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SELF-RESPECT 


by  EXPLOSION 


STUBBLES  are  small  dy- 
namo -chock-full  of  power 
to  promc,  Tian  welfare. 

For  one  thing  they  promote 
self-respect.  j\  bath  or  shower 
helps  anybody  to  face  the  world 
with  confidence.  Clean  sur- 
roundings are  definitely  tied  up 
with  clean  living.  Cleanliness  in- 
fluences character! 

Good  habits  of  cleanliness 


most  easily  established  during  the 
impressionable  years  of  child- 
hood. Example  and  environment 
help  to  form  life-time  habits. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for 
mothers  and  teachers  to  begin 
early  to  educate  children  along 
these  lin^s.  The  Institute  has 
avai1  which  you 

ucrul.  \o^ 
.y  united  to  write  for  it. 


LINESS    INSTITUTE 

established  to  promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 

Address:    CLF          .INESS  INSTITUTE,    45    EAST    17™    STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Building— A  Town 
for  the  Motor  Age 

R \DBURN,  New  Jersey,  the  second  major  project  of 
City  Housing  Corporation,  is  well  under  way.  Two  hun- 
dred houses  are  now  under  construction,  and  the  first  group 
is  nearing  completion.  The  plans  for  this  new,  self-contained 
community,  designed  for  the  motor  age,  have  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  and  comment. 

It  takes  money  to  build  and  to  keep  on  building  model  hous- 
ing. For  every  million  dollars  worth  of  houses  constructed 
and  sold,  the  company  ties  up  approximately  $400,000  of  its 
capital  in  second  mortgages,  which  become  liquid  only  gradually 
over  a  period  of  years.  And  the  taking  back  of  these  mortgages 
by  the  Company  is  necessary  in  order  to  sell  the  houses  on  terms 
within  the  range  of  moderate  incomes.  The  Company  must  rely 
on  new  subscriptions  of  capital  in  the  form  of  either  bond  or  stock 
sales  to  provide  money  for  future  construction. 

Will  you  lend  your  money  at  6%  to  build  Radburn?  You 
can  do  this  by  buying  City  Housing  Corporation  6%  Mort- 
gage Collateral  Trust  Sinking  Fund  Bonds  in  units  of  $100  or 
more.  There  is  $120  of  second  mortgages  deposited  with  the 
Trustee  as  collateral  for  each  $100  bond  issued.  And  in  addition 
these  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Company,  with  capital 
and  surplus  of  more  than  $2,764,000. 

We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  $120,000  of  these  bonds, 
the  unsold  balance  of  the  entire  issue  of  $2,000,000. 

Let  us  give  you  more  information  about  the  safety  of  these  bonds  as  an  investment, 
as  well  as  the  company's  concrete  program  to  relieve  housing  congestion.  Write  to 
the  City  Housing  Corporation,  1 8  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City  or  send  in 

the  coupon  below. 

\ 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A  Limited  Dividend  Company — Organized  to  Build  Better  Homes  and  Comunities. 

18  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 


CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION,  S.G-  10 

1 8  East  48th  Street,    New  York. 

Please  send  me  information  about  Radburn,  the  model  ciiyt 
and  your  bonds  yielding  6%  income. 

Name , 

Address 

City 


.  State 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  or  to  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company,  43rd    Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  or  American  Exchange  Irving  Trust  Company,  34th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Are  You  Secure  in 
Your  Old  Age? 

If  you  are,  have  you  thought  of  the  less  fortunate  ones 
whose  only  prospect  in  old  age  is  the  poor-house?  There  are 
today  in  the  United  States  two  million  aged  persons  who  are 
dependent  upon  others  for  their  support.  As  industry  in- 
creases in  machine  efficiency  and  as  the  deadline  of  employ- 
ment cuts  down  the  age  when  a  man  or  woman  can  get 
employment,  the  problem  of  the  dependent  becomes  ever 
more  serious. 

With  the  exception  of  China  and  India,  we  are  the 
only  populous  country  that  has  made  no  humane 
and  constructive  provision  for  the  aged. 

The  Association  for  Old  Age  Security  appeals  to  readers 
of  the  Survey  Graphic  to  join  this  organization  NOW,  when 
assistance  will  count  most. 

OFFICERS: 

RT.  REV.  FRANCIS  J.  McCoNNELL,  Bishop,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  City;  President  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  President 

ABRAHAM  EPSTEIN,  formerly  Research  Director,  Pa.,  Commission  on 
Old  Age  Pensions Executive  Secretary 

MILES  M.  DAWSON,  Author  and  Actuary,  New  York Treasurer 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR   OLD   AGE   SECURITY 
104   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York   City. 

Please    send    information    regarding    your    organization    to 
Name     ....... 


Addres~ 
City      .  . 


S.G.  4-29 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THIS  number  is  levelled   at  an  old  and  benumbing 
myth  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.     It  rams  home  a 
charge    of    facts,    experience    and    clear    thinking 
at    our    habit    of   associating    unemployment    with 
hard    times,    or    with    cyclones    and    drought    as    acts    of 
God,    unpredictable,    unpreventable.     Under    the    editor- 
ship of  BEULAH  AMIDON,  associate  editor  of  The  Survey, 
it   seeks  to  help  clear  the   way   for   a   new  working  con- 
cept of   much   modern   unemployment,   as   a   needless   and 
controllable   by-product  of   industrial   progress. 

U)OK  first  at  unemployment  as  the  President  (page  6) 
and  the  United  States  Senate  (page  7)  see  it — one 
of  the  great  tasks  before  the  new  administration,  the 
new  Congress,  the  American  people.  MR.  HUNT,  an 
associate  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  Belgium,  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Unemployment  Conference  in  1921.  SENATOR 
COUZENS  of  Michigan,  Ford's  early  partner,  writes  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


Then  turn  to  page  9  and  learn  to  think  of  unemploy- 
ment as  the  seamy  side  of  prosperity.  MR.  LEISERSON, 
former  chairman  of  the  Labor  Adjustment  Board  of  the 
men's  clothing  industry  in  New  York,  Rochester,  Balti- 
more, and  Chicago,  is  now  professor  of  economics  at 
Antioch  College.  PROFESSOR  SLIGHTER  (page  16)  holds 
the  same  post  at  Cornell.  DR.  LUBIN  is  on  the  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Economics  of  the  Brookings  Institution  (page  n). 

What  can  public  agencies  do?  The  census  is  discussed 
by  Miss  VAN  KLEECK  and  Miss  MATTHEWS  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  (page  22)  ;  the  federal  reserve  sys- 
tem by  W.  RANDOLPH  BURGESS  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  (page  23)  ;  and  the  stabilizing  power 
of  public  works  (page  25)  by  OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  former 
member  of  Pennsylvania's  State  Industrial  Board,  head 
of  the  public-works  committee  of  the  1921  conference. 

DO  you  understand  the  linking  of  business  stability 
and  security  on  the  job?  MR.  LEWISOHN,  president 
of  the  American  Management  Association,  discusses  the 
general  question  (page  28)  and  MR.  WALLACE,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Engineering  Council,  the 
control  of  the  business  cycle  (page  29).  How  cooperation 
between  management  and  labor  can  take  up  the  slack 
when  production  ceases  is  told  (page  31)  by  MR.  Mc- 
CORMICK,  vice-president  of  International  Harvester.  MR. 
BROWN,  vice-president  of  General  Motors,  takes  up  indus- 
trial forecasting  and  planning  (page  34)  and  MR.  BAR- 
NEY, president  of  Barney-Ahlers  Construction  Corpora- 
tion, seasonality  in  the  building  industry  (page  36).  MR. 
COOKE  (page  39)  is  a  consulting  engineer  and  former 
president  of  the  Taylor  Society. 

The  group  of  forward-looking  industrial  leaders  who 
set  down  going  experiments  in  stabilizing  production 
'page  41)  includes  the  treasurer  of  the  Hills  Brothers 
Company  and  the  presidents  of  Endicott-Johnson,  the 
Columbia  Conserve  Company,  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  Procter  and  Gamble,  S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son, 
and  the  Knox  Hat  Company. 

rHE  aching  realities  behind  the  economic  problem 
J.  are  pictured  (page  50)  by  Miss  HALL,  University 
House,  Philadelphia,  and  MRS.  NELSON,  Union  Settlement, 
New  York,  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  unemployment 
study  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements.  THERESA 
WOLFSON,  formerly  with  the  Union  Health  Center,  New 
York,  now  teaches  economics  at  Hunter  College  (page 
54).  American  experiments  with  unemployment  reserves 
are  analyzed  and  interpreted  (page  57)  by  BRYCE  M. 
STEWART  of  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  draw- 
ing on  their  research  data. 

Three  first-hand  observers  draw  lessons  for  us  from 
Europe's  expeiience:  MARY  B.  GILSON,  of  Industrial 
Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  is  now  in  England  (page 
fio)  ;  HORACE  B.  DAVIS  (page  63)  has  spent  the  last  two 
years  on  an  Amherst  Memorial  Fellowship  investigating 
standards  of  living  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
Saar  and  in  Pittsburgh:  MOLLIE  RAY  CARROLL,  professor 
of  economics  at  Goucher,  recently  returned  from  two 
years  in  Germany  as  a  Guggenheim  fellow  (page  67). 

The  panel  on  our  cover  is  one  of  six  in  a  pair  of 
wrought-iron  doors  for  an  office  in  the  modern  manner, 
recently  executed  by  OSCAR  BACH  of  New  York. 

Articles  in  Sequence  to  this  Issue 

Recent  Economic  Changes  in  the  United  States,  an 
interpretation  of  the  assay  of  the  Hoover  committee. 

The  City  and  Unemployment,  by  Fred  K.  Hoehler, 
director  of  Cincinnati's  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Pittsburgh,  Manchester  and  Essen,  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg, 
editor  of  Survey  Graphic. 

Scrapped  at  Forty,  by  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  consulting 
engineer. 


Courtesy  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


WORKMEN 

A  painting  by  Davenport  Griff  en 


"It  is  no  excuse  that  ours  are  the  best  paid  workmen  in  the  world,  ours  the  highest  standards 
of  living,  ours  the  least  frequent  unemployment.  These  are  but  added  nails  in  the  structure  of 
our  shame.  Poverty  becomes  the  more  poignant  in  the  shadow  of  great  wealth;  idleness  the  more 
demoralizing  beside  the  feverish  activity  of  great  competition.  And  America  can  show  greater 
contrasts  in  these  pictures  than  any  other  country  I  know  on  earth." 

—Karl  Borders  of  Chicago  Commons  m  The  Christian  Century 
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Our  Stake  in  Steady  Jobs 


E  treat  of  a  great  wrong — which  for  the 
most  part  has  been  dealt  with  pettily.  Of 
a  great  opportunity,  which  here  and  there  is 
being  grasped  with  ingenuity  and  imagina- 
tion in  ways  that  are  big  with  promise.  We 
want  you  to  read  this  number,  yes.  But  we 
want  you  who  read  it  to  think  about  it.  And  to  take  hold. 
For  while  it  treats  of  one  of  the  grimmest  problems  Ameri- 
cans face,  it  tells  where  engineers,  economists,  bankers,  em- 
ployers, public  officials,  labor  leaders,  social  workers,  neigh- 
Dors,  citizens  have  taken  hold  in  practical  fashion  and  what 
'las  come  of  it. 

The  conscience  of  America  is  after  all  a  greater  dynamo 
ban  any  that  can  be  set  thrumming  by  coal  or  gas  or  water- 
:all.  Once  the  men  and  women  of  these  United  States 
ihall  take  the  stand  that  inasmuch  as  the  denial  of  the 
Dpportunity  for  work  to  the  least  of  them  is  the  concern 
if  all,  and  no  longer  to  be  endured  in  our  common  life, 
conomic  and  social  invention  will  quickly  derive  means  for 
uaking  that  opportunity  secure. 

If  President  Hoover  should  do 
vhat  Secretary  Hoover  prompted 
Resident  Harding  to  do  eight  years 
igo,  he  would  next  August  call  a  con- 
erence  on  unemployment.  It  would 
lot  be  faced  with  the  backwash  of 
var  or  a  cyclical  depression.  But  it 
vould  be  confronted  with  broken 
•mployment  as  a  consequence  of  the 
'ery  business  energies  we  have  set 
roing;  of  development,  change,  in- 
vention. Nor  could  it  escape  the 
act  that  we  have  left  the  brunt 
)f  the  resulting  human  dislocations 
•o  be  borne  by  individual  men  and 
vomen  often  in  no  sense  responsible 
or  finding  themselves  at  loose  ends. 
Scarcely  an  industrial  town  in  the 
:ountry  has  not  had  evidence  this 
vinter  of  this  ravelling  of  incomes. 


People  who  care  can  take  hold  constructively  close  at  home. 
They  can  set  about  the  creation  of  a  local  employment 
service,  that  will  not  leave  the  man  out  of  work  without 
modern  tools  to  help  him  in  getting  a  job.  They  can 
carry  on  a  campaign  for  regularity  among  local  employers 
after  the  fashion  of  safety  campaigns.  They  can  overhaul 
their  programs  of  municipal  and  county  public  works,  so  that 
these  dovetail,  instead  of  conflicting,  with  industrial  activity. 

WHAT  cities  can  do  in  the  way  of  employment  services 
and  public  works  the  states  can  do  on  a  wider  scale. 
Moreover,  by  setting  up  commissions  (such  as  those  which  ex- 
plored the  need  for  workmen's  compensation  and  revolution- 
ized our  method  of  handling  industrial  accidents),  they  can 
grapple  with  this  other  measurable  hazard  of  modern  industry. 
Of  what  the  nation  can  do,  Senator  Couzens'  committee 
has  made  a  first  chart.     We  can  go  further  and  call  for 
federal  leadership  in  canvassing  the  possibilities  of  an  Amer- 
ican system  of  employment  reserves  which,  whether  on  gov- 


The  Right  to  Work 

A    formulated  long  since  by 
LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 

""COR  every  employe  who  is  'steady  in  his 
A  work,'  there  shall  be  steady  work.  The 
right  to  regularity  in  employment  is  co-equal 
with  the  right  to  regularity  in  the  payment  of 
rent,  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds,  in 
the  delivery  to  customers  of  the  high  quality 
of  product  contracted  for.  No  business  is 
successfully  conducted  which  does  not  per- 
form fully  the  obligations  incident  to  each 
of  these  rights.  Each  of  these  obligations  is 
equally  a  fixed  charge.  No  dividend  should 
be  paid  unless  each  of  these  fixed  charges  has 
been  met.  The  reserve  to  ensure  regularity 
of  employment  is  as  imperative  as  the  reserve 
for  depreciation;  and  it  is  equally  a  part  of 
the  fixed  charges  to  make  the  annual  contribu- 
tion to  that  reserve.  No  business  is  socially 
solvent  which  cannot  do  so." 


ernment  or  voluntary  basis,  will  af- 
ford protection  comparable  with  the 
insurance  systems  of  other  modern 
nations. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  new  cen- 
tury a  practicing  lawyer  in  Boston 
won  national  standing  for  his  con- 
structive accomplishment  in  bringing 
order  out  of  the  anarchy  of  the  gar- 
ment trades,  in  establishing  a  consti- 
tutional basis  for  labor  legislation,  in 
lifting  scientific  management  to  the 
arena  of  national  discussion  and  in 
regularizing  employment  in  a  great 
industry.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
As  the  spearhead  of  this  issue,  we 
publish  the  stand  he  took  in  those 
years  as  a  citizen  as  a  charge  to  the 
consciences  and  clear  thinking  of 
all  citizens  today. 


Continuing 
Work  of 
the  Presi' 
dent's  Con' 
ference  on 
Unemploy- 
ment 


TELEGRAM  from  Mr.  Hoover  took  me 
to  Washington  late  in  August,  1921,  to 
undertake  the  secretaryship  of  the  President's 
Conference  on  Unemployment  of  which  he 
was  chairman.  "If  it  is  simply  another  re- 
lief activity,  I  am  not  much  interested,"  I 
said.  "The  first  problem  is  relief,"  was  his  answer,  "but 
what  we  are  really  going  to  do  is  to  tackle  the  fundamentals 
of  unemployment." 

How  Mr.  Hoover's  mind  attacks  such  a  problem,  I  had 
learned  the  year  before  in  the  Survey  of  Waste  in  Industry, 
entered  upon  by  the  American  Engineering  Council  under 
his  presidency.  In  our  talks  at  the  time,  he  explained  that 
his  own  professional  work  had  dealt  very  largely  with  what 
he  described  as  the  exhumation  of  the  corpses  of  defunct 
mining  companies,  an  examination  of  the  maladies  which 
accounted  for  their  demise,  and  a  listing  of  those  maladies 
in  the  order  of  their  importance.  It  was  then  his  task  to 
bring  the  corpse  to  life  by  treating  the  maladies ;  the  larger 
ones  first,  the  smaller,  last.  The  methods  which  were  worked 
out  by  the  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  were: 
first,  a  reconnaissance  rather  than  an  exhaustive  investigation, 
on  the  analogy  of  topographical  and  mining  reconnaissances ; 
second,  a  definite  judgment  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  industrial  wastes;  third,  suggestions  as  to  the 
most  practical  lines  of  attack.  This  procedure,  running  over 
the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Secretaryship  of  Commerce, 
has  characterized  his  approach  to  the  problem  of  human 
waste  through  unemployment. 

THE  conference  of  1921  was  the  first  federal  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  a  national  problem.  It 
focused  public  opinion  throughout  the  ensuing  autumn,  and 
its  effect  on  the  revival  of  business  and  on  relief  activities 
has  been  frequently  commented  upon.  Shortly  after  its  close, 
Mr.  Hoover  developed  its  significance  in  these  words: 

One  of  the  causes  of  ill-will  that  weighs  heavily  upon  the 
community  is  the  whole  problem  of  unemployment.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  more  filled  the  mind  of  the  recent  conference, 
while  dealing  mainly  with  emergency  matters,  than  the  necessity 
to  develop  further  remedy,  first,  for  the  vast  calamities  of  un- 
employment in  the  cyclic  periods  of  depression,  and,  second, 
some  assurance  to  the  individual  of  reasonable  economic  security 
— to  remove  the  fear  of  total  family  disaster  in  loss  of  the 
job.  .  .  .  There  is  a  solution  somewhere  and  its  working  out 
will  be  the  greatest  blessing  yet  given  to  our  economic  system, 
both  to  the  employer  and  the  employe.  There  is  also  in  this 
great  question  of  unemployment  the  problems  of  seasonal  and 
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By  EDWARD  EYRE  HUNT 

intermittent  industry.  Some  of  them  are  incurable,  but  sos ) 
are  not,  and  every  one  cured  is  a  contribution  to  the  soluti  i 
of  these  matters. 

The  first  of  the  resulting  efforts  "to  tackle  the  f  unc*  i 
mentals  of  unemployment"  was  the  study  of  business  cyc| 
and  unemployment,  made  by  a  committee  of  the  confereiti 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Owen  D.  Young,  assisted  byi 
fact-finding  investigation  conducted  by  the  National  Bureji 
of  Economic  Research,  Inc.  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  ii: 
authority  on  business  cycles,  directed  this  investigation, 
the  introduction  to  the  report,  Mr.  Hoover  stated: 


The  whole  problem  belongs  to  a  vast  category  of  iss 
which  we  must  as  a  nation  confront  in  the  elimination 
waste  if  w»-,are  to  maintain  and  increase  our  high  standaii 
of  living.  \  No  waste  is  greater  than  unemployment,  no  surf- 
ing is  keener  or  more  fraught  with  despair  than  that  due  ll 
inability  to  get  jobs  by  those  who  wish  to  work.  .  .  . 

THE  next  undertaking  was  an  attempt  by  another  comm- 
tee  of  the  conference  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  grea'n 
stability  in  the  construction  industries,  sometimes  called  te| 
balance  wheel  of  American  business,  the  workers  in  whiij 
at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  were  fully  occupied  :r 
only  three  to  five  months  in  a  year.  The  committee's  recoM 
mendations  and  fact-finding  report  prepared  under  the  diri 
tion  of  Dr.  John  M.  Gries,  had  widespread  influence. 
Mr.  Hoover's  introduction  to  this  report  he  said : 

In  summary,  the  committee  has  well  demonstrated  the  m  t 
important  fact  that  the  seasonal  character  of  the  construct  %\ 
industries  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter  of  custom  a  pi 
habit,  not  of  climatic  necessity.  It  gives  recommendations  fl 
practical  methods  of  solution  through  specified  cooperatfe 
action  of  the  trades  and  professions  vitally  interested  in  e;l 
locality — architects,  engineers,  bankers,  contractors,  buildiih 
material  dealers  and  producers,  real-estate  men,  and  buildiiH 
trades  labor.  No  solution  is  sought  or  suggested  of  goven 
ment  regulation.  The  service  of  the  committee  has  been  i 
determine  the  facts  and  to  point  a  remedy  that  is  conson  t 
with  our  national  conceptions  of  individual  and  commurr 
initiative.  .  .  . 

In  January,  1928,  another  committee  of  the  conferen  , 
this  time  headed  by  Chairman  Hoover  himself,  was  set  ll 
For  m«Ve  than  a  year  this  Committee  on  Recent  Econor; 
Changes  has  been  making  an  appraisal  of  the  factors  of  s  • 
bility  and  instability  in  our  economic  life  with  a  view  i 
further  strengthening  of  the  business  structure  and  reductn 
of  unemployment.  The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  IH 
search  was  again  called  upon  to  plan  the  basic  invest!;  I 
tion,  conduct  the  research  and  prepare  the  fact-finding  rep> : 
covering  an  extraordinary  range  of  topics.1  The  commit,: 
has  been  studying  with  particular  care  the  years  from  icfl 
to  1929,  and  will  point  out  the  new  factors  which  h;r 
emerged  and  the  shifts  in  the  importance  of  the  older  factcJ 
Its  report  and  findings  will  be  made  public  in  May. 

President  Hoover  has  gone  into  office  with  the  results  I 
this  national  survey  in  his  hands  and  with  an  enginee|i| 
determination  to  make  the  facts  effective. 

1  Among  them  consumption  and  the  standard  of  living,  the  growth  of  I 
and  old  industries,  the  changing  structure  of  industry,  construction,  tr:W 
portation,  marketing,  labor,  management,  agriculture,  price  movemelj 
money  and  credit,  foreign  markets  and  loans,  the  national  income  and  ^1 
distribution,  and  the  movement  of  the  business  cycle. 


Findings  of 
the  U.  S. 
Senate 
Committee 
on  Educa' 
tion  and 
Labor 


The  Senate  Takes  Stock 

By  JAMES  COUZENS 

HE  time  has  got  to  come  when  each  industry 
and  each  concern  or  corporation  will  have 
to  assume  responsibility  for  its  workers.  The 
time  has  to  stop  when  men  can  be  hired 
and  fired  at  will  without  respect  to  their 
economic  condition. 

J     If  you  who  read  this  had  been  sitting  through  the  hearings 

,|of   the   Senate    Committee   on    Education    and    Labor,    you 

i would  have  a  better  realization  of  the  crime  of  intermittent 

employment.     I  say  crime  advisedly  because  I  can  conceive 

of  no  worse  status. 

Some  months  ago,  at  the  dedicatory  exercises  in  connection 
,  with  the  George  F.  Baker  Foundation  at  the  Harvard  School 
it  of  Business  Administration,  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of 
the  General   Electric  Company,   declared   that   "unemploy- 
ment is  the  greatest  economic  blot  on  our  capitalistic  system." 
It  was  a  realization  of  this  "blot"  that  undoubtedly  inspired 
.  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  resolution  last   May  instructing  its 
.Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject.    In  our  investigations,  we  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
"•  Institute  of  Economics  of  the  Brookings  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington,  and  the  findings  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Coun- 
selors were  put  at  our  disposal.     When  Congress  convened 
in  December,  the  committee  proceeded  to  hold  hearings,  and 
our   report  was   submitted    on    March    I.     These   hearings 
brought  home  that  the  problem  of  maintaining  steady  work 
Mfor  our  citizens  is  a  very  live  issue  and  will  continue  so  to 
be  until  it  has  been  solved.     In  view  of  President  Hoover's 
activity   from    1921    on,   we    may   expect    unusual    interest 
iti  on  the  part  of  our  new  Administration  in  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  solve  the  problem. 


TN 
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our   report,   the   Senate  committee   voices   the   opinion 
that  it  can  be  solved  only  through  constant  struggle  on 

nathe  part  of  all  members  of  society.     When  the  committee 

Jnluses  the  word  "solved"  it  means  that  the  chance  will  be 
open  to  every  one  who  really  desires  work.  No  one  will  ques- 
ion  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  provide 
:or  himself  and  his  family.  That  is  a  fundamental  right 
md  no  society  can  consider  itself  successfully  organised  until 
every  man  is  assured  of  the  opportunity  to  preserve  himself 
and  his  family  from  suffering  and  want. 

And  it  may  as  well  be  remembered  that  society  is  going 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  man  to  sustain  himself,  or  is 
joing  to  have  to  sustain  man.  Society  is  going  to  provide 

fP(  an  opportunity  for  man  to  pay  his  own  way  or  is  going  to 
for  him.  'Society  may  as  well  make  every  effort  to  do 
the  job  constructively,  because  no  society  can  be  strong  in 
which  its  members  are  encouraged  or  forced  to  adopt  the 
position  and  the  place  of  those  seeking  charity.  When  so- 
ciety pays  the  bill  through  charity,  or  through  the  cost  of 
:rime,  the  payments  offer  little  possibility  of  any  advance  for 

B*  Tiankind. 

The  problem  should  be,  and  in  my  opinion  will  be,  solved 
Jest  by  industry  itself.  There  is  no  panacea  for  curing  this 
*reat  "blot"  on  our  economic  system.  The  most  effective 
thing  that  can  be  done  at  this  time  is  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  the  employing  group.  This  was  well  said  by 


Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, when  he  appeared  before  the  committee.  He  put  the 
whole  situation  pithily.  In  the  first  place,  he  described  the 
old  days  of  intensive  individualism  where  goods  were  pro- 
duced largely  in  individual  shops  and  by  hand  labor.  Now 
we  have  tremendous  factories,  mass  production,  wealth  pour- 
ing from  machines  and  moving  on  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
If  society  is  going  to  take  the  benefits,  then  society  must 
also  accept  the  burdens,  Mr.  Willard  contended.  A  man 
out  of  work,  discontented  and  suffering,  constitutes  a  dan- 
ger to  society.  As  he  put  it,  a  man  is  going  to  steal  before 
he  starves,  and  the  word  "steal"  may  cover  a  multitude  of 
other  crimes — crimes  perhaps  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
steals — but  crimes  of  far  greater  magnitude  on  the  part  of 
that  society  which  permits  conditions  which  induce  or  invite 
men  to  steal.  Mr.  Willard  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  manage  our  large  industries, 
whatever  the  character  of  their  output  may  be,  whether  it  be 
shoes,  steel,  or  transportation,  should  recognize  the  importance 
and  even  the  necessity  of  planning  their  work  so  as  to  furnish 
as  steady  employment  as  possible  to  those  in  their  service.  Not 
only  should  that  course,  in  my  opinion,  be  followed  because  it 
is  an  obligation  connected  with  our  economic  system,  but  I 
fully  believe  that  such  a  course  is  justifiable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employer  because  it  tends  to  develop  a  satisfied  and 
contented  body  of  workmen  which  of  itself  would  improve  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  costs. 

Other  witnesses,  who  are  employers  of  men  and  women, 
said  substantially  the  same  thing — that  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  awakening  the  consciences  of  those  who  have  the  power 
to  assist  in  solving  the  problem.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
employers  are  to  be  wholly  condemned  for  the  present  sit- 
uation because  until  their  consciences  are  awakened  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  blame  any  one  for  not  acting.  To  act  in  a  case  like 
this  is  enlightened  selfishness,  just  as  we  have  seen  it  proved 
during  the  last  decade  that  it  is  enlightened  selfishness  to 
pay  adequate  compensation  to  the  workers.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  has  sustained  our  prosperity  more  than  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  incomes  to  the  great  masses  of  our  pop- 
ulation. Every  employer  has  not  seen  this  or  acted  on  it 
but  such  numbers  have  done  so  as  to  constitute  a  large  factor 
in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  nation. 

Enlightened  selfishness  will  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  only  the  unem- 
ployed suffer  as  a  result  of  the  irregularity  of  employment. 
We  are  becoming  more  familiar  each  day  with  the  fact  that 
when  large  numbers  of  our  people  are  unemployed  it  reacts 
all  the  way  down  the  line.  True,  those  with  adequate  in- 
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comes  do  not  feel  the  same  physical  discomforts  that  the  un- 
employed do.  To  help  awaken  their  consciences  was  largely 
the  hope  of  the  Senate  committee.  When  we  can  make  them 
understand  that  they  not  only  owe  an  obligation  to  society 
but  that  they  themselves  indirectly  are  penalized  for  failure 
to  do  so,  we  will  have  accomplished  much. 

Our  Senate  committee  summed  up  its  suggestions  and 
recommendations  under  six  heads: 

Private  industry  should  recognize  its  responsibility  to 
•*••  stabilize  employment  within  the  industry.  The  govern- 
ment should  encourage  this  effort  in  every  way.  Stabiliza- 
tion has  been  sought  and  obtained  in  various  ways.  One 
employer  who  came  before  us  has  placed  practically  all  his 
workers  on  a  salary  basis,  has  assured  them  of  continuous 
wages  through  the  year,  and  has  placed  upon  them  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  industry  succeed.  Others  have 
established  reserve  funds,  and  have  so  arranged  them  that 
executives  and  workers  strive  to  prevent  them  from  being 
drained.  Others  have  so  ordered  their  production  that  it  is 
spread  throughout  the  year.  Still  others  have  set  about  the 
production  of  articles  which  are  related  to  their  general 
businesses  but  which  can  be  produced  in  periods  which  for- 
merly were  marked  by  idleness  in  their  plants.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  too  few  industrial  leaders  interested  as  yet,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  their  number  will  increase,  and 
that  simply  because  of  economic  pressure.  The  employer  who 
does  not  stabilize  his  employment,  and  thus  retain  experienced 
workmen,  is  the  employer  who  is  going  to  fail. 

Insurance  plans  against  unemployment  should  be  con- 
fined  to  the  industry  itself  as  much  as  possible  at  this 
time.  The  states  can  deal  with  this  phase  of  the  subject 
much  better  than  can  the  federal  government.  But  in  any 
discussion  of  legislation,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
plan  of  reserve  funds  or  insurance  confined  to  one  company 
or  industry  rather  than  to  industry  in  general.  Private  em- 
ployers should  adopt  systems  of  unemployment  insurance  and 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  adopt  the  system 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  particular  industry.  ^Dr.  John 
R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  stressed  the 
fact  that  unemployment  insurance  as  practiced  in  the  Chicago 
clothing  market  follows  the  experiences  gained  from  work- 
men's compensation  systems  in  various  states.  Employers 
were  moved  to  adopt  every  precaution  against  accidents 
when  under  these  systems  they  came  to  realize  that  accidents 
were  costly.  In  the  same  way,  employers  and  employes  will  be 
more  likely  to  fight  the  causes  of  unemployment  within  their 
industries  when  they  see  tangible  evidence  of  the  cost  of 
unemployment.^ 

Just  as  the  efficient  business  man  is  stabilizing  the  return 
for  capital  invested,  by  building  up  reserves  for  dividends, 
so  should  he  establish  a  reserve  for  return  to  labor  in  the 
hours  of  adversity.  And  why?  (The  testimony  from  wit- 
ness after  witness  stressed  the  point  that  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  charity  in  this  effort,  no  idea  of  being  philanthropic, 
no  desire  to  have  industry  become  paternalistic)  True,  in 
most  cases  the  plans  were  started  because  an  industrial  leader 
became  conscious  of  some  of  his  /obligations  to  society/  But 
there  is  general  accord  on  the  proposition  that  the  plan  is 
"good  business;"  that  it  has  increased  profits.  One  witness 
asked,  '^Shall  the  business  man  who  expands  his  business 
without  consideration  for  future  requirements  escape  his  re- 
sponsibility ?"  jMvlorris  E.  Leeds,  of  Leeds  and  Northrup, 
Philadelphia,  testified :  "I  was  convinced  a  good  many  years 


ago  of   the   element   of    unfairness  and   social    wrong 
modern   industry  had   gotten   into   by  freely   hiring   peopl 
and,  with  equal  freedom,  firing  them. 
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3  The  states  and  municipalities  should  be  responsibl 
*  for  building  up  efficient  unemployment  exchanges.  Th 
federal  government  should  be  responsible  for  coordinatin 
the  work  of  the  states  so  as  to  bring  national  understandin 
to  any  condition  which  may  arise  and  so  as  to  be  able  t 
assist  the  exchanges  to  function  on  a  country-wide  scali 
Today,  the  number  of  state  exchanges  is  so  small  that  the 
do  not  even  offer  the  skeleton  of  a  national  system.  VThirtee 
states  have  no  employment  offices  whatsoeveri 

4      The    existing    United    States    Employment    Servic 
»    should  be  reorganized,  and  every  employe  should  bj 
placed  under  civil  service.     The  service  should  become  a 
organization  of  experts  coordinating  the  work  of  the  state: 

5  Efforts  should  be  made  to  set  up  an  efficient  systei 
»  for  obtaining  statistics  on  unemployment.  The  fir: 
step  should  be  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1930 
when  the  bureau  should  ascertain  not  only  how  many  ai 
unemployed  as  of  a  certain  date  but  how  many  of  these  ai! 
seeking  employment.  If  we  do  not  have  accurate  inform; 
tion,  we  may  rest  assured  we  are  going  to  have  plenty  c 
inaccurate  information.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  ver 
articulate  in  itself.  And  in  this  connection  it  might  be  we 
to  reflect  on  the  truth  that  the  facts  will  permit  soun 
thinking  and  that  an  absence  of  facts  will  produce  a  cond 
tion  of  fear  and  panic  which  may  be  far  more  costly  to  th 
country  than  would  be  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  system  fc 
measuring  unemployment. 

6  Congress  should  adopt  legislation  without  delay  whic 
»  would  provide  a  practical  scheme  for  the  planning  c 
public  works  so  that  these  sha'l  form  a  reserve  against  ur 
employment  in  times  of  business  depression.  The  evidenc 
is  very  clear  that  the  federal  government  may  set  a  valuabl 
example  to  states  and  municipalities  which  will  have  th 
greatest  opportunity  to  provide  this  buffer  because  their  e: 
penditures  transcend  those  of  the  federal  government.  Thei 
should  be  no  delay  upon  the  part  of  the  various  governmen' 
— federal,  state,  city,  and  county — in  adopting  such  plans. 

Our  committee  felt  that  consideration  might  well  I 
given  to  two  further  questions:  the  effect  had  on  unemplo; 
ment  by  industrial  developments,  such  as  consolidations  t 
capita1  e  and  the  necessity  and  advisability  of  providin 
either  through  private  industry,  through  the  states,  c 
through  the  federal  government,  for  a  system  of  old-ag 
pensions.  The  man  of  mature  years  is  not  so  successfu 
when  competing  with  a  machine,  as  a  younger  man. 

Some  of  the  experienced  witnesses  who  appeared  befor 
our  committee  stated  that  new  industries  absorb  the  labe 
turned  adrift  by  machine  development.  The  automobile,  tl 
airplane,  the  radio,  and  related  industries  were  suggested  ; 
examples.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  truth  in  these  stat 
ments,  but  nevertheless  we  are  not  relieved  of  the  individu; 
problem.  It  offers  little  to  the  skilled  musician  to  say  th: 
he,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  his  art,  may  find  a  job  i 
a  factory  where  radio  equipment  is  manufactured.  The1 
there  is  the  delay,  that  inevitable  period  of  idleness  whe 
readjustments  are  being  effected,  the  suffering,  the  loss,  tl 
enforced  change  in  environment.  True,  this  may  all  be  "th 
price  of  progress,"  but  society  has  an  obligation  to  see  th: 
all  this  "price"  does  not  become  the  burden  of  the  worker. 
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Unemployment,  1929 


By  WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 


E  are  so  accustomed 
to  associate  unem- 
ployment with 
prostrate  industry, 
closed  factories, 
and  universal  pro- 
ll:ound  depression,  that  it  is  hard  to 
1  -evise  our  ideas  and  grasp  the  fact 
16  hat  we  must  also  grapple  with  an 
(fiinemployment  problem  that  is  the 
ji  lirect  outcome  of  prosperity.  It 
j(  s  likely  to  persist  and,  it  may  be, 
,,,ncrease  even  if  our  industrial  out- 
put after  the  present  recession 
j,.hould  resume  with  full  vigor  the 
j  ipward  trend  that  has  character- 
r  zed  it  of  late  years." 
^  When  The  New  York  Journal 
...  if  Commerce  carried  the  above 


UNEMPLOYMENT   AS    THE   DIRECT   OUTCOME    OF    PROSPERITY 

Retail  stores,  factory  production,   wages  at  high  levels,   with  an  increasing  spread 
between  these  signs  of  good  times  and  the  number  of  workers  who  are  at  wor\ 
ibout  a  year  ago  (February,  1928) 


,i  he  index  of  industrial  production  compiled  by  the  Federal 
j(  Reserve  Board  had  shown  a  steady  decline  during  the  greater 

)art  of  the  year  1927.    But  the  upward  trend  predicted  by 

:he  Journal  began  early  in  1928  and  has  continued,  with 
it  )nly  seasonal  recessions,  ever  since.  The  latest  figures  avail- 
( ible  show  that  in  December,  1928,  the  total  volume  of 
it  >roduction  was  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  in  March, 
it  1927,  when  the  downward  movement  began.  The  year 
i  1928  taken  as  a  whole  set  a  new  high  record,  not  only  for 
i  production,  but  for  retail  sales  and  business  profits  as  well. 
c  Industrial  production  in  1928  exceeded  by  6  per  cent  the 
:<  previous  record  year,  1926.  Consumption  of  electrical 
r  lower  by  manufacturing  plants,  considered  one  of  the  best 

:vidences  of  business  conditions,  shows  the  highest  level 
:  ;ver  recorded — 40  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  years 
-[923-25.  Mail-order  and  department-store  sales  set  new 
i  ligh  records  in  1928,  and  business  profits  according  to  tabu- 
:  ations  of  the  National  City  Bank  were  almost  10  per  cent 
t  ligher  in  1928  than  in  1926,  the  previous  record  year.  * 
igj  Prosperity  has  returned  with  full  vigor,  but  as  The 
•„  Journal  of  Commerce  prophesied,  unemployment  persists  and 

Dromises  to  increase,  as  "a  direct  outcome  of  prosperity." 
,;  i  While  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  1928  increased 
vibove  the  low  points  reached  in  1927,  the  total  employ- 
•iiTient  in  December,  1928,  was  still  about  12  per  cent  below 
11923.  For  the  whole  year  1928,  the  United  States  Bureau 
t(pf  Labor  Statistics  reports  a  reduction  in  working  force  of 
Ji4  per  cent  as  compared  with  1923.  Its  data  come  from 
„  factories  which  employ  nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  the  workers 

engaged  in  manufacturing.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  trend  of  employment  shown  in  them  is  repre- 
Jientative  of  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole.  And  if  this 
lis  true,  then  the  factories  of  the  United  States  employed 
Jsome  800,000  fewer  workers  in  1928  than  they  did  in  1923. 
Factory  employment  figures  published  by  various  state  de- 


partments of  labor,  and  other  data,  show  the  same  trend. 
In  New  York  State,  factory  employment  dropped  16  per 
cent  from  1923  to  1928;  in  Illinois,  15  per  cent;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 22  per  cent ;  in  Pennsylvania,  1 1  per  cent ;  in  Wis- 
consin, 10  per  cent.  On  the  railroads  of  the  country  the 
number  of  employes  dropped  200,000  in  the  last  five  years, 
a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent. 

That  this  increasing  unemployment  is  the  result  of  pros- 
perity rather  than  of  depression  becomes  quite  plain  when 
we  consider  the  rising  wages  that  have  accompanied  the 
declines  in  employment.  Follow  the  curve  of  weekly  earn- 
ings on  the  accompanying  chart,  and  you  see  that  factory 
employes  have  never  earned  such  high  wages  as  they  re- 
ceived in  1928.  Average  weekly  earnings  have  risen  8  per 
cent  in  New  York  state  since  1923  and  about  5  per  cent 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Earnings  now  are  higher  than 
in  the  boom  year  of  1920,  despite  the  drop  in  cost  of  living 
since  that  time. 

Those  who  are  employed  shall  earn  more  than  ever  be- 
fore; but  fewer  shall  be  called  to  work,  and  mo're  shall  be 
unemployed:  that  is  the  promise  of  American  industry  to 
its  wage-earners  throughout  the  year  1929.  One  did  not 
have  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict  it.  Look  at  the  pictures  of 
the  trends  in  recent  years.  More  and  more  power  used, 
production  climbing,  sales  mounting,  profits  rising  and  wages 
increasing — while  the  number  of  workers  employed  gradu- 
ally declines.  That  is  the  story  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
that  is  likely  to  be  the  story  during  the  present  year,  and 
for  some  years  to  come,  with  variations  here  and  there,  no 
doubt.  There  are  no  signs  at  present  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  is  to  be  altered. 

And,  so  long  as  conditions  make  the  drive  for  efficiency 
and  reduced  costs  necessary,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  tech- 
nological and  managerial  improvements  such  as  have  marked 
the,  last  five  years,  we  may  expect  the  same  tendency  to  con- 


tinue — increasing  unemployment  with  increasing  prosperity. 
In  the  immediate  future,  at  least,  less  and  less  man-power 
is  likely  to  be  needed  to  produce  more  and  more  output, 
more  and  more  profits  and  more  and  more  wages. 

The  increasing  earnings  of  industrial  employes  is  hardly 
to  be  explained  by  a  growth  of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy 
among  employers.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for  rather  by  the 
discovery  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  higher  wages  to  a  smaller 
number  of  efficient  workers  than  lower  wages  to  a  larger 
number  of  less  efficient.  Industry  is  therefore  concentrating 
its  work  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number  of  employes.  The 
younger,  the  more  active  and  capable,  workers  are  taught 
and  stimulated  by  incentive  wage-payment  plans  to  produce 
and  to  earn  more,  while  the  older,  the  slower,  and  the  less 
efficient  workers,  are  weeded  out  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

NOT  long  ago  we  were  looking  over  the  employment 
records  of  a  large  plant  in  the  Middle  West.  In  two 
years  not  a  single  permanent  employe  was  hired  who  was 
over  forty-five  years  old,  and  there  was  only  one  of  these. 
The  maximum  age  of  those  hired  in  all  but  a  few  weeks 
was  under  thirty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  record  of  dis- 
charges and  lay-offs  showed  that  those  separated  from  the 
payrolls  against  their  will  were  much  older  people.  Here 
are  a  few  items  taken  from  the  record  which  show  what  is 
happening : 

Discharged.    Age,  53.     10  years  in  the  plant.  "Unreliable." 
Laid   off.     Age,   60.     8   years   with  the    firm.      "Change    in 

industrial  process." 

Laid  off.     Age,  50.     Employed  for  5  years.     "Reduction  in 

force." 

Dropped.      Age,    41.      Employed    3    years.      "Physically    un- 

adapted  to  the  work." 

Discharged.     Age,  49.     15  years  in  the  mill.     "Careless." 

Laid  off.     Age,  43.     Employed   12  years.     "Slow." 

Laid    off.     Age,    58.      Employed    9   years.     "Completion    of 

temporary  job"! 

Not  all  those  eliminated  are  of  this  older  type,  of  course. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  "exits"  as  well  as  those  hired  are 
younger  people.  Those  who  leave  are  merely  more  heavily 
weighted  with  the  old.  But  the  reasons  for  the  exits  of  the 
young  are  not  much  different  from  the  reasons  for  the  old : 
"careless,"  "incompetent,"  "reduction  of  force,"  "slow," 
"lazy,"  "unadapted  to  the  work."  Thus  does  unemployment 
result  directly  from  the  prosperity  brought  about  by  better 
methods  of  management,  improved  machinery  and  new  proc- 
esses of  manufacture. 

TO  this  must  be  added  the  unemployment  that  comes 
from  the  mere  growth  of  large-scale  production.  Some 
years  ago  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  found 
that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  workers  in  large  estab- 
lishments suffered  more  unemployment  than  those  in  the 
smaller  plants.  In  every  line  of  industry  including  trade, 
transportation,  mining  and  construction,  as  well  as  manufac- 
turing, the  number  of  people  laid  off  between  the  peak  of 
prosperity  in  1920  and  the  trough  of  depression  in  1922  in- 
creased as  the  size  of  the  business  increased.  In  manufac- 
turing, the  plant  employing  less  than  20  workers  showed  a 
reduction  of  employment  from  the  peak  amounting  to  only 
about  8  per  cent.  The  plants  with  21  to  IOO  employes  re- 
duced employment  about  20  per  cent ;  while  in  the  largest 
establishments,  those  with  more  than  100  employes,  the  re- 
duction was  more  than  33  per  cent. 

Apparently    the    small    plants    are    much    more    inclined 


to  keep  their  employes  on  the  payroll  during  slack  times  anj 
to  divide  what  work  there  is  among  all  hands  than  are  tr 
large  establishments.     The  latter  prefer  to  concentrate  th; 
available  work  on  a  smaller  number  of  employes,  and  to  la 
off  or  discharge  the  surplus.     This  tendency,  which  the  Ni 
tional  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  discovered  in  the  d« 
pression  years  1921-22,  has  continued  as  a  factor  in  increaS 
ing  unemployment  in  the  prosperous  period  since  that  timi 
While  the  general  trend  of  business  has  been  upward  froij 
1923  onwards,  the  years  1924  and  1927  developed  recession! 
and  compared  with  the  years  immediately  before  and  afteS 
were  distinctly  years  of  depression.     And  every  year  cori 
tinues  to  have  its  busy  and  slack  seasons.     Between  the  peal 
and   the  troughs  of  these  fluctuations,   the  larger  establisl 
ments  throw  out  of  employment  a  larger  percentage  of  the! 
workers  than  the  small.     The  growth  of  our  scale  of  prc- 
duction  thus  becomes  another  factor  in  increasing  unemplov 
ment  at.  the  same  time  that  it  increases  prosperity. 

But  doesn't  all   this  increasing  efficiency  and   decreasin 
costs  lower  prices  to  consumers  and  thereby  bring  on  moi 
demand   and   provide  more  work?     No  one   familiar  wit 
the  facts  of  modern  industry  can  doubt  that  this  is  true-r< 
in  the  long  run.     But  the  more  rapidly  technical  and  mar 
agerial  improvements  are  made,  the  longer  the  run  becorml 
before  such  an  adjustment  can  take  place.     Certainly  in  th1 
last   five   years   lowered   costs  have   not   increased    deman^ 
enough  to  provide  work  for  the  displaced  workers.    Whethe1 
it  is  the  rapidity  with  which  labor-saving  methods  have  beel< 
introduced,  or   because  of  other  reasons,    the   fact   remair! 
that  producing  capacity  is  growing  faster  than  the  capaciti 
of  the  consumers  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  produced 
Until  we  find  ways  of  offsetting  this  tendency,  we  may  e>| 
pect    increasing    unemployment    to    result    from    increasing 
prosperity. 

A  ND  because  it  is  always  the  less  efficient,  the  older  an  • 
/\_  the  less  adaptable  that  are  displaced,  while  continue! 
idleness  increases  their  lack  of  industrial  quality,  we  ma| 
expect  not  only  increasing  numbers  of  unemployed,  but  alsl 
more  unemployables.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  c 
the  growing  demands  on  charitable  agencies  and  the  ir 
creasing  relief  expenditures  which  have  become  a  markej 
characteristic  of  our  prosperity.  Social  workers  have  wor 
dered  at  this  development,  and  have  been  inclined  to  ascrib1 
it  to  more  liberal  amounts  of  relief  given  to  individual  fair, 
ilies.  But  the  available  figures  seem  to  show  rather  tha1 
the  amount  of  relief  per  family  has  hardly  risen  since  1923!! 
What  seems  to  have  happened  is  that  the  number  of  familie 
receiving  relief  has  been  increasing  faster  than  both  popula 
tion  and  the  cost  of  living. 

A  generation  ago   people   talked   about  the   unemployec 
Idle  labor  running  to  waste  appeared  as  a  personal  problerr' 
Lack  of  foresight  among  the  poor  brought  more  people  int 
the  world  than  could  find  sustenance;  and  the  least  capablt 
the  thriftless,  the  untrained,  the  dissipated,  the  unambitious' 
and   the   physically   and  mentally   handicapped   gave   us   ail 
army  of  unemployed  and  unemployable. 

Then  the  conception  changed  to  unemployment  as  a  prob\ 
lem  of  industry.    Not  the  personal  qualities,  but  the  fluctua1 
tions  of  industrial  demand  caused  unemployment.     Over    I 
period  of  years,  industry  was  able  to  absorb  all  the  grow  (I 
ing  population,  but  its  needs  for  labor  were  intermittent 
and  thus  irregularity  of  employment  rather  than  a  surpluj 
of  workers  was  looked  upon  as  the  essence  of  the  problen 
of  unemployment.  (Continued  on  page  77)! 


"Let  Out 


By  ISADOR  LUBIN 


OU  are  hereby  notified  that  after  April  first 

your    services   will    no   longer  be  required." 

Neatly   typed   on   his   employer's  stationery, 

this  was  what  William  Brown  found  in  his 

pay  envelope  one  day  toward  the  end  of  last 

March. 

,,  Brown  had  been  with  the  firm  nearly  two  years;  he  had 
always  shown  up  before  the  working  whistle  blew;  he  had 
i^never  knocked  off  a  day.  It  was  his  ambition  that  the  "boss" 
iri would  never  "have  anything  on  him."  He'd  done  his  best 
Id  to  make  sure  that  through  no  fault  of  his  own  would  he 
.  ever  be  fired.  Nor  was  he.  He  was  let  out  because  the 
u  company's  work  was  slack. 

i(  Brown  had  been  out  of  work  before  and  he  knew  what 
i  was  involved.  The  last  time,  back  in  1926,  it  had  meant 
ffi  four  months  of  trudging  from  one  factory  to  another.  It 
i(!had  meant  studying  the  want  ads  every  night,  getting  up  at 
,  six  in  the  morning  to  be  at  the  gate  before  the  crowd  got 
j,,  there,  and  then  finding  some  way  to  kill  the  rest  of  the  day. 
it,. The  employment  man  rarely  started  interviews  before  8, 
jl  and  by  the  time  he  had  seen  Brown  it  was  usually  between 
s.9  and  10  o'clock.  After  that,  it  was  not  worth  while  trying 
n.,Dther  factories — the  hiring  was  over  for  the  day. 

He  had  tried  several  private  employment  agencies,  but 
without  success.  Somebody  had  suggested  the  free  state  JUDGING  by  the  findings  of  some  who  have  looked  into 
nremployment  agency,  a  branch  of  which  was  located  in  his  J  the  unemployment  situation  of  the  past  eighteen  months, 
K  :ity,  but  it  reported  no  calls  for  men  to  operate  a  lathe.  Brown's  problem  .should  have  been  a  relatively  simple  one. 
j,  The  employers  of  the  city  of  T —  asked  occasionally  for  a 
a*ang  of  unskilled  men,  but  when  it  came  to  experienced 
0  machine  operators  they  preferred  to  do  their  own  picking 
;„  from  the  crowds  that  gathered  at  the  gate  in  response  to 
Knewspaper  ads. 

u  All  this  had  left  a  haunting  impression.  Brown  could  not 
Hi  :Iose  his  mind  to  troubled  memories : 

"That  last  month  of  unemployment  sure  was  tough  for 
,a  :he  wife  and  kids.  ...  At  first,  things  weren't  so  bad.  We 
,,  :hought  the  $300  we  had  put  away  would  keep  things  going 


believe  you  save  anything  in  the  long  run  buying  from  chain 
stores  .  .  .  and  when  hard  times  come  along  you  could  starve 
to  death  for  all  the  cash-and-carry  cares.  .  .  .  What's  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  kids  to  do  when  he  loses  his  job  if  these 
chain  stores  drive  out  all  the  neighborhood  grocers?  ...  It 
looked  for  a  while  like  we'd  have  to  write  to  Alice's  brother 
up  in  Illinois  to  ask  a  loan. . . .  Luck  finally  changed. .  . . 

"Over  eighteen  months  now,  been  averaging  around  $35  a 
week.  Alice  has  been  putting  $5  into  the  Building  and  Loan 
Association  every  Monday.  Almost  $400  saved  up.  Things 
sure  have  been  going  smooth. 

"Next  Saturday — let  out." 

William  Brown  is  one  of  some  two  million  workers  who 
were  out  of  employment  in  the  spring  of  1928.  What  be- 
came of  him? 

Immediately  after  the  closing  whistle,  March  31,  Brown 
asked  his  foreman  why  he  had  been  "let  out."  He  was  told 
that  orders  for  dredging  machinery  were  slow  and  that  the 
force  had  to  be  curtailed.  There  was  no  complaint  as  to  his 
conduct  or  efficiency.  If  orders  picked  up,  perhaps  they 
could  use  him  again.  It  might  be  worth  his  while  to  drop 
in  now  and  then  and  see  whether  there  was  anything  doing. 
If  he  hit  the  right  time,  he  might  find  something. 


:,  jntil  a  new  job  turned  up.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
;.  :he  $300  did  not  look  so  big.  .  .  .  Forty  dollars  sure  is  a  lot 

)f  rent,  but  what's  a  man  with  three  children  going  to  c'ij? 
£\t  that,  four  rooms  are  crowded.  .  .  .  Little  Jack's  sickness. 
.  Twenty  dollars  wasn't  so  much  for  the  doctor.  He  was  over 
)K  ix  or  seven  times.  Still  .  .  . 

j(  "During  the  last  month  of  unemployment  every  nickel 
,,.  ooked  big.  ...  It  was  funny  to  find  yourself  setting  the 
jjiilarm  thirty  minutes  early,  to  have  time  to  walk  over  to 

I  he    west    end    in    answer    to    a 
;  .vant  ad.  .  .   .  The  rent  money 

•ouldn't    be    touched.  .  .  .  Alice 

lad   to   get  old    Huber   to  trust 

ier  for  the  groceries.  ...  I  didn't 

•ealize    when    I    told    Alice    six 

nonths    earlier    to    buy    all    her 

tuff  at  Huber's  that  old   Huber 


American  industry  has  been  expanding.  New  industries  and 
trades  have  been  springing  up,  taking  on  more  and  more  men. 
During  the  past  seven  years  the  changing  standards  of 
American  life  have  brought  into  our  service  industries, 
for  example,  over  1,100,000  additional  workers  who  feed 
us  in  restaurants,  make  our  beds,  or  bow  obsequiously 
to  us  in  hotels,  cut  our  hair,  manicure  our  nails,  wash 
our  clothes  in  laundries,  and  clean  and  press  our  suits  and 
dresses. 

The  new  lines  of  activity,  in  short,  are  ready  to  absorb 
those  workers  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  older 
industries.  Indeed,  they  are  doing  more  than  that ;  they  are 
taking  on  more  people  than  the  older  industries  are  letting 
out.  Recent  figures  show  that  between  1920  and  1927  the 
net  increase  in  workers  employed  in  all  occupations  was 
817,000.  Surely,  William  Brown  should  not  have  found 
much  difficulty  in  getting  a  new  job. 

When  Brown  was  interviewed  in  August,  1928,  he  was 
still  unemployed.  For  almost  five  months  he  had  been 

following  the  want  ads,  making 
personal  inquiries,  and  calling 
at  employment  agencies.  Thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  well-built 
and  vigorous,  he  impresses  one 
.  .  .-  as  an  intelligent  and  willing 

of  industrial  unemployment.  1  his  article     workman.  An  interview  with  his 
is  based  on   one  section   of  the  study — a     former    foreman    confirmed    the 


AT  the  suggestion  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Education,  the 
Institute  of  Economics  of  Brookings  In- 
titution  has  been  making  a  broad  study 


vould  have  to  come  to  our  rescue     survey  of  754  workers  "let  out"  during  the     fact  that  his  discharge  was  due 
>efore  long.  .  .  .  Can't  make  me     twelve  months  preceding  September ,1928     to  curtailed  production  and  that 
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After  a  careful  check  of  employers'  records,  all 
voluntary  quits,  and  discharges  for  inefficiency  orl 
insubordination,  were  eliminated.  The  earnings  of 
the  group  ranged  from  $12  to  $60  a  week.  More 
than  20  industries  were  represented,  the  occupa-, 
tional  lists  including  riveters,  wire  rollers,  grinders, 
pipe  fitters,  weavers,  spinners,  belt  makers,  punch- 
press  operators,  cement  mixers,  musicians,  cabinet 
makers,  general  workers  in  yards,  gate  tenders, 
general-utility  men,  a  draftsman.  They  were  of  all 
ages,  118  under  25  years  of  age,  77  over  45,  the 
majority  between  21  and  45. 


T: 
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THE. ELECTRIC  RIVETER 

By  Max  Kalish 

he  had  been  industrious  and  faithful.  If  work  picked  up 
again  the  firm  would  like  to  have  him  back. 

By  the  middle  of  the  summer,  Brown  had  spent  all  his 
savings  and  had  had  to  ask  for  financial  help  from  a  brother- 
in-law.  He  was  determined  to  find  an  opening  where  he 
could  use  his  skill  and  training,  for  he  was  loath  to  sacrifice 
the  results  of  his  whole  working  life.  Dismayed  by  his 
inability  to  secure  employment  in  an  industrial  plant,  in 
desperation  he  finally  got  a  job  mowing  lawns.  He  could 
do  this  during  the  late  mornings  and  the  afternoons  and 
thus  had  the  early  hours  of  the  day  in  which  to  seek  perma- 
nent work.  When  seen  by  an  investigator  he  had  ten  lawns 
to  mow  each  week,  and  he  thought  this  work  would  last 
until  October.  The  small  income  from  this  source,  with 
about  $4  which  he  earned  at  a  gas  station  Sundays,  partially 
met  the  family  needs.  In  August,  Mrs.  Brown,  determined 
that  her  husband  should  not  accept  permanent  employment 
which  would  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled,  went 
to  work  in  a  laundry.  The  children  were  left  in  the  care  of 
neighbors.  The  combined  earnings  of  the  -Browns  were  close 
to  $25  a  week.  They  were  unable  to  put  aside  anything  for 
sickness  or  other  emergencies. 

In  a  survey  of  754  workers  known  to  have  been  discharged 
in  certain  factories  in  three  industrial  centers  during  the  12 
months  preceding  September  I,  1928,  it  was  found  that 
almost  half  of  the  persons  interviewed  were  in  a  position  not 
unlike  that  of  William  Brown.  The  survey  included  no 
persons  unemployed  for  causes  over  which  they  had  control. 


HREE   hundred   and   forty-four  of  these   754 
workers — that  is  45.5  per  cent — were  still  out;- 
of  employment  when  interviewed  late  last  summer.  !• 
Twenty-nine  of  them,  3.8  per  cent,  had  for  more 
than  a  year  been  unable  to  find  permanent  jobs. 
Sixty-three  had  been  without  regular  work  for  over 
eight  months,  and  approximately  one-third  had  been 
idle  for  more  than  three  months. 

To  exist  during  the  months  of  idleness,   102  of  J 
these  workers  had  taken  on  short-time  jobs  of  one^ 
sort  or  another.   One  punch-press  operator,  formerly 
employed   in   a  metal-stamping  plant,   found   work' 
now  and  then  "simonizing"  automobiles  for  private! 
owners.   A  former  truck  driver,  aged  33,  became  ai 
telegraph  messenger  boy.   An  iron  caster  was  forced 
to  turn  to  selling  newspapers  at  the  age  of  41.    Ai 
skilled  textile  operator  distributed  political  circulars 
for  state  primary  candidates. 

In   a   surprisingly   large   number  of  cases,  more1! 
than    two-thirds    in    fact,    savings    were    available; 
during  the  period  immediately  following  discharge. 
Very   frequently   close    relatives   supplemented    the' 
family     income.      Here    and    there,    though     the; 
proportion   of   instances   was   relatively   small,   the   worker! 
called   upon    the    local  municipal    welfare    department    for  j 
aid.     Several  cases  were  found  where,  in  return   for  such  | 
aid,  the  unemployed  worked   at  the  municipal  poor  farms  | 
several  days  each  week.     In  some  cases  also,  private  charita-} 
ble  organizations  were  the  main  source  of  income. 

The  experiences  of  the  fortunate  workers  who  found  per- : 
manent  employment  were,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those 
of  the  workers  still  unemployed  when  interviewed.     Getting 
a  new  job  was  not  in  any  sense  a  simple  matter.     Of  the' 
410  persons  who  had  found  permanent  work  by  September 
fir«,»-,  nine  had  secured  their  jobs  only  after  eleven  months  of 
searching.     Seventy  had  been  unemployed  for  six  months  or 
more,  and  171  for  more  than  three  months.     Only  47  had 
been  out  of  work  for  less  than  a  month  between  jobs.    That 
is  to  say,  only  11.5  per  cent  of  the  workers  who  had  been 
able  to  get  steady  employment  found  it  possible  to  do  so , 
within   30  days  after   their   discharge.     Approximately    52 
per  cent,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  forced  to  remain  idle 
for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  year  before  getting  re-located.  ] 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  men  got  their  old  jobs  back] 
after  discharge.     The  remainder  were  in  most  cases  forced ' 
to  take  employment  which  had  little  or  no  relation  to  the] 
type  of  work  for  which  the  individual  concerned  had  been 
trained.    Former  cement  workers,  wire  rollers  and  operators 
of  grinding  machinery  were  found  as  counter  men  in  lunch- 
rooms.   A  boiler  worker,  and  a  trained  cutter  with  34  years  on 
experience  in  a  clothing  factory,  had  become  gasoline-station 
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attendants.  One  of  these  men  had  been  earning  $35  a  week 
at  his  old  job  but  after  eleven  months  of  idleness  he  took 
the  filling-station  job  at  $20.  Other  cutters  had  become 
watchmen  in  warehouses,  time  keepers  in  steel  plants,  and 
clerks  in  meat  markets.  One  licensed  stationary  engineer 

Length  of  Unemployment 


Those  who  found 
new  employment 


Those    still    unem- 
ployed Sept.  i,  1928 


Length  of  time 

unemployed 

Under  I   month 

1  month-2  months 

2  months-3  months 

3  months-4  months 

4  months-5  months 

5  months-6  months 

6  months-7  months 

7  months-8  months 

8  months-g  months 

9  months- 1  o  months 

10  months- 1 1  months 

11  months- 1 2  months 
Over  i  year 

No  data 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

Number  of  number  of  Number  of      number 
workers       workers      workers       of  workers 


47 

66 

66 

60 

43 

30 

28 

23 

18 

10 

7 

3 

6 

3 


179 

239 
282 
312 
340 
363 
38i 
391 
398 
401 
407 
410 


43 
40 

37 
34 
26 

22 
27 

18 
31 
19 

8 

29 
3 


83 
1 20 

154 
1 80 

202 
229 

247 
278 

297 
304 
312 
341 

344 


ultimately  found  a  job  as  caretaker  in  a  public  park;  an  oper- 
ator of  a  welding  machine  after  three  months  of  unemploy- 
ment became  a  farm  hand ;  and  an  experienced  spinner  took  on 
the  job  of  radio-repair  man.  A  skilled  wood  worker  employed 
for  many  years  in  a  piano  factory,  was  mixing  salves 
for  a  drug  manufacturer  at  $20  a  week.  Seven 
of  the  men  were  frank  to  admit  that  after  months 
of  enforced  loafing  they  had  taken  up  bootlegging. 

Only  1 88  (45  per  cent  of  the  workers  who  found 
employment)  had  been  able  to  secure  jobs  in  any 
way  similar  to  those  formerly  held.  Two-thirds  of 
the  reemployed  were  found  in  what  to  them  were 
new  industries.  Not  only  did  they  have  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  new  environment  but  also  to  a  new 
type  of  product. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  new  employment  was 
found  only  at  a  sacrifice  in  income.  Eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  workers  when  interviewed  were  earning 
more  at  their  newly  acquired  work  than  when  last 
steadily  employed.  The  larger  number,  however 
(48  per  cent  to  be  exact),  received  lower  wages 
on  the  new  jobs  than  on  the  old.  In  a  few  cases, 
earnings  were  reduced  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  they  ranged  from  60  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  previous  earnings.  In  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cases  the  wage-rates  in  the  new  employ- 
ment were  just  about  equal  to  what  the  workers 
had  received  on  their  former  jobs. 

IT  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  finding  a  new  job 
has  become  a  serious  problem  for  the  dispossessed 
worker.  For  the  skilled  who  do  not  want  to  join 
the  ranks  of  common  labor,  the  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute.  When  unemployment  among  this 
class  is  caused  by  new  technique  or  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  human  labor,  the  opportunities  for 
finding  work  for  which  the  workers  have  been 
trained  become  cumulatively  restricted. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  interviewed  that  no  adequate 
machinery  is  available  for  aiding  the  dis- 
;ed  in  rinding  new  employment.  The 


modern  employer  does  not  use  the  public  employment 
exchange.  By  depending  on  the  newspaper  ad,  he  places 
the  brunt  of  the  search  for  employment  upon  the  worker. 
Recent  experiences  of  firms  which  have  attempted  to 
cooperate  with  some  of  the  public  employment  exchanges 
lead  one  to  sympathize  with  their  attitude  toward  these 
agencies.  Not  until  we  have  a  widespread,  coordinated 
employment-exchange  system  with  an  adequate,  trained  staff 
can  we  hope  to  get  employers  to  use  public  employment 
offices  in  meeting  their  labor  needs. 

Earnings   of  workers  on  new  jobs  secured  before   September, 

1928,  as  compared  with  earnings  in  last  permanent 

employment 


Workers 
having 
Item               higher 
income 

Workers 
having 
lower 
income 

Workers 
having 
same 
income 

No 
information 

Number                        97 
Per  cent  of  those 
who  secured  jobs       18.8 

197 

48.0 

III 
27.1 

25 
6.1 

Whether  we  can  hope  for  some  sort  of  insurance  to  tide 
the  unemployed  over  the  period  of  enforced  idleness,  yet 
remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  the  few  en- 
lightened organizations  which  have  seriously  attacked  the 
problem  of  making  provision  for  their  unemployed  workers 
will  in  the  near  future  stimulate  sufficient  interest  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  to  lead  to  some  sort  of  public  action. 
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i.  Switching  yard 


2.  Qlass  works 


6.  Movie  house 


Yard  Men 

IThe  switching  yard  of  the  X.Y.Z.  Railroad  at  N. 
»  employed  305  men.  Two-thirds  of  the  force  was 
unskilled  or  semi-skilled  labor,  while  about  100  of  these 
employes  were  highly  skilled  railroad  men  who  had  been 
with  the  X.Y.Z.  for  from  two  to  nineteen  years.  Partly 
as  an  experiment  in  increasing  speed  and  efficiency,  partly  to 
meet  a  local  problem  of  smoke  and  noise  nuisance  within  a 
growing  municipality,  the  X.Y.Z.  electrified  its  switching 
yard.  As  a  result,  151  men  were  able  to  do  the  work  for- 
merly requiring  305.  Also,  it  was  found  that  less  skill  and 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  switching-yard  force  was  called 
for  under  the  new  conditions.  Accordingly,  154  men  were 
laid  off  on  a  week's  notice.  The  larger  proportion  of  these 
were  from  among  the  higher-paid  group,  most  of  whom  had 
spent  their  working  life  acquiring  the  skill  to  hold  the  jobs 
from  which  they  were  dismissed. 

Glass-workers 

2  The  Owens  machine,  which  mechanized  the  ancient 
»  glass-blowing  industry,  is  a  "semi-automatic"  machine. 
More  recently,  it  has  been  supplemented  by  a  feed-and-flow 
machine,  which  makes  several  divisions  of  the  glass  industry 
practically  automatic.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  ma- 
chine does  in  one  hour  what  it  would  take  41  workers  to 
do  by  hand,  and  with  it,  3  operatives  can  accomplish  what 
10  could  do  with  the  semi-automatic  equipment.  During 
the  past  winter,  the  D.  Glass  Works,  which  turns  out  bot- 
tles in  various  stock  sizes,  installed  the  most  up-to-date  auto- 
matic machines.  This  more  than  trebled  its  output.  The 
L.  Bottle  Works,  the  chief  competitor  of  D.,  tried  feebly  to 
maintain  its  hold  on  its  market.  In  less  than  six  months 
the  L.  works  shut  down,  throwing  213  men  and  women 
out  of  work  in  the  middle  of  the  slack  season  for  the  indus- 
tries in  that  community. 

Steel-workers 

3      The    use    of    machinery    and    power    has    advanced 
•    rapidly  throughout  the  steel  industry  in  the  past  few 
years.     For  example,  2  men  now  do  the  work  done  by  141" 


Busy  Machines— 

Unemployment   as  Part  of  the 

By  BEULAH  AMIDON 

charging  furnaces;  7  men  can  cast  as  much  pig-iron  as  60 
could  cast  a  decade  ago;  in  open-hearth  operation,  i  man 
does  the  work  of  40;  2  men  now  replace  128  in  unloading 
pig-iron.  By  the  use  of  such  economies  of  time  and  man- 
power, the  T.  G.  Steel  Mills  have  decreased  their  personnel 
by  more  than  1,300  in  the  past  three  years.  Simultane- 
ously, the  gross  tonnage  of  steel  produced  by  these  mills 
increased  from  1,730,724  in  1927  to  1,901,707  in  1928. 

Machine-hands 

4  The  L.  Shock  Absorber  Company  received  the  rec- 
»  ord  order  of  its  history  some  months  ago.  It  was 
employing  at  that  time  800  workers.  It  planned  to  take 
on  a  force  of  2,000  more  and  so  advertised.  Workers  came 
flocking  from  three  states.  A  thousand  men  were  taken  on, 
in  groups  of  a  hundred  or  less.  Nine  belts  or  lines  were 
operated,  and  400  units  were  considered  a  fair  day's  work 
for  each  line.  But  management  began  to  work  out  more 
1  effective  ways  of  using  both  machine-  and  man-power  and  , 
more  effective  methods  of  handling  materials  and  equip- 
ment. Instead  of  taking  on  the  second  thousand  workers, 
mechanical  improvements  were  made,  and  various  "speeding 
up"  devices  put  into  effect,  including  a  "bonus"  of  a  box  of 
cigars  to  the  line  that  exceeded  400  units.  As  a  result,  the 
day's  output  has  been  increased  from  400  to  2,2OO  units  with 
from  2  to  5  hours'  overtime  per  day  required  to  get  out  a 
day's  work  and  receive  a  day's  pay. 

Rubber- workers 

5      Eight    years    ago    the    Blank    Rubber    Company  com- 
»    menced   a  series  of  time   studies   and   process  studies, 
one  of  the  results  of  which  has  been  the  installation  of  new 
and  improved  labor-saving  appliances.     During  these  years, 
it  has  increased   its  output   from  32,000  units  per  day  to 
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'rocess  of  Industrial  Growth 


Drawings  by  Herbert  Pullinger 

7,000  units  per  day,  or  about  78  per  cent.     At  the  same 

„  ime,  the  production   force  decreased   from  24,000  men   to 

'  6,500,  or  about  30  per  cent.     Much  of  this  increased  effi- 

^ency  was  the  result  of  time  studies  and  the  rearrangement 

t  various  steps  along  the  production  line,  but  the   larger 

art  was  due  to  the  displacement  of  men  by  machines. 

Musicians 

^  The  Rialto  Theater  in  a  large  eastern  city  had  an 
J*  orchestra  of  40  trained  musicians.  The  Rialto  in- 
ailed  a  "talking  movie,"  and  overnight  these  40  musicians 
rere  out  of  'a  job.  In  the  same  city,  another  theater  noti- 
ed  its  22  orchestra  members  that  within  a  week  their  serv- 
es would  no  longer  be  required,  because  of  the  installation 
f  a  "talkie." 

Sugar-workers 

7  One  of  the  large  sugar  refineries  on  the  eastern  sea- 
»  board  erected  a  new  plant  about  four  years  ago  de- 
gned  to  produce  2,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar  a  day 
nd  employ  500  men.  By  improved  manufacturing  methods, 
jpplemented  by  a  change  in  the  method  of  wage  payment, 
force  of  400  men  is  now  producing  3,500,000  pounds  daily. 

Machinists 

5  When  young  John  Doe  succeeded  his  father  as  head 
»  of  the  Doe  Machine  Shops,  he  decided  to  "get  away 
m  moss-back  methods"  and  installed  the  most  modern 
juipment  obtainable.  As  part  of  this  revolution,  I  man  with 
gang"  of  7  semi-automatic  machines  now  replaces  25 
:illed  machinists.  Thirty  workers  with  10  machines  are 
oing  the  work  of  220  workers  with  2O  old-type  machines, 
ome  of  these  men  had  spent  all  their  working  lives  in  the 


Doe  shops.    None  of  them  was  given  more  than  a  week's 
notice  before  being  laid  off. 

Repair-men 

9     In    railway    repair    shops,    4    men    with    oxyacetylene 
•    torches  can  do  in  from  3  to  7  hours  what  it  formerly 
took  8  men  3  weeks  to  perform  in  repairs  to  locomotives. 

Sheet-metal  Workers 

The  Blank  Sheet  and  Tube  Company  has  in- 
creased  its  output  and  cut  its  labor  bills  by  install- 
ing a  tramrail  crane,  with  the  help  of  which  3  workers  now 
do  the  work  of  28.  A  week  before  the  crane  was  in  place, 
25  men  were  notified  that  their  services  were  no  longer 
needed.  The  same  concern  has  equipped  5  men  with  trac- 
tors to  replace  48  men  as  crane  loaders. 

Tool-makers 

UThe  Jones  Tool  Company  makes  drop-forged 
«  hand  tools,  including  hammers,  wrenches,  chisels, 
punches,  screw-drivers,  and  so  on.  It  used  to  take  from  3 
to  4  days  from  the  time  the  blank  reached  the  forging  ham- 
mers till  the  tool  reached  the  stockroom.  Then  a  new  cycle 
was  established,  with  equipment  to  keep  the  work  moving 
Almost  constantly  from  unloading  stock  from  cars  to  lay- 
ing down  finished  tools  on  the  platform.  In  1922  the  com- 
pany had  1 6  drop  hammers  and  employed  480  men.  Last 
year  it  had  22  drop  hammers  and  a  working  force  of  280. 
Output  had  increased  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 

Textile-workers 

In  1927  the  R.  F.  Textile  Mills  employing 
5,ioo  workers  produced  137,000  yards  of  wool- 
ens of  a  certain  width,  texture  and  quality.  During  the 
slack  season,  new  and  improved  machinery  was  installed 
and  an  efficiency  system,  suggested  by  an  engineering  expert, 
was  introduced.  In  1928,  a  labor  force  of  3,000  produced 
the  same  yardage,  of  the  same  width,  texture  and  quality. 
The  2,100  displaced  workers  were  added  to  an  already  acute 
unemployment  situation  in  a  disorganized  textile  market. 
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By  SUMNER  H.  SLIGHTER 


•OR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  rapidly 
growing  country,  employment  in  our  two 
largest  branches  of  industry — farming  and 
manufacturing — is  manifesting  a  definitely 
downward  trend.  The  drop  has  not  been  a 
momentary  slump  such  as  business  depres- 
sions have  often  produced.  It  is  a  long-time  trend  which  has 
been  going  on  in  agriculture  since  about  1910,  and  in  manu- 
facturing since  1920,  and  which  may  continue  for  some  time 
to  come.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease 
in  the  number  of  railroad  workers  since  1920,  and  employ- 
ment in  mining  has  remained  substantially  stationary. 

The  greatest  drop  has  occurred  in  farming.  The  agri- 
cultural census  of  1925  indicates  that  farm  population 
diminished  by  2,500,000  between  IQ2O  and  1925,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  there  was 
a  further  fall  of  nearly  1,300,000  between  1925 
and  1928.  Not  all  of  the  persons  who  left  the  farms 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  but  if  the  proportion 
so  employed  was  the  same  as  in  the  total  farm 
population  of  1920  (admittedly  a  conjectural 
assumption),  then  there  has  been  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200,000  in  agricultural  employment.  The 
decrease  in  factory  workers  between  1919  and  1925 
was  over  800,000.  The  change  since  1925  is  un- 
certain, but  the  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  indicates  that  factory  workers  in  1928 
were  200,000  less  numerous  than  in  1925  (assuming 
that  the  bias  in  the  index,  due  to  its  failure  to  take 
account  of  new  plants,  has  been  the  same  since  1925 
as  it  was  between  1923  and  1925).  The  decrease 
in  railroad  employment  since  1920  has  been  about 
300,000  (exclusive  of  the  drop  in  the  shop  forces 
which  is  counted  in  the  decrease  in  factory  employ- 
ment). In  all,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about 
2,300,000  during  the  last  eight  years  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  four  major  branches  of 
industry — farming,  manufacturing,  railroading,  and 
mining. 


BETWEEN  1920  and  1928,  the  population  of 
the  country  increased  by  13,600,000.  Were  it 
not  that  employment  in  many  branches  of  industry 
has  grown  at  a  spectacular  rate,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly be  confronted  with  unemployment  of 
unprecedented  volume.  But  between  1920  and 
1927  the  number  of  workers  in  the  building  trades 
increased  by  possibly  300,000.  The  more  than  two- 
fold gain  in  automobile  registrations  has  led  to  an 
increase  of  roughly  750,000  persons  engaged  in 
selling  and  servicing  automobiles  and  of  more  than 
500,000  in  the  number  of  hotel  workers.  Public- 
school  teachers  increased  by  135,000  between  1920 
and  1926,  and  telephone  employes  by  over  78,000 
between  1920  and  1927.  L.  B.  Mann  estimates 
that  there  are  now  100,000  more  life-insurance 


agents  than  in  1920.  Bobbed  hair  and  a  substantial  rise  j 
the  purchasing  power  of  salaries  and  wages  have  produce 
a  boom  in  the  barbering  and  beauty-parlor  businesses  an 
an  increase  of  nearly  200,000  in  the  number  of  barbers  ar[ 
hair-dressers.  Finally,  the  students  in  secondary  schools  art 
colleges  have  increased  from  3,100,000  in  1920  to  neari 
5,200,000  in  1926,  or  67  per  cent.  Whether  or  not  the  ni 
result  has  been  a  growth  in  unemployment  no  one  knowj 
because  there  are  too  many  uncertain  items  on  each  side  > 
the  balance  sheet.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — occupi 
tional  shifts  of  almost  revolutionary  size  and  rapidity  ha! 
been  occurring.  These  shifts  are  the  outstanding  charaj 
teristic  of  the  present  labor  market.  What  causes  lie  behir| 
them  and  what  problems  of  public  policy  do  they  create? 
The  recent  shrinkage  in  agricultural,  factory  and  railro;'] 


Woodcuts  by  the  Belgian  artist  Frans  Masereel 

White-collar  jobs  are  increasing 
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employment  and  the  stationary  employment  in  mining  have  men,  alone  counts  for  over  half  the  total  drop  among  wage 
not  been  caused  by  a  drop  in  production.  Agricultural  out-  earners  in  manufacturing  between  1919  and  1925.  The 
put,  it  is  true,  was  slightly  less  in  1927  than  in  1920  but  agricultural  depression  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease 
factory  production  increased  22  per  cent,  the  output  of  of  employment  in  the  farm-implement  and  fertilizer  in- 
freight-ton-miles  by  the  railroads  about  4  per  cent,  and  the  dustries,  and  changing  fashions  and  social  habits  largely 
output  of  mines  about  2O  per  cent.  The  growth  of  physical  account  for  the  fewer  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
>utput  in  the  face  of  shrinking  or  stationary  employment  of  buttons,  needles,  hooks,  pins,  eyes,  snap  fasteners,  hair- 
has  led  many  persons  to  attribute  the  displacement  of  men  pins,  combs,  jewels,  cigar  boxes,  sewing  machines,  and 


sewing-machine  cases  and  attachments.  In  about  twenty- 
three  industries  a  major,  if  not  the  major,  reason  for  the 
shrinkage  of  employment  has  been  contraction  in  the  market. 
These  industries  account  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
drop  in  factory  employment  between  1919  and  1925.  In 
the  third  place,  the  industries  which  have  been  characterized 


eight  years,  but  in  every  instance  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  total  employment  since  1920. 

CLOSELY  related  to  the  suggestion  that  machines  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  shrinking  or  stationary 


to  labor-saving  methods  and  machines.     Fewer  workers  are 

;aid  to  be  needed  because  each  man  is  producing  so  much 
It  is   pointed    out,    for   example,    that   whereas   the 

average  output  per  factory  worker  actually  diminished  by 

ibout  5  per  cent  between  1909  and  1919,  it  increased  about 

36  per  cent  between  1920  and  1927. 
But  this  explanation  is  too  simple  to  fit  the  facts.    In  the      by  most  revolutionary  technical  changes  do  not  necessarily 

irst  place,  in  neither  mining  nor  railroading  has  production      employ  fewer  workers.    The  petroleum-refining,  automobile, 

aer  employe  grown  so  rapidly  since   1920  as  it  did  during      pottery,  cement,   and   cast-iron-pipe  industries  have  all   ex- 

:he  decade  ending  with  1919.    Yet  between  1910  and  1920,      perienced  radical  technical  changes  during  the  last  seven  or 

,:he   number    of    mine    workers    and    railroad    workers    in- 
leased.    In  the  second  place,  the  shrinkage  of  employment 

n   manufacturing  has   occurred    to    a   great   extent    in    in- 

lustries  which  have  suffered   from  contraction  of  markets 

•ather   than   in   those   in   which   technical   change   has  been 

nost   rapid.     Ship   and    boat   building,  which   lost   337,ooo      employment    in    farming,    manufacturing,    railroading    and 

mining,  is  the  theory,  advanced  frequently  during 
the  last  year,  that  the  producing  power  of  industry 
has  been  outrunning  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
public.  But  this  theory  will  not  bear  examination. 
To  begin  with,  the  extraordinary  flood  of  goods 
which  is  said  to  be  taxing  the  public's  ability  to 
purchase  is  not  in  evidence.  Agricultural  output  in 
1920  was  greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  subsequent 
year.  Factory  and  mineral  production  increased 
substantially  between  1920  and  1923,  but  since 
1923  they  have  increased  less  rapidly  than  during 
most  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century.  During 
the  quinquennial  ending  in  1927,  factory  output 
gained  only  4  per  cent  as  against  22  per  cent  be- 
tween 1899  and  1904,  30  per  cent  between  1904 
and  1909,  6  per  cent  between  1909  and  1914,  and 
26  per  cent  between  1914  and  1919.  The  output 
of  mines  was  almost  stationary — it  increased  less 
than  2  per  cent  as  against  a  90  per  cent  expansion 
during  the  period  1898-1900  to  1908-1910,  and 
45  per  cent  during  the  period  1908-1910  to 
1918-1920.  The  output  of  railroads  has  also  been 
practically  stationary  since  1923.  During  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  century,  however,  it  grew 
rapidly — 43  per  cent  between  1899  and  1904,  27 
per  cent  between  1904  and  1909,  27  per  cent  be- 
tween 1909  and  1914,  and  29  per  cent  between 
1914  and  1919.  These  figures  deserve  special 
emphasis.  During  the  years  of  the  much  vaunted 
"Coolidge  prosperity,"  the  production  of  four 
major  branches  of  industry  was  almost  stationary. 
Clearly  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  the  country 
has  been  deluged  with  a  rapidly  rising  flood  of 
goods. 

But  the  case  against  the  overproduction  theory 
of  displacement  becomes  stronger  when  we  examine 
the  value  of  the  output  of  farming,  manufacturing, 
railroading,  and  mining.  Although  the  physical 
product  has  been  growing  at  a  modest  rate,  the 
From  The  City-A  Portfolio  of  Modern  Life  va]ue  product,  due  to  falling  prices,  diminished 

-while  jobs  in  manufacturing  slump  from   approximately  $107,420,000,000  in    1920   to 
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$84,917,000,000  in  1923,  and  $88,033,000,000  in  1927.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  received  by  farmers,  manufacturers, 
railroads,  and  mines  for  their  output  in  1927  was  approxi- 
mately 1 8  per  cent  less  than  in  1920,  and  only  about  3/4  per 
cent  more  than  in  1923.  During  the  same  time,  however,  the 
number  of  dollars  spent  by  the  country  was  rapidly  growing. 
The  best  index  of  national  expenditures  is  furnished  by 
debits  to  individual  accounts.  Professor  M.  A.  Copeland 
has  estimated  that  the  total  volume  of  debits  in  1927  was 
35  per  cent  above  1920,  and  41  per  cent  above  1923.  In 
order  to  be  conservative,  however,  we  shall  measure  expendi- 
tures by  the  actual  debits  in  140  cities  exclusive  of  New 
York.  In  1927,  they  were  17  per  cent  above  1920  and  25 
per  cent  above  1923.  In  view  of  these  figures,  it  is  con- 
servative to  assume  that  the  dollar  expenditures  of  the 
country  in  1927  were  at  least  one-fifth  more  than  in  1920 
and  one-fourth  more  than  in  1923.  Since  the  output  of 
farms,  factories,  railroads,  and  mines  has  been  diminishing 
in  value  while  the  country's  volume  of  spending  has  been 
increasing,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  the  trend  of 
employment  in  these  four  main  branches  of  industry  by  the 
country's  inability  to  purchase  their  products. 

STILL  another  popular  explanation  of  the  falling  or 
stationary  employment  in  some  branches  of  industry 
is  the  alleged  restriction  of  production  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers— a  restriction  motivated  by  the  fact  that  greater 
profit  can  be  made  by  selling  a  limited  output  at  a  higher 
price  and  made  possible  by  trade  associations  and  other 
devices  for  creating  concert  of  action.  But  this  explanation 
obviously  does  not  apply  to  either  agriculture  or  railroading, 
which  together  account  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  total 
shrinkage  in  employment.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  bituminous 
coal  mining  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  employment,  is 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  mining  industries.  Some 
color  is  lent  to  the  theory  that  during  the  last  five  years 
combinations  of  manufacturers  have  limited  output,  by  the 
fact  that  between  1919  and  1923  the  physical  output  of 
factories  increased  by  28  per  cent  whereas  between  1923 
and  1928,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  it  increased 
only  10  per  cent.  In  many  branches  of  manufacturing, 
however,  competition  has  been  notoriously  severe.  Further- 
more, absence  of  effective  restriction  is  indicated  by  the 
decrease  of  about  7  per  cent  in  non-agricultural  wholesale 
prices  between  1923  and  1927,  and  by  the  exceptionally 
high  failure  rate  among  manufacturing  enterprises.  In  fact, 
substantially  more  manufacturers  failed  during  each  of  the 
five  years  from  1923  to  1927  than  in  1921,  the  worst  year 
of  the  depression. 

EVIDENTLY  a  major  reason  for  the  trend  of  employ- 
ment in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  railroading  and 
mining  is  the  state  of  demand — the  reluctance  of  the  public 
to  buy  more  from  these  branches  of  industry.  Even  the 
modest  increases  in  physical  output  during  the  last  four 
years  have  been  forced  upon  the  market  only  by  price  re- 
ductions— for  between  1923  and  1927,  the  average  whole- 
sale price  of  non-agricultural  products  decreased  7  Per  cent 
and  of  mineral  products  about  9  per  cent  and  the  gross  rev- 
enue of  railroads  per  ton-mile  and  the  average  farm  price  of 
thirty  commodities  each  dropped  about  3  per  cent.  It  is 
this  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  buy  more  agricultural 
commodities,  manufactured  goods,  railroad  service  and 
mineral  products  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  growing 
productivity  of  labor,  explains  the  course  of  employment  in 


these  industries.  Only  because  of  the  state  of  demand  ha; 
the  growing  effectiveness  of  labor  tended  to  displace  mei 
quite  as  much  as  to  increase  the  output  of  farms,  factories 
railroads,  mines. 

The  effect  of  relatively  stationary  demand  and  of  technica; 
progress  upon  employment  in  farming,  manufacturing,  rail; 
roading,  and  mining  has  been  accentuated  by  the  movementj 
of  (i)  wages,  (2)  the  price  of  producers'  goods,  and  (3'; 
long-time  interest  rates.  All  of  these  prices  have  fallen  fine 
1920,  but  producers'  goods  and  interest  rates  have  decreases 
much  more  than  wages.  Consequently  employers  havl 
found  it  profitable  to  use  relatively  more  capital  and  rela: 
lively  less  labor.  Just  how  great  has  been  the  incentive  ti; 
substitute  capital  for  labor  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  faci 
that  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  a  factory  worker  woul<| 
purchase  67  per  cent  more  producers'  goods  in  1927  thail 
in  1920,  and  21  per  cent  more  than  in  1923.  And  in  1921 
money  for  investment  in  plant  and  new  machinery  coulj 
be  borrowed  for  about  one-fourth  less  than  in  1920  an.f 
for  about  one-seventh  less  than  in  1923. 

The  rapid  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  is  best  indij 
cated  by  changes  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  and  in  th) 
capacity  of  prime  movers.    In  railroading,  for  example,  th! 
tractive    power    of    locomotives    per    railroad    employe    injl 
creased   1  1  per  cent  between   1913  and    1920,  but  35  pet 
cent    between    1925    and     1927.      In    manufacturing,    th 
number  of  wage-earners  and  the  amount  of  horse  power  ii 
the  average  factory  have  changed  as  follows: 

Horse  power 

Wage-earners      Horse  power      per  wage-earne 
39  126  3.2 

42  137  3-3 

45  169  3-8 

45  193  4-3 

It  will  be  observed  that,  between  1914  and  1919,  there  wa 
substantially  no  change  in  the  amount  of  installed  powe 
per  wage-earner,  but  that  after  1919  the  amount  of  powe 
per  worker  increased  nearly  one-third. 

TO  assert  that  price  movements  are  causing  the  displaci 
ment  of  men  is  not  simply  another  way  of  saying  thi 
new  inventions  are  displacing  men.  Technical  change  mig\ 
take  the  form  of  methods  which  require  less  capital  an 
more  labor.  But  the  price  movements  of  the  last  eight  yeai 
have  created  an  incentive  for  a  particular  kind  of  technics 
change,  namely,  methods  of  production,  which  require  rel; 
tively  little  labor.  Behind  the  particular  kind  of  technics 
change  which  has  occurred  are  the  price  movements  th; 
have  made  this  sort  of  change  especially  profitable.  Furthe 
more,  these  price  movements  have  made  it  profitable  to  di; 
place  men  even  where  new  machines  have  not  been  invente 
because  they  have  made  it  advantageous  to  use  the  existin 
machines  in  situations  where  formerly  it  did  not  pay.  Eve 
had  no  labor-saving  devices  been  invented,  recent  prii 
movements  alone  would  have  caused  the  displacement  ( 
some  men. 

If  the  public  is  spending  more  in  all,  but  less  for  tr 
products  of  farms,  factories,  railroads,  and  mines,  i 
outlays  for  many  other  things  must  have  expanded  sti 
pendously.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  money  is  beir 
spent  produce  little  employment,  and  if  unemploymer 
today  is  abnormally  large,  part  of  the  explanation  mu: 
be  that  huge  sums  are  being  used  in  ways  that  set  rel; 
tively  little  labor  at  work.  For  example,  in  1928  the  publ 
spent  nearly  $70,000,000,000  (Continued  on  page  78 
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Workaday  America 

Three  Paintings  by  Allen  Tucker 


1  D  Y  grouping  a  dozen  of  Allen  Tucker's  paintings 
;  LJ  in  an  exhibition  of  "wire  and  steel,"  the  Frank 
f  SC.  M.  Rehn  Galleries  of  New  York  recently  called 
.f  ittention  to  the  interest  this  American  artist  is 
',  'showing  in  industrial  subjects  as  artistic  material. 
.:  ^ome  of  our  artists  lean  backward  in  an  endeavor 
:o  escape  modern  civilization,  some  of  them  por' 
:ray  it  with  sentimentality  or  with  distaste — Allen 
;:  Tucker  is  adjusted  to  it.  He  is  a  serious,  prolific 
irtist,  and  since  he  is  alive  to  everything  about  him, 
•r'i  friend,  a  familiar  room,  a  landscape,  the  industrial 
:  scene  in  this  industrial  land,  too,  comes  before  his 
'seeing  eyes.  What  concerns  him  is  the  moment  of 
u>eauty  wherever  he  finds  it.  He  paints  an  abandoned 
;:  wilding  at  twilight,  huge  gas  tanks  on  a  snowy  day, 
.;  actories  quiet  in  the  summer  dusk,  with  cars  on  a 


siding — common  scenes  to  all  of  us.  To  reproduce 
these  paintings  is  not  easy;  they  have  a  greater 
bleakness  without  color  than  the  artist  found  in  them. 
Modern  scenes  are  not  brilliant  but  neither  are  they 
— to  Allen  Tucker — drab.  One  must  supply  in  these 
photographs:  to  the  stream  of  workers  crossing  the 
marsh  in  the  painting  above,  the  pale'blue  sky 
yellowed  by  the  mounting  sun,  the  eight'o'clock  sun 
which  duplicates  the  smokestack  in  the  stagnant 
water;  to  the  man  fixing  the  storm'damaged  wires  on 
the  following  page,  the  sky  ominous  with  heavy 
snow;  to  the  silhouettes  of  steel  ribs  and  of  anony 
mous  workmen,  the  backdrop  of  afternoon  light.  In  an 
age  which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  inevitable,  it 
means  much  to  have  our  horizons  for  beauty  enlarged 
by  dramatization  of  the  commonplace. — F.  L.  K. 
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Shall  We  Count  the  Unemployed? 

By  MARY  VAN  KLEECK  and  ADA  M.  MATTHEWS 


fOMETIME  within  a  year — the  date  to  be 
decided  by  Congress — enumerators  sent  out 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  will  be  going  from 
house  to  house,  ringing  door-bells  and  asking 
questions.  Shall  they  count  the  unemployed  ? 
We  have  never  known  in  the  United  States 
the  number  of  persons  out  of  work  at  any  one  time,  although 
much  energy  has  gone  into  attempts  to  estimate  it. 

The  first  inquiry  made  by  the  federal  Census  concerning 
unemployment  was  in  1880,  but  the  results  were  not  com- 
piled because  of  a  lack  of  funds  and  because  of  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  results.  The  unemployment  data  se- 
cured in  1890  and  1900  are  not  generally  considered  accu- 
rate. Too  much  of  a  strain  was  put  upon  both  enumerators 
and  persons  questioned  in  expecting  them  to  state  correctly 
"the  months  unemployed  during  the  census  year." 

In  1910,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  more  satisfactory 
and  complete  data  on  unemployment.  The  results,  although 
tabulated,  were  never  published — owing  to  the  usual  govern- 
ment complaint  of  lack  of  funds.  In  1920,  all  efforts  to 
secure  information  about  unemployment  were  abandoned. 
A  Senate  resolution  in  March,  1928,  directed  the  secre- 
tary of  labor  to  report  on  the  extent  of  unemployment  and 
part-time  employment.  After  considerable  work  by  the 
statisticians  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  Secretary  Davis 
made  a  guess  of  1,875,000,  which  differed  by  some  two  or 
three  millions  from  the  guesses  of  other  statisticians  outside 
of  Washington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  secretary  of  labor 
had  explained  that  he  was  not  attempting  to  report  the 
number  of  unemployed  but  only  the  shrinkage  of  payrolls 
between  1925  and  January,  1928.  The  only  factual  basis 
even  for  this  was  a  sample  of  reports  from  manufacturing 
firms  and  railroads.  No  figures  were  available  for  such  im- 
portant industries  and  occupations  as  agriculture,  mining, 
clerical  work,  domestic  service  and  trade,  and  the  prodigious 
assumption  was  made  that  these  branches  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  were  affected  in  the  same  degree  as  manu- 
facturing and  transportation.  Finally,  the  secretary  explained 
that  the  question  raised'  in  the  Senate  resolution  could  only 
be  answered  through  a  comprehensive  census. 

NOW  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  taking  another  census, 
why  not  plan  to  get  the  facts?  Can  the  previous 
difficulties  be  overcome?  What  kind  of  questions  would  be 
understood  by  everybody? 

The  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  put  a  sub-committee  to 
work  on  this  problem.  This  committee  suggests  that  the 
census  enumerator  ask,  first,  "If  you  are  ordinarily  gain- 
fully employed,  are  you  now  out  of  a  job  of  any  kind?" 
To  this,  the  answer  would  be  "Yes"  or  "No,"  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  error  in 
the  information  thus  obtained,  showing  how  many  of  the 
workers  in  the  population  are  definitely  separated  from  jobs. 

Some  who  are  not  out  of  jobs,  however,  may  not  be  work- 


ing today  for  pay.  The  enumerator  would,  therefore,  ask 
a  second  question,  "If  you  hold  a  job  of  any  kind,  are  you 
on  lay-off  without  pay  today?"  Again  the  answer  would 
be  "Yes"  or  "No."  No  information  would  be  sought  re- 
garding the  length  of  time  unemployed  in  the  course  of  the : 
year,  because  this  requires  a  long  interview  and  a  superior 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  person  questioned. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  schedule  the  questions 
generally  asked  as  to  the  trade,  profession,  or  particular 
kind  of  work  of  the  individual  and  the  industry,  business  or 
establishment  in  which  he  is  employed  or  in  which  he  was 
last  employed  if  he  is  now  out  of  a  job.  From  the  collection 
of  this  series  of  facts,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  published 
reports  exact  information  for  the  month  of  the  enumeration 
as  to  the  number  out  of  work  and  out  of  wages  under  all 
the  main  industry  headings  such  as  manufactures,  agricul- 
ture, mines,  trade,  transportation,  professions  and  so  on. 

THE  need  for  comprehensive  census  data  has  become 
greater  because  of  the  unforeseen  and  unanalyzed  changes 
which  are  going  on  before  our  eyes  in  the  growth  of  new 
industries  and  in  the  mechanization  of  innumerable  occupa- 
tions. It  is  no  longer  safe  statistically  to  use  samples  or  to 
make  estimates  without  frequent  checks  based  upon  compre- 
hensive information  such  as  only  the  Census  can  afford. 

To  the  suggested  count  of  the  unemployed  in  the  Census 
of  Population,  should  be  added  the  data  on  employment 
obtainable  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  and  similar 
information  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  added  to  the  schedule 
in  the  proposed  new  Census  of  Distribution. 

In  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  taken  every  two  years, 
every  manufacturer  makes  a  report  on  the  number  of  names 
on  his  payroll  month  by  month  for  the  census  year.  The 
Census  classifies  this  by  states  and  by  industries.  A  report 
is  also  made  for  important  industries  in  cities  of  one  hundred 
thousand  and  over  as  to  the  average  number  of  wage-earners' 
for  the  year  and  the  total  wages. 

Owing  to  the  many  burdens  upon  the  Census  office,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  discontinue  publishing  the  data  by 
months  except  for  a  sample  number  of  industries.  This  is  a 
serious  loss  to  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  to1 
the  various  state  bureaus  which  have  been  making  great  im-' 
provements  in  monthly  statistics  of  employment.  These  state 
and  federal  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  can  only  take  a  sample. 
Their  sampling  method  is  adequate  if,  periodically,  it  can 
be  checked  against  the  Census.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  Census  should  collect,  tabulate  and  publish 
exact,  comparable  information  regarding  monthly  employ- 
ment and  earnings  in  the  biennial  Census  of  Manufactures^ 
and  in  the  proposed  new  Census  of  Distribution. 

If  for  1930  the  federal  government  will  give  us  a  bench-, 
mark  of  employment  and  unemployment,  all  efforts  to] 
increase  the  security  of  employment  of  American  wage-i 
earners  will  become  susceptible  of  measurement  of  results.] 
Without  this,  all  these  efforts  are  more  or  less  blind. 
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A  Balance 
Wheel  of  Gold 

By  W.  RANDOLPH  BURGESS 

ROSPERITY  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal  cause  of  unemployment.  The 
prosperity  of  1920  was  followed 
by  the  unemployment  of  1921. 
The  prosperity  of  1923  was  fol- 
lowed  by  the  unemployment  of 
1924,  and  if  we  turn  back  to  preceding  years  we 
find,  with  few  exceptions,  that  each  important 
period  of  unemployment  has  followed  a  period  of 
unusual  prosperity. 

The  reason  for  this  sequence  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  times  of  prosperity,  manufacturers  produce 
goods  more  rapidly  than  they  are  consumed. 
Merchants  load  their  shelves  with  inventories. 
The  increased  demand  for  funds  for  business 
leads  to  increased  interest  rates,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  new  enterprises,  like  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  which  are  dependent  upon  an  ample  supply  of 
funds  at  low  rates,  are  postponed.  There  thus  ensues  a  period 
of  reduced  business  activity  and  reduced  employment. 

But  other  social  ills  than  unemployment  may  be  traced  to 

•  prosperity.    Prosperity  often  gives  rise  to  increases  in  com- 

modity prices  and  in  the  cost  of  living.   At  such  times  prices 

;  rise  more  quickly  than   the   average  wage-rates.    Thus  the 

worker  may  find  himself  penalized  even  at  periods  of  full 

•'  employment.    Other  series  of  ills  arise  from  the  economic 

'i  dislocations  of   prosperity.    Prices  of  agricultural  products, 

•for  example,  may  rise  much  more  rapidly  than  other  prices, 

';and  the  farmer,  finding  himself  with  a  swollen  income  as 

!  he  did  in  1918-19,  buys  land  at  ridiculous  prices,  subject  to 

"i  mortgages  which   may  weigh   him   down   for  a  generation. 

:;  Again,  the  wages  of  workers  in  some  one  industry  —  like  the 

steel    industry  —  may    rise    under   the    impulse    of    a    labor 

shortage  more  rapidly  than  living  costs,  and  these  workers 

are  led  to  pitch  their  scale  of  living  at  a  point  where  it 

cannot    be   maintained,    and    to   make    future   commitments 

which  cannot  be  met. 
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these  and  other  reasons  the  problem  of  providing  a 
sound  economic  basis  for  social  well-being  is  not  simply 
•one  of   relief   of   distress  when   it  occurs.    There   are   two 

•  problems,   one   of   relief  —  of   providing   emergency   employ- 
'•  ment    when    unemployment    occurs,    of    correcting    social 

•  maladjustments,   and   ministering  to   the  injured.    But  the 
•still   more   important   problem    is  to   deal   with    causes,    to 
lllprevent  if  possible  those  booms  in  business  which  we  have 

•  been  accustomed  to  call  business  prosperity. 

All  of  this  may  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
^•economist  by  saying  that  the  problem  is  to  reduce  the  swings 
1'of  the  business  cycle;  to  keep  business  from  rising  so  high 
1  |on  the  flood  tide  of  prosperity,  and  to  keep  it  from  receding 
•so  low.  Continuous  business  stability  is  more  conducive  to 
({social  welfare  than  recurring  bursts  of  prosperity  with 
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The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  bought  or  sold  securities  and  changed 
discount  rates  to  chec\  booms  and  relieve  depressions 


recurrent  lapses  into  depression.  These  bursts  and  lapses  are 
profitable  for  the  speculator.  They  operate  to  shift  the 
country's  income  from  the  worker  to  the  speculator.  They 
are  not  desirable  for  the  well-being  of  all. 

We  should  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  thought  this  an 
easy  problem.  It  may  be  that  thesd  tides  of  business  can 
never  be  repressed  wholly,  for  they  may  be  based  upon  the 
mercurial  qualities  of  the  human  spirit,  which  range  from 
optimism  to  pessimism  and  from  enthusiasm  to  depression. 
In  fact,  no  one  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  causes  of 
the  business  cycle,  and  so  we  do  not  know  how  great  success 
we  may  have  in  reducing  its  fluctuations. 

Some  methods  of  alleviating,  if  not  preventing,  the  swings 
in  the  cycle  are  in  use  or  have  been  proposed.  In  recent 
years,  partly  as  a  result  of  war  demonstrations,  business  men 
have  been  learning  a  new  technique  of  controlling  their 
operations  by  the  use  of  statistical  methods.  Many  auto- 
mobile companies,  for  example,  now  compile  such  accurate 
records  of  the  inventory  of  automobiles,  and  of  the  current 
rate  of  sales,  and  such  careful  estimates  of  future  expectan- 
cies, that  they  may  adjust  their  operations  promptly  to  any 
change  in  demand,  and  avoid  the  building  up  of  huge  in- 
ventories which  would  spell  long  periods  of  unemployment 
in  the  factories. 

Another  hopeful  proposal  is  that  for  a  reserve  fund  to 
be  applied  to  building  construction  during  periods  of 
unemployment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dominating  influences  in  the 
business  cycle,  economic  writers  are  agreed  upon  the  out- 
standing importance  of  the  supply  of  money  as  one  of  the 
operating  causes.  Generally  speaking,  cheap  money  leads  to 
business  expansion  and  dear  money  retards  business.  This 
does  not  happen  immediately,  but  over  a  period  of  months. 
The  tendency  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram  on  page  24,  in 
which  open-market  interest  rates  for  short-term  commercial 
loans  are  compared  with  the  volume  of  building  con- 
struction. Over  a  long  term  of  years,  low  money  rates  have 
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Over  a  long  term,  low  interest  rates  have  tended  to  stimulate  building  activity,  while 
high  rates  have  tended  to  chec\  it 

tended  to  stimulate  building  construction,  whereas  high 
money,  rates  have  tended  to  check  it.  The  same  general  con- 
clusion applies  to  other  forms  of  business. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  business  is  directly  affected  by  a 
variation  of  i  or  2  per  cent  in  the  interest  rate  which  business 
men  pay  when  they  borrow  money  from  the  banks  or  finance 
their  operations  through  the  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds.  The 
significance  of  these  changes  in  interest  rates  is  that  they 
indicate  changes  in  the  availability  of  money.  When  interest 
rates  are  low,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  banks  have  plenty  of 
money  on  hand  and  are  ready  to  lend  to  business  men  for 
any  legitimate  enterprise.  But  when  interest  rates  are  high, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  banks  do  not  have  on  hand  a  supply  of 
loanable  funds,  and  they  are  ready  to  lend  money  only  to 
customers  concerning  whose  enterprises  they  feel  exceptional 
confidence.  It  is  in  this  way  that  changes  in  the  supply  of 
money  affect  the  volume  of  business  and  the  amount  of 
employment. 

Before  1914,  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  mercy  of  economic  events.  If  gold  was 
imported,  money  became  plentiful  and  cheap.  If  gold  was 
exported  or  if  the  demand  for  credit  or  currency  increased 
rapidly,  money  grew  scarce  and  dear.  There  was  no  regular 
means  by  which  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  could  be 
readily  increased  or  diminished  in  order  to  prevent  monetary 
disturbances;  no  regular  means  by  which -some  credit  in- 
fluence could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  movement  of  the 
business  cycle. 

To  a  certain  extent,  natural  forces  tend  to  restrict  the 
swings  of  the  business  cycle,  because  when  prosperity  is  at 
its  peak  it  requires  the  largest  amount  of  funds ;  hence 
money  rates  tend  to  be  high.  Conversely,  when  business  is 
depressed,  it  releases  funds  and  money  rates  are  reduced, 
thus  tending  to  stimulate  business.  But  there  are  many 
times  when  chance  events,  like  gold  movements  due  to 
conditions  abroad  or  to  a  crop  failure  here,  would  exert  an 
influence  upon  money  rates  quite  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  business  stability. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  devised  as  an  aid  to 
bringing  about  a  better  adaptation  of  the  supply  of  credit  to 
the  needs  of  business.  It  provided  a  means  of  putting  aside 
for  emergencies  and  busy  periods  a  reserve  of  banking  funds 
which  could  be  brought  out  and  put  to  work  when  necessary. 
When  the  Reserve  System  was  started  in  1914,  the  reserves 
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zoo  small  but,  largely  as  a  result  oJ 
huge  gold  imports  since  that  timeji 
our  banking  reserves  have  beer 
built  up  to  very  substantial  sizejj 
In  fact,  we  now  have  in  this 
country  something  like  40  per  cento 
of  the  world's  supply  of  monetary 
gold.  The  Reserve  System  more| 
over  provides  a  means  for  using 
these  reserves  more  economically  I 
so  that  we  now  have  very  largJ 
reserve  resources  which  can  bi! 
drawn  upon  in  case  of  need.  Thi! 
usual  method  by  which  these  rel 
serve  resources  are  put  to  use  is  b}l 
banks  borrowing  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Systenj 
has  two  principal  means  of  in  I 
fluencing  money  rates,  and  througlj 

them  of  influencing  the  movement  of  the  business  cycle  I 
One  is  the  discount  rate,  which  is  the  rate  of  interest  thiU 
Reserve  Banks  charge  banks  which  borrow  money  fron 
them.  Since  the  banks  are  at  all  times  borrowing  some! 
thing  from  the  Reserve  Banks,  fluctuations  in  this  discounl 
rate  have  an  important  influence  upon  interest  rate! 
generally. 

The  second  means  by  which  the  Reserve  System  influence! 
money  conditions  is  what  are  known  as  its  open-markeJ 
operations.  These  consist  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  governl 
ment  securities.  When  the  Reserve  Banks  purchase  governl 
ment  securities,  the  funds  they  pay  for  these  securities  arJ 
put  into  use  and  tend  to  make  money  rates  easier.  Conl 
versely,  when  they  sell  securities  the  purchaser  has  to  pa;l 
the  Reserve  Banks  for  them,  and  thus  funds  are  withdrawil 
from  use. 

IN  these  two  ways  the  Reserve  System  influences  interes  I 
rates  and  the  supply  of  funds  available.    The  word  in  I 
fluence  is  used  instead  of  some  stronger  word  like  control 
because  the  Reserve  Banks  are  only  one  of  a  good  man;! 
forces  which  affect  money  rates,  and  it  is  impossible  for  then 
to  control  rates  completely.    A  thousand  different  influence 
are  at  work  in  world  money  markets.    Funds  are  constantl; 
flowing  back  and   forth  from  one  country  to  another  am 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another.  The  world's 
new  production  of  gold  is  being  distributed  throughout  thi 
world ;   some  countries   are   importing   gold    and   some    an 
exporting.    The  size  of  the  crop  in  each  country  affects  tht 
demand    for   money   and    the   international    flow   of    funds 
Domestic   business   is  constantly  changing   its   requirement 
for  bank  credit  and  currency.   Thus  Federal  Reserve  opera 
tions  are  only  one  of  many  influences  constantly  at  work. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  illustrates  the  nature  o 
the  influence  the  Reserve  System  exerts  upon  the  course  o 
business.  The  diagram  on  page  23  shows  for  the  past  sever 
years  the  changes  in  business  activity,  as  shown  by  industria 
production,  and  the  way  in  which  Federal  Reserve  policj 
was  related  to  these  changes. 

The  year  1922,  for  example,  was.  a  year  of  rapid  recover; 
from  business  depression,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  thing; 
were  moving  pretty  swiftly ;  speculation  was  active ;  com; 
modity  prices  were  rising;  business  was  very  active;  in- 
ventories were  increasing;  there  (Continued  on  paqe  82] 
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By  OTTO  T.  MALLERY 
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HE  newest  ocean  liners  have  queer-looking 
bulges  at  the  water  line.  These  are 
stabilizing  tanks.  When  a  storm  tries  to 
rock  and  roll  the  ship,  the  stabilizing  tanks 
say,  "No;  so  far  and  no  farther." 

Strange!  Ships  have  been  rolling  the 
:eans  for  thousands  of  years  before  any  one  thought  of  this 
mple  device  to  steady  them.  Strange  also  that  no  steadying 
;vice  has  been  developed  to  prevent  the  heavy  rolling  of 
.dustry,  which  every  now  and  then  spills  millions  of  work- 
's overboard  into  the  rough  seas  of  unemployment.  But 
o\v  stabilizing  tanks  are  being  forged  to  keep  the  indus- 
•ial  ship  on  a  more  even  keel. 

Many  sound  and  well-managed  businesses  stood  on  the 
rink  of  disaster  in  1921.  During  the  preceding  century, 
jriods  of  depression  similar  to  1921  occurred  every  five 
i  ten  years.  During  these  successive  periods  many  a  cap- 
ile  business  man,  after  a  lifetime  of  success,  contemplated 
bullet  in  the  brain  as  the  only  way  out.  Bread  lines  were 
mg  and  desolate  as  the  faces  of  the  hungry  unemployed, 
'he  picture  of  an  army  of  willing  and  capable  workers  idle 
irough  no  fault  of  their  own  was  made  a  bitter  indictment 
f  the  ruling  forces  of  society,  whoever  these  were  sup- 
Dsed  to  be.  Capitalists,  profiteers,  labor-saving  machinery, 
ere  the  favorite  devils — large-scale  machinery  that  elim- 
lates  workers  faster  than  the  consumers'  market  develops. 
^aste,  suspicion,  fear  prevailed  until  the  need  of  a  remedy 
as  felt  rather  than  a  convenient  devil  to  relieve  the  emo- 
ons  upon. 

The  Public  Works  Reserve  is  one  of  these  constructive 
ronomic  remedies — not  a  universal  panacea,  but  a  neces- 
iry  governmental  contribution  to  any  effective  program, 
/en  after  employers  and  industry  have  done  their  utmost. 
t  is  a  determined  policy  to  expand  and  contract  public  works 
i  accordance  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  business  activity. 
The  United  States  Senate  has  before  it  two  bills  to  de- 
elop  this  policy.  One  has  been  piloted  by  Senator  Wesley 
..  Jones  of  Washington  to  a  favorable  report  by  the  Com- 
littee  on  Commerce  and  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This 
Prosperity  Reserve"  bill  (8.2745)  authorizes  a  reserve 
f  $150,000,000  to  be  expended  upon  federal  public  works 
inly  when  an  industrial  storm  is  rocking  the  ship.  The 
orm  signal  is  a  10  per  cent  fall  in  the  volume  of  all  con- 
rruction  contracts  for  a  three-months  period,  as  compared 
7ith  the  average  of  the  same  period  for  the  three  preceding 
ears. 

what  would  happen  if  this  bill  passes  and  a 
_  depression  occurs.  The  construction  bureaus  of  the 
overnment  would  have  had  years  of  notice  to  be  ready 
•ith  plans.  The  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury, 
IT  instance,  would  have  specifications  ready  for  post  offices 
i  all  the  towns  for  which  Congress  had  authorized  but  not 
ppropriated.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would  have 
lade  its  plans  to  speed  up  the  extensive  road  building  which 
helps  the  states  to  pay  for.  The  President,  under  the 


terms  of  the  bill,  asks  Congress  for  the  appropriations  pre- 
viously authorized.  The  old-time  debates  are  short-circuited 
as  to  whether  there  is  unemployment,  if  so  whether  it  is 
greater  than  at  some  other  time,  or  greater  than  when  the 
debate  began.  The  number  of  unemployed  has  always  been 
as  troublesome  a  question  as  "How  old  is  Ann?"  What- 
ever is  to  be  done  will  be  done  promptly.  Work  will  be 
started.  Materials  will  be  made.  Commodities  will  flow 
over  the  railroads,  and  new  purchasing  power  created. 

If  Congress  should  not  be  in  session  some  unavoidable  de- 
lay may  occur,  but  in  recent  years  Congress  has  been  in 
almost  continuous  session.  Anyhow  we  must  accept  this 
limitation  because  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  would 
Congress  give  the  executive  branch  a  free  hand  with  such 
a  potent  reserve. 

In  discussing  the  Jones  bill,  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFol- 
lette,  Jr.,  asked  if  the  amount  of  construction  contracts  was 
the  best  index  of  business  activity.  Ex-Senator  George 
Wharton  Pepper  replied :  "Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  the  sim- 
plest. The  world  cannot  be  saved  by  any  complicated 
scheme."  Salvation  by  higher  mathematics  would  bring  un- 
employment to  St.  Peter  himself.  "I  think,"  Senator  Pepper 
resumed,  "that  this  simple  proposal  can  be  presented  to  the 
public  mind  in  such  a  way  that  the  cities  and  states  will 
follow  suit."1  So  the  volume  of  construction  contracts  was 
chosen  because  so  simple  and  because  so  quickly  and  authori- 
tatively ascertained — like  stock  quotations.  It  is  far  from 
being  a  perfect  index,  but  all  others  suggested  had  greater 
disadvantages. 

THE  appropriation  authorized  in  the  Jones  bill  doubles 
the  usual  annual  sums.  The  kinds  of  public  works  are 
to  be  usual  ones — roads,  public  buildings,  river  and  harbor 
work,  and  flood  control.  When  construction  falls  10  per 
cent,  federal  construction  is  to  double.  No  one  has  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  saying  that  times  are  bad  and  thus 
bring  maledictions  upon  himself  for  being  the  bearer  of  bad 
news.  The  signal  is  nearly  automatic.  No  interpreter  of 
business  conditions  is  required.  By  a  pre-agreed  signal  the 
prosperity  reserve  is  to  be  released  to  sustain  or  restore 
prosperity.  Senator  Pepper  summed  up  the  Jones  bill  by  say- 
ing: "It  suggests  that  there  is  an  index  of  business  activity 
which  can  be  consulted  with  some  approximation  to  con- 
fidence. When  the  index  points  to  trouble,  you  can  do 
what  is  equivalent  in  warfare  to  throwing  in  the  reserve 
troops  where  the  line  is  threatened.  The  reserve  may  be 
small  compared  to  the  number  of  troops  engaged,  but  at 
the  right  time  and  place  it  may  turn  the  tide  of  battle." 

Another  good  measure  with  the  same  purpose  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York 
(S.  4307).  Perhaps  it  is  too  complete  and  too  good;  the 
Jones  bill  is  shorter.  The  Wagner  bill  creates  a  new  board 
and  new  machinery;  the  Jones  bill  does  not.  The  Wagner 
bill  leaves  the  signal  of  unemployment  to  the  board,  although 


1  Report  of  Committee  on  Commerce,  U.   S.   Senate;  Report  No.  836,  70th 
Congress,   1st   Session,  on  bill   S.   2745. 
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only  an  unusually  courageous  board  would  dare  to  give  any ;      demand  for  many  industries,  each  dependent  upon  anothe 


the  Jones  bill  makes  the  signal  automatic. 

The  idea  behind  both  is  old  and  respectable.     The  pyra- 


The  interdependence  of  apparently  unrelated  industries 
close.    When  the  workers  in  industry  No.  I  are  thrown  oxj 


mids  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  unemployed.     Before  of  work,  they  purchase  less  goods  of  industries  No.  2,  Ni 

the  French  Revolution  the  great  finance  minister,  Turgot,  3    and   No.   4,    whose   workers   are   then    thrown   out   an) 

tried  to  breast  the   rising  tide  of  desperate  unemployment  purchase  less  of  the  products  of  industries  No.  5,  No.  6,  Ni 

and  starvation  by  a  public-works  program.     Frederick  the  7  and  No.  I.     Who  could  guess  that  the  fruit  crop  dete 

Great  of  Prussia  had  the  canny  habit  of  keeping  soldiers  mines  the  demand   for  manicure  sets?    A  wholesale  hard 

profitably  and  safely  busy  between  wars  by  setting  them  to  ware  house  made  a  fortune  by  finding  this  out.    A  hundre 

drain  the  worthless  swamp  lands  now  so  productive.     The  traveling  salesmen  were  required  to  report  weekly  the  coil 

distinguished  engineer,  Rawlinson,  inspired  the  British  gov-  dition  of  the  byproduct  fruit  crops  in  grain  territory.     Tl 

ernment  to  provide  employment  for  the  operatives   of   the  house  had  observed  that  when  the  grain  crop  was  profitably 

cotton-manufacturing  cities  whose  populations  were  thrown  the  farmer  bought  tools  and  machinery,  but  if  the  fruit  crc;; 

out  of  work  by  the  blockade  of  our  southern  ports  during  was  good  the  proceeds  were  the  wife's  perquisite.  She  bougl 

the  Civil  War.     In  post-war  England,  a  halfhearted  effort  manicure  sets  and  kitchen  utensils,  and  this  house  was  readl 

was  made  to  expand  public  works.     Germany,  during  the  with  the  goods  in  the  neighborhood  store.     Industries  leaj 


darkest  days  of  discouragement 
and  inflation,  executed  an  intelli- 
gent and  extensive  program.  More 
of  Frederick  the  Great's  swamp 
lands  were  transformed  into  good 
farms.  Electric-power  plants,  ca- 
nals and  roads  were  built.  Work 
was  expanded  in  direct  relation  to 
the  amount  of  registered  unem- 
ployment. France,  in  1910,  theo- 
retically accepted  long-range  plan- 
ning of  railway  equipment,  but  the 
War  intervened  and  the  plan  was 
apparently  forgotten.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  first  move  was  made  by 
Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  who 
sponsored  the  forerunners  of  the 
present  bill  in  1919  and  1921. 

MOST  of  these  European  sam-  , 
pies  differed  fundamentally 
from  the  Jones  and  Wagner  1929 
models.  They  were  makeshift  at- 
tempts to  install  brakes  when  the 
automobile  was  plunging  down  hill. 
They  sought  to  relieve  needy,  un- 
employed individuals  rather  than 
to  stabilize  general  employment. 
They  sought  to  make  work.  They 
employed  the  idle  whether  fitted 
for  the  job  or  not,  instead  of  set- 
ting in  motion  a  purchasing  power 
which  would  stimulate  a  general 
demand  for  many  products. 


Prosperity  Reserves  use  public  wor\s  to  balance 
the  tips  and  downs  of  business  activity 


on  one  another  like  the  walls  in 
house   of   cards — to   hold   one   ai  I 
other  up  or  push  one  another  pro 
trate. 

Fortunately  what  looks  like  jj 
total  prostration  of  industry  is  fa 
from  it.  The  worst  depression  I 
only  a  15  to  2O  per  cent  fall  ij 
production.  Therefore  a  relative!  1 
small  amount  of  new  orders,  sued 
as  a  public-works  program  cal 
reasonably  offer,  will  do  much  t] 
sustain  the  structure.  For  new  o  j 
ders  multiply  themselves  with  su  a 
prising  rapidity.  The  America! 
dollar  in  circulation  is  a  spee^ 
devil.  It  may  jump  quickly  01 
of  your  pocket  but  the  next  fello'j 
is  also  competing  for  the  record 
The  dollar,  like  Paddy's  flea, 
never  where  it  was.  Look  for  rlj 
public-works  dollar  where  it  w; 
— in  public  works — and  it  is  n<| 
there,  having  jumped  into  the  co  I 
ner  storekeeper's  pocket.  It  jum[j 
so  fast  that  you  cannot  trace  ij 
but  like  the  flea  it  leaves  its  marlj 
The  steel  worker  feels  it  and  tr  i 
ice-cream  man,  an  excellent  the  I 
mometer  of  prosperity.  The  tedd;  | 
bear  maker  and  the  garment  worl  I 
er  feel  it.  It  wakes  the  alarnr 
clock  maker,  speeds  up  the  scoote  I 
specialist,  creates  jobs  as  apparentl 


The  U.S.A.    1929   models   have   four-wheel   brakes   in  unrelated  to  public  works  as  Spitzbergen  is  to  Africa, 
place  while  the  car  is  still  on  the  up-grade.     And  the  fuel          A   few   hundred   million    of   new   public-works   credit   i ' 

reserve  is  in  the  reserve  tank.    They  are  not  concerned  with  like  the  flow  of  water  in  an  irrigating  ditch.     It  spread 

relieving  idle  textile  workers  by  giving  them  road  jobs  at  above  ground  and  under  ground.     Only  the  result  is  seer 

less  than  standard  wages    (as  an   early   British   example),  the  magic  touch  into  life.     The  trouble  has  been  to  star 

They  propose  to  employ  construction  workers  on  construe-  the  flow  of  credit  when  needed.    Credit  has  been  frozen  lik 

tion  jobs  at  usual  wages.    They  will  purchase  materials  such  ice  in  the  mountains  when  the  fields  below  were  parchec 

as  steel,  glass,  cement,  bricks,  and  the  products  of  twenty-  Sometimes  credit  has  thawed.     The  President's  Conferenc 

three  other  industries — as   made   by   the   usual  workers   in  on  Unemployment  in  1921,  under  Mr.  Hoover's  leadership 

those   industries.     They   propose  no   relief  scheme,   but   an  called   upon   every  community   to  expand   public  works   a 

economic   measure.      They   embody   a   principle    recognized  part  of  a  national  program.     The  flow  of  credit  doubled 

only  in  our  generation — that  "the  purchasing  power  of  'the  In  1921  the  cities  sold  twice  as  many  bonds  as  in  any  pre 

average  man   is   the  spring  of   prosperity."     The   five-and-  vious  year,  and  kept  it  up  in  1922.     Conditions  were  favor] 

ten-cent  man  is  the  giant  of  economics.     He  dominates  the  able  because  the  World  War          (Continued  on  page  87 
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A  Problem  in  Economic  Hygiene 


By  SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 


aNEMPLOYMENT   has   at  times   been    re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  specific  germ  disease.  The 
attempt  was  to  isolate  the  germ  "unemploy- 
ment" and  find  an  antitoxin. 
Today,    of    course,    those   who    have    any 
serious  concern   with   the  problem  recognize 
that  unemployment  is  no  more  a  specific  disease  than,  let  us 
say,  a  rash.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  symptom  which  may  be 
brought  about  by  diametrically  opposite  causes.   A  rash  may 
come  from  hyperacidity  because  of  faulty  hygiene  or  sunburn 
from  a  healthy  regime ;  so  unemployment  may  be  due  to  bad 
management  which  creates  seasonal  unemployment  or  good 
management  which  causes  technological  unemployment. 

Unemployment  may  be  traceable  to  a  temporary  and  super- 
ficial situation  like  the  conditions  created  by  the  change  in 
the  Ford  model  last  fall,  to  the  deep-lying,  recurrent  fevers 
of  cyclical  disturbances,  to  healthy  national  "growing  pains" 
— such  as  the  recent  improvement  in  American  industrial 
processes — or  to  an  acute  situation  due  to  a  fundamental 
change  in  national  economy  such  as  has  taken  place  in  post- 
war England  and  Austria.  At  one  place  and  time  it  may 
be  the  price  of  progress,  at  another  the  sign  of  decay.  The 
"causes"  are  not  always  clear.  We  can  never  be  sure  whether 
a  longshoreman's  being  out  of  work  is  due  merely  to  a  fail- 
ure of  a  single  industry  to  regularize  its  casual  work,  to  the 
introduction  of  some  mechanical  loading  device,  to  a  business 
depression,  or  to  a  long-time  change  in  the  course  of  trade. 
The  crude  oversimplification  of  the  problem  in  the  past 
led  those  who  were  interested  in  meeting  the  problem  to 
divide  themselves  into  two  camps.  On  the  one  side  were 
those  who  thought  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  solve  the 
problem  was  to  apply  direct  relief  to  the  symptoms  in  the 
form  of  some  simple  remedy.  In  the  other  camp  were  those 
who,  believing  that  unemployment  was  due  to  some  obscure, 
inevitable  disease,  felt  that  the  only  possible  course  was  to 
await  the  finding  of  a  specific  radical  cure. 

The  modern  viewpoint  is  that  we  are  not  relegated  to 
the  alternatives  of  panaceas  or  neglect.  Avoidance  of  unem- 
ployment, so  says  the  scientific  and  humanistic  spirit  of  the 
day,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  necessity  in  every  economic 
situation  in  which  the  danger  of  unemployment  manifests 
itself  in  the  hope  that  in  each  case  this  moral  necessity  may 
be  the  mother  of  invention. 

THE  prime  requisite  is  to  keep  in  mind  not  merely  that 
unemployment  is  an  obvious  economic  indecency  but  also 
that  it  is  to  a  surprising  degree  susceptible  of  control.  As  a 
consequence  there  will  be  moral  pressure  upon  both  doers 
and  thinkers,  constantly  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  avoid 
it.  For  though  from  a  scientific  economic  point  of  view 
unemployment  is  a  symptom,  socially  it  is  a  tragedy. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  control  necessary  to  obviate 
or  avert  this  blighting  insecurity  must  be  exerted  in  many 
unexpected  quarters.  Men  in  many  different  walks  of  life 
are  drafted,  where  the  faulty  working  of  the  particular 
activity  in  which  they  are  engaged  creates  or  adds  to  unem- 


ployment. It  is  often  merely  an  extension  of  their  routine 
duties.  The  financier,  the  business  executive,  the  operating 
manager,  the  economist,  the  sales  manager,  the  public  offi- 
cial, the  engineer,  the  trade-unionist,  the  social  worker,  each 
one  can  assist  in  meeting  this  problem  whether  it  is  through 
regularizing  the  operations  of  individual  plants  to  minimize 
seasonal  unemployment ;  through  sound  credit  control ; 
through  public  fiscal  policies ;  through  abler  management 
methods ;  or  through  demonstrating  the  tragic  consequences 
of  unemployment  and  using  trade  training  and  guidance 
to  turn  unemployables  into  employables.  All  hands  can 
unite  in  working  out  adequate  employment  exchanges  to  make 
our  economic  "growing  pains"  less  severe. 

Thus  progress  in  combating  unemployment  'will  be 
achieved  by  an  attack  on  each  particular  situation  which 
directly  or  indirectly  is  a  factor  in  causing  unemployment. 

IN  some  cases  the  effort  to  change  the  arrangements  in  a 
particular  industrial  situation  may  be  solely  directed  to 
prevent  unemployment.  Probably  the  sole  purpose  in  provid- 
ing a  clearing  house  for  dock  labor,  for  example,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  intermittent  employment  of  labor  and  the  demoral- 
izing effects  of  a  casual  labor  problem.  To  the  same  single 
purpose  of  lessening  unemployment  may  be  ascribed  the 
propaganda  for  a  system  of  nation-wide  employment  ex- 
changes. There  may  be  collateral  advantages,  but  the  main 
effort  is  to  cut  down  the  unemployment  labor  reserve. 

In  other  cases  unemployment  may  be  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  evils  to  be  obviated  by  a  suggested  program.  The 
objective  sought  in  the  prevention  of  financial  panics  through 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  not  solely 
the  lessening  of  unemployment.  For  though  the  failure 
to  solve  this  problem  served  to  increase  and  prolong  periods 
of  unemployment,  this  was  not  the  only  disastrous 
result.  The  slowing  up  of  production,  and  financial  ship- 
wreck for  many  business  men,  were  other  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. The  desire  to  prevent  those  consequences  was 
doubtless  as  important  in  bringing  about  a  better  Federal 
Reserve  System  as  the  desire  to  prevent  unemployment. 
Eliminating  unemployment  is  also  only  one  of  the  objectives 
in  the  effort  to  lessen  "seasonal"  aspects  of  business. 

But  the  very  poignancy  of  the  unemployment  problem 
should  serve  when  driven  home  as  an  incentive  more  cal- 
culated than  any  other  objective  to  accelerate  the  solution 
of  such  situations.  Here  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  arouse 
the  social  imagination  of  those  equipped  with  the  need 
technical  qualifications  and  economic  influence. 

Behind  these  leaders  must  be  ranged  a  public  opinion  i 
sisting  that  unemployment  is  an  evil  to  be  guarded  again: 
in  the  consideration  of  every  industrial  and  civic  situation. 

Above  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proper  time 
to  direct  thought  and  action  upon  the  various  situations 
that  create  unemployment  is  not  when  we  are  facing  a  crisis 
but  rather  during  "normal"  periods.  As  a  result,  what 
we  think  and  do  may  go  beyond  superficial  relief  to  funda- 
mental causes. 
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Ironing  Out  the  Cyclical  Curve 


By  L.  W.  WALLACE 


upward  and  downward  movement  of 
business,  recurring  at  intervals  during  the 
past  century,  has  become  known  as  the  busi- 
ness  cycle.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  Foreword 
to  Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment, 
states:  "Broadly,  the  business  cycle  is  a  con- 
stant recurrence  of  irregularly  separated  booms  and  slumps. 
The  general  conclusion  of  the  committee  [Committee  of  the 
President's  Conference  on  Unemployment]  is  that  as  the 
slumps  are  in  the  main  due  to  the  wastes,  extravagance,  spec- 
ulation, inflation,  over-expansion,  and  inefficiency  in  produc- 
tion developed  during  the  booms,  the  strategic  point  of 
attack,  therefore,  is  the  reduction  of  these  evils,  mainly 
through  the  provision  for  such  current  economic  information 
as  will  show  the  signs  of  danger,  and  its  more  general  under- 


standing and  use  by  producers,  distributors,  and  banks,  in- 
ducing more  constructive  and  safer  policies." 

Since  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference  in  1921, 
and  the  issuance  of  the  report  by  its  Committee  on  Business 
Cycles  and  Unemployment,  marked  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  data  relating  to  the 
business  cycle.  Because  of  the  dissemination  of  such  data, 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  business  booms  and  slumps. 

This  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  such  factors  quite 
naturally  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  ways  and  means — to  a 
degree  at  least — of  controlling  the  business  cycle.  This 
does  not  imply  that  there  will  not  be  business  depressions 
in  the  future,  but  it  does  indicate  that  these  are  likely  to 
occur  at  less  frequent  intervals  and  in  a  less  violent  manner. 
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One  of  the  things  that  is  materially  aiding  is  the  rapid 
growth  in  available  statistical  data  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
These  data  are  enabling  business  men  to  decide  more  intelli- 
gently what  the  trends  in  business  are,  and  therefore  to 
adjust  their  policies  in  time  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
evils  the  trends  indicate.  Very  naturally  a  foreknowledge, 
however  meager,  of  a  coming  event  of  ill  import  enables  busi- 
ness men  materially  to  lessen  its  effects. 

A  NOTHER  factor  contributing  to  a  better  control  of 
/\.  the  business  cycle  is  pre-planning,  which  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  industry  and  commerce.  Pre-planning  is  a  means 
of  endeavoring  to  avoid  emergencies.  The  length  of  time  for 
which  plans  can  be  made  varies,  of  course,  with  the  character 
of  the  product  and  the  enterprise  engaged  in.  However, 
every  step  in  simplification  of  methods  and  products  and  in 
their  standardization  allows  for  longer  planning  periods 
and  therefore  a  greater  safeguard  against  the  influences  of 
the  business  cycle. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  progressive  movements  of  simpli- 
fication and  standardization  of  methods  and  products  are 
contributing  noteworthily  to  the  leveling  out  of  the  peaks 
and  hollows  of  business  activity. 

Budgeting  and  cost-keeping  are  material  aids  to  planning. 
The  remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of  budgets  and  cost 
systems  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  is  evidence  of 
increased  pre-planning  and  hence  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  means  to  stabilize  business. 

That  industrial  and  commercial  leaders  have  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  endeavoring  to  smooth  out  the 
business  cycle  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  control  of  in- 
ventory and  stock  in  process.  There  has  been  a  remarkable 
change  of  practice  in  regard  to  these  factors  in  recent  years. 
As  a  single  example:  at  one  time  automobile  manufacturers 
carried  in  stock  several  weeks'  supply  of  process  material. 
Today  they  carry  only  a  three  or  four  days'  supply.  This 
practice  is  duplicated  in  many  other  lines  of  activity. 

It  is  to  be  recorded  that  the  increased  efficiency  of  railway 
transportation,  particularly  during  the  last  six  to  seven  years, 
has  played  an  important  part  in  enabling  industry  and 
commerce  to  carry  smaller  inventories,  hence  it  has  been 

an    important    factor    in    ironing      

out    the    business    cycle    in    the 
United  States. 

In  the  great  field  of  construc- 
tion there  has  been  relatively 
more  planning  with  reference  to 
long-time  conditions  since  1921, 
than  prior  to  that  year.  Con- 
scious efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  prosecute  new  work  with 
reference  to  available  supplies, 
labor  and  materials.  This  has 
materially  reduced  the  intensity 
of  seasonal  and  other  temporary 
fluctuations. 

Such  public  utilities  as  rail- 
way, electric  and  gas  companies 
are  now  projecting  their  large 
construction  programs  in  terms 
of  the  business  cycle. 

There  is  a  growing  thought 
in  the  nation  that  all  govern- 


mental    agencies,    including    fed- 


eral,  state  and  municipal,  should  give  consideration  to  tht  J 
business    cycle    before    launching    public-works    programs. 
This  thought  has  already  found  expression  in  two  bills  now  i 
pending  in  Congress. 

If  the  public-works  construction  of  governmental  agencies 
of  the  United  States  were  withheld  during  the  periods  of 
booms  and  released  during  periods  of  depression,  they 
would,  in  a  large  measure,  smooth  out  the  peaks  and  valleys  i 
of  the  business  cycle.  According  to  the  Engineering  News- 
Record,  in  1927  there  were  expended  for  six  classes  of  public 
works  the  following  amounts:  Water  works,  $53,189,000; 
sewers,  $118,132,000;  bridges,  $143,645,000;  streets  and 
roads,  $525,069,000;  excavation,  drainage,  and  irrigation, 
$42,500,000;  by  the  federal  government,  $50,763,000 — a 
total  of  $932,703,000. 

If  some  practical  plan  could  be  devised — and  there  are 
many  able  men  who  feel  there  can  be — whereby  some 
appreciable  percentage,  say  in  the  order  of  25  or  30  per 
cent,  of  such  expenditures  could  be  withheld  each  year  in 
the  form  of  a  reserve  to  be  released  when  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  marked  business  depression  is  about  to  occur,  it  would 
have  a  tremendous  influence  for  good.  The  mere  moral 
effect  would  not  be  insignificant.  The  fact  that  it  was 
generally  known  there  was  some  billions  of  dollars  being 
held  in  reserve  to  be  released  at  a  given  danger  signal 
would,  within  itself,  maintain  the  morale  of  business  and 
industrial  leaders  and  would  postpone  and  decrease  the 
depth  and  duration  of  a  depression. 

'HE  industrial  and  commercial  trend  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years  clearly  shows  that  industrial 
and  commercial  leaders  are  becoming  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  business  cycle  and  are  equipping  themselves  so  that  they 
may  more  adequately  deal  with  it  than  they  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past.  Probably  it  was  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
flurries  in  1921  and  again  in  1927  did  not  in  either  case 
reach  the  status  of  a  panic. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System,  has  gradually  stabilized  business 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  only  logical 
and  right  that  the  next  step  towards  smoothing  out  the 

business  curve  would  be  for 
governmental  agencies  to  do 
some  pre-planning  on  their  own 
part  in  relation  to  public  im- 
provements. If  the  governmental 
agencies  should  meet  their  full 
responsibility  in  this  regard, 
coupled  with  what  business  and 
industry  are  now  doing  and  pre- 
paring to  do,  then  it  would  not 
seem  foolish  to  anticipate  that 
in  the  course  of  a  relatively  short 
period  of  years  such  a  business 
depression  as  occurred  in  1893  I 
and  1907  would  not  recur  in  the  1 
United  States. 

The  ends  involved  are  eco- 
nomic stability,  human  well- 
being,  and  increased  standards  r 
of  living  for  the  masses  of  people. 
These  ends  are  worthy  of 
most  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
efforts. 


The  Engineering  View 

"INSTEAD  of  a  rigid  economic  fact, 
L  only  less  certain  and  predictable  than 
the  tides,  the  business  cycle  has  come  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  a  trend  or 
tendency  in  modern  business  life.  The 
factors  that  modify  and  control  this  trend 
are  more  absorbing  to  economists  and 
industrial  leaders  today  than  are  mathe- 
matical formulae  for  its  movements.  In 
this  article,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Engineering  Council  brings 
together  some  of  the  devices  that  have 
been  worked  out  to  level  both  the  crests 
and  the  troughs  of  the  cyclical  curve. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  methods  and 
the  implications  of  some  of  these  feats 
in  social  engineering  are  discussed  at 
greater  length. 


The  Last  Weber  Wagon 


By  CYRUS  McCORMICK,  JR. 


NE  of  the  happiest  privileges  of  manufac- 
turing is  to  be  able  to  increase  production ; 
its  saddest  duty  is  to  ring  down  the  curtain 
on  work  that  men  have  done  for  years  with 
ease  and  pride.  Yet  in  all  the  history  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  there  are 
o  finer  pages  than  those  that  were  written  while  the  last 
arm  wagons  were  being  made  just  before  the  closing  of  its 
Veber  Works  in  Chicago. 

That  was  in  the  spring  of  1928.  The  first  Weber  wagon 
/as  built  in  Chicago  in  1845,  and  through  the  succeeding 
ears  the  Webers  became  known  wherever  wagons  were  sold, 
rincipally  because  of  the  interest  the  group  of  workmen 
jok  in  their  product.  About  the  time  the  first  automobiles 
/ere  being  seen  on  the  streets  of  Chicago,  the  young  and 
rowing  International  Harvester  Company  acquired  the 
Veber  property  and  along  with  it  inherited  the  Weber  good- 
•ill  and  Weber's  force  of  seasoned  and  experienced  wagon 
lakers.  Thereafter  the  business  increased  until  at  the  end 
f  the  World  War  the  plant's  facilities  were  such  that  it 
Duld  easily  maintain  a  schedule  of  two  hundred  wagons  per 
ay  and  employed  more  than  six  hundred  men. 

In  1919,  the  Harvester  Industrial  Council  Plan  became 
perative  at  Weber  Works,  and  it  was  through  this  council 
iat  the  temporary  shut-down  occasioned  by  the  agricultural 
epression  at  the  end  of  1920  was  engineered.  In  view  of 
ic  complete  cessation  of  the  demand  for  farm  wagons,  it 
fas  obviously  impossible  to  continue  running  the  factory, 
nd  a  committee  of  council  members  was  appointed  to  advise 
ne  workmen  of  the  conditions  of  the  business.  As  many 
icn  as  possible  were  taken  care  of  in  such  other  of  the 
Dmpany's  plants  in  Chicago  as  could  continue  to  operate, 
-aid-off  employes  were  urged  to  retain  their  membership  in 
ic  Employes'  Benefit  Association,  and  advice  was  given 
Micerning  the  preservation  of  rights  under  the  profit- 
laring  plan  then  in  effect.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
suncil,  the  company  did  everything  it  could  to  ease  the 
:rain  of  the  shut-down. 

Late  in  1922,  the  farm-wagon  business  began  to  show 
gns  of  revival,  and  former  employes  who  cared  to  return 
rere  gradually  called  back  to  their  familiar  jobs.  To  con- 
ense  a  long  story,  the  way  the  Weber  Works  Council 
and  all  other  Harvester  Works  Councils)  weathered  those 
reary  days  of  curtailed  production  and  of  no  production  at 
'.1  was  at  least  gratifying.  Following  the  inevitable  period 
E  readjustment,  they  emerged  from  the  whole  gruelling 
cperience  determined  to  show  their  confidence  in  the 
lanagement  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  con- 
ructive  activities  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  employes  and 
le  company — to  advance  quality,  to  increase  efficiency,  to 
iduce  and  eliminate  accidents,  and  to  establish  better 
jordination  among  the  employes  themselves,  as  well  as 
lore  effective  cooperation  between  the  employes  and  the 
lanagement. 

Although  the  wagon  business  improved  somewhat  in  1923 
id  1924,  it  was  soon  evident  that  its  strength  was  being 
ipped  by  a  cause  other  than  lack  of  buying  power  among 


the  farmers.  The  motor  truck  was  pushing  the  wagon  off 
the  road  and  off  the  farm.  By  the  beginning  of  the  1928 
manufacturing  year,  we  were  completely  satisfied  that  this 
was  no  longer  a  wagon  country;  that  the  wagon's  period  of 
usefulness  had  passed. 

Resistance  to  the  advance  of  progress  in  engineering, 
manufacturing,  management  or  in  any  industrial  activity  is 
never  a  sound  business  policy.  One  must  look  forward.  In 
this  case  the  Harvester  Company  had  on  its  hands  a  compara- 
tively modern  plant,  specially  equipped  to  make  wagons — 
and  farmers  no  longer  wanted  wagons  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  pay  us  to  continue  production.  To  make  the  problem 
more  difficult,  the  workmen  in  the  plant  were  mostly  long- 
service  employes.  Some  of  them  had  made  wagons  practically 
all  their  lives.  Many  owned  homes  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood ;  they  loved  their  work — considered  it  almost  an 
essential  part  of  themselves. 

Of  course  these  men  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 
They  saw  streets  that  had  once  resounded  to  the  clip-clop 
of  hoofs  and  the  low  rumble  of  carriages  and  wagons  now 
crowded  with  automobiles  and  trucks.  They  saw,  too,  that 
some  of  the  machinery  we  had  installed  when  wagon  pro- 
duction was  at  its  peak  was  being  hauled  away  to  other 
places  or  sold. 

WE  realized  how  these  things  must  affect  the  employes. 
As  soon  as  we  definitely  decided  to  discontinue 
wagon  production,  I  instructed  the  manager  of  our  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Works 
Council,  to  bring  up  the  subject  at  the  next  council  meeting. 
Accordingly,  he  accompanied  the  works  manager  to  the  plant 
on  February  2,  1928,  prepared  to  tell  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives just  what  the  conditions  were  and  what  the 
company  intended  to  do.  When,  finally,  the  chairman  called 
on  the  superintendent,  with  the  explanation  that  he  had  an 
important  announcement  to  make,  there  was  a  moment  of 
tense,  interested  silence. 

"The  wagon  has  seen  its  day;  the  motor  truck  is  taking 
its  place.  Lately  we  have  not  been  making  enough  wagons 
to  justify  operations.  Accordingly,  the  management  has  had 
meeting  after  meeting  regarding  what  should  be  done  with 
Weber  Works.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that,  beginning  the 
first  of  April,  the  making  of  wagons  here  would  be  discon- 
tinued. However,  we  shall  at  that  date  still  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  repair  parts  to  make;  and  we  must 
also  dispose  of  our  unused  wood  stock.  Hence  it  will 
be  close  to  the  first  of  July  before  all  items  are  finally 
completed. 

"Now  most  of  you  sitting  here  are  thinking,  perhaps  a 
little  sadly,  and  no  doubt  with  a  good  deal  of  concern, 
'What  is  to  become  of  me?'  Every  employe  in  this  plant 
will  sooner  or  later  be  asking  that  question.  It  will  be  up 
to  you  representatives  to  supply  the  answer.  You  can  tell 
the  long-service  men  and  every  other  man  that  they  will  be 
taken  care  of,  if  they  want  to  be,  at  the  various  Harvester 
plants.  No  one  will  lose  a  day's  pay  because  we  have  to 
close  Weber  Works.  Further,  I  want  you  to  carry  every- 
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"Placing  this  wagon  in  your 
you  and  to  the  company,  as 


thing   that    I   said    in    this 
meeting  out  into  the  shop." 

As  he  said  this  he  was 
writing  a  fine,  new  page  in 
the  history  of  industrial  re- 
lations. In  early  February, 
he  was  telling  men  that 
their  jobs  would  end  some- 
time between  April  I  and 
July  i.  In  former  years, 
this  would  have  been  in- 
viting a  stampede  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  find  new 
employment,  but  they  did 
not  do  so. 

They  knew  the  course 
that  had  been  followed  in 
closing  the  Deering  Twine 
Mill  and  the  Auburn 
Twine  Mill.  In  these  places 
the  Works  Council  had 
cooperated  with  manage- 
ment in  explaining  the 
economic  reasons  for  the 
closing,  and  in  organizing 
to  give  the  men  in  the  shop 
advance  notice  which,  in 
the  case  of  Auburn,  was  of 
four  weeks'  extent.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  employes 
of  the  Deering  Mill  were  taken  care  of,  either  in  the 
adjacent  Deering  Works  or  in  the  McCormick  Twine 
Mill,  located  not  many  miles  away  from  the  plant.  At 
Auburn,  the  company's  manufacturing  enterprises  were 
not  large  enough  nor  complex  enough  to  absorb  all  the 
specialty-twine  mill  operatives  and,  therefore,  assistance 
had  to  be  organized  from  other  factories  in  the  same 
city.  In  each  case  the  job  was  done  successfully;  so  the 
Weber  men  could  feel  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  company  would  play  fair  with  them,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  by  remaining  in  their  positions  until  the 
last  day. 

Continuing  the  discussion,  the  works  manager  gave  a  brief 
survey  of  the  changing  conditions  that  had  forced  our  deci- 
sion, and  he  made  a  telling  appeal  to  the  men's  pride:  "Our 
hope  is  that  the  last  wagon  made  here  will  be  equally  as 
good  as  the  thousands  of  wagons  previously  built,  if  not 
better.  Therefore,  we  ask  you  councilmen  to  pass  along  to 
your  fellow  employes  the  hope  and  wish  that  they  all  adopt 
as  a  slogan,  'Our  last  wagon  will  be  our  best  wagon.'  " 

The  men  were  told  that  at  the  Auburn  Twine  Mill  the 
Works  Council,  to  emphasize  its  effort  on  behalf  of  quality, 
and  resolving  to  make  the  last  ball  spun  the  best  of  all,  had 
presented  this  last  ball  as  a  symbol  to  me.  It  stands  on  my 
desk  today,  an  example  of  quality  and  a  testimonial  to 
faithful  service.  The  Weber  Works  Council,  similarly, 
asked  my  father,  the  chairman  of  the  Harvester  Board  of 
Directors,  to  accept  their  last  wagon  for  his  farm. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Weber  Works  Council, 
the  representatives  reported  that,  just  as  we  expected,  all 
employes  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  stay  until  the 
wagon  schedule  was  completed ;  their  hearts  were  set  on 
making  the  last  wagon  the  best. 

The  mechanism  employed  in  transferring  employes  when 
the  proper  time  came  for  them  to  leave  was  simple.  The 


\eeping,  we  m  en  of  Weber  Wor^s  hope  it  may  ever  be  I 
it  is  to  us,  a  symbol  of  good  wor\,  good  faith  and  loyalty— \ 

name,  age,  service  record  and  home  address  of  every  mil 
in  the  plant  were  listed.  This  was  done  in  order  that  t.l 
long-service  men  might  be  transferred  to  the  Harvest! 
plants  nearest  their  homes.  This  record  was  maintain*! 
until  every  single  employe  at  Weber  Works,  workman  I 
foreman,  had  been  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  work  I 
some  other  Harvester  operation.  Some  of  the  men  ev>  j 
were  transferred  into  plants  outside  of  Chicago.  Most  we! 
taken  care  of  in  the  company's  factories  on  Chicago's  Sou  I 
Side,  namely,  Tractor  Works,  McCormick  Works  ail 
West  Pullman  Works.  The  move  of  these  men  fro  I 
Weber  Works  to  some  other  plant  was  made  an  importaj 
function  of  the  regular  manufacturing  executive  organizl 
tion,  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  Industrial  Relatiol 
Department. 

THE  last  wagon  was  completed  on  the  third  of  Aprj 
My  father  and  I  were  both  present  for  the  occasion,  at 
with  us  were  a  number  of  Harvester  officials.  Once  aga 
it  was  4:30 — quitting  time.  Surrounded  by  its  makers — $ 
employes  of  Weber  Works,  men  well  along  in  years  for  ti 
most  part — the  last  Weber  wagon  stood  flooded  with  lig 
in  one  section  of  the  Paint  Department,  glistening  ai 
complete  except  for  one  unvarnished  panel.  Plainly  t!'! 
employes  were  proud  of  their  handiwork.  They  had  put  t! 
best  they  had  into  that  wagon.  Now  they  had  gathered 
watch  the  oldest  among  them  in  service  as  well  as  years,  : 
employe  representative  with  forty-one  years  of  service,  fini: 
the  unvarnished  panel;  to  see  the  chairman  of  the  emplo; 
representatives  present  the  finished  wagon  to  the  chairms 
of  the  board. 

The  Weber  Works  superintendent  was  master  of  cer 
monies.  He  spoke  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  and  husky  throa 
"Here  stands  the  last  and  perhaps  the  best  Weber  wage 
ever  built;  and  here  are  the  men  who  made  it!  They  a 
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— as  a  symbol  it  will  be  treasured,  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
•the  company   will   \now   that   it   is  a   bond   Imping   our   destinies" 


proud  of  their  work ;  and  I  am  proud  of  them,  knowing  as 
I  do  the  handicaps  under  which  they  operated  and  the 
:heerful,  wholehearted,  patient  way  in  which  they  performed 
their  duties." 

I  told  those  employes  what  I  thought  of  our  method  of 
:losing  the  plant,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  record 
they  had  made.  Then  I  read  to  them  a  message  from  Alex 
Lagge,  president  of  the  company,  who  wrote: 

I  regret  extremely  that  circumstances  compel  me  to  be  absent 
:oday  when  the  management  and  the  workmen  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  are  making  a  gesture  which  indi- 
:ates  a  new  and  better  way  of  accomplishing  an  old  result. 

Many  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  closed  in  the 
listory  of  the  country  simply  by  means  of  posting  on  the  bulletin 
Boards  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  on  such  and  such  a  day 
operations  would  cease.  In  this  case  the  company  was  able, 
:hrough  the  Works  Council,  to  take  the  men  into  confidence 
.veeks  ahead  of  time,  and  to  make  with  them  plans  for  their 
:ontinued  employment.  Today  in  this  celebration  you  are 
;ymbolizing  a  method  of  stopping  operations  in  a  plant  whereby 
:he  interests  of  the  management  and  men  are  considered 
nutually,  instead  of  separately. 

I  have  given  Weber  Works  such  benediction  as  I  can 
uid  step  back  out  of  the  circle  of  light  around  the  last  wagon. 
The  oldest  employe  finishes  the  unvarnished  panel ;  applause 
lings  out  and  dies  away;  there  is  silence  again.  The  last 
Weber  wagon  has  been  built.  .  .  .  The  chairman  of  the 
employe  representatives,  back  now  at  Weber  from  his  new 
?mployment  for  this  day,  steps  forward  to  present  the  finished 
aroduct  to  my  father.  The  deep  feeling  of  the  Weber  men 
s  evident  in  his  words: 

The  men  who  fashioned  this  wagon  have  worked  happily  and 
:ontentedly  here  for  years  within  these  dear  old  walls.  Most 
)f  them  have  their  homes  in  this  neighborhood.  Now  that  the 
ast  wagon  is  completed,  this  plant,  their  common  workaday 
lome,  sacred  as  it  is  to  the  memory  of  many  friendships  and 
experiences,  will  soon  be  empty  and  silent.  It  will  no  longer 


resound  to  the  tramp  of  their  feet,  or  with  the  hum 
and  bustle  of  their  toil. 

Naturally,  then,  these  men  are  wondering  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  them.  Although  the  company 
has  assured  them  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of, 
and  although  they  rest  upon  this  assurance  with  full 
confidence  in  the  company,  they  are,  nevertheless,  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  suspense  regarding  where  they 
will  work,  what  they  will  do,  and  whether  they  will 
be  capable  of  performing  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 
It  is  comforting  for  them  to  know  that  the  company 
manufactures  other  and  more  modern  farm  machines 
on  which  their  skill  can  be  used. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  of  these  things,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  Mr.  McCormick,  that  this  last  and 
best  Weber  wagon  has  a  peculiar  value.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  some  of  the  parts  in  it  carry  tear  stains 
under  the  paint;  at  least  every  part  of  it  carries  some 
sort  of  sentiment  from  the  souls  of  the  men  who 
made  it. 

And  so,  placing  this  wagon  in  your  keeping,  we 
men  of  Weber  Works  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  ever 
be  to  you  and  to  the  company,  as  it  is  to  us,  a 
symbol  and  memento  of  the  good  work,  the  good 
faith,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Weber  Works  organi- 
zation. 

My  father,  moved  as  I  have  seldom  seen  him,  by 
the  words  of  this  tinsmith,  now  stands  by  the  red 
and  green  sincerity  of  this  symbolic  wagon. 

I  accept  this  last  and  best  Weber  wagon  as  the 
trustee  of  our  company  and  of  the  McCormick  family. 
I  accept  it  as  you  have  given  it — as  a  symbol  and 
memento  of  the  fine  work,  the  fine  faith  and  the  fine 
loyalty  of  the  Weber  Works  organization.  As  a 
symbol  it  will  be  treasured,  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  company  will  know  that  it  is  a  bond  linking  together 
our  destinies.  .  .  . 

We  draw  the  curtain  down  on  this  particular  stage.  We 
call  this  act  done.  But  we  will  raise  another  curtain  at  an- 
other time  in  another  place;  and  wherever  we  raise  it  we  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  do  it  together — 
officers,  superintendents,  foremen  and  workmen.  We  stand 
like  brothers,  saying,  'We  will  go  on  to  do  our  best  as  we 
have  done  before.' 

The  passing  of  Weber  Works  signalizes  the  birth  bf  the 
new  day.  With  works  councils  to  explain  to  workmen  the 
economic  backgrounds  of  business,  it  is  simple  to  get  them  to 
understand  the  position  in  which  the  employer  finds  himself. 
It  is  not  a  happy  matter  to  force  men  out  of  jobs  in  which 
they  have  been  efficient,  out  of  a  service  in  which  they  have 
grown  gray.  But  the  working  of  economic  law  is  impersonal 
and  it  is  necessary  to  obey  it  if  one  is  to  remain  in  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  now  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
follow  its  dictates  without  causing  immeasurable  personal 
hardship  to  the  men  who  constitute  the  mainspring  of  our 
manufacturing  power.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  one  of  these 
Weber  men  feels  anything  but  the  kindest  attitude  toward 
the  company.  I  would  not  trade  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  good-will  created  in  our  other  factories  when  this  news 
became  known.  It  is  said  that  security  in  his  job  is  the  main 
desire  of  the  wage-earner.  In  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  men  are  now  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  fear  of 
changes  wrought  by  permanent  economic  conditions. 

What  the  new  era  in  mechanized  farming  holds  in  store 
for  Weber  Works  is  yet  to  be  determined.  This  much  we  do 
know:  we  have  kept  faith  with  the  Weber  Works  employes. 
So  far  as  we  can  determine — we  have  made  it  a  point  to 
follow  the  transfers  pretty  carefully — they  are  happy  in 
their  new  locations.  For  them  and  for  us,  the  day  of  the 
wagon  in  these  United  States  has  passed.  But  they  have 
not,  with  cold  "efficiency,"  lost  their  jobs. 


Forecasting  and  Planning 

By  DONALDSON  BROWN 

Drawings  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey  for  General  Motors  Corporation 
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•ORECASTING  and  planning  are  the  essence 
of  modern-day  business  management.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  an  individual  or  a  depart- 
ment— it  is  the  conscious,  cooperative  work 
of  an  organization.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  system  of  control  whereby  production, 
purchase  of  materials,  and  the  use  of  capital  are  coordinated 
with  sales  requirements.  Flexibility  is  a  prime  requisite  so 
that  there  may  be  a  quick  response,  and  thus  the  possibility 
of  adjustment  throughout  the  system,  to  the  requirements  of 
changes  of  situation  that  are  inevitable.  The  focal  point  of 
the  system  is  the  sales  outlet.  The  flow  at  this  point  must 
be  gauged  and  every  other  activity  must  be  coordinated 
with  it. 

It  is  axiomatic  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer 
the  producer  is  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  his  product,  the 
better  is  he  able  to  regulate  his  production  in  accordance  with 
consumer  demands,  and  thus  to  minimize  the  fluctuations  of 
his   production  volume.    The  manufacturer  of  automobiles 
has  nothing  between  him  and  the  ultimate  consumer  except 
a  dealer  organization.    Until  the  depression  of  1924,  how- 
ever, the  automobile  manufacturers  had  not  come  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  they  naturally  possessed,  in 
the  means  of  analyzing  consumer  demand.    General  Motors 
had    been    studying    those    advantages    and    measuring   the 
opportunities,  but  it  took  the  1923  period  of  overproduction, 
from  which  we  suffered  as  much  as  other  manufacturers,  to 
force    a    recogni- 
tion of  those  op- 
portunities   upon 
us    all.     In    our 
case,     production 
of    cars   in    1924 
was  26   per  cent 
below     1923; 
whereas    retail 
sales     in     1924 
were  only  10  per 
cent  below  1923. 
Prior  to   1924. 
however,  we  were 
carrying  on  what 
is   still    in    effect 
as  a  part  of  our 
statistical     activi- 
ties— a  practice  of 
making    monthly 
forecasts  of  sales, 
production,    capi- 
tal    requirements 
and  net  earnings 
from     operation. 
These     forecasts 
are  submitted  on     The  final  assembly  line  in  a  General  Motors  plant 
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the  twenty-fifth  of  each  month,  by  each  of  our  operating 
divisions,  and  are  consolidated  into  a  composite  forecast  for 
the  corporation  as  a  whole.  They  cover  a  period  of  four 
months,  including  the  current  month  each  time  and  three 
months  ahead. 

The  weakness  of  our  forecasting  scheme  in  the  earlier 
days  lay  in  the  fact  that  we  did  not  predicate  the  sales  fore- 
casts upon  an  analysis  of  consumer  demand.  We  did  not 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  ordinary  seasonal  charac- 
teristics, and  were  liable  to  a  sharp  reduction  in  sales  to 
dealers  resulting  from  an  unrecognized  accumulation  of 
stock  in  their  hands.  Our  production  schedules  and  employ- 
ment of  labor  suffered  fluctuations  not  justified  by  existing 
fundamental  circumstances.  We  did  not  know  the  rate  at 
which  our  product  was  actually  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  ultimate  consumers,  nor  did  we  know  what  the  stocks 
were  in  the  hands  of  our  dealers,  nor  the  extent  to  which 
these  stocks  could  suitably  be  allowed  to  expand  or  contract 
in  order  to  secure  the  important  over-all  advantage  of  a 
more  consistent  rate  of  production  at  the  factories. 

I  have  said  that  our  analysis  of  consumer  demand  was  not) 
put  to  effective  use  until  the  spring  of  1924.    It  is  fair  to 
say  that  our  operations  since  then — showing,  as  they  do,  a 
substantial    betterment    in    rate   of    inventory    turnover,    a 
steadier  rate  of  factory  operation  and  employment,  and  other 
economic  betterments — have  proved  the  constructive  benefits 
of  our  practice.   At  the  beginning  of  a  sales  year,  we  attempt 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  probable   retail 
sales  for  each  car  division  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.   These  divisions  manufacture  the  Chev- 
rolet, Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Buick,  LaSalle,  and 
Cadillac  cars,  covering  practically  the  entire  price 
range  of  the  automobile  field.   As  a  result  of  the 
best  judgment  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
case,   we   arrive   at  what   we  call    a   Divisional 
Index.    This  Divisional   Index   means  our  best 
guess  of  what  the  retail  sales,  for  a  particular  line 
of  cars,  will  be  during  the  ensuing  sales  year 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  set  up  an  arbitrary 
quantity  in  accordance  with  which  the  productior 
is  determined,  regardless  of  what  may  afterwards 
happen.     This   Divisional    Index   is   under   con- 
tinual   scrutiny,    and    is    adjusted    immediatel) 
when  the  trend  of  events  demonstrates  the  de- 
sirability of  revising  our  expectations. 


SUBJECT  to  these  adjustments,  the  Divi- 
sional Index  at  any  given  time  is  acceptec 
as  dictating  the  basis  upon  which  productior 
should  be  scheduled.  In  other  words,  our  pro 
duction  is  always  scheduled  with  regard  to  th< 
expected  requirements  for  the  complete  sales  year 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  production  in 
any  given  month  should  be  exactly  one-twelftlj 


FORECASTING  AND  PLANNING 


of  the  year's  production,  for  in  our  business 
there  is  a  seasonal  variation  of  consumer 
demand  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
We  recognize  that  workmen  are  entitled 
to  as  nearly  steady  employment  as  can  be 
provided ;  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
that  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  greatest 
value  to  the  public,  factories  should  operate 
on  as  level  a  line  of  production  as  can 
reasonably  be  attained ;  and  that  the  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  of  consumer  demand 
should  be  met  in  some  other  way  than  by 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  monthly  rate  of 
production. 

THE  necessity  is  therefore  clearly  recog- 
nized of  a  seasonal  accumulation  of 
stock  on  the  part  of  dealers,  distributors, 
and  factories  during  the  months  of  low 
retail  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, there  are  physical  limitations  on  the 
storage  of  cars,  and  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing an  unreasonable  stocking  of  dealers  and 
distributors.  Considering  the  interests  of 
all  parties  concerned,  a  compromise  is  per- 
haps best,  between  the  desirability,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  a  level  rate  of  production  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  a  production  which 
would  result  in  minimum  average  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  dealers.  It  is  usually  desirable, 
therefore,  to  shade  production  somewhat 
during  the  dull  season  so  as  to  modify  to 
some  degree  the  seasonal  accumulation  of 
stock. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  each  month  a  complete  fore- 
cast is  submitted  by  each  of  our  divisions 
for  the  current  month  and  three  succeeding 
months.     This   includes    a    forecast   of    retail    deliveries  by 
dealers.  We  also  have  very  complete  information  as  to  actual 
retail  deliveries  by  months  in  the  past.    Thus  at  all  times 
we  have  available  the  actual  records  of  the  past  as  well  as  a 
forecast  of  retail  deliveries  for  three  or  four  months  ahead. 
The  accumulation  of  these  records  of  retail  deliveries  by  our 
dealers,  covering  a  number  of  years,  and  the  analysis  of  state 
registration    data,    have    given    us    a   very    good   means    of 
appraising  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  our  business.    We 
have  found  from   experience  that  as  we  proceed  with   the 
continual  analysis  of  deliveries  and  forecasts,  and  measure 
our    performance   and    prospects    in    the    light    of   seasonal 
expectancy,  we  can  detect  changes  in  trends  and  recognize 
disappointments  or  improvements  well  in  advance  of  what 
[could  be  possible  through  any  other  means. 

Thus  month   after  month   we  analyze   past  performance 

and   forecasts   of   retail   deliveries,   and   during  each   month 

[compare   ten-day  delivery   figures   reported   by   our   dealers 

[with  the  latest  forecast  for  the  month.  Ordinarily  we  do  not 

actually  modify  the  Divisional  Index  because  of  a  statistical 

indication  covering  a  brief  period  of  time.   We  take  it  as  a 

•  caution  signal,  and  watch  the  situation  as  it  develops  to  see 
whether  there  seems  to  be  a  sustained  change  of  trend. 

An  estimate  of  sales  a  year  ahead  is  always  a  guess.   That 
lis  why  we  distinguish  these  twelve  months'  estimates  from 

•  forecasts  by  calling  them  Divisional  Indexes.    As  the  year 
1  progresses,  there  is  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  uncer- 
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Huge  hammers  force  the  metal  for  crankshafts  into  the  required  shapes 

tainty,  and  our  Divisional  Index  becomes  an  increasingly 
sound  foundation  on  which  to  base  our  production  program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  forecasting  and 
planning  is  of  value  only  insofar  as  it  may  be  tied  up  to  the 
yardstick  of  ultimate  consumption.  It  may  not  be  possible  in 
some  industries  to  arrange  such  a  tie-up  as  yet,  especially  in 
those  stages  that  are  remote  from  the  final  sales  outlet.  Fore- 
casting and  planning  may  be  even  more  indispensable  in  such 
cases.  The  ideal  condition,  however,  is  that  which  permits 
consumer  demand  to  be  measured,  so  that  the  planning  may 
be  actually  based  upon  the  trends  thus  indicated.  In  our 
own  industry,  distribution  is  through  dealers  who  devote 
substantially  all  of  their  activities  to  the  sale  of  a  given  line. 
They  recognize  the  importance,  in  their  own  interests,  of 
having  the  fullest  use  made  of  the  yardstick  of  retail  sales. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  coordinate  our  forecasting  and  planning 
with  the  important  factor  of  ultimate  consumption. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  production  of  cars  by  General 
Motors  in  1924  was  24  per  cent  below  1923,  whereas  retail 
sales  were  only  10  per  cent  below.  The  difference  repre- 
sented liquidation  of  excess  stocks  accumulated  through  over- 
production in  1923.  We  are  now  protected  from  such  over- 
production as  we  experienced  in  1923,  with  the  attendant 
curtailment  of  manufacturing  operations  and  hence  of 
employment.  Thus  our  forecasting  and  planning  system  con- 
stitutes a  constructive  force  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
direction  of  the  regularization  of  employment. 


Only  ten  above  zero,  with  biting  winds,  but  the  building  goes  up  steadily  under  modern  methods  which  make 

winter  construction  efficient,  comfortable  and  rapid 

Winter  Building 


By  WILLIAM  JOSHUA  BARNEY 


IN    1924   Mr.    Hoover,   as   secretary  of   com- 
merce,   gave    his   prestige    to    an    exhaustive 
study     of     employment     conditions    in     the 
building  industry.    This   report  clearly  con- 
firmed   existing    impressions   that   each    year 
full  employment  in  the  building  industry  is 
crowded   into  six  or  seven  months,  entailing  three  or  four 
months  of  comparative  idleness.    Broadly  speaking,  this  slack 
period  covers  the  winter  months. 

More  winter  construction  has  become  the  acknowledged 
remedy  for  seasonal  unemployment  in  the  building  industry. 
Please  note  "seasonal  unemployment  in  the  building  indus- 
try" instead  of  "seasonal  unemployment  in  the  building 
trades."  As  a  matter  of  human  interest,  emphasis  has  naturally 
been  laid  upon  the  social  and  economic  evils  of  unemployment 
for  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer  and  the  other  mechanics,  and 
to  many  this  problem  of  seasonal  employment  seems  to  be 
solely  a  picture  of  hardships  to  the  mechanics  and  workers  in 
the  various  trades.  This  is  but  the  sharp  foreground  of  the 
picture.  Its  larger  middle  ground  shows  that  where  the 
mechanic  is  unemployed,  the  contractor,  the  material  manu- 
facturer, the  architect,  and  all  others  involved  in  the  great 
building  industry,  suffer  from  this  curse  of  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  the  volume  of  business.  Finally  in  the  background 
you  see  the  public,  during  the  period  of  intense  activity, 
paying  higher  wages,  higher  prices  and  larger  fees  to  com- 
pensate for  the  periods  of  enforced  idleness  during  which  the 
mechanic  must  live  on  his  savings,  the  contractor  carry  his 
overhead,  the  architect  maintain  his  staff,  and  the  material 
manufacturer  lose  on  his  plant  investment  and  factory  over- 
head. 


Therefore,  this  is  a  problem  in  which  every  business  man, 
in  fact  every  citizen,  has  a  vital  interest.  For  today  perhaps 
no  one  factor,  except  possibly  agriculture,  has  a  more  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
its  business  activity  and  sales  turnover,  than  the  prosperity 
and  activities  of  construction.  New  homes  mean  new 
rugs,  new  furniture,  a  complete  renovation  of  old  posses- 
sions; new  offices  mean  new  sales  of  chairs,  desks  and  par- 
titions; new  factories  stimulate  machinery  and  equipment 
production.  As  the  desire  of  every  business  man  is  for  an 
even,  steady  volume  of  production  and  sales,  so  he  has  a 
vital  interest  in  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  tremendous 
purchasing  power  engendered  by  the  construction  activities 
of  the  country,  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  national 
income. 

From  the  beginning  of  history,  it  has  been  traditional  that 
when  cold  weather  sets  in  with  frost,  snow,  sleet  and  rain, 
construction  should  cease.  Before  steam  heat,  winter  meant 
freezing,  frost  and  damage,  with  low  efficiency  and  suffer- 
ing from  cold.  Until  the  coming  of  electricity,  winter 
meant  shorter  working  days.  Until  modern  machinery  was 
developed  for  wholesale  and  quantity  production,  big  opera- 
tions relied  upon  a  multiplicity  of  human  hands,  always  less 
efficient,  less  sure  in  biting  winds  and  chill  of  winter. 

IN  short,  we  have  all  been  taught  that  construction  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  carried  on  in  winter.  So,  even  today, 
when  modern  science,  through  machinery,  equipment  and 
protection,  has  rendered  winter-weather  construction  as  effi- 
cient, comfortable  and  rapid  as  summer  work,  we  still  find 
construction  policies  determined  by  the  age-long  tradition 
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that  spring,  summer  and  early  fall  are  the  times  for  active 
building. 

Many,  especially  those  who  live  in  large  cities,  may  be 
under  the  impression  that  partly  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
report,  partly  from  the  activities  of  building  congresses, 
manufacturers'  associations  and  other  agencies,  there  is  in- 
creasingly widespread  appreciation  and  use  of  modern 
methods  permitting  construction  to  go  forward  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  operations,  especially  large 
ones,  are  being  carried  on  throughout  the  inclement  months. 
Further,  there  has  unquestionably  been  a  widespread  but 
intermittent  endeavor  to  educate  the  public,  the  contractors, 
the  engineers,  architects  and  others  concerned,  to  the  prac- 
ticability and  even  economy  of  winter  construction.  But 
too  ready  conclusions  as  to  results  may  be  misleading  and 
harmful,  may  cause  a  lessening  of  effort  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  in  hand. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  interest  and  value  to  attempt  an  analysis 
as  to  how  far,  relatively  speaking,  winter  construction  has 
increased  during  the  past  ten  years,  or  more  especially,  since 
the  issuance  of  Mr.  Hoover's  report.  No  source  of  com- 
plete specific  data  seems  to  be  available.  It  is  only  by  taking 
a  number  of  indicative  facts  that  a  picture  of  the  relative 
progress  in  winter  construction  may  even  be  outlined. 

Naturally,  one  turns  first  to  the  builders  themselves,  to 
find  out  how  far  their  records  show  a  relative  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  their  business  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  An  inquiry  was  sent  to  a  number  of  build- 
ers, several  of  them  national  in  their  scope.  Each  was  asked 
to  assume  that  the  months  of  December,  January,  February, 
March  (and  possibly  part  of  November)  covered  the  period 
of  least  employment.  They  were  then  requested  to  express 
for  each  year  from  1920  to  1928  what  percentage  of  their 
business  had  been  billed  or  performed  in  these  months. 

Each  report  naturally  varied  as  to  the  average  percentages, 
but  each  report  was  strikingly  similar  in  the  small  varia- 
tion from  this  average  percentage  throughout  the  ten-year 
period.  In  other  words,  these  samples  of  builders'  activities 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  relatively  no  more  winter  con- 
struction is  being  done  today  than  ten  years  ago. 

Next,  the  labor  organizations  were  asked  whether  they 
had  available  any  records  that  would  indicate  the  employ- 


ment of  their  members.  For  convenience,  these  inquiries 
were  confined  to  the  New  York  district.  Without  special 
and  expensive  research,  such  figures  were  not  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  very  definite  expression  of  opin- 
ion that  the  present  actual  employment  was  considerably 
larger  during  the  winter  months  than  in  years  gone  by. 
Here  apparently  the  picture  when  viewed  from  the  differ- 
ent angles  of  employer  and  employe  did  not  focus.  Such  a 
definite  difference  of  opinion  demanded  explanation. 

Obviously,  metropolitan  labor  has  a  preferential  position 
in  respect  to  winter  employment  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
large  metropolitan  operations  warrant  the  larger  expendi- 
ture for  winter  construction  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller 
undertakings  in  towns  and  rural  districts.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  part  of  the  builders'  statistics  furnished  cover 
activities  in  these  same  metropolitan  areas. 

ON  consultation  with  the  Dodge  Corporation,  the  lead- 
ing statistical  organization  in  the  country  on  con- 
struction contracts,  it  was  decided  that  the  contracts  let 
during  the  months  of  September,  October,  November  and 
December  would  be  a  fair  indication  of  the  winter  work 
carried  on  throughout  the  country.  Beginning  in  1919  and 
running  through  the  ten-year  period  to  1928,  the  total  build- 
ing contracts  let  throughout  the  country  were  tabulated  for 
each  year  and  also  the  contracts  let  during  these  last  four 
months.  This  table  gave  an  almost  uniform  percentage 
of  "winter  work"  during  this  period,  showing  clearly  that 
there  had  been  no  definite  trend  or  increase  in  the  relative 
amount  of  winter  construction  undertaken  during  this  period. 

As  a  further  check,  a  similar  table  was  prepared  for  the 
metropolitan  district  alone,  since  here  might  be  found  the 
explanation  for  labor's  impression  that  there  has  been  increas- 
ing employment  during  the  normally  slack  period.  But 
again  this  table  showed  a  practically  uniform  percentage  of 
winter  work  during  the  ten-year  period,  the  percentage,  as 
might  be  expected,  however,  being  somewhat  higher  than  for 
the  country  at  large. 

A  further  study  of  these  two  tables  finally  revealed  what 
is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  apparently  general 
impression  that  winter  work  is  on  the  increase,  especially 
considered  in  relation  to  other  data  furnished  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  In  1928,  for  the  country  at  large, 


•A  snow  and  sleet  storm  rages  outside,  but    under  the  canvas  construction   wor\  goes 
rapidly  forward  in  summer  temperature — 
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nearly  as  many  building  contracts  were  let  for  the  winter 
months  as  the  entire  year  in  1919.  For  the  New  York 
district,  in  fact,  the  building  contracts  let  for  the  winter 
months  of  1928  exceeded  the  contracts  for  the  entire  year 
of  1919.  During  this  period,  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
"building  dollar"  varied  so  little  that  the  dollar  volume 
could  be  taken  as  a  true  index  for  this  comparison. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  question  that  today  in  absolute 
volume  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  building  construction  undertaken  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months — this  as  distinguished  from  a  relative  per 
cent  increase.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  absolute  employment 
of  labor  is  obvious.  Due  to  our  national  restrictions  on  im- 
migration and  to  other  causes,  there  has  not  been  the  same 
relative  increase  in  the  available  labor  as  in  the  volume  of 
construction  itself.  This  is  borne  out  by  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  membership  statistics  for  the  building-trades 
department  over  the  ten-year  period  under  consideration. 
This  ten-year  table  of  memberships  shows  quite  a  fluctua- 
tion, a  definite  decrease  during  the  years  1922  to  1926,  with 
a  large  increase  in  the  past  two  years.  But,  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  membership  of  the  building-trades 
department  in  1920  and  the  membership  in  1928. 

More  construction  for  the  same  labor,  is  therefore  an 
obvious  answer  as  to  the  betterment  of  winter  employment 
conditions  among  the  mechanics  themselves.  It  might  also 
be  fairly  assumed  that  the  large  increase  in  the  actual  volume 
of  construction  in  this  country  from  1919  to  1928,  over  IOO 
per  cent,  has  also  bettered  the  employment  conditions  of  the 
architect,  the  engineer,  the  builder  and  the  material  manu- 
facturer. The  soundness  of  this  assumption,  however,  is 
open  to  question  until  statistics  are  available  as  to  how  far 
the  number  of  architects,  builders,  and  material  manufac- 
turers has  increased  under  the  stimulus  of  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  construction,  these  not  being  subjected  to  the  arti- 
ficial restrictions  imposed  on  the  increase  of  labor.  One 
thing  is  certainly  clear,  even  from  this  superficial  survey, 
that  construction  is  still  largely  "seasonal,"  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  place  this  great  industry  on  the  sound 
basis  of  steady  and  even  employment  throughout  the 
year. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 

There  are  many  agencies  through  which  may  be  spread 
the  knowledge  of  modern  methods  for  winter  construction 
and  of  the  need  for  equalizing  employment  throughout  the 
year. 

IN  a  country  noted  for  its  efficiency,  an  outstanding  excep- 
tion lies  in  the  ceaseless,  widespread,  uncorrelated  com- 
mittee activities  which  go  on  year  after  year  throughout  the 
country.  Professional  societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  innumerable  other  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, are  all  working  doubtless  to  good  purposes  but  with 
no  pattern  or  scheme  to  avoid  duplications  or  to  accomplish 
nation-wide,  definite,  well-rounded  results. 

Unquestionably,  for  a  number  of  years,  various  bodies  di- 
rectly interested  have  contributed  much  to  a  wider  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  possibilities  and 
need  of  winter  construction.  Building  congresses,  employers' 
associations,  labor  unions,  have  all  from  time  to  time  preached 
and  intermittently  spread  the  gospel,  but  there  has  been 
lacking  a  sustained,  continued  campaign,  unless  possibly  is 
excepted  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  in  reinforced  concrete  through  its  advertisements 
and  bulletins. 


Perhaps  the  first  move  toward  definite  improvement  would 
be  for  some  strong  central  body  to  set  up  a  committee  to  ' 
make  a  survey  of  the  country's  activities  of  committees  and 
organizations  to  determine  the  various  active  agencies  avail- 
able for  a  sustained  drive  to  increase  winter  construction  — 
a  survey  similar  to  that  now  being  made  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as  to  the  committee  activities  of 
the  various  technical  bodies  and  societies  throughout  the 
count  ry. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  natural  tendency  in  large  movements  to  turn 
to  governmental  supervision,  possibly  such  an  investigation 
might  best  be  done  by  this  department  ;  or,  if  appropriations 
and  departmental  routine  make  this  too  slow  a  procedure, 
possibly  the  Associated  General  Contractors  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  might  cooperate  to 
set  up  this  frame-work.  Such  an  investigation  would  not  be 
a  fact-finding  inquiry,  as  the  facts  of  winter  construction, 
its  methods  and  possibilities,  have  already  been  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Hoover's  report.  What  such  a  survey  would  accom- 
plish is  a  listing  of  the  various  committees  and  organizations 
available  for  a  winter  construction  campaign.  It  would 
then  be  possible  definitely  to  correlate  these  many  agencies 
and  by  supervision  and  encouragement  see  that  their  efforts 
and  resources  were  steadily  and  effectively  applied  without 
needless  duplication. 


A^SO,  there  is  little  doubt  that  once  the  building  indus- 
try itself  and  all  its  branches  were  convinced  that 
such  a  movement  was  under  way  along  broad  and  construc- 
tive lines,  funds  would  be  readily  contributed  for  advertising, 
pamphlets  and  bulletins.  These  messages  should  set  forth  to 
the  public  (i)  the  modern  means  available  for  safe  and 
rapid  winter  construction,  and  (2)  the  sound  economic  and 
financial  advantages  therein. 

The  average  layman  little  appreciates  the  appliances  and 
methods  available  in  all  branches  of  construction  to  carry 
work  forward  safely  and  rapidly  during  the  inclement 
months. 

Today  frozen  ground  is  readily  thawed  by  the  use  of 
modern  torches;  in  large  excavation  and  foundation  work, 
giant  steam  shovels  and  powerful  drills  find  little  difficulty 
in  handling  material  even  if  frozen  as  hard  as  rock. 

Except  in  days  of  extremely  high  wind  and  biting  tem- 
perature, no  delay  occurs  in  the  erection  of  a  steel  struc- 
ture. The  brick  walls  are  put  up  in  the  lowest  temperature 
by  means  of  enclosing  canvasses  under  which  the  bricklayers 
work  on  the  scaffolds  in  the  mild  atmosphere  supplied  by 
salamanders  or  small  stoves.  Once  a  building  is  enclosed, 
modern  heating  systems  provide  an  even  summer  temperature 
for  the  drying  out  of  walls,  the  placing  of  plaster,  painting 
and  other  finishing  work. 

Perhaps  even  more  marvelous  are  the  provisions  for  the 
protection  and  carrying  on  of  reinforced-concrete  work  even 
in  temperatures  below  zero.  Reinforced  concrete  is  an  arti- 
ficial stone  held  together  by  the  chemical  reaction  between 
cement  and  water,  which  action,  if  exposed  to  frost  or  low 
temperatures,  is  so  seriously  affected  as  to  render  the  con- 
crete unsafe.  Hence,  for  many  years,  practically  all  concrete 
work  had  to  stop  with  the  coming  of  frost,  but  today  the 
tallest  concrete  buildings  go  up  steadily  and  rapidly  during 
the  coldest  weather. 

As  the  forms  or  molds  for  each  successive  floor  are  erected 
for  the  placing  of  the  concrete,  they  are  enclosed  com- 
pletely in  canvas  and  a  warm,  (Continued  on  page  79) 
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By  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 


HET  us  be  reminded   that  even  in  periods  of 
the  most  intense  business  and  industrial  de- 
pression, when  large  numbers — say  three  to 
five  million — of  our  people  are  without  em- 
ployment,    a     preponderant     percentage     of 
those    normally    productively    engaged    still 
remain   at    their   posts.      In   good    times   the   percentage   of 
those  wholly  without  employment  is  probably  so  low  as  to 
be  economically  unimportant,  even   if  not  negligible.     And 
even  in  hard  times,  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole  number 
gainfully  employed  it  hardly  rises  to  a  point  where  in   its 
effect  on  the  standard  of-  living,  for  instance,  it  has  anything 
like  the  influence  which  in  good  times  and  bad,  scientific, 
or  even  thoughtful,  management  may  have  in  keeping  those 
who  have  jobs  effectively  and  continuously  at  work  through 
predetermined  hours.     For  there  are  many,  many  causes  for 
interruptions  in  the  steady,  considered  flow  of  work,  whether 
it  be  out  of  industry  as  a  whole,  or  from  individual  workers. 
In  terms  of  wasted  human  effort,  the  losses  resulting  from 
the  desultory  employment  of  the  employed — from   "unem- 


Intermittency,  it  must  be  remembered,  may  be  a  matter 
of  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks — or  even  of  months. 
For  instance,  on  a  number  of  occasions  during  the  last  twenty 
years  a  large  locomotive-building  concern  in  Philadelphia  has 
laid  off  great  numbers  of  employes  and  this  within  a  period 
of  a  few  weeks.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  a  large  percentage  of  these  people  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  They  considered  that  they  were  still  em- 
ployes of  the  idle  concern  and  would  be  given  employment 
if,  and  when,  the  concern  found  it  possible.  In  other  words, 
they  looked  upon  the  situation  of  the  employer,  for  whom 
in  many  instances  they  had  worked  many  years,  as  typical 
of  the  times  and  that  their  being  out  of  employment  was 
part  and  parcel  of  a  long-term  engagement. 


Bl 


'UT  of  course  the  great  majority  of  the  causes  of  "un- 
employment within  employment"  are  much  more  ob- 
viously remediable.  Perhaps  it  may  clarify  the  discussion 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  large  number  of  causes  which,  with- 
in the  plant  itself,  prevent  worker  and  employer  alike  from 


plovment  within  employment" — probably   far  out-weigh   in      accomplishing  the  record  for  constancy  which  an  industrial 

1        people  must  consider  desirable. 

At  machine  and  workplace  one  encounters  a  variety  of 
causes  of  intermittency — such  as  poor  lighting  affecting  out- 
put,    especially    during    the    winter 

are      many,      many     months,    or    an    unnecessarily    large 
JL    causes     for    interruptions     in     variety    in    the    work    requiring    too 
steady,     considered     flow     of     frequent^  changes    in    the    setting   of 

whether   it   be    out   of   in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  or  from  indi- 


economic  importance  the  unemployment  of  the  wholly  job- 
less. 

"Unemployment  within  employment"  may  be  defined  as 
|  that  portion  of  our  total  unemploy- 
ment which  is  due  to  the  failure  to 
keep  actually  occupied  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  employed.  Its  sta- 
tistics lie  entirely  outside  the  ordinary 
unemployment  figures.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  intermittent  character  of 
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The   machine   itself   becoming   out 
of  order  is  an  all  too  frequent  cause 
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they  have  jobs  whether  they  are  human  effort  the  losses  resulting  is  the  answer.  in  the  shops  where 
"working  at"  them  or  not,  rather  from  the  desultory  employment  of  j  seryed  my  apprenticesnip)  no  beit 
than  with  the  detached  and  jobless  the  employed— from  unemploy-  was  fixed  until  it  broke.  Under  a 
idle.  The  phenomena  of  "unemploy-  ment  within  employment' — prob-  more  modern  idea,  the  belt  that 
ment  within  employment"  are  dis-  ably  far  outweigh  in  economic  breaks  is  only  an  indication  of  bad 
tinct  and  apart  from  those  which  importance  the  unemployment  of  management.  Again,  the  introduction 
we  normally  associate  with  the  the  wholly  jobless."  of  new  machines  requiring  fewer 

so-called  "army  of  the  unemployed." 

Assuming  a  48-hour  week,  one  hundred  employes  work- 
ing fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  allowing  two  weeks  for  vacation, 
should  be  good  for  240,000  productive  hours  of  work,  man- 
hours  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Of  course  we  have  in 
mind  man-hours  of  work  performed.  This  may  be,  and 
quite  frequently  is,  a  very  different  quantity  from  the  man- 
hours  shown  on  the  payroll.  The  industrial  controls  in 
even  the  best-managed  shops  are  too  crude  to  enable  us  even 
to  approximate  the  percentage  by  which  the  actual  accom- 
plishment misses  that  theoretically  possible.  But  we  do  know 
that,  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  for  instance,  even  in  the 
years  when  the  demand  was  considered  normal,  the  effective 
hours  actually  worked  were  on  the  average — and  over  con- 
siderable periods — not  25  per  cent  of  those  theoretically 
possible. 


new 

people  to  operate,  of  course,  throws 
people  out.  The  answer  here  is  to  look  ahead  and  find 
places  for  employes  to  be  dislodged  by  the  march  of  in- 
vention before  the  new  machines  are  installed. 

There  are  causes  of  intermittency  which  operate  more 
broadly,  as  through  a  room  or  a  department  of  an  indus- 
trial establishment.  For  instance,  in  the  pressing  depart- 
ment of  a  men's  clothing  factory,  in  the  absence  of  planning, 
overcoats  may  be  allowed  to  become  too  large  a  percentage 
of  the  volume  of  work  going  through.  This  causes  the 
spaces  reserved  for  storage  to  become  choked  and  inter- 
mittency ensues.  The  cutting  operation  in  garment  fac- 
tories has  had  a  wholly  disproportionate  influence  on  the 
regularity  of  the  work  in  such  establishments.  Goods  not 
cut  cannot  be  put  in  process.  Formerly  strikes  and  "stop- 
pages" among  the  cutters  were  the  direct  cause  of  inter- 
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mittency  among  other  classes  of  operatives.  Since  the 
strengthening  of  the  unions  of  the  garment  and  clothing 
workers,  this  source  of  "unemployment  within  employment" 
is  under  better  control. 

Sometimes  causes  of  remediable  unemployment  or  inter- 
mittency  are  chargeable  to  the  policies  of  the  central  man- 
agement. For  instance,  a  faulty  planning  department  will 
inevitably  cause  unnecessary  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for 
labor.  In  one  plant  making  calenders,  usually  for  delivery 
during  December,  a  large  number  of  extra  employes  were 
formerly  taken  on  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
So  many  were  employed  during  the  last  weeks  of  what  was 
known  as  the  "rush  season"  as  obviously  to  interfere  with 
one  another.  Through  the  systematic  planning  of  the  work, 
and  having  supplies  on  hand  when  wanted,  the  work  was 
done  under  an  even  load  through  six  months  rather  than 
under  peak  conditions  during  two  or  three  months.  A 
smaller  number  of  extra  people  were  employed  and  these 
were  kept  more  continuously  occupied. 

The  wage  system  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  regulariza- 
tion  of  employment.  Such  devices  as  piece-rates,  bonuses, 
standards  and  premiums,  are  usually  discussed  as  if  they 
differed  in  some  very  fundamental  way.  The  differences 
are  almost  entirely  the  way  the  plans  are  operated. 

For  instance,  I  believe  the  piece-rate  system  is  quite  gen- 
erally condemned  by  the  labor  unions  not  so  much  because 
when  properly  operated  it  is  an  unfair  wage  system  as  that  it 
is  usually  a  lazy  employer's  method  of  trying  to  make  sure  he 
does  not  pay  for  something  he  does  not  receive.  A  piece-rate 
worker,  employed  a  half  day,  each  of  six  succeeding  days  will 
not  receive  wages  for  the  idle  half  days  as  possible  under  the 
"day's  wage"  or  "week's  wage"  system,  but  any  satisfaction 
the  employer  derives  from  this  fact  should  be  largely  offset 
by  the  thought  that  his  overhead  on  these  wages  is  twice 
what  it  would  be  if  the  worker  had  been  continuously  em- 
ployed. And  this  is  not  the  full  penalty  the  employer  pays 
for  the  discontinuous  employment  which  usually  accompanies 
piece  work.  There  is,  broadly  speaking,  nothing  more 
demoralizing  to  shop  efficiency  than  irregularity  in  employ- 
ment. Workers  simply  will  not  put  forth  their  best  effort 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  fheir  being  kept  occupied.  Most 
piece-work  systems  are  also  inequitable  because  they  provide 
both  "fat"  and  "lean"  jobs— jobs  on  which  the  worker  earns 
too  much  or  too  little  as  judged  by  his  wage  rating.  I  have 
known  a  firstrate  worker  to  be  laid  off  at  the  close  of  work 
on  Thursday  because  she  had  already  earned  in  the  four 
days  while  working  on  "fat"  jobs  what  the  forewoman  con- 
sidered should  be  a  full  week's  pay.  Other  wage  systems 
open  the  way  to  similar  abuses.  On  the  other  hand,  almost 
any  wage  system  can  be  operated  fairly  and  in  a  way  to 
stabilize  employment. 

A^JAIN,  the  personnel  policy  of  a  given  concern  affects 
in  myriad  ways  the  ability  to  keep  people  steadily  at 
work.  The  statement,  "man  not  in,"  posted  over  a  given 
machine  on  the  planning-department  bulletin  board  may 
mean  a  serious  upset  of  the  schedule  of  work.  The  more 
such  signs,  the  more  disorganization.  The  worker's  absence 
may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  the  shop  nurse  to  check  an 
incipient  cold ;  or  to  the  failure  of  the  social-service  depart- 
ment to  provide  care  for  a  sick  wife  at  home,  possibly  forc- 
ing a  key  man  in  the  factory  to  stay  out ;  or  to  some  al- 
leged abuse  which  under  inept  discussion  has  been  allowed 


:mployed.     LI 

;  women  whl 

"pasting"    ol 


to   reach   the   point  where   all   hands   decide   to  go  fishing 
If  in  a  given  plant  the   determination  has  been   reache< 
to  make  employment  as  continuous  as  is  humanly  possible 
there   are   many  classes   of   workers   who   will   have   to   bfl 
taught  to  do  more  than  one  thing.     In  making  books,  thjl 
amount  of  gold-leaf  laying  varies  largely  as  between  givel 
groups  of  orders  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.     iJ 
one  plant,  fifteen  gold-leaf  layers  were   normally  required! 
but  at  times  forty-eight  could  be  profitably  employed.     Ii| 
order  to  avoid  taking  on  outside  help,  young 
were    ordinarily    engaged    in    "folding"    or 
"gathering,"   were   taught   to   lay   gold   leaf.      In  some   in 
stances  it  has  been   found  expedient  to  teach  employes  twi 
or  three  operations  other  than  those  at  which  they  are  th 
most  expert  and  on  which  they  are  normally  engaged.  Often 
and    especially   in    union   shops,    this    practice   creates  wag 
complications,  but  none  which  cannot  be  equitably  adjustec 
under  a  "rule  of   reason." 

A  PUZZLED  manufacturer  of  paper  goods  once  aske< 
the  late  Frederick  W.  Taylor  what  he  would  do  i 
he  were  engaged  in  a  business  where  the  atmosphere  affectet 
the  product  so  that  it  lengthened  or  shortened  by  a  sizable 
fraction  of  an  inch  over  night.  Taylor  snapped  back  at  him 
"I  would  control  the  atmosphere."  This  of  course  is  now 
done  in  many  industries.  In  the  same  general  way  the 
employer  who  is  ambitious  to  provide  steady  employmen' 
must  in  a  measure  "control"  his  customers.  In  my  colleg« 
days,  an  architect  planning  an  office  building  designed  hi; 
own  structural-steel  shapes.  This  made  the  steel  industrj 
very  largely  a  jobbing  business.  Now  every  one  building 
an  office  building  buys  the  standard  shapes  which  the  stee. 
companies  provide.  In  jobbing  work,  steady  employment 
is  usually  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  in  continuous  pro- 
cessing. 

One  printing  concern  making  school  books  formerly  ha( 
a  serious  rush  in  July,  August  and  early  September  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  opening  of  the  schools.  It  was  discovere( 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  lateness  in  manufac- 
turing these  books  was  the  reluctance  of  the  publishers  tc 
advance  the  money  for  buying  paper  until  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  do  so.  To  even  his  manufacturing  load,  Mr. 
Printer  arranged  with  his  own  bank  to  advance  money  so 
that  the  paper  could  be  purchased  and  the  printing  started 
three  months  ahead  of  the  usual  time.  The  rush  season  in 
the  hot  months  of  the  year,  with  its  overtime,  night  work 
and  extra  workers,  was  done  away  with. 

Taking  a  long  look  ahead — and   the  failure   to  do  so — 
both  have  a  bearing  on  a  manufacturer's  ability  to  provide 
steady  work.     One  concern  makes  no  effort  to  see  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  general  business  world   and  simply 
accepts  its  share  of  the  business  pretty  largely  as  it  comes. 
Another  concern  which  has  set  up  a  business-forecasting  sec-' 
tion,  feels  fairly  sure  that  it  knows  the  general  trend  of  con- 
ditions at  least  one  year  ahead  and  feels  disappointed  if  it 
has  not  had  eighteen  months'  notice  of  any  marked  move- : 
ment.     One  large  concern  in   Philadelphia  forecast  the  re- 
cent slump  in  textiles.     Manufacturing  a  line  of  goods  used 
in  women's  wear,   they  figured   that,   as  the  buying  power* 
applicable  to   their  line  of  goods  would   be   reduced,   there 
should  be  a  market  for  an  entirely  new  line  of  attractive 
design  which  could  be  sold  at  a  low  price.     All  preparations  ' 
were  made,  but  the  public  notice       (Continued  on  page  86)  ! 
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3  Where  the  wording  force  used  to  be  expanded  600  per  cent  in  the  annual  rush  to  handle  the  date  crop  from  Mesopotamia, 
'1  production  and  employment  have  been  stabilized  with  the  help  of  chemists,  refrigerators,  and  a  personnel  department 


Dates:  By  Ernest  G.  Draper 


IV  7  E  are  packers  of  food  products,  principally  Dromedary 
^ty  Dates.  We  have  a  packing  station  in  Basrah,  Meso- 
otamia,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  crop  of 
ates  that  matures  in  September  is  packed  in  seventy-pound 
"  oxes  and  then  transported  by  steamer  to  a  factory  in  Brook- 


was  placed  in  cold  storage  until  taken  out  to  be  packed, 
was  packed  in  cartons  and  then  replaced  in  cold  storage, 
it  would  keep  indefinitely,  providing  the  proper  temper- 
atures to  be  maintained  were  determined  beforehand.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  company  erected  a  cold-storage  warehouse  ad- 


I  m,  New  York.    There  the  dates  are  unpacked,  cleaned  and      joining  its  packing  plant.     It  purchased  raw  material  which 


rerilized,  and  repacked  in  small  cartons  in  which  form 
ley  are  sold  to  the  trade.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
rop,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  raw  material  for  a  whole  year's 
reduction  must  arrive  at  the  Brooklyn  factory,  from  Meso- 
otamia,  between  the  months  of  October  and  January  of 
ach  year. 

As  the  greatest  demand  for  dates  is  from  September  to 
anuary,  it  was  customary  in  the  old  days  to  pack  in  a  small 
/ay  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  then  to  concen- 
rate  upon  high-speed  production  during  the  last  four  months, 
."his  meant  that  the  average  working  force  during  the  first 
ight  months  of  the  year  had  to  be  expanded  by  about  600 
•er  cent  during  the  last  four  months.  The  wrench  involved 
i  expanding  this  force  over  night,  so  to  speak,  is  apparent. 
'or  years  the  company  struggled  to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
istent  demand  for  its  prod- 

ict  in  the  fall,    in  trying        Steady  Production  and  Steady  Jobs 

o  meet   this   demand    there     Dates,  by  Ernest  G.  Draper,  treasurer,  The  Hills  Brothers 


vas  the  temptation  to  lower 


Company,  New  York 


would  supply  not  only  the  fall  demand  but  the  following 
year's  demand  as  well.  The  experiment  proved  successful. 
Dates  packed  in  January  were  taken  out  of  cold  storage  in 
September  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

In  the  following  year  (1922)  a  much  larger  quantity  was 
packed  during  the  off  season  and  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years  the  supply  of  Dromedary  Dates  during  the  fall  rush 
was  equal  to  the  demand.  After  this  successful  experience, 
the  company  awoke  to  the  great  savings  which  could  be 
effected  by  attacking  the  problem  from  a  production  stand- 
point. In  the  past,  practically  no  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  kind  of  labor  employed  or  its  effectiveness  during 
employment.  The  best  way  to  meet  such  a  situation  was 
to  establish  a  personnel  department.  This  the  company  did. 
One  of  the  first  needs  which  became  apparent  was  that  of 

additional  lines  during  the 
off  season  for  dates.  While 
our  success  in  this  direction 
has  not  been  spectacular,  a 


ither  ways  to  encourage 
vasteful  methods  which  are 
>ound  to  creep  in  under 
orced-draft  production. 

Finally,  conditions  became 
o  critical  that  the  executives 
letermined  upon  a  drastic 
:hange  in  policy.  Their 
diemists  told  them  that  if, 
ipon  arrival,  raw  material 


cates   that   it   has   been   con- 
siderable. 

The  facts  will  show  that 
more-stabilized  production 
has  brought  about  a  higher 


he  quality  of  packing  and  in     Shoes,  by   George  F.   Johnson,   president,   Endicott- Johnson      glance    at    the    records   indi- 

Corporation,  Endicott,  New  York 

Canning,  by  W.  P.  Hapgood,  president,  Columbia  Conserve 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Paper,  by  Henry  S.  Dennison,  president,  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Soap,  by  William  Cooper  Procter,  The  Procter  and  Gamble     qua];ty   of   pro(}uct>   a   more 

Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  continuous     working     period 

Floor  Wax,  by  H.  F.  Johnson,  Jr.,  president,  S.  C.  Johnson 

and  Son,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
Hats,   by   Fletcher   H.    Montgomery,   president,  Knox   Hat 

Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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for  employes  and  a  general 
increase  in  smoothness  of 
operation.  Our  attitude  to- 
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The  man  at  the  pull-over  machine  is  one  of  17,000   members  of  the  Endicott'Johnson 
enterprise,  an  industrial  democracy  founded  thirty-eight  years  ago 

ward  broken  employment  has  changed.  We  never  de- 
cide upon  a  major  shift  in  production  without  consider- 
ing what  this  change  will  mean  to  our  employes.  This 
bears  fruit  in  better  morale  and  more  profitable  operation. 
It  may  be  called  a  selfish  attitude,  but  at  least  it  has  regard 
for  social  welfare  as  well  as  for  individual  gain. 

Our  experience  in  making  employment  more  regular  in 
The  Hills  Brothers  Company  has  not  been  an  unquali- 
fied success.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  our  present 
method  of  operation  is  far  superior  to  the  method — or  lack 
of  method — in  force  before  we  began  our  stabilizing  program. 

Shoes:     By  George  R  Johnson 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON    is   an   industrial   democracy, 
the     foundation     for     which     was     laid     thirty-eight 
years  ago. 

It  is  an  organization  conceived  on  the  idea  that  business 


is,  first  and  last,  a  human 
equation ;  that  in  the  end|| 
capital  is  men ;  that  whether 
one  is  an  employer  or  ail 
employe,  he  is  human;  tha 
he  cannot  support  himself  ex-! 
cept  by  relation  with  his  fel> 
lowmen;  and  that  the  onlj 
relationship  worth  while  i; 
founded  on  principles  of  con- 
sideration and  square  dealing 
This  brings  us  to  the  key-i 
board  of  our  story — "We;' I 
and  to  the  keynote  of  oui 
politics — "The  Square  Deal.' 
"We"  are  seventeen  thou- 
sand humans  merged  togethei 
into  an  enterprise  which  tht 
world  knows  as  Endicott- 
Johnson,  Makers  of  "Bettei 
Shoes  for  Everybody ;"  seven 
teen  thousand  trained  workers 
who  have  pooled  their  earnest- 
ness, intelligence  and  labor, 
their  hearts  and  hands  in  a 
common  project;  seventeen 
thousand  "partners,"  each 
with  a  direct  interest  in  the 
product  of  his  work;  each 
with  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  rewards  of  the  busi- 
ness, each  with  a  vision  of 
self -betterment  and  the  fruits 
of  faithful  service. 

Would  you  like  to  see  how 
this  industrial  democracy 
functions? 

Come  to  the  beautiful  up- 
per reaches  of  the  Susque- 
hanna  River.  Follow  the 
main  highway  leading  west 
from  the  city  of  Binghamton, 
New  York.  A  great  arch 
across  your  pathway  will  tell 
you  of  the  arrival  at  the 
"Home  of  the  Square  Deal." 

Walk  through  and  into  "The  Valley  of  Fair  Play."  With- 
in the  next  ten  miles  you  will  see  three  cities — Johnson  City, 
Endicott  and  West  Endicott,  N.  Y. — founded,  built  and 
occupied  by  "We." 

"We"  includes  every  member  of  this  organization  from 
the  head  of  the  company  to  the  least-skilled  factory  worker. 
Here  employers,  managers  and  workers  live  together,  work 
together,  play  together  and  prosper  together.  Here  is  found 
a  democratic  spirit,  an  air  of  good  fellowship  and  pride  of 
mutual  achievement.  There  is  no  class  barrier;  no  pre- 
tentiousness; no  high-and-mighty  exclusiveness. 

Our  president  is  our  neighbor.  So  are  all  of  the  other 
officials  of  the  company.  We  swap  yarns  with  them  over 
back-yard  hedges  and  rub  elbows  at  the  movies.  We  wor- 
ship together.  We  mingle  at  dances,  entertainments  and 
other  community  gatherings.  We  read  books  together  in 
libraries  established  and  maintained  by  and  for  us  and  our 
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jr  own  homes,  built  for  us  by 
us  at  (or  below)  cost  and  on 
foods  in  public  markets  spon- 

id  we  and  our  families  receive 
cular  attention  without  charge, 
i  relief  and  death  benefits — all 
:heir  form  and  principle  as  is 

fine  baseball  diamonds,  tennis 
rinks  and  swimming  pools, 
n  average  of  20,500  sides  of 
if  130,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day. 
the  year  round.  We  have 
We  share  in  the  profits 
our  good  jobs  from  the  inside 
:ver  had  a  strike.  We  master 
become  more  proficient,  more 
•e  ready  for  promotion. 
r  turnover.  We  are  an  armv 
:rs.  We  feel  that  the  reasons 
read  our  story. 


Canning:  By  W.  P.  Hapgood 

EARLY  in  1917  the  system  of  government  of  the 
Columbia  Conserve  Company  was  changed  from  an 
autocratic  to  a  partially  democratic  one,  and  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  workers  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
management.  At  the  same  time  a  large  number  were 
changed  from  the  wage  basis — that  is,  payment  by  the  hour 
and  only  for  the  actual  hours  worked — to  salary,  that  is, 
payment  of  the  same  amount  each  week  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  hours  worked,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  retain  them  throughout  the 
year. 

In  1922  the  business  became  completely  democratized. 
Shortly  afterward,  Council — our  governing  body,  in  which 
every  worker  has  the  right  to  sit  and  to  vote — passed  a 
motion  that  henceforth  no  salaried  worker  could  be  dis- 
charged for  any  cause  whatsoever  except  bad  conduct,  and 
that  only  by  act  of  Council  could  any  deduction  be  made 
from  his  salary. 

We  expressed  it  as  our  unanimous  belief  that  industry  has 
two  major  responsibilities:  first,  the  right  of  the  workers  to 


,  "We  ma\e  130,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day.  .  .  .  We  have  never  had  a.  stri\e.   We  have  a 
II  labor  turnover.     We  are  an  army  of  job  holders,  not  job  hunters" 
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In  the  Columbia  Conserve  factory,  an  industry  that  accepts  two  major  responsibilities:    "first,  the  right  of  the  wor\ers 

to  ma\e  their  own  laws,  and,  second,  full-time  employment" 


make  their  own  laws,  and,  second,  full-time  employment. 
By  full-time  employment  we  mean  there  is  to  be  no  reduc- 
tion from  income  because  of  business  inactivity,  sickness, 
or  for  any  other  cause. 

This  decision  became  applicable  to  all  our  salaried  em- 
ployes in  1922,  and  at  the  same  time  Council  voted  that 
no  employe  could  remain  on  the  wage  basis — on  which  basis 
he  is  not  guaranteed  full-time  employment  and  given  other 
protections — longer  than  eight  months. 

A  few  of  our  workers  begin  on  the  salary  basis.  The 
reason  we  do  not  place  all  beginners  on  salary  is  because 
we  need  a  trial  period  for  those  who  are  unknown  to  us, 
and  also  because  we  have  not  yet  mastered  the  problem  of 
the  very  high  peak-load  which  we  carry  for  about  four 
weeks  in  the  early  fall. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1928,  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  our  force  were  on  the  wage  basis,  but  in  September — our 
extreme  peak — about  30  per  cent  were  on  the  wage  basis. 
This  peak  lasts  from  about  September  10  to  October  10, 
and  is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  handling  our  entire  tomato- 
products  pack  during  that  period — in  other  words,  we  must 
pack  a  twelve-months  supply  of  tomato  products  in  a  period 
of  a  little  over  one  month — probably  as  acute  a  seasonal 
problem  as  any  business  has  to  meet. 

It  is  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  in  time  we  can  handle 
even  this  peak  load  with  our  salaried  force,  or  at  the  worst 
with  a  very  small  percentage  of  temporary  workers. 

For  some  years  most  of  these  casual  workers  have  been 
with  us  during  each  peak  load,  and  many  of  them  are  older 
men  and  women  who  do  not  wish  regular  employment. 

We  have  come  to  feel  ashamed  of  our  inability  to  give 
all  our  workers  full-time  employment,  and  have  salved  our 
consciences  a  little  by  giving  each  wage  worker  a  guarantee 
of  fifty  hours  a  week,  though  no  guarantee  as  to  the  number 
of  weeks.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  very  slight  compensation 
for  our  inability  properly  to  protect  him,  but  it  shows  our 
attitude  toward  our  social  obligations. 

How  has  the  Columbia  Conserve  Company — a  small  com- 
pany packing  food  products,  some  of  them  highly  seasonal — 
been  able  to  carry  through  a  program  which  companies  a 
thousand  times  as  large  and  a  thousand  times  as  strong 
financially  contend  they  cannot  do? 


The  chief  reason  is  our  belief  that  full-time  employment 
should  be  our  most  important  objective,  and  the  main  justifi 
cation  for  our  existence.  Man's  economic  and  social  accom 
plishments  are  as  definitely  within  man's  control  as  his  scien 
tific  progress.  When  leaders  of  industry  show  the  same  darinj 
and  imagination  with  respect  to  their  social  obligations  as  the; 
have  shown  toward  their  material  output  and  profit,  no  oni 
will  be  out  of  work  who-wants  work,  and  no  man,  woman  o 
child  will  lack  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  recreation. 

Readers  of  this  Survey  Graphic  may  be  interested  ir 
learning  some  of  the  changes  our  rule  of  full-time  employ 
ment  for  practically  our  entire  working  force  has  brought 
about  in  our  business. 

1.  We  vary  the  length  of  the  working  week  with  the  de 
mands  made  upon  us  by  our  customers.     The  average  weel 
has  been  reduced  from  six   days — nine  hours  on   five   day; 
and   five  hours   on   Saturdays — to  five  days  .of   nine  hour 
each.     Our  peak  is  still  very  high  because  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  our  entire  requirements  during  about  thirt) 
days.     During  that  period  we  sometimes  work  seven  days 
week  and  as  much  as  fourteen  hours  a  day.    By  seeding  th< 
casual  workers  with  salaried  workers  during  the  peak  load 
we  do  fairly  well  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  our  output 
Our  hope  is  that  we  can  largely  remedy  this  situation  bj 
improvement  in  planning  our  work  over  a  longer  period,  anci 
by  adding  items  which  can  be  made  any  time  during  the  year 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  workers  needed  outside  th< 
peak  period,  and  reducing  the  height  of  the  peak. 

2.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  working  mor<> 
and  more   to  stock,   and    less   immediately   on   orders,   thus 
tending  to  equalize  our  load  throughout  the  year.     In  Jan-1 
uary   we   started   to   pack    food    products    for   shipment    ir 
August,  the  beginning  of  our  peak  load.     This  necessitates 
a  slight  risk  as  to  amounts  and  assortments,  because  we  have 
to  estimate  demands  months  in  advance,  but  the  risk  is  justi- 
fied by  bringing  about  greater  regularity  in  the  work. 

3.  Our  valley  load  is  in  June,   and  during  that  month 
we  have  our  vacations — three  weeks  on  full  pay  for  every 
worker  who  has  been  with  us  for  a  year.     For  service  under 
a  year  we  give  one  week  for  every   four  months  worked. 
This  is  the  established  practice  of  owners  and  managers — 
why  should  it  not  be  the  practice  for  all  workers  ? 
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4.  During  the  periods  when  some  departments  are  more 
active  than  others,  we  transfer  workers  from  less  active  to 
more  active  departments. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  great  many  indus- 
tries —  and  some  of  them  the  largest  in  the  country  —  could, 
if  they  would,  keep  almost  their  entire  force  throughout  the 
year,  and  with  great  benefit  to  themselves,  both  directly 
because  of  improved  morale  and  indirectly  because  of  the 
effect  of  such  a  practice  on  industry  in  general. 

What  might  be  the  effect  upon  the  industrial  cycle  if  a 
large  number  of  very  big  businesses  considered  their  chief 
responsibility  to  be  regularity  of  employment? 

Paper:  By  Henry  S.  Dennison 


are  about  nine  thousand   items  in  the  line  of 
J.  goods  put  out  by  the  Dennison   Manufacturing  Com- 
aany,  with  made-to-order  products  equal  in  quantity  to  stock 
.terns.     The  range  of  products  includes  crepe  paper;    ship- 
aing,    marking  and    system    tags;    paper    cases    and    boxes; 
gummed  paper  and  gummed-paper  products  ;    sealing  wax  ; 
loliday  merchandise.     The  home  office  and  main  plant  are 
ocated    at    Framingham,    Massachusetts.     There    are    two 
:  smaller  plants  in  nearby  towns,  and  one  in  London,  England. 
'  In  all,  the  firm  employs  some  four  thousand  people. 

Six  major  measures  have  been  gradually  evolved  in  the 
'  Dennison  Company's  efforts  to  regularize  employment: 

1.  Long-range  stock-goods  planning.    Practically  all  esti- 
mates for  stock  items  are  made  six  months  in  advance  by 
:he  merchandising  division.  On  the  basis  of  the  merchandiser's 
?stimate,  the  manufacturing  division  makes  factory  schedules 
(or  stock  goods  and  also  for  the  required  working  force. 

2.  Adding  stock  items  to  supplement  special  items.    'By 
studying  a   number  of  special 

jrders,  a  stock  item  which 
•neets  the  requirements  of 
nost  of  them  can  often  be 
.vorked  out.  This  helps  elimi- 
late  rush  orders,  permits 
nanufacture  in  large  lots  at 
imes  that  will  balance  the  pro- 
duction schedule,  and  makes 
mmediate  deliveries  possible. 

3.  Getting  seasonal  special 
irders  in   early.     Seasonal   or- 
lers    can    be    enormously    cut 
down  if  customers  are  brought 
:o    anticipate    some    of    their 
ieasonal  needs  in  advance.  We 
lave  accomplished  this  partly 
hrough    persuasive    salesman- 
.hip,    partly   by    more   definite 
ielivery  dates,   and   sometimes 
iy    lowering    prices    to    cus- 
omers  who  buy  early. 

4.  Building     up    "out     of 
eason"    business.     This    is    a 
eveling     process     which     in- 
•reases   total   output   while   it 
lecreases  fluctuations.   For  ex- 
imple,    printed   greeting  cards 
vere    added    to    our    line    to 
n've  work  to  the  die-stamping 
•re\v  during  their  off  season. 


Again,  we  often  secure  contract  orders  calling  for  split  ship- 
ments. That  is,  we  may  accept  an  order  for  five  million 
tags  to  be  delivered  in  lots  of  five  hundred  thousand  for  a 
ten-months  period. 

5.  Training  operatives  for  supplementary  jobs.    Wherever 
we  can,  we  try  to  train  operatives  for  more  than  one  type 
of  work.    To  insure  the  operative  against  loss  during  the 
training  period,  a  retainer  system  has  been  adopted,   under 
which  a  flat  amount  per  hour  is  added  to  piece-rate  earnings, 
the  amount  being  decreased  as  the  worker  gains  the  skill  re- 
quired to  bring  his  piece-rate  earnings  up  to  his  usual  wage. 

6.  Study  of  the  business  cycle.     The  manufacturing  ideal 
is  to  avoid  expansion  at  the  peak  of  any  cycle  and  to  con- 
serve resources  for  the  times  when  the  cycle  is  near  the  bot- 
tom.    Of  course  no  amount  of  study  can  yet  do  this  with 
absolute  exactness.     A  constant  study  of  cyclical  movements, 
however,  gives  results  that  are  workably  accurate. 

At  times,  all  these  methods  of  regularization  fail  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose  in  full.  The  company  has  therefore 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  paying  relief  to  those  for  whom, 
temporarily,  it  has  no  work.  This  is  done  on  the  assumption 
that  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  amount  and  duration  of 
unemployment  rests  very  largely  with  the  employer. 

Some  years  ago  an  unemployment  fund  was  created  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  business  over  a  five-year  period.  This 
fund  does  not  constitute  an  unlimited  guarantee,  either  of 
employment  or  of  the  maintenance  of  the  regular  wage 
rate;  proof  of  its  value  to  the  company,  both  management 
and  labor,  is  the  only  reason  for  renewing  it. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  made  up  of  an 
equal  representation  from  management  and  from  the  works 
committee.  Employes  of  more  than  six  months'  service  who 
are  temporarily  laid  off  for  full  or  part  time  receive  80 


"We  of  the  Dennison  Company  feel  that  the   unemployment    relief   fund    will    continue 
and  intensify  our  efforts  to  regularize  employment" 
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per  cent  of  their  regular  wages  if  they  have  dependents 
and  60  per  cent  if  they  have  no  dependents.  At  any  time 
after  six  days'  payments  have  been  made,  the  unemployment- 
fund  committee  may  stop  payments  to  any  worker  who,  they 
feel,  is  not  making  proper  efforts  to  secure  outside  work. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  case  of  this  sort. 

The  fund  started  with  $150,000  out  of  which  there  have 
been  disbursements  of  about  $75,000  since  1920.  The  drain 
en  the  fund  was  greater  in  1921  than  in  any  other  year  and 
yet,  in  1921,  the  total  amount  paid  out  was  only  about  0.7 
of  I  per  cent  of  the  tola!  yearly  payroll. 

We  are  absolutely  certain  that  the  effects  of  the  fund, 
in  making  management  put  forth  every  effort  to  over- 
come fluctuations  of  employment,  have  been  extraordinary. 
When  mutual  fire  insurance  came  in,  with  its  rates  varied 
in  accordance  with  preventive  efficiency,  scientific  fire  pre- 
vention began.  I  have  known  many  cases  where  the  prom- 
ise of  even  a  slight  change  in  rates  has  caused  very  earnest 
and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  management  to  decrease 
fire  risks.  We  are  finding  the  same  thing  with  unemploy- 
ment-relief funds.  The  sum  involved  is  relatively  small, 
but  the  influence  is  widespread.  Our  company  and  several 
others  who  have  similar  plans  report  that  the  effect  can 
be  distinctly  felt  even  by  salesmen  in  the  field.  We  of 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  feel  that  the 


sumption,  all  the  variations  in  the  demands  made  upon  us  I 
being  due  to  the  varying  size  of  the  stocks  of  our  goods  I 
carried  by  the  distributors  and  dealers  between  us  and  the  I 
ultimate  consumer.  From  our  knowledge  of  our  own  in- 1 
dustry  and  business  we  estimate  our  probable  sales  for  the  I 
ensuing  year,  and  base  our  daily  production  upon  such  esti-l 
mate.  By  the  middle  of  each  month,  we  schedule  for  the 
following  month  the  different  brands  to  be  produced. 

There  are,  of  course,  wide  differences  between  the  daily  I 
or  monthly  orders  received  and  our  daily  or  monthly  pro-  I 
duction.  These  differences  are  taken  care  of  first,  by  ade-  I 
quate  warehouse  facilities;  second,  by  controlling  our  deliv- I 
eries  to  the  dealer. 

The  dealer  is  quite  ready  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this.  I 
His  order  is  entered  for  whatever  quantity  he  desires  to  buy  I 
and  we  desire  to  sell,  but  his  deliveries  and  payments  are  I 
made  as  his  trade  demands  the  goods,  and  he,  of  course,  is  I 
saved  the  investment  and  storage  of  unnecessary  stocks. 

Before  announcing  the  present  plan,  we  tried  the  system  I 
out  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  main-  I 
taining  regular  operation.  The  character  of  the  business  I 
requires  a  two-weeks  shut-down  a  year  to  overhaul  the  plant.  I 
With  these  exceptions  our  plants  have  been  in  continuous  1 
operation  since  the  system  was  adopted. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  the  soap  busi-  I 
ness     that     makes     such     a    plan     more 
adaptable  to  it  than  to  any  other  industry.  1 
I  believe  that  in  the  very  great  majority  I 
of    industries    the    average    annual    con-  I 
sumption  is  approximately  the  same,  with-  I 
out  much  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  I 
and    that   the  problem   of   providing   for  ] 
the  distribution  and  warehousing  is  not  a 
difficult    one    to    work    out    if    study    is  I 
centered  upon  the  special  industry.    I  be- 
lieve, from  the  economic  side,  the  plan  is  I 
sound.    With   proper  knowledge    of   the  j 
business,  shut-downs  should  be  so  excep-  I 
tional    that    the    corporation    could    well  I 
afford    to    pay    its    wage-earners    during  I 
such  a  period.    The  advantage  of  regular  1 
production  and  a  satisfied  and  permanent 
force    of    workers    would     easily     more 
than     offset     such      possible     shut-down  | 
expenditures. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  put 
this  system  into  effect  in  our  corporation. 
We  have  believed  it,  and  we  think  we 
have  demonstrated,  that  it  is  possible, 


Factory  and  selling  schedules  set  the  machines  to  insure 
even  production  and  steady  wor\  at  Ivorydale — 

unemployment-relief  fund  will  insure  the  continuance  and 
intensification  of  our  efforts  to  regularize  employment. 

Soap:  By  W.  C.  Procter 

OUR  business  is  one  of  manufacturing  and  selling,  under 
different  brands,  a  household  necessity  of  daily  and 
regular  consumption.  Speaking  generally,  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  much  variation  in  the  daily  consumption  of  our 
products  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  being  so,  theo- 
retically, our  daily  production  should  equal  the  daily  con- 


• — and  at   Racine.   Wisconsin,    where   S.    C.   Johnson  and 
Son  have  had  no  acute  unemployment  over  a  six-year  period 
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Soapma\ers  who,  li\e  chefs,  taste  their  wares  to  see  if  they  are  done,  are  among  the  skilled  workers 
needing  security  in  their  jobs  to  ma\e  the  best  use  of  long  training  and  experience 


under  present  economic  and  industrial  conditions,  to  so 
organize  the  business  as  to  satisfy  all  proper  wants  and 
aspirations  of  its  workers. 

Seebohm  Rowntree,  the  well-known  English  manufacturer, 
defines  the  needs  of  industrial  organization  as  follows: 

Industry  must  so  organize  that  it  will  become  possible  to  pay 
all  workers  of  normal  ability  wages  which  will  at  least  en- 
able them  to  live  in  reasonable  comfort. 

Their  working  hours  must  be  such  as  will  give  them  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  recreation  and  self-expression. 

The  workers  must  have  a  share  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  shall  work. 

They  must  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged;  and  finally, 

Measures  must  be  taken  materially  to  increase  their  economic 
security,  notably  with  regard  to  unemployment. 

I  think  we  can  claim  that  all  these  conditions  have  been 
met  by  The  Procter  and  Gamble  Company. 

We  have  not  only  always  paid  slightly  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
vailing scale  of  wages,  but  have  also  provided  sick  benefit,  old- 
age  pension  and  life  insurance. 

We  have  been  operating  for  years  under  a  fifty-hour-per- 
iveek  schedule. 

We  have  for  years  had  a  Conference  Committee  before  which 
all  matters  concerning  working  conditions  are  brought  up. 

Since  1887,  we  have  had  a  profit-sharing  system  through  which 
tin  employes  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company. 

We  are  now  undertaking  what  I  personally  believe  is  the 
•nost  important,  that  is,  establishing  economic  security  through 
providing  against  unemployment. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  all  these  conditions  of  employment 
have  been  inaugurated  and  maintained  without  cost  to  the 


company,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  show  on  paper  the 
exact  financial  return.  Regularity  of  operation  with  contented 
and  loyal  employes  has  an  economic  value  hard  to  define. 

While  the  above  statement  as  to  the  value  to  the  company 
of  conducting  its  operations  in  the  manner  it  does  is  beyond 
question,  I  have  no  doubt  that  none  of  these  measures  sepa- 
rately, or  all  of  them  combined,  would  pay  if  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  making  profit  out  of  them  rather  than  the 
higher  motive  of  right-dealing  with  its  workers. 

Floor  Wax:  By  H.  F.  Johnson,  Jr. 

OUR  company  was  established  forty-six  years  ago  by  my 
grandfather,  S.  C.  Johnson,  and  four  years  later  my 
father,  H.  F.  Johnson,  became  a  partner.  Their  business,  to 
start  with,  was  the  manufacture  of  fine  hardwood  floors  but 
with  the  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  wood  in  our  section 
of  the  country  this  business  was  gradually  discarded.  It  was 
through  their  knowledge  of  floors,  and  of  woods  of  all 
kinds,  that  they  developed  our  principal  product,  known  as 
"Johnson's  Wax"  for  floors  and  furniture. 

This  much  of  the  history  of  our  company  furnishes  a  back- 
ground from  which  I  can  trace  our  employment-regularity 
record  and  analyze  the  methods  used,  and  the  principles  laid 
down  by  my  father  who  was  active  in  his  work  along  this 
line  up  to  his  death  a  few  months  ago. 

A  business  such  as  ours,  operating  three  plants  in  foreign 
countries  from  our  home  plant  and  offices  in  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, making  and  selling  a  complete  line  of  enamels, 
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varnishes,  lacquers,  in  addition  to  "Johnson's  Wax"  and 
electrical  polishing  appliances,  would  be  expected  to  show 
irregular  employment  over  a  twenty-five-year  period — prior 
to  1922 — following  very  closely  the  employment  irregularity 
of  other  firms  in  our  class.  Our  own  records,  prior  to 
1922,  show  an  increased  consumption  and  production  of  our 
products  in  the  spring  and  fall  during  the  house-cleaning 
seasons,  but  with  an  underlying  trend  of  orders  increased 
and  distributed  to  avert  acute  unemployment  situations, 
except  in  1920-1921  when  every  one  faced  serious  problems. 

In  1922,  our  present  unemployment  plan  went  into  effect. 
Under  our  plan,  our  firm  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  with  the  employes  a  fund  administered  by  our 
Mutual  Benefit  Association  which  could  be  used  in  the  case 
of  an  acute  unemployment  situation.  The  rates  of  payment 
and  the  rules  governing  the  plan,  follow  very  closely  a  plan 
developed  from  a  study  of  the  workman's  disability  laws  of 
various  states  and  then  applied  to  our  own  conditions. 

Since  1922,  our  records  show  that  we  have  never  had  an 
acute  unemployment  situation.    Various  methods  have  been 
employed   in    this 
six-year     term, 
among  them : 

1.  Consistent  ad- 
vertising  through- 
out   the    year    to 
develop  sales  every 
month  in  the  year. 

2.  Special  sales 
plans    for    dealers, 
and     salesmen's 
contests       during 
the    usually     de- 
pressed months. 

3.  Development 
of    new     products 
and     the     training 
of     employes    so 
that    they    can    he 
shifted     from    one 
job  to   another. 

4.  A    vacation 
period   in  a  usually- 
depressed     month 
during    which    all 
employes      take 
their   vacation. 

5.  A    general 
policy     to     afford 
our  workers  many 
benefits,    including 
profit    sharing, 
coupled     with     a 
desire     to     deal 
fairly     with     all 
those     that     work 
with  us. 

It  is  interesting 
to  study  just  what 
these  methods 
have  produced  in 
our  business  both 
in  terms  of  sales 
and  in  terms  of 
employment.  By 
reviewing  our 
records  of  sales 
for  the  past  three 
years  and  then 
dividing  these 


To  handle  felt  on  the  "\neading  board" 
process  in  ma\ing  hats 


yearly  sales  into  the  amount  of  business  done  in  any  three 
consecutive  months,  we  find  that  the  percentages,  with  the] 
exception  of  the  first  quarter  in  every  year,  are  almost  exactlj 
equal.  With  this  as  a  fact,  regular  employment  of  workers 
necessarily  follows. 

To  our  minds,  employment  irregularities  can  be  best; 
eliminated  by  individual  plans  to  regulate  production  and; 
equalize  sales  throughout  the  year,  so  designed  as  to  fit 
the  particular  problems  of  that  business.  Our  record; 
prove  that  regular  employment  of  workers  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  management  as  well  as  fron- 
the  standpoint  of  the  worker. 

Hats:  By  F.  H.  Montgomery 

THE  manufacture  of  hats  for  men  and  women  has  always 
been  a  more  or  less  seasonal  trade,  with  the  result  that 
higher  wages  to  the  employe  and  higher  prices  to  the  con 
sumer  have  prevailed  than  would  have  been  necessary  had  it 
been  possible  to  schedule  production  on  an  even  basis  through- 
out the  twelve  months  of  the  year.    The  probleir 
of  unemployment  in  the  hat  business  has,  there 
fore,    been    as    important    to    the    manufacture! 
as  it  has  been  to  the  employe:  important  to  the' 
manufacturer  because  in   the  plants  with   which 
I  am  familiar  but  30  per  cent  of  the  overhead 
varies  with  the  monthly  production — and  to  the 
employe  because  of  the  long  dull  periods. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  of  seasonal  production  and: 
employment  for  the  last  ten  years  and  have  solved 
the  problem  to  a  considerable  degree. 

In  most  hat  factories  production  has  been  only 
to  order.  Nothing  is  made  and  stocked  by  the 
manufacturer  in  advance.  The  problem  there- 
fore is  to  obtain  the  orders  for  the  coming  season 
before  all  the  orders  of  the  previous  season  arei 
manufactured. 

We  found  we  were  making  a  great  variety  of 
styles,  and  we  simplified  our  line.  We  then  se-1 
lected  from  this  simplified  line  certain  styles  that; 
we  believed  could  be  sold  to  all  our  customers. 
Our  advertising  campaigns  were  planned  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  the  particular  styles  so  selected. 
This  program  of  simplification  aided  us  in  ob- 
taining orders  earlier  in  the  season  than  hereto- 
fore because,  with  fewer  styles  from  which  to 
select  and  certain  of  these  to  be  featured  in  ad- 
vertising, the  retail  distributor  felt  he  could  with 
safety  place  his  orders  earlier  than  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  This  program  of  simpli- 
fication in  selling  very  materially  helped  in  the 
solution  of  our  problem.  We  found,  however, 
that  to  obtain  the  ideal  condition  towards  which 
we  were  working  we  must  control  sufficient  retail 
distribution  to  obtain  orders  covering  the  periods 
when  it  was  most  difficult  to  keep  the  factory  in 
full  operation,  and  our  next  step,  therefore,  was 
to  obtain  control  of  such  retail  distribution. 
The  result  has  been  that  today  employes  in 
our  plant  are  assured  of  much  steadier  work 
than  ever  before  and  our  manufacturing 
processes  are  proceeding  in  a  very  orderly 
is  a  s\illed  manner  with  slight  variation  in  the  output  per 
month. 


SKILL  WITH  THE  YEARS 

For  35  years  this  worker  has  been  blowing  derbies  off  the  blocks  to  which  his  expert  hand  has  fitted  them— the  only 
way  to  remove  them  from  the  form  without  spoiling  their   perfect  contours 
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"He  has  always  been  a  driver  since  the  beginning" 

Matthew  White's  Home 


MRS.  WHITE  stopped  peeling  onions  for  the  chil- 
dren's lunch. 

"Yes,  there's  six  children.  Ann's  the  youngest,  and  she's 
two,  and  William  is  the  oldest  and  he's  twelve.  I  stopped 
school  when  I  was  younger  than  William,  so  of  course  I 
can't  write  much,  and  their  father  can't  either. 

"He  has  always  been  a  driver.  When  we  married  in 
1915  he  was  earning  $12  a  week  and  had  been  working 
for  a  firm  which  delivered  coke.  He  was  with  them  for 
six  years  and  then  the  firm  moved  out  of  the  city.  He 
was  laid  off  the  twenty-third  of  April  and  the  baby  was 
born  in  May.  He  didn't  get  any  work  until  August.  Then 
he  worked  for  a  traction  company  at  $9  a  week  for  one 
month.  I  had  typkoid  fever  and  the  baby  died.  He  stayed 
home  to  be  with  me  for  two  days  and  he  lost  his  job  be- 
cause of  that.  Then  he  took  sick  and  I  went  back  to  the 
mill  where  I  had  worked  before  I  was  married.  As  soon 
as  he  got  out  of  the  hospital  he  got  another  job  with  a 
taxi  company  at  $15  a  week.  He  worked  six  years  there. 
The  men  struck  for  higher  wages  and  he  lost  his  job. 
Then  he  was  out  of  work  for  eighteen  months,  because 
nobody  would  take  on  any  of  the  strikers. 

"I  went  back  to  work  again  in  January  and  worked 
till  July,  and  in  August  our  Tommy  was  born. 

"Finally  he  got  him  a  job  driving  a  Sun  Oil  delivery 
truck  at  $25  a  week.  He  stayed  here  five  years  and  then 
had  an  accident  and  lost  his  job  and  was  out  four  or  five 
months  when  he  got  a  job  with  the  Bulletin,  which  he  left 
to  take  one  with  a  paving  company  at  $25  a  week  and  he's 
been  there  three  years.  He  only  works  in  the  summer 
with  this  company,  as  they  deliver  hot  tar  and  they  can't 
do  it  in  the  cold  weather.  He  was  out  of  work  all  last 
winter  and  all  this  winter  so  far.  I  think  we  would  have 
starved  if  I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  a  job  cleaning  offices. 

"My  mother  is  real  old  and  she  .keeps  house  for  my 
brother  and  sister,  in  this  house,  but  separate  from  us. 
Mother  helps  out  when  we  actually  haven't  anything  to  eat, 
but  last  winter  both  my  sister  and  brother  were  out  of 
work.  There  wasn't  a  cent  coming  into  the  house.  They 
walked  the  streets  looking  for  work.  That  was  when  I  came 
to  you  about  the  baby's  milk.  I  hated  to  do  it,  but  I  watched 
those  children  starving  until  I  felt  I  could  go  out  and  steal 
it.  This  was  the  time  I  couldn't  get  work  myself. 

"My  sister  works  with  a  soft-drinks  company  and  they 
work  generally  from  March  until  September;  then  she 
tries  to  get  something  else  through  the  winter,  but  she 
couldn't  last  winter. 

"No,  I  didn't  have  any  savings  to  see  me  through.    You 


see  the  $25  he  was  earning  was  only  on  good  days,  so 
it  didn't  generally  mean  that  much,  and  with  six  children 
you  don't  get  far  ahead  on  less  than  $25.  But  I  can  always 
manage  when  the  money  is  regular. 

"I  didn't  run  into  debt  because  the  minute  the  money 
stopped  coming  in  I  stopped  the  milk  and  bread,  and  I 
never  did  keep  a  'store  book."  Of  course  the  insurance 
went  on  just  the  same  and  the  electricity,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  the  family  turn  on  lights  very  much;  kept  them  sitting 
in  the  dark  most  of  the  time!  Our  gas  is  a  twenty-five- 
cent  meter  and  we  didn't  have  it  unless  we  had  the  quarter! 

"Well,  as  to  the  children's  health,  Tommy  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  that  stands  up  when  he  doesn't  get  enough 
to  eat.  Harry  has  been  the  worst  one  but  Ann  who  was 
born  a  healthy  baby  went  down  to  four  and  a  half  pounds 
when  she  was  six  months  old  and  that  was  what  made  me 
come  to  you  about  getting  milk.  I  just  saw  Harry  and  Ann 
starving  to  death  before  my  eyes.  Then  the  first  time  I 
ever  got  a  card  with  'malnutrition'  written  on  it  from 
the  school  was  after  their  father  lost  his  $25  job  and  took 
one  at  $21;  and  then  last  winter  both  Catherine  and 
Brother  got  'malnutrition'  written  on  their  cards  again. 

"Now  of  course  we  are  just  living  on  what  I  make. 
The  children  seldom  get  any  meat,  perhaps  on  Sunday  if 
I  can,  and  never  any  deserts. 

"One  of  the  worst  things  about  it  is  that  their  father 
doesn't  drink  or  'carry  on'  when  he  is  working  steady. 
You  wouldn't  want  to  see  a  better  man.  He  is  awfully 
ashamed  when  he  isn't  working.  He  don't  want  to  see  any- 
body coming  in  who  might  know  about  it  and  he  stays  out 
a  lot.  He  quit  drinking  for  six  months  last  year,  because 
I  told  him  what  Harry  said  about  him  in  the  hospital. 
When  I  came  in  to  visit  him  he  said,  'Say,  Mama,  is  my 
daddy  drunk  yet?'  I  said  'Harry  what  did  you  say  that 
for?'  He  said,  'Because  I  don't  want  my  daddy  to  drink. 
I  want  him  to  get  a  job.'  I  felt  awful  bad  the  other  day 
when  I  heard  him  say  to  his  father,  'You  dirty  bum,  why 
don't  you  get  work?' 

"I  don't  know  where  he's  heard  things  like  that,  but 
never  from  our  house,  because  we  don't  say  that. 

"Of  course  I  do  scold  a  lot  because  I  am  cross  when 
I  m  worried.  I  go  out  to  work  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
when  I  get  back  at  nine  he  is  still  in  bed  and  the  children 
dirty  and  my  mother  cross  from  trying  to  manage  them. 

"I  guess  I  take  it  out  on  everybody.  I  hardly  know  my- 
self, because  there's  no  ugly  words  in  our  house  when  he  is 
working  and  things  are  going  all  right.  I  can  always 
manage  when  the  money  is  regular." — H.  H. 
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How  Unemployment  Strikes  Home 

By  HELEN  HALL  and  IRENE  HICKOK  NELSON 

Drawings  by  S.  H.  Wainwright,  Jr. 


E  like  to  feel  that  no  neighbor  knocks  in  vain 
at  the  settlement  door,  but  these  days  when 
Mrs.  McNary  comes  saying,  "Could  you 
find  me  office  work?  My  husband's  been 
laid  off  three  months  now,"  we  feel  almost 
as  helpless  as  Mrs.  McNary.  These  knockings 
reach  a  crescendo  in  panic  years  but  last  winter  and  this 
winter,  years  of  apparent  prosperity,  they  have  been  in- 
sistent— and  the  responses  we  make  to  them  have  raised 
questions  that  are  still  unanswered.  We  know  that  the  milk 
we  may  be  able  to  supply  for  the  babies,  and  the  loans  we 
make  for  rent,  are  pitiful  make-shifts  when  what  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family  needs  is  a  job.  We  hold  off  the 
constable  while  we  call  up  employers,  only  to  be  met  with 
the  reply,  "We  are  turning  people  off,  not  taking  them  on." 
We  turn  to  private  employment  agencies,  the  public  ones 
failing  help,  generally  to  be  told  that  a  deposit  must  be 
made  first  and  that  there  is  such  a  long  waiting  list  there's 
/cry  little  hope,  anyway. 

We  miss  a  neighbor  of  long  standing  from  a  mothers' 
:lub.  When  pressed  for  a  reason,  she  explains  that  she  can't 
jay  dues  of  twenty  cents  a  month  because  her  husband  is 
jut  of  work.  From  our  clinics  come  the  same  stories — 
D£  people  not  able  to  pay  small  fees  because  they  are 
Dut  of  work.  When  employment  is  scarce,  old  women 
who  have  stopped  working  come  searching  for  jobs, 
:rying  once  more  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  rent  and 
rrocers'  bills. 

"Sadie's  out  of  work  and  Tom's  out  of  work,  and  my 
laughter's  husband  can't  get  a  job  nowhere,  so  I  thought 
I'd  try  to  get  something  to  do." 

"But  Mrs.  Carter,  I'm  afraid  you  aren't  strong  enough." 
"Oh,  yes,"  she  says,  straightening 
jp,   "I'm  stronger  than   you'd   think 
:o  look  at  me." 

Those  very  advances  we  like  most 

associate    with    the    opportunity 

uodern    America    holds    out    to    its 

soys    and    girls    are    limited    when 

'Father's  out  of  work."    To  help  to 


'  I  "HE  neighborhood  worker  sees 
JL  through  the  abstract  economic 
problem  of  unemployment  to  the 
aching  realities  behind  it.  The 
Federation  of  Settlements  is  the 

ake  his  place,  young  people  with  first  national  organization  of  social 
)lans  for  highschool  abandon  them  workers  to  set  out  to  gather  ma- 
terial which  will  help  educate 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  and 
afford  a  background  for  legis- 
lative action.  More  than  250 
settlements  have  been  asked  to  co- 
>ur  °Perate-  Miss  Hall,  headworker  of 
University  House,  Philadelphia,  is 
chairman;  Mrs.  Nelson  of  Union 
Settlement,  New  York,  secretary. 

>f  unemployment  at  their  doors,  the     Here    they    give    an    insight    into 
Vational   Federation    of    Settlements    the    ground    they    are     exploring. 
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md  start  looking  for  jobs.  Even 
.vhen  the  family  can  financially 
nake  shift  without  them,  they  are 
'ashamed  all  the  time"  no  matter 
K>w  hard  they  may  be  hunting  for 
.vork.  We  know  this  to  be  true  for 
.ve  watch  them  change  before 
:yes;  it's  not  only  their  clothes  that 
;row  old. 
Because  of  this  constant  knocking 


at  their  meeting  in  Boston  last  spring,  appointed  a  committee 
to  study  the  effects  of  unemployment  on  home  and  neighbor- 
hood life.  At  that  meeting,  a  report  was  made  by  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements  of  its  canvass  of  the 
emergency  encountered  during  the  business  recession  last 
winter. 

Scientific  managers  and  insurance  experts  were  asked  to 
join  in  the  discussion  at  Boston.  They  urged  the  importance 
of  the  particular  kind  of  testimony  which  the  settlements 
are  in  position  to  give  as  to  what  it  means  to  a  family  when 
industrial  causes  cut  off  its  income.  We  know  families  not 
merely  when  they  are  in  trouble.  We  live  beside  them  in 
good  fortune  and  bad,  consecutively  throughout  the  years, 
and  can  compare  their  normal  standards  with  what  unem- 
ployment does  to  them.  We  see  through  the  abstract 
economic  problem  to  the  aching  realities  behind  it,  and  our 
experience  has  brought  us  to  recognize  unemployment  not 
merely  as  a  symptom  of  financial  crises,  but  as  a  recurring 
situation  faced  by  our  wage-earning  neighbors  as  part  of 
the  modern  scheme  of  production  on  which  their  livelihood 
depends.  Our  study — in  which  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  settlements  have  been  asked  to  cooperate — will  not  be 
of  families  where  strikes,  sickness,  habits,  or  other  personal 
causes  are  chiefly  concerned ;  but  where  through  some 
stoppage  or  change  in  industry,  breadwinners  are  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  home  and  neighborhood  life  are  affected 
because  of  happenings  outside  their  control. 

More  especially  neighborhood  workers  are  confronted  by 
unemployment,  not  as  a  single  episode  in  the  history  of  a 
family,  but  as  something  that  may  come  again  and  again, 
impeding  and  stopping  its  normal  development. 

Take  the  deAngelos.  They  are  North  Italian  people, 
and  an  hour's  talk  with  them  brings 
out  bits  of  philosophy  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  farming  country 
about  Milan.  The  children,  a  four- 
teen-year-old daughter  Rosa  and  two 
younger  sons,  were  born  in  America. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  comradeship 
among  them  all.  You  feel  that  here 
is  a  successful  experiment  in  family 
relationships  and  that  the  effects  of 
unemployment  are  absorbed  as  it 
were  by  sheer  force  of  courage  and 
perseverance. 

The  father  came  of  a  large  family 
and  went  to  work  early  at  manual 
labor.  He  is  employed  in  construc- 
tion, and  his  earnings  reflect  the  sea- 
sonal character  of  the  building  trades. 
He  is  a  good  worker,  and  things  went 
well  while  work  was  steady  and  the 
children  young.  Sometimes  he  had 
to  leave  the  family  for  months  at  a 
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Every  night  she  cleans  twentysix  offices  and  she  gets  for  it 
thirteen  dollars  a  wee\ 

time,  going  once  to  Maryland,  once  as  far  as  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  work  was  to  be  had  if  he  looked  for  it.  Then 
came  a  winter  four  years  ago  when  he  was  unemployed  for 
five  months.  Now  and  then  the  boss  would  send  for  him, 
but  it  would  be  for  only  a  week  or  two.  Everywhere  there 
were  scores  of  men  looking  for  the  same  sort  of  jobs. 

Since  then  the  situation  has  tended  to  repeat  itself  each 
winter.  He  says  it  no  longer  pays  to  go  elsewhere 
looking  for  work ;  the  expense  and  the  risk  of  failure  are  too 
great.  He  just  walks  the  streets  day  after  day,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  a  few  days' — even  a  few  hours' — employ- 
ment. Mrs.  deAngelo  says,  "It  would  be  better  for  him  if 
he  stayed  right  home  until  spring ;  every  afternoon  he  comes 
back  so  cold  and  tired  and  discouraged."  The  family  have 
pulled  through  somehow.  During  the  first  bad  winter  they 
moved  into  cheaper  quarters.  Mrs.  deAngelo  not  only  man- 
ages the  household  thriftily  and  makes  all  the  clothing  worn 
by  herself  and  the  children  because  the  things  wear  longer, 
but  she  works  six  nights  a  week  from  six  until  ten  o'clock 
in  an  office  building  some  distance  off.  Every  night  she 
cleans  twenty-six  offices  and  gets  thirteen  dollars  a  week  for 
it.  Cleaning  an  office  involves  mopping  the  floor,  sweep- 
ing the  rug,  emptying  waste-baskets  and  ash  trays,  dusting 
and  straightening  the  furniture — all  this  for  slightly  more 
than  eight  cents  per  room.  Her  pay,  with  their  small  sav- 
ings, has  to  support  the  family  during  the  slack  time. 

THE  deAngelos  stand  for  the  pre-war  immigrant  whose 
footing,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  is  still  insecure. 
We  are  not  overwhelmed  today,  as  when  immigration  was 
at  its  flood,  with  the  plight  of  young,  non-English-speaking 
peasants  taken  on  and  laid  off  wholesale  by  American  in- 
dustry. There  are  newcomers,  however,  of  a  different  sort, 
who  have  sought  escape  here  from  the  aftermath  of  war  in 
Europe. 

Henry  Walther,  reared  on  a  farm  in  what  is  now  part 
of  Czechoslovakia,  had  risen  while  still  a  young  man  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Hungarian  army.  In  his  own  words 


he  "had  a  body  servant  to  clean  off  his  spots  and  brush  his 
hohe  Stiefel,  and  nothing  to  do  but  boss  his  men."  He  speaks 
four  languages  fluently,  English  brokenly.  After  the  War, 
with  the  Bohemian  girl  who  became  his  wife,  he  made  a  new 
start  in  America.  Today  they  attend  English  classes  in  a 
New  York  settlement  and  the  husband  will  soon  become  a 
citizen.  Their  home,  a  small  three-room  flat  in  an  old 
tenement,  is  furnished  with  a  few  precious  and  well-chosen 
possessions.  There  is  a  five-year-old  son,  a  handsome,  clear- 
eyed  child  who  clicks  his  heels  and  bends  double  when  his 
mother  tells  him  to  say  How-do-you-do.  The  father  works 
this  winter  as  a  head  porter  in  an  office  building,  and  Mrs. 
Walther  adds  to  his  earnings  by  part-time  nursing.  In  this 
way  they  are  paying  off  a  relief  loan  made  by  the  settle- 
ment in  less  fortunate  days  and  are  slowly  clearing  up  debts 
to  friends. 

Colonel  Walther's  first  employment,  back  in  1922,  was 
with  a  storage-battery  company  in  Cleveland.  A  few  months 
later  a  third  of  the  force  was  laid  off,  and  the  pair  drifted 
into  Pennsylvania,  trying  their  luck  in  several  small  towns. 
He  drove  a  grocer's  wagon,  picked  apples,  and  turned  his 
hand  to  whatever  he  could  find.  In  1923  they  came  to 
New  York  where  his  first  job  was  with  a  packing-house. 
It  lasted  for  two  years  at  nineteen  dollars  to  twenty  dollars 
per  week  until  illness  cost  him  his  job.  His  two-months 
sickness  was  followed  by  four  months  out  of  work.  Then 
came  a  better  year  as  superintendent  of  a  small  moving- 
picture  house  at  $30  per  week,  but  the  company  went  out  of 
business.  After  this,  in  his  own  words,  he  found  a  queue 
of  three  hundred  men  waiting  for  every  job  for  which  he 
applied.  He  was  willing  to  take  anything;  for  a  few  weeks 
he  hired  out  as  a  bus  boy  in  a  restaurant  in  Brooklyn,  earn- 
ing a  few  dollars  a  week.  He  was  out  of  work  for  ten 
months  during  which  the  family  moved  into  poorer  quarters. 
Previously  Mrs.  Walther  had  worked  at  home  on  under- 
wear and  had  assisted  in  the  settlement  day  nursery  where 
she  could  be  near  her  boy.  Now  she  turned  to  account  her 
two-years  training  in  Prague  and  went  on  twelve-hour  night 


All  the  family  is  badly  run  down  in  health.   Mr.  Werner  is 
very  gaunt  and  thin 
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duty  at  a  hospital.  She  kept  up  her  home  and  took  care  of 
her  little  boy  during  the  day,  but  several  months  of  this 
were  followed  by  a  nervous  breakdown  and  four  weeks  in  a 
hospital.  Through  such  hardships  they  reached  their  pres- 
ent footing.  Both  parents  believe  in  protecting  the  child, 
whatever  the  cost  to  themselves,  and  he  is  the  only  member 
of  the  family  who  shows  no  sign  of  having  suffered  privation. 
The  Walthers  no  less  than  the  deAngelos  typify  the  inse- 
curity of  bread-winners  who  have  no  special  training  to  bar- 
gain for  livelihood.  But  what  of  the  skilled  mechanic?  The 
remark  is  often  heard  that  in  these  days  a  good  workman 
need  never  be  out  of  a  job.  This  comfortable  generalization 
was  thrown  out  for  discussion  at  a  mothers'  club  in  a  Phila- 
delphia settlement.  "My  husband's  very  good  at  his  trade, 
and  he's  been  out  of  work  a  long  time."  "My  husband's  an 
electrician,  and  he's  been  out  of  work  three  months.  He 
got  a  job  for  a  week,  then  got  laid  off."  "My  husband's  a 
granite  cutter  and  been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time  now. 
He  was  out  during  the  summer  and  that's  the  busy  time." 
The  replies  came  so  fast  they  formed  a  protesting  chorus. 

THE  Werners  are  American-born,  the  father  a  steam 
fitter's  helper  whose  wages  (eight  dollars  a  day)  would 
provide  a  good  home  for  their  six  children  if  work  were 
steady;  but  they  are  offset  by  long  periods  of  seasonal  un- 
employment. He  had  two  weeks'  work  in  January — his  first 
employment  since  last  spring. 

They  live  in  three  top-floor  rooms  on  the  lower  west  side 
of  New  York.  During  these  recent  months,  Mrs.  Wer- 
ner's brother  has  given  them  their  rent  money,  and  to  meet 
their  food  bills  they  have  earned  about  eleven  dollars  a  week 
making  lamp  shades.  This  necessitates  steady  work  by  every 
member  of  the  family  except  the  baby,  even  six-year-old 
Vincent  having  learned  to  make  the  smallest  shades  which 
bring  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen.  They  have  sometimes  bor- 
rowed from  relatives,  but  have  steadfastly  refused  charity, 
except  in  the  form  of  free  milk;  cod-liver  oil,  hospital  treat- 
ment, and  fresh-air  relief. 

For  clothing  they  depend  on  chance  windfalls  from  any- 
where. The  mother  displays  with  satisfaction  the  worn- 
out  sweaters  which  are  doing  their  last  bit  of  service  as 
undershirts.  Food  bills  being  more  flexible  than  rent,  diet 
has  been  cut  down  to  the  minimum. 

The  family  is  badly  run  down  in  health.  Mr.  Werner 
is  gaunt  and  thin.  Mrs.  Werner  has  never  recovered  from 
not  having  had  enough  to  eat  during  her  first  pregnancy 
when  her  husband  was  unemployed.  Then  came  the  diffi- 
cult birth  of  their  first  child.  Today,  this  daughter  is 
languid,  underdeveloped,  and  less  far  advanced  in  school 
than  her  younger  sister.  The  eldest  boy  complains  of  severe 
joint  pains;  the  six-year-old  has  swollen  glands  that  never 
clear  up  and  a  cardiac  condition  has  recently  shown  itself.  The 
mother  conscientiously  takes  the  children  to  clinics  and  fol- 
lows the  instructions  given  as  well  as  she  is  able ;  yet,  except 
for  the  baby,  they  are  pale  and  undersized. 

Mrs.  Werner  is  a  pleasant  friendly  woman,  not  given  to 
self-pity  or  complaint,  but  she  confesses  that  she  is  too 
worried  to  sleep.  She  appears  to  be  overwrought  much  of 
[the  time.  "American-born,  and  look  at  us!"  she  says. 

Financial  depressions  and  seasonal  irregularity  are  not  the 
only  situations  in  which  working  people  lose  their  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  bitter  antagonism  they 
often  express  toward  labor-saving  devices  is  easily  explained 
by  our  inadequate  facilities  for  (Continued  on  page  84) 


The  Cardani  Home 

THE  Cardani  family — of  mother  and  father,  eleven- 
year-old  daughter,  and  two  sons  aged  ten  and  eight — 
have  lived  close  neighbors  to  the  settlement  for  ten 
years.  Mrs.  Cardani  has  been  a  real  asset  to  the 
settlement  because  of  her  cooperativeness.  The  children 
have  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  every  activity  offered 
for  junior  groups.  Mr.  Cardani  has  been  more  aloof; 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  has  come  to  the  settle- 
ment, perhaps  to  a  community  gathering,  or  to  see  Bianca 
dance,  it  has  been  impossible  to  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion. For  the  last  eight  months  the  family  have  been 
coming  less  and  less  frequently.  Mrs.  Cardani  explained: 

"Ever  since  last  May,  I  work  so  hard  at  the  factory 
I  cannot  go  to  clubs  and  classes  any  more.  My  Bianca 
does  some  of  the  work  home  that  I  used  to  do,  so  she 
can't  go  either." 

Here  Mrs.  Cardani  put  her  iron  aside,  wiped  off  a 
chair  for  her  caller,  and  herself  sank  into  another. 

"I've  always  helped  out  some,  sewing  coats  at  home, 
or  half-time  in  the  factory.  But  this  year  my  husband 
has  been  off  since  May.  Only  four  days'  work  since 
May,  right  in  the  good  season  too,  when  we  count  on 
buying  clothes  and  saving  a  little.  So  now  I  work  out 
all  day  long. 

"Why  couldn't  he  get  a  job  last  summer?  Well,  every 
morning  he  goes  to  see  the  bosses.  They  say,  'No,  too 
many  men  come;  not  enough  work;  you  got  to  wait.' 
Everywhere  too  many  men,  jobs  for  just  a  few. 

"I  could  earn  more  money  if  I  went  downtown  to  work. 
But  I  don't  want  to  let  the  children  run  wild,  with 
nothing  hot  for  lunch  or  anything.  This  boss,  he  knows 
we  women  don't  want  to  leave  our  families  and  go  way 
down  there,  so  he  says,  'Take  what  I  pay,  or  get  out."  " 

"But  surely,  Mrs.  Cardani,  you  cannot  earn  enough 
to  pay  the  rent,  and  buy  coal  and  food,  too?" 

"No,  I  can't.  For  these  four  rooms  we  pay  $20  a 
month.  I  make  $12  a  week.  That's  all  we  have.  But 
you  know  what  we  do.  If  we  pay  the  rent  and  there 
isn't  enough  left,  you  know  what  we  do." 

Here  Bianca,  an  interested  listener,  explained,  "We 
eat  little — that's  what  we  do." 

"Yes,"  went  on  Mrs.  Cardani,  now  that  the  truth 
was  out,  "that's  the  only  place  we  can  cut  down.  I 
haven't  been  able  to  afford  eggs  or  meat  this  winter. 
From  the  time  my  babies  were  weaned  they  always  had 
one  egg  a  day.  Now  Bianca  is  getting  so  thin  and  white, 
my  husband  says  we'll  have  to  manage  that  egg  again 
somehow.  No,  I  don't  mind  eating  light — it  just  kinda 
makes  me  cold  sometimes.  But  it's  the  children! 

"I  got  some  trouble  too  that  pulls  me  down.  The  doc- 
tor said  I  should  rest  or  have  an  operation.  But  I 
haven't  any  time  or  any  money.  I  stay  up  till  one,  two, 
three  o'clock  every  night  trying  to  keep  the  house  clean 
and  the  children's  clothes  fit  to  wear  to  school.  Maybe 
next  summer  if  he  gets  a  job,  I'll  get  a  chance  to  rest 
up." 

Just  then  Mr.  Cardani  came  in  and  when  told  what 
the  talk  was  about,  added  in  broken  English: 

"I  come  to  this  country  eighteen  year  ago.  I  live  with 
Italian  people.  All  the  men  I  know  they  do  day  labor 
same  as  me.  I'm  brick-layer's  helper — $8  a  day.  We 
never  make  full  week  though — one  day  too  cold,  next 
day  it  rain,  maybe  the  sand  don't  come,  maybe  the  cement. 

"What  do  I  do  when  I  got  no  job?  Mornings  I  go 
out  and  look  for  job.  Then  I  come  home  and  sit." 

At  the  door  Mrs.  Cardani  remarked  that  it  was  get- 
ting colder  out,  "when  it  comes  very  cold,"  she  said, 
"we  have  to  spend  the  money  for  coal  and  then  I  just 
don't  know  what  to  do  for  food."  There  had  been  no 
fire  in  the  stove  that  evening,  with  the  thermometer  at 
40°  outdoors.  The  flat  was  cold  and  the  floor  draughty. 
The  family  were  wearing  coats  or  sweaters  turned  up  at 
the  neck,  but  the  children  had  only  cotton  stockings  and 
thin  shoes. — I.  H.  N. 


"She  receives  nine  dollars  a  wee\  for  seven  weeks  of  unemployment 
from  a  fund  .  .  .  administered  entirely  by  the  union" 

ORGANIZED  labor  has  attempted  from  time  to 
time  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  a  number  of  ways.    There  is  the  good 
old-fashioned    restriction-of-output    scheme — or 
making   the   job    last — fast   becoming   an    ana- 
chronism partly  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  machine  tech- 
nique, and  partly  because  the  union   is  losing  much  of   its 
shop   control    with    the  changing  technique   of    production. 
There  is  the  campaign   for  the  shorter  work-day  which  is 
being  realized,  not  by  the  brawny  right  arm  of  unionism, 
but  by  the  very  needs  and  limitations  of  our  industrial  sys- 
tem.    Again,  there  is  the  attempt  at  the  regulation  of  over-, 
time,  there  is  the  restriction  of  union  membership,  and  the 
limitation  of  apprentices.     More  recently  a  few  union  locals 


Trade  Unionj 
— Promises! 

By  THERESA  WOLFSON 


of   depression    they   silently    fold    their    tents    and! 
vanish. 

j    Three  unions  in   the   United    States   today — th(l 
/Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the  United  Clotrl 
^Cap    and    Hat    Makers'    Union    and    the    Ladies  < 
1  Garment     Industry     of     Cleveland — have     estab-j 
(lished   and  maintained  an   unemployment-insurana I 
nind  for  which  the  employer  assumes  some  respon-j 
sibility.    The  Amalgamated,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  135,000,  initiated  its  fund  in  its  Chi-' 
cago  market  covering  some  30,000  workers.    In  the 
last  two  years  it  has  established  funds  in  Rochester 
and  New  York  including  about  38,000  more.     In 
the  Cloth  Cap  and  Hat  Makers'  Union,  some  3,362 
members  are  covered,  or  one  in  every  five  members. 
This    type   of    insurance    marks    a   step    toward' 
workers'  control  of  economic  problems.     Its  effec- 
tiveness, however,   depends  upon  too  many  factors 
which  are  missing  from  the  American  picture.    The 
establishment  of   trade-union   unemployment   insur- 
ance presupposes  a  well-organized  workers'   move- 
ment as  powerful  and  as  efficient  as  the  employers' 
organization.     It    presupposes   a   unity  of    purpose 
and   ideals  in   trade-union   philosophy.     Today  the 
American    trade-union    movement   is  comparatively 
weak,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  gaining  in  strength  or  unity 
of  purpose.    Three  million  organized  workers  out  of  twenty- 
three  million  wage-earners,  and  out  of  forty-one  million  per- 
sons gainfully  employed,  is  too  small  a  proportion  to  control 
this  bete  noir  of  industry. 

What  does  industrial  unemployment  insurance  really  mean 
o  the  individual  worker?    Abraham  Cohen,  an  operator  in ! 
a  large  manufactory  of  men's  coats  in  Chicago,  is  entitled  ' 
to  employment  benefit  from  a  fund  made  up  of  3  per  cent 
of  his  employer's  weekly  payroll   and    il/2   per  cent  of  the 
workers'   wages.     When   he   works   he   earns  $40  a  week. 
The  seasonal  unemployment  period  arrives,  and  Cohen  must 
register  at  the  employment  exchange  twenty-four  hours  after 
he  has  read  the  "No  work"  sign  on  the  factory  doors.    He 


have  undertaken  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  loss"     receives    40    per    cent   of    his    full-time    wages,    or    $16   a 


of  jobs  to  workers  who  have  been  ousted  by  the  new 
machines.  There  is  the  out-of-work  benefit,  the  weekly  al- 
lowance handed  out  by  the  local  union  secretary  or  the  local 
relief  committee,  the  treasury  of  which  is  usually  raised  by 
special  dues  or  assessments  to  meet  the  unemployment  emer- 
gency. The  caprices  of  local  secretaries  and  the  malingering 
designs  of  workers  frequently  play  havoc  with  such  funds. 
Ten  international  unions  report  some  form  of  unemploy- 
ment benefit  in  their  local  unions.  These,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  of  most  union  activities.  During 
periods  of  industrial  prosperity  they  flourish ;  during  periods 


week.  He  cannot  receive  more  than  seven  and  a  half 
weeks'  insurance  for  the  entire  year.  It  is  true  that 
Cohen  may  have  been  out  of  work  ten  weeks  throughout 
the  year,  but  all  he  receives  in  Chicago  is  $120  for  the 
time  he  is  out  of  work.  It  is  not  much.  It  does  not  cover 
the  family  budget  for  the  period,  but  it  does  make  a  real 
difference  to  Cohen's  family,  to  his  self-respect,  and  to  his 
relationship  to  his  union. 

The  inroads  upon  his  savings  will  not  be  quite  so  deep. 
This  amount  may  pay  his  rent  for  four  months — enough 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  debts.  It  may  save  his  standard 
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Photographs    by    Lewis    W.    Hine 
for  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 

living  from  complete  collapse  during  the  long 

of  unemployment. 

To  Minnie  Jacobs,  a  member  of  the  Cloth  Cap 
and  Hat  Makers'  Union  in  New  York  City,  the 
unemployment  insurance  is  of  equal  significance. 
She  receives  $9  a  week  for  seven  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment from  a  fund  which  is  made  up  of  3  per 


cent  of  the  employer's  total  payroll,  but  which  is 
administered  entirely  by  the  union.  She  gets  $63 
for  the  period  that  she  is  out  of  work,  and  to  her 
it  means  the  wherewithal  to  "keep  up  appearances." 
If  she  lives  with  her  family,  it  enables  her  to  buy 
a  few  heeded  clothes  and  the  incidentals  that  are 
equally  important  to  Minnie's  self-respect.  In  the 
matter  of  food  and  shelter,  Minnie's  mother  reasons 
that  she  has  to  "cook  for  four  people  anyhow; 
•'  Minnie  isn't  such  a  great  eater.  As  long  as  she  is 
Jut  of  work  we'll  manage  on  less  and  she  won't 
pay  her  board."  But  paying  for  clothes  and  car- 
fare is  another  matter,  and  to  Minnie  the-  actual 
:ash  of  her  insurance  money  is  a  godsend  ! 

Her  brother   Henry  is  a  member   in   the   same 
jnion  and  gets  $13  a  week  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance.    He  is  married  and  has  a  family  to  support. 
Thirteen  dollars  is  not  much  to  a  man  who  earns 
$50  or  $60  a  week  during  the  busy  season,  but  it   keeps 
Henry  from  taking  a  job  in  a  scab  shop  in  order  to  make 
a  few  extra  dollars  in  the  slack  season. 

It  makes  for  greater  union  strength  and  union  loyalty, 
and  this,  in  turn,  helps  maintain  better  standards  for  in- 
dividual workers. 

Then  there  is  the  old  operator  who  lives  with  his  son 
and  the  latter's  family.  He  does  not  earn  very  much  during 
:he  busy  season  —  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  cover  his  simple 
wants  and  to  make  him  feel  like  an  independent  person. 
3omes  unemployment  and  the  dread  of  being  permanently 
lischarged  !  Old  age  and  dependency  stare  him  in  the  face. 
He  fights  for  the  right  to  continue  his  membership  in  the 
;jnion  and  secure  his  unemployment  insurance.  "I  can't 
dways  be  asking  my  son  or  my  daughter-in-law  for  carfare 
>:o  go  downtown  to  look  for  work,  or  for  money  to  buy 
;ome  tobacco."  To  him  the  insurance  means  continued  life. 

One  could  go  on  interviewing  workers  and  learning  what 
phis  unemployment  insurance  means  to  them,  but  there  is 
mother  story  that  one  hears  and  must  consider.  It  is  the 
series  of  challenges  to  industrial  unemployment  insurance, 
pot  because  it  is  not  good  in  itself  —  but  because  it  is  so 
imited  in  scope  and  because  it  promised  so  much  more  than 
jt  is  actually  accomplishing. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  unemployment  Committee  of  the 
'Xew  York  local  of  the  United  Cloth  Cap  and  Hat  Makers' 


Art  operator  on  men's  coats  in  Chicago  draws  unemployment  benefit 
from  a  fund  to  which  he  and  his  employer  both  contribute 


Union  held  a  meeting  at  which  thirty-three  applications  for 
unemployment-insurance  benefits  were  considered.  Six  of 
the  applicants  were  rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  out  of  work  for  more  than  a  year.  Five  of  these  were 
considered  too  old  to  be  able  to  secure  a  job  in  the  trade 
in  the  near  future;  they  were  likely  to  become  too  great  a 
drain  on  the  fund. 

All  six  workers  had  been  members  of  the  union  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years.  Although  their  cases  were  heard  and 
reheard  several  times,  unemployment  insurance  was  denied 
them  on  the  usual  technical  grounds.  The  Daily  Worker 
seized  upon  the  report  of  the  committee  as  material  for  a 
diatribe  on  reactionary  trade-union  politics.  Actually  the 
incident  is  merely  an  example  of  the  weakness  of  an  isolated 
insurance  fund  to  do  more  than  provide  short-term  relief. 

The  unemployment-insurance  reserve  fund  is  compara- 
tively small.  During  periods  of  prosperity  the  employer 
contributes  a  percentage  of  his  payroll.  But  when  there  is 
no  payroll  there  is  no  contribution  forthcoming,  and  very 
shortly  the  fund  is  exhausted,  payments  are  reduced  and 
finally  curtailed  entirely  until  the  next  season. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
needle  trades  have  been  chaotic.  There  have  been  longer 
and  more  frequent  periods  of  unemployment.  The  insur- 
ance fund  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union  has  been  abandoned  entirely ;  two  of  the  local  funds  of 
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the  United  Cloth  Cap  and  Hat  Makers'  Union  have  been 
temporarily  suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  If  unemployment 
insurance  cannot  be  paid  during  prolonged  periods  of  un- 
employment, is  it  unemployment  insurance? 

The  contention  that  this  type  of  insurance  will  stabilize 
production  and  minimize  unemployment  is  challenged  by 
many  workers.  The  employer  contributes  from  iJ/2  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent  of  his  weekly  payroll  to  the  fund.  During  periods  of 
unemployment  the  employer  does  not  pay  anything  to  the  fund. 
He  is  in  no  way  penalized  by  the  union  or  the  insurance  fund, 
nor  is  he  compelled  to  minimize  his  period  of  unemploy- 
ment. Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  could  not  do  so 
even  if  he  would.  It  has  even  been  the  experience  of  those 
local  unions  in  the  needle  trades  that  have  secured  a  time- 
guarantee  clause — whereby  the  employer  is  reimbursed  if 
he  keeps  his  factories  working  a  minimum  period — that  the 
employer  will  find  it  cheaper  to  forfeit  the  guarantee  or  a 
share  of  it,  send  part  of  his  work  to  contract  non-union 
shops,  and  close  down  his  own  factory.  Of  course,  this 
action  is  often  compelled  by  the  fact  that  his  own  factory  is 
not  equipped  to  produce  a  cheaper  type  of  article  for  which 
he  has  secured  an  order. 

Again,  the  unions  find  that  insurance  funds  do  not  meet 
the  exigencies  of  unemployment  due  to  fundamental  changes 
in  the  industry.  The  fifty  thousand  excess  miners  in  the 
coal  industry  or  the  several  thousand  clothing  workers  who 
have  been  out  of  work  for  a  year  or  longer,  are  not  only 
out  of  the  industry,  realistically  speaking,  but  also  out  of  the 
union  and  the  province  of  its  benefits.  A  few  union  locals 
may  even  grant  a  special  donation  and  urge  him  to  leave 
the  trade.  The  cutters'  local  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  in  Chicago  secured  a  special  appropriation  from 
the  unemployment-insurance  fund  and  from  the  employers, 
gave  each  surplus  cutter  (three 
hundred  in  all)  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  bade  him  "God- 
speed." The  policy  is  not  a 
common  one — for  most  unions  it 
would  be  impossible — and  yet 
mechanization  is  constantly  dis- 
placing workers  and  new  in- 
dustries are  slow  to  absorb 
them. 

The  brief  experience  which 
American  unionism  has  had  with 
unemployment-insurance  schemes 
has  brought  to  light  certain  facts 
and  has  disproved  certain  beliefs. 
The  contention  that  these  insur- 
ance funds  will  compel  stabiliza- 
tion of  production  and  the  elim- 
ination of  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment is  not  valid.  There  has 
apparently  been  increasing  unem- 
ployment in  the  needle  trades 
with  longer  periods  of  seasonal 
unemployment  within  the  last 
three  years,  not  because  of  the 
unemployment-insurance  scheme 
to  be  sure,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
Changes  in  styles,  revolution  in 
the  techniques  of  production, 
new  machinery,  excessive  com- 
petition, and  internal  union 


His  benefit  does  not  cover  the  family  budget  for  the 
period  but  it  does  ma\e  a  real  difference 


dissension — all     these     have     contributed     to     the     chaos. 
That  this  type  of  unemployment  insurance  will  organize  • 
the  labor  market  by  creating  conditions  which  the  slothful 
employer  cannot   afford   to   deny   is   not   true   according  to 
American  trade-union  experience.    Unemployment  insurance 
exists  only  in  those  markets  where  the  union  is  powerful  and 
the  organization   fairly  complete.    Prolonged  economic   de-jl 
pression  or  internal  union  strife  spells  the  doom  of  the  fund. . 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  establishment  of  such   funds 
will   reveal   certain  information  essential  to   the   prevention  I 
of  unemployment  and,  perhaps,  descriptive  of  the  nature  of| 
seasonal  unemployment. 

In  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers a  record  is  kept  of  every  member  of  the  union,  his  name, 
the  shop  he  works  in,  the  operation  he  performs,  the  number 
of  hours  he  worked  the  week  he  registered,  the  •wage  he 
received,  the  employer's  contribution  to  the  fund,  and  his 
own  contributions.  This  furnishes  a  basis  for  intelligent 
action — but  it  is  limited  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  funds. 
Information  gathered  in  two  unions  cannot  throw  light  upon 
the  increasing  army  of  workers  who  are  out  of  work  because 
of  new  methods  and  new  machinery. 

There  is  a  moral  justification  for  unemployment  insurance 
which  must  not  be  neglected.  The  education  of  employers 
to  the  point  where  they  will  accept  a  certain  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  unemployment  is  the  beginning  of  effective 
social  consciousness.  To  the  union,  the  insurance  against 
unemployment  is  a  fact  which  places  it  in  a  strategic  position 
as  far  as  its  own  membership  is  concerned.  Sydney  Hillman, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  stated  at 
the  last  convention :  "The  unemployment-insurance  contract 
is  a  legal  contract.  When  employers  put  their  signatures  to 
it,  though  they  may  not  believe  for  a  while  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  living  up  to  it,  they 
will  soon  find  out,  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  merely  putting  their 
signature  to  an  agreement  that 
they  do  not  expect  to  keep. 
The  more  responsibility  the  labor 
movement  assumes,  the  greater 
will  be  its  power.  That  has  been 
our  experience." 

The  Communist  may  decry 
this  "class  collaboration,"  but 
thirteen  dollars  a  week  in  the 
worker's  pocket  during  a  period 
which  is  fraught  with  mental 
anguish  creates  a  closer  tie  be- 
tween the  worker  and  his  organi- 
zation than  that  evoked  by  well- 
worded  pronunciamentos. 

Unemployment  insurance  can- 
not eliminate  unemployment.  It 
can  alleviate  it,  but  it  is  un- 
able to  do  even  this  effectively 
unless  there  is  developed  a 
nation-wide  scheme  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  covering 
every  industry.  To  expect 
miracles  from  small  experiments 
in  industrial  insurance  or  in 
trade-union  unemployment  in- 
surance is  expecting  the  im- 
possible. 


American  Experiments  With 
Unemployment  Insurance 


By  BRYCE  M.  STEWART 


T  the  outset  we  must  recognize  the  infantile 
character  of  the  unemployment-compensation 
movement  in  America.  A  few  progressive 
employers  and  trade  unions  have  experi- 
mented in  the  field  and  fifteen  schemes — ten 
on  the  initiative  of  individual  employers  and 
ive  by  joint  agreement  between  employers  and  trade  unions 
—have  been  established. 

What  have  been  the  purposes  underlying  this  movement? 
Little  printed  material  indicative  of  the  motivation  of  the 
:ompany  plans  is  available,  but  a  study  of  unemployment 
:ompensation  now  being  completed  by  Industrial  Relations 
Counselors,  Inc.,  has  thrown  some  light  on  this  phase  of  the 
ubject.  That  organization,  after  surveying  the  experience 
>f  all  the  American  plans  on  the  spot,  succeeded  in  bringing 
ogether  representatives  of  the  managements  of  nine  of  the 
existing  company  plans  and  one  from  a  scheme  now  in 
•ance.  Questionnaires  on  their  experience  were  for- 
rded  in  advance  of  the  meeting  by  every  company  operat- 
a  plan  and  an  entire  evening  was  devoted  to  a  stock- 
ing of  their  purposes  and  results  and  to  some  attempt  to 
nvisage  the  course  of  development.  A  stenographic  record 
f  the  discussion  affords  a  unique  source. 

The  immediate  stimulus  of  a  number  of  the  company 
ilans  was  the  depression  that  began  in  1920.  Idealism  also 
nust  be  accorded  a  considerable  place  as  a  motivating  factor, 
>ut  idealism  tempered  with  economic  considerations..  For 
nost  of  the  company  plans,  unemployment  compensation  was 
>art  of  a  broad  program.  At  least  a  decade  before  the 
ormal  establishment  of  their  unemployment-compensation 
•cherries,  some  of  these  managements  had  caught  the  vision 
f  steady  production  and  security  of  employment.  The  flush 
mployment  of  the  war  years  spelled  opportunity.  Methods 
nd  staffs  in  production,  sales,  finance  and  personnel  de- 
rtments  were  reorganized  to  this  end,  and  the  general 
iptance  of  a  predestined  succession  of  ups  and  downs 
.d  ins  and  outs  in  the'work  life  began  to  give  way  before 
heir  numerous  ingenuities. 

N  the  joint-agreement  plans  the  proceedings  of  the  union 
conventions  prior  to  and  since  their  adoption  indicate 
he  considerations  that  prompted  them.  The  first  plan — 
he  employment-guarantee  scheme  of  the  Ladies'  Garment 
1  ndustry  of  Cleveland — represents  a  safeguard  against  a 
nodified  form  of  piece  work  which  the  employers  secured 
luring  the  after-war  depression  and  which  the  union  feared 
vould  bring  further  unemployment.  The  joint  plan  of  the 
Chicago  Men's  Clothing  Industry  is  a  tribute  to  the  pro- 
sive  leadership  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
^merging  victorious  in  1919  from  a  ten-year  struggle  to 
nrganize  the  industry  in  Chicago,  the  union  began  the  con- 
truction  ef  a  centralized  employment  exchange  to  organize 


their  labor  market  and,  on  the  completion  of  this  under- 
taking in  1923,  insisted  on  a  scheme  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation as  their  next  effort  to  cushion  the  recurring  slumps 
in  employment.  Confronted  with  much  the  same  problems, 
the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  and  the  Cap  Workers' 
Unions  followed  their  lead  in  the  New  York  market. 

As  to  motives,  then,  the  plans  established  by  individual  em- 
ployers have  been  adopted  as  planks  in  general  programs  for 
the  stabilization  of  production  and  personnel,  and  both  hu- 
manitarian and  business  considerations  have  prompted  them. 
In  the  joint-agreement  schemes  the  union  invariably  has  been 
the  active  promoter.  In  one  non-union  establishment  the 
fact  that  the  union  in  the  industry  had  a  scheme  of  out-of- 
work  benefits  may  have  been  a  stimulus.  In  a  union  such 
as  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  that  has  established 
a  position  in  the  government  of  its  industry,  the  militant 
motive  is  practically  obsolete  as  a  rallying  force.  Having 
won  title  to  their  jobs  the  next  objective  was  to  make  them 
better  jobs,  and  schemes  of  unemployment  compensation,  life 
insurance  and  old-age  pensions  are  being  advanced  as  the 
new  foyces  for  cohesion. 

IT  must  be  emphasized  that  at  this  early  stage  results  must 
not  be  expected.  We  are  examining  hopefully  the  first 
shoots  of  a  new  species  in  the  American  scheme  of  indus- 
trial relations,  not  harvesting  a  crop.  The  first  objective 
is  survival.  Of  the  ten  original  company  plans,  two  are 
practically  defunct.  The  fund  of  the  Deering  Milliken 
Company  at  Garnerville  has  been  exhausted  and  greatly 
reduced  at  Wappingers  Falls.  The  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Company  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  abandoned  its 
scheme.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  joint-agreement 
projects,  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  plan  in  New  York, 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  We  have  therefore  a' 20 
per  cent  mortality  in  each  type  of  plan.  One  stillbirth 
must  also  be  recorded — a  carefully  thought  out  system  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  the  fur  industry  of  New 
York.  If  all  the  original  plans  had  survived,  they  would 
now  cover  about  130,000  employes — say,  15,000  for  the 
company  schemes  and  115,000  for  the  joint  agreements.  The 
abandoned  schemes  reduce  the  present  coverage  to  about 
13,000  and  65,000  for  the  company  and  joint  respectively 
or,  say,  80,000  in  ail. 

By  way  of  actual  cash  disbursement  of  unemployment 
pay,  the  figures  indicate  a  substantial  accomplishment,  espe- 
cially for  the  unemployment  funds  as  contrasted  with  guaran- 
teed employment  plans.  The  entire  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  America  under  these  schemes  has  probably  to- 
talled about  $7,000,000,  of  which  all  but  about  $350,000 
must  be  credited  to  the  joint  agreements.  In  1928  approxi- 
mately $25,000  was  paid  in  benefit  by  the  surviving  com- 
pany plans  and  about  $850,000  by  the  joint  schemes.  Of 
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Main  Provisions  of  American  Industrial  Insurance  Plans 


Company  Plans 


Columbia  Conserve  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  Plan  established  1917.  No 
insurance  fund;  all  benefits  paid  by  the 
company.  Up  to  June,  1918,  all  workers 
were  covered.  Under  the  revised  plan, 
salaried  workers  are  guaranteed  full  salary 
the  year  round,  incuding  vacation;  wage 
workers  are  guaranteed  50  hours  per  week 
while  employed. 

Deering,       Milliken       and       Company. 

Dutchess  Bleachery,  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Fund  established  out  of  earnings, 
December,  1919,  effective  1920.  Guaranteed 
a  minimum  of  half-time  pay  52  weeks 
per  year  while  the  fund  lasts.  Every 
employe  on  a  piece-work  or  hourly  basis 
of  pay  with  12  months'  service  is  eligible. 
Has  paid  out  about  $70,000  in  benefits  to 
a  force  slightly  over  500,  and  the  fund  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  same  management 
established  another  scheme  at  the  Rockland 
Finishing  Company,  Garnerville,  N.  Y., 
1920,  with  a  specified  maximum  of  $120,000. 
Guaranteed  24  hours  pay  per  week;  eligi- 
bility the  same  as  at  Dutchess  Bleachery. 
The  fund  was  exhausted  June  30,  1923. 

Dennison      Manufacturing      Company, 

Framingham,  Mass.  Fund  established  1916, 
effective  1920,  when  it  totaled  ,$147,237. 
Factory  and  office  workers  of  6  months' 
service  are  eligible.  Fund  pays  60  to  90 
per  cent  of  wage  loss  for  lay-offs  or  re- 
duction through  temporary  transfer  to 
lower  paid  work.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  renewing  the  fund,  now  about 
$100,000. 

United  Diamond  Works,  Newark,  N.  J. 
No  fund.  The  company  pays  all  benefits. 
Among  plant  workers,  men  receive  25  per 
cent  of  their  average  earnings,  women  20 
per  cent,  office  workers  about  50  per  cent. 
Workers  are  eligible  after  6  months'  serv- 
ice at  the  option  of  the  company.  In  eight 
years,  about  $40,000  has  been  distributed 
to  a  force  of  about  100. 

Crocker-McElwain  Company,  and  the 
Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 

in  Holyoke,  Mass.  These  firms  guarantee  a 
full  year's  work  to  employes  of  5  years' 
standing  who  sign  a  contract  recognizing 
the  factory  as  "neutral  territory  from 
which  factional  differences  are  excluded." 
About  half  the  600  employes  of  the  two 
companies  are  five-year  men.  About  $15,000 
has  been  distributed  since  1921. 

John  A.  Manning  Paper  Company, 
and  Manning  Abrasive  Company,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  No  fund.  The  present  plan 
of  unemployment  benefits  was  established 
in  1922.  All  members  of  the  welfare 
association,  requiring  one  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  one  of  the  production 
departments,  are  eligible.  Benefits  are 
limited  to  $72  per  year,  paid  in  amounts  to 
insure  a  minimum  income  of  $9  per  week. 
About  $500  has  been  distributed. 


S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son,  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. Plan  established  1922.  Benefits  to 
be  paid  from  the  'funds  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  which  is  reimbursed 
by  the  company.  Practically  all  employes 
of  6  months'  service  are  eligible.  Shop 
and  office  employes  receive  $i,  $2,  or  $4 
per  day  according  to  wage  classification 
for  the  first  hundred  days  of  involuntary 
idleness  and  half  these  amounts  for  the 
second  hundred  days,  for  a  maximum  of 
200  working  days  and  6  holidays  per  year. 
The  firm  has  distributed  slightly  over 
$3,000  to  a  staff  of  about  300  in  eight  years, 
and  $5,000  at  t-e  same  rates  for  time  lost 
annually  for  six  public  holidays. 

Leeds  and  Northrup  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. Fund  established  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  in  1924.  The  com- 
pany set  aside  $5,000  and  contributes 

2  per  cent  of  the  weekly  payroll   until  con- 
tributions equal  twice  the  maximum  weekly 
payroll    of    the    past    12    months.     All    em- 
ployes  receiving  under  $2,600  a  year  with 

3  months'   service   are   eligible,   unless   they 
have      signed      a     temporary     employment 
agreement.       Employes     with     dependents 
receive  75  per  cent  of  wages  and  employes 
without  dependents  50  per  cent  for  from  3 
to  26  weeks  a  year  according  to  the  length 
of   service.      About   $500  has   been   distrib- 
uted   to    a    force    that   has    increased    from 
400  to  660. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Company,  Ivory- 
dale,  Ohio,  and  Procter  and  Gamble 
Manufacturing  Company,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  No  fund ;  expenses  "charged  to 
profits."  Plan  established  October,  1927, 
guaranteeing  48  weeks  of  full  pay  per 
year,  less  holidays.  It  now  covers  about 
5,000  employes,  the  largest  group  in  any 
of  the  company  schemes.  Workers  are 
eligible  after  6  months'  service  if  they 
participate  in  the  company's  profit-sharing 
plan.  Only  those  earning  $2,000  or  less 
per  year  are  included.  Amounts  charged 
to  unemployment  pay  are  probably  under 
$1,500. 

The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Com- 
pany, Birmingham,  Ala.  A  fund  of  $15,000 
was  set  aside,  1924,  and  an  equal  amount, 
1925.  Factory  workers  with  one  year's 
service  were  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  four 
days'  pay  weekly.  After  50  days'  unemploy- 
ment accumulated  in  one  calendar  year, 
half-time  pay  was  given  for  all  days  lost. 
Plan  discontinued,  1928. 

The     Brown      and     Bailey      Company, 

Philadelphia,  employing  about  150  workers, 
in  1927,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
local  trust  company  for  the  establishment 
of  an  unemployment  fund.  The  formal 
provisions  of  the  plan  have  not  yet  been 
adopted,  and  the  scheme  is  still  inactive. 


Joint  Schemes 

Ladies'  Garment  Industry,  Cleveland. 
1921.  Each  manufacturer  contributes  10 
per  cent  of  his  payroll  to  a  market  fund 
administered  by  the  board  of  referees  for 
the  industry.  Workers  are  guaranteed  41 
weeks'  employment  per  year.  An  employer's 
liability  is  limited  to  10  per  cent  of  his 
direct-labor  payroll.  Benefits  are  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  minimum  wage 
scale.  All  regular  employes  are  eligible. 
About  $200,000  has  been  paid  out  to  a 
force  of  about  3,000. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  Chi- 
cago. 1923.  Workers  contribute  1.5  per 
cent  of  their  wages,  employers  3  per  cent 
of  their  payroll.  Administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  several  boards  of  trustees.  Bene- 
fits are  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  of  full- 
time  wages,  with  a  maximum  of  $20  per 
week,  seven  and  a  half  weeks  in  the  year. 
Union  members  in  good  standing  for  one 
year  are  eligible.  About  $5,000,000  has 
been  collected  and  $4,000,000  distributed 
up  to  January  i,  1929,  to  a  force  that  has 
declined  from  about  30,000  in  1923  to  less 
than  20,000  in  1928.  The  plan  was  ex- 
tended to  Rochester  and  New  York,  1928. 

Ladies'  Garment  Industry,  New  York. 
(Cloak  and  Suit).  1924.  Workers  give  I  per 
cent  of  wages,  employers  2  per  cent  of  the 
payroll,  in  a  market  fund.  Benefits  of  $10  a 
week  for  a  maximum  of  six  weeks  in  each 
of  the  seasons  are  paid.  Because  of  indus- 
trial strife  and  union  dissension  the  plan 
was  suspended  in  January,  1927,  after  col- 
lecting about  $2,600,000  and  paying  about 
$2,000,000  in  benefits.  The  plan  was  ex- 
tended to  the  dress  branch  of  the  industry 
but  withdrawn  before  paying  benefits. 

Cloth     Hat    and    Cap     Industry,     New 

York.  1924.  Manufacturers  contribute  3 
per  cent  of  their  weekly  payroll  to  a  mar- 
ket fund,  administered  by  a  committee  of 
the  union.  Workers  do  not  contribute. 
Benefits  limited  to  seven  weeks  in  one  year, 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $13  a  week  for  men 
and  $9  a  week  for  women.  About  $300,000 
was  distributed  up  to  January  i,  1929,  to  a 
membership  of  about  2,000.  The  plan  has 
been  extended  to  a  small  membership  (about 
1,000)  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Scranton,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Lace  Industry,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Scran- 
ton,  Penna.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penna.  The 
agreements  were  adopted  in  1923  and  1924. 
The  plans  cover  about  200  weaver  union 
workers  in  the  three  markets.  Under 
the  plan,  any  union  member  may  draw 
benefit  in  any  week  in  the  year  in  which 
he  has  suffered  unemployment  to  bring  his 
earnings  for  that  week  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $15  in  Kingston  and  Scranton,  $16  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  Loans  are  being  advanced 
by  the  firm  and  the  union  to  continue  the 
payment  of  benefits  in  Kingston. 
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ie  latter  amount  $750,000  was  distributed  under  the  Amal- 
unated  Clothing  Workers'  plan  in  Chicago. 
This  degree  .of  survival  and  distribution  of  benefit  has 
:en  accomplished  in  a  period  that  for  some  schemes  has 
nounted  to  trial  by  fire.  The  records  show  that  the  plans 
dsting  during  the  depression  of  1920-21  made  a  large  part 
:  their  total  benefit  distribution  during  that  period.  The 
•utchess  Bleachery  paid  in  1920-21  about  $25,000  of  its 
ital  benefits  of  $70,000  in  the  period  1920-27.  The  drain 
i  the  fund  of  the  Rockland  Finishing  Company  practically 
jhausted  it,  about  $100,000  in  a  total  expenditure  of  $106,- 
X>  having  been  disbursed  in  the  two  years.  At  Dennison's 
xnit  $23,000  in  a  total  of  $75,000  was  distributed  in  1921. 
pproximately  2O  per  cent  of  the  benefits  under  the  Crocker- 
IcElwain  plan  in  its  eight-year  history  were  paid  in  1921. 
i  one  year,  April  8,  1921,  to  April  10,  1922,  the  United 
•iamond  Works'  plan  sustained  a  benefit  expenditure  of 
51,000  in  a  total  of  about  $40,000  in  the  period  1921-28. 
;veral  of  the  company  funds  show  the  effects  of  the  slack- 
sses  of  1924  and  1927.  The  general  depression  in  the  tex- 
le  trade  that  has  continued  since  1921  must  be  charged 
ith  the  wrecking  of  the  two  Deering  Milliken  Company 
inds  and  with  severe  shocks  to  the  clothing  funds  in  Chi- 
igo  and  New  York. 

The  new  unemployment  has  also  been  a  factor.  Indeed, 
le  plan  seems  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  reef  of  techno- 
gical  unemployment.  With  the  advent  of  centrifugal  pipe, 
e  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  realized  they  would 
on  confront  an  altogether  unanticipated  volume  of  un- 
nployment  and  their  scheme  was  abandoned. 
What  is  the  promise  for  development  of  the  movement? 
he  surviving  company  schemes  show  varying  degrees  of 
tality.  Accepting  the  condition  of  the  fund,  for  those 
at  have  established  them,  as  a  measure  of  their  state  of 
:alth,  we  find  the  Dennison  fund  has  been  reduced  from 
147,000  to  about  $100,000.  The  management  feels  that 
e  expenditures  have  been  large  and  that  steps  should  be 
ken  to  conserve  the  fund.  As  to  the  remaining  two  surviv- 
g  company  funds,  that  of  Leeds  and  Northrup  is  constant- 
maintained  at  twice  the  maximum  weekly  payroll  in  the 
•eceding  twelve  months,  and  the  Dutchess  Bleachery  fund 
is  fallen  from  $85,000  to  about  $20,000.  The  two  dis- 
ntinued  company  plans  exhausted  their  funds  and  it  must 
:  recognized  that  the  existence  of  a  fund  permits  better 
idgment  of  the  condition  of  the  plan  than  when  the  pay- 
ents  are  met  by  the  corporation  as  a  current  expense.  The 
maining  unfunded  plans  have  no  reserve  between  them  and 
change  in  policy  by  the  management  which  may  mean  their 
scontinuance.  Evidence  of  the  development  of  company 
ans  is  furnished  by  the  recent  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  un- 
nployment  compensation  by  the  Brown  and  Bailey  Com- 
my  of  Philadelphia. 

3N  the  side  of  the  joint  projects,  the  suspension  of  the 
plan  in  the  Ladies'  Garment  Industry  of  New  York 
offset  by  the  development  of  the  scheme  in   the   Men's 
lothing  Industry.     The  plan  started  in  Chicago  was  ex- 
nded  in  1928  to  New  York  and  Rochester,  the  first  and 
lird  centers   of   the   industry,   Chicago   being  second.      In 
icse  two  markets  no  benefits  will  be  paid  until  a  reserve 
is  accumulated.     The  comparatively  small  scheme  of  the 
loth  Hat  and  Cap  Workers  in  New  York  has  increased 
s    benefits    with    resulting    heavy    depletion    of    the    fund 
a     time     when     good     policy    would     seem     to     have 


dictated  the  building  up  of  a  reserve  against  greater  need. 

Of  all  the  plans,  company  and  joint,  that  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  in  Chicago  and  the  defunct  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  scheme  in  New  York  are  most  entitled 
to  be  termed  unemployment  insurance.  The  contributions 
were  paid  into  a  fund  vested  in  trustees  to  be  disbursed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  and  the  firms  and  the  union  lost 
all  interest  in  them.  The  moneys  were  thus  segregated  from 
those  of  the  two  parties.  Discontinuance  of  a  business  or 
change  of  policy  on  either  side  could  not  prevent  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  remaining  balance  as  unemployment  benefit, 
except  in  the  improbable  event  of  collusion  between  the 
parties  looking  to  the  appointment  of  trustees  willing  to 
violate  the  rules  of  the  trust. 

It  is  easy  to  wish  history  had  been  different,  but  surely 
it  is  regrettable  that  only  three  of  the  plans  were  established 
before  1920.  If  only  the  abundant  employment,  high  wages 
and  overtime  pay  of  the  war  years  could  have  been  used  to 
build  up  strong  funds,  there  would  have  been  a  lower  rate 
of  mortality  among  the  plans  and  much  more  adequate  relief 
of  the  cyclical,  seasonal  and  technological  unemployment 
that  has  been  encountered  in  the  past  eight  years. 

Consideration  of  unemployment  compensation  as  a  regu- 
larizer  of  production  and  employment  through  greater  stabil- 
ity of  purchasing  power,  is  irrelevant  apart  from  a  nation- 
wide system.  The  plan  of  any  single  establishment  or  even 
industry  would  scarcely  register  in  this  direction  in  one  of 
our  large  cities,  but  if  some  of  those  plans  could  be  visualized 
as  functioning  in  a  small  community,  we  would  probably 
find  the  local  business  men  ready  to  testify  that  business  had 
shrunk  to  a  much  lesser  extent  than  in  former  periods  of 
bad  times. 

A")  to  their  usefulness  as  incentives  toward  regularization, 
little  can  be  expected  when  the  penalty  imposed  by 
unemployment  pay  is  still  so  small.  Yet  the  indications  are 
that  there  have  been  some  gains  on  this  side  and  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  The  joint  plan  in  the  ladies'  garment 
industries  of  New  York  offered  no  inducement  of  this  kind 
to  the  employer.  The  contributions  of  the  whole  industry 
were  pooled  and  the  more  efficient  firms  contended  that  the 
larger  per  capita  contributions  from  their  factories  by  reason 
of  their  greater  volume  of  employment  in  the  year  were 
being  used  to  assist  the  employes  of  poorly  managed  com- 
petitors and  to  maintain  these  firms  in  competition,  that,  in 
short,  the  natural  evolutionary  process  of  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit  firm  was  being  arrested  by  the  plan,  and  that  the 
fit  were  being  penalized  rather  than  rewarded.  They  con- 
trasted their  situations  with  the  conditions  in  the  Cleveland 
ladies'  garment  and  Chicago  men's  clothing  industries,  where 
the  funds  were  maintained  on  an  establishment  basis  and  the 
employer  could  reduce  his  insurance  costs  by  the  attainment 
of  the  set  standard  of  regular  employment.  Indeed  the 
Chicago  scheme  functioned  for  the  more  rapid  elimination  of 
the  marginal,  irregularly  operating  factory,  for  the  firms  and 
their  employes  with  a  reserve  of  two  years'  benefits  could 
discontinue  contributing  until  the  reserve  decreased  to  a 
sum  sufficient  for  one  year's  payments.  In  effect,  this  would 
amount  to  a  wage  increase  for  the  employes  enabling  the 
firm  to  attract  the  most  efficient  labor  in  the  industry,  and 
a  reduction  in  labor  cost  for  the  management  making  possible 
lower  selling  prices  and  more  energetic  competition  with 
firms  that  had  not  achieved  the  same  measure  of  steady 
employment.  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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nAVE  you  ever  heard  of  that  bathtub  full  of 
coal?    Certainly  every  one  interested  in  im- 
proving housing  conditions  for  the  poor  has 
met  the  story  of  the  unregenerate  workman 
who  thus  proved  that  no  workmen  deserve 
bathtubs.    In  Great  Britain  the  stories  of  the 
miner  who  bought  two  pianos  and  the  workman  who  went 
to  the  Riviera  on  his  "dole"  are   rolled   on  the  tongue  of 
people  afflicted  with   the  same  selective   fallacy  responsible 
for  the  famous  bathtub  story;  and  in  America  these  tales  of 
British  workmen  are  repeated  with  embellishments.    In  the 
face   of   such    picturesque    stories,    it    is    difficult    to   attract 
attention    to   Great   Britain's   actual    experience    with   state 
unemployment  insurance. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  now  over  40,000,000 
and  Sir  William  Beveridge  estimates  that  in  a  country  of 
that  size  one  may  always  expect  to  have  from  250,000  to 
1,000,000  unemployed.  The  term  "unemployed"  includes 
not  only  persons  definitely  without  a  job,  but  also  persons 
suspended,  temporarily  laid  off,  or  on  short-time  and  not  at 
work  on  the  day  of  the  count. 

The  general  average  of  unemployment  in  Great  Britain 
since  the  War  has  been  1 1  per  cent.  There  are  always  wide 
geographical  variations.  In  May,  1928,  for  example,  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  in  London  was  under  5  per  cent, 
while  in  one  of  the  coal  areas  it  was  over  60  per  cent. 

The  Report  of  the  Liberal  Industrial  Inquiry  (1928) 
points  out  that  the  most  disturbing  feature  of  the  British 
situation  is  the  fact  that  its  unemployment  figure  has  re- 
mained at  a  high  level  for  so  many  years.  In  most  other 
industrial  countries  periods  of 
activity  and  of  slack  have  al- 
ternated much  as  they  did  before 
the  War.  In  Great  Britain  since 
the  spring  of  1921,  the  number 
of  wage-earners  known  to  be 
seeking  work  has  •  never  fallen 
substantially  below  a  million. 
"Year  in  and  year  out  British 
industry  and  trade  have  had  to 
carry  this  unprecedented  burden. 
It  is  the  seeming  impossibility  of 
discovering  any  short  way  out  of 
this  economic  impasse  that  gives  a 
distinctive  character  to  the  problem 
before  us." 

The  rate  of  unemployment 
differs  greatly,  not  only  geo- 
graphically but  also  industrially. 
Some  of  the  low-rate  industries 
object  to  carrying  the  burden  of 
high-rate  industries,  but  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  "insurance  by 
industry"  is  not  very  lusty  just 


The  unemployed  balder  pawns 
his  clothes  for  bread 


now,  in  the  face  of  national  emergencies.  Today  the  mo 
serious  problems  are  in  several  of  the  basic  industries,  notab 
coal,  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  shi 
building,  heavy  engineering,  and  wool.  There  is  permanei 
shrinkage  in  some  of  these,  notably  coal  and  textiles,  whil 
as  in  this  country,  others — such  as  silk,  electrical  engineerin 
brick  and  tile  manufacture,  motor  and  aircraft  constru 
tion — are  expanding.  To  discover  methods  of  facilitatir 
occupational  as  well  as  geographical  transfer  of  personne 
the  British  government  appointed  the  Industrial  Tran 
ference  Board  in  January,  1928.  Besides  suggesting  intern 
transfer  of  workers,  one  of  its  major  recommendations  w; 
to  encourage  emigration.  But  it  is  not  easy  for  a  min< 
whose  father  and  grandfather  have  worked  in  his  mine,  no' 
closed  permanently,  to  pull  up  roots  and  plant  himself  in 
strange  and  faraway  country.  When  the  loss  of  a  job  mear 
the  loss  of  home  and  life-long  associations  the  problem 
complicated  indeed. 

A  LTHOUGH  statistical  returns  show  large  numbers  c 
jf\_  unemployed  at  all  times,  most  of  them  remain  out  c 
work  for  comparatively  short  periods.  Some  interesting  fact 
in  this  connection  were  disclosed  by  a  report  on  the  persona 
circumstances  and  industrial  history  of  9,748  persons  \vh 
claimed  unemployed  benefit  during  the  week  ending  Apr 
9,  1927.  This  number  represented  I  per  cent  of  the  tots 
number  of  claimants  to  all  local  offices  on  the  date  of  ir 
quiry.  It  was  found  among  male  claimants  that  there  wa 
a  nucleus  of  individuals  who  had  been  or.  benefit  for  Ion 
periods.  They  were  mainly  over  45  years  of  age  and  probabl 
made  up  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total  numbe 
of  claimants.  The  similar  nucleus  among  female 
was  negligible.  The  record  of  the  rest  of  the  grou 
showed  that  among  those  drawing  benefits  th 
personnel  changes  constantly,  the  average  claiman 
probably  working  at  something  not  less  than  70 
80  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  a  discussion  of  t 
economic  reverses  which  are  reflected  in  the  unem 
ployment  figures.  The  chief  one  is  the  loss  o 
foreign  trade  during  and  after  the  War,  an  im 
portant  element  in  the  present  situation  when  on 
considers  that  the  volume  of  export  trade  whic 
before  the  War  absorbed  one-third  of  Britain' 
industrial  man-power  has  fallen  by  24  per  cent. 

To  understand  Great  Britain's  unemploymen 
legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  her  care  o1 
able-bodied  unemployed  through  poor  relief.  Thi 
notable  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  thi| 
Poor  Laws  and  the  Relief  of  Distress  (1909)  setj 
down  the  general  belief  that  "a  Poor  Law  pro- 1 
vision  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  carried  some 
measure  of  stigma,  was  not  the  right  kind  oi 
provision  for  working  people  who  merely  re- 
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jired  to  be  tided  over  a  period  which  experience  had  shown 
i  be  inevitable." 

As  a  result  of  their  exhaustive  study  of  other  methods  of 
iceting  the  problem,  the  commission  reported  that  "the 
tablishmerit  and  promotion  of  unemployment  insurance, 
pecially  among  unskilled  and  unorganized  labor,  is  of 
jramount  importance  in  averting  the  distress  arising  from 
nemployment." 

CCORDINGLY,  labor  exchanges  were  established  in 
1910,    and    an    Unemployment    Insurance    Act    was 
issed  in  1911  which  became  effective  in  July,  1912.    Em- 
oyers,    workers    and    the   government    contributed    to   the 
nemployment     insurance     fund.      More     than     2,500,000 
orkers  over  sixteen  years  of  age  were  covered  in   a  few 
ades  with  a  heavy  unemployment  risk,  the  chief  of  which 
ere  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  construction.    In   1916, 
ter   the   War   had   been    in    progress   for  two   years,    the 
itional  scheme  was  extended  to   1,250,000  more  workers, 
dministration  was  through   the  employment  exchanges  or 
rough    trades    unions   and    Friendly    Societies   which    had 
•en  paying  benefits  long  before  the  national  act. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  unemployment  insurance   has   be- 
me  confused  in  many  minds  with  the  out-of-work  dona- 
an   paid    to    discharged    soldiers,    munitions    workers    and 
hers  whose  jobs  ended  with  the  War.     Because  the  sud- 
n  release  of  these  people  made  demands  which  could  not 
ict  by  the  unemployment-insurance  fund,  the  money  had 
i  be   taken    from   the   exchequer   and   because   the   out-of- 
ork   donations   were   more   generous   than    the   unemploy- 
:ent  benefits,  the  latter  were  largely  in  abeyance  for  a  time, 
'he  opprobrious  epithet  "dole,"  now  often  incorrectly  and 
idiscriminately  applied  to  insurance  benefits,  was  used  for 
!iese    out-of-work    payments    which     amounted     to    about 
65,000,000. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
:rence  and   as   a   result  of  more   favorable  public  opinion 
ward   the  scheme,  the  Unemployment   Insurance   Act  of 
O  was  passed.  This  covers  industries  with  low  as  well 
high  rates  of  unemployment,  and  excludes  only  agricul- 
ire,  private  domestic  service  and  some  minor  occupations, 
.bout  11,750,000  workers,  including  all  non-manual  work- 
's getting  less  than  £250  a  year,  were  included. 

Because  of  including  this  large  number  of  additional 
•orkers  before  they  had  paid  contributions  and  because  of 
ic  post-war  depression,  it  was  impossible  to  adhere  to  the 
:quirement  of  prerequisite  contributions  as  a  basis  for  pay- 
ig  benefits.  Conditions  governing  what  was  known  as  "un- 
Dvenanted  benefits,"  later  called  "extended  benefit,"  were 

increasingly  relaxed. 
From  1921  to  1927  the 
history  of  the  unemploy- 
ment-insurance scheme 
consisted  largely  of  one 
act  after  another  liberal- 
izing eligibility  for  bene- 
fits in  favor  of  those 
who  remained  unem- 
ployed for  prolonged 
periods.  Much  of  the 
criticism  directed  against 
Great  Britain's  unem- 
ployment insurance  has 
been  due  to  the  wide  use 


The  unemployed  textile  wor\- 
er  needs  warm  clothes 


JThe  unemployed  shoe  worker 
has  no  shoes 


of  extended  benefit,  which, 
of  course,  does  not  conform 
to  the  principles  of  strict 
insurance.  The  critics,  how- 
ever, have  in  most  cases 
been  unable  to  suggest  an 
effective  program  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  by 
other  means. 

The  plan  was  not  thor- 
oughly overhauled  until 
the  Act  of  1927  passed, 
following  the  report  of  the 
Blanesburgh  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Insurance. 
The  membership  of  this  no- 
table commission  included 
representatives  of  employ- 
ers, trade  unions,  local  employment  committees,  the  gen- 
eral public  and  a  recognized  authority  on  poor  law.  The 
recommendations  embodied  in  the  final  report  justly  bore 
weight  with  the  government  in  framing  the  new  act. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of  1927  includes  all 
workers  between  16  and  64  covered  by  preceding  acts.  Old- 
age  pensions  now  take  care  of  the  "65  and  over"  age  groups. 
The  chief  provision  of  this  act  is  the  abolishing  of  extended 
benefit  after  a  transitional  period  ending  April,  1930.  All 
benefits  are  made  standard  or  payable  as  of  right  where 
requisite  conditions  are  satisfied,  eligibility  for  benefit  re- 
quiring that  thirty  contributions  be  paid  in  during  the  two 
years  prior  to  claim.  The  fulfillment  of  this  condition  is 
verified  quarterly. 

Only  the  involuntarily  unemployed  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. A  lazy  Tom,  Dick,  Susy  or  Jenny  cannot  get  a 
"dole"  simply  by  holding  out  his  or  her  hand  for  it. 
Among  the  conditions  are  those  requiring  that  a  man 
be  "genuinely  seeking  work  but  unable  to  find  suitable  em- 
ployment," "suitable"  being  carefully  defined  to  exclude 
strike-breaking,  or  occupation  below  the  established  standard 
in  wages  or  working  conditions,  although  conditions  as  to  the 
latter  requirements  are  being  gradually  relaxed  in  the  face 
of  acute  and  prolonged  unemployment. 

THE  Act  of  1927  also  requires  that  a  claimant,  after  a 
reasonable  lapse  of  time,  undertake  employment  other 
than  employment  in  his  usual  occupation,  provided  other 
requirements  relating  to  suitable  work  are  observed.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  districts  where  unemployment  is  heavy  and 
of  long  duration  and  opportunities  for  work  are  few  and  far 
between,  the  tests  of  a  man's  willingness  to  work  are  applied 
with  difficulty.  But  criticism  should  in  this  case  be  directed 
against  unemployment  instead  of  against  unemployment  in- 
surance. 

The  rates  of  benefit  established  by  the  Act  of  1927  (see 
table)  would  seem  unlikely  to  pauperize  the  recipients.  Ben- 
efits are  paid  only  for  whole  days. 

Weekly  Benefits 

Men  18  to  65 175 $4.25 

Women   18  to  65 155 3.75 

Boys  16  to  17 6s 1.50 

Girls  16  to  17 55 1.25 

Seven  shillings  ($1.75)  may  be  added  in  case  there  is  a 
dependent  husband  or  mother,  wife  or  housekeeper,  and 
2  shillings  (50  cents)  for  each  dependent  child. 
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In  case  beneficiary  does  not  receive  dependents'  benefits: 


Young  men  aged  20 145 

Young  men  aged  19 I2s 

Young  men  aged  18 IDS 

Young  women  aged  20 I2s 

Young  women  aged  19 IDS 

Young  women  aged  18 8s 


...$3-50 
,  .  .  3.00 
, ..  2.50 
. .  .$3.00 
. ..  2.50 

.     2.00 


Weekly  Contributions 


Employed         Employer's 

Employed 

Exchequer 

Total 

person's         contribution 

person's 

contribution 

contribution 

Men  aged  21  to  65 

Sd. 

$.16 

7d. 

$.14 

6d.  $.12 

2ia. 

$.42 

Women  aged 

21   to   65 

7d. 

.14 

6d. 

.12 

4^d.     .09 

17%d. 

.35 

Young  men  aged 

18,  19  and  20 

7d. 

.14 

6d. 

.12 

5%d.     .10% 

18tfd. 

.36^ 

Young  women  aged 

18,  19  and  20 

6d. 

.12 

5d. 

.10 

3%d.     .07% 

14  %d. 

.29% 

Boys  aged 

16  and  17 

4(1. 

.08 

3%d. 

.07 

3d.     .06 

10%d. 

.21 

Girls  aged 

16  and  17               3%d. 

.07 

3d. 

.06 

2i,4d.     .04}4 

8%d. 

.17% 

SOME  employers  pay  additional  sums  to  cover  short  time, 
waiting  periods  and  other  hazards  not  covered  by  the 
state  scheme,  besides  paying  further  benefits  for  complete 
unemployment  or  for  such  consecutive  short  time  as  the  state 
covers.  Among  these  firms  may  be  mentioned  Rountree  and 
Company,  Cadbury  Brothers  Company,  Lever  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  E.  S.  and  A.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  and  Needier  Brothers. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  administered  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Labour  through  employment  exchanges  and  workers' 
associations.  There  are  nearly  I,2OO  exchanges,  including 
branch  offices,  with  an  insurance  officer  in  charge  ot  each. 
The  function  of  employment  exchanges  is  twofold:  to  place 
workers  and  to  pay  unemployment-insurance  benefits  when 
applications  for  them  have  been  approved  by  the  insurance 
officer  in  charge,  or,  in  case  of  appeal,  by  the  Court  of 
Referees.  This  court  is  composed  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  an  equal  number  representing  insured 
workers,  the  chairman  being  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
labor.  Still  further  appeal  may  be  carried  to  the  umpire, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  whose  decisions  over  a  period  of 
years  establish  precedents  useful  in  building  up  common 
procedure. 

At  the  beginning  of  1928  there  were  145  associations  of 
work  people,  with  an  assured  membership  of  1,042,500  which 
were  administering  unemployment  insurance.  Most  of  them 
were  trade  unions  as  few  other  organizations  could  fulfill 
the  necessary  conditions  imposed  by  the  government. 

The  placement  work  of  the  employment  exchanges  is 
severely  handicapped  by  multifarious  duties  in  connection 
with  paying  benefits,  and  by  the  attitude  of  many  employers. 
In  1927,  however,  1,436,052  vacancies  were  listed  at  the 
exchanges  and  1,252,707  were  filled.  Among  employers 
who  recruit  their  workers  through  the  employment  exchanges 
may  be  mentioned  such  progressive  firms  as  Rolls-Royce  and 
Cadbury  Brothers,  who  find  this  an  entirely  satisfactory 
method  even  where  skilled  workers  are  required. 

IN  spite  of  the  vast  and  complicated  administrative  prob- 
lems involved,  the  overhead  has  been  surprisingly  low. 
The  Blanesburgh  Committee  stressed  the  fact  that  no  insur- 
ance company  could  boast  a  rate  of  administrative  expense 
as  low  as  the  g  per  cent,  which  was  approximately  the  cost 
of  the  government's  administration  at  the  time  the  investi- 
gation was  held. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  unemployment  fund  to  the  na- 
tional exchequer  has  been  widely  criticized.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  debt  is  on  an  interest-paying  basis,  the 
interest  paid  to  the  exchequer  amounting  to  from  4%  to  6 


per  cent.  Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  fund,  we  Jidi 
that  from  1912  until  the  Armistice,  over  £15,000,000  11 
accumulated.  Unemployment  was  slight  and  the  numbeijifj 
insured  workers  varied  from  2,000,000  to  3,400,000.  A^kri 
the  Armistice,  out-of-work  donations  to  civilians  and  U 
service  men,  together  with  a  temporary  spurt  of  industlll 
activity,  so  relieved  the  fund  that  by  November,  I92ojtj 
amounted  to  nearly  £22,000,000. 

Large  numbers  of  workers  who  had  not  paid  any  cl 
tributions  to  the  fund  were  covered  by  the  Act  of  19! 
Unemployment  persistently  increased,  and  the  unemplj^ 
ment  fund  had  to  be  replenished  by  the  national  excheqikj 
By  the  end  of  1921  the  debt  amounted  to  more  than  £7,00! 
OOO,  and  by  March,  1923,  it  had  reached  £17,000,000. 

In  September,  1924,  the  debt  had  fallen  to  £4,670,0! 
but  again  unemployment  rose,  conditions  governing  ben  I 
were  further  relaxed  and  at  the  end  of  December,  igl 
the  debt  was  £7,595,000.  The  coal  strike  caused  devastatl 
inroads  on  the  fund  and  the  debt  rose  to  £22,640,000. 
December,  1927,  it  was  $23,180,000.  In  December,  19 1 
Parliament  had  to  pass  new  legislation  permitting  the  fil 
to  borrow  from  the  exchequer  up  to  £40,000,000.  The  dl 
is  now  over  £30,000,000  and  is  still  mounting.  This  il 
ord  is  quite  obviously  due  not  only  to  the  extraordinary  j 
mands  made  on  the  fund  during  a  post-war  period  wlfi 
social  needs  demanded  sympathetic  action  as  opposed  to  acl 
arial  theory,  but  also  to  the  permanent  closing  of  many  mill 
after  the  coal  strike  of  1926  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  s  f 
plus  of  labor  in  other  shrinking  or  temporarily  depress! 
industries. 

THERE  are  many  snags  in  the  overlapping  of  pel 
relief  and  unemployment  insurance.  When  extend  I 
benefit  is  refused  and  a  man  cannot  find  work,  he  appej 
for  poor  relief.  There  are  methods  of  clearing  between  II 
boards  of  guardians  and  the  employment  exchanges,  It 
this  does  not  prevent  friction  on  the  part  of  the  poor-rell 
authorities  when  they  are  called  on  to  support  able-bodil 
unemployed.  Moreover,  politicians  instead  of  experiencl 
social  workers  often  influence  the  dispensing  of  poor  rell 
in  certain  districts.  In  November,  1927,  Mrs.  Sidney  Well 
in  criticizing  the  "indiscriminate  and  unconditional  relief 
the  able-bodied"  by  poor  relief,  said:  "The  total  cost 
poor  relief  in  all  its  forms  reaches  the  gigantic  sum  of  £51] 
000,000  annually  as  compared  with  £14,000,000  in  igd 
.  .  .  Pauperism,  that  is  relief  out  of  public  funds,  may 
itself  become  a  disease  of  society."  As  a  measure  of  admi 
istrative  simplification,  bills  are  at  this  writing  before  Parl : 
ment  which  would  abolish  boards  of  guardians  both  in  En 
land  and  in  Scotland  and  transfer  their  functions  to  coun 
councils  and  to  town  councils. 

As  for  malingering,   there  have  been   nine  investigatio 
into    the   personal   circumstances   and    industrial   history 
claimants  since  the  act  of   1920  was  passed.     Space  forbi1 
even  a  brief  review  of  the  results  of  these  scrutinies,  b\ 
after  a  careful  examination  of  them  as  well  as  of  a  weal 
of  "check-up"  material  relating  to  individual  cases,  one 
forced   to   conclude   that   the   disturbing   rumors  one   hea 
both  in  England  and  in  America  concerning  the  "work  srr 
are  greatly  exaggerated.     It  would  be  absurd,  naturally, 
state    that   there   are   no    fraudulent    claims   among   near 
twelve  million  insured  workers,  but  it  is  entirely  accurai 
to  state  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  thel 
cases  are  relatively  few.  (Continued  on  page  7; 
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man      n 
.the  employ- 
1  ment  office 
^  I  of   the   Pitts- 

burgh  steel 
mill     chewed 

:!.;iis  pencil  ill-humoredly.   Fif- 

:  een  men  had  gone  yesterday, 

:  nd  twenty  more  had  asked 

or   their   time   today.     The 

iig  boss  was  sending  frantic 

:  equests  for  more  men ;  the 

•ffice  was  hiring  every  day, 

'Ut    could    barely    keep    up 

nth   the   number   that   left. 

The     company's     agent     in 

Richmond,  Virginia,  was  be- 

ng  obliged  to  resort  to  pre- 

,  arication    in    order    to    get 

.ew  men;  he  was  promising 

.  $  cents  an  hour  to  those  he 

J  igned    up,    and    when    they 

:  9  rrived   and   found   that  the 

...  ate    was    44    to    50    cents, 

heir  disposition  to  stay  was 

.^tot  increased.  The  men  were 

..  .arder    to    keep    now    than 

hey    were     before     the     8- 

.  lour  day.    And   if  the  cor- 

.  wration   wanted   the   8-hour 

/J  lay,  why   did   they  have   to 

top      at      the      continuous 

>rocesses;    why    not    put    it 

:jn  for  the  maintenance  men     , 

?.'l  OO? 

Two  laborers  came  in   to  say  they  wanted   their   time. 
"Whatcha  leaving  for?"  asked  the  man  in  the  employ- 
:  nent  office. 

The  laborers  answered  with  a  grunt.    Clutching  their  pay 
.  I  'nvelopes  tightly,  they  disappeared  down  the  long  avenue. 
Sound  for  Detroit,  most  likely. 

Seeing  the  world.  A  lot  of  the  turnover  in  the  steel  works 
s  due  to  no  other  reason.    After  all,  why  should  the  plush 
Jpum  in  the  Pullmans  have  a  monopoly  on  travel?    Henry 
I  Ford  and  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  make  it  possible  for 
. | jots  of  men  to  see  America  first,  last  and  all  the  time.   A  lot 
.|i)f  the  motors  that  are  turned  out  in  Detroit  serve  to  bring 
.,,||i  new  labor  supply  to  turn  out   more  motors;   men   beat 
.heir  way  from  the  South  and  West.     And  the  locomotives 
..||ind  cars  made  from  iron  and  steel  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration bring  thousands  more  men.  on  and  under  the  floor  of 


the  cars,  to  turn  out  more 
steel.  You  don't  have  to  be 
built  like  a  gorilla  to  work 
in  a  steel  mill  nowadays! 
Any  old  cripple  can  get  a 
job  there  in  busy  times. 

But  on  reflection  the  man 
in  the  employment  office  is 
obliged  to  admit  to  himself 
that  there  are  other  reasons 
than  sightseeing  for  labor 
turnover.  Married  men  and 
middle-aged  men  sometimes 
leave  the  works,  too.  And 
turnover  is  not  confined  to 
busy  times.  In  the  year  of 
grace  1929,  a  Pittsburgh 
steel-works  employing  8,000 
men  is  figuring  on  an  annual 
turnover  of  40  per  cent. 
What  a  waste  of  time,  if 
nothing  worse!  The  widely 
advertised  welfare  work  of 
certain  employers,  in  the 
steel  and  in  other  industries, 
has  not  solved  the  problem; 
it  has  barely  scratched  the 
surface. 

The  man  in  the  employ- 
ment office  puts  his  feet  on 
the  desk,  lights  a  cigar,  and 
wonders.  What  does  the 
heavy  industry  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  do  about  it? 
In  that  other  great  band  of 

steel  mills,  blast  furnaces,  iron  and  coal  mines  that  runs 
from  the  Ruhr  in  Germany  to  Lorraine  in  France,  by  way 
of  Luxemburg  and  the  Saar  Valley;  how  do  they  do 
it  there? 

THE  visitor  to  Lorraine  may  soon  convince  himself  that 
the  hobo  is  not  a  purely  American  phenomenon.  The 
wails  of  the  employers  arise  on  all  sides:  What  can  we  do 
to  keep  the  men  in  the  mines?  They  will  tell  you  that  the 
turnover  at  such  and  such  a  mine  has  been  300  per  cent  in 
a  year ;  and  you  cannot  prove  they  are  wrong,  though  you 
will  treat  all  such  statistics  with  well-grounded  suspicion. 

Almost  alone  among  the  iron  and  steel  centers  of  Europe, 
the  Lorraine  district  has  been  expanding  its  iron  and  steel 
production  since  the  War  at  a  terrific  rate.  The  expansion 
is  not  surprising,  because  they  started  from  nothing  at  all  in 
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1918.  It  results  not  so  much  from  the  building  of  new 
plants  as  from  the  rebuilding  of  old  ones,  such  as  the  Longwy 
Steelworks,  the  foundries  and  steelworks  of  the  Marine  and 
of  Homecourt,  and  the  famous  de  Wendel  plant  at  Joeuf, 
all  .of  which  were  blown  up  or  seriously  damaged  at  the  end 
of  the  War.  Neither  is  the  expansion  new;  the  basin  of 
Briey,  on  the  French  side  of  the  border,  was  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  centers  in  Europe  in  the  decade  before  the 
War.  The  story  of  how  it  grew  in  little  more  than  a  decade 
to  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  France's  need  for  iron  and 
enter  the  foreign  market,  is  epic.  And  finally,  the  turnover 
problem  is  not  new ;  the  personnel  changed  more  rapidly 
before  the  War  than  it  does  today.  And  since  the  population 
of  France,  in  spite  of  a  birth-rate  higher  than  England's,  is 
stationary  or  decreasing,  the  extra  help  that  was  needed  had 
to  be  recruited  mostly  from  abroad.  So  the  problem  of 
Lorraine  was  surprisingly  like  the  problem  of  Pittsburgh : 
a  large,  unorganized,  floating  mass  of  foreign-born  laborers, 
unassimilated  and  with  a  disposition  to  wander. 

THE  problem  for  Lorraine  is  much  the  same  today ;  but 
the  attempts  to  solve  it  have  at  least  been  marked  by 
some  imagination.  The  measures  undertaken  have  been  of 
two  kinds:  those  resulting  from  the  initiative  of  the  iron 
magnates,  individually  and  collectively;  those  resulting  from 
the  pressure  of  government,  especially  the  national  govern- 
ment, under  the  new  laws  which  aim  to  regulate  the  labor 
market. 

The  first  in  time,  and  to  date  the  most  important,  have 
been  the  efforts  of  private  initiative  to  get  the  laborer  to 


Lorraine  and  to  keep  him  there.  Keeping  him  ther 
is  not  too  easy  because  nature  does  not  do  her  parw 
There  is  nothing  inviting  about  the  Lorrainl 
countryside  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  thj 
great  iron  and  steel  centers  of  the  world.  Thj 
towns,  which  now  number  at  most  five  or  te;r 
thousand  inhabitants  but  are  sure  to  grow,  will  havi 
to  create  their  own  attractiveness.  Before  th 
opening  of  the  iron  mines,  this  corner  of  Lorrain  I 
was  a  not  too  fertile  agricultural  and  grazing  upa 
land,  with  a  few  scrubby  groves  of  trees,  draineJ 
by  the  small  beginnings  of  what  further  down  grovl 
to  important  rivers.  Neither  Briey  nor  Longwy  il 
more  than  a  village;  Nancy  and  Metz  are  cities  oj 
over  100,000,  but  they  are  two  or  three  hours  awa  j 
on  the  train.  Clearly  community  life  must  be  builj 
up  from  the  beginnings.  The  farmers  and  small 
traders  who  were  already  on  the  ground  have  re  I 
ceived  the  newcomers  suspiciously. 

The  mayor  of  the  town  where  a  mine  or  factor  I 
is  located   is  today  usually  an  official  of  the  local 
mining  or  steel-making  concern.    It  is  the  compan 
town  such  as  Americans  are  familiar  with.    But  th  1 
French    employers    do    not    confine    themselves    tj 
working   through    the   machinery  of   town   govern  j 
ment  employes.    By  the  time  they  have  developeij 
a  plant  with  several  thousand,  they  yield  to  no  onej 
not    to    Krupp    or    von    Stumm    or    the    American 
Rolling   Mill   Company  of   Middletown,  Ohio,  ill 
the   list   of    "welfare    activities"    which    the   work : 
maintain.    Take  this  list  furnished  by  the  Longw;  j 
Steelworks:  sick  benefits,   mutual-insurance  society] 
hospital,   medical   service   with   twenty-one  doctors  | 
loans   for   sickness   and    funerals,   old-age   pensions ; 
mothers'     pensions,      family-allowance     payments,     library  j 
shower  baths,  amusement  hall,  popular  theater,  gymnasium 
apprenticeship  courses,  workers'  diningroom,  home-economic 
school,  day  nursery,  private  school — harmonic,  symphonic  an< 
fanfare!     At   Homecourt,   Joeuf,   and   many   other  centers 
the    list    is    similar.     Yet    the    labor    turnover    obstinatel;  i 
continues  high.  .  .  . 

THE  man   in  the  employment   office  shifts  his   positiot 
and  relights  his  cigar.    Very  good,  he  says,  but  wha 
about   us  Americans  ?    We've   got   everything   they've   got 
haven't  we?   Even  to  the  fanfare.   We've  got  stock-purchasi* 
plans  and  a  safety-first  propaganda. 

We  will  have  to  hand  it  to  the  man  in  the  employmerr 
office  on  one  count:  the  American  employer  excels  in  selling 
himself  to  the  worker.  Even  though  the  Europeans  an 
beginning  to  get  safety  posters  in  circulation  that  look  lib 
vacation  advertisements,  and  some  of  them  are  expressing  i 
willingness  to  take  care  of  their  workers'  savings.  Bui 
France  has  something  more:  a  national  policy  for  recruiting 
labor.  When  the  agents  of  the  heavy  industry  go  to  distant 
agricultural  regions  for  workers,  they  are  met  by  no  staff  • 
law  like  that  of  Alabama  which  levies  a  terrific  tax  on  the 
soliciting  of  labor.  Instead,  the  government  agencies  will  be. 
set  to  work  for  them. 

These  agencies  are  three:  the  employment  exchange,  the 
local  administrative  commission,  and  the  immigration 
authorities.  By  means  of  the  first,  genuine  demands  foi 
labor  are  notified  automatically  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Any  one  applying  for  a  job  and  being  accepted  can  be  trans- 
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ported  to  the  job  for  less  than  the  usual  fare. 
During  1927,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
unemployment  in  France,  the  worker  paid  no  fare 
at  all  and  the  only  fare  collected  was  a  quarter 
the  usual  one,  put  up  by  the  government.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1927,  there  were  95,000  such 
transfers. 

THE  second  institution  is  the  departmental  (or 
municipal)    administrative    commission.     This 
1  is  composed   of   representatives   of   employers   and 
1  trade  unions  in  equal  numbers,  and  has  the  duty 
of   supervising   the   work   of  the   employment   ex- 
changes and  giving  its  advice  on  all  questions  per- 
taining thereto.    It  is  obliged  by  law  to  meet  every 
three  months ;  in  the   interval   its  duties  are  per- 
formed   by    a    permanent    committee.     This    com- 
mission is  not  a  mere  paper  organization.    Here  is 
an  illustration  of  the  way  it  works: 

The  superintendent  of  a  Lorraine  iron  mine  puts 
in  an  application  for  twenty  miners.  This  is 
brought  before  the  permanent  committee  at  its  next 
meeting.  The  committee  discusses  the  matter 
briefly.  It  appears  that  there  really  are  twenty 
jobs  open,  and  the  men  are  sent  for.  Next  week 
the  superintendent  is  back  with  a  request  for 
twenty  more  men.  The  regional  secretary  of  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labor,  representing  the 
workers,  becomes  suspicious.  He  inquires  whether 
the  housing  is  adequate  to  accommodate  these  extra 
men.  The  chief  of  the  employment  office  telephones 
to  the  local  officials  of  the  town  in  question  for 
their  opinion,  and  these  state  that  large  numbers  of 
Italians  have  recently  been  leaving  for  home  be- 
cause of  exceptional  demands  for  labor  there,  and  that  for 
that  reason  the  request  is  in  their  opinion  justified.  But  the 
secretary  of  the  union  is  not  satisfied.  He  presses  his  point 
about  the  housing.  The  committee  as  a  whole  supports  him 
and  the  request  is  disallowed. 

In  the  application  of  the  employer  for  labor,  he  must  state 
what  wages  he  expects  to  pay,  and  if  this  is  below  the  going 
rate  the  request  is  refused.  If  he  promises  to  pay  the  going 
rate  and  does  not,  this  is  adjudged  a  violation  of  the  labor 
contract  and  the  worker  may  supposedly  collect.  But  there 
are  many  complaints  about  payment  under  the  rates.  The 
employer  must  also  state  whether  adequate  lodgings  are 
available.  There  are  some  horrible  slums  in  Lorraine,  due 
purely  to  congestion.  Some  of  those  in  Homecourt,  for 
example,  are  as  repulsive  as  any  in  the  United  States.  But 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  insanitary  quarters  and  the  shortage  in 
housing,  there  is  no  agreement.  "We  have  been  trying  for 
months  to  find  out  how  many  people  live  in  there,"  says  the 
secretary  of  the  metalworkers'  local  at  Joeuf,  passing  a  three- 
story  brick  building  inhabited  by  Italian  immigrants.  In 
general,  the  houses  furnished  by  the  factory  management  are 
reasonably  well  kept  up  (perhaps  because  they  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  factory  inspectors)  ;  but  they  are  inade- 
quate in  number.  The  local  health  ordinances  are  also 
inadequate.  Apparently  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
for  the  employers  to  build  more  houses;  and  this  they  are 
continually  being  requested  to  do.  The  Lorraine  trade 
unionists  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  bad  housing  con- 
ditions are  the  big  factor  in  labor  turnover. 

The  worker,  even  the  unskilled  worker,  thus  has  in  the 


administrative  commission  a  certain  protection  in  signing  up 
for  a  job  at  a  distance.  In  a  country  where  the  starting  rate 
for  unskilled  labor  is  around  65  cents  a  day,  that  is  of  course 
especially  important,  since  the  worker's  reserve  is  so  small. 
The  administrative  commission  exercises  a  decided  check  on 
the  employers'  tendency  to  flood  the  labor  market,  and  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  foreigner  to  underbid  the  domestic  worker. 
However,  its  control  is  not  absolute.  There  are  some 
workers  who  cross  the  border  without  passports  and  trust  to 
luck  that  they  will  be  able  to  regularize  the  position  on 
arriving  at  the  place  of  work — a  thing  which,  when  labor  is 
scarce,  they  commonly  have  little  difficulty  in  doing.  Once 
it  happened  that  the  employers,  who  are  strongly  organized 
in  the  eastern  area,  became  impatient  with  the  obstacles  raised 
by  the  local  commission,  and  went  direct  to  the  minister  of 
Labor  with  a  request  that  they  be  allowed  to  import  six 
hundred  foreigners.  The  commission  of  course  protested  at 
this  procedure,  but  the  foreigners  seem  to  have  come  in  just 
the  same. 

The  regulated  immigration  policy  of  France  is  very  recent, 
and  indeed  is  still  being  developed ;  it  is  the  third  and  most 
important  of  the  agencies  for  regulating  the  labor  market. 
The  same  forces  that  before  the  War  resulted  in  a  million 
Europeans  a  year  leaving  their  home  countries  are  still  in 
operation,  and  in  addition  there  are  the  economic  dislocation 
of  the  peace  treaties,  and  the  "white  terror"  in  countries 
like  Italy  and  Hungary.  Southern  and  eastern  Europe  have 
probably  more  would-be  emigrants  than  before  the  War. 
France  is  not  a  high-wage  country  like  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  a  step  above  Italy  and  the  Balkans,  and  geographically 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  registered  immigration  to  Franc< 
since  the  War  (perhaps  a  third)  has  been  carried  out  through 
the  agency  of  the  immigration  societies  of  the  French  em- 
ployers. The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Association  d'Immigration 
des  Forges  et  Mines  de  Fer  de  1'Est  de  France,  which  was 
founded  in  1911,  suspended  during  the  War,  and  began  func- 
tioning again  actively  in  1922.  From  April,  1924,  to  March, 
1925,  it  was  instrumental  in  bringing  into  France  no  less 
than  11,572  workers,  chiefly  Italians.  Thereafter,  the 
emigration  from  Italy  fell  off  markedly  and  the  associa- 
tion turned  its  attention  to  Central  Europe.  The  Societc 
Generale  d'Immigration,  which  was  founded  in  1923  to 
recruit  workers  for  the  coal  mines  of  northern  France  and 
has  since  taken  up  recruiting  for  a  number  of  other  trades, 
was  already  operating  in  this  territory.  The  applicants  are 
looked  over  by  the  society's  expert,  who  determines  whether 
they  are  qualified  for  the  work  in  question.  They  are  also 
given  a  medical  examination.  The  immigration  societies  dc 
not  stimulate  migration ;  this  is  not  necessary ;  they  look  over 
the  applicants  and  skim  off  the  cream.  If  the  French  immi- 
gration laws  were  well  enforced,  they  could  unhesitatingly 
be  put  down  as  superior  to  the  American.  However,  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  laxity.  The  medical  examination  in 
particular  is  perfunctory  as  compared  with  the  American. , 

The  recent  tendency  of  French  legislation  on  immi- 
gration has  been  to  relax  some  of  the  restrictions  which 
have  heretofore  hampered  the  movement  into  and  out  of  the 
country.  Special  conventions  have  been  negotiated  with 
Poland,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Belgium  according  ta 
which  no  special  authorization  is  required  for  workers  in 
one  country  traveling  to  the  other  in  search  of  employment, 
except  when  the  receiving  country  desires  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  labor 
market  seem  likely  to  be  strengthened  rather  than  relaxed. 
Thus,  the  labor  exchanges,  which  were  first  set  up  in  1925 
and  have  not  so  far  proved  fully  equal  to  the  task  oJ 
equilibrating  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor,  would  be 
given  real  power  if  the  unemployment  insurance  now  being 
advocated  by  Jouhaux  and  the  General  Confederation  oi 
Labor  were  to  be  adopted. 

FRANCE,  at  any  rate,  is  definitely  committed  to  the  task 
of  regulating  the  labor  market  and  protecting  it  against 
all  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  the  Comite  des  Forges  and  the  other 
metallurgical  and  mining  employers  will  probably  have  an 
increasingly  difficult  time. 

We  cannot  expect  the  man  in  the  Pittsburgh  employment 
office  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the  proposition  that 
control  over  the  recruiting  of  labor  should  be  shared  be- 
tween employers  and  trade  unions.  When  the  government 
offers  to  cooperate  with  him  in  cutting  down  turnover, 
however,  he  can  see  the  point  of  that.  He  admits  that  the 
French  can  give  us  pointers  on  a  regulated  market.  But  the 
man  in  the  employment  office  is  first  of  all  a  good  American. 
It  is  part  of  his  faith  that  in  the  end  the  Employer  Knows 
Best.  But — some  do  and  some  don't.  Whether  it  is  a 
question  of  housing,  or  protection  on  the  job,  or  different 
wages,  the  violent  contradictions  between  the  best  and  the 
worst  in  the  United  States  make  an  argument  for  a  good 
deal  of  labor  turnover  at  any  time.  The  levelling  influence 
of  social  legislation — levelling  up,  of  course — and  a  rational 
organization  of  the  labor  market,  would  be  logical  first  steps 
toward  eliminating  this  prime  cause  of  our  greatest  national 
waste — unemployment. 


\ 


is  much  nearer  to  them.  In  the  five  years  from  1921  to  1926, 
the  foreign-born  population  of  France  showed  a  net  in- 
crease of  a  million,  and  the  number  could  have  been  much 
larger  if  France  had  been  willing  to  let  them  come  in  freely. 
From  1919  to  1925,  1,182,000  were  officially  admitted — 
754,000  for  industries  and  428,000  for  agriculture.  There  is 
a  chronic  shortage  of  labor  in  agriculture ;  a  large  number  of 
immigrants  sign  up  for  a  farm  job,  work  the  three-months 
minimum  (or  less)  and  then  drift  to  the  cities.  You  can't 
keep  'em  down  on  the  farm ;  they  want  to  see  Paree.  Next  to 
agriculture,  the  big  drawing  force  is  exerted  by  the  mining 
and  metallurgical  industries  of  the  East,  for  which  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  foreign  industrial  workers  were  re- 
cruited. There  it  is  the  same  story. 

The  French  immigration  policy  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  American.  The  American  selection  is  racial ;  the  French 
selection  is  economic.  The  American  elimination  of  the  unfit 
is  carried  out  chiefly  at  Ellis  Island;  the  French  elimination 
chiefly  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  American  quota  is  fixed 
and  arbitrary;  the  French  have  no  definite  quota,  and  in 
times  of  unemployment  the  minister  of  labor  may  (and  does) 
close  the  frontier  altogether.  The  American  law  forbids  the 
entry  of  workers  having  a  contract  of  employment;  the 
French  law  forbids  the  entry  of  workers  who  do  not  have 
a  contract  of  employment.  However,  one  feature  of  the 
French  legislation  is  outrageous.  The  unnaturalized  foreign- 
born  worker  is  liable  to  summary  expulsion  at  any  time, 
without  notice,  and  without  cause.  Against  the  abuse  of 
this  authority  he  is  absolutely  powerless;  and  there  is  very 
strong  evidence  that  the  authority  has  in  fact  been  abused. 
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By  MOLLIE  RAY  CARROLL 


ERMANY  has  worked  out  a  thoroughly 
effective  unemployment-insurance  law.  How 
far  it  offers  a  solution  of  unemployment 
problems  in  the  United  States  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  Germans  are  among  the  first 
to  insist  that  any  solution  of  a  social  or 
•onomic  problem  must  be  designed  to  meet  specific  national 
mditions,  not  general  nor  ready-made.  Germany  herself 
d  not  try  to  take  over  the  British  law,  but  after  years  of 
:perimentation,  sent  a  group  of  experts  to  England  to 
udy  the  unemployment-insurance  act  and  its  administration, 
'hey  were  real  experts,  too,  not  persons  who  after  six 
onths  of  intensive  study  abroad  knew  more  about  English 
icmployment  problems  than  about  those  of  their  own 
immunity. 

It  is  hard  to  maintain  a  balance  in  studying  the  experience 
:  other  countries:  either  the  foreigner  is  all  right  and  we 
1  wrong,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  present  instance,  the  one 
ling  as  certain  as  the  difference  in  language  is  the  funda- 
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mental  difference  between  the  social  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  We  could  not  adopt  Germany's 
unemployment-insurance  machinery  wholesale  if  we  would. 
Our  temper  of  thought  and  our  methods  of  doing  things 
make  that  impossible. 

We  Americans  are  a  nation  of  individualists.  Our 
ancestors  were  dissenters  who  left  the  countries  of  their 
birth  because  they  could  not  or  would  not  conform.  Our 
political  institutions,  our  social  customs,  our  religious  faith 
are  founded  on  this  fact.  It  gives  us  the  pioneer,  and  our 
respect  for  that  part  of  our  heritage  intensifies  our  indi- 
vidualism. Spiritually  we  are  all  akin  to  Daniel  Boone, 
who  had  to  move  on  when  he  saw,  ten  miles  away,  the 
smoke  of  a  new  neighbor's  cabin,  encroaching  on  his 
wilderness. 

In  spite  of  her  fusion  of  some  three  hundred  principalities, 
and  in  spite  of  her  distinctions  between  North  and  South, 
almost  as  sharp  as  our  own,  Germany  has  a  sense  of  unity 
and  cohesion  scarcely  conceivable  to  us  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  think  in  the  same  terms.  They  have 
had  centuries  in  which  to  know  and  adjust  to  each 
other.  In  Germany,  too,  there  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies the  belief  that  national  welfare  is  promoted 
by  the  steady  advance  of  all  members  of  society, 
even  the  humblest.  The  national  mind  is  thus 
fallow  field  for  the  acceptance  of  institutions 
which  give  consideration  to  the  most  disadvan- 
taged.  Quite  opposed  to  the  idea  that  a  nation 
advances  only  through  the  exploits  of  its  strongest, 
the  German  point  of  view  has  been  that  these 
strongest  can  function  to  capacity  only  when  they 
have  a  sturdy  national  life  on  which  to  build.  To 
achieve  this  basic  strength,  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  maintain  minimum  standards  below  which  no 
one  in  the  nation  may  fall.  The  gifted  individual 
may  raise  himself  above  this  level  with  the  assur- 
ance that  endurable  living  is  ensured  to  all  and 
with  the  possibility  of  making  richer  contribution 
because  of  this  common  source  of  strength  on 
which  to  draw. 


THESE  two  theories  then — that  a  nation  ad- 
vances through  the  contribution  of  individuals 
allowed  free  play  to  their  own  initiative,  and 
that  it  goes  forward  in  a  solid  phalanx — largely 
characterize  American  and  German  development. 
For  the  United  States  to  try  to  take  over  the 
German  social-insurance  scheme  bodily  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  court  failure.  It  just 
would  not  fit.  There  was  profound  truth  in  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  of  Samuel  Gompers  that 
we  must  work  out  "an  American  way  of  doing 
things." 

The  best  German  opinion  respects  the  frank 
statement  that  we  come  to  learn  of  them  but  not 
to  imitate.  They  see  the  difference  between  them- 
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selves  and  us,  probably  far  more  clearly  than  we  do.  The 
methods  which  they  can  use,  marching  together  in  close 
formation  toward  a  program  of  general  social  welfare,  our 
scattered  scouting  parties  can  hardly  achieve.  While  we 
cannot  adopt  their  methods  wholesale,  there  is  much  that 
we  can  learn  from  them. 

THEY  ask  us,  when  we  talk  of  unemployment,  how  it  is 
that  last  winter  our  estimates  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  were  variously  made  at  from  two  million  to 
four  million.  What  were  our  sources  of  data?  Then  one 
found  oneself  explaining  carefully  our  problem  of  forty-eight 
states  and  the  federal  government  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culties of  securing  uniformity.  Yes,  but  they  had  eighteen 
different  states,  each  jealous  of  its  own  rights;  still,  the 
sense  of  their  own  dignity  and  individuality  did  not  cause 
them  to  obstruct  the  collection  of  data  necessary  to  the  con- 
trol of  so  serious  a  problem  as  unemployment.  Surely  the 
land  that  discovered  the  business  cycle  and  that  taught 
Germany  much  about  index  numbers,  the  country  of  Yankee 
ingenuity,  could  devise  means  for  securing  more  reliable 
employment  figures. 

To  our  answer  that  unemployment  is  not  such  a  serious 
problem  with  us  because,  after  all,  our  wages  are  high 
enough  to  allow  a  margin  of  savings  to  tide  over  unemploy- 
ment, they  again  put  courteous  but  searching  questions. 
Some  of  our  studies  of  wages  of  unskilled  laborers,  of 
workers  in  coal  mines  or  in  some  of  the  textile  regions,  of 
persons  engaged  upon  home  work — which,  by  the  way,  in 
Germany  is  included  within  the  terms  of  the  minimum-wage 
laws  and  of  all  forms  of  social  insurance — make  them 
wonder  whether  our  wage-rates  are  actually  so  favorable 
in  all  occupations,  and  especially  among  the  least-advantaged 
workers.  May  it  be  that  our  inadequate  statistics  lead  us  to 
too  rosy  conclusions  concerning  general  wage  levels  ? 

Gathering  unemployment  data  in  Germany,  too,  is  not 
easy.  Careful  and  regular  reportings  on  the  part  of  the 
unemployment-insurance  fund,  the  employment  exchanges, 
the  health-insurance  fund  and  the  trade  unions,  are  required 
to  make  the  picture.  Years  of  patient  effort  have  been  spent 
in  building  up  this  service.  Studies  of  general  conditions  in 
several  thousand  typical  industries  and  analyses  of  the 
business  cycle  aid  interpretation.  The  great  point  is  that 
intelligent  cooperation  of  all  of  these  sources  of  information 
has  been  achieved.  We  cannot  today  in  the  United  States 
collect  our  data  in  the  same  way  that  Germany  does  hers. 
Social  insurance  and  placement  offices  are  not  at  hand 
automatically  to  contribute  their  figures.  American  trade 
unions  are  not  organized  to  produce  such  statistics  as  the 
German  labor  organizations  send  in  each  month.  Nor  is 
this  because  our  labor  groups  are  weaker  or  stronger  than 
theirs;  only  that  they  are  different,  each  movement  shaped 
by  its  background  and  by  today's  requirements.  German 
figures  are  thus  based  not  on  one  source  but  on  many. 
Where  entirely  unrelated  reports  check  each  other,  con- 
siderable credence  may  be  given  to  the  evidence  they  present. 
We,  too,  need  to  devise  methods  for  the  regular  collection 
of  information  as  to  the  state  of  unemployment,  for  one  of 
the  great  lessons  that  German  practice  has  for  us  is  that 
sound  statistics  of  unemployment  are  absolutely  essential. 
Until  we  have  figures  on  extent,  duration,  types  and  location 
of  unemployment,  our  steps  to  master  the  problem  are  taken 
in  the  dark. 

Still  a  further  undeniable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 


German  experience  is  that  employment  exchanges,  ests* 
lished  locally  but  coordinated  into  a  state  system  and  ht 
together  into  a  federal  service,  are  necessary  if  we  woui 
intelligently  deal  with  industrial  unemployment.  Thr 
records  of  applications  and  of  jobs  available  are  the  chif 
source  of  statistics  of  employment  and  unemployment.  T: 
role  of  the  placement  office,  however,  is  not  merely  one  i 
negative  observation.  Its  positive  contribution  is  made  n 
of  many  activities.  Besides  matching  the  job  seeking  t; 
man  with  the  man  seeking  the  job,  it  enlists  the  cooperatii 
of  employers,  trade  unions  and  the  public  in  devising  mea. 
for  bringing  the  man  and  the  job  together  and  even  f< 
creating  jobs  when  its  reports  show  a  slack.  The  publ 
exchanges  supervise  private  placement,  whether  a  fee 
charged  or  not,  in  order  to  prevent  careless  placement  < 
positive  exploitation.  They  include  vocational-guidan. 
divisions,  not  only  for  youths  just  released  from  school  bi 
for  adults  who  find  themselves  in  a  job  for  which  they  a; 
not  fitted.  They  seek  to  direct  labor  power  into  channe 
promising  steady  employment  rather  than  allowing  persoi 
to  drift  into  moribund  or  overcrowded  occupations.  Th< 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  courses  for  advanced  occup; 
tional  training  and  for  vocational  reeducation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  attempts  thus  wisely  to  dire* 
labor  through  the  employment  exchanges  and  its  related  sen 
ices  is  found  in  Vienna.  This  city  of  three  million  inhab 
tants,  half  of  the  present  population  of  Austria,  but  formerl 
the  capital  of  an  empire  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  million  pei 
sons,  has  faced  post-war  unemployment  of  greater  proportion 
than  any  other  community  has  had.  How  can  it  exist  whe 
half  the  population  of  the  entire  country  seeks  work  in  th 
capital  ?  The  balance  between  a  manufacturing  city  and  a; 
area  which  can  absorb  its  products,  is  utterly  destroyed 
Surrounding  tariff  barriers  hamper  trade  outside  Austriai 
territory.  An  unemployment-insurance  law  similar  to  Ger 
many's  has  been  worked  out.  In  the  administration  of  thi; 
law  the  peculiar  severity  of  unemployment  in  Vienna  ha; 
resulted  in  special  emphasis  upon  various  types  of  occupa 
tional  training. 

THE  unemployed  person  makes  application  at  a  dignifiet 
and  thoroughly  well-organized  employment  exchange 
Different  types  of  occupation  receive  specialized  attention 
Where  no  work  is  available  the  applicant's  card  is  stamped 
When  presented  at  the  payment  office  and  checked  with  its 
duplicate,  this  card  entitles  the  unemployed  person  to  draw 
benefit.  The  application  for  work,  however,  and  the  stamp- 
ing of  the  card  are  no  routine  affair.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  place  the  person,  and  the  occupational  divisioning  of  the 
exchange  allows  the  development  of  specialized  service  to 
each  person  seeking  a  job.  When  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  is  such  that  it  seems  impossible  ever  to  return  peo- 
ple to  their  former  jobs,  vocational  reeducation  may  be 
resorted  to,  though  this  course  is  undertaken  with  great 
caution.  It  is  easy  to  overcrowd  another  occupation,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  where  every  avenue  of  work  is  jammed. 
To  take  an  army  of  jobless  clerks  for  example,  and  trans- 
form them  all  into  chauffeurs  will  bring  a  heated  protest 
from  the  taxi-drivers'  union. 

Vienna  is  also  trying  to  increase  industrial  skill  to  a  point 
where  her  workers'  products  can  compete  in  the  world  mar- 
ket for  fine  goods.  As  our  American  industries  are  find- 
ing world  markets  through  standardized  products,  Viennese 
workers  are  seeking  them  through  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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Dilemma  in  Our  Theater 


GODS  OF  THE  LIGHTNING,  by  Maxwell  Anderson  and  Harold  Nicker- 
son.  Longmans.  187  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  MONEYPKNNY,  by  Clianning  Pollock.  Brentano.  166  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

I   HAVE  been  pursuing  plays  of  social  criticism 
along  Broadway.     I  found  them  by  going  where 
the  crowd  was  not  going.     Ideas  are  not  popu- 
lar   on    Broadway,    and    they    are    short-lived. 
Even  metropolitans  have  to  race  to  these  plays 
ere  they  vanish;   the   rest  of  the   country  sees 
them  not  at  all.     Gods  of  the  Lightning,  a  study  of  the  Sacco- 
Yanzetti  case,  was,  I  understand,  warned  away  from  Boston. 
Broadway   and    Main    Street   both   refuse   to  have   their   com- 
placency disturbed  by  demands  to  think,  or  suffer,  even  vicari- 
ously.     Fortunately,    our    publishers    now    print    these   serious 
dramas,  but  plays  in  the  library  are  not  plays  on  the  stage — 
else  why  have  the  stage  ? 

Yet  in  a  drab  season  of  drama,  these  plays  of  idea  were  the 
best  Broadway  offered.  Gods  of  the  Lightning  was  a  tense, 
bitter,  and  moving  arraignment  of  our  society,  the  fiercest  criti- 
cism of  the  judicial  system  ever  staged  in  this  land.  Its  bare 
outlines — the  frame-up  of  the  labor  agitator  and  the  Italian 
rebel  dreamer,  the  trial,  and  the  execution — gave  the  quality 
of  high  tragedy  in  revelatory  logic  and  emotional  purging.  The 
heart  was  pierced  and  one  felt  a  hatred  of  blind  class  cruelty 
that  quite  transcended  the  particular  destinies  of  the  doomed 
men.  Even  if  you  could  believe  them  guilty,  as  many  honest 
men  do,  the  machinery  of  their  punishment  was  inhuman  and 
attained  futile  ends.  But  the  real  achievement  of  the  play  was 

its  insistence  on 
the  spiritual.  The 
tragedy  arose  be- 
cause men's  spirits 
challenge  their  en- 
vironment and 
their  times.  The 
audience  passed 
through  that  rare 
translation  of 
finding  the  tragedy 
in  the  victors,  and 
the  victory  with 
the  dead.  These 
men  controlled 
one  thing:  their 
own  spirit,  and  so 
were  free. 

Now  here  was 
a  vital  theme  in 
modern  life,  told 
with  realism  and 
sincerity,  well 
acted,  little  tainted 
with  theatrics  or 


From  Emma  Willard,  Daughter  of  De- 
mocracy,   by    Alma    Lutz.     Houghton 
Mipn  Co.    $4 


SINGING  JAILBIRDS,  by  Upton  Sinclair.    Published  by  the  author.    Long 

Beach,  California.     95  pp.     Price  $.25  postpaid. 
THE   PROBLEM    PLAY,   by   Romtden   Balmforth.     Holt.     155    pp.     Price 

$1.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

sentimentality,  praised  by  the  critics — and  extinguished  by  pop- 
ular indifference.  It  did  not  even  have  to  be  censored.  Every 
agency  of  a  free  theater  served  its  end  honestly  and  well  save 
the  audience.  They  solved  all  the  problems  by  one  decision — 
not  to  come. 

THE  cost  of  seats  or  lack  of  prestige  does  not  explain  this 
popular  indifference.  For  Mr.  Moneypenny,  Channing 
Pollock  fixed  the  top  at  $2.50;  he  himself  has  the  prestige  of 
The  Fool,  and  The  Enemy;  and  to  his  invitation  performance 
of  this  jazz-morality  came  a  rare  audience — editors,  the  clergy, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Otto  Kahn,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.  They  endorsed  the  play  in  print.  But  it  failed.  True, 
it  is  not  a  great  play,  nor  in  the  class  of  Gods  of  the  Lightning, 
but  its  spirited  attack  on  the  gold-pleasure  complex  is  certainly 
needed  in  this  day  and  generation.  Indeed,  it  sounded  almost 
political  coming  in  the  midst  of  a  presidential  campaign  based 
on  prosperity  slogans.  Moreover,  Mr.  Pollock  is  a  good  show- 
man, so  his  piece  zipped  and  clicked  with  staccato  expressionism, 
spectacle,  and  modernity.  Much  of  it  was  true  and  all  of  it 
good  theater. 

The  little  John  Doe  clerk  from  the  suburbs  sells  his  peace 
of  mind  and  domestic  tranquillity  for  vast  wealth  from  a  dress- 
suit  diabolus,  Mr.  Moneypenny.  The  motif  is  Billions — Get 
the  cash — Steal  it,  maybe.  Then  come  neurasthenia,  parasitism, 
and  family  disin- 
tegration in  a 
gilded  palace.  He 
does  win  back  to 
wiping  the  dishes 
with  his  wife  in 
Floral  Park,  and 
playing  with  his 
pup,  Coolidge — 
and  that's  the 
moral.  "Happi- 
ness is  a  way-sta- 
tion between  too 
much  and  too  lit- 
tle." That  is  prob- 
ably true,  but  this 
claim  that  the 
wages  of  gold  is 
paresis  is  offset 
by  the  fine  lives 
and  civic  virtues 
of  many  rich  men 
these  days.  The 
realist  doubts  that 
domesticity  in  a 
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suburb  is  a  complete  answer.  And  what  of  Broadway  came, 
agreed  with  the  platitudes  and  then  went  out  and  spent  twenty- 
seven  dollars  in  a  nightclub.  In  a  pinch  they  stick  by  Money- 
penny. 

UPTON  SINCLAIR'S  play  suffers,  as  many  propagandist 
dramas  do,  from  natural  ugliness.  It  is  laid  entirely  in 
jail  where  a  bunch  of  I.W.W.  sing  while  they  suffer.  One  of 
the  leaders  gets  in  the  solitary-confinement  dungeon,  and  his 
tortures,  visions,  and  decay  form  the  burden  of  the  play.  There 
is  a  painful  intensity  in  parts  of  this.  It  does  happen;  jyils 
are  brutal;  the  singing  wobbly  is  a  lyric  note  in  our  almost 
dumb  world.  But  you  cannot  reform  this  generation  by  pic- 
tures of  hell.  They  won't  come  to  your  church — and  so  they 
did  not  to  Mr.  Sinclair's.  There  is  something  negative  about 
the  class-war  theme  that  does  not  hold  Americans. 

Yet  this  play  illustrates  one  of  the  principal  values  of  plays 
of  ideas.  People  may  laugh  at  your  thesis,  but  they  learn. 
They  pick  up  inch-by-inch  data  on  this  civilization.  Here,  that 
men  are  beaten  and  stifled  in  jails,  and  that  solitary  confine- 
ment ends  in  insanity;  from  Gods  of  the  Lightning  that  prose- 
cutors frame  up  evidence  to  gain  the  prestige  of  convictions; 
from  Moneypenny  that  if  you  go  to  fast  cabarets  you  may  run 
into  your  own  children;  from  Wings  Over  Europe  that  science 
is  going  to  make  the  next  war  infernal,  or  perhaps  that  cabinets 
of  state  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world — peopled  with  poltroons, 
dumbbells,  lechers,  good  sports,  and  heroes.  Nobody  may  be 
converted,  but  if  the  play  be  honest  everybody  gets  raw  material 
for  his  own  picture  of  life. 

THIS  is  true  propaganda,  and  justification  enough  for  these 
efforts  to  instruct  as  well  as  entertain  us.  This  is  why  it 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  read  The  Problem  Play  by  Rams- 
den  Balmforth.  He  reaffirms  the  moral  duty  of  the  drama 
and  agrees  with  Bernard  Shaw  that  "fine  art  is  the  subtlest, 
the  most  seductive,  the  most  effective  means  of  propagandism 
in  the  world  .  .  .  and  the  art  of  the  stage  works  by  exhibiting 
examples  of  personal  conduct  made  intelligible  and  moving  to 
crowds  of  unobservant,  unreflecting  people  to  whom  real  life 
means  nothing."  The  book  shows  how  modern  dramatists  have 
thrown  light  on  industrial  relations,  sex,  marriage,  and  religion. 
It  denies  that  the  theater  is  for  mere  time-killing  entertainment. 
Our  stage  offers  plays  of  idea,  not  great,  but  worthy  and 
honest.  They  preserve  the  ideal,  and  keep  the  channel  open 
for  whatever  Ibsen  or  Shaw  we  may  discover.  But  what  can 
they  teach  if  they  gain  no  audience,  or  only  the  audience  of 
the  already  converted?  The  playgoer  is  the  governor  of  the 
theater.  The  age  produces  its  own  drama.  We  produce  follies 
and  vanities. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 


What  to  Read  About  Unemployment 

By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

READERS    of    this    special    number    who    want   to    explore 
further  the  fields  here  opened  can  find  an  abundance  of 
material    on    various    aspects    of    unemployment    and   proposed 
remedies.    An  attempt  is  made  below  to  suggest  some  of  the 
more  important  titles  with  particular  referenca  to  availability. 

I.  d mount  and  causes  of  unemployment.  As  every  one  knows, 
we  have  inadequate  facilities  for  compiling  information  about 
unemployment.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  its  Monthly  Labor  Review  publishes  every  month  an  index 
of  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  and  on  steam  rail- 
roads. These  figures  go  back  to  1923.  Recently  the  bureau 
has  added  monthly  figures  of  employment  in  coal  mining,  public 
utilities  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Similar  information 
for  manufacturing  is  published  by  the  labor  departments  of  ten 
states.  These  figures  show  changes  in  number  employed,  but 
they  do  not  constitute  an  index  of  unemployment  since  we 
cannot  assume  that  when  employment  declines  in  these  activities 
all  the  persons  released  are  necessarily  out  of  work.  However, 
these  figures  do  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  labor  market. 

As  to  the  actual  amount  of  unemployment  over  any  given 
time,  we  have  to  depend  on  estimates.  Bulletin  310  of  the 


United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  published  in  1922, 1 
stated  that  one  and  one-half  million  persons  are  constantly 
unemployed  in  the  United  States.  Hornell  Hart,  in  his  study 
entitled  Fluctuations  in  Unemployment  in  Cities  of  the  United 
States,  1902-1917  (studies  for  the  Trounstine  Foundation,  ii 
1918.  25  cents),  estimated  that  a  million  persons  were  out 
of  work  even  at  the  height  of  labor  demand  during  the  War, 
a  figure  which  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  chapter  on 
unemployment  in  Waste  in  Industry,  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  of  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies. 

2.  Employment  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment.    It  is  obvious 
that  the  only  complete  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  unemploy-  i 
ment  is   a  job.     Consequently  we   should   be   concerned    about 
regularization   of   seasonal   industries,   about   the  establishment 
of  employment  offices  to  help   the   unemployed   man  to   find   a  ' 
job   and  about  planning  of  public  work  in  such   a  way  as   to 
take  up  the  slack  when  private  industry  is  running  in  low  gear.  ! 

a.  Regularization.   The  most  complete  work  on  this  subject 
is  Herman  Feldman's  Regularization  of  Employment  (Harper, 
1925,  $3.50).    The  same  subject  is  dealt  with  somewhat  more 
briefly   but  very  excellently   in   a   book  by   Lewisohn,   Draper, 
Commons    and    Lescohier,    Can    Business    Prevent    Unemploy- 
ment  (Knopf,   1925,  $2.00).    A  brief  explanation  of   regulari- 
zation   and    its    methods    is    to    be    found   in    a    paper    entitled 
Progress    in    Regularizing    Employment    by    Percy    S.    Brown,  ' 
then  president  of  the  Taylor  Society,  on  page  352  of  the  1926 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

b.  Employment   Offices.     One   argument  in   favor  of  public 
employment   offices    is    that   the    private    fee-charging    agencies 
cannot   be  counted  upon  to   do  the   job   properly.    The   short-  I 
comings  of  these  agencies  are  discussed  by  John   B.   Andrews  > 
in   an   article  in  the  American  Labor   Legislation  Review    for 
December,    1928.     Other    statements   of    the   case    against    the 
private   agencies   are   to   be   found   in   very  vigorous  dissenting  i 
opinions  in  two   cases   decided   by   the   Supreme   Court   of   the 
United  States — Adams  vs.  Tanner,  244  U.  S.  590  (1917)   and 
Ribnik  vs.  McBride,  48  Sup.  Ct.  545    (May  28,   1928). 

For  a  discussion  of  the  importance  and  value  of  public 
employment  agencies,  see  Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment 
(1923) — Chapter  14 — by  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  and  the  ex- 
tended treatment  of  the  whole  subject  by  Harrison  and  Asso- 
ciates in  their  book  Public  Employment  Offices,  published  by 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1924  ($3.50). 

c.  Long-range  planning  of  public  works.    Mallery,  Reviving 
Private    Industry    Through    Public    Works,    in    Bulletin    311,  . 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  also  Chapter  14  in 
Business  Cycles  and   Unemployment;  Andrews,  Public  Works 
as    Agencies    of    Control ;    a    chapter    in    Edie,    Stabilizing    of 
Business    (Macmillan,    1923,  $2.50).     For   a   more   recent   and 
very  valuable  survey  of  the  whole  question  see  F.  G.  Dickinson, 
Public  Construction  and  Cyclical  Unemployment — The  Annals 
(supplement)   1928. 

3.  Compensation  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment. 

a.  Trade   Union   Benefits,   Business   Cycles   and   Unemploy- 
ment,   Chapter    17,    by    John    B.    Andrews;    Monthly    Labor 
Review    of    the    United    States    Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics, 
March,    1928,   page   17;   American   Labor  Year   Book    (1926), 
pages  136-7. 

b.  Joint    Plans    and   Establishment   Funds,    Monthly   Labor 
Review  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  April, 
1924,    pages    152-174;   July,    1924,    pages   8-32;    March,    1928, 
pages  19-23. 

c.  Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance  under  the  Auspices 
of  the  State. 

(1)  The  German  System:  Monthly  Labor  Review  October, 
1927;   December,    1928;   Felix   Morley,   Security   for   Eighteen 
Million  Workers,  The  Survey,  March  I,  1928,  page  66. 

(2)  Great  Britain:    J.  L.  Cohen,   Insurance  Against  Unem- 
ployment (1921).     Astor  and  others,  Unemployment  Insurance 
in   Great   Britain    (1925);    Morley,    Unemployment    Relief    in 
Great  Britain   (Houghton  MifHin,   1924,  $2.00);  National  In- 
dustrial  Conference   Board,   Research  Report   No.   51,   Unem- 
ployment Insurance  in  Theory  and  Practice   (1922). 

(3)  United    States:   John    R.    Commons,    Unemployment — 
Compensation  and   Prevention,  The   Survey,  October   i,   1921 ; 
also     chapter     entitled     Unemployment — Prevention     and     In- 
surance, in  Edie,  Stabilization  of  Business   (1923). 


The  managements  of  sev- 
eral of  the  company  plans 
are  positive  that  they  have 
secured  substantial  results 
from  their  schemes  by  way 
of  regularization.  They  assert 
that  these  experiments  were 

undertaken  largely  as  a  means  of  self-discipline  in  stabiliza- 
tion, that  therefore  the  benefits  paid,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  employment-guarantee  plans,  are  no  measure 
of  their  efficacy  but  rather  that  low  benefit  figures  indicate 
progress  towards  stability  of  employment.  The  responsibility 
of  protecting  employes  against  unemployment  "has  sharpened 
the  wits  of  the  management  and  the  selling  forces"  of  one  com- 
pany on  the  whole  question  of  regularization.  Another  reports 
that  the  sales  force  is  followed  more  closely,  and  naturally  has 
increased  its  efficiency.  Unemployment  compensation  is  char- 
acterized as  "a  primary  force"  or  "a  strong  spur"  or  "the 
greatest  aid"  towards  stabilization.  The  two  paper  manu- 
facturing concerns,  which  by  the  nature  of  the  industry,  have 
a  higher  degree  of  regularity  than  the  average,  accorded  the 
plan  a  .somewhat  lesser  role.  The  Crocker-McElwain  Com- 
pany felt  that  it  had  contributed  towards  stabilization  of  the 
employed  force,  but  not  of  the  production  flow.  The  John  A. 
Manning  management  attributed  their  degree  of  stabilization 
to  other  measures  than  unemployment  compensation. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  intangible,  unless  data  are 
available  to  permit  comparison  of  the  degree  of  employment 
stability  before  and  after  the  plan's  inception.  Results  favor- 
able or  otherwise  could  not  be  attributed,  of  course,  entirely 
to  the  plan.  General  prosperity  might  bring  a  steady  stream 
of  demand  that  would  make  stabilized  employment  easy  of 
achievement  regardless  of  the  existence  of  any  such  instrument. 
On  the  other  hand,  acute  depression,  or  the  advent  of  some 
new  mechanical  device,  or  the  sudden  fruition  of  long  striving 
towards  greater  managerial  efficiency,  might  force  a  shrink- 
age in  employment  despite  the  plan.  So  many  factors  might 
contribute  to  any  employment  situation  as  to  make  isolation 
of  the  influence  of  any  one  of  them  quite  impossible,  but  we 
would  at  least  discern  whether  there  had  been  any  change  in 
the  degree  of  employment  stability  since  the  plan's  inception 
•  that  would  permit  an  inference  in  either  direction.  The  sta- 
tistical by-product  of  these  schemes  is  discussed  below. 

HAVE  the  plans  been  productive  of  greater  mobility  of  labor 
as  between  occupations  and  industries?  There  is  less  op- 
portunity for  this  kind  of  regularizing  effort  in  the  company 
schemes  but  progress  was  reported  in  several  instances. 

The  joint- agreement  plans  cover  large  numbers  of  firms  and 
give  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  inter-plant  mobility. 
The  ladies'  garment  industry  in  New  York,  however,  did  not 
have  a  central  employment  exchange  as  recommended  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith's  Advisory  Commission,  and  lacking  such  an  agency 
little  could  be  accomplished.  Indeed  the  Chicago  men's  cloth- 
ing plan  seems  to  have  had  the  only  well-organized  employ- 
ment exchange  under  the  joint  agreements.  The  piece-work 
system  in  vogue  in  the  Chicago  clothing  factories  proved  a  bar- 
rier to  mobility.  The  worker  having  acquired  a  certain  speed 
and  level  of  earnings  often  feared  that  in  another  plant  he 
would  find  the  work  done  differently,  requiring  time  to  learn, 
and  that  a  loss  in  earnings  for  some  weeks  would  result.  The 
necessity  of  accepting  any  alternative  employment  classed  as 
"suitable,"  or  of  being  stricken  from  the  benefit  list,  was 
usually  sufficient  to  overcome  this  inertia.  The  plan  brought 
to  employers  the  realization  that  retention  of  employes  on  part 
time  and  unnecessary  additions  to  staff  made  avoidable  inroads 
on  their  unemployment  funds,  and  they  became  steadily  more 
favorable  to  an  organized  labor  mobility.  Conditions  in  the 
Chicago  clothing  market  favored  these  efforts  because  of  the 
existence  of  two  different  branches  of  the  industry — the  ready- 
made  and  the  special-order  shops  with  alternating  busy  seasons. 
Mobility  of  employes  between  them  was  somewhat  hampered, 
however,  by  their  different  methods  of  production. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  plan  also  served  to  deter  un- 
necessary movement  of  labor  disadvantageous  to  both  parties. 
Employes  had  been  accustomed  to  quit  the  factory  in  large 
numbers  in  a  slack  period  and  look  for  employment  in  other 
plants,  often  discovering  that  other  shops  were  also  slack. 


AMERICAN  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  UNEMPLOY 
MENT  INSURANCE 

(Continued  from   page   59) 


With  the  resumption  of  ac- 
tivity they  had  to  find  new 
jobs  and  the  employer  was 
compelled  to  break  in  new 
workers.  As  unemployment 
pay  is  not  granted  for  time 
lost  through  voluntary  quit- 
ting, the  employes  are  acquiring  the  habit  of  retaining  their 
jobs  unless  they  learn  from  the  employment  exchange  that 
other  opportunities  are  available. 

Industrial  unemployment  insurance  in  the  United  States  may 
well  look  to  industrial  pensions  for  some  'indication  of  the 
course  of  development.  That  movement  has  more  than  a 
quarter  century  of  experience  in  America,  and  opinion  and, 
in  some  measure,  practice  appear  to  trend  towards  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  standards: 

(i)  contributions  by  employers  and  employes  and  the  return  of 
contributions  to  the  parties  in  case  of  withdrawal  before  benefit; 
(2)  contributions  to  be  made  currently  with  and  adequate  for  the 
liability  assumed  in  order  to  build  up  a  fund  available  and  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  risk  when  incurred;  (3)  entire  segregation  of 
the  fund  from  the  business  of  the  employer  and  the  employes  asso- 
ciation, and  its  control  by  a  board  of  trustees;  (4)  careful  record 
keeping  to  provide  a  factual  basis  for  the  forecasting  of  future 
experience. 

Pension  systems  were  set  up  by  managements  as  one  method 
in  a  general  policy  of  stabilizing  the  labor  force,  eliminating 
workers  rendered  inefficient  by  advanced  age  and  sometimes  as 
deterrents  against  strikes.  Company  unemployment-compensa- 
tion plans  have  been  adopted  for  much  the  same  reasons  and 
no  doubt  they  will  be  used  for  the  same  or  similar  ends.  The 
pension  is  a  shock  absorber  in  the  retirement  of  the  aged  worker 
and  the  unemployment  benefit  will  be  used  to  cushion  reductions 
in  staff  due  to  greater  efficiency,  reorganizations,  and  mergers. 
The  pension  scheme  makes  provision  for  life  for  permanent 
staff  reductions  on  account  of  age  and  often  for  disability,  but 
unemployment  compensation  cannot  give  life  payments  to  re- 
trenched employes.  If  they  are  too  old  for  re-training  and 
further  employment,  compensation  for  the  period  to  the  retire- 
ment age  might  properly  be  assessed  against  the  unemployment 
fund.  Afterward  they  should  be  carried  on  the  pension  roll. 
Incidentally,  in  the  absence  of  unemployment  provision,  staff 
reductions  have  often  brought  employes  under  the  retirement 
age  upon  the  pension  list,  and  several  retirement  plans  have 
been  heavily  burdened  with  technological  unemployment  costs. 

The  solution  for  unemployment  compensation  appears  to  lie 
in  the  dismissal  wage.  It  recognizes  the  industry's  responsi- 
bility to  the  employe  for  a  period  deemed  sufficient  for  readjust- 
ment to  another  occupation,  and  puts  definite  limits  on  that 
obligation.  The  existing  provisions  seem  to  have  disregarded 
it  almost  entirely.  Obviously,  they  did  not  contemplate  the 
shrinkage  in  manufacturing  employment  despite  mounting  pro- 
duction that  has  occurred  since  1920.  The  few  plants  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  compensation  include  some  of  the  coun- 
try's most  progressive  managements,  and  they  would  be  among 
the  first  to  adopt  improved  methods.  Several  of  them  have 
found  it  necessary  to  release  employes  accordingly,  and  while 
the  industries  have  sustained  losses  because  of  the  obsolescence 
and  replacement  of  equipment,  they  stand  to  gain  ultimately 
through  their  greater  efficiency  while  the  employes  are  paying 
the  price  of  progress.  Depreciation  reserves  to  cover  the  capital 
loss  were  probably  available,  but  the  income  of  the  workers 
was  not  similarly  insured.  Informal  arrangements  providing  a 
dismissal  wage  were  effected  in  some  instances,  but  surely  the 
employe  needs — and  common  interest  demands — formal  insur- 
ance of  his  purchasing  power  as  well. 

PROVISION  for  employes  released  would  prove,  no  doubt, 
a  costly  factor  in  unemployment  compensation,  and  here  an- 
other analogy  may  be  drawn  between  pension  and  unemployment- 
compensation  practice.  Pension  costs  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  denial  in  most  cases  of  any  benefit,  except  their  own 
contributions  usually  with  interest  in  contributory  schemes,  to 
employes  withdrawing  before  the  retirement  age,  no  matter 
how  long  they  have  served.  Similarly,  the  unemployment  funds 
have  escaped  higher  costs  by  making  no  provision  for  employes 
dismissed  other  than  two  weeks'  pay  in  lieu  of  notice  in  a  few 
plans.  Unemployment  in  the  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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Mrs.  Blair  takes  her 
family  abroad 

Bobs,  age  six,  speaks  French  .  .  .  Barbara, 
Jim,  and  Pete  talk  learnedly  of  Charlemagne 
....  Everyone  knows  that  living  abroad  is  not  expensive 
once  you  get  there  ....  Mrs.  Blair  knows  more  ....  she 
knows  that  8TCA  passage  to  and  from  Europe  is  less  than 
•XOO  Round  Trip  and  to  boot  is  comfortable.  Informal  and 
gay  ....  a  service  maintained  for  cultured  and  fastidious 
people  on  the  steamers  of  the  Holland  America  Line  . . .  and 
Mrs.  Blair  goes  often  ....  If  you  can't  believe  It  ...  -write 
us  ...  why  shouldn't  you  and  your  family  do  Europe  Often? 

STUDENT  THIRD  CABIN  ASSOCIATION 

Holland  America  Line  24  State  Street,  New  York 
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SPAIN 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
or  MEXICO? 

Send   for   our   booklet   "S"   of   Summer   Tours   de- 
scribing   12    different   tours   to   these   countries. 
Go  to  Spain  this  year  to  set  the   Expositions  *f 
Seville  and   Barcelona  as  an  added  attraction  t» 
the  many  charms  of  that  romantic  country. 

For  Spanish  travel  see  us  first 

ELCANO  TOURS,  3O7  Fifth  Avenue 

Tel.:  Caledonia  6183  New  York  City 

The  Only  Travel  Bureau  Specializing  in  Spain  and  South  America 


UNIVERSITY 

and  GENERAL  TOURS  to  EUROPE 

With    College    Instruction    and 
Credits     If    Desired 

For  full  particulars  larite  to 
School     of     Foreign     Travel,     Inc. 

Managers  of  University  Tours 
110    EAST    42nd    STREET,    New    York    City 


VARSITY    VOYAGES 

Distinctive  tours  to  Europe.  Small  parties  leaving   weekly. 

33  days $325 

53  days 545 

76  days 760 

Independent    or    conducted   travel    by    rail    or  motor. 

AGENCE    LUBIN 
113  West  57th  St.  New  York  City 


EUROPF         Escorted    trips    by    rail    or    motor.      Independent    travel 
V»  conveniently  arranged.     Attractive  feature — Motor  Cruise 

arourh  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland— 39  days— $490  1st  class.  Luxurious 
motor  coaches  limited  to  fourteen  passengers.  Private  cars  for  you  to 
h,re  or  dare.  AGENCE  LUBIN 


113  West  57th  St.,  New  York 


Circle  1070 


Vacation  Suggestions  Home  or  Abroad 

Free  tour  booklets  containing  a  variety 

of  vacation  suggestions.  Sent  on  request. 

FARLEY    TRAVEL    AGENCY,    535    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York 


LEADING  COLLEGE  TOURS 

Nearly  3,000  members  from  700  colleges 
ind  schools  in  1928.  200  ALL  EXPENSE 
TOURS.  Small  groups.  1st  Class  Hotels. 
More  motor  travel. 

Send  for  booklet. 

COLLEGE  TRAVEL  CLUB 

154   Boylston    St.  Boston 
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EVERYBODY — the  poorer  he  is,  the  more  so — dreams 
about  the  things  he  would  do  for  other  people,  as  well 
as  for  himself,  if  he  were  rich.     The  hungry  mouths  he 
would  feed,  the  ragged  backs  he  would  clothe,  the  hovels 
he  would  change  into  better  shelters.     Not  so  common  is  the 
ambition   to  furnish   new   interior   decoration    and   general    in- 
spiration for  human  lives,  human  minds,  human  souls.     It  has 
long  been  my  pipe-dream  to  find  some  people — already  I  know 
enough   of  them  to  put  a  strain   on  the   largest  endowment — 
who  have  led  more  or  less  dull,  drab  lives,  and  send  them  out 
on  travels.     The  kind  of  travels  that  everybody  dreams  of  but 
can't  afford.     There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  refreshing  to 
weary  souls  as  to  go  abroad  and  see  other  peoples,  places  and 
things. 

I  have  just  been  writing  to  a  friend  of  mine  into  whose  lap 
has  fallen  a  legacy  of  a  few  thousand  dollars;  more  money 
than  he  ever  had  in  one  piece  in  his  life.  Not  enough  to  guar- 
antee the  old  age  of  himself  and  his  wife ;  but  enough  for  both 
of  them  to  go  round  the  world.  Enough  anyway  to  take  one 
of  the  many  tours  arranged  by  people  who  are  in  that  business: 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  Nile,  to  the  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun,  around  the  Panama  Canal — where  you  will. 
"It  would  knock  anywhere  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  years 
off  your  age  and  your  wife's  and  give  you  a  new  background 
against  which  to  see  life."  So  I  wrote  to  him  the  other  day. 

If  I  had  the  money,  and  my  enthusiasm  for  this  idea  stood 
the  strain  of  my  own  more  selfish  intentions,  I  would  send  a 
lot  of  such  people  hither  and  yon  in  all  directions,  leaving  it 
to  them  upon  their  return  to  resume  their  lives  and  adjust 
themselves  to  everyday  conditions  as  they  have  been  doing  all 
these  years  before  somebody  gave  them  a  ladder  with  which 
to  climb  the  beanstalk  for  a  little  while. 


Lots  of  people  are  going  abroad  this  summer  to  attend  con- 
ferences, see  art  galleries,  hear  music  and  otherwise  improve 
their  mental  furnishings.  Wherever  they  may  go  they  will  be 
surrounded  by  places  and  things  of  historic  interest  to  which 
they  can  journey  by  rail,  by  boat,  by  bus  or  on  foot.  Any  spare 
time,  from  a  couple  of  hours  to  a  couple  of  weeks,  can  be  used 
for  mental  adventure.  Every  travel  agency  has  the  material 
for  planning  such  trips.  As  I  have  said  before,  you  can  go 
around  the  world  and  come  back  no  richer  than  you  went; 
foot-sore  and  mind  weary.  Or,  if  you  apply  your  brains  and 
enthusiasm  to  it,  you  can  make  even  a  short  journey  a  source 
of  refreshment  and  draw  dividends  on  the  investment  all  the 
rest  of  your  life.  It  all  depends  on  how  you  go  about  it. 


A  MERICAN  visitors  to  Spain  this  year  will  have  the  op- 
/~V  portunity  of  taking  in  the  expositions  at  Barcelona  and 
Seville,  which  will  open  in  April  and  May  respectively.  The 
Seville  fair  is  known  as  the  Ibero-American  Exposition  and  is 
devoted  solely  to  exhibits  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  American  continents. 

At  both  expositions,  much  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
human  or  personal  side  of  life,  as  contrasted  with  the  lest 
colorful  and  interesting  exhibits  of  the  average  fair.  The  his- 
torical exhibits  will  be  especially  prominent,  and  will  include 
Spanish  folklore,  dress,  textile  art,  and  home  life  of  the  past 
and  present.  The  period  of  Spanish  colonization  in  America 
and  its  impress  upon  our  national  culture,  will  be  well  covered. 
Modern  and  ancient  works  of  art  and  handcraft  will  be  featured, 
and  the  exhibitions  of  graphic  arts  will  be  the  most  ambitious 
yet  attempted.  Town  planning  and  municipal  works  will  be 
featured.  The  American  government  will  be  represented  bjr 
complete  and  elaborate  exhibits,  particularly  at  Seville,  where 
$700,000  has  been  expended  by  us. 
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At  Barcelona  an  area  of  twenty  thousand  square  metres  will 
be  devoted  to  "Spanish  People,"  a  collection  of  typical  build- 
ings and  expressions  of  rural  life  in  various  ages.  Here  there 
will  be  pageants  and  spectacles,  such  as  tournaments  of  knights, 
village  band  competitions,  Ampurdan  couplets,  typical  fairs 
of  various  regions,  festivals,  dress  processions,  and  rustic 
sports.  There  will  also  be  an  immense  amphitheater  devoted 
to  a  Greek  Theater. 

The  sailings  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line,  direct  from 
New  York  to  Spanish  ports,  have  been  arranged  to  meet 
the  opening  dates  of  the  two  international  expositions  and  to 
maintain  regular  direct  service  on  luxurious  liners  throughout 
the  year.  The  expositions  will  be  open  until  the  end  of  1929, 
if  not  longer. 


Palace  of  Agriculture  at  the  Barcelona  exposition,  Spain 

Calendar  of  Events 

March  23— April  20 — Historical  Exposition  of  Fascism.  Milan, 

Italy. 

April      15 —    "      1 8 — Shakespeare's   Birthday  Festival.    Strat- 
ford, England. 

16 —  27 — Better    Housing   and  Housekeeping   Ex- 

hibition.    Hull,   England. 
21  — Music  Festival  directed  bv  Furtwangler. 

Heidelberg,   Germany. 

23  — Festival  of  Flowers.    Florence,  Italy. 

25  —Music  Festival.     Scarborough,  England. 

May        i — May    31 — Delphic     Festival — drama,     games,     ex- 
hibits,    music,     folk     dancing.       Delphi, 
Greece. 
2  — Folk   Museum   and   Dalsgaard   Painting 

Exhibit.     Soro,  Denmark. 

7  — Ibero-American      International     Exposi- 

tion.    Seville,  Spain. 

7,  14,  21,  28 — Carillon  Concerts.     Mons,  Belgium. 
S— May    13 — Congress  German  Psychologists.    Vienna, 

Austria. 
15 — Dec.         — International       Exposition.        Barcelona, 

Spain. 
16 — Aug.      i — Midnight     Sun     Visible.     North     Cape, 

Norway. 
18 — 20  (inclus.) — Medical    Congress    on    Ear  Diseases. 

Danzig. 
19 — June     19- — Art   Exhibition  in   Palace  of   Fine  Arts. 

Liege,  Belgium. 
June      28  • — Opera   Season  opens   at  Covent  Garden. 

London,    England. 

July  — A  course  in  household  economics  will  be 

given  by  Professor  Benjamin  R.  Andrews 
for  American  teachers,  in  London,  under 
auspices  of  Teachers'  College. 

25 — Aug.  4 — Third  biennial  Conference  of  Federation 
of  Education  Associations.  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

30 —  "  14 — In  celebration  of  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  Great  Britain's  Boy  Scouts, 
an  international  "jamboree"  will  be  held 
in  Birkenhead  (near  Liverpool),  Eng- 
land. 


EUROPE  S  MOST 

'INSPIRING  TKAYELADVENTUI 


SPECIAL 
TOURS 

to 

Any   Part       /  *O  ; 
of    the 
Soviet 
Union 

All    Expenses    New    York    to    New    York 

FREE  VISAS     -       -       -     Weekly  Sailing. 

Every  Tour  and  Tourist  Insured 

We  arranged   more   tours   to   Russia  during 
1928  than  all  other  American  bureaus  com- 
bined. 
There's  a  Reason!    Ask  any  Tourist  Agent  or 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN 


TRAVEL 
AGENCY 

—  Int.  — 


(formerly  American-European  Travel  Bureau) 

Telephones:  Chelsea  4477  and  5124 

100  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  only  American  travel  organi- 
zation maintaining  independent  year 
round  representation  in  Russia 
announces 

Visits  to 
Soviet  Russia 

Third     Season 

Auspices  of  the  Soviet  organization* 
which  received  the  American  Educational 
Delegation  to  Russia — Summer  1928. 

Small  parties,  each  conducted  by  an  American 
authority;  Russian  interpreters;  Russia's  beat 
travel  facilities. 

Itineraries  6  to  1  1  weeks  round  trip  visiting 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  the  Volga,  the  Crimea, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Urals  and  the  Ukraine. 

Round   trip  from  New  York  and   return: 

$533  to  $965 

For  itineraries,  rates,  sailings, 
visa     applications,     address: 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  Inc. 

20  West  43rd  Street  New  York 
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the  standard  of 
hotel  service  is 


STATLER  SERVICE 


and  the  last 
word  in  Hotel 
equipment  is 


You  get  better  values  at  a 
Statler:  private  bath,  morning 
paper,  bed -head  reading  lamp, 
excellent  library,  variety  of  res- 
taurants (from  lunch-counter 
or  cafeteria  to  formal  service) — 
all  the  Statler  comforts  plus 
Statler  Service.  And  fixed  rates 
are  posted  in  every  Statler  room. 

The,*  organization  of 


HOTELS  STATLER 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 
New  York 

[Hotel  Pennsylvania} 


May  the  First 
In  Moscow— 

The  celebration  son  May  1st  dramatize  again 
the  events  of  1917,  midst  renewed  outbursts 
of  enthusiasm  and  a  glorious  panorama  of 
color  and  costume. 

Tour  Sailing  from  New  York 

April  16th 

S.  S.  DE   GRASSE 

of  French  Line 

Members  of  this  tour  wilt  visit  the  Russian 
theatres  and  universities  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  activity. 

Amalgamated  Bank 

Travel  Dept. 
11-15   Union  Square,  New  York  City 

or 

Amalgamated  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank 

XXX  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

(Representing  in  the  U.S. A. the  only  official  Travel  Bureau  of  Moscow- 

rri  MM  A   ECLND 

A  pleasure  trip  from  the  start 


T1  HERE  are  two  "Bermudas"  —  with  enjoyment  aplenty 
on  the  Ship  as  well  as  on  the  Island  ....  Your  Spring 
vacation  can  start  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday  when  you 
step  aboad  the  famous  "Fort  Victoria"  or  the  new  20,000 
ton  motorship  "Bermuda."  Round  trip  fares  from  $70. 
Inclusive  rates  on  application. 


34  Whitehall  St.  565  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

or  any  Authorized  Agent 
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(Continued  from   page   71)  form   of   short   time   is   rarely 

:ompensated  under  the  company  plans.  Generally  there  must 
3e  complete  lay-off,  and  in  so  far  as  unemployment  can  be 
nade  to  take  the  form  of  short-time  or  permanent  release, 
rompensation  can  be  avoided.  There  is  evidence  of  a  develop- 
ment of  pension  opinion  in  favor  of  a  deferred  annuity  for  the 
withdrawing  employe  based  on  the  salary  earned  in  the  whole 
jeriod.  Perhaps  industrial  unemployment  compensation  will 
ultimately  provide  a  dismissal  wage  on  the  same  basis. 

Unemployment  benefits  are  further  delimited.  The  existing 
alans  provide  that  employes  shall  not  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion until  they  have  served  probationary  periods  varying  from 
:hree  months  in  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  plan  to  five  years 
n  the  Crocker-McElwain  scheme.  Inevitably  the  manage- 
ments will  seek  to  avoid  compensation  payments  by  confining 
unemployment  to  the  members  of  the  force.  In  this  the  plans 
may  only  have  given  point  to  earlier  practice  for  the  seniority 
jrinciple  has  operated  widely  to  give  older  employes  a  surer 
lold  on  their  jobs  than  is  granted  to  newcomers.  Some  of  the 
firms  that  have  established  plans  frankly  admit  that  effort  is 
directed  to  the  concentration  of  unemployment  on  the  probation- 
ers, and  in  some  cases  at  least  a  considerable  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved.  This  policy  is  bound  to  be  in  high 
favor  with  those  eligible  for  benefit  who  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  staff  and  a  sounding  of  employes'  opinion — so  often  ad- 
vocated as  one  method  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  various 
industrial-relations  measures — would  result,  no  doubt,  in  an 
overwhelming  vote  for  the  plan.  One  wonders,  however,  if 
the  young  newcomer,  aspiring  to  a  steady  job  with  some  of 
these  firms,  does  not  reflect  somewhat  bitterly  at  times  on  the 
new  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor. 

ENSIGNS  began  as  non-contributory  schemes,  but  are  being 
made  over  on  the  contributory  basis  largely  because  of  the 

jh  costs.  The  unemployment  hazard  in  very  many  of  our  in- 
[ustries  is  such  that,  if  any  considerable  progress  is  to  be  made 
towards  its  adequate  compensation,  both  sides  must  contribute. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  employer  is  required  to  bear  the 

tire  cost  the  incentive  to  regularization  will  be  greater. 
Choice  as  between  the  contributory  and  non-contributory 
principles  should  be  made  only  after  careful  weighing  of  the 
importance  of  the  two  considerations  in  the  industry. 

Pension  administrators  have  begun  to  realize  that  they  must 
build  up  a  reserve  sufficient  to  provide  the  annuity  at  retirement 
so  unemployment  funds  must  accumulate  against  the  various 
recurring  contingencies  of  unemployment.  Only  four  of  the 
ten  company  plans  have  established  funds;  benefits  are  paid 
from  current  revenues.  If  any  adequate  provision  against  un- 
employment is  to  be  made,  reserves  must  be  set  up  and  carried 
as  a  liability.  There  have  been  instances  in  pension  history 
when  funds  unsegregated  from  those  of  the  corporation  have 
disappeared  in  the  sale  or  bankruptcy  of  the  concern  and  the 
pension  promises  of  the  management  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Employes  cannot  have  complete  confidence  in  any  such  fund 
unless  it  is  vested  in  trustees  charged  with  investment  and 
disbursement  according  to  definite  rules.  These  principles  have 
been  observed  in  the  company  plans  by  Leeds  and  Northrup 
but  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  joint-agreement  schemes. 

Finally,  unemployment  compensation  is  dealing  with  a  risk 
much  more  difficult  of  measurement  than  old  age:  pension 
plans  have  begun  to  maintain  records  of  age,  length  of  service, 
withdrawals,  and  deaths  of  employes,  to  afford  the  actuarial 
data  necessary  for  proper  provision  against  pension  costs.  The 
company  schemes  of  unemployment  compensation  have  accom- 
plished comparatively  little  in  this  regard.  The  data  of  chief 
importance  are  the  man  hours  worked  in  each  pay  period  and, 
although  these  figures  can  be  easily  secured,  only  a  minority 
of  the  firms  are  keeping  such  a  record.  These  data  should  be 
had  not  only  for  the  work  force  as  a  whole,  but  the  various 
units  and  departments,  the  principal  operations  and  by  sex. 
Unless  the  statistics  are  broken  down  in  these  ways,  a  down- 
ward trend  in  one  section  of  the  force  may  be  offset  by  an 
up-trend  in  another  and  no  proper  diagnosis  of  the  firm's  em- 
ployment situation  will  be  available.  And,  of  course,  there 
should  be  a  separate  curve  of  overtime  man  hours  to  indicate 
to  what  extent  overtime  is  being  used  to  prevent  staff  increase. 

Nor  is  that  sufficient.    The  information  necessary  for  intelli- 


'via 


and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 


a  delightful  round  trip  combining 

water  and  rail  at 
Reduced  Summer  Rates 

OLLOW  the  famous  Recrea- 
tion Route  to  California, 
calling  at  Havana,  gem  of  the  Caribbean 
— passing  through  the  wonderful  Panama 
Canal — visiting  Panama  City  and  the 
historic  ruins  of  Old  Panama.  Then  up 
the  Coast  to  San  Diego  (Coronado 
Beach),  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
where  will  be  held — 

The 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

June  26— July  3 

Regular  fortnightly  sailings  by  the  finest,  fastest 
ships  In  the  Coast-to-Coast  service — the  magnificent 
NEW  S.  S.  Virginia  and  S.  S.  California  (largest 
steamers  ever  built  under  the  American  flag),  and 
popular  S.  S.  Mongolia. 

One  Way  Water— One  Way  RaU 

From  your  home  town  back  to  home  town  again — 
steamer  either  way.  Choice  of  rail  routes  acrost 
the  continent.  Round  Trip,  1st  Cabin,  $350  up. 
One  Way,  $250  up.  Round  Trip  Tourist  Class, 
$225  up.  One  Way,  $125  up. 

For  complete  Information  apply  to  No.   l 

Broadway,   New    York    City,    our    offices 

elsewhere,    or    authorized    steamship     or 

railroad  agents. 

fanama  pacific  fjne 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE     COMPANY 
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All 

Pullman 
Special 
Train 


San  Francisco 

for  the  1929 
National  Conference  of 

Social  Work 

Via  Chicago 

Old  Santa  Fe—the  heart  of  the 
Indian-detour  country— and 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

For  full  details  and  picture  folders  write 

E.  F.  Burnett,  Qen.  Agent,  Pass.  Dept.,  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

505    Fifth   Ave..    New   York,   N.    T. 
Phone:    Vanderbilt   3791 

TRENDS   IN   PHILANTHROPY 

By  Willford  1.  King 

(A   Report  of   the   National    Bureau    of    Economic    Research) 

T  T  ERE  is  a  study  that  brings  light  to  a  much-beclouded 
•*••*•  subject.  Quoting  a  recent  review  in  Survey  Graphic: 
"For  the  first  time  we  have  a  lucid  picture  of  the  con- 
tinuous quantitative  development  over  twenty-five  years 
of  what  has  seemed  to  many  people  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  private  philanthropy." 

Are  new  forms  of  philanthropy  displacing  the  old? 
Are  per  capita  contributions  increasing  or  diminishing? 
Is  charity  sharing  in  the  "new  prosperity"?  These  and 
other  pertinent  questions  are  fully  answered  in  "Trends 
in  Philanthropy." 

Tile  report  is  based  on  a  comprehensive  survey  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  typical  of  many  an  American  city.  Fortu- 
nately, it  covers  a  period  when  New  Haven  had  a  Com- 
munity Chest.  Figures  are  given  for  religious  work, 
secular  education,  hospitals,  recreational  activities  and 
many  other  types  of  charitable  enterprise.  Both  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  analyzed.  The  report  is  indispens- 
able to  social  financiers,  and  all  social  workers  as  well 
as  laymen  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  highly  infor- 
mative. 

25  tables  5  charts  Cloth  $1.75 


78  pages 


Order  through  the  Survey  Graphic 
Book  Dept.   or  directly  of 


NATIONAL/BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH,  INC. 

Room  2h.  474  West  24th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


gent  direction  of  preventive  effort  includes  an  individual  recor 
of  every  employe,  showing  the   actual   hours  worked,  straight 
time  and  overtime  in  each  pay  period,  the  hours  of  involuntarj 
unemployment  and  its  form,  whether  short  time  or  lay-off  ir 
each  instance.     Analysis  of  the  records  will   indicate  the  inci- 
dence   of   unemployment   in   the   different  classes   and   types   o5| 
employes,   and   the   centers   of   concentration    of   unemploymen  I 
benefit,  for  these  forms  should  also  record  the  benefit  payments! 
Any  proper  understanding  of  the  degree  of  continuity  of  em-l 
ployment  afforded  the  individual  members  of  the  force  is  iml 
possible  apart  from  such  records,  since   a  large   proportion  o  I 
terminations   for   individual    employes   may   accompany   a    level! 
employment  curve.    Of  all  the  plans,  that  of  the  Amalgamatecl 
Clothing  Workers  seems  to  have  given  most   attention  to  thil 
statistical  phases  of  administering  unemployment  compensation  I 
and  to  have  come  nearest  to  meeting  these  requirements. 

WE  must  remember  that  we  are  examining  the  tiny  cotyle-l 
dons  of  a  new  species,  not  the  full-grown  plant.    Yet,  ill 
unemployment    compensation    is    to     survive,    it    must    adapt 
itself    to    the    conditions    and    forces    encountered    by    similar^ 
varieties.      Any     adequate     measure     of    compensation    meaiul 
higher  costs   and   no   matter  how   efficient   the  management  ill 
must   recognize,   unless   it   enjoys    a   monopoly,   that   there   are! 
limits  to  the  handicap  a  business  can  give  its  competitors.    Thel 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  were  constantly  reminded  oi 
this  after  the   adoption  of  the   Chicago  scheme.     Salesmen  in| 
other  markets  were  quick  to  tell  the  buyers  that  Chicago  could  • 
not  pay  employes  when  they  did  not  work  and  give  the  samel 
quality  for  the  same  price.     The  answer  was  the  extension  of  I 
the  plan  to  New  York  and  Rochester.     Obviously,  if  industry! 
is    to    make    headway    with    unemployment    compensation,    the! 
whole  industry  must  cooperate.     Those  in  which  trade  unionsi 
share  control  with  management  will  have  special  problems.    Ifl 
the  union  is  strong  enough  it  will  be  tempted  to  take  possession 
of  the  fund  and  majority  rule  may  force  policies  and  methods 
that  will  soon  bring  insolvency.     Insurance  is  a  technical  busi-' 
ness   and   pension   history  has   not   a   few   instances   when    the: 
rank  and  file,  mistaking  accumulations  for  surplus   instead  of 
reserves    against   maturing   liabilities,    have    forced   lower   con- 
tributions or  higher  benefits  with  disastrous  results.    Only  well- 
led  and  -disciplined  unions  can  withstand  such  a  popular  move-p 
ment  in   the  hands  of  an   aspiring  politician. 

Insurance   schemes    are   long-term    projects.     They   have   not 
proper  place  in   the  plans  of  a  labor  organization  still  in   the 
militant  stage   of   its   existence   and   liable   to   be  compelled   to ' 
surrender   its  plan   in  return   for  some   concession  vital  to  its| 
survival.     Nor  should  they  be  adopted  by  a  dominant  faction  i 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposition;    the  rise  of  the  left  wing  in 
the  garment  industries  in  the  years  1923-26  well-nigh  strangled 
the    unemployment-compensation    experiments    of    the    clothing 
unions.   The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  plan  was  estab- 
lished in  Chicago  in   1923   before   the  left  wave   had  mounted 
high    and    Chicago    has   never   countenanced    the    lefts.     They 
waited  the  subsidence  of  the  wave  before  extending  to  Roch- 
ester and  New  York.     The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  plan  in 
New  York  was  established  in  1924,  when  the  anti-administra- 
tion forces  had  gathered  strength.    The  scheme  soon  went  into 
the  discard  when  the  left  faction  assumed  control. 

Trusteeing    of    the    fund    safeguards    against    favoritism    in 
benefit  distribution   and  hasty  revision  of  the  rules.    The  sea- 
soned   labor   leader,    knowing   the    forces    that    operate    in    his ' 
organization,  may  generally  be  expected  to  favor  a  bi-partisan 
board  of  trustees  rather  than  complete  union  control  of  funds. 

The   promoters   of   unemployment   compensation   in   America 
may  be  guilty  of  some  rationalizing  as   to  the   reasons  for  its  j 
adoption,  its  development  and  results,  but  they  are  well  aware  ! 
that    the    few    existing   plans    have    marked    limitations.     The 
company-plan  managements  are  practically  unanimous  in  their 
desire   to   see   these    experiments   extended   to    other    establish- 
ments.   If  they  were  beginning  again  after  this  experience,  they  , 
would  not  hesitate  to  introduce  unemployment  compensation  in 
their  plants.     But  surely  it  is  significant  that  a  majority  of  the  } 
firms  with  company  schemes  favor  some  form  of  unemployment- 
insurance  legislation.     In   their  view  it  cannot  be  left  to   the 
slow  process  of  voluntary  acceptance  by  industry,  and  a  major-  i 
ity  of  the  trade-union  experimenters  in  the  field  agree. 
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BRITAIN'S  EXPERIENCE 
(Continued  from   page   62) 


It  should  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  demoralization  of 
ins  ,:he  worker  is  bound  to  result  from  prolonged  idleness.  On 
ill  sides,  from  the  thoughtful  as  well  as  the  thoughtless,  one 
lears  that  large  numbers  of  British  workers  are  becoming 
lemoralized.  In  the  London  Times  of  today  [January  12], 
remarks  of  J.  H.  Thomas  are  summarized:  "There  was  a 
jioral  obligation  on  every  one,  he  pointed  out,  to  try  and  stamp 
jut  the  problem  of  unemployment  of  which  he  daily  saw  the 
demoralizing  effect.  It  did  not  matter  how  strong  was  a  man's 
:haracter  or  however  cultured  and  determined  he  might  be, 
if  he  was  destined  to  be  out  of  work  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and  it  got  into  years,  not  only  did  he  lose  aptitude 
for  work,  but  he  was  influenced  by  the  environment  into  which 
Be  was  driven  every  day.  It  was  this  breaking  of  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  that  they  must  all  do  their  best  to 
prevent." 

I  have  traveled  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  the  past 
weeks,  visiting  industrial  establishments.  I  feel  more  and  more 
that  it  is  simply  burying  one's  head  in  the  sand  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  demoralization  of  many  British  workers.  But  it  is 
surely  unfair  to  attribute  their  demoralization  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  when  it  is  obviously  caused  by  unemployment. 

The  many  problems  are  not  solved.  As  one  of  the  leading 
English  periodicals  says,  "Heavy  unemployment — how  inade- 
quate is  such  a  phrase  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  paralytic  horror 
of  South  Wales!"  With  idle  labor  stagnating  there  and  in 
other  parts  of  England,  Great  Britain  cannot  permit  herself  to 
become  cold  to  the  importance  of  a  radically  constructive  pro- 
gram for  giving  work  in  preference  to  paying  jobless  workers, 
necessary  as  a  certain  amount  of  such  provision  may  always  be. 

There  is  no  one  panacea.  Transference,  training,  emigra- 
tion, public  works — all  these  and  more  measures  must  be  car- 
ried on  simultaneously.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  em- 
ployers and  employes  and  all  political  parties  will  put  their  com- 
bined intelligence  and  effort  on  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem,  regardless  of  class  and  party  affiliation. 

The  Blanesburgh  Commission  pointed  out  that  "in  dealing 
with  these  problems  there  is  room  for  acute  difference  of 
opinion."  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  Great 
Britain's  experience  with  a  compulsory  state-wide  unemploy- 
ment-insurance scheme  is  her  constant  recognition  of  divergent 
viewpoints  and  her  desire  to  try  compromises  and  modifications, 
convinced  of  the  Tightness  of  her  general  policy  and  the  wisdom 
of  avoiding  rigidity  in  procedure. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  countries  which  have  not  estab- 
lished an  inclusive  method  of  caring  for  the  unemployed  owe 
to  England  a  great  debt.  While  she  has  the  courage  to  try 
one  method  after  another  in  modifying  her  original  plans,  other 
countries  will  have  the  benefit  of  her  unparalleled  experience 
when  they  start  to  build  from  the  bottom  up. 


UNEMPLOYMENT,  1929 
(Continued  from    page    10) 


Today  this  conception  of  unemployment — as  essentially  an 
industrial  problem  resulting  from  intermittent  demand  for 
labor — still  prevails.  But  the  displacement  of  labor  resulting 
from  the  growth  of  prosperity  tends  to  bring  about  conditions 
which  make  the  older  view  true  again.  A  surplus  of  labor 
more  or  less  permanently  unemployed  is  being  developed,  con- 
sisting of  the  less  efficient,  less  adaptable  and  more  unemploy- 
able whom  the  community  must  support  through  taxes  or 
through  private  charity,  because  they  can  find  no  place  in  in- 
dustry. 

Is  this  what  we  must  look  forward  to?  If  we  allow  mat- 
ters to  drift,  no  doubt  this  is  the  prospect.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  control  industrial  development 
to  make  such  a  condition  unnecessary. 

If  workers  are  rendered  obsolete  by  improved  methods  and 
machinery,  then  why  is  not  an  obsolescence  charge  for  labor 
as  legitimate  a  cost  of  industry  as  obsolescence  depreciations 
for  machinery  and  other  equipment,  which  is  a  common  item 
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CHARACTERS  AND  EVENTS 

Popular  Essays  in  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

by  JOHN  DEWEY 

Edited  by  JOSEPH  RATNER 

Here's  John  Dewey  the  publicist,  the  citizen,  the  liberal; 
always  the  profound  thinker,  but  in  this  book  of  essays 
speaking  directly  to  the  intelligent  layman.  Here  you 
mill  find  his  frank  and  penetrating  comment  on  leading 
men,  on  America  and  Americans,  on  coutries  in  the  throes 
of  revolution,  on  world  peace,  etc.  A  book  of  intrinsic 
popular  appeal.  Ready  in  April 

A  SOCIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 
EDUCATION 

by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

A  searching  and  provocative  study  of  our  present 
school  system.  Dr.  Hart  analyzes,  among  other  things, 
the  true  function  of  a  pedagogue  as  exemplified  by 
Socrates,  Plato's  "Royal  Lie"  and  its  devastating  effect 
on  formal  education,  the  mechanical  rigidity  of  the  pres- 
ent school  systems,  the  more  or  less  futile  experiment- 
ings  of  the  "progressive"  schools,  and  education  as  the 
integration  of  personality.  Ready  in  April 

RACE  ATTITUDES  IN  CHILDREN 

by  BRUNO  LASKER 

Shows  that  racial  attitudes  in  children  are  the  result 
not  so  much  of  personal  experience  as  of  the  prevailing 
folkways  and  environmental  circumstances.  Reveals  also, 
by  means  of  case  evidence  and  objective  inquiry,  how 
these  attitudes  originate  and  what  may  be  done  to 
obviate  their  prejudicial  effects.  Invaluable  to  teachers, 
parents,  and  social  workers.  $4.00 

ESSENTIALS  OF  CIVILIZATION 

by  THOMAS  JESSE  JONES 

An  incisive  discussion  of  the  six  general  types  of  organ- 
ization through  which  the  essentials  of  civilization  are 
being  effectively  realized.  Devoted  to  a  search  for  the 
unities  that  underlie  the  larger  life  for  the  individual 
and  the  ideals  of  civilization  for  society.  $2.50 

THE  RANGE  OF  SOCIAL  THEORY 

by  FLOYD  N.  HOUSE 

No  other  book  has  presented  so  comprehensive  a  survey 
of  the  literature  and  history  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
discussion  abounds  in  exhaustive  treatment  of  master 
theorists  ranging  from  earliest  efforts  to  present  trends 
and  research  problem*.  $3.60 

AMERICAN  MARRIAGE 
AND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

by  ERNEST  R.  GROVES  and  WILLIAM  F.  OGBURN 

"If  you  can  afford  but  one  modern  book  on  potato- 
growing  (marriage),  here  is  the  one  to  have." — Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  in  The  Survey  Graphic.  $4.50 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 
i  IN  ACTION 

by  JESSE  F.  STEINER 

"This  is  something  new  in  community  studies.  It  has 
vitality  and  life  and  it  fills  a  big  gap  in  our  community 
studies." — William  F.  Ogburn,  University  of  Chicago. 

$3.00 
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in  the  accounting  of  rapidly  changing  industries?  Already  <_ 
number  of  foresighted  employers  have  established  unemploy- 
ment funds  out  of  profits  laid  by  for  rainy  days  for  labor,  as 
they  lay  by  a  surplus  out  of  which  dividends  may  be  paid  in 
bad  years.  And  several  unions  have  forced  such  unemployment 
funds  on  their  industries. 

If  improvements  are  made  too  rapidly  for  the  displaced  labor 
to  be  absorbed  in  other  industries,  then  may  it  not  be  sensible 
to  make  the  introduction  of  the  improvements  more  gradual, 
just  as  industries  delay  discarding  expensive  machinery  until 
it  is  well  worn  out  before  replacing  it  with  the  latest  inven- 
tions? And  where  this  is  not  desirable,  should  not  the  burden 
of  maintaining  and  re-training  the  displaced  labor,  until  it 
can  be  reabsorbed,  be  borne  by  industry  as  a  whole  rather  than 
by  the  individual  workers? 

While  unemployment  in  1929  and  in  the  immediate  years 
to  come  is  likely  to  be  primarily  a  problem  of  prosperity,  it  is 
not  inevitable  that  we  shall  look  forward  to  a  permanent  anc 
increasing  army  of  surplus  unemployed  and  unemployable  labor 
living  on  the  charity  of  the  community.  The  remedies  for 
this  and  other  kinds  of  unemployment  are  now  well  known. 
We  need  but  the  will  as  a  nation  to  undertake  and  to  develop 
them,  and  to  stimulate  private  industry  to  do  its  part  in  shar- 
ing the  risks  of  unemployment  as  we  have  made  it  share  the 
risks  of  occupational  injuries.  Perhaps  industry  will  develop  a 
Security  Next  movement  as  energetic  as  its  Safety  First  cam- 
paign, when  it  has  to  face  its  responsibility  for  unemployment 
as  it  does  for  accidents. 


RECENT  EMPLOYMENT  MOVEMENTS 

(Continued  from  page   18) 
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on  the  New  York  stock  exchange — more  than  twice  as  much 
as  in  either  1920  or  1923. 

The  number  of  real-estate  transfers  has  also  increased  since 
1920.  It  is  obvious  that  expenditures  for  neither  stocks  nor 
real  estate  create  many  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
shifts  in  spending  have  created  many  new  jobs.  Behind  the 
rapid  increases  in  the  number  of  building  tradesmen,  teachers 
telephone  employes,  and  life-insurance  agents  is  the  fact  thai 
since  1920  the  country  has  approximately  doubled  its  expendi- 
tures for  their  products.  It  is  these  spectacular  shifts  in  the 
nation's  expenditures  which  make  the  employment  problem  ol 
today  primarily  one  of  shifts  in  the  demand  for  labor  rather 
than  of  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  jobs. 

Nevertheless  large  and  rapid  shifts  in  the  demand  for  labor, 
even  though  not  accompanied  by  a  net  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  jobs,  may  create  serious  unemployment  in  some  oc- 
cupations and  in  some  regions.  Indeed,  being  thrown  out  ol 
work  by  a  permanent  decrease  in  the  staff  is  often  more  bur- 
densome than  being  thrown  out  by  a  seasonal  or  a  cyclical 
slump.  In  the  latter  cases  the  workman  is  often  fairly  certain 
that  within  a  few  months  he  will  again  be  needed  by  his  olc 
employer  and  that  he  will  soon  be  back  at  his  old  job.  He  is 
without  work,  but  he  does  not  necessarily  regard  himself  as 
without  a  job  or  without  an  employer.  But  the  man  who  is 
dismissed  because  of  a  permanent  reduction  of  staff  is  without 
both  work  and  a  job.  He  must  find  a  new  employer,  possibly 
in  a  new  industry,  and  often  in  another  city. 

Permanent  staff  reductions  are  especially  disastrous  for  the 
oldest  and  the  least  efficient  men — the  very  ones  whom  enter- 
prises are  most  likely  to  lay  off  and  who  are  most  likely  to 
experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  work.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  there  has  been  much  complaint  during  the  last 
several  years  concerning  unemployment  among  older  men.  All 
of  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  old-age 
pensions.  A  man  who  loses  his  regular  job  and  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  must  struggle  along  with  intermittent  em- 
ployment at  low  wages  is  likely  to  use  up,  ten  or  fifteen  years 
earlier  than  he  intended,  the  savings  which  he  accumulated 
against  old  age.  Not  because  he  has  failed  to  save,  but  be- 
cause market  shifts  or  technical 'changes  have  deprived  him  of 
steady  work  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the  normal  age  of 
retirement,  he  may  find  himself  destitute  at  sixty  or  sixty-five. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  market  shifts  or  industrial  progress, 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  community  profits,  are  partly  respon- 
sible for  this  destitution,  the  community  has  a  peculiarly  strong 


bligation  to  provide  these  men  with   a  pension.    The   greater  j 
le  shifts  in  demand  and  the  more  rapid  the  rate  of  technilog- 
:al  change,  the  more   acute   is  the  need   for  old-age  pensions,  i 

But  the  problems  created  by  employment  shifts  are  by  no 
neans  confined  to  the  older  workers.  Any  man  who  is  dis- 
laced  because  the  number  of  jobs  in  his  occupation  or  industry 
s  shrinking,  is  likely  to  have  trouble  in  rinding  work  that  he 
s  especially  well  qualified  to  do.  His  difficulty  is  likely  to  be 
nhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  shifts  in  employment  are  re- 
jional  as  well  as  occupational  and  industrial.  Jobs  which  he 
ould  well  fill  may  be  available  but  they  may  be  so  far  away 
hat  he  does  not  learn  of  them.  The  following  table,  how- 
ver,  showing  the  changes  in  the  number  of  factory  wage 
arners  between  1919  and  1925  and  in  the  farm  population  ten 
•ears  of  age  and  over  between  1920  and  1925,  indicates  the 
mevenness  of  the  regional  changes  in  these  industries. 

Factory  wage    Percent    Farm  population    Percent 

of         10  years  of  age         of 
change   andover,  1920-1925  change 


earners 
1919-1925 

*Jew  England — 229,173 

Middle  Atlantic...  — 381,614 
last  North  Central  —  53,819 
Vest  North  Central  —  46,815 
louth  Atlantic....  +  21,622 
last  South  Central  +  26,769 
iVest  South  Central  —  20,084 

Mountain   -  -    8,842 

'acific —  20,155 


— 17.0  +   19,076  +  3.7 

—13.3  —  82,806          —  5.5 

-  2.3  —314,674          —  8.3 

—  9.4  —177,704          —  4.6 
t-  2.7  —524,149          —11.4 
+  8.1  — 387,672          — 10.3 

-  7.0  — 325,440          —  8.6 

—  8.1  — 108,828          — 12.7 

—  4.6  +   13,225  +  1.6 
Five-sevenths  of  the  decrease  in  factory  employment,  it  will 

ye  observed,  occurred  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states.  These  states,  however,  contained  only  47  per  cent  of 
the  total  factory  wage-earners  in  1919.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
:he  decrease  in  farm  population  occurred  in  the  South.  It  will 
>e  observed  also  that  factory  employment  increased  in  the 
south  Central  states  and  farm  population  increased  in  New 
England  and  in  the  Pacific  states.  The  figures  by  industries 
and  states  would  show  a  still  more  spotted  distribution  of 
employment  changes.  The  flour  industry,  for  example,  has 
been  decreasing  in  Minneapolis  and  increasing  in  Buffalo, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis ;  cotton  manufacturing  has  been 
diminishing  in  New  England  since  1921,  but  growing  in  the 
South ;  the  coal  industry  has  been  declining  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
[owa,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  expanding  rapidly  in  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Farming  is  increasing  in 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Col- 
orado. 

The  uneven  regional  distribution  of  occupational  changes 
indicates  the  need  for  an  efficient  national  organization  of  the 
labor  market.  The  need  is  as  urgent  as  was,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  need  for  efficient  organizations  to  distribute  railroad 
cars  or  credit.  Again  and  again  one  section  of  the  country 
suffered  from  lack  of  cars  or  credit,  while  others  had  surplus 
supplies.  Shippers'  advisory  boards  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  have  ended  regional  car  and  credit  shortages.  Some  em- 
ployers are  opposed  to  any  arrangement  which  increases  the 
mobility  of  labor.  But  the  economic  justification  for  improving 
the  mobility  of  labor  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  justification 
for  improving  the  mobility  of  credit  or  of  freight  cars.  If  it 
is  legitimate  for  the  government,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  to  create  a  national  market  for  certain 
varieties  of  commercial  paper,  it  is  equally  legitimate  for  the 
government  to  assist  in  creating  a  national  market  for  labor. 


WINTER  BUILDING 
(Continued  from   page   38) 


equitable  temperature  is  maintained  by  the  same  salamanders 
used  in  the  protection  of  brick  work  in  steel  buildings.  The 
concrete  for  each  floor  is  then  poured  and  within  a  few 
days  takes  its  chemical  set.  Then  these  forms  and  canvas 
protections  are  moved  up  to  the  succeeding  floor.  Thus  the 
building  goes  up  steadily  floor  by  floor  and,  as  in  the  steel  and 
brick  buildings,  the  brick  walls  are  laid  behind  winter  pro- 
tection. Once  the  building  is  enclosed,  the  interior  work  and 
finishing  are  quickly  and  easily  done. 

In  the  same  way  modern  methods,  skill  and  appliances  have 
solved  the  problem  of  winter  work  in  all  branches  of  construc- 
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tation of  this  subject  ever  attempted.  An  amaz- 
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forms  and  procedures  which  will  be  very  valu- 
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manager. 
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tion.  Steadily  throughout  the  present  winter  the  huge  towers 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  bridges  are  being  erected 
along  the  North  River.  Its  great  abutments  and  super- 
structure are  suffering  little  if  any  delay  from  the  biting 
winds  and  cold  blasts  that  sweep  down  the  Hudson  River. 

The  buyer  of  buildings  or  investor  in  construction  projects 
may  properly  say,  "This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  what  does 
it  profit  me  to  depart  from  established  custom  in  laying  out 
my  construction  program  ?" 

First,  there  is  the  broad  interest  that  all  business  men  have 
in  a  steady  and  sustained  volume  of  business  and  buying  power 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  question  that  if  the  seasonal 
variation  in  the  employment  of  the  mechanic,  builder,  architect 
and  material  manufacturer  were  obviated,  this  turnove.  of 
capital  would  be  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  year; 
and,  also,  in  all  probability  the  many  orders  for  furniture, 
equipment,  etc.,  that  inevitably  flow  from  new  construction. 

Such  an  appeal,  however,  is  rather  broad,  especially  to  the 
hardfisted  investor.  There  are  more  specific  reasons  that  make 
it  desirable  to  plan  to  carry  on  many  projects  through  the 
winter.  It  is  almost  a  standing  criticism  of  builders  that  homes 
and  apartments  promised  for  occupancy  on  a  given  date  are 
not  ready,  with  a  serious  loss  of  good-will  and,  more  important, 
loss  of  income  to  the  investor.  If,  instead  of  starting  such 
buildings  in  the  traditional  spring  season,  they  were  commenced 
in  the  early  fall  with  winter  construction,  such  expensive  delays 
and  disappointments  would  be  avoided. 

AjAIN  in  manufacturing  lines  the  bulk  of  production 
comes  in  spring  or  summer  months  for  fall  and  Christmas 
trade.  To  start  a  factory  or  an  extension  in  the  spring  means 
that  the  investment  in  building,  plant  and  equipment  brings 
little  return  until  the  following  year.  Let  this  same  manu- 
facturer commence  his  new  building  in  the  early  fall  and  he  is 
then  sure  of  immediate  return  on  his  investment  in  the  spring. 

Similarly,  many  highroads  and  bridges  commenced  in  the 
spring  lie  practically  idle  during  the  following  winter.  Begun 
in  the  fall  they  would  have  been  opened  in  the  spring  for  the 
heavy  summer  traffic  and  use,  thus  furthering  sooner  the 
prosperity  of  the  communities  they  link  together. 

Turning  to  rural  districts,  there  is  no  question  that  if 
farmers,  as  a  class,  would  concentrate  on  the  advantages  of 
making  in  the  winter  months  practically  all  changes,  extensions 
and  improvements  to  their  farm  buildings,  silos,  and  even 
houses,  they  would  be  able  to  provide  considerably  more  employ- 
ment for  floating  farm  labor.  In  this  way,  they  could  retain, 
as  a  nucleus  of  a  permanent  organization,  the  better  class 
of  these  floaters,  with  benefit  to  farming  efficiency  and  cost. 

The  real  extension  of  this  principle  to  rural  districts  would 
include  the  small  towns  and  communities,  which  form  the 
business  centers  of  farming  countries.  Here  the  winter  con- 
struction of  store  extensions,  warehouses,  freight  depots  and 
other  similar  works  would  retain  for  that  particular  com- 
munity, through  the  dull  months,  a  desirable  class  of  labor 
that  now  drifts  to  other  sections  or  to  the  larger  cities.  Doubt- 
less local  banks  and  loaning  institutions  would  form  a  desirable 
medium  for  education  and  campaigning  along  these  lines,  with 
great  benefit  to  themselves  and  also  to  the  local  merchants. 

Even  this  superficial  examination  of  the  advantages  of 
winter  construction  shows  that  in  every  direction  individuals 
and  communities  would  derive  financial  and  social  benefit  from 
consistent  planning  for  better  distribution  of  employment. 

If  this  is  so  under  present  conditions,  how  much  more  im- 
perative it  is  to  broaden  out  and  equalize  construction  activities 
when  one  visions  future  possibilities.  Each  year,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding wave  of  construction  rolls  higher  and  higher,  many 
feel  that  the  tide  must  turn,  that  the  following  year  must  show 
a  lessening  volume,  with  a  gradual  recession  to  more  "normal 
conditions."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  many  of  us  the  country 
is  really  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  standards  of 
living  in  the  home,  the  office  and  the  factory.  Each  year  will 
see  a  larger  and  larger  replacement  of  antiquated  buildings  by 
structures  conforming  to  new  ideals  of  comfort  and  beauty. 

Our  larger  cities  show  areas  of  tenement  houses  and  re- 
modeled dwellings  that  are  of  necessity  only  temporary  ex- 
pedients. Either  through  public  authorities  or  by  large  groups 
of  capital,  under  satisfactory  regulation,  broad  and  compre- 
hensive replacement  of  our  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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DRUNK  with  power,  he  built  an  empire,  a 
religion,  ana  a  reputation  for  debauchery 
supported  by  six  wives.  But  the  lecher  wanted 
only  to  be  a  father;  the  king  only  wanted  a 
son!  And  his  cry  for  an  heir,  for  an  extension 
of  his  power,  echoed  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, sending  wives  and  ministers  to  the  scaf- 
fold, immersing  Europe  in  a  bath  of  blood. 
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Simple,  Practical,  and  Authoritative 
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BY 
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F_l  ERE  is  a  truly  useful  and  informative 
^-  -^  manual  for  parents,  teachers,  and  social 
workers.  It  is  not  only  a  guide  to  the  methods 
of  training  children,  but  also  a  convenient  key 
to  the  most  reliable  and  up-to-date  literature  on 
the  subject.  Part  I  explains  the  more  pertinent 
psychological  facts  and  principles  which  are 
well  established.  Part  II  answers  specifically 
forty-two  questions  which  cover  all  the  most 
persistent  problems  which  perplex  parents  and 
teachers.  This  handbook  is  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  illuminating  discussion  of  theory  and 
definite  and  practicable  advice. 

Price,  $1.75 
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citizen's  interest  and  activity 
in  public  affairs.  He  seeks  an 
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citizen,"  a  process  subjected  to 
a  searching  analysis,  the  out- 
come of  which  is  the  rather 
startling  conclusion  that  com- 
petent citizenship  under  pres- 
ent conditions  is  an  impossi- 
bility except  for  a  favored  few. 
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(Continued  from  page  80)        tenement  districts  will  be  under-] 
taken.     Advanced    architects   and   builders   are   already   beyond 
the  visionary  stage  in  the  planning  of  moderate-priced  dwellings 
erected  on  a  quantity-production  basis  at  a  low  cost. 

Then,  again,  in  many  of  our  larger  centers,  like  New  York 
and  Chicago,  the  traffic  problem  is  an  evil  whose  cure  engenders 
further  extension  of  the  trouble — for  as  new  transit  lines  are 
planned,  their  routes  are  lined  with  new  buildings,  ready  to 
create  additional  congestion.  One  of  the  many  aids  to  this 
problem  will  undoubtedly  lie  in  replacing  old  and  dilapidated 
warehouses,  lofts  and  office  buildings  by  new  residence  centers 
adjacent  to  the  modern  office  and  factory — changes  already 
evidenced  in  New  York  by  such  "downtown"  dwelling  sections 
as  Tudor  City. 

A  further  step  is  easily  visioned.  Either  the  upper  floors  of 
our  present  office  buildings  will  be  remodeled,  or  these  build- 
ings themselves  will  be  replaced  by  still  more  gigantic  struc- 
tures in  which  the  upper  floors  will  contain  suites  of  apartments 
and  rooms  for  executives  and  higher-salaried  employes.  In  the 
morning  these  men  will  descend  by  elevator  to  the  street  or  to 
a  transfer  level,  there  to  take  another  elevator  to  their  office  in 
the  same  building — a  final  elimination  of  traffic. 

A  contemplation  of  even  a  few  such  extensions  of  the  building 
activities  of  this  country  makes  more  and  more  impressive  the 
duty  and  necessity  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  seasonal 
employment,  to  distribute  evenly  through  the  year  the  buying 
power  and  purchase  demand  of  the  great  army  employed  in 
this  work;  also,  to  distribute  more  evenly  the  returns  on  the 
large  investments  now  so  frequently  idle  during  the  winter. 

How  little  has  been  accomplished  in  a  comprehensive  way 
becomes  strikingly  apparent  when  even  casual  inquiry  is  made 
as  to  the  statistics,  literature  and  planned  campaigns  for 
winter  construction. 

We  have  at  the  head  of  our  government  for  the  next  four 
years,  a  man  who  has  an  appreciation  of  this  problem.  It  now 
remains  for  those  vitally  and  directly  concerned  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  sympathetic  and  understanding  attitude  at 
Washington,  to  plan  and  carry  out  with  either  governmental 
cooperation  or  supervision  a  broad,  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated campaign  for  winter  construction,  and  the  equali- 
zation of  building  activities  throughout  the  year. 


A  BALANCE  WHEEL  OF  GOLD 
(Continued  from  page  24) 
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were  beginning  to  be  labor  shortages.  As  1923  began,  these 
tendencies  were  accentuated.  It  was  a  typical  prosperity  phase 
of  the  business  cycle  and  was  paving  the  way  for  a  period  of 
readjustment,  depression,  and  unemployment.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Reserve  System  took  steps  calculated  to  limit 
over-expansion.  Government  securities  were  sold,  taking  funds 
out  of  the  market,  and  discount  rates  were  increased.  Federal 
Reserve  action  was  simultaneous  with  precautionary  measures 
taken  by  other  agencies.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
the  expansion  subsided  without  serious  immediate  consequences, 
though  there  was  some  period  of  readjustment  and  some  un- 
employment, particularly  in  1924.  The  readjustment  was  with- 
out doubt  much  briefer  and  the  unemployment  less  severe  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  expansion  gone  further. 

When  it  became  clear  in  late  1923  that  business  was  declining 
and  unemployment  was  perhaps  in  prospect,  the  Reserve  System 
reversed  its  policy,  purchasing  securities  to  make  funds  more 
readily  available,  and  reducing  discount  rates.  The  result  was 
low  rates  for  money.  In  the  autumn  of  1924,  business  began  a 
very  rapid  recovery  from  depression,  aided  in  part  by  Federal 
Reserve  policy,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1925  there  was  again 
full  employment. 

In  fact,  by  the  beginning  of  1925,  speculation  had  become  so 
vigorous  and  business  so  active  that  the  Reserve  System  sold 
$250,000,000  of  securities  and  the  discount  rate  of  the  New 
York  Reserve  Bank  was  advanced  in  order  to  retard  speculative 
tendencies. 

During  the  balance  of  1925  and  during  the  year  1926,  years 
of  relative  stability  and  a  good  volume  of  business  activity,  the 
Reserve  System  took  little  (Continued  on  page  84) 


A  Thirtieth  Birthday  Is  Happily  Celebrated 

In  1899  something  new  was  born,  not  only  the  first  in  America,  but  the  first  in  the 
world.  It  was  Cook  County's  Juvenile  Court,  a  revolutionary  event  in  the  judicial 
world,  not  because  of  legislation,  but  because  of  the  formal  recognition  of  the  offending 
child  as  "neglected  and  dependent"  rather  than  criminal.  The  movement  has  grown 
until  it  stands  today  as  one  of  the  remarkable  developments  in  jurisprudence  of  the 
century.  But  how  does  it  function  and  whom  does  it  touch?  Is  the  thirty-year  old 
celebrant  an  accepted  member  of  judicial  society  or  are  there  still  those  who  look 
down  on  it  as  an  upstart,  an  illegitimate  offshoot  of  the  regular  court  ?  What  philoso- 
phy lies  back  of  it  and  how  prevalent  is  the  juvenile  court  in  this  country? 


The  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  is  to 
be  found  in  H.  H.  Lou's  JUVENILE  COURTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  It  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Bernard  Flexner,  Sophonisba  Breckin- 
ridge,  Charles  L.  Chute,  Henry  W.  Thurston, 
Hastings  Hart,  Katherine  Lenroot,  Ernest  W. 
Burgess,  Harry  Hill  (of  the  Cook  County  Court). 
Price,  $3.00. 


The  tablie  of  contents  includes:  Philosophy  of  the 
Juvenile  Court — History  of  the  Court — The  Juve- 
nile Court  System — Extent  of  Jurisdiction — Organi- 
zation— Process  Before  Hearing  (Social  Investi- 
gation)— Court  Hearings — Methods  of  Treatment 
— Juvenile  Court  and  Community  Future  of  the 
Court  with  bibliography  and  case  citations. 


Can  They  Come  Back  from  "Over  the  Hill 


Must  they  all  be  herded  together — the  paupers, 
idiots,  criminal  insane,  illegitimate  children,  and 
the  harmless  aged?  Do  they  have  to  go  on  what 
Evans  righly  calls  the  "human  dumping  grounds" 
like  so  many  empty  sardine  tins?  Or  is  there  some 
other  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  human  incom- 
petents and  helpless  ones?  Many  believe  so. 


Virginia  thinks  of  better  ways — already  district 
homes  have  been  created  to  replace  gradually  the 
out-dated  county  home,  and  one  county  in  North 
Carolina  has  begun  what  may  be  a  really  signifi- 
cant solution — the  hospital-home,  with  a  competent 
nursing  staff,  and  regular  paid  social  service  to 
"patients"  placed  in  private  homes. 


The  matter  is  one  of  concern  to  every  state  in  the  country,  and  to  every  county  in 
every  state.  Read  about  it  in  PUBLIC  POOR  RELIEF  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, by  Roy  M.  Brown,  an  admirably  written  account.  $2.00. 

The  "Hundred  Neediest"  Get  $338,160.01 

A  goodly  sum— more  than  ever  has  been  raised  before  through  this  medium — and 
more  than  the  Times  set  as  a  minimum  if  its  program  was  to  be  carried  out.  "The 
sum,"  we  read  further,  "was  distributed  among  seven  agencies."  Which  means  that 
social  workers  have  the  administration  of  the  funds.  And  this  particular  sum  is  only 
a  pin  head  in  comparison  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  contributed  each  year 
annually  by  individuals  and  institutions.  Let  us  look  into  the  matter. 


What  about  these  social  workers  anyway?  Who 
teaches  them  how  to  spend  this  money?  What 
is  their  background?  What  do  they  think  of  them- 
selves and  their  work?  What  status  have  they 
professionally?  How  competent  are  they? 


These  and  other  important  queries  are  raised  and 
coolly  answered  by  Sydnor  H.  Walker  in  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  THE  TRAINING  OF  SOCIAL 
WORKERS,  particularly  commended  by  Neva 
Deardorff  and  others  as  informed.  $2.00. 


These  Are  Chapel  Hill  Social  Studies 

There  are  now  twenty-five — a  complete  list  will  be  sent  on  request  or  full  descriptions 

of  any  of  these  books  mentioned — and  the  spring  will  bring  several  additions.     Order 

your  copies  through  The  Survey,  or  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
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Birth  Control  Laws 

Shall   We  Keep   Them,  Change   Them,   er  Abolish    Themt 
By  MARY  WARE  DENNETT 

(Founder  of  the  Voluntary  Parenthood  League,  Inc.) 

It  this  Book  in  your  Public  Library? 

If  not— why  not  get  a  copy,  read  it  yourself,  and  then  donate  it 
to  the  Library? 

It  oolnta  the  way  to  practical  time-saving  action,  for  all 
who  want  a  decent  substitute  for  boot-leaged  contraceptive 
Information. 

The  Information  It  contains  is  needed  by  all  .w.h°il*»n* 
authoritative  facts.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind,  and  It 
at  once  authentic  and  humanly  interesting. 

$2.50 

FREDERICK  H.   HITCHCOCK,  Publisher 

105    West   40    St.,    New   York    City 


EAST-WEST  MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Oriental 
subjects.     Many  famous  writers  of  East  and  West.     Articles  on 
the    non-sectarian    spiritual    message    of    India,    and    the   thre«-t 
development  of  man's  body,  mind  and  soul.     Practical  metaphysics 
and  psychology  simply  presented. 

A  free  sampl.  copy  of  EAST-WEST  will  be  mailed 
if    lOc     I*    sent    to    cover    pottage    and     handling 

"YOGODA" 

a  70-page  descriptive  booklet  outlining  the  system  and  practical 
technique  for  physical  development,  health,  concentration  »nd 
spiritual  growth,  taught  by  Swami  Yogananda  of  India,  and 
endorsed  by  Amelia  Galli-Curci,  Luther  Burbank,  Vladimir 
Rosing,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American  students. 
Send  10c  for  descriptive  booklet  "Yogoda" 

EAST-WEST,    Dept.    F 
S880   SAN    RAFAEL    AVE.,    LOS   ANGELES,    CALIF. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE 
of  WORLD  UNITY 

THIRD  ANNUAL  PROGRAM 

August  5th-30th,  1929 

at 
HYANNIS,  CAPE  COD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  FAMOUS  VACATION  PLAYGROUND 

For  all  to/to  seek  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  changing 
ivorld 


Lecture  Courses  followed  by  discussion 
PARKER  T.  MOON,  Ph.D.  of  Columbia  University 

August  5-9.     Five  lectures  on  "Imperialism   and  the 

Economic  Foundation   of  War   and  Peace" 
CARLETON  J.  H.  HAYES,  Ph.D.  of  Columbia  University 

August  12-16.     Five  lectures  on  "Nationalism   in  its 

Relation  to   Internationalism" 
A.  EUSTACE  HATDON,  Ph.D.  of  The  University  of  Chicago 

August  19-23.    Five  lectures  on  "The  Great  Religions 

and   the  New  Age" 
DEXTER  PERKINS,  Ph.D.  of  The  University  of  Rochester 

August  26-30.    Five  lectures  on  "International  Politics 

and  the  Quest  for  World  Peace" 

Terms-  4  courses  $20.00     1  course  $5.00     Single  Lectures  $1.50 
The    Institute    of    World    Unity    represents    the    new    type    of    non- 
academic    Summer    Conference    which    creates    the    international    out- 
look  on    current   developments   in   Politics,    Philosophy    and   Religion. 
Hyannis  has  been   selected  after  a  careful  survey  of  New   England 
summer  resorts,  as  combining  to  the  highest  degree  all  the  advantages 
required   for  a  thoroughly   enjoyable   summer  vacation   of   from  one 
to    four  weeks. 
Accommodations  at   reasonable  rates. 

Send  for  detailed  Announcement  today 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  WORLD  UNITY 

4  East    12th  Street,   New   York  City 


(Continued  from  page  82)  positive  action,  except  for  increases 
of  discount  rates  in  late  1925  and  early  1926  when  speculation 
was  very  active. 

In  1927  there  arose  some  tendency  for  business  to  decline 
and  there  was  some  threat  of  unemployment.  These  domestic 
conditions  happened  to  coincide  with  a  threatened  serious 
stringency  in  world  money  markets  because  gold  was  flowing 
steadily  to  the  United  States.  World  commodity  prices  had 
been  declining  for  more  than  two  years.  In  an  attempt  to 
relieve  this  situation  somewhat,  the  Reserve  Banks  purchased 
securities  and  reduced  their  discount  rates.  The  threatened 
unemployment  was  not  wholly  avoided  during  the  winter  of 
1927-28,  due  in  part  to  a  moderate  business  recession  and  in 
part  to  the  continuous  movement  toward  greater  efficiency  in 
manufacturing  plants  which  led  to  the  release  of  some  workers. 
But  this  unemployment  proved  short-lived  and,  as  1928  ad- 
vanced, business  activity  was  resumed  and  employment  con- 
ditions improved.  Similarly  the  world  credit  situation  was. 
relieved  from  the  threatened  stringency  and  was  again  in  a 
strong  position.  Commodity  prices  recovered  from  the  extreme 
low  point  of  the  summer  of  1927. 

But  the  low  money  rates  of  1927 — while  they  probably  aided 

in  avoiding  serious  business  depression  and  unemployment  and' 

I  in    avoiding   a  world   monetary   stringency — had    the   effect   of 

|  stimulating   speculation    in   securities    and,    as    1928    advanced, 

•  speculative  activity  was  resumed  on  a  grand  scale.    Thousands 

;  of  people  all  over  the  country  became  convinced   that  security 

prices  would  rise  continuously.    Many  neglected  their  business 

to  speculate   in  securities.     It  was   an   exhibition  of   the  same 

kind    of    psychology    as    has    appeared    from    time    to    time   in 

history,   from   John   Law's   Mississippi    Bubble  to   the   Florida 

real-estate  boom.     History  has   taught  that  these   speculations 

leave  in  their  wake  a  train  of  wreckage. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  faced  the  problem  of  attempting 
to  retard  the  pace  of  speculation  without  penalizing  legitimate 
business.  For  whenever  the  Reserve  System  exerts  its  influence 
towards  higher  money  rates,  the  results  are  felt  not  only  by 
speculators  but  by  every  one  who  borrows  money.  The  policy 
of  1928  had  to  be  something  of  a  compromise  between  a 
rigorous  restriction  of  credit  for  speculative  uses  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  supplies  of  funds  for  business.  The 
extent  of  the  success  of  this  policy  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Money 
rates  have  indeed  been  dear  for  speculation  but  comparatively 
reasonable  for  business  and  agriculture.  But  it  still  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  speculative  movement  can  pass  without 
the  usual  wreckage. 

This,  in  brief,  and  without  any  of  the  qualifications  and 
subtleties  which  any  complete  discussion  would  involve,  is  the 
record  of  Federal  Reserve  action  for  the  past  seven  years  in 
relation  to  the  general  credit  and  business  situation.  Just  how 
important  the  influence  of  the  Reserve  System  has  been  in 
retarding  speculative  booms  and  in  relieving  business  depression 
and  unemployment,  no  one  can  say.  Economic  causes  and 
effects  are  always  so  blurred  by  a  multitude  and  variety  of 
influences  that  no  single  cause  can  be  segregated  and  the  ex- 
perience up  to  this  time  is  not  sufficient  for  any  sweeping 
generalization. 

But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  Reserve  System  has 
been  a  powerful  force  toward  business  stability  and  toward 
the  stability  of  employment.  The  Reserve  System  has  been 
lauded  for  its  aid  in  the  return  of  Europe  to  the  gold  standard 
and  to  monetary  stability.  It  has  been  lauded  for  its  pre- 
vention of  money  panics.  But  over  a  long  term  of  years  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  more  important  than  either 
of  these  may  be  its  influence  toward  leveling  out  the  booms 
and  depressions  which  in  past  times  have  brought  with  them 
so  much  of  human  unhappiness  and  distress. 


HOW  UNEMPLOYMENT  STRIKES  HOME 
(Continued  from   page   53) 


helping  them  make  adjustments  when  the  changes  come  in. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  man  out  of  a  job  doesn't  see,  as  do 
the  economists  and  engineers,  the  ultimate  effect  of  techno- 
logical progress.  He  only  knows  that  a  machine  is  taking  his 
place.  The  sentiment  of  a  group  of  workers  at  a  neighborhood 
club  was  that  labor-saving  machinery  is  the  workers'  worst 
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emy.     "It  certainly  is.     I  had  a  cousin  who  worked  in  D.'s 
becking  bills.     They  got  in   adding  machines   and  three  girls 
ot  laid  off.    They  had  to  learn  the  shoe  business."     "K.  &  E.'s 
ought  rug  machines  and  laid  off  a  hundred  people.     Six  girls 
ok  the  place  of  a  hundred."     "One  girl  had  to  take  the  place 
three,  running  a  machine  at  R.'s  mill.     If  she  doesn't  like 
|:  she  can  get  out."     "It  used  to  take  four  days  to  load  a  boat. 
Jow   a  machine   loads   it   in  nine   hours   with   only   one   man 
orking." 

Also  outside  the  workers'  control  are  the  ups  and  downs  of 
siness  enterprise  which  close  or  merge  plants,  and  accentu- 
ting  his  difficulties  is  the  very  proficiency  he  achieves  over  a 
criod  of  years  at  some  one  process  or  machine.  Once  he  is 
islocated  from  it,  he  may  have  no  more  than  a  common  la- 
orer's  footing  in  seeking  some  other  job. 
The  Harkin  ''boys,"  aged  thirty-six  and  forty,  live  around 
lie  corner  from  a  Philadelphia  settlement  in  a  ricketty  little 
our-room  house  where  their  queer  old  mother  keeps  house  for 
tiem.  Bennie,  the  oldest,  is  a  humpback,  and  a  friendly,  cheer- 
:1,  little  man.  He  started  work  in  a  glass  works  where  he 
(carried  in''  for  fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  seven  years.  When 
bis  place  closed  down  it  took  him  only  a  week  to  find  a  job 
another  glass  works  which  six  months  later  closed  too. 
nnie  took  himself  out  of  town  and  later  was  working  in  a 
lotor  works.  Here  he  stayed  tending  the  same  drill  press  for 
years  at  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  The  last  two  years  there 
ere  changes  in  machinery  and  work  was  slack,  but  they  kept 
ennie  on.  Finally  there  was  a  complete  reorganization  and 
boss  had  to  tell  Bennie  to  go.  Bennie  says  that  the  boss 
nost  cried  and  said,  "I'd  almost  sooner  see  myself  be  laid 
than  you."  "That,"  Bennie  went  on,  "was  last  winter  and 
was  off  six  months.  The  boss  sent  for  me  last  summer.  I 
orked  seven  weeks  and  then  the  factory  slacked  up  again 
now  it's  been  eight  months  since  I  ain't  workin'." 

NOTHER  day  his  sister  told  the  rest  of  their  story.   With 
the  help  of  her  brothers  through  the  years,  she  has  sup- 
rted  a  family  of  six  children  by  scrubbing.   "It  wouldn't  be  so 
if  they  weren't  such  worrisome  boys,"  she  said,  "but  Joseph 
ver  shuts  his  mouth  about  getting  a  job.     Bennie  says  he 
Iks   in  his  sleep   about   it.     You   see   it's   because  they  were 
ch  steady  workers  that  they  worry  so.     I  never  knew  them 
be  discharged  out  of  a  place.     It  always  closed  down.    Joseph 
pas  put  in   a  home   after  our   father  died,   and   the  last  two 
ears  they  put  him  to   work  in   a  brush  factory  for  $3.50  a 
ek.     They  saved  his  money  for  him  and  when  he  come  out 
had  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  so  he  made  a  place  for 
mother.    He  was  eighteen  then.    Right  away  he  got  him- 
If  a  job  at  a  worsted  mill  at  $16.40  a  week.     He  worked  for 
elve  years  at  that  same  mill,  taking  care  of  the  same  ma- 
binery   at   the   same   money;    till   the  last   two   years   he   got 
aised  to  $18.75.     He  worked  at  that  place  till  it  closed  down. 
[t  took  him  two  months  to  get  in  another  worsted  mill,  but  he 
orked  at  this  next  one  for  four  years  till  that  closed   down 
year.      Then   he   was    eighteen    months    out    of    work — I 
rhought  he'd  go  insane,  always  running  the  feet  off  him  look- 
tig.     He  took  his  money  out  of  building  and  loan,  and  what 
nth  connivin'  and  not  eating  very  much,  it  managed   to  last 
liem  over  till  he  got  work  again.     Of  course  he  couldn't  help 
ae  or  Mamie's  family;  but  when  they  had  it,  them  two  boys 
ertainly  always  gave  it  to  us.    And  with  all  that,  when  Joseph 
tras  working  he  never  let  a  week  go  over   his  head  without 
lifting  away  two  dollars.    Thank  God  he's  working  again  now. 
iHe   got   this   through   studyin"   the    papers.     We   seen   the    ad 
•about  a  mill  out  in  the  country  wanting  night  work,   and  he 
•run  over  there   and  got  the  job.     I   said  the  other  day,   'Say 
•Joe,  you'd  oughta  buy  yourself  a  suit.    You  look  awful.'     He 
says,  'Oh,  this'll  do  me  a  good  spell  yet,  but  I  guess  I'd  better 
get  Bennie  one  between  this  and  Easter.'     You  see  Bennie  al- 
ways  did   like   to   keep  hisself   neat   and    respectable   and   he's 
isuch   a   looking  sight   now.     Yes,   them   boys  never   gave   this 
^neighborhood  five  minutes  trouble." 

The  instances  cited  give  only   a  glimpse  of  the  field  which 

•'the    settlement    study    is    exploring.      We    are    gathering    our 

testimony  from  neighbors  and  from  neighborhood  workers  who 

know  the  tenements  of  New  York,  the  textile  districts  of  Phila- 

.'  delphia,    the   automobile   center   of   Detroit,   the   stockyards   of 

Chicago,   the  steel  district  about  Pittsburgh,  the  longshoremen 


ke  weekly  MOUNTAIN 
at  Mrs.  Winoski's   TOE  Winoski'8  wo1*  shins 

J  and  overalls  pile  up. Minna's 

dresses  soil  quickly  at  the  mill.  The  Winoski  babies 
contribute  their  share.  So  the  wash  is  a  weekly  mountain. 

Make  the  washing  easier  for  Mrs.Winoski,  and  she  has 
more  energy  left  to  raise  her  standards  of  living.  A  simple 
way  to  do  this  is  to  suggest  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  every  soap-and-water 
task. The  extra  help  of  two  safe,  active  cleaners  instead  of 
one.  Good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  (You  can 
smell  it!)  Naplha  the  dirt-loosener,  and  soap  the  dirt 
remover.  Working  together,  they  get  even  the  biggest 
wash  fresh  and  clean  without  hard  rubbing.  Moreover, 
Fels-Naptha  gives  this  extra  help  with  cool,  luke- 
warm or  hot  water;  an  important  point  where  facilities 
are  limited. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 


©  1929,  FeU  &  Co. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN   BAR 
WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  if  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
mew  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

A.k  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  twt  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Harry  F.  Ward's  New  Book 

OUR  ECONOMIC  MORALITY 
AND  THE  ETHIC  OF  JESUS 

By   the  author   of  The  New  Social  Order 

In  common  practice  the  theologian  either  ignores  the  economic 
problem  as  irrelevant  or  gives  it  up  as  insoluble  and  so 
religion  becomes  otherwordly  and  futile.  The  economic 
determinist  behaves  similarly  in  regard  to  the  problem  of 
God.  What  a  problem  that  leaves  us!  Split  between 
quietists  and  atheists — both  alike  helpless  before  the  needs 
and  tragedy  of  life. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  two  main  needs  of  man — bread  and 
brotherhood,  sustenance  and  God— can  ever  be  met  by  seek- 
ing them  apart  from  each  other? 

This  work  raises  two  main  issues:  (1)  Can  both  our  eco- 
nomic morality  and  the  ethic  of  Jesus  continue  to  live  in  the 
same  world?  Or  must  one  nullify,  absorb,  or  destroy  the 
other?  (2)  What  is  the  effect  of  our  economic  morality 
upon  the  nature  of  man  and  the  future  of  human  society? 


At  your  bookstore — $2.50 
The   Macmillan   Company,    New   York 
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"The  enforcement  of  criminal  law  in  this  country  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation." — Wm.  Howard  Taft 

POLITICS  AND 

CRIMINAL 
PROSECUTION 

By  RAYMOND  MOLEY 

Professor  of  Public  Law  at   Columbia    University 

The  most  realistic,  authoritative,  and  important  work 
on  law  enforcement. 

"As  devastating  as  arraignment  of  justice,  so  called, 
as  one  could  expect  to  read.  His  impartiality,  his 
understatement,  his  lack  of  dogmatism,  his  un- 
willingness to  take  sides,  merely  intensify  the  short- 
comings of  the  system  he  describes.  As  fascinating 
as  a  novel  from  the  latter  point  of  view." 

2V.  Y.  Times  $2.50 

MINTON,BALCH  &  CO.,  New  York 


Just     Published! 
THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 

IN     FAMILY.     MEDICAL.     AND     PSYCHIATRIC     SOCIAL     WORK 

$</  LOUISE  C.  ODENCRANTZ 

T  T  ERE  IS  the  only  complete  and  authoritative 
•*•-*•  descriptive  analysis  of  the  social  worker  and 
his  job — who  he  is,  what  he  does,  his  compensa- 
tion, the  skill  and  knowledge  he  uses  in  his  work, 
his  qualities  and  habits  of  work,  his  education  and 
preparation.  This  book  presents  in  well-organized 
and  convenient  form  the  results  of  the  extensive 
two-year  study  of  positions  in  this  field  receptly 
completed  by  a  distinguished  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  assisted 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  THE  SOCIAL 
WORKER  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  social  worker.  Send  for  your  copy  today! 

374   pages         Price    $2.50 


HARPER   AND    BROTHERS 
49   E.   33rd   St.,    N.   Y.   C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  roe  one  copy  of  The  Social  Worker  on  approval 
for    ten    days    free    examination. 


Business    Connection 


of  the  ports.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show  how  business  de-! 
pressions  can  be  prevented,  how  seasonal  work  may  be1 
straightened  out,  or  technological  changes  adjusted;  but  to! 
show  in  human  terms  why  these  things  are  worth  the  doing. 
Our  commission  is  to  mass  the  serious  consequences  we  are 
conscious  of  in  the  lives  of  the  people  about  us  in  ways  that 
will  help  raise  the  question  whether  much  unemployment  can- 
not and  should  not  be  prevented.  And  back  of  that  question 
another:  whether  the  burden  of  such  unemployment  as  may 
be  a  necessary  part  of  our  changing  industrial  life,  and  over 
which  the  workers  have  little  or  no  control,  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  fall  most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
it  and  with  results  so  devastating. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  WITHIN  EMPLOYMENT 
(Continued  from  page  40) 
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withheld  until  the  slump  actually  hit  the  trade.  The  new 
and  inexpensive  line  of  goods  was  then  offered  to  the  market. 
As  a  result,  this  mill  has  been  operating  both  day  and  night 
during  practically  the  entire  textile  depression. 

The  moment  one  begins  to  forecast,  one  discovers  the  bear 
ing  of   diversification   on   the   study  of   the   employment  cur 
Such  diversification  must  be  both  geographical  and  by  varietie 
of  product.    It  frequently  happens  that  one  section  of  the  con 
try  is  down  when  another  section  is  enjoying  prosperity.     It 
also  necessary  to  diversify  the  line  so  that  if   the  demand   for 
one  article  falls  off  one  is  prepared  to  turn  out  a  larger  supply 
of  something  else  for  which  there  is  a  market  at  the  moment. 

The  practice  of  scientific  management  in  the  last  analysis 
involves  first  of  all  a  fundamental  change  in  attitude.  Work- 
ers and  employers  alike  must  cease  to  regard  unemployment 
as  an  act  of  God  and  recognize  that  breaks  in  continuous  em- 
ployment constitute  an  indictment  of  men  and  management. 

The  employers  of  the  country  have  only  recently  begun  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  annual  income  of  their  employes — as 
contrasted  with  hourly  or  weekly  rates — having  been  led  to 
this  by  the  requirements  of  the  income  tax  for  a  listing  of 
employes  by  yearly  incomes.  It  has  come  as  a  shock  to  many 
employers  to  realize  the  difference  between  a  theoretical  an- 
nual return  based  on  the  hourly  rate  and  the  actual  income 
received  by  the  worker. 

There  are  many  causes  that  keep  us  from  reaching  our 
theoretical  level  of  accomplishment  that  will  never  be  disclosed 
in  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  distrust  which  permeates  even 
the  best  of  our  industrial  establishments.  In  this  I  am  referring 
quite  as  much  to  the  more  or  less  obvious  shortcomings  of 
management  as  I  am  to  those  subtle  failures  of  the  workers 
resulting  in  large  part  from  labor's  long  and  gruelling  struggle 
with  their  employers. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  will  clarify  this.  Men  in  the  elec- 
trical industry  recognize  that  the  demand  for  power  in  the 
typical  industrial  establishment  reaches  its  maximum  between 
9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  then  falls  off  rapidly  until 
the  noon  hour.  The  afternoon  peak  which  is  reached  about 
3  o'clock  is  not  usually  as  high  as  the  morning  peak.  The- 
oretically, of  course,  the  demand  for  power  should  reach  a 
certain  level  within  a  short  time — say  thirty  minutes — after  the 
opening  hours  and  remain  at  or  near  this  level  throughout  the 
day.  There  are  manufacturing  plants  where  this  is  approxi- 
mately true,  as,  for  instance,  at  Mr.  Ford's  Dearborn  and 
Rouge  River  establishments.  But  they  are  exceptional.  Elec- 
trical engineers  as  a  class  are  apt  to  attribute  the  fact  that 
the  morning  peak  falls  rapidly  until  noon  to  fatigue  or  soldier- 
ing or  sabotage  according  to  their  social  outlook.  But  prac- 
tically every  electrical  engineer  finds  the  cause  for  this  un- 
evenness  of  demand  for  industrial  power  in  the  attitude  of  the 
workers.  As  I  once  explained  to  Mr.  Gompers,  old-line  elec- 
trical men  see  in  this  load  curve  "a  mathematical  expression 
of  the  cussedness  of  labor." 

When  Gifford  Pinchot  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
appointed  a  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  electrical  industry,  labor,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  equipment,  to  study  this  subject.  Charles 
J.  Russell,  the  able  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company,  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  resulting  in- 


vestigation   confirmed   the    facts    as   to   the    fluctuating   demand 
for    power    in    industrial    establishments.      No    explanation    for 
his   curve    was    put    forward.      But    any    adequate    machinery 
rough  which   workers   and   employers   might  join   in  working 
ut  cause  and  effect  is  wholly  lacking.     The  piece-rate  system 
ndoubtedly  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  curve.     Fatigue  also 
i  a   factor.     But   I   believe   that   at  least  one-half   of   the   re- 
sponsibility for  this   tremendous  waste   would   be   found   to   lie 
[at  the   door  of  management.     There   remains  here   an   oppor- 
tunity for  research  that  would  yield  enormous  returns  in  dol- 
ars   and   cents   and    at   the   same    time   show  conclusively    the 
:ed  for  close  understanding  between  management  and  men  if 
merican    industries    are    to    gain    the    goals    of    efficiency    and 
conomy  already  in  sight. 

In  the  absence  of  the  facts,  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
|relative  importance  of  losses  due  to  that  type  of  unemployment 
contemplated  by  the  phrase  "unemployment  within  employ- 
ment," on  the  one  hand,  and  that  which  grows  out  of  broader 
industrial  dislocations  on  the  other.  But  certainly  employers 
and  workers  who  are  led  to  study  the  causes  of  discontinuity 
in  a  single  establishment  will  take  more  and  more  interest  in 
those  national  and  international  relationships  which  in  war  and 
peace  keep  us  from  the  chance  to  work,  and  when  having  work 
to  do  keep  us  from  working  at  our  highest  efficiency. 

Unemployment  must  be  classed  with  war  and  disease  and 
ignorance  as  one  of  the  master  handicaps  of  the  race,  and  yet 
the  study  of  its  underlying  causes  has  hardly  begun.  I  agree 
with  those  who  feel  that  its  ultimate  control  will  be  brought 
about  largely  through  the  technique  and  attitude  found  use- 
ful in  bringing  one  plant  after  another  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  possible  continuity  of  service — both  the  establishment 
a  whole  and  each  individual  associated  with  it. 


PROSPERITY  RESERVES 
(Continued  from  page  26) 


had  dammed  back  public  works  as  non-essentials.  The  cities 
had  conserved  their  borrowing  power.  The  period  of  the  great 
tide  of  public  works  was  the  period  of  business  revival.  Public 
works  were  not  the  sole  cause,  but  started  other  activity;  cour- 
age and  confidence  revived. 

A  change  in  public  psychology  brings  a  change  in  conduct. 
Henry  S.  Dennison,  president  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  put  this  clearly  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
.Commerce:  "When  the  merchant  is  saying,  'By  golly,  we  can't 
buy  freely,'  and  is  cutting  his  orders;  when  the  manufacturer 
finds  his  inventories  piling  up  and  says,  'At  this  rate  we  shall 
be  wiped  out,'  and  stops  buying;  just  at  this  time  the  announce- 
ment of  a  Public  Works  Reserve  may  encourage  new  buying  all 
along  the  line.  For  new  consumer  purchasing  power  is  sure 
to  follow.  A  million  dollars  started  in  circulation  at  such 
a  time  is  worth  probably  ten  millions.  Every  man  reemployed 
pays  up  his  bills — let  us  say,  to  the  grocer,  who  is  a  little  freer 
and  buys  not  so  closely  as  before.  Every  contractor  who  gets 
orders  and  can  place  them  directly  with  the  mill  makes  it 
possible  for  the  mill  to  do  and  to  dare  what  it  could  not  do 
with  the  whole  business  world  as  tight  as  it  gets  during  a 
depression." 

So  public  work  need  not  employ  all  the  unemployed  but  only 
a  few  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  upward  move- 
ment. Beginning  farther  back  in  the  business  cycle,  if  the 
(peak  of  the  boom  is  kept  from  soaring,  the  fall  will  not  be 
to  as  low  a  level. 

Meanwhile  how  big  a  fellow  is  this  public-works  chap?    Are 
e  sending  a  boy   to   do   a  man's  work?      The  income  of   the 
nited  States  as  a  going  concern  is  about  ninety  billion  dollars. 
10  per  cent  industrial  depression  would  be   a  drop  of  nine 
lillions.    All  construction  is  about  seven  billions.     Public  works 
about  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  all  construction.1    If  public 
orks  were  doubled  in  a  year  of  depression,  the  increase  would 
'  ^therefore  fill  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  hole  made  by  a  10 
per  cent  industrial  depression.     So  even  according  to  a  purely 
mechanical   theory  of   the   business        (Continued   on   page  90) 


'  Sec  Department  of  Commerce  Year  Book  of  1926.  the  Commercial  &  Finan- 
cial Chronicle,  reports  of  municipal  bond  sales,  the  Engineering  News  Rec- 
ords, reports  of  contracts  let. 


We've  raised  $174,490,028! 

WE  CAN  AID    YOU 

Marts  and  Lundy  have  directed  capital  fund  campaigns 
totaling  $174,490,028  for  philanthropic  and  public-serving 
organizations. 

Our  service  includes  not  only  counsel  and  guidance 
but  the  energetic,  consecrated  on-the-ground  efforts  of 
one  of  our  experienced  directors.  He  becomes  a  loyal, 
hard-working,  tireless,  enthusiastic  member  of  your  or- 
ganization for  the  several  weeks  or  months  of  your 
campaign. 

When  your  institution  needs  capital  funds  for  a  new 
building,  old  debts  or  endowment,  consult  us  without 
obligation. 

MARTS  &  LUNDY,  Inc. 

Directors  of  Successful  Campaigns  for 
Philanthropic   Purposes 

527    Fifth    Avenue  17  North  High  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Columbu»,    Ohio 

Financing   Philanthropy,  quarterly  paper,  free  on  request. 


PICTURES 

to    help   you   Illustrate   your   reports   and   ap- 
peals.    A   selection    will  be  sent   on  approval. 

PAUL  PARKER,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


"SPIRITUAL  ECONOMICS" 

A  Plea  for  Christianity  in  Action  by  John  Emery  McLean. 
A  book  that  should  be  read  by  every  friend  of  social  justice. 
Economics    discussed    from    a    new    angle    and    a    solution 
offered  for  perplexing  social  problems.       Price  75  Cents. 
HENRY  GEORGE  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA 
1306  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &   CO. 
464  Fulton  Street Brooklyn.  N    Y 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and   North   Moore  Streets  New   York 


A»»A*VV\.*tV\*W 

5  Letters,  early  personal  documents,  authenticated 
<;  incidents,  which  throw  new  light  upon  Negro- 
white  relations,  are  sought  for  use  in  a  broad  study 
of  interracial  attitudes.  These  will  be  carefully 
handled  and  safely  and  promptly  returned  to  sender. 

Address : 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON,  Dept.  of  Social  Science         ;| 
Fisk   University,   Nashville,   Tennessee  ^ 
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We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.     Expert  scholarly  service.     AUTHOI'S  RESXABCB 
_ BUREAU.     500   Fifth  Avenue,   New   York. 
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SPEAKERS: 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

irsjgfllB'fllgWWWw^igw'iflff^^ 


Washington  University 

George   Warren   Brown    Department 
of  Social  Work 


SUMMER    SESSION 

Offers  the  following  Courses 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 
LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  THE  LAW 

BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 

THE  COMMUNITY 

June  1 4th,  to  July  26th,  1929 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER  SESSION 


Liberal    Arts — Graduate — Education — Law — Music — Commerce 
— Journalism — Speech. 


All  schools  open  June  24.     All  close  August  17,  except  Music 
and  Speech  (August  2)  and  Law  (August  24). 

Program    includes   courses    preparing    for    Social   Work,   Play- 
ground,   Recreation    and    Group   Leadership. 


For  Bulletin,  address  the 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

150  University   Hall,  Evanston,   III. 


Classes.  Northwestern  University  offers  instruc- 
tion in  playwriting  under  Theodore  Hinckley,  editor  of  THE 
DRAMA.  Playshop  production  for  all  promising  material.  Full 
program  of  courses  in  Dramatic  Literature,  Play  Producing,  Direct- 
ing, Design,  Acting,  Lighting,  etc.  For  information  write 
School  of  Speech  and  Theater  Arts,  Evanston,  Illinois 


Smith  College  School 

for 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 
MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for   the   full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period    of    nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A   summer    course    of    eight    wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 


Write  for  catalog  B 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE     PENNSYLVANIA     SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


A   New  Program   of 
Graduate  Training 

for 

Community   Social   Work,   Social 
Case   Work   and    Public   Health    Nursing 


3  I  I    South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia,   P« 


Chateau  deBures 


Seine  et  Oise,   Franc* 
Par  Villennes, 


Country   Boarding   School  to   Prepare   Boys  for   American   Colleges 
Address,   Chateau   de   Bures  Par    Villennes,   Seine  et   Oise,  France 

30   Acres.      Own    farm.      New   dormitories    with    outdoor   sleeping 

porches.      Gymnasium.      Athletic    fields.      17    miles    from    Paris. 

Modern.    ProgresatTe    Methods.      25    American    and    Foreign    Masters. 
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Jl  Western  Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

Graduate   Professional    Training    in 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WELFARE  GROUP  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Field  Instruction   provided  for  in 
Cleveland  Social  Agencies 

MAIN  OFFICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAMP 


J      <Jt 


LLLIPUT 


—  a  new  idea  — 
a  camp  for  4  to  9  year  olds. 

A  real  house;  ideal  surroundings;  accessible.  Staff 
composed  entirely  of  experts  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  care  and  guidance  of  small  children.  Resi' 
dent  physician;  trained  nurse.  Limited  enrollment. 
Endorsed.  ANNE  JOSEPHSON,  Director.  1880 
University  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Combines  advantages  of  home,  camp  and  school. 


BLIND  RELIEF  LAWS 

by 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN  AND  EVELYN  C.  McKAY 

QTUDENTS  of  social  legislation  will  be  interested 
"^  in  this  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  should  underlie  public  relief  for  the  blind. 

The  monograph  contains  a  practical  discussion  of 
the  structure  and  administration  of  blind  relief  laws, 
together  with  the  texts  of  the  various  state  laws  of 
this  kind  and  an  historical  sketch  of  each. 

Cloth   $1.50  Paper  $1.00 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  46th  St.,  New,  York,  N.  Y. 


DEVELOP  POWER 


AT  HOME 

to  initiate,  periefere,  achieve;  carry  on  through  life 

your  education;  earn  credit  toward  a  Bachelor  degree,  by 

using  the  450  courses 

Cfjc  ®m'uers(itp  of  Chicago 

Gives  by  Correspondence 

Inquire,  or  check  the  advertisement  to  show  desire  mod  mail 
to    MS   Ellis  Hall,  University   of  Chicago.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey — Twice  a  Month — $5.00 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Surrey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 

Name ...  Address 4-1-29 


WHAT  DOES  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  OFFER  AS 

A  CAREER?  (2)  ".  .  .  financial  returns  equal  to  and  frequently 
better  than  other  socialised  professions,   such   as  teaching,  public 

health  work,  etc.  .   .   ."   (See  Pamphlet,  p.   7.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  course  of  study  to  college  graduates   in 
preparation  for  Jewish  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession. Scholarships  and  Fellowships  rang- 
ing from  $150  to  $1000  are  available 
for  the  next  school  year. 

For  full  information,  address  the  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

71  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS  FOR  1929-1930 
PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child    Welfare 
Community  Work 
Rural  Work 

Special  attention  given  to  Field  Work 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
18   Somerset  Street,    Boston,   Massachusetts 


tHntoersrttp  of  Chicago 

fcfce  £rabuate  g>chool  of  feotial  &erb»ce  atamntetratum 

Spring  Quarter,  April  I — June  12 

Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  June   17 — July  24 
Second  Term,  July  25 — Aug.  30 

Academic  Year,  1929-30,  begins  October  I,  1930 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 
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IVE   ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIC    NATIONAL,    INTERNATIONAL 


^^ 


AMERICAN  GENETIC  ASSOCIATION, 

INC. —  306  Victor  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  "To  promote  increase  and  diffusion 
o!  knowledge  concerning  Heredity".  Publishes 
monthly  Journal  of  Heredity,  which  gives 
announcements  and  discussions  of  recent  dis- 
coveries regarding  heredity — with  ample  illus- 
trations. Membership  composed  of  research 
geneticists  and  leaders  in  many  fields,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  etc.  The 
Association  is  anxious  to  learn  oi  cases  of 
identical  twins  reared  apart,  which  give 
unique  opportunities  to  study  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  environment.  Membership  dues  $3.00 
per  year. — Sample  copy  of  Journal  of  Heredi- 
ty and  circular  illustrating  heritable  charac- 
ters sent  on  request. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  489  Palmer  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  condi- 
tions through  conference,  cooperation,  and 
popular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding  oi 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Nor- 
man Thomas,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE 
UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  311 
South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information 
given. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF  WAR  — 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, 532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Aims  to  stimulate  the 
movement  against  war  and  to  increase 
the  coordination  of  peace  forces.  It 
stands  for  progressive  world  organiza- 
tion, worldwide  reduction  of  armaments 
by  international  agreement  to  police 
status,  and  worldwide  education  for 
peace.  Subscription  to  "News  Bulle- 
tin", 50  cts.  a  year.  List  of  publications 
free. 


List  your  organization 
in  this  Directory  which 
will  appear  regularly  in 
Survey  Graphic. 
Rate  for  year  (twelve 
insertion*)  $42.00 


(Continued  from  page  87)  cycle,  now  out  of  date,  pub- 

lic works  are  an  important  factor.  Such  a  ratio  of  increase 
is  possible,  for  it  was  achieved  in  1921  under  the  leadership  of 
the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  when  sales  of 
municipal  bonds  for  public  work  doubled. 

Would  a  Prosperity  Reserve  diminish  so-called  technological 
unemployment — the  displacement  of  workers  by  labor-saving 
machinery  and  more  efficient  management?  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  primary  cause  for  the  drop  of  600,000  persons  from 
factory  pay-rolls  since  1920.  Agriculture  is  getting  along  with 
650,000  less  persons,  and  mining  with  100,000  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  same  period  there  have  been  large  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  employed  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication (902,000)  domestic  and  personal  service  (761,000), 
distribution  (691,000).  The  Prosperity  Reserve  would  not 
arrest  technological  unemployment  or  the  shift  to  new  occu- 
pations, but  might  tide  people  over  temporarily  while  seeking 
adjustment.  For  instance,  in  a  year  of  rapidly  decreasing  fac- 
tory employment  for  technological  reasons,  the  release  of  the 
reserve  would  increase  employment  directly  in  cement,  steel, 
transportation,  retail  distribution  and  so  on,  and  indirectly  by 
the  amount  of  its  general  purchasing  power  exerted  upon  all 
commodities  and  services.  It  would  be  a  temporary  refuge 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  until  the  traffic  signal  shows  green 
for  general  employment.  A  displaced  factory  worker  might 
get  one  of  the  jobs  created  by  the  reserve — for  instance,  as 
truck  driver — while  he  makes  his  adjustment  to,  let  us  say, 
radio  aerial  fixer. 

[""HE  Prosperity  Reserve  principle  has  for  years  been  sup- 
J.  ported  by  such  bodies  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Seattle  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  by  resolutions  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  by  party  platforms,  and  by  its  active  proponents, 
the  American  Engineering  Council,  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  Since  he  presided,  as  secretary  of  commerce,  over 
the  Conference  on  Unemployment  of  1921,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
never  failed  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  At  his  request,  Governor 
Brewster,  of  Maine,  urged  upon  the  Conference  of  Governors 
in  Louisiana  the  formation  of  a  construction  reserve  by  each 
state. 

Without  the  states  and  cities,  the  federal  government  is 
powerless  to  stabilize,  for  their  combined  volume  of  public 
works  is  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  federal  government. 
Lacking  a  definite  policy  or  control,  they  can  overbalance  any 
sound  position  the  federal  government  may  take.  The  states, 
for  instance,  control  the  timing  of  the  national  road-building 


program.  Although  the  federal  government  gives  them  aid 
of  about  dollar  for  dollar  on  major  highways,  each  state  decides 
whether  it  will  take  its  share  in  equal  amounts  each  year,  or 
more  some  years  than  others. 

For  the  cities,  the  long-term  city  plan  is  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward. It  holds  well-laid  plans  which  can  be  quickly  used 
when  a  depression  arrives — plans  that  will  avoid  choosing  a 
makeshift  and  wasteful  project.  A  depression  may  be  used 
as  a  good  lever  to  put  over  basic  improvements  long  delayed 
and  badly  needed. 

Cash  reserves  by  cities  and  states  are  not  desirable.  Credit 
reserves  are  better  because  they  release  credits  in  bad  times 
when  they  are  a  tonic  to  trade.  If,  on  the  contrary,  large 
municipal  bond  sales  are  made  in  boom  times,  instead  of  a 
tonic  they  are  a  heavy  pastry  piled  in  on  top  of  an  already 
gluttonous  gorge  of  private  credit,  and  may  be  the  final  pre- 
cipitant of  economic  illness.  What  commonly  happens  is  that 
a  city  exhausts  its  borrowing  power  during  boom  times  and 
has  little  credit  reserve  when  bad  times  come. 

Mr.  Hoover  in  1923  undertook  to  avert  a  building  boom 
and  the  depression  inevitably  to  follow.  He  sent  a  public  let- 
ter to  President  Harding  suggesting,  in  view  of  the  great 
activity  in  private  construction,  that  as  little  public  work  as 
possible  be  undertaken.  Federal  public  work  was  already  at 
an  agreed  minimum.  The  apparent  intention  was  to  warn  the 
building  industry  and  prospective  builders  that  the  pot  was 
already  seething  to  overflowing.  The  effect  of  the  letter  was 
the  postponement  of  a  large  amount  of  private  construction.  The 
halt  in  the  rise  in  volume  of  municipal  bond  sales  for  public 
.work,  which  occurred  at  the  same  time,  was  probably  not  due 
to  this  warning,  for  municipal  authorities  generally  are  not  yet 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  as  part  of  the  nation's  economic 
defense.  However,  in  this  instance  private  construction  alone 
was  able  to  accomplish  much.  Private  building  operators  who 
postponed  work  until  1924,  a  year  of  business  recession,  first 
avoided  adding  to  the  high  peak  of  1923  and  then  filled  in 
the  depression  of  1924,  thus  stabilizing  at  both  ends  the  build- 
ing industry,  its  twenty-seven  tributary  industries  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  situation. 

This  is  a  happy  example  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
Jones  bill,  of  exciting  far  wider  consequences  than  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  text  of  any  law.  The  Prosperity  Reserve  had 
become  general  prosperity  insurance.  The  public  was  un- 
aware that  trouble  had  been  averted.  Why  then  have  any 
legislation  if  the  act  of  a  public  official  may  have  such  re- 
sults? Because  it  is  unsafe  to  depend  upon  the  whim  or  the 
economic  education  of  successive  federal  officials.  Also  Con- 
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gress  has,  and  ought  to  have,  a  say  in  any  appropriation  policy 
and  the  whole  subject  should  be  aired  and  fought  out  there. 
Federal  legislation  should  give  in  advance  a  national  signal 
iO  that  all  can  move  synchronically.  As  a  traffic  signal,  a  go- 
ahead  order,  the  Jones  bill  is  a  big  step  forward. 

With  such  an  example  as  the  doubling  of  public-works  bonds 
sales  in  1921,  why  has  not  greater  progress  been  made?  Why 
is  it  that  after  ten  years  of  effort,  when  1927  unemployment 
was  almost  half  as  great  as  in  1921,  no  special  effort  can  be 
reported  by  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston, 
San  Francisco?  Why  is  it  that  California,  with  an  Emergency 
Public  Works  Commission,  made  no  use  of  it?  Professor  F. 
G.  Dickinson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  reports  these  facts, 
and  that  in  general  in  the  first  half  of  1928,  in  spite  of  many 
attempts  to  persuade  public  officials,  there  was  no  appreciable 
result.  New  York  State  responded  to  the  request  of  Governor 
Smith  and  increased  its  hard-road  contracts  from  $19,000,000 
in  the  first  half  of  1927  to  $26,300,000  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1928.  Contracts  for  public  buildings  in  New  York 
State,  not  so  subject  to  quick  changes,  fell  off  from  eleven  and 
three-quarter  millions  to  eight  millions.  The  result  was  that 
even  in  New  York  State,  where  an  energetic  and  convinced 
attempt  was  suddenly  made,  the  net  increase  was  only  8  per 
cent,  or  less  than  the  average  10  per  cent  increase  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  same  period,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
this  policy.1 

1928  was  not  a  year  of  depression,  yet  the  experience  of  New 
York  State  is  proof  that  a  public-works  program  cannot  be 
•uddenly  improvised  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A 
fire  department  must  be  formed  before  the  fire  breaks  out. 
A  Prosperity  Reserve  must  be  created  in  advance,  as  the  Jones 
and  Wagner  bills  provide.  The  experience  of  Philadelphia 
is  a  case  in  point.  An  influential  Chamber  of  Commerce  com- 
mittee wanted  public  work  advanced  early  in  1928.  A  large 
bond  issue  was  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  in  sixty  days,  yet 
all  the  efforts  failed  to  find  a  short  cut  to  begin  work  before 
the  vote.  In  years  of  employment,  councilmanic  leaders  had 
occasionally  found  legal  ways  of  doing  this,  but  unemploy- 
ment was  not  a  strong  enough  motive  to  overcome  the  inertia 
inherent  in  government. 

!PHIS  reveals  the  weakest  point  of  the  Prosperity  Reserve.  It 
A  will  not  get  votes.  City  officials  are  not  dependent  upon  long- 
term  results  for  holding  their  jobs  as  business  executives  are. 
A  Prosperity  Reserve  may  make  more  secure  the  jobs  of  citi- 
zens but  not  of  the  official,  whose  successor  may  reap  the 
political  advantage.  Spending  public  money  is  good  politics 
at  one  time;  economy  is  better  at  others.  These  times  may 
not  coincide  with  the  need  to  stabilize  employment.  Conse- 
quently we  cannot  expect  all  public  officials  to  dive  into  the 
Prosperity  Reserve  like  boys  into  the  old  swimming  hole.  They 
will  have  to  be  pushed  gradually  into  it  by  the  pressure  of 
business  and  banking  opinion.  Bankers,  by  nature  and  habit 
take  a  long  view  of  affairs.  A  sound  banker  plans  in  order 
that  his  bank  and  his  companies  may  not  lose  next  year  what 
they  made  this  year.  Stability  is  his  middle  name.  The  tech- 
nique of  working  out  the  Prosperity  Reserve  is  a  challenge  to 
good  banking  brains. 

Federal  leadership  is  needed.  Hundreds  of  isolated  banks 
used  to  be  helpless  in  panics  before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  created.  Every  panic  was  a  proof  that  a  central  reserve 
was  needed,  yet  it  required  a  dozen  panics  and  several  genera- 
tions to  achieve  this  essential  reform.  The  Prosperity  Reserve 
is  no  different,  only  simpler.  Perhaps  it  has  too  many  polite 
friends.  If  opponents  would  call  its  advocates  horse  thieves 
and  bolshevists,  it  might  speed  up  action. 

The  goal  is  worthwhile.  Leadership  and  devoted  followers 
are  needed.  Mississippi  floods  and  epidemics  have  not  brought 
more  misery  and  destruction  in  their  wake  than  have  periods 
of  unemployment.  The  dark  specter  of  joblessness  stalks  be- 
fore a  million  homes.  The  fear  of  it  is  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
conscious mind,  and  this  fear  explains  conduct  otherwise  in- 
explicable. Every  depression  is  a  strain  on  our  institutions  and 
our  system.  American  business  should  never  again  wait  for 
the  referee's  count  of  nine  before  struggling  to  its  feet.  The 
time  of  prosperity  is  the  time  for  preparation. 

1  Engineering  News  Record  gives  public  works  for  the  whole  country 
M  first  half  of  1927,  $604,000,000;  first  half  of  1928,  $665,000,000. 


THE  C  I  T  Y'S 
C  H  U  R  C  H—  a 
problem  In  the 
vast  muddling 
vat  of  humanity 


A  modern  treatment 
of  the  subject  com- 
parable with  Josiah 
Strong's  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  the  City" 


THE  CITYS  CHURCH 

By  H.   Paul  Douglass 

Author   of   "Prom    Survey    to    Service,"    "The    Church    in 
the   Changing   City" 

Vibrant  with  the  activity  of  city  life,  Dr.  Douglass  places 
in  proper  perspective  a  unique  interpretation  of  the  city 
and  its  religious  institutions. 

$1.50 

FRIENDSHIP  PRESS 

150   Fifth    Ave.,    New  York 


How  TO  ABOLISH 
THE  SLUMS 

By  E.  D.  SIMON 

Have  you  contemplated 
the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion the  slum  dweller  is 
forced  to  endure?  Con- 
sidered the  cruel  waste  of 
good  human  material  in  let- 
ting children  grow  up  under 
such  conditions?  Then  you 
are  driven  to  feel  that  this 
disgrace  to  our  civilization 
must  be  swept  away  what- 
ever the  cost.  The  chal- 
lenging task  before  the 
country  is  to  get  the  people 
out  of  the  slums.  This  book 
shows  the  quickest,  most 
effective,  and  least  costly 
way  of  accomplishing  it. 

$1.8O 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

55  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 
INC.  —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President 
104  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2  00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover.  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especally  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARJN9'  PC—  Promote.  the  cause 
01  '"?  n?™  °*  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres..  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601—  35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  P,«ident.  M.  C.  Migel 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  wfys 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind- 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
[esigned  to  promote  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Jind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  I,.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary  617  Mill.  Bldg.,  Washington! 
V.  L.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg 
Wfsh'"8ton  D  C.;  of  business  managfr 
101  East  20th  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
lo  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases-  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 

IT  "«?gnnn'  p,rograms-  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TOOL  OF  CANCER_Dr.  George  * 

SSS.  N^'r^fco^,  Ste'anl 
lissemmate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC.—  16   ]jast   53rd    Strect    New   Y   k 

Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
on-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 

ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
lies,  trams,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 

governesses,     tutors,     companions,     and     play 

leaders.      For  information   address  Jess  Perl- 

man,  Director. 

ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  PROP- 
ER HOUSING  FOR  GIRLS,  INC  __ 

Bureau  of  Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses 
for  girls.  108  East  30th  Street.  Investigated 
rooms  free  service. 

ASSOCIATION    OF   VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE—  15,  Fifth  Avenue 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y! 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED -  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 


school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  f  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
r.  Hill. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS — 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Purpose:  to  unify  effort  by  consultation  and 
cooperation  in  action,  and  to  represent  Prot- 
estant church  women  in  such  national  move- 
ments as  they  desire  to  promote  interdenomi- 
nationally. 

Florence  E.   Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Migrant  Work,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Women's  interdenominational  groups — state 
and  local — are  promoted. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

iJept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.   F. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes.  Sec'y. 


One  Goal 

IF  you  could  achieve  only  one  ideal 
in    social    welfare,    which     would 
you  choose? 

After  an  evening  meeting  at  a  con- 
ference of  social  work,  in  that  ex- 
pansive hour  at  the  shank  of  the  day, 
a  group  of  social  workers  asked  them- 
selves that  question.  One  of  them 
would  have  every  man  and  woman 
"health  conscious,"  another  suggested 
education  for  matrimony,  the  most 
universal  profession.  But  the  one  who 
caught  the  crowd  wanted  a  steady  job 
for  every  man ;  and  more — an  in- 
teresting job. 

If  that  were  achieved,  much  of  our 
social  work  would  be  unnecessary. 
Social  agency  after  social  agency  would 
close  its  doors.  Many  of  the  organi- 
zations listed  here  would  go  out  of 
existence ;  they  would  disappear  from 
these  pages. 

Under    those   conditions,   and    those 
only,  would  Survey  Graphic  be  willing 
to  part  company  with  them. 
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FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO. 
HIBITION  AND  THE  NEGRO— 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Dogan,  President;  I  Garland 
Penn,  Founder.  Wiley  College,  Marshall, 
Texas. 

HUDSON  GUILD— 436  West  27th  Street, 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  house;  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  way* 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  Work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV. 
ELERS  AID  SOCIETIES — 25   West  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP— 27  West  25th  St, 
New  York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Seventeen, 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining, 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 

TIONS Mrs.  Robert  E.   Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries;  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  hi  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  on  be- 
half of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To- 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advisr 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "Toe 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE  ASSO- 

CIATION  INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  ot 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is.  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  school* 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charier 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC  -Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charle* 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VISIT. 
ING  TEACHERS — 8  West  40th  St, 
New  York.  H.  W.  Nudd,  Chairman;  Jane 
F.  Culbert,  Sec'y.  Maintains  field  staff  fo» 
advisory  service.  Recommends  candidate* 
for  positions  and  awards  fellowships. 

SURVEY) 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


ATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Porter  R.  Lee,  president.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y.  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

ATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND   TEACHERS Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Marrs, 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

VTIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. — 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodor* 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davii,  Executavt 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for   health    work   among   colored    people. 
To  create  and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among   the  col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To  recruit,  help  educate  and  place  young 

colored  women  in  public  health  work. 
Work      supported      by      membership      and 
voluntary     contributions. 

ATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledgs 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
nving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  DAY 
NURSERIES— Mrs.  Hermann  Biggs,  Pres- 

idem.  Purpose  to  disseminate  knowledge  to 
all  nurseries.  Office,  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS—  At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Djrector. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1?  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION— Mr,.  Ella  A. 
Boole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of 
endeavor.  Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE-  An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holiey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FOUNDATION  FOR 
HEALTH,  Inc. —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Lenna  L.  Means,  M.DU  Hed.  3ir. 
To  create,  among  the  apparently  well,  an  in- 
dividual and  community  health  consciousness 
by  interpreting  the  technique  of  the  health 
examination  and  a  definitely  prescribed  health 
building  program  with  Positive  Health  as 
the  ultimate  goal.  Official  Text:  Hand- 
book on  Positive  Health,  $1.50.  Courses  in 
Good  Body  Mechanics  adapted  to  group  and 
individual  needs. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA — A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  MUler. 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 

Graphic:    30c    per    actual    line 
(12  insertions  a  year) 

Midmonthly :  28c  per  actual  line 
(24  insertions  a  year) 


ecialties.    For  example,  there 
ire   too   many   shoemakers   in 
^  /ienna ;  but  exquisite  Viennese 
I  eather      goods      are      known 
hverywhere.     So    courses    are 
;iven     unemployed     shoemakers     to     teach     them     the     finest 
.vorkmanship    in   leather.    There   is    a   special   training   school 
|lfor   waiters    and   hotel   and    restaurant   employes.     There    are, 
if    course,    classes    for    those    just    learning    the    trade;    but 
hey   are   quite   separate    from   the    advanced   courses.     In   the 
|atter,  languages  are  taught  and  the  refinements  of  skill  that 
nake  the  Austrian  waiter  desirable  all  over  the  world.     Semi- 
jikilled   clerks   are   similarly   taught   bookkeeping,    comptometer 
vork,  and  so  on.     In  this  case  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give 
he  person  several  skills  within  his  field,  thus  enabling  him  to 
qualify  for  more  types  of  employment.     These  special  courses 
nay  last  a  few  weeks  to  six  months.     A  related  part  of  the 
vork  of  Vienna's  employment  exchanges  is  vocational  guidance, 
he  difficulties  of  intelligent  guidance  where  the  entire  labor 
larket  is  in  constant  danger  of   oversupply  may  well  be   im- 
eined.     Knowledge  of  the  market  and  ability  to  forecast  labor 
nditions  are   required.    Combined  with  this  must  be  careful 
nalysis  of  the  individual's  aptitudes  for  different  types  of  work. 
For  this  latter  purpose,  an  exceptionally  able  and  well-balanced 
taff  of   psychologists   is   attached   to   the   employment   service, 
"heir  practical  tests  for  chauffeurs,  for  example,  might  prove 
of  great  help  in  cutting  down  reckless  driving  in  this  country. 
In  Vienna  and  throughout  Germany,  then,  the  employment 
.  change  does  not  represent  a  mechanical  allocation  of  unem- 
ployed persons  to  vacant  jobs.   It  is  the  organ  for  a  statesman- 
like attempt  to  understand  and,  through  understanding,  to  con- 
Ltrol  some  of  these  most  difficult  phases  of  unemployment.    Back 


ORGANIZING  THE  LABOR  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


of    placement    in    this    whole 
situation,     in     the     cases     of 
both    Germany    and    Austria, 
is    the   problem   of   marketing 
the  goods.    Austrian  shrinkage 
loss     of    colonies     restrict    their 
products.      Both    countries    lost 
the    wiping    out    of    savings 


of    territory     and    German 

ability    to    dispose    of    their 

their    home    markets     through 

during  the  disastrous  inflation  periods  which   they  experienced 

after  the  War. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  England  look  at  our  new  country 
with  its  rich  resources,  its  good  home  market  and  its  extensive 
trade,  and  think  that  our  problem  is  comparatively  simple,  even 
though  our  present  proportion  of  unemployed  may  be  as  great 
as  their  own.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  we  seriously  undertake 
to  control  unemployment  we  shall  need  to  scrutinize  closely 
their  experience,  whether  we  desire  to  copy  it  or  to  work  out 
a  method  which  meets  our  peculiar  national  temperament  and 
situation.  The  essentials  for  a  program  for  meeting  unemploy- 
ment, Europe  has  found  to  comprise:  statistical  measurement 
of  its  extent  and  character,  locally  and  nationally;  public  place- 
ment and  vocational  guidance,  local,  district  and  national;  some 
form  of  assurance  of  living  to  those  thrown  out  of  work,  com- 
bined with  constant  effort  to  find  them  other  occupation ;  and 
attention  to  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  industry,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  possibilities  of  development  of  the  home  market 
through  increase  of  the  buying  power  of  the  average  consumer. 
Finally,  the  European  measures  for  unemployment  insurance 
constitute  a  great  laboratory  wherein  we  may  study  their  trial 
and  errors  in  seeking  to  control  unemployment,  to  the  end 
that  in  working  out  our  mechanism  we  may  profit  by  their 
vast  experimentation. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  sir  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MATRON  for  congregate  institution  (fifty 
children).  Write  giving  education,  experience, 
minimum  salary  expected,  to  Hebrew  Orphans 
Home,  780  Washington  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED:  An  Executive  for  a  Health  Center 
in  the  foreign  settion  of  a  large  city.  Person 
may  either  have  h»d  social  work  or  nursing 
training  »r  preferbaly  a  combination  of  both. 
Give  education,  training,  age,  religion.  Send 
photograph.  6332  SCKVBY. 

WANTED:  A  Social  Worker  for  the  Staff  of 
a  general  Hospital  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  United  State*.  Must  be  college  graduate  with 
either  two  years  case  work  experience  or  certifi- 
cate from  a  school  of  Social  Work.  6249  SUSVEY. 


WANTED:  A  Medical  Social  Worker,  in- 
terested in  the  rehabilitation  of  tuberculous  per- 
•ons  and  those  suffering  from  heart  disease. 
State  age,  religion,  general  education,  training 
and  experience.  Send  photograph.  6331  StJivKY. 


WANTED:  For  the  months  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust, Recreational  Director  for  girls.  Applicant 
must  have  had  training  in  music  and  house- 
hold arts.  One  month  in  the  country  and  one 
month  at  the  shore.  Apply,  Superintendent  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  Newington,  Conn. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORK- 
ER. Please  state  experience,  age  and  remunera- 
tion desired,  giving  all  information  that  will  de- 
scribe your  qualifications.  Jewish  Welfare  Fede- 
ration, 555  East  Rich  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Enthusiastic  social  worker  or 
teacher  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The  Survey 
locally.  Liberal  commissions.  Address  THK 
SOKVZY,  112  E.  19th  St,  New  York. 


MEN    WANTED 

MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the  field  of 
institution  and  social  work  are  wanted  as 
students  in  The  National  Training  School  for' 
Institution  Executives  and  Other  Workers.  See 
classified  Ad  on  Page  95. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY;  expected  to  do 
some  case  work;  long  established  family  welfare 
society;  medium  sized  Eastern  city.  6309  SURVEY. 


LARGE  JEWISH  settlement  in  East  will  have 
opening  this  fall  for  woman  to  assist  director  of 
club  and  class  work.  Training  and  experience 
essential.  6308  SUSVKY. 


WANTED:  A  superintendent,  for  an  orthodox 
institution  for  aged,  helpless  and  infirm  Jews, 
housing  about  150  inmates.  Applicant  must  br 
an  observer  of  orthodox  Judaism.  State  age. 
previous  experience,  qualifications  and  givr 
reference.  Louis  Cohen,  Associated  Jewish 
Charities,  205  W.  Lombard  Street,  Balti 
more,  Md. 


WANTED:  A  man  with  institutional  experi- 
ence and  ability  to  be  a  Boys'  Supervisor  in  a 
dependent  congregate  institution.  Man  should 
be  single  and  a  worker  for  the  boys  best  interests. 
Salary  is  $75.00  per  month,  board  and  room. 
Institution  about  two  miles  from  city  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  State  age,  references  and  photo 
in  first  letter.  A  scout  worker  and  Protestant 
preferred.  6337  SutvEY. 


WANTED:  Dietitian  for  children's  <.u:nitur 
camps.  Only  person  with  technical  training  and 
extensive  experience  in  conduct  of  large  kitchen 
and  dining  room  will  be  considered.  Apply  in 
writing  only  giving  details  re  training  and  ex- 
perience. C.  J.  I.  Camps,  125  E.  85th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Trained  Jewish  case  worker  in 
large  Mid-Western  city.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  6339  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Jewish  young  man  to  assist  in 
boys  delinquency  work  in  large  Mid-Western 
city.  Training  and  experience  essential.  6340 
SORVBY. 


WANTED:  Young  woman  over  thirty,  with 
some  executive  ability,  for  Supervisor  of  play- 
ground and  neighborhood  center.  Desirable  qual- 
ifications: Some  experience  in  social  service,  in- 
terest in  progressive  educational  projects  and 
knowledge  of  recreation  techniques.  6341 
SURVEY. 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the   right  person   takes   experience   and   a   fine  judgment  of   per- 
sonalities.    We  are  qualified  to  do  the  preliminary  selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare     and    Religious    Organization*    with    executive 
secretaries,  club  and  recreation  leaders,  psychiatric  social  workers,  public  health 
nurses,  church  secretaries,  and   other   personnel. 

For  Institutions:  superintendents  and  assistants,  children's  supervisors,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospitals:  superintendents,  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
technicians,  occupational  therapists,  historians,  and  office  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East    Forty-second    Street 
New    York,    N.    Y. 


Our    service    to    employers   u    without    charge 


Adency    Telephone 
Ashland    6000 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work    Dept.    in  charge  of   Pauline   R. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University    of     Chicago    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sr  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington    2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


NEW  YORK  EXCHANGE  for  WOMANS  WORK 

VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 

(.Agency) 

541    Madison    Avenue  Plaza  2330 

Offers  placement  service  for  Mcntarr 
stenographers  with  COLLEGE  BACK- 
GROUND and  for  executives  in  all  type* 
of  food  work.  Applications  must  be  nude 
in  person. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED:  EMPLOYMENT  SECRETARY 
for  Working  Girls  Club  of  400  members.  Ex- 
perience in  Social  Case  Work  and  Placement 
work  with  Girls  required.  Good  salary  to  person 
with  adequate  training  and  background.  Reply, 
Huntington  Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:    Man  over  thirty  with   some  settl< 
merit  or  Jewish  Community  Center  experience,  a_ 
assistant   to  the   head   resident  of  a    large   settle- 
ment  located    in   a    Jewish    Neighborhood    not    in 
New  York  City.     Resident  position.     Apply  6342 

SUKVEY. 


DIRECTOR  for  women's  and  children's  camp 
in  mid-western  city.  Prefer  one  with  nursing 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Several 
volunteer  counselors  also  desired.  Write  full 
details  to  Box  6343  SURVEY. 


APPEALS   BY    MAIL 

•ETTER   LETTER   SHOP,  INC., 

106   East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A  dependable  and  complete 
service   of   quality. 

Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  expert*. 
Multigraphing,  Addressing  and  Mailing. 
Mimeographing;  Hooven  Letters:  Lists  compiled. 

Ask  Survey  Graphic  about  us 


FOR  THE  HOME 


1  1'H 


r        Alice   Bradley,   famous   expert, 
shows  just  flO!C  to  make  home  cook- 
.    cake-making,    candy  -making 
ve  big  profits      How  to  cater,  run 
TEA    ROOMS,    Motor    Inne.    CafaUT- 
r  51   Wnys   to   Make    Money,   in   yuuf 
BineM   or    zoud    positions.      Write    today    (or 
.oklet.    "Cookinc     for    Profit."     ifi    FREE. 
Auerlcu  Bthool  of  Horn*  Economic*,  871  E.  68th  St., 
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WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  TRAINED  CASE  WORKER,  for 
iitor's  position  in  Family  Social  Work.  United 
wish  Charities,  493  Ann  Street,  Hartford, 
mnecticut.  Attention  M.E. 


WANTED:  Man  or  women  under  thirty-five 
th  educational  and  recreational  training  to 
in  and  supervise  club  and  class  activities  in 
w  York  City  settlement  with  particular  refer- 
ee to  senior  boys  and  girls.  Must  be  familiar 
:h  play  school  program  and  interested  in  pro- 
Msive  education.  Non-resident.  6344  SURVEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  settlement  house.  Must 
experienced.  Room  and  board  in  return  for 
rvice.  6328  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


WANTED:  position  as  Superintendent  of 
nldren's  Institution,  or  as  Exctuive  of  chil- 
rn's  agency  with  institutional  facilities;  by 
man  having  had  sixteen  years  experience  in 
rial  work.  6330  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVE,  Jewish,  with 
Kllent  institutional  and  general  experience  de- 
new  position.  Business  and  engineering 
lining.  6333  SURVZY. 


|\S    TRAVELLING    COMPANION,   available 
15,     young     woman     age     18,     graduating 
.hfield    Seminary,    experienced    with    children, 
«hold  duties,  responsible,  self   reliant,  strong, 
Address  A.  L.  Granbery,  225  West  34th 
w   York. 


.APABLE    EXECUTIVE,    now    employed    in 
;.te  Institution  for  delinquent  girls,  also  formei 
t.  of   Childrens  Home,  wishes  executive  posl 
'i    in    an    Institution,    Hospital    or    Orphanage 
:st  references  furnished.     6324  SURVEY. 


_  ...OMAN,    good    appearance    and    personality, 
"  lurough   general    institutional   experience,    wishes 
ion;   charge  of   supplies  or  office.   Employed, 
change,   best   references.     6338    SURVEY. 


O  YOUNG  MEN,  twenty-two  and  twenty- 

years  old  want   positions  together,   close  to 

fliladelphia.     Want  chance  to  take  college  work. 
'    ;>ly   6336    SURVEY. 


VOMAN  of  experience  in  institutional  work 
lires  a  position  as  matron,  in  an  orphanage, 
ne  for  aged,  day  nursery,  or  as  boys  super- 
or.  Preferably  in  South  or  North  Dakota, 
iotestant.  Write  Box  118,  Grand  Forks,  North 
ikota. 


/DUNG  COLLEGE  WOMAN.  Three  years 
i  executive  secretary  of  large  civic  organization. 
1  perienced  in  publicity  work  and  editing  _  of 
fijanization  bulletin.  Attractive  personality, 
lets  public  well,  highly  recommended.  6345 


[STATISTICAL,  research  worker  (female); 
lir  year's  experience  in  psychiatric  research, 
|uding  field  and  hospital  investigations,  con- 
ucting  questionnaires,  familiarity  with  mechan- 
1  devices  involved,  graphs,  etc.  Applicant 
uld  also  consider  position  outside  of  psychiatric 
6346  SURVEY. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  with  social  service 
•€>erience  wishes  position  as  social  service 
irker  in  hospital  or  community  house,  prefer- 
ly  in  New  York  City.  Can  furnish  excellent 
Terences.  6335  SURVEY. 


'Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

III  a  30-pp.  111.  handbook— It's  FBEE.  Home-study 
'omeatic  Science  courts,  for  teaching.  Institution 
lianagement.  etc..  and  for  home  making  efficiency. 

t.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  C.  58th  St..  Chicago 


IT  is  time 
to  do  some- 
thing about 
that  bummer 
position 


social  ^workers    and    public 
health  nursesrwill  find  sum- 
mer camp  openings  at    their 
official  clearing  house 


. 
</0**£     \ftfGaJ I ot\oJr  C/a/ 


(Agency) 

130  EAST  zand  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  RENT 


OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAGE, 

furnished    for    six.     Two   miles    from   lake 
sports.     Rent  $40   a   month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 
Agencies,    Indianapolis. 

RESORT 
REST  IN  ENGLAND 

Medieval  moated  farm;  simple  living; 
mild  plumbing;  ample  conversation,  and 
no  sightseeing  (unless  desired)  $20  weekly 
inclusive. 

Miss    Balfour,    New    Bells,    Haughley 
Suffolk,  England 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

WANTED:  position  as  matron  in  institution 
or  headworker  or  assistant  in  settlement  by  wo- 
man of  varied  experience  in  welfare  work.  6334 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED,  TRAINED  EXECUTIVE 
desires  superintendency  child-caring  institution; 
thorough  knowledge  of  work;  active,  progressive. 
6311  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Superintendent  in  small 
institution  for  delinquent  boys,  have  had  fifteen 
years  experience.  Can  furnish  splendid  references. 
6321  SURVEY. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  year.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS 

CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc..  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies: 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet'*.  Am.  Sen.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP.  A  Practical  Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience."1 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute, 
3500  Douglas  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single 
Copy  $.50. 


Do  You  Know 
the  Need 

——for  trained  executive*  and 
other  workers  in  institutions? 
Do  you  realize  the  constant  de- 
mand from  Boards  of  Directors  for 
practically  trained  workers  to  fill 
important  positions? 

The  New  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  ViUace, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  tech- 
nical training,  for  this  field.  The 
first  School  of  its  typo  in  the 
country. 

Twelve  Week  Spring  Course—- 
March 23rd  to  June  17th,  1929. 
Courses  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  Registrations  now 
open. 


to     intranet 


Pet     full     information 
requirements     address: 

MR.    LEON    C.    FAULKNER 
Managing   Director 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York 


Wetter—  Cheaper—  Quicker 

We  have  complete  equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheater 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing  Company 

34th  Street  at  8th  Avenue 

Lackawanna    1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop  Inc. 

420  East  22nd  Street 


Mulli- 

graphing 

Typewriting 


I  ALGONQUIN 
5046-5047-5048 


Mailing 
Addressing 


Ask  the  Survey  About  Us! 


RESEARCH:    We  ••"«  jn  preparing 

special  articles,  papert, 
ipeeches,  debates.  Eipert,  icholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1000    8'      x    11    Bond    Letterheads 

printed,  $3.95 

1000    6'i    Envelopes,    $2.95 

1000   Business  cards,  $2.95 

100    Visiting    cards,   $1.00 

Postpaid.     Service    and    Satisfaction. 

Typewriting,       Mailing,      Addressing. 

FOX  SERVICE 

2239    St.    Albans    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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A  Chance  to  Grow  Up  / 


O  American  is  grown  up  until  he  has  stood  on 
the  far  edge  of  the  New  World  and  looked  out 
toward  the  Old ;  until  he  knows  the  spirit  of  California 
and  the  Coast.  California  is  more  than  a  state;  it  is  a 
state  of  mind.  If  you  would  know  your  country,  you 
must  have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  California 
and  her  sister  states. 


'Vacation 

Whether  you  can  spend 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month, 
after  the  Conference,  in 
exploring  the  Pacific 
Coast,  you  will  want  to 
make  that  vacation  count 
for  most. 

A  Vacation  Committee 
has  been  set  up  to  serve 
you— composed  of  Cali- 
fornia social  workers, 
who  know  their  country 
and  who  will  give  your 
requests  for  information 
their  personal  attention. 
Write  now  to  Mrs.  Max 
Stern,  Chairman  Vaca- 
tion Committee,  Exposi- 
tion Auditorium,  Civic 
Center,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


No  social  worker  is  grown  up  until  he  has  attend- 
ed a  National  Conference  and  mingled  with  others 
of  his  profession.  That  is  how  good  social  work 
practice  is  born — by  comparing  notes,  by  rubbing 
minds  with  others  who  have  faced  (and  solved) 
problems  as  tough  as  yours. 

Will  you,  next  year,  plod  along  the  same  old  path, 
or  will  you  start  fresh?  Which  shall  it  be? 


California  Holds  the  Answer 

No  distance  is  too  great,  no  expense  within  your 
means  (or  your  credit)  is  too  heavy,  if  it  spells 
the  difference  between  routine  performance  and 
inspired  service  to  your  community. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  grow  up  another  notch — 
as  an  American,  and  as  a  social  worker. 


National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


JUNE  26— JULY  3 


For  full  information  write  to  HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT,  General  Secretary 

277  East  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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behindi 


31929.  M  L.I.  CO 


SHORT  time  ago  a  promising  young  busi-     of  ruddy  health  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
ness  man,  happily  married  and  the  father     tuberculosis." 

Every  child  who  at  any  age  has  had  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  tuberculosis  should  have  an  immediate, 
thorough  physical  examination,  especially  including 
the  tuberculin  tests  and  x-ray  photographs,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  active  or  latent  disease  is  pres- 
ent. While  tuberculosis  usually  attacks  the  lungs,  it 
may  attack  any  part  of  the  body — eyes,  ears,  nose, 
throat,  glands,  joints,  bones  or  vital  organs. 

It  is  now  believed  that  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
adults  are  the  direct  result  of  infection  in  childhood 
The  germs  may  have  been  taken  into  the  body  w1 
the  person  was  very  young  and  have  remaine^ 

mant  for  many  years. 
CA 


A 

JL  JL  of  two  children,  one  seven  and  one  nine, 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  failing  health.  His 
doctor  suspected  the  cause  at  once.  A  searching 
examination  confirmed  the  doctor's  suspicions. 
Tuberculosis.  He  was  ordered  to  give  up  his 
business  immediately  and  go  to  a  sanatorium  for 
proper  treatment  and  care. 

An  uncle  of  the  young  man  was  greatly  shocked 
when  he  heard  the  report.  It  didn't  seem  possible 
that  it  could  be  true.  He  asked  for  the  evidence. 
They  handed  him  .x-ray  photographs  which 
showed  that  his  nephew's  lungs  were  seriously 
affected.  The  uncle  asked  permission  to  show 
the  photographs  to  his  own  doctor. 


When  that  doctor  saw  the  photographs  he  said, 
"The  right  thing  was  done.  Your  nephew  will 
probably  get  well.  Now,  what  have  you  done  for 
the  man's  family,  especially  the  children?  Have 
they  been  examined?  You  have  no  time  to  lose. 
While  tuberculosis  may  not  have  made  any  seri- 
ous  inroads  on  their  health  as  yet,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  his  wife  and  children  are 
entirely  free  from  infection.  An  appearance 


This  year  there  will  be  a  great  forward  step  in  the  battle 
against  tuberculosis.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  protect  "the 
others" — the  family  and  friends  of  the  stricken  person — 
even  before  the  signs  of  tuberculosis  show  themselves,  but 
while  the  disease  may  be  latent. 

Organizations    for    the  prevention    of  tuberculosis — na-    ,,:< 
tional,  state  and  local — will  warn  people  of  the  infection 
which  may  follow  living  in  the  same  household  or  asso- 
ciating with  one   who    is   suffering    from   tuberculosis. 


Boys  and  girls  who  are  apparently  healthy  may 
have  latent  tuberculosis;  without  a  sign  of  in- 
fection  —  no  cough,  no  loss  of  weight,  good 
color.  But  years  later,  when  some  extra  strain 
is  put  upon  the  body,  the  symptoms  appear— 
loss  of  weight,  persistent  cough,  "indigestion" 
and  fatigue. 

When  every  child  is  properly  fortified  against 
the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  the  final  victory 
over  this  deadly  enemy  will  be  in  sight. 


Their  action-inspiring  slogan,  "Early  discovery — Early 
recovery,"  will  be  displayed  on  billboards,  car  cards 
and  banners  all  over  the  country. 

By  checking  tuberculosis  in  its  earliest  stages,  before  the 
germs  have  had  time  to  destroy  bone  or  tissue,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  can  be  saved.  Send  for  the  Metropolitan's 
booklet,  4S9  "Tuberculosis".  It  will  be  mailed  free  on 
request. 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policy  holders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 


QROFESSIONAL  training  ac- 
quaints the  student  with  the 
common  body  of  knowledge,  phi- 
losophy,   and  methods  of  which 
social  work  makes  use  while  train- 
ing him  to  meet  completely  the 
specialized  demands  of  one 
of  the   well-defined 
fields    of   this 
vocation. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


107  East  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York 


SOTWE9" 

MIDMONTHLY 

APRIL  15,  1929 


'  -^MK^M* 


ial  ecu/ 
;t«  of 

«/ 


Licensing  Social  Workers 

Frank  J.  Bruno  &  Harriet  Eliel 

A  President's  Memorial 

By  Glenn  C.  Quiett 

LR.L  for  Short 
Perspiration  at  Zero 
Whither  the  Community  Movement 
The  Spreading  Family  Tree  of  Social  Work 
I        Chicago's  Jail  for  More  than  Custody 
I  Campus  Standards  of  Living 

;;  cents  a  Copy  Cabbages  and  Kids  $5.00  aY, 


$5 


.50 


for  both 


For  Social  Workers 

Nurses  and  All  Who   Are  Interested   in 
Community  Health  Programs 

An   attractive  combination   offer   is   now   possible 
THE  SURVEY  —  twice-a-month  j 
(Graphic  and  Midmonthly). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  yt/u,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,   370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.     I  enlose  $5.50   (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  bill).  ^ 

Name of 

Address   


4-15-29 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,    ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY    THE     ACT    OF     CONGRESS     OF 

AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  The  SURVEY,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,   for  April  1,  1929. 


State  of   New   York, 
County  of   New  York, 


the  SURVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,    and    business   manager   are:    Publisher,    Survey   Associates,    Inc.,    112 
East    19    Street,    New    York    City;    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City;  Business  Manager,  John  D.  Kenderdine,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York   City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (if  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must    be   stated    and    also   immediately    thereunder    the    names   and   addresses 
of    stockholders   owning   or   holding   one   per   cent   or    more   of   total   amount 
of  stock.     If  not   owned   by   a  corporation,   the   names   and   addresses   of  the 
individual   owners  must  be  given.     If   owned   by   a   firm,   company,   or   other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  over  1,800  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President, 
Robert   W.   deForest,    30   Broad   Street,    New   York,    N.    Y.;    Vice-Presidents, 
Julian  W.   Mack,    1224   Woolworth   Building,    New  York,   N.   Y.;    V.    Everit 
Macy,    "Chilmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson,    N.    Y.;    Robert    Hallowell,    112 
East  19   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;   Secretary,  John  Palmer  Gavit,    112  East 
19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,    mortgagees,    and   other   security   holders 
owning  or  holding   1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,   so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and   security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 


01  me  person  or  curpuraiiuu  lor  wiium  suun  irusicc  is  Boeing,  is  given;  aisu 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 


older   person,    association,    or   corporation    nas    any    interest   airect   or    ir 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  JOHN  D.  KENDERDINE,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day  of  March,   1929. 
[Seal]   MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  of  Deeds.  City  of  New  York. 
New  York   Co.    Clerk's   No.    156.     New   York   Co.    Register's   No.    55-O. 
My  Commission  expires  May   15,   1930. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FTTINGLY  it  is  FRANK  J.  BRUNO,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  head 
of  the  department  of  social   work  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  who  discusses  on  page   101 
the    implications   of    California's    effort    to    register   pro- 
fessional  social  workers.    For   Survey   readers   it   is   not 
necessary  to  add  that  Professor  Bruno  knows  social  work 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  case-working  agency  and  the 
worker  as  well   as  through   his   present  connections. 
TJARRIET    ELIEL    (Mrs.    Paul   Eliel),   who    tells    on 
•-   page    102   the    story   of    the    framing   of   the    social 
worker   registration   bill   and   the   criticisms    it   endeavors 
to  meet,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  California 
League    of    Women    Voters    which    worked    on    the    bill 
jointly  with  a  committee  of  the  California  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  the  latter  headed   by  Jessica  B.  Peixotto. 

THE  unique  and   far-seeing  memorial   created  for  ex- 
President  Coolidge  in  the  organization  of  the  Coolidge 
Fund  for  the  Deaf  is  described  on  page  105  by  GLENN  C. 
QUIETT,  a  former  member  of  the  Survey  staff,  now  asso- 
ciated with  Tamblyn  and  Brown  in  New  York. 

WHY  we  have  treated  lepers  with  unnecessary  cruelty 
is  told  on  page   m   by  JAY  F.   SCHAMBERG,  M.D., 
professor  of   dermatology   at   the   School    of    Medicine   of 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  director  of  the  Der- 
matological  Research  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

TpHE  name  and  work  of  MARY  BEARD,  R.N.,  are  known 
*•  to  nurses  the  country  over.  The  story  of  Nurse  Emma 
on  page  113  is  taken  from  her  forthcoming  book,  The 
Nurse  in  Public  Health,  in  Harper's  Public  Health  Series. 
pROFESSOR  of  Social  Economics  at  the  University  of 
-1-.  California,  JESSICA  B.  PEIXOTTO  (page  117),  has  made 
important  contributions  to  our  information  and  our 
thought  about  modern  standards  of  living,  notably  in 
Getting  and  Spending  at  the  Professional  Standard  of 
Living  (Macmillan,  1927). 

"CMILY  T.  BURR  is  a  psychologist  on  the  staff  of  the 
*->  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau,  some  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  which  she  describes  on  page  118. 

A  NNE  ROLLER,  of  The  Survey  staff,  attended  the  re- 
£*•  cent  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.E.A.  in  Cleveland.  Page  120. 

TT  OW  a  foster  home  can  help  a  child  to  surmount  even 
i-  1  the  handicap  of  race  is  told  in  an  unusual  and  true 
story  on  page  123  by  ISABELLE  DENISON  ROSENSTIEL,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  county  agencies  department  of 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

N  page  124  LEONARD  W.  MAYO,  dean  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Institution  Executives  and 
Other  Workers  at  the  Children's  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
New  York,  tells  why  after-care  is  of  primary  importance 
to  a  children's  institution. 

OOME  25,000  visitors  went  to  see  Cook  County's  new 
*J  jail  and  criminal  courts  building  on  the  public  in- 
spection days  before  its  official  opening  on  April  i.  The 
unique  story  of  its  plan  and  history  is  told  on  page  125  by 
FRANK  D.  LOOMIS,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Community 
Trust  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements 
for  inspection. 

OBERT  STERLING  YARD,  who  tells  of  the  ac- 
complishments  —  and  otherwise  —  of  the  seventieth 
Congress  in  the  field  of  conservation  (page  133),  is  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Parks  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

TESSE  F.  STEINER,  professor  of  sociology  at  Tulane 
J  University,  is  president  of  the  National  Community 
Center  Association.  His  article  charting  a  future  course 
for  the  community  movement  (page  130)  is  based  on  an 
address  given  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Community  Center  Association. 
TAOROTHY  ROWDEN  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
*•*'  the  American  Library  Association.  Page  131. 
y\  E.  LINDSTROM  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
•L'*  Economics,  College  of  Agriculture,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  directing  geniuses  of  the 
state-wide  home-talent  tournament  described  on  page  132. 

HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  editor  of  The  American 
City,  is  well  known  to  Survey  readers.  Page  134. 
pAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  editor  of  The  Survey,  was  one 
-L  of  the  speakers  at  the  Cambridge  conference  of  the 
formidably  named  International  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Improvement  of  Human  Relations  in  Industry,  the 
report  of  which  he  reviews,  page  136. 
CORNELIA  BRYCE  PINCHOT  (Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot) 
^>  gave  her  reply  to  the  critics  of  protective  legislation 
for  women  workers  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  in  Philadelphia,  shortly  before  she  and  her 
husband  set  sail  for  the  South  Pacific.  Page  138. 
pROFESSOR  MERCER  G.  EVANS  is  in  the  economics 
*-  department  at  Emory  University,  Georgia,  and  has 
made  a  special  study  of  industry  in  the  "new  South." 
Page  140. 
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Licensing  Social  Workers 


By  FRANK  J.  BRUNO 


NE  of  the  good  features  of  belonging  to  a  nation 
with  forty-eight  states  is  that  each  one  of  them 
may  make  separate  experiments  and  the  rest  of 
us  can  look  on  with  more  or  less  detachment, 
ready  to  imitate  a  good  piece  of  work  and  to 
iore  a  bad  one,  or  to  take  what  there  is  of  value  from  an 
riment  and  reform  it  into  a  new  venture.  The  subject 
licensing  social  workers  through  a  state  licensing  board 
one  of  these  projects.  It  has  been  under  discussion  for  a 
d  many  years  with  no  one  apparently  ready  to  take  the 
This  year  California  has  acted.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
•prise  that  the  proposal  apparently  has  so  little  opposition 
to  warrant  the  prediction  that  the  bill  will  probably  pass, 
is  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  permissive  law  which, 
hile  it  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  licensing  in  the  final 
is  probably  an  excellent  way  in  which  to  undertake  the 
rst  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  would  like  to  raise  the  question 
f  whether  the  bill  ought  not  to  indicate  that,  after  a  certain 
ate,  employes  of  the  state  in  positions  defined  as  requiring 
social  worker  should  be  filled  by  registered  social  workers. 
ic  immediate  value  of  a  licensing  project  is  the  way  in 
iich  it  would  insure  a  certain  standard  of  public  service 
the  social-work  field.    While  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
idgments  in  the  private  field  with  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
ion  of  a  person  to  fill  a  social-work  position,  the  situation 
n  the  public  field   is  just   plain   anarchy.     Political   debts, 
bership  of  the  right  party,   and  personal   acquaintance 
•cise  influence  in  this  area  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
orrected.    When  first-class  appointments  have  been  made, 
uch  as  those  in  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts,  it  has 
>een  because  of  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  appointing 
luthority  in  what  constitutes  good  social  work  and  a  good 
ocial  worker,  not  because  he  was  under  any  legal  obligation 
>r  pressure  from  public  opinion  to  appoint  fit  people. 

The  professional  Association  of  Social  Workers  is  in- 
eiested  in  correcting  this  situation  and  has  a  national 
:ommittee — of  which  Harry  Lurie  of  Chicago  is  chair- 
nan — studying  the  subject.  If  the  California  law  incorpo- 
•ated  a  provision  by  which  at  some  time  in  the  future  public 


appointees  to  social-work  positions  would  be  required  to 
possess  the  title,  it  would  be  a  real  experiment  in  this  most 
difficult  of  all  efforts  to  establish  standards  of  capacity  in 
the  field  of  public  social  work. 

The  bill  very  wisely  recommends  that  graduates  of  a 
school  in  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Professional 
Work  shall  by  reason  of  such  graduation  become  eligible 
for  examination.  It  is  at  least  fair  to  raise  the  question 
whether  a  more  uniform  standard  would  not  be  attained 
by  requiring  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  which  has  been  able  to  apply  its  standards 
uniformly,  or  relatively  so,  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
the  interested  body  which  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to 
increase  the  standards  as  fast  as  the  training  facilities  of 
the  schools  turn  out  workers  who  can  meet  the  increased 
standards.  Is  it  not  also  more  nearly  the  function  of  a 
national  association  to  establish  the  standards  of  professional 
requirements  and  performance  than  for  the  schooli  which 
train  for  social  work?  No  one  would  doubt  that  there 
should  be  close  cooperation  between  the  two  and  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  school  should  have  full  recognition  in 
the  establishment  of  such  standards,  but  after  all,  the  asso- 
ciation represents  the  best  thought  of  that  section  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  social  work  which  has  itself  already 
established  standards  of  performance  on  the  job.  It  also 
would  be  more  closely  analogous  to  the  licensing  of  other 
professional  groups  to  have  the  professional  association 
exercise  at  least  an  advisory  function  in  the  establishment 
of  legal  requirements. 

THERE  are  certain  problems  involved  in  registration 
which  this  bill  very  interestingly  handles.  Probably  the 
outstanding  one  is  the  relationship  between  licensing  and 
practicing  social  work.  Shall  the  project  to  license  contem- 
plate the  exclusion  of  the  non-licensed  practitioner,  as  of 
course  it  does  in  all  other  professions  except  nursing,  while 
even  in  that  profession  the  registered  nurse  has  assumed  a 
professional  status  which  is  not  granted  to  the  non-registered 
nurse?  The  California  plan  avoids  this  question  entirely  by 
not  requiring  licensing  for  the  practice  of  social  work  in  any 


IOI 


field.  It  depends  upon  the  prestige  given  to  the  holder  of  a 
license  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  standards  which  it  sets 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  social  work.  This  may  be  a 
very  wise  provision.  If  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
carefully  conducted,  and  some  defensible  decision  is  made 
between  those  whom  it  licenses  and  those  whom  it  refuses 
to  license,  the  law  may  be  the  means  by  which  those  who 
practice  in  social  work  will  ultimately  reach  the  established 
standard  or  seek  some  other  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  licensing  authorities  do  not  succeed  in  establishing  an 
accepted  standard  or  if  agencies  employ  non-licensed  workers 
for  any  reason  including  the  scarcity  of  licensed  ones,  we 
may  merely  succeed  in  separating  ourselves  into  the  sheep 
and  the  goats,  each  of  whom,  however,  finds  satisfactory 
and  approximately  similar  pasturage.  For  the  moment,  there 
probably  is  no  answer  to  this  dilemma  except  to  watch  the 
experiment  and  be  ready  to  make  such  adjustment  in  it  as 
reveals  the  futility  of  a  permissive  act. 

Another  problem  in  licensing  is  of  course  associated  with 
the  examination,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  examining  board.  The  California  bill  protects 
such  an  examining  board  as  well,  probably,  as  it  can  be 
protected  in  the  first  effort  to  license  social  workers.  When 
the  state  director  is  sympathetic  and  understanding  in  the 
field  of  social  work — which  in  turn  means  when  California 
has  a  governor  who  makes  his  appointments  as  carefully  as 
Governor  Young  has  done — the  method  is  reasonably  certain 
to  succeed.  This  leads  to  a  suggestion  which  the  committee 
which  drew  the  bill  may  or  may  not  have  had  in  mind,  but 
which  would  probably  help  to  stabilize  the  matter  of 
examination  at  least,  even  though  it  did  not  insure  absolutely 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards:  namely,  that  no  one 
should  be  appointed  on  the  examining  board  who  was  not 
himself  a  registered  social  worker.  Again  this,  of  course, 
could  not  be  required  at  once,  but  it  would  be  possible  to 
set  a  date  in  the  future  at  which  such  a  provision  should 
take  effect.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  this 
sort  of  ingrowing  determination  or  self-determination  of 
standards,  but  apparently  there  is  no  escape  from  it  in  a 
professional  body. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  matter  of  definition.  At  the 
present  time  the  definition  of  social  work  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  examining  board  with  the  exception  that 


the   definition   given   in   the   law   itself   amounts   to  the   in-| 
elusion  of  the  social  case  worker  but  apparently  the  exclul 
sion   of   the   group  worker,   and   of   the   person   engaged   in] 
community    organization,    such    as    the    executive    of    thai 
community  chest.    This  seems  to  me  unfortunate,  for  while 
the  margins  between  what   is   technically  social   work   and] 
what  is  kindly  intent  and  kindly  service  are  faint  and  some- 
times impossible  to  define,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the] 
definition  has  been  made  too  severe  when   it  has  included 
only  the  social  case-work  field.    Of  course  a  court  would 
have  to  pass  upon  the  working  of  the  clause  "similar  recog- 
nized fields,"  as  to  whether  it  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
other  than  case-work  processees.    To  the  layman,  the  law 
seems  to  exclude  everything  else  even  though  it  possesses  that 
general  covering  clause. 

Those  who  have  served  on  the  membership  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  have  given  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  evaluating 
service,  and  it  has  been  largely  out  of  this  insistence  of  that 
committee  that  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
created  its  committee  on  revision  of  membership  require- 
ments which,  in  turn,  is  recommending  the  elimination  of 
experience  as  a  requirement  for  membership,  and  substi- 
tuting training.  It  is  possible  that  a  state  examining  body 
close  to  the  personnel  examined  and  able  to  evaluate  that 
most  subtle  quality,  personality,  which  the  law  recognizes, 
will  be  more  successful  than  the  membership  of  the  American 
Association.  However,  its  most  unsatisfactory  decisions  will 
be  made  in  that  area  of  testing,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  will,  if  it  is  at  all  continuous  in  personnel,  recommend 
within  measurable  time  the  elimination  of  all  from  the  tests 
of  eligibility  except  the  objectively  determinable  facts  of 
training  and  perhaps  an  examination. 

The  social  worker  who  goes  to  the  National  Conference 
at  San  Francisco  this  summer  will  certainly  be  interested  in 
getting  first-hand  report  of  the  progress  of  this  new  and 
interesting  bill.  The  entire  profession  will  look  upon  it 
closely  and  sympathetically.  Something  of  this  sort  must  be 
done,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  any  one's  mind  at  the  present 
time  that  we  have  reached  the  place  where  enough  objective 
data  can  be  secured  regarding  projects  in  social  work  to 
justify  a  state  in  attempting  to  apply  such  tests  to  those  who 
wish  to  practice  within  its  commonwealth. 


How  California  Went  About  It 


By  HARRIET  ELIEL 


THE  passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  social  workers  in  California  was  undertaken  by 
the    League    of    Women    Voters    at    the    present 
session  of  the  legislature,  not  only  because  of  the 
insistent  demand   of   certain   of   its  ovrn   members 
that  standards  of  county  relief  work  be  raised,  but  because 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  felt  it  necessary  in 
order  that  its  program  might  be  effectively  carried  out.    The 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work  endorsed  the  principle  of 
registration  at  its  convention  in  May,  1928,  and  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  work  with  the  league  in 
drafting  the  bill. 

Under  California's  present  laws  the  State  Department  of 
Social   Welfare   sets   standards   for   social-welfare   work    in 


the  counties,  supervises  this  work,  carries  on  research  and 
makes  state-wide  surveys  upon  which  to  build  future  pro- 
grams. It  has  not,  and  should  not  have,  the  staff  to  do  the 
detailed  local  relief.  The  success  of  its  work  in  the  counties 
is  predicated  on  close  cooperation  between  state  and  counties, 
not  only  because  the  development  of  social  standards  in  a 
community  is  a  local  concern,  but  because  under  the  state 
law  the  county  board  of  supervisors  shares  with  the  state 
the  responsibility  for  care  of  dependents.  Under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  for  the  supervisors  to 
carry  out  the  local  end  of  outrelief  welfare  work,  super- 
vision of  boarding-homes  for  children  and  aged,  county 
hospitals,  jails  and  detention  homes. 

Most  of  the  counties  lack  facilities  for  doing  this  local  end 
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REFERRED    TO    COMMITTEE    ON    SOCIAL    SERVICE 
AND   WELFARE 

An  act  to  promote  the  better  education  of  social  workers; 
to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  examination  of  social 
workers;  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  as 
social  workers  to  qualified  applicants  by  the  depart- 
ment of  social  welfare;  to  provide  that  the  department 
of  social  welfare  shall  enforce  the  provisions  hereof; 
to  provide  penalties  for  the  violations  of  any  of  the 
provisions  hereof. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

SECTION  I.  The  state  department  of  social  welfare  is 
hereby  authorized  to  issue  certificates  as  registered  social 
workers  upon  application  and  examination  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

SECTION  2.  The  term  "social  worker,"  as  used  in  this 
act,  is  hereby  defined  to  mean  and  include  any  person 
who  is  now  or  has  been  or  will  be  engaged  in  social  work 
including  those  doing  case  work  for  any  or  all  classes  of 
social  dependents  or  juvenile  delinquents  or  in  medical 
social  work  or  in  performing  any  one  or  more  or  all 
such  functions  in  the  foregoing  or  in  similar  recognized 
fields  as  may  be  decided  by  the  state  department  of 
social  welfare. 

SECTION  3.  Each  applicant  for  examination  for  a 
certificate  as  registered  social  worker  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  of  social  work  approved  by  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Professional  Social 
Work,  or  must  be  a  social  worker  as  defined  in  Sec.  2 
of  this  act  who  has  been  engaged  in  social  work  for 
three  years  on  salary  and  can  present  credentials  as  to 
character  and  experience.  In  order  to  secure  a  certificate 
each  applicant  who  successfully  passes  the  examination 
must  pay  a  fee  of  $10  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
General  State  Fund.  On  or  after  January  of  each  year 
each  registered  social  worker  shall  renew  his  or  her 
certificate  and  pay  the  required  renewal  fee  of  one  dollar. 
Every  certificate  that  is  not  renewed  will  expire  on  the 
first  day  of  March  of  each  year  and  may  not  be  renewed 
except  upon  the  payment  of  lapsed  fee. 

SECTION  4.  Examinations  as  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  be  held  at  least  every  six  months  and  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  board  shall  direct  and  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board.  Public  notice  of  each 
examination  shall  be  given  by  publishing  the  same  at  least 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  for  the  examination  in  two 
or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the  state. 

SECTION  5.  Examinations  which  shall  be  written  or 
oral  or  both  shall  be  conducted  by  a  special  committee 


of  seven  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  director  of 
social  welfare  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  examina- 
tion, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  social  welfare.  Such  examiners 
shall  be  paid  their  necessary  traveling  expenses.  When- 
ever an  examination  is  conducted  by  such  examiners,  the 
examiners  shall  report  upon  the  examinations  of  all 
applicants  and  render  to  the  department  within  ten  days 
thereafter  a  report  of  the  same  in  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  board.  Upon  the  findings  of  the 
examination  committee  the  board  shall  finally  pass  or 
reject  all  applicants  and  its  action  in  each  case  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive.  The  department  shall  issue  to  each 
successful  applicant  a  certificate  as  registered  social 
worker. 

The  examinations  held  during  the  two-year  period 
following  the  going  into  effect  of  this  act,  shall  be  oral 
or  written  or  both  and  shall  be  designed  to  test  judg- 
ment, experience  and  personality,  rather  than  technical 
knowledge ;  whenever  a  written  examination  is  given  it 
shall  be  based  upon  a  prescribed  list  of  reading. 

SECTION  6.  The  social-welfare  board  shall  have  power 
to  revoke  any  such  certificate  of  registration  for  unpro- 
fessional conduct  after  a  full  and  fair  investigation  and 
the  hearing  of  written  charges  preferred  against  the 
accused,  a  copy  of  which  charges  together  with  written 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  shall  be  served 
upon  the  accused  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
hearing. 

SECTION  7.  The  department  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
point, prescribe  the  duties  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  clerks,  technical  assistants  and  other  employes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

SECTION  8.  A  person  who  has  received  a  certificate 
issued  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  styled  and  known  as  Registered  Social  Worker 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  place  the  initials  R.S.W.  after 
his  or  her  name  during  such  time  as  the  certificate  re- 
mains issued  and  outstanding  and  not  revoked. 

SECTION  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not 
holding  an  unrevoked  certificate  of  registration  issued 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  use 
the  title  Registered  Social  Worker  or  the  letters  R.S.W. 
in  connection  with  or  following  his  or  her  name  or  to 
impersonate  in  any  manner  or  pretend  to  be  a  Registered 
Social  Worker. 

SECTION  10.  All  fees  collected  under  this  act  shall  be 
paid  into  the  General  State  Fund.  For  initiating  the 
work  of  the  registration  of  social  workers  act  there  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  credit  of  the  state  department  of 
social  welfare  out  of  the  General  Fund  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $5,000. 

SECTION  II.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 


of  the  work.  Those  few  which  have  established  welfare 
boards  have  at  times  appointed  as  executive  an  untrained 
social  worker.  This  appointment  very  often  tends  to  be 
political  and  consequently  the  work  of  relief  is  poorly  done. 
The  first  step  deemed  necessary  by  the  league  and  conference 
committee  to  overcome  the  present  disadvantages  of  county 
relief  work  and  to  create  a  statewide  standard  of  profes- 
sional social  work  was  the  establishment  of  a  registration 
and  certification  division  in  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare — certification  only  to  be  granted  after  examination. 


It  was  realized  that  providing  for  registration  of  social 
workers  would  dignify  the  profession,  raise  the  standards 
and  tend  to  give  prestige  to  the  holder  of  the  certificate,  as 
has  proven  true  in  the  field  of  nursing  since  the  "registered 
certificate  has  been  in  effect. 


nurse 


A  great  deal  of  time  was  taken  in  working  out  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  certification,  the  composition  of  the 
examining  board,  fees,  renewals,  whether  there  should  be  a 
retroactive  provision  or  whether  all  social  workers  should 
be  required  to  pass  the  examination,  what  classes  of  social- 
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welfare  workers  should  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
"social  worker,"  and  whether  the  bill  should  be  permissive 
or  mandatory. 

A  number  of  suggestions  were  made  by  various  social 
workers  and  groups  to  improve  the  first  draft,  the  more 
important  of  which  were:  first,  that  the  original  definition 
of  social  worker  was  not  broad  enough ;  second,  that  the 
bill  should  blanket  in  certain  groups  of  well-recognized 
workers;  third,  that  provision  should  be  made  to  take  care 
of  the  social  worker  who  was  not  professionally  trained 
but  who,  nevertheless,  was  an  indispensable  and  valuable 
worker  and  who  would  be  afraid  of  a  technical  written 
examination ;  fourth,  that  the  examining  committee  as  con- 
stituted did  not  protect  the  social  worker  from  the  politics 
that  so  often  are  found  in  state  governmental  departments 
and  did  not  assure  examination  by  professional  workers,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  professional  groups,  such  as  medicine, 
law,  and  nursing. 

Of  the  various  suggestions  offered,  only  those  relating  to 
the  definition  of  social  worker  were  incorporated.  The  final 
draft  now  declares,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  a  social 
worker  is  one  who  has  been  or  is  now  engaged  in  social 
case  work  either  for  those  who  are  or  may  become  social 
dependents  or  juvenile  delinquents  or  who  has  done  or  is 
doing  medical  social  work,  or  has  or  is  performing  work  in 
similar  recognized  fields,  such  as  group  workers,  community 
organizers  and  social  research  workers.  The  applicant  for 
registration  must  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  of  social  work  approved  by  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work  or  must  have  been 
engaged  in  social  work  for  three  years  on  salary  and  be 
able  to  present  credentials  as  to  character  and  experience. 
Among  those  who  protested  against  the  original  draft  were 
the  industrial  social  workers,  who  felt  that  they  should  be 
included,  while  the  recreational  workers  wrote  to  ask  that 
the  committee  should  not  consider  classifying  them,  as  they 
wished  to  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  educational  group 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  social  workers. 

There  was  considerable  disagreement  among  the  social 
workers  themselves  over  the  blanketing  in  of  certain  groups. 
Two  widely  divergent  points  of  view  were  expressed.  One 
argued  for  the  recognition  of  length  of  service,  executive 
ability  and  experience  in  accredited  agencies,  while  the  other 
pleaded  for  the  establishment  of  a  real  standard  for  pro- 
fessional social  work  and  no  retroactive  provision.  The 
committee  itself  felt  that  as  long  as  the  bill  was  permissive 
there  was  no  necessity  to  blanket  in  any  workers. 

As  a  matter  of  political  expediency  to  meet  the  opposition 
of  certain  groups  of  social  workers,  the  following  paragraph 
was  inserted: 

The  examinations  held  during  the  next  two  years  shall  be 
oral  or  written  or  both  and  shall  be  designed  to  test  judgment, 
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experience  and  personality,  rather  than  technical  knowledge; 
whenever  a  written  examination  is  given  it  shall  be  based  upon 
a  prescribed  list  of  reading. 

There  has  developed  among  some  of  the  highly  trained 
professional  workers  a  decided  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
this  provision,  so  its  final  inclusion  is  still  in  doubt. 

NO  one  problem  so  vexed  the  joint  committee  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  examining  committee.  The  absence  of 
any  real  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  qualifications  of 
social  workers  made  the  problem  of  an  examining  committee 
far  more  difficult  than  is  the  case  with  the  better  stand- 
ardized professions,  such  as  medicine,  law,  nursing  and 
architecture.  It  was  early  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  changing  committees  of  examiners  in  order  to 
examine  successfully  the  applicants  from  the  many  varied 
fields  of  social  work.  For  that  reason  a  permanent  board 
appointed  by  the  governor,  as  in  the  professions,  was  not 
piovided.  The  committee  debated  at  length  restrictions 
which  would  make  the  appointment  of  examiners  politically 
foolproof  and  democratically  acceptable  to  all  classes  of 
social  workers,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

Suggestions  made  by  the  committee  itself  and  by  social 
workers  to  the  effect  that  the  California  Conference  of 
Social  Work  should  nominate  a  list  of  its  members  from 
which  the  selection  should  be  made  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. Not  until  the  conference  can  become  a  public 
corporation  similar  to  the  state  bar,  through  legislative  act, 
could  the  legislature  confer  such  powers  upon  it.  This 
would  involve  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  conference, 
and  such  ticklish  problems  to  solve  as  the  requirement  that 
no  one  could  be  a  social  worker  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  conference,  that  only  those  known  as  professional  social 
workers  could  be  members  of  the  conference,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  question  which  would  arise  in  the  legislature  itself 
over  the  constitutionality  of  making  a  part  of  the  state 
government  a  body  of  persons  whose  work  had  in  itself  in 
many  instances  no  relation  to  any  governmental  activity, 
and  was  not  tinged  with  any  public  interest,  such  as  the  bar. 

With  a  governor  in  sympathy  with  the  measure  and  the 
standards  it  hopes  to  attain,  and  a  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  who  states  she  will  select  her 
examiners  from  the  members  of  the  conference,  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  was  wiser  to  introduce  the  bill  at  this  session 
and  have  two  years  of  wise  administration  while  the  prob- 
lems of  the  conference  were  being  mulled  over  and  decided, 
than  to  wait  for  two  years  when  a  new  election  and  perhaps 
the  failure  of  the  conference  to  solve  the  riddle  might 
precipitate  an  indefinite  postponement  of  this  forward  piece 
of  legislation. 


AS  this  issue  of  The  Survey  goes  to  the  press  there  comes  a  telegram  from  Professor  Jessica  B. 
Peixotto,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  California  Conference  of  Social  Work  on  this 
bill,  declaring  succinctly  :  "Registration  of  social  workers  bill  has  passed  assembly  with  practically 
no  changes."  Since  Governor  Young  is  known  to  be  in  sympathy,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  before  the  National  Conference  convenes  in  San  Francisco,  the  bill  will  be  a  law.  As  the 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  suggests  on  page  102,  this  will  give 
opportunity  for  varied  experiments  in  the  development  of  professional  social  work.  Among  these 
is  the  possibility  that  registration  may  open  a  way  toward  the  private  practice  of  social  work,  with 
appropriate  fees,  for  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  this  professional  service  as  they  pay  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  the  nurse.  The  pages  of  The  Survey  are  open  to  social  workers  or  others  who 
wish  to  discuss,  pro  or  con, this  or  any  of  the  other  possibilities  opened  up  by  Calif  ornia's  experiment. 


A  President  Designates  His  Memorial 


By  GLENN  C.  QUIETT 


WHEN    Mrs.    Calvin    Coolidge    presented    a 
fund    of   two    million    dollars   "for   Clarke 
School  and  the  Deaf,"  there  ended  the  first 
step  in  building  an  enduring  memorial  to  the 
thirtieth    president    of    the    United    States. 
Columned  marble  porticoes  and  sculptured  bronze  may  some 
day  grace  the  memory  of  the  name  of  Coolidge  but  the  former 
president  is  assured  that  at  least  one  part  of  his  memorial 
will  be  utilitarian  rather  than  esthetic — a  fund  which  will 
carry  forward  for  him  through  the  years  a  necessary  and 
practical  project. 

For  the  Coolidge  Fund  is  only  begun.  The  first  unit  is 
fully  completed  but  its  plan  for  helping  the  deaf  has  been  so 
comprehensively  outlined  that  no  less  than  twenty  million 
dollars  will  be  needed  ultimately,  while  it  recommends  im- 
mediate projects — medical,  educational,  social  and  economic 
— which  call  for  $7,500,00x3  to  produce  an  annual  income  of 
$375,000. 

Calvin  Coolidge 's  interest  in  the  deaf  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  a  young  lawyer  just  out  of  Amherst  working 
at  his  first  job  in  a  law  office  in  Northampton.  The  room 
he  lived  in  was  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Weir 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  of  which 
Mr.  Weir  was  steward.  Here  it  was  that  he  saw  the  remark- 
able work  done  by  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale  in  teaching  so- 
called  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  understand  language 
through  lip  reading  and  finally  actually  to  speak.  And  in 
the  Weir  house  he  met  one  evening  at  dinner  a  particular 
friend  of  the  family,  Grace  Goodhue,  who  had  just  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  and  had  come  to  the  school 
as  a  teacher. 

WHEN  Grace  Goodhue  and  Calvin  Coolidge  were  mar- 
ried they  continued  their  interest  in  Clarke  School  and 
in  the  deaf.  While  he  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Coolidge  became  a  member  of  the  Clarke  School  Board  of 
Trustees,  that  notable  group  of  which  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
was  chairman  and  even  as  president  he  continued  to  hold  office 
and  to  attend  meetings  of  the  board  whenever  possible.  The 
inception  of  the  Coolidge  Fund  was  due  to  the  late  Clarence 
W.  Barron,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  After  Mr. 
'Barren's  death  his  work  was  carried  on  by  the  Coolidge 
Fund  Committee  of  nationally  known  men  and  women 
headed  by  Earl  P.  Charlton  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  While  the 
fund  had  as  its  immediate  object  the  strengthening  of  the 
Clarke  School,  it  was  planned  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
deafness  and,  as  additional  funds  became  available,  to  finance 
one  project  after  another  until  an  estimated  total  of  twenty 
million  dollars  had  been  used.  With  this  in  mind  a  most 
extensive  survey  of  deafness  was  made  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  further  planning. 

The  Coolidge  Fund  survey  estimates  the  number  of  wholly 
or  partly  deaf  in  the  country  at  ten  million.  One  otologist 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  majority  of  persons  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  have  such  a  hearing  defect  in  one  ear.  Yet 
little  has  been  done  towards  the  study  of  the  causes  and  the 
relief  of  deafness.  Any  hearing  defect,  even  the  slightest, 
may  develop  into  chronic  progressive  deafness  which  may  be- 


come total.  For  deafness  is  not,  as  popularly  supposed,  a 
disease  of  old  age,  nor  is  it  mainly  congenital.  From  child- 
hood the  body  is  subject  to  a  wide  variety  of  diseases  and 
affections  which  may  produce  deafness  and  these  range  all 
the  way  from  such  mild  disorders  as  the  ordinary  cold  to  the 
ravages  of  virulent  syphilis. 

AT  the  present  time  probably  not  more  than  $100,000  is 
spent  annually  on  research  into  the  cause  of  deafness 
and  study  of  deafness.  The  recent  pieces  of  work  important  in 
themselves,  are  not  adequate  for  an  effective  onslaught  on  a 
disability  affecting  ten  million  people.  The  Coolidge  Fund 
recommends  the  expenditure  of  $6,100,000  for  the  study  of 
the  medical  aspects  of  deafness.  It  would  allot  $4,500,000 
for  the  establishment  of  an  otological  institute  in  one  of  the 
great  urban  endowed  universities,  co-operating  with  all  the 
university  departments.  The  fund  would  also  establish  four 
other  departments  of  otology  in  outstanding  medical  schools 
by  providing  endowments  of  $400,000  each  for  teaching 
salaries. 

Aside  from  its  medical  aspects,  deafness  presents  questions 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  psychologist  and  the  physicist 
and  brings  problems  for  the  educator  and  the  sociologist.  At 
present,  16,807  boys  and  girls  are  being  taught  in  America's 
schools  for  the  deaf.  Of  these,  12,908  are  instructed  wholly 
or  chiefly  by  the  oral  method  introduced  into  America  sixty- 
one  years  ago  by  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  by  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lexington  Avenue 
School  in  New  York.  This  method  teaches  the  children  to 
read  the  lips  of  others  and  to  speak.  The  older  manual 
method  brought  from  France  by  the  first  American  school 
for  the  deaf,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1817,  teaches  children 
to  communicate  by  means  of  signs,  and  only  two  small 
schools  still  adhere  to  it  exclusively  as  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion. Deaf  children  trained  under  the  oral  method  are  able 
to  eriter  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  hearing  students 
and  many  have  made  fine  records  in  the  country's  leading 
universities. 

A  LTHOUGH  nearly  17,000  children  are  being  trained 
J[\_  in  the  192  public  and  private  schools  for  the  deaf, 
probably  at  least  an  equal  number  are  not  in  school  at 
all.  To  find  these  children,  to  acquaint  their  parents  with  the 
opportunity  for  their  education,  and  to  provide  additional 
teaching  facilities  for  them  is  one  of  the  next  and  most 
important  steps. 

Though  the  difference  in  mental  age  between  deaf  and 
hearing  children  is  thought  to  be  only  two  years  the  differ- 
ence in  educational  development  is  more  nearly  five  years. 
While  the  deaf  child  is  waiting  in  silence  and  without  speech 
until  his  schooling  begins  at  five  or  six,  the  hearing  child 
has  already  picked  up  a  large  vocabulary ;  when  the  deaf  child 
enters  school  he  is  further  retarded  by  the  two  or  three  years 
that  it  takes  him  to  learn  speech.  One  possibility  of  closing 
the  gap  lies  in  starting  instruction  at  an  earlier  age  and  when 
funds  are  available  for  this  expensive  experiment  it  will  be 
undertaken.  Higher  grades  of  teaching  ability  with  better 
preparatory  training  and  classification  of  pupils  will  also  help. 
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Although  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  some  experiments  in 
hastening  the  learning  process  have  been  made.  To  heighten 
the  development  of  sight  and  touch  so  as  to  reach  the  child's 
mind  more  quickly,  two  devices  have  been  developed :  Dr. 
Max  A.  Goldstein,  director  of  the  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  in  St.  Louis,  is  using  the  "osiso,"  an  electrical  in- 
strument invented  by  J.  W.  Legg,  research  engineer  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  which  translates  sound  waves  into 
light  waves,  so  arranged  that  the  instructor  can  talk  into  one 
microphone  and  the  deaf  pupil  into  the  other,  producing  ac- 
tual visualization  of  speech  waves  which  can  be  compared 
(see  The  Survey,  February  15,  1928,  page  631).  With  this 
device  the  pupil  can  practice  speech  production  until  the  light 
waves  his  voice  makes  resemble  those  of  his  instructor.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Gault  is  working  at  Northampton  under  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Institute,  with  the  "teletactor,"  produced 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  which  carries  to  the 
finger  tips  of  the  deaf  child  the  vibrations  of  spoken  language. 
Psychologists  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  are 
experimenting  in  sight-reading  by  teaching  deaf  children,  in 
their  first  years  of  schooling,  to  read  written  words  as  well 
as  to  read  lips  and  to  speak. 

SINCE  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  auditory 
nerve  is  entirely  destroyed  or  whether  there  are  "islands 
of  hearing"  left,  special  means  of  sound  vibration  must 
be  used  to  stimulate  residual  hearing,  as  Dr.  Goldstein  and 
others  have  done.  Before  any  considerable  progress  can  be 
made  there  must  be  more  teachers.  The  Coolidge  Fund  rec- 
ommends that  an  endowment  fund  of  $600,000  be  estab- 
lished, the  income  to  be  available  for  educational  research  at 
the  various  schools,  that  $300,000  be  used  for  endowment  of 
scholarships  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  and  that  $200,000  be  used  as  a  capital  fund  for  carry- 
ing on  the  publishing  work  and  the  central  information 
bureau  of  the  Volta  Bureau  Library,  established  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Vocational  training  plays  an  important  part  in  the  curri- 
culum of  most  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  those  graduates  who 
are  able  to  continue  their  education  with  hearing  students 
find  a  wide  variety  of  trades  and  professions  within  their 
abilities.  But  the  problems  of  the  man  or  woman  who  be- 
comes deaf  in  later  life  are  complex  and  depressing.  Deafness 
leaves  many  of  its  victims  socially  and  economically  strand- 
ed, stunned  by  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  them.  They 
frequently  find  their  old  work  barred  to  them  and  are  too 
crushed  to  begin  anything  new.  To  help  them  overcome  this 
disability,  to  re-educate  them,  to  find  jobs  for  them,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  pleasant  social  life,  are  tasks  undertaken  by 
organizations  of  the  hard  of  hearing  themselves,  with  very 
little  outside  assistance.  The  thirty-two  local  leagues  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Organizations  for  Hard  of 
Hearing  teach  lip  reading,  arrange  for  vocational  training, 
and  conduct  employment  bureaus  for  the  deafened  as  well 
as  for  the  deaf.  Above  all  they  seek  to  restore  the  morale  of 
the  hard  of  hearing  by  providing  happy  social  life  in  their 
attractive  club  rooms. 

A  particularly  vexing  question  for  the  partially  deafened 
is  that  of  hearing  devices.  There  exists  no  official  body,  or 
competent  recognized  authority  to  examine  and  pass  on  the 
merits  of  these  instruments  which  vary  greatly  in  efficiency, 
cost,  appearance  and  portability.  Unfortunately  their  prac- 
ticability varies  with  the  person  using  them  so  that  a  device 
that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  one  person  may  be  utterly 
worthless  to  another  suffering  from  the  same  general  type 


of  deafness.  There  is  need  of  a  clinic  or  laboratory,  prefer- 
ably located  in  some  university  with  an  outstanding  depart- 
ment of  physics  where  all  devices  can  be  tested  and  from 
which  information  for  the  deafened  can  be  readily 
disseminated. 

IN  discussing  the  uses  to  which  various  handicapped  men 
have  been  put  in  his  plants,  Henry  Ford  says,  "No  par- 
ticular consideration  has  been  given  to  supervising  deaf  and 
dumb  employes — they  do  their  work  one  hundred  per  cent." 
How  best  to  prepare  the  deaf  to  carry  on  work  for  which  they 
are  fitted  and  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  is  a  problem 
requiring  further  study.  The  questions  of  what  vocations  the 
deaf  should  enter,  how  they  can  best  be  prepared  to  make 
a  living,  what  instruction  in  trade  work  can  be  profitably 
given,  cannot  be  answered  except  after  a  throughgoing  in- 
vestigation. How  to  create  openings  in  the  existing  industrial 
system  for  these  deaf  workers  once  they  are  efficiently  trained 
offers  further  difficulties.  Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  disability,  only  a  special  employment  agency  set  up  for 
their  exclusive  use,  can  properly  handle  them. 

Those  persons  who  have  partially  or  completely  lost 
hearing  in  adult  life,  must  be  re-educated  to  fill  their  old 
jobs  under  their  new  handicap  or  they  must  be  re-educated 
for  some  entirely  new  work.  At  the  same  time  they  must 
begin  the  long,  difficult  task  of  learning  to  read  speech  from 
the  lips  of  others.  Their  failure  to  hear  correctly  often 
makes  them  appear  dull  and  so  they  frequently  become  em- 
bittered. By  methods  adapted  individually  to  meet  the 
need  the  New  York  League  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has  been 
able  to  place  89.5  per  cent  of  its  applicants  in  42  different 
occupations.  This  outstanding  piece  of  placement  work 
shows  what  could  be  done  by  a  national  employment  agency 
working  with  equal  thoroughness  for  those  disabled  by  deaf- 
ness. 

THE  Coolidge  Fund  suggests  that  a  $500,000  endowment 
should  be  made  available  for  the  education  of  the  public 
regarding  the  medical,  educational  and  social-economic  aspect 
of  deafness  by  means  of  public  exhibits,  motion  pictures 
lectures,  and  publications ;  that  $500,000  should  be  available 
for  the  development  of  a  national  employment  plan,  which 
would  provide  for  research  into  occupational  problen 
studies  in  existing  and  proposed  legislation  and  its  bearing  or 
the  deaf,  promotion  of  placement  bureaus  and  their  work, 
and  the  training  of  vocational  counsellors  and  psychiatrists 
for  the  deaf  and  deafened.  The  fund  recommends  that  a 
clinic  or  laboratory  be  established  for  scientific  study  of  all 
hearing  devices.  It  would  cost  at  least  $15,000  a  year  to 
operate.  This  would  necessitate  a  capital  fund  of  $300,000. 
To  cope  with  the  situation  adequately  will  require  a  sys- 
tematic coordinated  attack  over  a  long  period  of  years — an 
attack  such  as  can  only  be  carried  on  by  a  strong  foundation 
under  the  leadership  of  the  country's  ablest  men.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  creation  of  any  new  central 
agencies.  The  central  research  groups,  the  schools  for  the 
deaf,  the  social  agencies,  are  already  at  hand,  manned  with 
able  and  enthusiastic  workers  anxious  to  embark  on  enlarged 
programs,  eager  to  solve  the  many  grievous  problems  which 
present  themselves.  The  fund  wishes  to  foster  the  study 
of  deafness  in  all  its  ramifications,  to  utilize  the  service  of 
experts  in  every  branch  of  the  field,  and  later,  like  the 
National  Research  Council,  to  build  up  national  committees 
to  advise  and  recommend  programs  concerning  every  as- 
pect of  investigation  and  activity  in  this  vital  field. 


The  Common  Welfare 


LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 

1HE  concern  of  the  church  with  love  and  marriage 
is  the  subject  of  a  special  report  recently  issued  by  a 
committee  on  marriage  and  the  home  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,   under  the  chairmanship  of 
Bishop  James  Cannon.     Until  recently,  the  com- 
mittee believes,  preaching  has  been   too  doctrinal,  and  the 
I  clergy  have  not  given  themselves  energetically  to  such  matters 
'•(  as  a  living  wage,  a  shorter  work  day,  housing  for  people  of 
small  means,  or  the  protection  of  working  mothers,  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  home.  They 
feel,  moreover,  that  the  chief  problems  of  marriage  are  subject 
to  spiritual  treatment;  that  if  ministers  had  a  background  of 
study  somewhat  like  that  of  the  case  workers,  the  church 
might  offer  a  sort  of  clinic  for  unhappy  homes  to  which  people 
would  go  for  guidance  as  they  now  go  to  physicians  for  their 
physical  ills.     This  seems  a  large  order;  surely  no  one  phy- 
sician, to  continue  the  committee's  own  analogy,  could  feel 
himself  competent  to  advise  on  all  the  physical  ills  which  the 
members  of  a  congregation  might  present,  and  it  seems  likely 
with  the  evolution  of  our  knowledge  of  psychology  and  of 
the  other   factors,   physical,   economic,   and  the   like,  which 
enter  into  matrimonial  maladjustment,  there  might  be  needed 
a  corps  of  experts  as  varied  and  highly  trained  as  those  to 
whom  the  case  worker  has  recourse.     But  the  increased  con- 
cern of  the  clergy  with  the  roots  from  which  trouble  springs 
will  add  new  and  valuable  resources  to  the  staffs  of  scientists 
who  are  studying  modern  marriage. 

These  ills,  though  patent,  the  committee  does  not  believe  to 
be  discouraging,  pointing  out  new  factors,  such  as  the  Great 
War  and  the  economic  independence  of  women,  which  given 
opportunity  for  expression  to  marital  dissatisfaction  which 
existed  long  before.  The  ideal  of  a  marriage  for  life  is,  they 
feel,  the  only  union  which  the  church  can  teach.  Divorce, 
even  when  allowed  by  the  church,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
tragic  and  humiliating  failure.  The  expediency  of  federal 
legislation  for  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws  is  debatable 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge.  Companionate  marriage 
gives  a  wrong  start  because  of  its  emphasis  on  sex. 

This  first  report  is  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  later 
studies  and  practical  recommendations  on  training  youth  for 
marriage,  safeguarding  marriage,  the  strains  of  the  marital 
relation,  birth  control,  the  rights  of  children,  unhappy  mar- 
riage, and  the  problems  of  divorce.  It  makes  a  courageous 
and  temperate  effort  to  look  honestly  at  troubles  whose  dif- 
ficulties have  been  only  increased  by  the  emotional  distress  they 
have  engendered  even  among  those  who  are  not  directly  im- 
plicated ;  and  it  promises  a  hopeful  adjunct  to  the  earnest 
I  workers  on  a  subject  where  light  from  every  source  is  needed. 

BISHOP  BRENT 

IT  is  nearly  thirty  years  ago  that  Bishop  Charles  Brent 
took  up  his  leadership  of  a  crusade  against  the  opium 
traffic  which  ended  only  with  his  sudden  death  in  Lausanne, 


Switzerland,  on  March  27.  In  1901  he  went  out  as  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bishop  of  the  Philippines,  the  first  colonial 
bishop  to  be  sent  to  the  islands  by  any  Protestant  church, 
and  for  seventeen  years  he  stayed  in  this  post,  declining  the 
several  important  appointments  offered  him  elsewhere.  For 
two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Philippine  government  to  investigate  the  opium  question  in 
the  Orient,  and  later  he  became  chief  of  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  International  Opium  Commission  at  Shanghai, 
and  in  1909  its  president.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  International  Opium  Conference 
at  the  Hague  in  1911,  and  in  the  following  year  president, 
while  in  subsequent  opium  meetings  held  under  the  League 
of  Nations  he  has  played  an  equally  interested  and  influential 
role.  In  1927  he  presided  at  the  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  held  in  Lausanne,  and  until  November  that  year, 
when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health,  he  was  bishop  in 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  Europe. 
Bishop  Brent  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  an  American  in  his 
chief  priestly  duties,  which  began  and  ended  in  the  Diocese 
of  Western  New  York,  and  a  servant  of  men  as  of  God  in 
the  cause  he  led  bravely  and  wisely  as  the  outstanding  service 
of  his  episcopate. 

TOUNG  MEN  WANTED? 

'  I  '  HERE  is  a  general  belief  that  employers  are  taking  on 
J_  only  young  men  today  and  laying  off  middle-aged  workers 
because  they  are  "too  old."  Is  this  just  a  myth — or  isn't  it? 
It  is,  says  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  issuing 
a  preliminary  report  on  a  recent  survey  made  by  its  employ- 
ment committee.  This  survey,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
states,  covered  thousands  of  members  of  the  association  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Seventy  per  cent  of  these  employers 
report  that  they  have  "no  maximum  hiring  limit."  Of  the 
30  per  cent  that  do  have  a  maximum  age,  the  figure  set  rep- 
resents a  general  policy  rather  than  an  iron-clad  "limit." 
Many  concerns  make  exceptions  in  the  case  of  former  em- 
ployes who  wish  to  rejoin  them.  The  most  frequent  age  limit 
among  this  30  per  cent  is  forty-five  years  for  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers,  and  fifty  years  for  skilled  workers.  The 
committee  reports  that  a  large  group  of  employers  state  that 
they  prefer  older  workers.  The  survey  did  not  bring  to  light 
a  single  company  which  discharges  employes  when  they 
reach  a  given  age. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  the  enforcement  of  a  maximum 
hiring  age  by  the  concerns  using  one  were:  physical  condition 
of  the  workers  (22  per  cent)  ;  efforts  to  maintain  plant 
pension  plans  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  older 
workers  who  have  been  with  the  company  many  years  (21 
per  cent),  tendency  of  older  workers  to  slow  up  at  their  work 
per  cent)  ;  tendency  of  older  workers  to  slow  up  at  their  work 
the  liability  of  older  workers  to  injury  (14  per  cent)  ;  keep- 
ing down  the  cost  of  group  life  insurance  plans  ( 1 1  per  cent). 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  so  sure  the  story 
of  industry's  deliberate  discarding  of  middle-aged  workers  is 
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mostly  fairy-tale.  Acting  under  instructions  from  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  council  at  Miami,  William  Green, 
president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  has  sent  a  letter  to  state  and  city 
central  bodies,  asking  their  assistance  in  a  nation-wide  survey 
of  industry's  attitude  on  this  point.  Mr.  Green  asks  that  he 
have  from  each  locality  "the  names  of  companies  refusing  to 
employ  workers  past  a  specific  age  limit,  together  with  such 
detailed  information  as  will  help  us  develop  a  constructive 
policy  to  meet  the  situation."  He  adds,  "Wherever  possible, 
send  copies  of  regulations  and  proof  of  enforcement  of  em- 
ployer's policy." 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  securing  accurate  informa- 
tion on  this  moot  question,  it  will  be  interesting  to  set  the 
two  reports  side  by  side,  and  to  compare  the  results  obtained 
when  organized  employers  and  organized  workers  each  under- 
take objective,  fact-finding  inquiry  into  a  specific  situation. 

PINCHOT  AHOT/ 

JUST  as  March  was  going  out  as  a  very  mild  lion,  Gifford 
Pinchot  set  sail  for  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  a  fishing 
schooner,  with  a  crew  made  up  not  only  of  proper  seaman  but 
of  his  wife,  his  husky  young  son,  and  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  planned  just  such  a  trip  when  they  were  undergraduates 
at  Yale.  It  was  characteristic  of  this  family  that  the  young 
Pinchot  said  some  delightful  boyish  things  to  the  reporters ; 
that  Mrs.  Pinchot  paused  in  the  last  rush  of  packing  for  six 
months  afloat  to  pass  the  proofs  of  her  article  on  page  138 
of  this  issue  of  The  Survey;  that  Mr.  Pinchot  left  behind 
him  a  press  release  which  will  set  the  rathci  cool  pet  of 
conservation  boiling  again  even  when  the  master  conserva- 
tionist is  deep-sea  fishing  on  a  holiday  long  overdue. 

The  release  is  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Hoover,  signed  by  Mr.  Pinchot  and  175  other  prominent 
men  and  women  who,  "persuaded  of  the  necessity  for  con- 
serving the  material  basis  of  prosperity  not  only  of  our  own 
country  but  of  the  whole  earth,  earnestly  and  respectfully 
ask  you  to  consider  the  advisability  of  calling  an  international 
conference  to  discuss  the  common  interest  of  the  nations 
in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  to  provide  for 
an  inventory  of  those  resources  throughout  the  world."  The 
letter  recalls  a  similar  invitation  issued  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1909,  which  declared:  "As  to  all  the  great  natural 
sources  of  national  welfare,  the  peoples  of  today  hold  the 
earth  in  trust  for  the  people  to  come  after  them."  A  con- 
ference at  this  time,  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover  holds,  might 
most  appropriately  be  carried  "under  an  administration 
which,  like  your  own,  seeks  to  maintain  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  earth." 

COMMUNITY  MALNUTRITION 

A  DIET  limited  to  lollipops  or  salt  pork  or  even  good, 
wholesome  dry  bread  would  be  unlikely  to  produce  a 
normal  individual.  Similarly,  a  community  that  draws  its 
sustenance  from  a  single  industry,  however  healthy,  has  a 
tendency  toward  abnormal  economic  and  social  development, 
according  to  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  study,  issued  under 
the  title,  Women  Workers  in  Flint,  Michigan  (Bulletin  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  No.  67 ),  is  based  on  a  survey  made  by 
the  bureau  in  Flint,  at  the  request  of  the  local  Y.W.C.A., 
the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  secretary 
of  the  industrial  bureau. 

The  growth  of  Flint  from  fourteenth  city  in  size  in  the 
state  in  1900  to  third  in  1920  was  due  to  the  development 


of  the  automobile  industry.  This  industry,  though  not 
strikingly  seasonal,  has  busy  and  slack  times  within  the  year 
and  more  marked  peaks  and  slumps  from  year  to  year.  The 
condition  of  this  one  industry  affects  all  employment  in  Flint 
When  the  automobile  plant  is  working  full  time,  transients 
flock  in  and  everyone  is  busy.  When  times  are  dull  in  auto-' 
mobile  manufacture,  many  people  are  laid  off  and  the  whole 
community  suffers.  "  'You  never  can  tell  how  long  work  willj 
last  in  Flint.'  " 

The  survey  conscientiously  carries  out  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  undertaken,  giving  careful  data  on  the  number  of| 
women  workers,  hours,  wages,  working  conditions,  and  so  on 
These  details  serve  to  fill  in  and  to  underscore  the  impos- 
sibility of  normal  individual  or  community  life  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  a  single  dominating  industry.  There 
is  no  security  for  wage-earners  and  their  dependents  where 
there  is  "little  opportunity  for  the  good  times  in  one  industry 
to  offset  the  bad  times  in  another.  For  the  women  worker 
there  is  also  keen  competition  because  of  the  limited  number 
of  jobs  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  way  of  living  for 
herself  and  family  that  is  justified  by  the  wide  fluctuations 
in  earnings." 

For  those  who  have  the  community  welfare  at  heart, 
"besides  the  usual  economic  and  social  difficulties  that  exist 
in  every  large  city  are  those  occasioned  by  a  single  dominat- 
ing industry,  owned  by  one  corporation,  and  whose  operations 
require  thousands  of  men,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whoir 
must  be  mobile,  able  to  come  at  call  and  leave  when  work 
is  slack." 

The  significance  of  such  a  study  is  not,  of  course,  in  the 
details  it  gives  of  conditions  of  women  wage-earners  in  on< 
community,  but  in  the  warning  and  the  suggestion  it  holds 
for  other  cities  threatened  with  the  phenomenal  growth  o) 
a  single  industry. 

TRAGEDIES  OF  INDUSTRY 

THE  thriftiest  known  corporation  appears  to  be  th< 
Waterbury  Clock  Company.  It  is  of  record  that  after 
the  death  from  radium  poisoning,  in  1927,  of  two  of  it 
former  employes,  the  company  obtained  curtailment  of  th< 
Connecticut  statute  of  limitations  to  three  years,  experience 
showing  that  typically  four  or  five  years  elapse  between  ab 
sorption  and  the  death  of  radium  victims.  Thereafter,  or 
March  20,  1929,  came  the  agonized  death  of  Mrs.  Willian 
Cardow,  four  years  after  leaving  the  company  where  sh( 
had  painted  watch  dials;  and  the  offer  to  her  husband  o! 
$43-75  by  the  company  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hi; 
wife  provided  that  he  agreed  to  make  no  further  claim.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  company's  1927  amendment  com- 
pletely deprives  William  Cardow  of  all  claim  for  compensa 
tion  through  resort  to  the  courts. 

This  year's  New  York  legislature  passed,  in  March,  1929 
a  bill  making  compensable  injuries  caused  by  radium,  if  suf 
fered  by  persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  laboratories.  Thii 
bill  Governor  Roosevelt  signed  with  the  comment  that  it  is 
"a  toddling  step  in  the  right  direction."  Why  did  th< 
legislature  exclude  industrial  workers?  Is  it  waiting  foi 
the  torture  and  death  in  New  York  of  a  series  of  wage 
earners  such  as  has  occurred  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut: 

These  occurrences  give  poignant  timeliness  to  the  receni 
pamphlet  by  the  Consumers'  League  of  Eastern  Pennsyl 
vania  entitled  Tragedies  of  Industry,  Diseases  of  Occupation 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  substantially  enriches  the  materia. 
upon  which  further  legislation  must  be  based  in  these  three 


states  and  many  others.  Rarely  does  a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
two  pages  offer  such  wealth  of  scrupulously  sifted  data  in 
so  readable  a  form.  Nine  separate  causes  of  death  and  of 
disability  are  set  forth  of  which  none  involves  accident. 
Why  has  Pennsylvania  never  taken  action?  The  state  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  1915  reads,  "to  permit  workmen's 
compensation  for  injuries  to  employes  arising  from  their 
employment  and  for  occupational  diseases  of  employes." 

Current  facts  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  legislatures  to 
take  any  preventive  step,  force  fresh  consideration  of  the 
prevention  of  such  hideous  disasters.  Why  cannot  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  be  equipped  to  examine  materials  and 
processes  submitted  to  it  for  study  and  report?  It  can  be 
required  to  act  with  all  possible  speed,  human  life  and 
health  taking  precedence  over  the  needs  of  manufacture  and 
commerce.  The  rapid  development  of  chemical  industries 
since  the  war  has  made  the  old  "trial  and  error"  method 
of  ascertaining  (at  cost  to  victimized  employes  of  life,  or 
reason,  or  permanent  disability  and  dependence)  how 
poisonous  a  given  substance  may  be,  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 
A  bureau  exercising  constant  supervision  of  plants  using 
poisonous  materials  or  creating  injurious  dusts,  is  a  vital 
necessity  for  every  industrial  state. 

THE  RAUSCHENBUSCH  MEMORIAL 

TO  those  who  shared  with  Walter  Rauschenbusch  the 
zeal  for  the  social  consciousness  and  service  of  the 
churches,  he  stands  in  the  clear  as  the  one  who  permanently 
furnished  them  with  both  historical  background  and  pre- 
cedent for  a  movement  glowing  with  prophetic  inspiration. 
To  broadcast  his  message,  especially  to  successive  genera- 
tions of  students,  by  a  living  voice  that  might  carry  further 
than  his  volumes  have  yet  reached,  a  lectureship  foundation 
was  proposed,  to  be  centered  at  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  Professor  Rauschenbusch  taught  church  history 
so  long,  and  to  repeat  the  lectures  delivered  there  in  other 
institutions  and  cities.  The  proposal  promptly  rallied  not 
only  the  Rochester  faculty,  alumni  and  citizens,  who  have 
contributed  about  $40,000  of  the  $50,000  required  as  a 
minimum,  but  also  enlisted  an  influential  national  committee, 
representing  many  other  institutions  and  cities,  that  is  co- 
operating in  raising  a  more  adequate  financial  basis  for  the 
lectureship.  The  Survey  joins  in  the  widely  held  hopes  that 
the  funds  will  continue  to  come  "without  any  pressure,"  as 
they  are  reported  to  have  arrived  so  far,  sharing  as  its  editors 
do  in  high  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  achievements  of 
Walter  Rauschenbusch,  which  we  were  privileged  to  express 
in  these  columns  through  all  his  achieving  years. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  INDIANS 

"T^RIENDS  of  the  Indians  have  been  heartened  by  Presi- 
[!  dent  Hoover's  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Charles 
H.  Burke  as  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  The  resignation 
was  offered  in  the  usual  routine  of  a  new  administration, 
but  in  Mr.  Burke's  case  it  was  accepted  whereas  the  great 
majority  of  men  in  similar  posts  in  the  federal  government 
have  been  carried  over  for  another  term.  That,  it  is  believed, 
is  significant  of  a  new  day  for  the  Indians,  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  fact-finding  report  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  Research  (see  The  Survey,  January  15,  page 
472)  held  that  the  first  step  toward  decent  treatment  of  the 
government's  wards  was  "a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Indian  Bureau." 

Mr.  Burke  had  been  under  steady  and  withering  fire  by 
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the  American  Indian  Defense  Association  and  other  bodies 
almost  since  the  day  of  his  appointment  by  President  Hard- 
ing in  1921,  under  'Secretary  Fall.  As  head  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  he  was  charged 
with  final  responsibility  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Indians, 
the  incredible  health  conditions  among  them,  the  maltreat- 
ment of  their  children  in  government  schools,  the  winking 
at  bootleg  liquor  supplied  to  them  and  the  general  abuse  of 
wards  of  the  governments  who  are  characteristically  poor 
people — less  than  2  per  cent  of  them  have  incomes  of  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Burke  appeared  at  the 
Philadelphia  conference  in  December,  at  which  the  report 
of  the  Institute  of  Government  Research  was  discussed — an 
elderly  man,  in  broken  health,  obviously  in  no  condition  to 
undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  bureau. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  will  recall  that  John  Collier,  in 
his  article  in  the  January  I  Survey,  reporting  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  investigating  committee,  held  that  while  re- 
sponsibility was  divided  between  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, yet  there  was  no  clash  of  interest  for  the  part  of 
Congress  is  chiefly  to  make  sufficient  appropriations,  while 
all  else  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  commisioner,  a 
subordinate  of  the  secretary  of  the. interior,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  president.  Not  only  Mr.  Collier,  the  most  outspoken 
critic  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  great  numbers  of  men  have 
believed  that  there  would  be  a  right-about-face  in  the  situa- 
tion under  a  president  like  Mr.  Hoover  and  a  secretary  of 
the  interior  like  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  The  first  step 
has  been  taken  in  permitting  Mr.  Burke  to  retire.  The 
validity  of  the  confident  hope  of  the  future  steps  hangs  on 
who  is  appointed  in  his  place. 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE 

AS  the  dust  clears  over  the  scrimmage  of  the  closing 
days  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-second  session  of 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  it  is  now  possible  to  see  which 
bills  of  social  importance  are  still  on  their  feet,  and  which 
were  knocked  out,  perhaps  to  be  revived  when  the  game 
starts  up  again.  Labor  interests  were  disappointed  in  the 
failure  to  pass  bills  providing  a  straight  forty-eight  law  for 
women  and  children  in  industry,  and  for  the  requirement 
of  a  hearing  before  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes. Among  the  group  of  defeated  New  York  City  bills 
was  one  which  would  have  set  up  a  city  plan  commission. 
On  the  other  hand  an  important  revision  of  the  poor  law 
of  the  state  has  been  effected  (see  The  Survey,  March  15, 
page  780)  and  provision  has  been  made  for  commissions  to 
investigate  old  age  security,  including  the  question  of  old 
age  pensions;  the  public  'service  law,  and  judicial  reform. 
The  workmen's  compensation  act  has  been  extended  to  cover 
another  group  of  occupational  diseases,  though  not  the  whole 
list  for  which  the  supporters  of  this  bill  asked.  The  legis- 
lature acted  favorably  on  farm  relief  measures  providing 
aid  to  the  extent  of  $12,600,000  for  rural  schools,  roads,  and 
agricultural  research.  A  new  multiple  dwellings  bill  was 
enacted,  to  supersede  the  old  tenement  house  law  (see  The 
Survey,  January  15,  1929,  page  493)  though  Governor 
Roosevelt  may  refuse  to  sign  it  on  the  ground  that  it  violates 
the  principle  of  home  rule.  New  York  joins  the  states  that 
pay  a  gasoline  tax,  beginning  May  I. 

In  the  change  which  made  the  newspaper  headlines  and 
is  of  perhaps  the  greatest  personal  interest  to  certain  groups 
of  New  Yorkers,  the  state  took  a  curiously  different  attitude 
on  marriage  from  that  of  the  federal  government.  New 
York  income  tax  exemptions  are  increased  from  $1,500  to 
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$2,500  for  single  persons  and  the  heads  of  families.  Thus, 
in  this  minor  particular,  it  is  cheaper  to  live  single  than 
married,  under  the  state  law,  while  the  federal  government 
seems  to  put  a  premium  on  domestic  felicity  by  granting 
$1,500  exemption  to  bachelors  and  spinsters,  and  $3,500, 
or  more  than  double,  to  those  who  live  in  family  groups. 

THE  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

FRIENDS  of  the  Hebrew  University  are  taking  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  its  opening  to  call  attention  to  the 
growth  and  the  plans  of  this  Jewish  cultural  center  which 
looks  out  over  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  Valley  from  a 
shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
by  Lord  Allenby  in  July,  1918,  when  the  Turkish  battle 
line  was  only  ten  miles  away.  In  the  four  years  since  its 
doors  opened,  the  university  has  kept  before  it  two  main 
objectives:  first,  its  hope  of  being  a  liberalizing  influence 
in  the  Near  East,  particularly  in  the  solution  of  vexing 
problems  in  race  relationship;  second,  to  carry  on  scientific 
work  of  firsthand  importance  to  its  own  community  in 
agricultural  development  and  in  public  health.  The  associa- 
tion of  such  men  as  Albert  Einstein,  Sigmund  Freud  and 
L.  Ornstein  on  the  Academic  Council  of  the  University  is 
a  guarantee  that  only  the  highest  scientific  standards  will 
.prevail.  Indeed,  those  standards  have  already  found  ex- 
pression in  the  work  of  the  departments  of  public  health  and 
of  parasitology,  notably  in  the  study  and  control  of  malaria 
and  sand-fly  fever.  The  David  Wolffsohn  Memorial  Library 
will  be  dedicated  in  June.  It  already  has  more  than  200,000 
volumes,  and  is  one  of  the  very  large  modern  libraries  in  the 
Near  East.  Among  its  treasures  is  the  original  manuscript 
statement  of  the  theory  of  relativity,  presented  by  Dr.  Einstein. 
Under  the  chancellorship  of  Judah  L.  Magnes,  the  uni- 
versity is  open  to  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color.  The 
language  of  instruction  is  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  all  Jewish 
schools  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrew  University,  like  Johns 
Hopkins,  was  at  first  restricted  to  research  and  to  the  in- 
struction of  graduate  students.  Now,  however,  undergrad- 
uate courses  are  being  introduced  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Palestinian  students,  and  of  Jewish  youth  from  European 
countries  where  the  numerous  clausus  is  applied. 

CATS  AND  DOGS  IN  SCHOOL 

WHEN  Johnny  refrains  from  tying  a  tin  can  to  a  dog's 
tail  because  he  has  promised  his  schoolmates  to  "be 
kind  to  all  living  creatures,"  it  is  good  for  the  dog,  but  it  is 
even  better  for  Johnny.  With  this  point  of  view,  the  New 
York  Women's  League  for  Animals  studied  the  possibilities  of 
humane  education  in  the  schools  and  finally  sponsored  a  law, 
enacted  in  1917,  requiring  one  hour  of  instruction  in  kindness 
to  animals  each  week  in  the  schools  of  New  York.  Twenty- 
three  states  now  have  similar  laws.  To  help  make  this  re- 
quirement effective  the  league  has,  with  the  approval  of  thf 
Board  of  Education,  prepared  study  outlines  and  suggested 
programs  for  free  distribution  to  teachers  and  principals,  and 
has  also  provided  a  lecturer  to  give  illustrated  ta'ks  in  the 
schools,  organize  junior  humane  societies  and  otherwise  co- 
operate with  the  teachers  in  this  work.  A  Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals Week  is  now  observed  by  the  schools  each  April. 

Like  so  many  admirable  educational  efforts,  the  Kindness 
to  Animals  movement  has  suffered  from  the  sentimentality 
of  some  of  its  friends.  The  New  York  Leagu;  brings  for- 
ward interesting  evidence  to  prove  that,  properly  developed, 
it  becomes  a  definite  means  toward  enriched  experience,  to- 


ward the  awakening  of  civic  consciousness  and  responsibility. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Tony,  the  bad  boy  of  one  "tough" 
block.  Tony's  favorite  occupation  used  to  be  tormenting 
stray  animals.  Last  fall  Tony  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  school  humane  club.  Here  is  his  report  of  a  recent 
week's  activities: 

Found  a  boy  makeing  2  dogs  fight.  Pulled  the  dogs  apart  and 
punched  the  boy  so  he  would  not  do  this  again.  Skattered  ashes 
on  some  icey  places  where  horses  was  slipping.  Saved  2  cats  that 
had  no  homes.  The  cats  was  hungry  so  fed  them  and  the  butcher 
took  one.  Gave  the  other  to  a  sailer  on  a  ship  that  is  going 
to  South  America. 

There  is  the  teacher  in  whose  room  there  has  been  a 
humane  club  for  several  years  who  testifies: 

The  kindness  to  animals  work  has  made  my  boys  better  in 
every  way.  Better  not  only  to  animals  but  to  their  parents,  their 
brothers  and  sisters  to  old  people  and  to  smaller  children.  My 
school  is  in  a  part  of  the  city  that  has  produced  a  good  many 
gangsters,  but  my  boys  are  headed  the  other  way,  and  the  dogs 
and  horses  and  cats  and  birds  they  have  learned  to  help  are  one 
big  reason. 

Frances  Perkins,  New  York's  recently  appointed  state 
industrial  commissioner,  summed  up  the  case  for  the  validity 
of  humane  education  in  the  schools  when,  speaking  of  her  own 
small  daughter,  she  said, 

Really,  the  only  way  to  teach  a  young  child  sympathy  and 
justice  for  the  weak  is  through  animals.  You  can't  bring 
problems  before  a  child,  but  the  needs  of  a  dog  or  a  cat  or  a 
bird  are  something  it  can  understand,  something  on  its  own  level, 

PHILADELPHIA'S  COUNCIL 

WITHIN  a  month  one  council  of  social  agencies  has 
died  and  another  was  born.  The  death  occured  in 
Georgia,  the  State  Council  of  Social  Agencies  being  succeeded 
by  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work.  In  Philadelphia, 
a  council  of  social  agencies  was  born,  sired  by  the  All  Phil- 
adelphia Conference  of  Social  Work.  Six  years  ago  social 
agencies  of  all  denominations  established  an  annual  con- 
ference for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  discussion  of  city- 
wide  welfare  programs.  At  the  1928  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed,  with  Alice  F.  Liveright  as  chairman,  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  for  a  permanent  council,  functioning  the  year 
around.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  adopted  at  the 
meeting  in  March  and  an  organization  committee  appointed 
with  power  to  act. 

There  are  513  private  and  public  social  agencies  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 124  of  which  are  concerned  with  child  welfare,  104 
with  health,  120  with  recreation,  education,  and  neighbor- 
hood activities,  43  with  homes  for  the  aged,  14  family  welfare 
societies.  The  Welfare  Federation  of  which  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley  is  executive  secretary,  has  brought  together  128 
agencies,  and  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  under 
Jacob  Billikopf,  another  large  group.  Catholic  social  work 
has  been  carried  forward  mainly  through  parish  units  and 
affiliated  institutions.  Philadelphia  now  feels  the  need  of  a 
council  which  will  gather  these  and  various  other  agencies, 
public  and  private,  into  one  body  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
research  and  coordination.  It  is  proposed  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  council's  activities  be  conducted  under  a 
skilled  executive  and  departmental  secretaries.  The  council 
will  be  composed,  as  is  customary,  of  two  delegates  from 
each  agency.  As  soon  as  100  organizations  have  voted  to 
become  members  of  the  council  the  new  organization  wil' 
be  definitely  established  and  Philadelphia  will  then  join  the 
ranks  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  some  other  cities 
having  councils  of  social  agencies. 


HEALTH 


The  Unwarranted  Stigma  of  Leprosy 


By  JAY  F.  SCHAMBERG,  M.D. 


SOME  years  ago  the  Health  Department  of  Phila- 
delphia asked  me  to  visit  and  examine  a  man  who 
was  confined  in  a  box  car  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city    and    who    was    not    permitted    to    enter    the 
municipal   precincts.     I    found  the  car  surrounded 
by  a  gaping  herd  of  people  gazing  upon  a  terrified  looking 
individual  who  was  eating  a  crust  of  bread  and   drinking 
water  from  a  tin  can  that  had  been  timidly  placed  near  him. 
He  bore  upon   his  visage   the   tragic   insignia  of   the  most 
shunned  of  all  maladies.  The  unfortunate  man  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  city;  the  car  was  shunted  to  Baltimore, 
whence  it  came,  but  the  authorities  there  refused  to  receive 
him.    For  days  he  was  driven  inhumanely  from  pillar  to  post, 
from  one  state  to  another,  until  he  died  from  exposure. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease  of  which  the  lay  public  has  a 
more  distorted  comprehension  than  of  leprosy.  The  very 
name  strikes  fear  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of  people  and  the 
announcement  that  a  leper  has  been  discovered  in  a  communi- 
ty is  sufficient  to  excite  hysteric  apprehension  bordering  on 
a  panic. 

This  unwarranted  dread  is  not  justified  by  scientific  facts. 
Leprosy  is  contagious  or  transmissible  but  only  feebly  so. 
Indeed  infection  from  a  leper  is  no  greater  than  from  an 
active  case  of  tuberculosis.  As  a  rule  it  requires  long  and 
close  contact  with  lepers  to  contract  the  disease.  It  is  ex- 
cessively rare  for  nurses  and  attendants  in  leper  hospitals  to 
become  infected.  The  cases  of  Father  Damien  and  another 
Belgian  priest  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  stand  out  as  striking 
exceptions. 

This  inordinate  fear  of  leprosy  doubtless  is  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  causes.  Leprosy,  particularly  in  its  advanced 
stages,  is  a  horrible  disease  and  extremely  difficult  to  cure. 
These  factors  naturally  excite  dread ;  but  another  factor  has 
probably  played  a  larger  role,  and  that  is  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tion against  leprosy  and  the  segregation 

of  the  afflicted.    The  entire  thirteenth — 

chapter  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  disease 
called  by  the  Hebrews,  "tsaraath," 
and  translated  into  the  English  word 


DESPITE    the     terror    which 
leprosy  has  inspired  for  cen- 
turies, a  leper  is  actually  less  dan- 

leprosy.    Much  has  been  written  over    gerous  to  the  health  of  his  neigh- 
a  period  of  years  on  the  so-called  lep-    bars  than  many  of  the  persons  with 

whom  we  rub  elbows  every  day. 
Here  Dr.  Schamberg  explains  this 
cruel  popular  misunderstanding 


rosy  of  the  Bible. 

There   is   every    reason    to   believe 
that  this  disease  was  not  leprosy  at 


Alexandria,  used  the  Greek  term  "lepra"  as  the  equivalent 
of^the  Bibical  disease.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  Jews 
meant  by  "tsaraath"  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  lepra.  But 
the  lepra  of  the  Greeks  was  not  our  modern  leprosy ;  for  the 
latter  disease  they  employed  a  different  term,  namely,  "ele- 
phantiasis." Under  this  title  excellent  descriptions  of  leprosy 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Aetius,  Oribasius,  Actuarius 
and  others,  published  as  early  as  the  first  century.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  word  lepra  lost  its  original  meaning  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  and  came  to  be  confused  with  ele- 
phantiasis. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  leprosy  existed  during 
the  Biblical  period.  The  point  of  human  and  historic  interest 
about  this  whole  matter  is  that  the  Biblical  mandate  to  isolate 
the  leper  exerted  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  future  re- 
lation of  society  to  him.  During  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe, 
the  leper  was  deprived  of  all  civil  and  property  rights  and  was 
regarded  as  one  dead.  The  unfortunates  were  segregated 
in  leprosaria  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  And  this 
inhumanity  has  continued  in  a  certain  measure  to  the  present 
day,  due  at  least  in  part  to  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
the  Biblical  disease.  There  are  other  widespread  diseases, 
far  more  transmissible,  against  which  segregation  is  not  prac- 
ticed. 

The  question  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  compulsory 
sequestration  of  lepers  is  a  much  mooted  one.  In  some  states — 
for  instance,  in  Pennsylvania — lepers  must  be  confined  in  a 
pest  house.  In  others — notably  New  York — they  are  free  to 
go  as  they  will.  The  specialists  of  New  York  have  on  several 
occasions  expressed  their  opinion  that  leprosy  was  so  feebly 
transmissible  that  those  afflicted  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  liberty  for  an  indefinite  period  of  years.  There  are 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  lepers  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  scores  of  them  walk  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
daily.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  of 

foreign   birth   and   have  brought   the 

disease    with    them    in    unrecognized 
form  to  this  country. 

Where  much  leprosy  exists,  it  is 
unquestionably  desirable  or  even  nec- 
essary to  practice  segregation.  In  Nor- 
way, under  this  regime,  leprosy  has 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
leper  hospital  at  Bergen  has  been 
abandoned.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 


all  but  represented  several  affections  j  4   11       t  fi,     ,  „  */•«*//«      segregation  nas  led  to  a  great  reduc" 
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which  the  existing  medical  knowledge 
did  not  differentiate.  The  Hebrew 
Bible  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
seventy  learned  Jews  in  the  third 
century  before  the  present  era.  These 
scholars,  living  in  the  Greek  city  of 


developed  by  medical  science  out 
of  ancient  Hindu  folklore  which 
is  bringing  hope  to  the  victims  of 
of  the  most  dreaded  and 


one 


dreadful     diseases     of     mankind. 


tion  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease. 
There  are  four  foci  of  leprosy  in  the 
United  States:  the  eastern  seaboard— 
chiefly  New  York — California,  Min- 
nesota and  Louisiana.  As  the  chief  port 
of  entry  from  Europe,  New  York  City 
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receives  her  leper  cases  par- 
ticularly from  that  continent. 
The  lepers  in  California  are 
largely  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
In  Minnesota  they  are  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  Louisi- 
ana has  been  the  seat  of  en- 
demic leprosy  for  many  years ; 
the  disease  was  brought 
by  the  early  Spanish  and 
French  immigrants.  Indeed 
Louisiana  maintained  until 
recent  years  a  leper  colony 
about  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  New  Orleans.  This 
place — which  has  now  been 
called  Carville — was  taken 
over  by  the  national  govern- 
ment a  few  years  ago. 

In  a  country  like  the 
United  States  the  question  of 
segregation  should  be  influ- 
enced by  a  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  surround- 
ing each  individual  case.  In 
advanced  cases  with  open 
sores,  isolation  in  a  hospital 
is  desirable.  In  early  cases  in 
cleanly  individuals,  periodic 
examination  should  suffice. 

Leprosy  flourishes  most  in 
very  hot  and  extremely  cold 
countries.  The  disease  is 
therefore  encountered  most 
in  the  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal regions  of  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca and  in  such  northern 
countries  as  Iceland.  It  is 
also  common  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of 
leprosy  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  the  afflicted  are 
segregated  on  the  Island  of 
Culion.  A  movement  is  at  present  under  foot  to  raise  a 
large  fund  for  the  care  of  these  lepers,  and  for  research 
work  along  the  line  of  exterminating  the  disease,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  General  Wood.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  leprosy  exhibits  less  tendency  to  spread  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

Leprosy  is  due  to  the  implantation,  in  the  body,  of  a 
bacillus  which  under  the  microscope  is  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  germ  of  tuberculosis.  How  the  infection  takes 
place  is  not  accurately  known.  It  is  favored  by  unsanitary 
conditions  of  living  such  as  overcrowding  and  lack  of  bodily 
hygiene.  It  is  believed  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  due  to  the  custom  which  prevailed 
there  of  eating  pot  out  of  a  common  dish.  The  germs  are 
commonly  found  upon  the  mucus  membranes  of  the  nose. 
Accidental  inoculation  may  occur  through  the  skin.  A  case 
is  recorded  of  the  son  of  a  British  officer  in  India  who  was 
infected  in  playing  with  a  native  lad.  The  latter  took  a 
needle  and  saying,  "Look  what  I  can  do,"  plunged  it  into  the 


Resurrection 

LIST  November  a  rugged  mountaineer,  still  sturdy  at 
fifty-four  though  marked  with  the  scars  of  his  dis- 
ease, walked  out  of  the  gates  of  the  National  Leper 
Home  at  Carville,  Louisiana,  to  go  back  to  his  farm 
near  Tryon,  North  Carolina.  The  story  of  John  Early 
has  been  in  and  out  of  the  newspapers  for  a  dozen  years. 
Probably  his  natural  rebellion  at  being  taken  away  from 
his  home  and  kindred  helped  more  than  a  little  in  creating 
the  sentiment  necessary  to  pass  the  law  of  1917  whereby 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  took  over  the  care  of 
lepers. 

John  Early  at  last  is  a  free  man.  For  a  long  time  his 
travelings  carried  consternation  to  health  officers  in  sev- 
eral states.  For  two  years  he  was  detained  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  Port  Townsend,  Washington;  later 
he  lived  for  four  years  in  a  little  home  on  the  Eastern 
Branch  as  the  unwilling  guest  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  among  the  original  patients  at  the  Carville 
hospital,  when  the  federal  government  took  it  over  in 
1921  for  the  segregation  and  treatment  of  all  lepers  who 
desired  it  or  were  transferred  at  the  request  of  state 
health  officers.  Several  times  he  left  the  hospital  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  In  1927  he  made  his  way  back  to 
his  old  home,  and  practically  all  his  neighbors  signed  a 
petition  to  the  surgeon  general  urging  him  to  suspend 
the  law  to  let  Early  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  self- 
isolation  in  a  remote  shack  in  the  hills. 

The  surgeon  general,  though  sympathetic,  had  no 
power  te  grant  the  request.  Early  was  returned  to 
Carville  and  finally  yielded  to  the  tedious,  sometimes 
painful  treatment,  which  finally  has  brought  his  release. 
He  will  be  kept  under  periodic  observation,  but  there  is 
scant  danger  of  relapse.  Since  1921  only  one  of  the 
forty-one  patients  paroled  from  Carville  with  "leprosy 
arrested"  has  had  to  go  back. 

In  the  old  days  the  burial  service  was  read  in  English 
churches  over  a  leper  departing  to  hopeless  segregation. 
He  was  declared  legally  dead;  his  property  was  divided 
and  his  wife  was  free  to  re-marry  as  a  widow.  Now 
the  Carville  patients  rejoice  when  escorting  a  recovered 
patient  to  the  gate  to  go  forth  as  one  risen  from  the 
dead  and  restored,  garlanded  with  flowers,  to  his  family 
and  the  world  of  the  living. 
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flesh  of  his  thigh.  The  young 
Briton,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
courage,  took  the  needle  and 
repeated  the  procedure  upon 
himself,  at  the  same  time 
wincing  from  the  pain  it 
caused.  The  Indian  boy  felt 
nothing  because  the  area  of 
the  skin  punctured  was  anes- 
thetic or  without  feeling,  a 
common  manifestation  of 
leprosy. 

The  period  of  incubation, 
or  breeding  period,  of  leprosy 
is  extremely  variable ;  it  may 
be  as  short  as  a  few  months 
or  it  may  last  many  years. 
Most  of  the  lepers  seen  by 
the  writer  in  this  country  had 
come  from  abroad  ten  years 
or  more  before  they  claimed 
to  have  observed  symptoms. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  re- 
ferable to  the  skin  and  nerv- 
ous system,  but  in  advanced 
cases  almost  all  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  show  the  presence 
of  the  germs.  Leprosy  is  not 
ordinarily  a  mortal  disease: 
the  patients  may  live  for 
many  years  and  frequently 
die  of  tuberculosis  or  dysen- 
tery. 

The  writer  recalls  one  con- 
sultation where  he  had  to 
tell  the  patient  that  he  had 
leprosy.  The  man  accepted 
the  information  without  the 
least  show  of  emotion.  On 
being  told  that  his  philoso- 
phical attitude  would  be 
helpful  in  the  treatment, 
he  replied — "Why  shouldn't 
I  be  philosophical!  I  was 
told  that  I  had  Addison's 
disease  and  only  had  two  years  to  live." 

Leprosy  is  not  necessarily  an  incurable  disease  although 
cure  is  brought  about  with  great  difficulty  and  only  after  pro- 
longed treatment.  The  earlier  treatment  is  initiated,  the 
better  are  the  chances  of  success.  For  advanced  cases  there 
is  little  hope.  Even  after  apparent  cure,  relapses  may  take 
place. 

The  best  remedy  is  chaulmoogra  oil,  a  substance  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  a  tree  grown  chiefly  in  India.  This  is  an 
ancient  medicament  used  in  many  countries.  Within  recent 
years  this  has  been  modified  by  chemical  manipulation  and 
refined  derivatives  have  been  produced  which  permit  of 
their  injection  directly  into  the  blood  stream.  The  use  of 
esters  or  soaps  of  the  chaulmoogra  oil  is  believed  by  many  to 
give  better  results  when  injected  into  the  veins  or  muscles. 
They  may  cause,  however,  immediate  reactions  with  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  or  may  irritate  or  damage  the  veins.  The 
injection  into  the  muscles  is  painful  and  may  cause  inflamma- 
tory lumps.  More  recently  two  surgeons  of  the  United 


States  Public  Health  Service  have  advocated  giving  the 
esters  by  mouth  and  they  claim  that  in  this  form  the  drug 
is  much  better  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  Of  course  treat- 
ment must  be  continued  over  a  period  of  years.  Mainly 


through  the  use  of  chaulmoogra  oil,  cases  of  leprosy  have 
been  discharged  from  leprosaria  in  an  arrested  stage,  i.  e., 
free  from  symptoms.  We  may  reasonably  look  forward  to 
further  progress  in  the  treatment  of  this  awe-inspiring  disease. 


Nurse  Emma 


By  MARY  BEARD,  R.N. 


THE    region    of    Nurse    Emma's   labors    is   one   of 
mines,  smelting  works,   and  a  large  Negro  popu- 
lation.   A  day  which  I  spent  with  her  in  a  round 
of  visits  is  a  high  point  of  memory.    We  climbed 
long  hills,  passing  small  schoolhouses  on  our  way, 
jolted  mercilessly  in  our  Ford  car,  in  and  out  of  the  deep 
ruts   in   the   road,    avoiding   although    not   always   escaping 
some  great  boulder  by  the  wayside  when  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  a  team  of  mules.     My  companion  not  only  drove  the 
car  but  kept  up  all  the  way  a  running  commentary  on  the 
country,  the  people,   and   her   work.     Her  comments   were 
exceedingly  interesting  and  both  keen  and  intelligent.    We 
visited  first  a  mother  who  had  been  following  Nurse  Emma's 
directions  faithfully  in  caring  for  the  eyes  of  her  new-born 
baby,  a  victim  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.    The  eyes  were 
almost  well.    Nurse  Emma  was  a  welcome  visitor,  and  the 
mother  was  ready  to  listen  to  her  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  the  older  children. 

The  next  visit  was  to  a  home  near  some  smelting  works 
to  see  a  little  girl  of  eight  who,  without  much  doubt,  had 
been  exposed  to  tuberculosis,  of  which  her  mother  had  lately 
died.  It  was  all-important  to  get  the  child  to  town  for  a 
physical  examination.  This  involved,  however,  the  complete 
reeducation  of  the  father, 
who  did  not  think  such  an 
expedition  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  any  way.  There 
he  sat  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk, 
whittling  as  he  talked  with 
a  neighbor.  He  greeted  us, 
but  without  much  enthu- 
siasm, and  we  went  into  the 
cabin  where  we  found  the 
little  girl.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  developed  that  she  had  a 
serious  grievance,  for  she 
had  been  sent  home  from 
school  because  she  had  de- 
clined to  take  off  her  woolen 
sweater.  The  father  was 
brought  into  the  conver- 
sation that  followed.  The 
nurse  exhibited  notable 
finesse,  showing  her  keen 
perception  of  character  and 
her  understanding  of  the 
racial  characteristics  of  the 
man  with  whom  she  had  to 
deal.  From  the  start  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  a  teacher 
who  meant  well  had  blun- 
dered, and  that  the  child 
should  have  been  allowed  to 


keep  on  the  very  clean  warm  garment  over  the  cotton  dress. 
However,  Nurse  Emma  did  not  adopt  the  attitude  of 
sympathy  with  the  father  and  daughter  until  she  had  gained 
an  admission  from  him  that  he  ought  to  have  been  patient 
with  the  teacher's  mistake,  waited  for  the  public-health  nurse 
to  straighten  things  out,  and  not  "kicked  up  a  fuss  in  the 
school"  by  taking  the  stand  that  the  little  girl  should  not 
go  again. 

"One  of  my  best  fathers  and  to  disappoint  me  like  that! 
Don't  you  ever  do  that  way  again,  y'hear  me?"  Thus  she 
admonished  the  now  smiling  father  as  we  drove  off  to 
interview  the  teacher,  who  lived  near  the  schoolhouse  a  long 
way  off  over  very  perilous  ruts  and  up  a  steep  incline. 

It  will  perhaps  take  a  good  many  visits  to  this  father 
before  the  child's  trip  to  the  city  can  be  arranged,  but  when 
it  is  made  there  seems  a  pretty  good  prospect  that  father 
and  daughter  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  doctor's  advice, 
that  is,  if  Nurse  Emma  seconds  this  advice. 

We  did  not  find  the  Negro  teacher  at  home,  but  her  little 
crippled  boy  was  there  and  ready  and  evidently  equal  to 
delivering  the  message  from  the  nurse,  whose  word  "went" 
in  this  family  also.  After  leaving  this  home  we  bounded 
over  rocks  and  ruts  once  more,  and  finally  the  Ford  ran 

away  down  a  hill,  quite  off 


"There  is  no  position  in  public-health 
nursing  work  in  which  the  best  exper- 
ience and  most  thorough  basic  educa- 
tion  are    more    needed   than    in    rural 
health    work,"    writes    Mary    Beard, 
R.N.,  in   her  forthcoming   book,   The 
Nurse  in  Public  Health,  from  which 
this   story    of   Nurse    Emma   is    taken 
(Harper    and    Brothers,    New    York. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey). 
In  her  discussion  of  this  story,  which  is  an  in- 
cidental part  of  a  general  chapter  on  The  Rural 
Community,  Miss  Beard  points  out  the  special 
factors   in    education,   organization    and   super- 
vision which  sustain  the  practice  of  rural  nurs- 
ing under  its  widely  varying   conditions.     The 
book  is  written  for  administrators  and  instructors 
of  public-health  nursing  organizations,  for  lay 
boards  of  directors,  for  trustees  of  hospitals  and 
others  responsible  for  nursing  schools,  and  for 
state  and  county  health  officers.    Other  chapters 
consider  the  change  of  focus  in  the  public-health 
nursing  field,  administration,  maternal  care,  edu- 
cation   of   the   nurse,   public-health    nursing    in 
Europe  and  future  developments  in    this   new 
and  growing  profession. 


the  road  by  now,  and 
brought  up  triumphantly, 
having  been  saved  from 
further  descent  by  bumping 
directly  into  a  tree.  By  this 
time,  I  too  had  complete 
confidence  in  Nurse  Emma. 
I  did  not  even  stop  to  see 
what  had  happened  to  the 
Ford,  but  went  into  the 
house  of  the  next  patient; 
for,  needless  to  say,  we  had 
come  to  a  halt  almost  pre- 
cisely opposite  her  front 
door.  Although  there  had 
been  no  one  in  sight  when 
we  arrived,  help  must  have 
sprung  from  the  earth  or  the 
rocks;  for  when  we  came 
out  of  the  house  there  were 
three  men  standing  about, 
pleased  at  having  been  of 
assistance  to  the  nurse.  Their 
method  had  been  unusual  but 
effective:  they  had  simply  cut 
down  the  tree  which  impeded 
the  car's  progress. 

The  last  household  visited 
afforded    an    interesting    ex- 


ample  of  case  finding.  A  hint  regarding  the  young  husband 
had  led  to  a  call  from  the  nurse ;  this  resulted  in  his  going 
to  a  doctor  who  made  a  diagnosis  of  gonorrhea.  Nurse 
Emma  also  discovered  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  and  greatly 
in  need  of  medical  attention.  Here  Nurse  Emma  was  doing 
an  excellent  piece  of  public-health  nursing,  but  one  fraught 
with  great  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  that  the  young  wife 
have  treatment  regularly  at  a  dispensary  many  miles  distant 
from  her  home,  and  she  had  no  means  of  conveyance.  The 
husband  knew  a  man  who  drove  a  taxi  and  he  had  promised 
to  borrow  this  car  every  clinic  day  in  order  to  take  his  wife 
to  the  dispensary.  But  after  a  visit  or  two  his  interest 
waned,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  patient  and  persistent 
effort  that  Nurse  Emma  was  able  to  keep  him  to  his  good 
intentions  throughout  the  long  period  during  which  the 
treatments  were  necessary. 

On  our  way  down  from  the  house  we  met  the  husband, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  his  respectful  attitude  to- 
ward Nurse  Emma.  She  is  a  power  in  her  locality  and 
difficult  as  her  life  must  be,  she  is  a  contented  young  woman. 
She  could  not,  I  thought,  have  done  such  good  work  if  she 
had  not  herself  lived  through  some  difficult  experiences  and 
come  out  of  them  well.  When  I  asked  her  how  she  per- 
suaded the  young  man  to  go  into  town  for  treatments  she 
told  me  quite  frankly  that  she  had  appealed  to  a  well-known 
Negro  fear  of  lameness.  "Do  you  know 
So-and-so,"  she  asked  the  young  man, 
"going  on  crutches  round  the  streets 
Of  B— ?  Well,  you'll  be  like  him  if 
you  won't  go,  and  go  soon."  And 
this  warning  had  had  the  desired 
effect. 

We  returned  to  the  city  minus  one 
hat  and  with  a  good  record  of  run- 
ning into  three  cars  and  a  tree ;  but  no 
one  seemed  to  mind,  least  of  all  our- 
selves. No  white  nurses  I  have  ever 
known,  granted  that  their  preparation  Courtesy  Hartford 


for  public-health  nursing  was  as  limited  as  hers,  could  havi 
performed  that  day's  work  as  well  as  Nurse  Emma  had  done. 
These  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  colored  public-health  nurse  on 
a  busy  day  are  both  interesting  and  enlightening,  for  they 
show  unusual  aptitude  for  teaching  and  unusual  adaptability 
to  difficult  home  situations  which  affect  health:  this,  on  the 
one    hand.     On    the   other   hand,    they   show    how  greatly 
Nurse  Emma  would  have  profited  by  special  preparation  in 
public-health    nursing    and     adequate    public-health     nurse 
supervision.     So  good  were  her   teaching  methods  that,   as 
a  result  of  her  visits  to  one  home,  a  baby  having  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  was  cured ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  pure  chance 
that  others  had  not  been  infected  by  Nurse  Emma  herself 
or  by  the  baby's  mother,  for  Nurse  Emma  had  never  been 
taught  the  very  elementary  principles  of  asepsis  as  applied 
to  the  irrigation  of  infected  eyes.    She  has  such  a  "way  with! 
her"  in  teaching  her  own  people  that  through  her  efforts  aj 
little  girl  who  had   been   in  direct  contact   with  an  active! 
case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  returned  willingly  to  school;! 
but    the    larger   questions   of    this    child's   effect   upon    the! 
other  pupils  and  of  the  status  of  this  particular  school  in] 
relation    to    the    local    tuberculosis    situation,    as    they    ap-\ 
peared  to  a  casual  visitor,  never  seemed  to  enter  her  mind'l 
at  all. 

Great  returns  may  be  expected  when  good  nursing  schools 
for  colored  girls  are  established  throughout  the  South  and 
especially  when  the  preventive  aspects 
of  nursing  are  emphasized  from  the  be- 1 
ginning  in  these  nursing  schools  of  the) 
future.  There  is  a  great  and  expand- 
ing field  for  Negro  nurses  among  their 
own  people.  Young  Negro  women 
who  have  finished  highschool,  and  who 
have  in  some  instances  been  to  college, 
are  going  into  such  professions  as  teach- 
ing and  library  work;  why  do  not 
more  of  the  best  women  of  the  race  p 
pare  themselves  for  public-health  n 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  >ng  among  their  own  people? 


Cabbages  and  Kids 


THERE  is  a  grocer   in   Cattaraugus   County  who 
used  to  sell  a  carload  of  cabbages  a  month ;    now 
he  sells  a  carload  a  week.     There  is  a  little  girl 
in  that  same  village  and  country  corner  of  New 
York  State  who  went  home  from  school  one  day 
and  asked  her  mother  what  vegetables  were  being  cooked 
for  dinner,  and  when  her  mother  inquired  why  this  unusual 
interest,  went  on  seriously,  "I'd  really  like  to  know,  mother, 
because  you  know  that  the  most  impoitant  thing  in  my  life 
just  now  is  that  I  get  a  good  variety  of  vegetables!" 

This  grocer  and  little  girl  together  with  a  large  number 
of  facts  and  figures  and  an  account  of  why  and  how  it  all 
was  accomplished  appear  in  a  report  now  in  press,  Improving 
the  Dietary  Habits  of  a  Rural  Community,  by  Ruby  M. 
Odell,  for  two  years  nutritionist  of  the  Cattaraugus  County 
Health  Demonstration,  and  may  be  obtained  on  request  from 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York- 
City.  In  an  introduction  to  the  report  Dr.  Haven  Emerson 
quotes  Sir  George  Newman's  description  of  the  function  of 


preventive  medicine  as  "the  building  of  a  better  tabernacle 
for  the  soul  of  man  to  inhabit,"  and  adds:  "Is  it  not  true, 
therefore,  that  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the  science  of 
nutrition  is  at  the  foundation  of  good  public-health  work, 
just  as  the  salvaging  of  the  spirit  of  man  by  the  resources  of 
mental  hygiene  marks  the  capstone  of  the  arch  of  modern 
medicine?" 

While  the  three-year  experiment  in  Cattaraugus  County 
did  not  attempt  to  set  itself  up  as  a  model  for  nutrition  work 
in  rural  communities,  it  is  believed  that  the  record  of  its 
experience  in  reaching  and  teaching  a  scattered  population 
of  seventy-four  thousand  people  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
five  cents  per  capita  may  be  helpful  as  a  guide  for  similar 
programs.  Dr.  Emerson  comments: 

We  are  easily  convinced  by  Miss  Odell's  conservative  and 
well-supported  record  of  experience  that  a  nutritionist,  a  trained 
professional  expert  in  the  selection  and  use  of  foods  for  the 
best  of  health  at  all  ages,  should  be  a  permanent  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  county  health  officer  and  of  that  of  the  superintend- 
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ent  of  schools  of  every  community  capable  of  supporting  full- 
time  officers  in  these  positions.  Such  a  nutritionist,  on  a  whole 
or  part-time  basis,  might  well  be  shared  as  to  salary  and  serv- 
ices by  the  educational  and  health  departments.  She  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary  as  a  member  of  the  supervising  staff  of 
any  public  or  private  visiting  or  public-health  nursing  organi- 
zation. 

The  first  step  in  Cattaraugus  was  to  obtain  a  nutrition  ad- 
visory committee  which  included  Dr.  Emerson,  John  C. 
Gebhart,  then  of  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.,  and  Lucy  H. 
Gillett,  head  of  the  nutrition  bureau  of  that  organization; 
Flora  Rose  of  Cornell  University;  H.  C.  Sherman  of  Co- 
lumbia, Dr.  Charles  Hendee  Smith,  and  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil- 
liams. The  nutritionist's  first  task  on  coming  into  the 
county  was  to  start  a  survey  to  find  out  what  people  actually 
were  eating.  Instead  of  bringing  in  a  group  of  outside  in- 
vestigators to  ask  seemingly  impertinent  questions,  this  survey 
was  made  through  representatives  of  thirty  local  groups  of 
women  organized  through  the  Cattaraugus  County  Home 
Bureau,  which  is  supported  jointly  by  Cornell  University, 
the  state  and  federal  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
local  county  government.  Blanks  were  furnished  on  which 
a  group  of  99  families,  representing  in  all  476  persons,  kept 
careful,  uniform  records  of  all  food  consumed  by  the  family 
for  periods  of  seven  days.  Families  were  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  homes  of  professional  and  clerical  workers,  town 
laborers,  and  farmers. 

The  findings  disclosed  the  surprising  fact  that  the  people 
in  the  towns  actually  ate  more  green  vegetables  than  those 
in  the  country;  that  few  family  dietaries  were  deficient  in 
the  actual  number  of  calories  they  furnished,  and  none  pro- 
vided too  little  sweets,  meats,  or  potatoes,  while  nearly  three- 
quarters  were  deficient,  on  the  basis  of  the  Cornell  standards, 
in  green  vegetables.  The  cost  of  the  food  they  ate  ran  from 
28  to  81  cents  per  "man"  per  day,  with  an  average  of  51 
cents,  while  it  was  believed  that  a  satisfactory  standard 
could  be  obtained  for  45  cents  if  the  money  were  spent 
wisely. 

This  survey  formed  the  basis  of  an  educational  program, 
which  urged  the  town  people  especially  to  eat  less  meat, 
starch,  and  sugar ;  the  country  people,  to  eat  more  vegetables. 
In  the  latter  effort  the  nutritionist,  assisted  by  the  women 
of  the  Home  Bureau,  urged  the  planting  of  more  home  gar- 
dens, and  worked  through  county  fairs  and  the  like  to  teach 
the  farmers  simple  methods  of  storage  for  vegetables  for 
winter  use. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  survey,  nutrition  work  was  devel- 
oped along  three  main  lines,  the  details  of  each  of  which  are 
given  in  the  report:  a  consultation  service  to  physicians  re- 
gardrng  patients  suffering  from  dietary  ailments,  a  program 


of  adult  education,  and  a  school  health  program.  Into  all 
of  these,  the  eight  public-health  nurses  on  the  staff  of  the 
county  health  department  entered  as  a  most  important  factor. 
The  nutritionist  gave '  a  whole  day  once  a  month  to  each 
nurse,  allowing  her  to  plan  her  program  for  the  day,  some- 
times giving  a  talk  to  the  mothers  of  underweight  children, 
sometimes  visiting  the  health  stations  on  clinic  days,  and  so 
on.  The  work  with  adults  was  carried  on  through  groups 
already  organized  in  the  county — granges,  parent-teacher 
associations,  civic  leagues,  village-improvement  societies, 
school  boards,  groups  affliated  with  churches,  clubs  and  the 
like.  Talks,  sometimes  supplemented  by  moving  pictures, 
told  of  the  findings  of  the  nutrition  survey  and  told  simply 
and  concretely  practical  methods  of  attaining  better  health 
standards. 

The  school  health  program  involved  enlisting  the  interest 
of  principals  and  365  grade  teachers  in  269  rural  schools! 
In  four  of  the  five  school  districts,  a  brief  course  on  the 
nutrition  of  school  children  was  given  to  the  teachers,  and 
instruction  was  provided  as  well  for  the  four  teacher-train- 
ing classes  in  the  county.  Particular  emphasis  was  laid  in 
all  the  work  with  schools,  and  in  four  special  experimental 
efforts  in  four  different  types  of  schools,  on  the  importance 
of  hot  school  lunches,  or  at  least  of  one  hot  dish  to  supple- 
ment the  lunches  the  children  brought  from  home. 

ARE-SURVEY  in  1927  of  the  families  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  original  study  showed  a  most  hopeful 
change  in  their  dietary  habits,  and  included  many  individual 
reports  of  better  health.  Similar  testimony  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  came  through  reports  to  the  Home 
Bureau,  through  the  teachers,  nurses  and  physicians.  A  large 
number  of  grocers  reported  an  increased  sale,  in  some  cases 
doubled,  of  whole  grain  cereals,  whole  wheat  and  graham 
bread,  graham  flour,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  With  only 
a  few  exceptions,  the  fifty-six  stores  which  answered  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  this  point  reported  supplying  fresh  fruits  and 
vegatables  to  their  customers  daily  or  at  least  semi-weekly 
whereas  before  the  advent  of  the  nutrition  service  a  bare 
handful  of  country  stores  had  stocked  these  supplies  regularly. 
In  January,  1928,  according  to  the  original  plan,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  continuance  of  the  nutrition  program  was 
taken  over  by  the  public-health  nursing  service  and  by  the 
teachers;  and  the  special  activities  promoted  by  the  nutri- 
tion service  merged  with  other  general  activities  of  the 
County  Board  of  Health.  It  was  believed  that  the  nutrition 
specialist  had  sufficiently  acquainted  the  workers  with  the 
general  principles  so  that  they  could  incorporate  them  in  their 
own  work,  and  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  $3,500  neces- 
sary to  cover  her  salary  and  expenses  was  an  injudicious 
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charge  on  the  budget  of  the  County  Health  Department.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  a  certain  amount  of  specialized 
supervision  and  service  should  be  provided  each  year  to  keep 
up  the  momentum.  It  is  hoped  to  accomplish  this  end 
through  occasional  visits  of  special  nutrition  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  state  Departments  of  Health  and  Education ; 
supplemented  by  temporary  service  for  instructing  new  nurses 
on  the  staff,  organized  groups  working  under  the  Home 
Bureau  and  the  like.  A  program  under  consideration  as 
the  report  went  to  press  calls  for  approximately  one  month 
a.  year  of  a  specialist's  time  for  his  service.  A  budget  of 
$500  annually  is  thus  recommended  as  a  reasonable  perma- 
nent basis — an  allowance  of  $300  for  the  specialist's  salary, 
preferably  for  two  visits  a  year  of  about  two  weeks  each, 
and  $200  for  traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 


EIGHT  suggestions  for  incorporating  health  into  the  program 
of  a  women's  club  have  been  prepared  and  published  by  the 
division  of  health  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  while  further  advice  in  following  them  up 
will  be  supplied  on  request.  The  division  chairman  is  Harriet 
W.  Mayer,  169  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

THE  DREAM  of  Florence  Nightingale  for  a  world-wide 
ministry  of  nursing  will  be  realized  almost  literally  in  Montreal, 
July  8-1 1,  when  nurses  from  nineteen  countries  will  convene  at 
the  sixth  quadrennial  congress  of  the  International  Council  of 
Nurses.  Between  5,000,  and  7,000  are  expected  to  be  present, 
representatives  of  a  membership  of  more  than  132,000  graduate 
nurses. 

In  the  general  sessions  and  in  the  daily  round-table  meetings, 
leaders  from  various  countries  will  direct  the  discussions  on  im- 
portant phases  of  nursing  education,  administration,  and  tech- 
nique. The  three  sections,  on  nursing  education,  on  public 
health,  and  private  duty,  will  consider  questions  peculiar  to  those 
particular  aspects  of  nursing. 

At  the  general  session  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  15.  the 
presiding  officer  will  be  Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick  of  England, 
founder  of  the  International  Nursing  Council.  This  session 
will  picture  the  growth  of  nursing  the  past  thirty-five  years 
from  widely  divergent  efforts  on  the  part  of  individual  groups 
to  a  world-wide  profession  with  everywhere  a  similarity  in 
problems,  standards,  and  objectives.  Headquarters  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Nurses  are  located  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, where  contacts  are  maintained  with  the  nursing  groups 
of  thirty-one  countries  and  where  a  quarterly  magazine  is 
issued.  Mrs.  Christiane  Reimann  is  executive  secretary  at  head- 
quarters and  she,  with  Miss  Nina  D.  Gage,  president  of  the 
Council,  and  Miss  F.  H.  Hersey,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Nurses'  Association,  are  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  com- 
ing congress. 

"The  International  Council  of  Nurses  stands  for  emancipa- 
tion of  nursing  from  servitude,"  declares  Miss  Gage.  "It  works 
for  medical  and  public  support  for  the  educational,  professional, 
and  economic  status  of  nursing."  Self-government  for  nurses  in 
their  associations  is  the  essential  idea  of  the  council,  which 
is  working  constantly  to  raise  higher  the  standards  in  nursing 
education  and  ethics,  and  of  public  usefulness  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Fenwick  in  1899,  the  International  Council 
of  Nurses  numbered  three  allied  groups  in  1904,  the  lursing 
organizations  »f  England,  United  States  and  Germany.  The 
largest  constituent  member  at  the  present  time  is  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  with  more  than  76,000  members.  In  the 


order  of  their  affiliation,  the  national  nursing  groups  of  the 
following  countries  have  entered  the  International  Council  of 
Nurses  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century:  Canada,  Den-' 
mark,  Finland,  Holland,  India,  New  Zealand,  Belgium,  China, 
Italy,  Norway,  South  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  France,  Irish 
Free  State,  and  Poland. 

THE  NURSE  SILHOUETTES  accompanying  Miss  Beard's 
article  on  the  preceeding  pages  are  taken  from  the  1928  report 
of  the  Hartford  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  a  brief  blue-and- 
white  document  as  attractive  in  its  format  as  it  is  impressive 
in  its  facts.  In  addition  to  a  generalized  program,  the  Hart- 
ford Association  has  four  specialized  services:  obstetrical,  hourly 
maternal  milk,  and  visiting  housekeeper.  The  hourly  nursing 
service  is  destined  to  solve  some  of  the  nursing  problems  of 
middle-class  people,  who  do  not  need  and  cannot  afford  the 
full-time  services  of  a  professional  nurse  and  through  it  can  get 
nursing  care  at  an  hourly  rate,  for  the  needed  part  of  a  day. 
The  income  of  this  service,  which  at  present  averages  $93.25 
monthly,  goes  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  nurse.  The  obstetrical 
service  functions  as  an  accomodation  to  patients  who  do  not 
go  to  hospitals  for  obstetrical  care.  The  maternal-milk  service, 
which  acts  as  agent  of  the  Junior  League,  has  had  an  out- 
standing year,  extending  its  work  to  Waterbury,  New  Britain, 
and  other  adjoining  towns.  The  visiting  housekeeper  supple- 
ments the  work  of  the  nurse  in  the  home,  by  staying  with  the 
children  in  the  mother's'  absence  to  clinics,  assisting  in  taking 
children  to  clinics,  supervising  the  housekeeping  in  homes  where 
"little  mothers"  are  in  charge,  and  holding  little  mothers' 
classes  in  settlement  houses. 

OBNOXIOUS  GERMS  shall  be  denied  the  freedom  of  the  air, 
insofar  as  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  is  concerned.  Quaran- 
tine regulations  of  the  service  have  been  amended  to  provide 
adequate  health  supervision  over  airplanes  entering  this  country 
from  foreign  ports  or  from  the  dependencies  of  the  United 
States.  Like  a  vessel,  any  airplane  clearing  for  a  destination  in 
or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  "shall  be  required 
to  obtain  a  bill  of  health  in  duplicate,  signed  by  the  proper  officer 
or  officers  of  the  United  States  as  provided  by  law." 

TRAILING  as  the  arbutus  in  the  spring  comes  the  crop  of 
campaigns  to  lead  girls  to  health  and  beauty  and,  simultane- 
ously, away  from  the  too-high  tuberculosis 
rates  which  are  recorded  for  American 
women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  (See  The  Survey,  April  15, 
1929:  Wisconsin  Girls  Hit  the  Trail; 
and  November  15,  1927,  The  Beauty 
Motif,  by  Virginia  Wing.)  Among  the 
new  ventures  is  The  Rainbow  Trail  to 
Beauty,  Health  and  Charm,  sponsored  by  the 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Society  of  Detroit  and  Wayne  County. 
The  "trail"  began  in  February  with  an  initial  enlistment  of 
20,000  girls  and  every  prospect  for  many  further  recruits.  At- 
tractive posters  and  bulletins  emphasize  the  subjects  selected 
for  each  of  its  five  months:  fresh  air,  good  food,  rest  and 
relaxation,  posture  and  clothes,  and  vacations.  One  especially 
clever  wrinkle  is  the  Rainbow  Beauty  Trail  pin,  which  looks 
like  a  fraternity  pin  and  bears  the  mystic  Greek  letters  Kappa. 
Upsilon,  and  Chi,  which  are  declared  in  the  literature  to  stand 
for  its  three  objectives,  beauty,  health  and  charm.  The  offices 
of  the  society  are  51  Warren  Avenue,  West,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Mary  G.  Matheson  is  the  trail  director.  The  agencies  cooperat- 
ing in  the  trail  include  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society,  the 
city  Departments  of  Health  Education  and  Recreation;  the 
Detroit  Council  of  Churches,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Mother  and  Daughter  Council,  in- 
dustrial groups,  banks,  and  department  stores. 
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By  JESSICA  B.  PEIXOTTO 


PPARENTLY,  interest  in  the  costs  of  the  profes- 
sional standard  of  living  as  compared  with  the 
salaries  paid  is  increasing  in  the  academic  world. 
During  the  past  year,  two  intensive  studies  of 
the  economic  condition  of  the  professor  have 
ppeared  in  printed  form. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  Yale  study,  President  Angell  of 
fale  University  says,  "the  problem  presented  by  academic 
alaries  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  urgent  now  confronting 
\merican  education."  Both  books  emphasize  the  risk  the 
lation  runs  when,  as  President  Angell  puts  it,  "the  financial 
tandards  of  these  salaries"  are  such  that  able  men  are 
estopped  from  entering  it  by  its  sheer  financial  shortcom- 
ngs."  Both  investigations  start  from  the  assumption  that 
he  academic  man  asks  no  luxury  standard  of  living.  Both 
igree,  however,  that  while  professional  men  are  themselves 
villing  to  take  modest  pay  in  return  for  the  "intrinsic  re- 
vards"  of  a  scholarly  life,  they  naturally  hesitate  "to  subject 
heir  wives  to  the  prospective  hard  and  unremitting  phy- 
ical  drudgery"  which 
ow  salary  implies. 

The  Yale  faculty 
study  used  a  schedule  de- 
signed to  get  only  the 
•acts  about  the  newly 
mown  goods  which  the 
:urrent,  machine-driven, 
ndustrial  life  has  intro- 
duced to  us  and  grad- 
ually included  in  our 
notion  of  a  comfort 
standard.  The  schedule 
thus  asks,  as  indices  of 
this  standard,  for  facts 
oncer  n  ing  the  auto- 
mobile, educational  ex- 
penses for  children, 
travel. 

The  findings  of  the 
Yale  study  sum  up  in 
conclusions  similar  to 
those  of  the  previous, 
more  intensive  study  at 
Berkeley.  In  both  cases, 
the  salaries,  even  those 
of  the  full  professor  with 
twenty-five  years  of  serv- 
ice behind  him,  showed 
a  total  that  fell  consid- 
erably below  the  sum  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the 


scale  habitually  taken  for  granted  as  the  way  of  living  of 
fairly  successful  men  in  other  professions.  In  the  Yale  study, 
the  results  led  the  investigators  to  conclude  that,  "taking  into 
account  the  expenses  to  which  his  position  subjects  him, 
judging  by  the  home  that  he  is  able  to  maintain,  the  Amer- 
ican university  teacher  lives  essentially  as  do  men  of  the 
skilled  mechanic  class." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "reasonable"  standard  of  living 
for  .a  professor  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  as  formulat- 
ed by  the  Yale  committee,  is  as  follows:  a  home  in  a  ten- 
room  house,  free  from  mortgage;  one  full-time  servant,  and 
some  occasional  service;  children  educated  in  a  preparatory 
school,  college,  and  professional  school;  an  automobile. 
Given  the  prices  prevailing  in  New  Haven,  the  costs  of  this 
level  of  living  in  New  Haven  total  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  inquiry  evidences  that  the  professor  at 
Yale  who  receives  the  minimum  pay  of  his  rank  gets  a  salary 
which  will  pay  for  about  one-third  of  the  costs  of  such  a 
standard.  If  he  gets  one  of  the  higher  salaries  now  paid  to 

academic  professors,  he 
gets  about  half  the  costs 
of  this  standard.  Ac- 
cording to  the  facts  gath- 
ered, even  the  most  high- 
Iv  paid  professor  must 
make  distinct  economies 
to  buy  for  his  children 
the  kind  of  education 
which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues offer. 

Other  interesting  facts 
appear  as  the  social  data 
and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing are  examined  in  de- 
tail. The  Yale  study  in- 
cludes the  unmarried  as 
well  as  the  married 
members  of  the  faculty, 
embracing,  as  a  whole, 
about  63  per  cent  of  the 
total  list.  Of  these, 
about  three-quarters  were 
married,  a  percentage 
which  naturally  included 
more  of  the  higher  ranks 
than  of  the  lower. 

For  those  who  have 
never  thought  about  the 
subject,  the  following 
conclusions,  as  a  result 
of  the  study,  may  be 
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startling.  It  is  asserted  that,  given  prevailing  prices  and 
standards,  the  facts  show  unmarried  men  with  $3,000  a  year 
have  no  great  surplus  but  have  comfort;  that,  with  $5,000, 
a  single  man  can  live  without  self-denial,  with  a  surplus  to 
devote  to  travel  and  recreation.  A  married  couple  with  no 
children  can  live  simply  on  $5,000  in  a  home  with  four  or 
five  rooms,  located  in  a  good  neighborhood ;  they  can  save 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  if  they  have  no 
sickness  to  use  up  that  surplus,  but  they  can  have  no  service. 
A  married  couple  with  no  children  and  $6,000  can  pay 
$i,2OO  rental,  which  would  give  them  a  comfortable  home; 
they  could  afford  a  full-time  servant  and  spend  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  on  insurance,  or,  by  omitting 
the  servant,  save  a  thousand  dollars.  Even  with  $7,000, 
only  a  childless  couple  can  have  a  comfortable  home,  service, 
and  surplus. 

As  for  the  married  who  have  young  children,  it  is  bravely- 
asserted — and  all  the  facts  of  the  California  study  bear 
out  the  assertion — that,  with  $6,000,  an  academic  family  can 
barely  break  even,  what  though  the  wife  does  all  the  house- 
work and  they  have  only  a  cheap  car.  The  husband  feels 
driven  to  outside  work  at  least  during  vacations.  The  re- 
sults of  both  investigations  suggest  that,  with  one  child,  a 
couple  can  have  an  automobile,  one  servant,  and  maintain 
the  general  mode  of  living  required,  including  the  owning  of 
a  car,  only  if  the  income  reaches  $8,500  annually.  If  the 
children  are  to  have  the  necessary  schooling  up  to  and 
through  college,  there  can  be  no  service  and  there  will  be 
no  surplus  even  at  $8,500. 

It  is  evident  throughout  the  Yale  study  that  the  costs  of 
education  fall  far  more  heavily  upon  those  who  want  it  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  than  upon  those  who  live  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  this  because  custom  on  the  Pacific  Coast  dictates 
using  the  public  schools.  In  the  California  study,  education 
costs  were  low.  One-third  of  the  families  spent  less  than 
fifty  dollars  on  education ;  none  with  incomes  less  than 
$8,000  spent  more  than  four  hundred.  On  the  other  hand, 
Yale  families  seem  to  consider  private  schooling  a  necessity, 
and  spent  from  two  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  an- 
nually on  the  education  of  their  children. 

THE  question  of  servant-keeping  is,  of  course,  a  debatable 
one.  Whether  or  no  a  woman  who  is  expected  to  perform 
hospitality  and  the  other  aspects  of  leisure-time  pursuits 
should  also  be  required  to  do  the  full  round  of  her  house- 
hold administration  herself,  is  possibly  an  open  question  when 
viewed  logically  or  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
social  utility.  Custom,  however,  still  affirms  the  exemption, 
wherever  possible,  of  professional  women  from  full-time  do- 
mestic service.  Some  "help,"  occasional  or  continuous,  is 
ordinarily  conceded  to  be  the  right  of  the  professional  man's 
wife.  In  both  studies  of  academic  faculties,  the  employment 
of  regular  servants  was  found  to  be  rare.  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  California  families,  and  i6/^  per  cent  of  the  Yale 
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families  had  absolutely  no  service.  At  Yale,  the  proportion 
of  families  with  a  full-time  servant  varies  with  the  academic 
rank.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  instructors,  one-third  of  those 
in  middle  rank  and  three-fourths  of  the  professors,  definitely 
belong  to  the  servant-keeping  class.  Forty-two  per  cent  of 
the  Yale  faculty  had  full-time  service.  The  median  annual 
cost  of  regular  service  proved  to  be  $780  a  year  for  the  in- 
structors, $820  a  year  for  assistant  professors,  and  $1,105 
for  associate  professors.  A  very  different  custom  is  indicated 
at  the  University  of  California,  a  difference  possibly  caused 
by  higher  costs  of  domestic  service  and  more  democratic  tra- 
ditions. While  56  per  cent  of  the  full  professors  at  Yale 
had  full-time  domestic  service,  and  8  per  cent  had  three  or 
more  servants,  at  California  only  7  per  cent  recorded  full- 
time  service  and  none  reported  more  than  one  full-time 
servant. 

DOMESTIC  service  and  automobiles  are  possibly  not 
comparable  comforts.  The  desire  for  an  automobile  to- 
day probably  outweighs  whatever  longing  for  ease  and  repu- 
tability  inheres  in  servant-keeping.  Both  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  Atlantic,  irrespective  of  income,  the  larger  proportion 
of  academic  families  own  cars.  The  proportion  of  car  owners 
increases,  of  course,  with  income  and  even  with  academic 
rank ;  and  the  quality  of  car  also  changes.  Sixty-four  and 
one  half  per  cent  of  the  Yale  families  owned  cars.  A  fourth 
to  a  third  of  these  were  "used"  cars.  The  statistics  on  aver- 
age annual  mileage  indicated  "that  the  car  was  not  for  ex- 
tensive touring  but  largely  for  town  use.  Judging  from  the 
replies,  the  car  was  for  recreation,  often  the  only  means 
used  for  spending  the  evenings,  Sundays,  and  short  vacations 
pleasurably. 

Professional  associations,  clubs,  travel  and  vacation  were 
investigated  as  items  appropriately  included  in  the  pro- 
fessor's costs  and  standard  of  living.  Yale  men  spent  con- 
siderable sums  on  professional  organizations  and  social  clubs, 
but  the  figures  made  it  clear  that  the  married  men  felt  called 
upon  to  slight  such  professional  obligations  in  order  to  give 
their  children  social  advantages. 

As  for  travel,  66  per  cent  of  the  Yale  married  men  re- 
ported expenditure  for  travel.  This  item  of  expenditure 
was  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  same  expenditure  as  reported 
at  the  University  of  California  where  only  27  per  cent  spent 
money  for  travel.  The  statistics  showed  that  marriage 
and  the  presence  of  children  in  the  house  definitely 
reduced  the  number  of  those  who  spent  money  for  travel. 
As  for  the  reputed  long  vacation  of  the  academic  man, 
the  report  at  Yale  gave  evidence,  as  the  reports  at  California 
had  shown,  that  necessity  certainly  shortened  this  period. 
One-eighth  of  the  Yale  faculty  investigated  reported  taking 
no  vacations.  Of  these,  75  per  cent  were  married  men  with 
children.  The  Yale  men  reported  an  average  vacation  of 
five  to  six  weeks.  In  California,  the  average  was  less  than 
four  weeks.  The  necessity  of  doing  extra  paid  work  during 
vacation  in  order  to  add  to  a  low  salary,  appears  in  both 
reports. 

Where  incomes  are  of  the  size  that  merely  balance 
living  expense,  the  hazards  of  the  future  constitute  a 
need  for  further  subtractions  from  the  satisfactions  of  the 
present.  The  members  of  the  faculty  at  Yale  made  such  sub- 
tractions; they  reported  cash  savings  and  investments,  and 
especially  insurance,  in  varying  amounts.  Ninety-four  per  cent 
of  the  California  families  made  some  form  of  payment  for 
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ivestment,  saving,  or  insurance.  Ninety-two  and  one-half  per 
int  of  the  Yale  families  did  the  same.  The  average  insur- 
ice  premiums  were  distinctly  higher  at  Yale  than  at  Cali- 
irnia,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  the  Yale  insurance 
igh.  The  median  annual  premium  for  members  of  all 
inks  showed  a  relatively  small  amount  of  insurance  car- 
ed. Only  twelve  were  paying  premiums  which  would  per- 
lit  a  policy  of  $25,000.  The  general  tendency  seemed  to 
;  to  insure  in  proportion  to  income. 


While  this  book  is  likely  to  be  read  by  special  students 
more  than  by  the  general  public,  it  has  a  utility  far  beyond 
the  small  group  who  study  standards  and  costs  of  living.  So- 
cial workers  who  desire  to  face  the  truth  about  what  it  costs 
to  live  a  "comfortable"  life  will  do  well  to  study  its  pages 
carefully.  People  who  irritate  the  poor  by  scolding  because 
they  do  not  save  will  possibly  leave  off  such  unfair  admonish- 
ing if  they  can  grasp  the  facts  these  studies  of  comfort 
standards  tell. 


A  Way  Out  for  Misfits 


By  EMILY  T.  BURR 


[N  our  democratic  desire  to  educate  everybody,  we  have 
apparently  twisted  that  article  of  our  national  faith, 
"All  men  are  created  equal,"  into  "All  men  are  created 
the  same."    Our  schools  have  accordingly  been  planned 
for  only  one  type  of  individual  and  have  been  over- 
Tiphasizing  the  purely  intellectual  processes  and  neglecting 
>  produce  well-balanced  and  emotionally  adjusted  individ- 
als.     We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  many  children  are 
ruggling   through   highschool   who   should   never   have  at- 
:mpted   the   academic   program    of    our   secondary   schools. 
)thers,  fearing  failure,  drop  out,  generally  during  the  first 
r  second  year,  having  gained  little  or  nothing  from  high- 
:hool  experience,  and  all  too  often  with  a  marked  "failure 
abit."    There  is  an  obvious  need  for  more  highly  specialized 
raining  of  young  persons  who  cannot  assimilate  the  academic 
rogram  of  our  secondary  schools. 

Many  agencies  outside  public-school  systems  have  been 
rganized  to  try  to  meet  the  need  of  the  boys  and  girls  who, 
ecause  they  do  not  happen  to  be  the  academic  type,  are  mis- 
ts in  school.  In  New  York  City,  one  such  agency  is  the 
rocational  Adjustment  Bureau,  established  nearly  ten  years 
go.  To  this  bureau  come  girls  who  fail  to  adapt  success- 
ully  to  the  careers  they  or  their  parents  have  selected.  Be- 
;inning  on  a  very  small  scale,  it  has  now  worked  with  more 
dan  five  thousand  such  girls,  proceeding  on  the  theory  that 
•arious  tests,  such  as  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet- 
iimon  test  of  general  intelligence,  the  Porteus  maze,  the 
Voodsworth-Wells  direction  tests,  Thurstone  clerical  and 
yping  tests,  Monotony  test,  Toops'  girls'  mechanical  assem- 
>ly  tests,  and  tests  to  determine  aptitude  for  sewing  and 
orting,  are  of  importance  in  giving  vocational  advice  as 
veil  as  in  placing  the  individual  in  a  suitable  job.  The 
sychologists  at  the  bureau  have  endeavored,  as  have  other 
nvestigators,  to  establish  mental-age  levels  and  a  standard 
if  physical  ability  (dexterity,  physical  endurance,  motor  co- 
irdination,  muscular  strength)  for  different  types  of  work, 
n  addition  to  the  mental  and  physical  diagnosis  of  the  in- 
lividual,  there  has  been  revealed  a  third  most  important 
tern — the  emotional  factor.  Schools,  for  the  most  part, 
:oncentrate  on  the  mental  side;  physical  well-being  receives 
•otne  consideration,  but  the  emotional  factor  is  neglected. 
This  means  that,  in  general,  the  schools  overlook  the  fact 
•hat  high  intelligence  and  adequate  physical  equipment  can 
x>th  be  nullified  under 
the  stress  of  emotional 
maladjustment. 

Mollie    J.,     a    brilliant 
r'oung    girl    of    nineteen, 
highschool    graduate, 


was  referred  to  the  bureau  by  the  personnel  director  of  one 
of  the  firms  for  whom  Mollie  had  tried  to  work.  She 
brought  with  her  a  history  of  an  unprecedented  number  of 
"hires-and-fires"  each  month.  None  of  her  numerous  em- 
ployers questioned  Mollie's  secretarial  ability.  All  her  diffi- 
culties were  ascribed  to  her  inability  to  get  on  with  other 
people,  her  temper  tantrums  when  she  was  criticized,  her 
failure  to  adjust  to  any  change  in  office  routine.  When  the 
psychologists  at  the  bureau  talked  things  over  with  Mollie, 
on  the  basis  of  tests,  and  inquiries  at  the  offices  which  she 
had  worked,  Mollie  said  tearfully,  "Nobody  ever  told  me 
not  to  argue.  I  have  to  have  my  way.  I  always  did  have 
to  have  my  way." 

Mollie  was  an  only  child,  much  petted  and  indulged  at 
home.  The  bureau  followed  her  record  through  school, 
and  found  that  she  had  had  frequent  exhibitions  of  temper 
in  class.  She  was  sent  home  when  these  outbursts  occurred, 
but  no  effort  was  made  to  get  at  the  roots  of  her  behavior, 
or  to  help  her  attain  self-understanding  and  self-control. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  psychologists  at  the  bureau, 
Mollie  improved  and  is  now  able  to  hold  a  routine  clerical 
job.  Because  of  her  earlier  experience,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  she  will  ever  achieve  sufficient  stability  to  have  the  suc- 
cess her  mental  and  phy- 
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Almost  half  the  untrained   and  mistrained  girls  who   sought  vocational 
help   in   a   typical   month    (October,    1928)    were   placed   in  factory  jobs 


sical     equipment      should 
make  possible  for  her. 

The  life  stories  of  the 
two  thousand  girls  exam- 
ined last  year  by  the  Vo- 
cational Adjustment  Bu- 
reau reveal  many  trage- 
dies rooted  in  the  fact 
that  the  girls  (or  their 
parents  for  them)  have 
insisted  on  occupations  in 
which  silk  stockings  and 
an  office  atmosphere  are 
taken  as  the  symbols  of 
desirable  social  position. 
Again  and  again  girls  of 
limited  intelligence  aft 
wrecked,  mentally  or 
morally,  by  hard  labor 
imposed  on  them  by  the 
vanity  of  relatives  who  re- 
fuse to  recognize  or  fail 
to  understand  what  the 
highschool  has  to  offer 
and  what  capacity  the 
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Placements  in   October,   1928,  by  industry 
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girl  has  to  take  advantage  of  such  instruction.  Much 
has  been  said  for  and  against  vocational  tests,  but  the 
results  of  the  examination  which  these  girls  undergo  at 
the  bureau  are  proof  positive  that  many  of  them  have  sat  in 
highschool  classes  day  after  day  with  no  glimmer  of  under- 
standing of  the  subjects  taught.  These  tests 
reveal,  for  example,  that  Jane  Smith  is  incapable 
of  mastering  the  intricacies  of  multiplication  or 
division.  They  may  reveal  chronic  inattention 
that  will  prevent  her  from  doing  with  reg- 
ularity (and  hence  with  success)  such  simple 
exercises  as  dotting  a  line  of  i's  or  making 
p's  out  of  a  line  of  o's.  Yet  when  it  is  sug- 
gested to  Jane's  mother  that  Jane  can  never 
be  happy  or  successful  in  office  work,  but 
that  she  could  be  find  profitable  and  con- 
genial work  in  a  factory,  the  re- 
action is  frequently  a  denunciation 
of  the  bureau  and  the  starting  of 
Jane  again  on  her  hopeless  quest 
for  employment  which,  if  she  could 
retain  it,  would  probably  mean 
complete  nervous  collapse  in  a  few 
years. 

Jane  Smith  and  her  sisters'  create 
a  "floating  population"  of  would- 
be  workers  who.  after  submitting 
to  vocational  tests,  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  verdict  and  persist  in  demanding  jobs  for  which  they 
are  unsuited. 

A  problem  of  another  type  arises  from  the  large  number 
of  children,  who  each  year  become  discouraged  with  re- 
peated academic  failure  and  drop  out  of  school.  Such  young 
people  are  unprepared  for  the  demands  of  the  work-a-day 
work.  They  take  the  first  opportunity  opened  to  them  in 
the  field  of  unskilled  labor.  This  means,  with  the  majority 
of  young  girls  of  this  type,  less  than  a  living  wage. 

On  the  basis  of  their  experience  with  girls  who  have  tried 
to  make  their  own  way  with  no  training  whatever,  and  with 
girls  unsuitably  trained,  those  in  charge  of  the  vocational 
adjustment  feel  that  short  unit  courses  offering  definite  train- 
ing for  specific  lines  of  work  would  have  great  educational 
usefulness.  As  an  experimental  beginning  along  this  line, 
the  bureau  is  cooperating  this  year  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  conducting  special  courses  at  Public  School  66  for 
the  benefit  of  children  without  scholastic  aptitude  and  gen- 
erally classed  in  the  lower  bracket  of  intelligence. 

Because  the  bureau  has  at  certain  seasons  more  calls  for 
sewing-machine  operators  than  it  can  fill,  some  of  these  girls 
are  being  trained  in  electric-machine  operating.  Both  "zig- 
zag" and  "straight  seam"  sewing  are  taught. 

Paste  work  is  another  line  in  which  the  demand  for  skilled 
workers  is  frequently  greater  than  the  supply.  Some  ex- 
perience in  this  work  is  demanded  by  most  employers,  or,  if 
an  unskilled  hand  is  engaged,  she  must  be  able  to  learn 
quickly  from  the  forelady.  This  sort  of  instruction  a  dull 
girl  cannot  grasp.  She  must  be  shown  over  and  over  again, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  "learn  on  the  job." 
Packing,  folding  and  inserting  paper,  and  sample  mounting 
are  also  taught,  and,  with  the  techniques,  the  importance  of 
neatness,  precision,  reliability  and  quietness.  Even  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  this  experiment,  these  courses 
show  interesting  and  significant  results. 


Mary  G.  dropped  out  of  school  at  fifteen 
after  two  failures  in  the  sixth  grade.  Mar] 
was  absolutely  untrained,  and  had  a  han 
time  to  find  any  sort  of  job.  She  held  a  posi- 
tion as  stock  girl  for  two  months,  but  foum 
the  task  too  exciting  and  had  a  nervous 
breakdown.  Because  of  this  illness,  she  was 
sent  to  the  bureau.  She  was  found  unsuitec 
even  to  such  simple  work  as  stock  listing,  b\it 
when  she  was  given  lessons  in  machine  oper- 
ating she  responded  with  enthusiasm.  Sh« 
quickly  grasped  the  technique  and  now 
(four  months  after  the  conclusion  of  he! 
short  training  period)  she  is  happily  em- 
ployed in  a  large,  high-grade  factory  where 
she  earns  twenty  dollars  a  week. 

Her  over-ambitious  parents  forced  Jennj 
to  attempt  highschool.  Her  program  in- 
cluded algebra,  history,  biology,  English. 
Jenny  was  bewildered  by  these  subjects,  am 
could  not  understand  her  daily  assignments. 
She  had  always  found  lessons  "hard"  and  had 
been  forced  to  repeat  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Failure  in  the  first  quizzes  of  th< 
term  so  humiliated  her  that  she  decided  sht 
could  not  face  her  family.  She  took  mone; 
from  her  mother's  purse  and  bought  a  ticket 
to  Poughkeepsie.  When  she  was  found  an( 
brought  home,  Jenny  was  referred  to  the  bureau.  Tests 
showed  that  she  had  a  mental  age  under  thirteen,  and  was 
lacking  in  powers  of  analysis,  ability  to  comprehend  an< 
follow  directions  that  were  at  all  involved,  or  in  which  judg- 
ment was  required.  She  did  possess  manual  dexterity  an< 
some  arithmetical  ability.  She  took  a  course  in  sample  mount- 
ing and  now  has  a  position  where  she  earns  fifteen  dollars 
a  week. 

Sarah  L.  came  to  the  bureau  as  a  failure  becausue  of  the 
wrong  type  of  training.  Like  Marcy  C.,  Sarah  left  public 
school  when  she  finished  the  sixth  grade.  She  then  took  a 
nine-months  course  in  a  commercial  business  school.  Within 
a  few  months,  Sarah  had  held  and  lost  seven  jobs,  to  whicl 
she  was  referred  by  the  school.  A  personnel  director  sent 
her  to  the  bureau.  Tests  revealed  that  Sarah,  with  a  men- 
tal age  of  eleven,  was  struggling  to  perform  work  which  no 
girl  of  mental  age  less  than  sixteen  has  ever  been  found  tc 
carry  on  with  success.  Sarah  is  greatly  interested  in  the1 
short  course  in  packing  which  she  is  now  taking  at  Public 
School  66,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  can 
be  satisfactorily  placed  when  she  completes  it. 

The  bureau  has  also  experimented  in  the  possibilities 
opened  up  by  similar  unit  courses  for  girls  of  a  somewhat 
higher  mental  level. 

Through  the  hardest  kind  ot  effort,  Rose  H.  succeeded  in 
getting  through  two  years  of  highschool,  but  in  her  third 
year  she  failed  repeatedly.  She  was  so  unhappy  and  dis- 
couraged that  she  could  not  speak  without  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  When  it  was  suggested  that  in  another  line  of 
endeavor  she  might  make  a  fine  record,  she  agreed  to  take 
a  course  in  comptometer  machine  work.  This  course  isi 
very  short — three  weeks  of  intensive  training.  At  the  end 
of  her  course  Rose  was  able  to  earn  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
She  is  happy  in  her  work,  her  health  has  greatly  improved, 
and  she  looks  forward  to  taking  further  training,  to  prepare 
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rrself  for  a  better  job  with  the  same  concern  next  year. 
Fannie  K.,  an  untrained  public-school  graduate  nineteen 
ars  old,  had  been  working  for  three  years  at  various  jobs 
-packing  candy,  sewing,  addressing  envelopes  and  doing 
ock  work.  She  had  never  earned  more  than  twelve  dollars 
week,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  supporting  herself.  The 
ireau  obtained  for  her  a  scholarship  in  comptometer  work, 
ic  took  a  two-weeks  course,  and  secured  a  position  imme- 
ately  at  an  initial  salary  of  eighteen  dollars  a  week. 
Few  public  education  authorities  realize  as  yet  the  differ- 
g  needs  of  individual  children  and  the  importance  of  ad- 
inistering  learning  in  variable  doses,  strengthened  or  weak- 
led  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  particular  child.  Mass 
ucation  means  the  administration  of  general  mental  nourish- 
ent,  with  the  result  that  children  needing  a  special  diet 
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come  out  of  the  educational  refectory  underfed  or  nauseated 
with  the  compulsory  menu  forced  upon  them.  Society  is 
ill  prepared  to  pamper  the  weak  or  the  unequipped  who  have 
their  own  living  to  make,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
thrown  out  of  school  into  an  industrial  world  where  they 
become  a  problem  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  Any 
one  who  works  with  an  organization  like  the  Vocational  Ad- 
justment Bureau  comes  to  feel  that  such  agencies  are  per- 
forming a  valuable  social  function,  under  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  lack  of  public  financial  support,  in  trying  to  temper 
the  wind  to  these  shorn  lambs.  Where  such  an  agency  can 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools  the  range  of 
its  usefulness  is  broadened,  and  its  value  to  the  individual 
and  to  society  immeasurably  increased ;  and  society  needs  the 
adjustment  of  individuals  to  the  vocational  world. 


Nursery  Schools  and  the  N.  E  A, 


By  ANNE  ROLLER 


HOW  can  the  public  schools  better  serve  democ- 
racy,   increasingly    produce    a    high    type    of 
citizen  ?"    This  was  the  general  theme  of  the 
Department   of    Superintendence  of    the    Na- 
tional   Education    Association    which    recently 
rought   together    twenty   thousand   school   superintendents, 
•achers   and   public   officials    in    Cleveland.     Two    evening 
•ssions  were  devoted  to  the  nursery  school  as  it  relates  it- 
If  to  a  democratic  school  system. 

Helen  T.  Woolley,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Child 
Velfare  Research  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
ersity,  opened  the  discussion  of  preschool  and  parental  edu- 
jtion— subject  of  the  twenty-eighth  Yearbook  of  the  Na- 
onal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  She  expressed 
ie  conviction  that  the  nursery  school  must  in  time  be  made 
vailable  to  all  children. 

But  before  preschool  education  be- 
omes  a  recognized  part  of  the  public - 
chool  system,"  she  said,  "we  need  to 
tarn  more  about  the  physical,  mental, 
motional  and  social  life  of  the  very 
oung  child,  we  need  to  learn  what  is 
tie  best  approach  to  parents,  we  need 
o  work  out  an  effective  teaching  tech- 
ique.  Research,  parental,  education,  ex- 
erimental  schools  must  continue  before 
'reschool  education  is  ready  for  the  school 
ystem  as  a  whole." 

While  agreeing  that  universal  pre- 
chool  education  is  at  present  impossible, 
^arleton  W.  Washburne,  superintendent 
>f  schools  at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  argued 
ffectively  for  experiments  inside  the 
'ublic-school  system.  "Children's  basic 
labits  and  attitudes  have  been  established 
>efore  their  sixth  year  and  the  most  suc- 
essful  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers 
rannot  undo  some  of  the  mistakes  of 
Jarents,"  he  said.  "Through  a  well-organ- 
zed  nursery  school,  the  public  schools 
:an  exert  considerable  influence  on  the 
raining  not  only  of  the  few  children  ac-  Builders  of 


commodated  there,  but  also  of  preschool  children  in  their 
homes.  It  becomes  possible  to  offer  an  advisory  service  to 
all  parents,  letting  them  know  what  habits  of  washing, 
dressing,  eating,  sleeping  and  behavior  can  be  expected  of 
children  at  various  age  levels.  The  cost  of  preschool  train- 
ing, admittedly  high,  must  therefore  be  counted  against  all 
the  parents  in  the  community,  not  only  against  those  whose 
children  are  in  the  nursery  school." 

Education  for  parenthood  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  pre- 
school training  of  toddlers  was  discussed  by  Edna  White, 
director  of  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit,  who  pointed  out 
that  many  nursery  schools  have  been  established  at  the  re- 
quest of  intelligent  parents  as  a  supplement  to,  rather  than 
a  substitute  for,  the  home.  An  interesting  tendency  was 
noted  to  date  back  training  for  parenthood  into  earlier  and 
still  earlier  years,  "pre-parental"  courses  being  offered  not 
only  by  colleges,  but  more  and  more  by 
highschools  and  grammar  schools.  Miss 
White  emphasized  the  point  that  leaders 
rather  than  teachers  are  required  for  the 
training  of  parents.  Not  only  facts  but 
attitudes  toward  life  are  important,  for 
the  family  must  function  in  the  total 
development  of  the  child. 

This  emphasis  upon  the  "whole  child" 
— motor,  linguistic,  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional,  social — was  carried  further  on 
the  second  evening  in  a  discussion  of  re- 
search by  Arnold  Gesell,  professor  of 
child  hygiene  and  director  of  the  Yale 
Psycho-Clinic. 

"Child  development,"  he  said,  "is  a 
branch  of  human  biology,  involving  an- 
atomy, physiology,  nutrition,  pediatrics, 
psychiatry,  clinical,  genetic  and  experi- 
mental psychology,  all  converging  upon 
the  central  problem  of  human  growth.  In 
spite  of  the  intricacy  of  this  background, 
growth  becomes  a  simplified  concept  under 
child  study,  eliminating  artificial  differ- 
ences between  the  sciences.  Personality 
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nursery  school.  For  reasons  of  research,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  nursery  school  be  kept  free  and  experimental. 
Any  tendency  to  crystallize  into  a  pronounced  mold  would 
be  deplorable." 

There  is  little  danger  of  standardization  at  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  on  methods  employed  in  fourteen 
nursery  schools  studied  by  Patty  Smith  Hill,  professor  of 
education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia.  Differences  are  in- 
evitable, she  pointed  out,  because  preschool  education  has 
been  fed  from  so  many  sources — the  private  home,  day 
nurseries,  kindergartens,  Montessori  schools,  home  economics 
groups.  But  all  fourteen  agreed  upon  three  fundamentals : 
in  the  nursery  school  there  is  no  instruction  except  as  it 
grows  out  of  experience  in  a  carefully  planned  environment ; 
the  curriculum  includes  not  only  school  subjects  but  the  ac- 
quiring of  habits  and  the  opportunity  for  free  expression  in 
nature,  literature,  art,  science;  the  technique  of  teaching  the 
very  young  child  emphasizes  the  need  of  liberalizing  him 
from  undue  dependence  upon  adults. 

MENTAL- HYGIENE  aspects  of  preschool  and 
parental  education  were  presented  by  Dr.  Douglas 
A.  Thom,  director  of  the  division  of  mental  hygiene, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases.  Defining 
mental  health  as  "that  state  of  mind  which  allows  the 
individual  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  and 
efficiency  with  the  minimum  amount  of  effort,"  Dr.  Thom 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
mental  hygiene  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers,  nurses  and 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  education  of  infants  and  young 
children,  in  order  that  these  might  grow  to  adulthood  un- 
hampered by  undesirable  personality  traits. 

The  National  Council  of  Childhood  Education  was  an- 
other section  of  the  N.E.A.  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
nursery  school.  One  session,  a  joint  one  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  took  up  the  relation  of  creative 
education  to  the  science  of  education  as  a  whole,  another 
considered  the  articulation  of  practices  in  nursery  school, 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

Concerning  themselves  not  with  small  children  but  with 
pre-parents  in  highschools  and  colleges,  three  thousand  deans 
of  women  discussed  the  problems  of  modern  flapperdom  in 
the  throes  of  acquiring — or  successfully  avoiding — an  educa- 
tion. According  to  several  speakers,  the  straight-laced 
middle-aged  dean  many  of  us  remember  from  student  days 
is  incapable  of  handling  the  problems  of  the  present-day 
campus.  Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge,  well  known  to 
Survey  readers  for  her  delightful  pen  pictures  of  youthful 
friends  from  the  Cleveland  Juvenile  Court,  said  that  girls 
don't  like  deans  because  deans  seldom  possess  the  qualities 
that  girls  admire. 

"Girls  can  dance  better,  wear  clothes  more  becomingly, 
have  more  beaux,  play  better  tennis  and  basket-ball  and  swim 
better,"  she  said.  "All  the  things  that  girls  like  they  do 
better  than  we.  If  they  can't  admire  and  imitate  us,  we'd 
better  try  to  admire  them.  There  are  many  things  we  can 
admire  in  college  girls  today.  They  call  this  the  wild  age. 
Girls  are  wild  to  dance,  wild  to  spend  money,  wild  about 
boys.  We  ought  to  study  the  technique  of  the  wild-animal 
trainer.  I  don't  mean  we  should  crack  the  whip;  just  copy 
the  infinite  patience  of  the  lion-tamer.  And  remember  he 
loves  his  animals." 

Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little,  whose  resignation  as  president  of 


the  University  of  Michigan  becomes  effective  in  June,  ws 
equally  frank  in  deploring  what  he  termed  the  crystallize 
psychology  of  many  deans.  In  his  opinion  a  committee  c 
three  young  women  could  better  advise,  counsel  and  di! 
cipline  a  student  group  than  one  older  dean.  The  youthfv 
appearance  and  lively  opinions  of  many  attending  this  sectio: 
of  the  conference  raised  the  hope,  nevertheless,  that  there  : 
still  common  ground  where  dean  and  flapper  may  meet. 


THE  INSTITUTE  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Women's  It 
terests  at  Smith  College  is  offering  for  the  first  time  a  sun 
mer  institute  to  be  held  from  June  26  to  July  17.  TY 
announcement  states  that  "the  courses  are  designed  to  giv 
to  college  graduates,  striving  to  maintain  a  balance  of  famil 
and  intellectual  interests,  the  results  of  the  four  years'  stue 
which  the  institute  has  made  of  their  problems."  The  sunr 
mer  institute  is  further  "designed  to  give  to  those  wh 
have  felt  a  lack  in  the  curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  collej 
of  practical  courses,  directly  applicable  to  the  home  situatioi 
an  opportunity  to  survey  briefly  the  material  of  such  courses. 
The  courses  will  be  open  to  all  college  graduates.  Classe 
will  be  held  in  the  mornings,  lectures  in  the  evenings,  and  th 
afternoons  left  free  for  recreation. 

THE  INSTITUTE  for  the  Study  of  Law  at  the  Johns  Hoj 
kins  University  is  planning  to  publish  a  survey  of  all  studi< 
and  research  in  or  related  to  law  now  in  progress  or  com 
pleted  during  1928.  The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  present 
picture  of  the  work  of  all  groups  whose  studies  are  concerne 
directly  or  indirectly  with  any  phase  of  law  or  involve  the  us 
of  legal  materials,  in  the  two-fold  hope  of  making  such  studii 
available  to  a  greater  number,  and  of  preventing  future  dupl 
cation  and  overlapping.  A  questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  facul 
ties  of  law  schools  and  faculties  in  economics,  political  scieno 
sociology  and  psychology  of  American  colleges  and  universitie 
as  well  as  to  organized  research  bureaus,  foundations  and  cone 
missions.  Those  who  have  not  received  this  questionnaire  an 
are  doing  work  they  believe  should  be  included  in  this  surve 
are  requested  to  write  to  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Lai 
about  their  work.  It  is  hoped  to  cet  this  material  in  hand  i 
time  for  June  publication. 

A  YEARS'  program  made  up  of  four  sessions  is  announce 
by  Ashland  College,  which  held  its  first  experimental  adu 
school  last  summer  (see  The  Survey,  June  I,  1928,  on  pag 
277).  The  year's  work  will  begin  with  a  summer  term,  Jul 
5  to  August  30.  The  fall  term  will  cover  September  15  t 
November  23,  the  winter  term  January  6  to  March  15  an 
the  spring  term  April  7  to  June  14.  A  student  attends  onl 
one  session.  The  school  is  open  to  adults  over  eighteen  yeai 
of  age  without  regard  to  previous  academic  training.  Th 
school,  an  adaptation  of  the  Danish  folk  school  idea,  is  planne 
particularly  for  "those  young  men  and  women  who  are  met 
tally  awake  or  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  those  who  ai 
seriously  trying  to  discover  the  meaning  of  life  and  their  ow 
place  in  it."  The  school  work  is  centered  in  various  life  sil 
uations,  and  the  group  may  chose  the  problems  or  subjecl 
to  be  considered  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taket 
The  cost  of  a  ten-weeks  fall,  winter  or  spring  session,  includ 
ing  board,  room,  laundering  of  bed  linen  and  tuition  is  $l& 
Expenses  for  the  summer  session  are  somewhat  less.  N( 
more  than  twenty-five  students  will  be  registered  in  any  on 
session.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  Chester  1 
Graham  or  Aage  Moller,  Ashland  College,  Grant,  Michigai 
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Perspiration  at  Zero 

By  ISABELLE  DEX'ISON  ROSENSTIEL 


1  MONG  the  wooded  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson, 
/\  not  many  hours  distant  from  New  York,  there 

^•k        lies  an  old  settlement  in  which  the  native  stock 

/        \^    still  predominates.     And  it  was  there,  one  cold 

winter  night  more  than   four  years   ago,   that 

quiet  house  on  a  quiet  street  echoed  with  an  unexpected 
«slaught  of  children. 

First  were  to  be  observed  two  small  figures,  crunching  up 
he  front  steps  and  clasping  firmly — not  to  say  insistently — 
'he  hands  of  a  third  who  lagged  between  them.  In  fact. 
'hey  might  be  said  to  be  hauling  him  in.  Yet  none  of  the 
'brill  jeers  or  ribald  language  of  small  boys  in  the  heat  of 
n  encounter,  accompanied  this  demonstration.  The  pre- 
ceding was  evidently  friendly.  But  heat  of  some  kind  there 
bviously  was.  When  the  door  was  opened  and  the  trio 
drained  to  the  hall,  perspiration  was  pouring  from  the  face 
f  the  haulee,  though  the  thermometer  was  at  zero.  He 
took  aside  the  hands  of  his  bodyguard  in  order  to  wipe  it 
[iff.  Then  he  took  off  his  cap. 

He  was  Chinese. 

"Does  that  lady  live  here?"  inquired  the  spokesman. 
What  lady?"  he  was  asked.  "The  lady  that  looks  after 
hfldren."  was  the  answer,  a  little  anxious.  "You  mean  the 
aunty  children's  agent?''  By  this  time  the  lady  herself 

K  coming  down  the  stairs.     Then  they  told  their  story. 

They  knew  Jimmy  at  school.    He  lived  with  the  laundry- 

an.  No.  not  his  own  father.  How  did  they  know?  Jimmy 
card  him  say  so  to  another  man.  What  was  the  matter? 
had  to  work,  work,  work.  He  ironed  sometimes 
ill  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning.  But  that  was  not  all. 
["here  were  beatings,  and  little  food,  and  hardly  any  clothes. 
immy  had  spent  nights  in  hallways,  when  he  was  afraid 
home.  Sometimes  he  took  to  the  woods,  and  his  young 
ids  brought  food  to  him. 


long  had  this  been  go- 
Oh — ever  since  the 
«fly  first  came  from  Cali- 
in     the     falL      Did 
ever  remember  Irving 
ere    except    with    the 
Chinaman?      No.    he 
I't.      That    had    been    a 

time. 

*He  was  scared  to  come 
;,"  volunteered  one  of  the 
"but   I    told   him  you 
all   right."     The   per- 
was  explained. 


Can  an  almond-eyed  urchin 
of  eleven,  without  a  fam- 
ily, a  penny  or  a  pull,  make 
a  place  for  himself  in  an 
ordinary  American  small 
i  and  be  happy  into  the 
bargain?  "The  chances  are 
against  it.''  the  representa- 
tive citizen  guesses  gloom- 
hoic,"  the  cautious  hearer 

hedges.  "Well,"  says  one  town  in  Xeic  York 
state  proudly,  "it  can  happen.  We've  got  the 
boy."  The  town  has,  too,  a  real  example  of  a 
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spend  the  night  with  his  escorts,  whose  mother  was  willing. 
Whatever  else  Jimmy  lacked,  it  was  evidently  not  friends. 
About  this  time  other  children  began  drifting  in.  No  less 
than  seven  arrived  to  ask  for  him,  and  the  owner  of  the 
house  began  to  question  the  wisdom  of  taking  a  children's 
agent  to  board.  She  laughs  about  it  still. 

Next  morning  the  agent  went  to  see  the  old  Chinaman. 
He  and  his  young  wife  and  their  family  lived  in  filth  un- 
speakable. He  told  conflicting  stories,  and  still  others  in 
court;  no  amount  of  patient  investigation  has  ever  discov- 
ered the  truth  of  Jimmy's  origin.  After  he  had  surrendered 
the  boy,  he  left  the  county,  leaving  with  a  surprised  commu- 
nity a  completely  detached  little  boy  of  olive  skin,  gentle 
manners,  and  an  engaging  personality.  In  spite  of  mistreat- 
ment he  was  sound  as  to  constitution,  and  his  school  work 
came  up  steadily  when  he  began  to  get  proper  care. 

And  proper  care  has  never  failed  Jimmy  in  four  years. 
The  children's  agent  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  has  seen  to  that.  -The  fine  old  farm  house  a 
mile  from  town,  where  be  boards,  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  owner  and  his  wife  and  grown  daughter  are  all  broad 
enough  to  include  homeless  boys.  They  receive  just  enough 
compensation  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  food  and  clothing. 
But  no  amount  of  money  could  pay  for  the  happy  home  life 
and  high  ideals  which  this  lad  is  privileged  to  share.  With 
most  of  the  breaks  against  him,  he  has  so  responded  to  his 
opportunities  that  today  he  is  not  only  president  of  his  das* 
in  highschool,  but  its  honor  student  as  well,  concerned  in 
many  of  its  activities,  and  a  regular  (voluntary!)  attendant 
at  church. 

We  were  inaccurate  when  we  said  Jimmy  hadn't  a  pennv. 
When  the  court  finally  placed  hinr.  in  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren's agent,  he  had  a  capital  stock  of  thirty-five  cents  and 

seven  marbles.  Using  these 
as  a  trading  basis,  be  began 
financial  operations  which 
are  designed  to  take  him 
through  college.  The  first 
summer  he  sptnt  in  his  new 
home  he  earned  enough 
money  to  buy  a  bicycle  so 
that  he  could  ride  to  and 
from  school  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  use  the  trolley.  Last 
winter  he  had  so  far  prog- 
ressed that  he  entered  the 
rank?  of  lenders.  A  friend 
of  his  wanted  a  new  saxo- 
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It  was  arranged  by  tele-     foster  home  at  its   best,  and  an    understanding     phone,  but  was  temporarily 


that    Jimmy    would     social  worker  to  bring  the  two  together. 


embarrassed.   With  poignant 
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memories  of  how  this  feels,  Jimmy  came  forward  with  the 
necessary  twenty  dollars  and  the  condition  that  the  loan 
would  mean  his  own  use  of  the  old  instrument  until  he 
learned  to  play  it.  This  deal  being  honorably  consummated, 
the  farm  heard  the  strangest  sounds  which  had  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  its  interior.  Although  the  first  painful  throes 
were  intense,  they  were  relatively  brief.  Jimmy  is  now  a 
members  of  the  highschool  band  in  good  standing. 

There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  Jimmy 
can  attain  even  a  part  of  his  ambitions.  All  his  life  he  is 
going  to  hope  and  struggle,  to  feel  a  gap  between  his  accom- 


plishments and  his  plans — no  matter  how  far  he  goes.  He 
is  that  kind  of  a  boy.  He  may  find  that  the  brotherhood 
of  man  is  not  always  so  practically  recognized  elsewhere, 
But  we  don't  believe  that  he  will  ever  forget  that  when  he 
was  an  unhappy  stranger  his  feet  were  set  upon  a  new  path 
a  path  that  leads  toward  those  things  which  he  has  grown 
to  believe  are  among  the  best  in  life. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Jimmy  not  long  ago  to  his  boarding 
mother,  "why  a  man  shouldn't  be  jolly  even  if  he  is  a  min- 
ister. I  believe  I'd  like  to  try."  Personally,  we  believe  he 
could  do  it. 


After-care  in  Children's  Institutions 


By  LEONARD  W.  MAYO 


PARADOXICAL  though  it  may  sound,  the  after-care 
program  of  the  child-caring  institution   is  primary; 
primary  not  only  because  it  has  direct  bearing  upon 
the  life  of  the  child,  while  he  is  in  the  institution 
and  afterwards,  but  essentially  because  the  founda- 
tions  for  after-care   must   be   laid   before   the  child   enters. 
This  implies  that  the  institution  must  acquire  definite  and 
pertinent  information  concerning  the  child,   the   home  and 
community  from  which  he  comes  and  an  adequate   picture 
of    cultural    background    and    community    influences    if    it 
hopes  to  effect  successful  after-care  treatment. 

The  after-care  programs  of  institutions  caring  for  delin- 
quent children  and  those  caring  for  dependent  children  are 
now  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  although  many  of 
the  same  principles  are  applicable  to  the  follow-up  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes.  This  latter 
in  itself  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  little  data  at  the 
present  time. 

The  after-care  program  is  vital  first  to  the  individual 
child.  Horticulturists  agree  that  the  procedure  of  trans- 
planting is  a  delicate  operation  requiring  special  knowledge, 
some  technique  and  skill. 
The  transplanting  of  a  child 
from  one  home  and  commu- 
nity to  another  —  be  it  that 
of  relative,  a  foster  home 
or  an  institution  —  is  no  less 
delicate  an  operation  and  de- 
mands appreciation  of  what 
is  involved  in  uprooting  a 
plant  from  its  native  field 


tial  for  the  worker  or  supervisor  to  employ  every  skill  anc 
artifice  at  his  command,  recalling  and  evaluating  the  result; 
and  effects  of  the  first  transplanting,  knowing  in  additior 
the  progress  and  growth  of  the  young  "plant"  in  the  institu 
tional  environment  and  the  opportunities  available  outside. 

Before  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  child  has  been 
made  in  the  community,  the  well-rounded  after-care  pro- 
gram is  of  ready  assistance  in  making  a  place  for  him  ir 
the  new  social  group,  helping  to  give  him  that  sense  of  se- 
curity which  will  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  "lost" 
feeling  which  inevitably  follows  the  severing  of  old  ties. 
This  problem,  of  course,  is  accentuated  when  the  childrer 
have  been  institutionalized  for  an  unreasonable  length  ol 
time. 

There  is  no  opportunity  in  this  article  for  a  discussion  o) 
the  various  methods  and  techniques  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  working  out  this  problem  of  finding 
a  niche  for  the  child  in  his  new  environment  and  building 
him  into  it. 

The  after-care  program  of  the  child-caring  institution  i: 
of  primary  importance  to  the  institution  itself  as  well  as  tt 

the  individual  child.  Pro 
gressive  business  organiza 
tions  could  not  functior 
without  an  adequate  labora 
tory  or  research  department 
Department  stores,  manu 
facturing  concerns,  mines 


and — coming   closer   to  tht 

"Keep    them   together  and   happy   through    the  institutional    field — variou: 

year,"   begs   the   C.O.S.   of   Yonkers  under   this  educational    organizations 

and  resetting  it  in  a  foreign     silhouette    on    its    monthly    news   bulletin.     But  devote  time  and  study  to  i 

soil.     The    procedure    has     when  a  family  cannot  be  kept  together,  some-  consideration   of   the   result: 

certain  emotional  and  psycho-     times  an  institution   may  offer  the  best   chance 

logical     implications,    which     fQr  fhe  children.   In  The  Survey  of  October  15 

cannot  be  .gnored  if  an  ulti-     flfj</  December    ,  ^    £)r.    Jra   $.    Wile    discussed 

mate  adjustment  ,s  expected.     ^    changing    role    of    children's    institutions; 

in    the    issue    of    January     ic     R.    R.    Reeder 
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tion,    transplanting    takes     Analyzed   the   place   -which    an   institution    may  the  most  sc;entific,  and  high 

place  not  only  when  he  en-     hold   in   a   program    of   child   care.     Here   the  ly  specialized  projects  in  thf 

ters  but  again  when  institu-     dean     of    the    National     Training    School    for  fold  of  human  endeavor,  and 

tion   care  ceases,   and    place-     Institution    Executives    tells    why    an    adequate  yet  we  are  just  beginning  tc 

ment    in    a    community    is     system    of  after-care   is   essential  for  the   child,  realize    that    if    we    are    tr 

undertaken.   Thus  it  is  essen-  the  institution,  and  the  community.  make  any  contribution  to  the 


In    the    experience    of    a 
child   who  enters  an  institu- 
tran 


which  they  are  actually  ob 
taining  and  the  efficacy  ol 
the  methods  they  employ 
The  child-caring  institution: 
of  this  country,  in  fact  o! 
the  world,  constitute  one  oi 
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:ause  of  childhood,  \vc  must  of  necessity  evaluate  our  meth- 
ods, set  down  in  scientific  form  our  techniques  and  treat- 
ment, and  in  some  way  set  up  adequate  research  machinery 
n  order  to  determine  just  where  we  are  going  and  whether 
after  all  we  are  successful  in  our  ultimate  objectives.  A 
instructive  program  of  after-care  in  child-caring  institu- 
tions offers  a  logical  and  adequate  means  of  research,  and 
ijjthus  becomes  not  only  an  important  but  an  indispensable 
en]  activity  of  the  institution  itself. 

v;  J     In  line  with  this,  the  after-care  worker,  who  is  observing 
[with  keen  interest  the  failures  and  successes  of  his  wards, 
Iwill  find  himself  constantly  checking  up  on  prevailing  meth- 
ods carried  on  within  the   institution.      He  thus  becomes  a 
field  adviser  and  counsellor  to  the  institution  superintendent 
ivho  is  awake  to  the  needs  of  his  institution — needs  expressed 
in  the  experience  of  children  who  have  previously  been  under 
his  care.     This  superintendent  will  be  shaping  new  policies, 
and  will  look  at  the  children  within  his  institution  not  alone 
as  the  objects  of  immediate  care,  but  as  potential  assets  or 


si] 


liabilities  in  society  ten  and  twenty-five  years  hence. 

In  addition,  the  after-care  program  which  assumes  the 
functions  of  a  research  department  will  enable  institution 
leaders  to  examine  analytically  and  objectively  the  readiness 
of  the  individual  child  to  leave  the  institution.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  with  these  methods  in  use  that  there  will  be 
decided  disapproval  of  the  slipshod  methods  of  placement  by 
which  the  child  is  judged  almost  wholly  on  the  basis  of  his 
institution  record.  Those  who  have  supervised  children  on 
after-care,  or  have  had  directly  to  do  with  after-care  super- 
vision, will  realize  how  important  it  is  to  see  the  child  in 
the  "total  situation,"  as  Thrasher  indicates,  and  not  only 
in  the  light  of  his  institution  adjustment.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  progressive  approach  to  after-care,  institu- 
tions will  realize  that  research  material  may  be  gathered 
by  checking  over  a  period  of  years  the  successes  and  failures 
of  certain  types  and  employing  these  records  in  determining 
the  fitness  for  placement  of  similar  types.  An  outstanding 
study  has  recently  been  completed  in  Illinois  which  illus- 
trates this  possibility  of  predicting  adjustment  or  maladjust- 
ment based  on  a  careful  tabulation  of  all  the  contributing 
factors.  (See  The  Survey,  November  15,  1928,  page  237: 
Who  Will  Make  Good  on  Parole?) 

To  the  general  field  of  child  welfare,  the  after-care  activi- 


ties of  the  institution  are  of  far-reaching  importance.  Pri- 
marily this  is  true  because  of  the  unusual  opportunities  for 
reciprocity  which  exist  between  the  institution  and  welfare 
organizations  of  the  community.  Acting  through  its  after- 
care department,  the  institution  may  correlate  its  efforts  and 
objectives  with  community  organizations  and  all  manner  of 
welfare  groups  to  definite  mutual  advantage.  After-care 
directors  are  recognizing  that  certain  agencies  may  work 
effectively  in  the  reconstructing  of  homes  during  the  period 
of  institutionalization  and,  when  the  child  leaves,  the  direc- 
tor may  cooperate  with  vocational-guidance  bureaus,  mental- 
hygiene  clinics,  clubs,  settlements,  recreational  centers,  and 
the  like.  In  a  cooperative  plan  of  this  kind,  the  after-care 
departments  become  alert  to  developments  in  educational, 
sociological,  and  psychiatric  lines. 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  factor  in  the  importance 
of  after-care  to  the  general  field  of  child  welfare  is  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  the  progressive  after-care  program  is 
bringing  about  a  closer  and  more  constructive  relationship 
between  institutions  and  social  agencies  in  general.  Articles 
appearing  in  recent  issues  of  the  Survey  and  references  in 
The  Child  in  America,  point  to  the  child-caring  institution 
as  a  "child-developing  institution"  and  recognize  its  impor- 
tance in  the  care  and  treatment  of  special  cases.  This  is  a 
significant  trend,  apparently  indicating  that  the  institution  is 
finding  its  logical  place  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  We 
are  happily  approaching  the  time  when,  in  lieu  of  discussing 
foster  homes  versus  institutions,  the  case  worker  and  family 
organizations  will  consider  both  the  foster  home  and  the 
progressive  institution  on  a  par  in  planning  for  the  care  of 
a  child,  the  choice  made  being  dependent,  of  course,  on  the 
child  and  the  situation  in  question.  This  closer  relationship 
between  the  institution  and  social  agencies  will  eventually 
be  a  decisive  factor  in  raising  the  general  tone  and  set-up  of 
the  institution  to  a  more  professional  standard  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  staff  and  treatment. 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years 
in  the  after-care  treatment  of  the  institution  child.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  every  social  worker  within  the  insti- 
tution and  without  recognize  and  appreciate  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  constructive  after-care,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual  child,  the  institution  itself,  and  because  of  its  far- 
reaching  influence  and  importance  to  the  entire  field. 


A  Jail  for  More  Than  Custody 


By  FRANK  D.  LOOMIS 


COOK  COUNTY,  Illinois,  where  dwells  Chicago, 
has  a  new  jail  and  criminal-court  building.     In 
one  respect,  at  least,  the  new  institution  marks 
a   decided    departure    from    American    tradition. 
It  departs  five  miles  from  it — it  is  located  five 
miles  from  the  business  center  of  the  city.     Far  away  from 
the  throb  of  Madison  and  State  Streets,  it  has  the  situation 
of  a  hospital   rather   than   a  county  court  house.    This  may 
be  significant. 

The  story  of  how  the  new  jail  got  where  it  is,  and  of 
how  it  came  into  existence  at  all,  is  a  thrilling  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  civic  enterprise.  Like  most  counties,  Cook 


County  has  had  an  old  jail  for  fifty  years — old  when  it  was 
built  and  ever  since,  old  in  the  popular  conception  of  its 
purpose,  old  in  its  use  as  an  over-crowded,  stinking  catch- 
all  for  despised  humanity. 

For  twenty-five  years  Chicago  has  been  talking  of  getting 
rid  of  the  old  jail.  It  was  too  small.  The  idea  of  many 
people  w-as  to  build  another  jail,  on  the  same  spot,  and  just 
like  it,  only  bigger.  But  there  was  opposition  to  this.  In 
1915  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  submitted  to 
voters'  referendum  a  proposal  for  a  bond  issue  to  build  such 
another  old  institution.  It  was  defeated.  In  1916,  1917, 
and  again  in  1921  the  referendum  was  repeated.  Defeat 
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each  time.  The  opposition  came  briefly  from  civic  organi- 
zations and  women's  clubs  who  said  that  no  adequate  plan 
for  a  new  building  had  been  prepared  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  in  the  loose  way  proposed  would  accomplish 
nothing. 

The  County  'Board  then  decided  to  ask  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  civic  organizations.  A  small  citizens'  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  leaders  of  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant bodies,  was  appointed.  After  a  brief  canvass  of  the 
situation  they  recommended  a  thorough  survey,  and  suggested 
that  the  Community  Trust — a  civic  and  charitable  founda- 
tion— be  requested  to  employ  some  expert  to  direct  it.  The 
County  Board  acted  accordingly.  The  Community  Trust 
agreed  to  conduct  the  survey.  It  engaged  George  W.  Kirch- 
wey,  former  dean  of  Columbia  University  Law  School, 
former  warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  and  now  head  of  the 
department  of  criminology  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  The  study  made  by  Dr.  Kirchwey,  with  his  staff 
of  assistants  and  much  volunteer  expert  help,  was  begun 
in  February,  1922,  completed  the  following  June,  and — 
comprised  in  a  volume  of  230  large  and  closely  printed  pages 
— presented  to  the  County  Board  and  the  public  in  July. 

THIS  report,  reviewed  at  length  in  The  Survey  of  August 
15,  1922,  attracted  much  favorable  attention  among 
criminologists  and  citizens  interested  in  reform  or  in  improv- 
ing our  administration  of  criminal  justice.  It  came  as 
something  of  a  shock  to  the  hard-boiled,  shell-bound  ele- 
ments of  our  population.  It  analyzed  carefully  the  problem 
of  the  county  jail,  its  antecedents;  its  results;  its  over- 
crowded and  insanitary  condition ;  the  character  of  the 
population ;  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  bad  and  good ; 
the  unjust  delays  of  justice;  the  unnecessary  arrest  and  con- 
finement of  many  innocent  people;  and  recommended  the 
building  of  a  new  central  house  of  detention  on  an  ample 
plot  of  ground,  necessarily  removed  from  the  congested 
center  of  the  city,  to  permit  of  a  simple  and  elastic  type  of 
construction ;  with  room  for  segregation,  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  of  the  various  classes  and  kinds  of  per- 
sons who  must  be  held  awaiting  their  how  of  trial. 

There  the  report  stood.  For  months  nothing  happened. 
The  project  was  too  big  for  quick  action.  In  the  fall  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  acting  on  request  of  a  few  citizens, 
appointed  a  small  committee  of  business  men  to  head  up 
a  larger  committee  including  representatives  of  thirty  social 
and  civic  agencies.  The  committee  was  organized  for  the 
study  of  the  report,  consideration  and  action  upon  its  minor 
recommendations,  and  education  of  the  public  in  its  larger 
and  general  phases.  Joseph  R.  Noel,  a  bank  president, 
former  president  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  active  in 
many  civic  organizations  and  public  affairs,  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee. 

This  temporary  committee  is  worthy  of  special  mention 
because  during  the  year  that  followed,  the  year  1923, 
through  its  speaker's  bureau  and  its  sub-committees  on 
various  ways  and  means,  it  did  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  successful  public  action 
which  followed  later. 

The  work  of  this  committee  reached  some  elements  of 
the  population,  but  not  all.  In  January,  1924,  a  small  group 
of  lawyers  came  forward  with  a  proposition  for  the  erection 
of  a  magnificent  skyscraper  jail  and  criminal-court  building, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  institution,  near  the  heart  of  the  city, 


at  an  estimated  cost  of  twenty  million  dollars.  Theii 
proposal  was  submitted  officially  to  the  County  Board  via 
the  good  offices  of  the  Bar  Association.  The  question  oi 
the  jail  again  made  the  headlines  of  our  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  County  Board  to  act.  It  could 
not  ignore  the  Kirchwey  report.  It  appointed  a  largei 
citizens'  committee  requested  to  proceed  to  solution  of  the 
jail  problem,  and  Joseph  R.  Noel  again  was  made  chair- 
man. Included  in  the  new  committee  were  the  members  ol 
his  former  committee  and  many  others.  There  were  majoi 
sub-committees  on  location,  on  jail  requirements,  on  criminal- 
court  requirements,  with  other  minor  or  temporary  com- 
mittees on  legal  phases  in  connection  with  various  proposals 
on  real-estate  values  and  appraisals,  on  legislation ;  numerous 
conferences  and  hearings  were  held  with  county  officials 
with  committees  of  the  city  council;  with  judges  and  officers 
of  state,  county  and  municipal  courts;  with  prosecuting  at- 
torneys and  assistants;  with  police  officers  and  officers  ol 
jails,  police  stations,  work-houses;  with  the  agreement  ai 
last  that  the  county  would  transfer  to  the  city  its  interest 
in  the  ground  under  the  old  institution  in  exchange  for  ter 
acres  of  ground  in  the  plot  connected  with  the  city's  work 
house,  and  that  the  new  criminal-court  building  and  jai 
would  be  built  on  this  plot.  The  public  approved  a  bone 
issue  of  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  February,  1925 

Followed  then  two  years  of  planning.  In  all  of  this  thi 
citizens'  committee  acted  as  the  trusted  agent  and  advisei 
of  the  County  Board.  Necessary  state  legislation  was  ob 
tained.  A  threatened  veto  of  the  governor  was  averted.  Th< 
successful  transfer  of  property  between  the  county  and  th< 
city  was  negotiated.  A  sub-committee  of  five  men,  at  theii 
own  expense,  made  an  exhaustive  tour  of  inspection  of  jaili 
and  prisons  in  several  eastern  cities,  including  Washington 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  Others  went  to  Denvei 
and  Los  Angeles.  A  committee  of  architects  voluntarilj 
assisted  and  advised  with  the  official  and  very  competen 
county  architect.  The  revised  and  final  plans  called  fo; 
more  money.  The  citizens'  committee  helped  to  secure  ap 
proval  for  an  additional  three  million  dollars  of  bonds 
Contracts  for  the  new  buildings  were  let  on  December  30 
1926.  Ground  was  broken  on  February  10,  1927;  the  corne: 
stone  was  laid  September  15,  1927,  and  the  buildings  wen 
completed  on  March  15,  1929,  and  put  into  use  on  April  I 

THE  new  building,  or  buildings,  themselves  are  no 
entirely  unique.  Civic  bodies  must  yield  something  t< 
custom-mindedness.  The  criminal-court  building,  a  mag 
nificent  white  limestone  structure,  seven  stories  high,  look 
like  a  court  house.  It  has  fourteen  court-rooms,  with  well 
equipped  and  ample  rooms  adjacent  for  grand  and  pett; 
juries,  waiting-rooms  for  witnesses;  an  entire  floor  (of  i 
building  239  by  181  feet)  for  the  state's  attorney  and  hi 
assistants;  with  another  for  the  clerk  of  the  criminal  cour 
and  for  bailiffs  of  the  sheriff. 

It  faces  on  a  broad  and  beautiful  boulevard.  'Back  of  i 
are  five  jail  units  or  buildings,  rectangular  in  shape  and  fou 
or  five  stories  high.  These  are  built  parallel  to  each  other 
343  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide,  with  ample  space  between 
standing  transversely  to  a  long  corridor  building  whicl 
connects  them  at  the  center.  The  arrangement  has  beer 
compared  to  a  telephone  pole,  the  corridor  building  beinj 
the  pole  and  the  jail  units  the  arms.  There  is  a  tunne 
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iderneath  the  corridor  extending  into  the  basement  of  the 
iminal-court  building,  which  will  serve  as  the  passageway 
r  jail  inmates. 

The  first  of  the  jail  units  is  the  jail-administration  build- 
g,  for  the  superintendent,  clerks  and  officers  of  the  jail, 
'oviding  quarters  also  for  the  complete  housing,  sleeping 
id  feeding,  separately,  of  twelve  juries.  The  other  four 
lits  consist  chiefly  of  cell  blocks,  of  which  there  are  thirty- 
vo  units  or  blocks  with  thirty-nine  cells  each  and  a  recrea- 
on  room,  visiting-room,  and  so  on.  Thus  opportunity  is 
Jorded  for  complete  segregation  of  various  groups.  There 
-e  in  all  1,302  individual  cells,  besides  some  large  open 
wins  which  may  be  used  for  certain  classes  of  inmates  or 
risoners. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  unusual  thing  about  this  institution 

its  location.  It  stands  not  far  from  the  actual  center  of 
jpulation  of  the  county  and  on  a  broad  boulevard  which 
ctends  north  and  south  clear  across  the  city  of  Chicago  at 

broadest  dimensions,  with  good  connections  to  boulevards 
id  main  highways  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  county; 

may  be  reached  by  automobile  or  bus  without  the  necessity 
:  driving  through  the  "loop,"  Chicago's  congested  business 
Miter;  yet  it  is  near  the  centers  of  population,  from  which 
-tragedy  of  the  slums — comes  much  of  the  jail's  population, 
ts  connection  with  the  "loop,"  where  lawyers  and  business 
icn  have  their  offices,  is  not  too  good.  The  street-car  and 
apid-transit  facilities  from  this  point  are  meager  and  re- 
uire  half  an  hour's  time.  Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  are 
ecessary  by  automobile.  The  taxi  fare  is  $1.45. 

The  location  is  that  of  a  county  hospital  rather  than  the 
raditional  county  court  house  and  jail.  But  if  this  fact 
lay  tend  to  develop  in  the  new  institution  more  attention 
the  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  inmates,  more 
sychiatry,  more  mental  hygiene,  more  social  service;  if  it 
lay  help,  because  of  the  difficulties  and  delays  of  getting 
here,  to  break  down  and  discourage  the  elaborate  and  silly 
echnicalities  which  criminal  lawyers  have  built  up  to  pro- 
rastinate  and  defeat  justice — the  endless  appearances,  hear- 
ngs,  continuances,  waivers,  suspended  judgments,  new  trials 
—then  Cook  County's  new  jail  will  accomplish  more  than 
nere  custody— and  that  is  what  many  people  hope  for. 


vVHETHER  or  not  social  workers  shall  participate  in  matters 
>f  social  policy  outside  their  direct  professional  field  appears 
not  to  be  a  moot  question  to  at  least 
three  well-known  members  of  the 
profession.  The  familiar  signatures 
of  Edith  Shatto  King,  Neva  R. 
Deardorff,  and  Henrietta  Additron 
are  affixed  to  a  letter,  sent  out  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  in  New  York 
City  with  literature  on  the  aims 
and  activities  of  the  league,  urging 
their  professional  colleagues  to  join. 
"We,  as  social  workers,  all  long  to 
speed  the  day  when  those  who  work 
with  their  hands  and  machines  will 
be  prepared  to  make  their  full  con- 
tribution in  social  and  political 
affairs,"  the  letter  begins;  and  it 
concludes,  "The  league  needs  not  only  your  name  on  its  rolls, 
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and  your  membership  dues  in  its  treasury,  but  also  your  advice 
on  health,  research  and  other  programs  in  which  it  is  work- 
ing. It  needs  all  you  can  give  it.  You  will  have  no  better 
opportunity  in  1929  to  function  well  as  a  first-class  liberal 
than  by  joining  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League." 

AS  CLEAR,  convincing  and  attractive  as  the  cover  here  repro- 
duced is  the  story  inside  in  which  the  Children's  Aid  Association 

of  Boston  reports  on 
its  work  for  1927-28. 
Statistics,  financial  par- 
ticulars and  the  like 
are  relegated  to  the 
rear.  Under  the  head- 
ing "successes  and 
failures"  the  first 
pages  give  simply  and 
touchingly  the  stories 
of  eight  of  the  2,244 
children  with  whom 
the  association  has 
worked  during  the  past 
year — four  in  which  it 
felt  its  aims  achieved, 
four  where  not  all  its 
efforts  and  resources 
could  avail  enough. 
During  1928  the  Su- 
preme Court  granted 
the  petition  of  the 
Boston  North  End 
Mission  that  it  be  al- 
lowed to  combine  with 

Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
association,  which  has  been  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion for  the  past  three  years.  Like  social  agencies  the  country 
over,  the  association  reports  a  difficult  year  financially,  with 
more  applications  for  service,  and  an  ensuing  deficit.  Despite 
the  deficit,  however,  the  finance  committee  can  announce  with 
pleasure  that  it  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  securing  con- 
tributions, including  all  publicity,  from  the  23  per  cent  of  the 
preceding  year  to  19  per  cent.  Contributions  constitute  20  per 
•  cent  of  the  Association's  income ;  operating  earnings  and  re- 
funds, 28  per  cent;  income  from  invested  funds,  45  per  cent; 
while  a  deficit  of  7  per  cent  was  taken  from  unrestricted 
capital  in  the  year  of  this  report. 
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PROBATION  WORK  for  children  has  recently  been  started 
in  Cebu  in  the  Philippines,  which  is  the  first  city  outside  Manila 
to  employ  a  paid  probation  officer,  and  which,  except  for 
Manila,  probably  has  a  higher  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  than 
any  other  province  in  the  islands.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  adopt  the  procedures  called  for  by  the  best  juvenile-court 
legislation.  The  Provincial  Puericulture  Center  of  Cebu  is 
financing  the  work,  while  supervision  of  method  and  technique 
will  be  exercised  by  the  public-welfare  commissioner.  On 
account  of  the  poverty  in  Cebu,  the  Welfare  Advocate  of 
Manila  declares,  theft  is  the  most  common  offense  committed 
by  children,  and  the  introduction  of  probation  work  is  expected 
to  mean  a  great  saving  in  pesos  and  centavos  as  well  as  in  the 
maladjustments  of  childhood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  to 
develop  parental  and  community  responsibilities. 

FOR  THOSE  whose  circle  of  interests  includes  Wisconsin 
there  is  the  brand  new  and  conveniently  arranged  Directory  of 
Social  Services  in  Milwaukee  County,  financed  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Community  Fund  and  published  by  the  Central  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  Room  209,  Community  Fund  Building,  471 
Van  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Whither  the  Community  Movement? 

By  JESSE  F.  STEINER 

THE  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  community  move-  This  applies  not  merely  to  recreation  and  social  intercourse, 
ment  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the  task  itself.   The  but   to   other   phases   of   community   life   as  well.     In    this 
community  cannot  easily  be  made  the  unit  of  social  dynamic  country  with  its  traditions  of  freedom  of  thought 
administration  at  a  time  when  deep-seated  forces  and    action,    divisions    into    various    groups    are    inevitable, 
are  working  toward  its  disintegration.    The  com-  Whether   in   politics,    religion,    education,    or    in   civic    and 
munity  movement,  it  might  be  said,  was  ushered  in  a  genera-  philanthropic    activities    we   insist    on    individual    points   of 
tion  too  late.    Or  perhaps  a  more  accurate  statement  is  that  view  and  resolutely  refuse  to  be  regimented  in  any  arbitrary 
the  modern  community  movement  is  a  direct  product  of  this  manner  in  support  of  a  stereotyped  program  or  institution, 
conflict  with  the  forces  that  are  undermining  the  traditional  It  has  been  this  implied  rigidity  in  the  community  move- 
position  of  the  simple  community  of  the  past.    Under  the  ment,  the  assumption  that  people  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
pressure  of  this  conflict,  the  older  ideals  of  the  community  borhood  should   minimize  individual   differences  in   the  in- 
movement  are  undergoing  rapid  change.  terests  of  a  unified  program,  that  brings  it  into  conflict  with 
The   back-to- the-neigh borhood   philosophy   no   longer   can  existing  conditions.    There  is  just  enough  truth  in  this  older 
be  given  serious  consideration,  although  many  of  the  earlier  conception  of  the  community  movement   to  make  it  seem 
group  of  community  leaders  are  still  clinging  to  this  illusive  plausible  and  worthy  of  support.    Many  of  the  inescapable 
hope.    Our  eyes  are  now  turned  toward  the  outer  world  of  functions   of  society   can  be   best   attended   to    on   a  local 
larger    contacts    instead    of    seeking    satisfaction    within    a  community  basis,  and  where  division  of  effort  is  carried  too 
narrow  circle.    We  are  not  willing  to  obtain  the  old  neigh-  far   disorganization  is   an   inevitable   result.    A  satisfactory 
borhood  values  at  the  price  of  isolation.     From  the  modern  escape  from  this  dilemma  is  not  yet  clearly  apparent,  but 
point  of  view,  the  most  satisfying  neighborhood  is  the  one  one  way  out  may  be  found  through  recognition  of  the  role 
that   has   many   interrelationships  with   the  outside   world,  of   community  interrelationships  as  well  as  of  community 
The  limited  opportunities  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  small  solidarity.    The  new  conception  of  the  community  is  that  it 
community   with    the   provincialism    and  conservatism    that  is  a  segment  of  a   larger  integrated  unit.    Under  existing 


were  the  natural  products  of  its 
restricted  life  make  no  appeal  to  the 
present  generation. 

Along  with  this  urge  for  wider 
contacts  is  an  insistent  desire  for 
association  on  a  selective  basis.  A 
new  era  has  arisen  in  which  the  fact 
of  living  side  by  side  carries  with  it 
less  necessity  for  intimate  association 
than  it  did  in  the  past.  Communal 
responsibilities  in  which  all  must 
share  are  more  and  more  carried  out 
on  an  impersonal  basis.  The  urgent 
need  for  intimate  association  and 
friendship  tends  to  find  its  satisfac- 
tion in  companionship  secured  over  / 
an  increasingly  wide  territory.  This 
does  not  make  less  necessary  local 
centers  where  people  gather  together 
for  various  purposes.  The  emphasis, 
however,  is  not  upon  a  community 
center  which  must  unite  the  people 
regardless  of  social  status  or  con- 
genial tastes. 

The    modern    world    demands    a 
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circumstances,  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  older  community  ideal 
would  be  possible  only  in  connection 
with  a  policy  of  segregation  incon- 
sistent with  our  social  and  political 
traditions.  It  might  possibly  have 
succeeded  fifty  years  ago,  but  today 
with  the  open  doors  of  the  world 
before  us  we  choose  the  alternative 
of  wider  association.  The  community 
movement  of  the  future  must  adjust 
itself  to  changing  conditions — which 
involves  the  conception  of  a  wider 
and  more  flexible  unit  inseparably 
interrelated  with  surrounding  areas. 

Since  the  World  War,  much  of  the 
discussion  of  the  community  move- 
ment has  centered  around  the  field 
that  is  now  generally  known  as  com- 
munity organization.  Unfortunately, 
this  latter  term  has  been  loosely  used 
to  include  a  large  variety  of  programs 
and  activities,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  little  agreement  as  to  its  precise 
nature  or  its  methods  of  procedure. 
This  confusion  does  not  merely 
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ation.  A  more  serious  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
uch  that  is  included  under  that  name  is  nothing  more  than 
group  organization  masquerading  under  a  different  guise. 
This  failure  to  distinguish  group  organization  from  the 
more  fundamental  problem  of  organizing  the  community 
has  been  to  a  large  degree  inevitable,  because  both  types  of 
programs  were  in  the  early  stages  of  the  community  move- 
ment regarded  as  closely  identical.  It  has  only  been  through 
a  more  accurate  definition  of  the  community  and  an  emphasis 
upon  it  as  an  ecological  unit  that  their  differentiation  has 
appeared  to  be  necessary  or  even  possible.  This  confusion 
of  terms  has  been  unfortunate  for  it  has  prevented  proper 
attention  to  group-work  technique  and  has  retarded  the 
adaptation  of  the  community  movement  to  present  conditions. 

If  one  excludes,  therefore,  those  quasi-community  activities 
that  really  belong  in  the  field  of  group  organization,  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  community  movement  fall  into 
two  main  fields:  the  correlation  of  social  agencies  at  work 
within  the  community;  and  the  development  of  programs 
designed  to  promote  community  solidarity  by  building  up 
activities  in  which  all  the  people  may  participate. 

It  is  the  latter  phase  of  the  community  movement — which 
may  be  termed  the  direct  approach  to  community  organi- 
zation by  means  of  activities  and  programs  in  which  all  the 
people  are  to  participate — that  touches  very  closely  the  in- 
terests of  the  wider  public  and  has  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
popular  support.  Its  programs,  which  have  fallen  largely  in 
the  field  of  leisure-time  activities,  are  of  group  as  well  as 
community  interest,  and  hence  the  effort  to  develop  recreation 
on  a  distinctively  community  basis  has  led  to  considerable 
confusion.  Its  chief  difficulty,  however,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  has  come  about  through  the  gradual  breakdown 
of  community  solidarity  occasioned  by  the  increasing  number 
of  social  contacts  outside  the  local  community. 

While  this  tendency  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  sound 
the  death-knell  of  community  programs  of  this  nature,  it 
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has  weakened  their  appeal  and  is  bringing  about  the  necessity 
for  a  restudy  of  this  phase  of  community  organization  from 
the  point  of  view  of  inter-community  dependence  and  rela- 
tionship. Recent  beginnings  in  the  promotion  of  regional 
studies  point  the  way  to  an  approach  to  this  problem.  With 
the  inevitable  widening  of  the  unit  of  organization  from  the 
neighborhood  to  the  region,  the  problems  confronting  the 
new  community  movement  challenge  the  best  efforts  of  its 
leaders. 

The  pioneering  period  of  the  community  center  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  At  the  present  time  the  interest  of  leaders 
in  the  community  movement  is  shifting  in  a  new  direction. 
The  broadening  of  our  conception  of  community,  a  vision 
of  the  possibilities  of  inter-community  cooperation,  and  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  community  programs  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  period  of  great  mobility,  bring  into  the  limelight 
new  problems  for  which  no  solution  is  as  yet  at  hand.  The 
papers  read  at  the  recent  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Community  Center  Association  indicate  that  its  leaders 
have  been  conscious  of  this  new  development  and  have  been 
endeavoring  to  adjust  its  program  to  the  changing  situation. 
During  this  year,  serious  consideration  was  given  to  a  pro- 
posed change  of  name  of  the  association,  so  that  it  would 
be  more  expressive  of  its  new  outlook  and  wider  responsi- 
bilities. Such  a  step  would  not  be  a  turning  away  from  the 
past  nor  an  abandonment  of  a  goal  only  partially  won.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  more  adequate  recognition  of 
changing  conditions  that  demand  new  programs  and  methods 
of  procedure.  If  the  association  would  adopt  such  a  title  as 
the  national  association  for  community  and  regional 
organization  with  emphasis  on  studies  and  experiments  in 
inter-community  as  well  as  local  community  relationships 
and  programs,  it  would  more  securely  entrench  itself  in  a 
strategic  field  in  line  with  its  past  traditions  and  thereby 
strengthen  its  position  of  national  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity movement. 
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By  DOROTHY  ROWDEN 


NOON  in  the  factory  towns  surrounding  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina,  is  to  the  casual  observer 
exactly  like  noon  in  a  thousand  other   factory 
towns.    The  same  blowing  of  whistles,  the  same 
hum  of  many  voices  mark  the  hour.     Outside 
the  mill  gate  the  usual  small  crowd  gathers,  but — and  herein 
lies  the  difference  between  Greenville  factory  towns  and  a 
thousand   others — the  center   of   attention   is   neither   a  fist 
fight  nor  a  hurdy-gurdy.     The  crowd  is  gathered   about  a 
book  truck,  a  traveling  library,  driven  by  a  librarian  from 
the  Greenville  Public  Library  (see  The  Survey,  January  15, 
1928). 

Men  in  overalls  and  grimy  clothes,  too  shy  to  go  into  a 
library  building,  saunter  up  to  the  truck  to  exchange  and 
borrow  books — sometimes  fiction,  sometimes  biography,  his- 
tory or  travel.  The  librarian  knows  not  only  what  they  read, 
but  through  her  regular  visits,  she  has  come  to  know  them 
personally,  and  their  wives,  who  borrow  books  when  the 
truck  is  parked  on  a  convenient  street  corner — and  their 
children,  who  look  forward  to  her  visits  to  their  schools. 
So  there  is  that  very  friendly  and  informal  atmosphere, 
which  is  conducive  to  increasing  the  library's  circulation. 


This  truck  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  library 
systems  in  the  United  States.  It  was  less  than  eight  years 
ago  that  Thomas  F.  Parker,  a  citizen  of  Greenville,  a  mill 
owner  who  had  retired  from  active  business,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  library  which  would  give  adequate  service  to  all 
of  Greenville's  population.  To  convince  the  community 
that  it  should  support  such  a  library,  Mr.  Parker  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  its  value.  He  employed  a  trained  librarian, 
who  agreed  with  him  that  accessibility,  publicity  and  a  high 
grade  of  service  were  more  important  than  physical  equip 
ment.  Together  they  prepared  a  budget,  rented  a  small 
store  building  in  the  center  of  the  city,  ordered  pine  fur- 
niture to  be  built  by  a  local  carpenter.  A  skillfully  selected 
collection  of  books  was  installed  and  the  library  opened. 
Success  was  immediate.  The  book  collection  grew,  another 
store  was  rented  and  more  assistants  were  employed.  During 
the  second  year  of  the  demonstration  the  city  voted  a  library 
tax  without  opposition. 

No  library  service  that  neglected  the  needs  of  the  mill 
towns  which  almost  encircle  Greenville  could  be  satisfac- 
tory. Small  libraries  in  each  mill  neighborhood,  with  their 
attendant  small  book  collections  and  necessarily  low-salaried 
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librarians,  were  obviously  an  economic  waste.  A  book  truck 
seemed  to  be  the  most  practical  and  efficient  way  of  placing 
the  services  of  a  trained  librarian  and  the  resources  ol  a 
well-selected  collection  of  books  at  the  disposal  of  the  mill 
suburbs.  Through  funds  provided  by  Mr.  Parker  and 
friends  of  the  library,  a  truck  was  purchased  and  a  book 
collection  assembled.  So  great  was  the  success  of  the  truck 
service  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  public,  with  the 
strong  approbation  of  the  mills,  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  library's  support. 

By  this  time  the  idea  of  providing  books  for  all  of  Green- 
ville County  was  the  ambition  of  those  who  had  watched 
the  growth  of  the  library  service.  A  new  slogan,  "adequate 
hook  service  for  all  of  Greenville  County,'  was  adopted.  A 
second  book  truck  was  purchased  with  funds  provided  by 
Mr.  Parker  and  others  and,  in  charge  of  an  assistant  from 
the  library,  it  visited  rural  districts.  The  final  step  in 


providing  library  service  to  the  entire  population  was  take 
when  a  branch  library  for  Negroes,  in  charge  of  a  traine 
colored  assistant,  was  established  in  the  Negro  communit 
center. 

The  demonstration  period  was  over.     At  an  election  hel 
in   September,   1927,  the  voters  were  asked   to  support  t 
county  library  system.     A  tax  of  twenty-six  cents  per  capit 
was  voted  by  the  rural  section  of  the  county.    As  this  amou 
is  added  to  a  city  tax  levy  averaging  one  dollar  per  per: 
the  standard  set  by  the  American  Library  Association   fo 
adequate  library  service,  the  citizens  of  Greenville  have  re; 
son  to  be  proud  of  their  record.     In  1921,  the  first  year  o 
the  library  demonstration,  less  than  22,000  books  were  lent 
In  1927,  after  seven  years  of  library  service,  280,000  wer 
lent;    89,000  to  persons  within  the  city  limits  and  I92,oo< 
to  the  remainder  of  the  county.     And  those  in  GreenvilL 
who  know  say  that  this  is  but  a  beginning! 


Rural  Home  Talent  Tournaments 


By  D.  E.  LINDSTROM 


W 


operative    effort,    if 

"It  was  an  inspiring  sight 
to  see  1,500  people  respond- 
ing with  such  sympathetic- 
attention  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  fine  efforts  of  the  play- 
ers. And  the  splendid  fea- 
ture of  it  all  was  that  the 
audience  could  say  of  the 
actor,  'He  is  one  of  us.1 
Here,  indeed,  was  the  mani- 
festation of  community 
spirit." 

The  judges  of  the  final 
contest  of  the  1928-29  Wis- 
consin Home  Talent  Tourna- 
ment proved  to  be  barom- 
eters of  enthusiasm  for  the 
quality  of  the  acting  done  in 
the  contest,  as  indicated  by 
the  above  quotations.  As 
tears  were  wiped  away,  the 
audience  began  to  appreciate 
the  superior  work  done  in 
the  play,  Mother's  Old 
Home,  which  was  used  by 
the  Windsor  Neighborhood 
Club  of  Dane  County  to 
win  the  second  annual  Wis- 
consin Home  Talent  Tourna- 
ment. 

Dane  and  Vernon  Coun- 
ties share  honors  in  first 
adapting  "tournaments"  to 


E  never  know  what  talent   lies  dormant  in 
our  own    communities   over   the   state   until 
we  give  an  opportunity  for  its  expression." 
'All  real  adult  education  is  creative  and 
self-expressive.      What's  finer  than   this   co- 
winning    isn't    made    too    prominent?" 


Peter  Pan  at  the  Civic  Repertory  Theater.     Drawn  by  Pamela 
Bianco   for  the    Theater   Guild   Magazine 


the  discovery  and  development  of  latent  talent  in  Wiscon- 
sin's rural  communities.  Seeking  something  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  the  community-club  programs,  two  Dane  County 
clubs,  through  the  suggestion  of  the  farm  editor  of  The 
Wisconsin  Journal,  conceived  the  idea  of  exchanging  pro- 
grams. In  1926-27,  The  Wisconsin  Journal  in  cooperation 

with  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, sponsored  a  tourna- 
ment in  which  plays,  musical 
numbers  and  novelties  were 
entered.  Twelve  clubs  from  I 
representative  sections  of  the 
county  were  in  com 
tion. 

The  idea  was  extended,  in- 
1927-28,  to  ^ix  cither  coun- 
ties, each  of  which  sent  a 
championship  team,  selected" 
by  means  of  a  county  tourna- 
ment, to  the  state  contest 
held  during  Farmers'  Week- 
Goose  Money,  written  and 
produced  by  Mrs.  Felton,  a 
farm  woman,  won  the  state- 
title. 

Twenty-four  counties- 
made  preliminary  entry  in- 
the  tournament  this  year,, 
with  one-act  plays.  The  serv- 
ices of  a  specialist  from  the 
Rural  Life  and  -J.-H  Club 
Departments  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  drama  specialist 
from  the  General  Extension 
and  Speech  Departments  of 
the  university,  were  made 
available  to  these  rural 
groups.  One-act  plays  were- 
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loaned  from  the  Extension  Division  and  the  State  Traveling 
Library. 

Beginning  thus  with  twelve  groups  in  one  county  in  1926- 
27,  the  Wisconsin  Home  Talent  Tournament  has  grown 
until  approximately  170  groups  in  more  than  twenty  coun- 
ties participated  in  the  tournament  of  1928-29.  More  than 
]i,2oo  individuals  actually  appeared  in  one-act  plays  before 
audiences  ranging  from  150  to  2,000  people.  More  than 
,:,,  isixty  contests  have  been  held  in  the  various  counties  since 
December  I,  1928,  in  spite  of  the  heaviest  snowfall  since 
1912,  in  spite  of  blocked  roads  and  cold  which  reached  forty 
degrees  below  zero  in  many  sections  of  the  state,  and  an 
influenza  epidemic  in  December  and  January  which  caused 
schools  to  close  and  theaters  to  cancel  their  film  contracts. 

The  latent  talent  so  revealed  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  attendance  at  some  of  the  contests.  "I'm  surprised 
at  the  finish  of  these  performances.  These  folks  really  come 
from  the  farm,  do  they?  Their  work  would  do  credit  to 
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a  college  group,  wouldn't  it?"  "They  actually  were  looking 
for  something  more  than  entertainment  when  they  chose  that 
play."  "We  had  to  travel  nine  miles  to  get  to  rehearsal." 
"In  our  county  eighteen  farm  women's  clubs  entered ;  some 
drove  as  far  as  forty-five  miles.  That  shows  their  interest." 
These  are  merely  a  sample  of  the  comments  one  heard  at 
the  contests. 

If  participation  in  Home  Talent  Tournaments  affords 
an  opportunity  for  leadership  training,  sociability,  self-expres- 
sion, the  attainment  of  cultural  advantage,  then,  indeed, 
tournaments  of  this  type  have  found  a  rich  place  in  the  life 
of  Wisconsin's  rural  communities.  They  are,  at  any  rate, 
a  response  to  President  Frank  of  the  university  when  he 
says:  "It  would  be  gratifying  to  see  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
rise  above  the  current  standardization  and  commercialization 
of  leisure  by  making  possible  the  development  of  a  folk- 
theatre  and  a  folk  drama  that  will  sink  its  roots  in  the  soil 
of  Wisconsin's  colorful  past  and  challenging  future." 


Congress  and  Conservation 


By  ROBERT  STERLING  YARD 


THE    seventieth    Congress,    which    adjourned    on 
March   4,   created   a   new    record    in   conservation 
legislation.     In   its   first  session  it  passed   forestry 
bills  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  to  forest 
preservation  in  the  East,  appropriating  millions  for 
national    forest-land    purchases;    there   will    follow   a   long 
stride  forward  provided  the  Budget  Commission  will  actually 
grant  the  splendid  sums  authorized.    The  first  session  might 
have    been    called    a  national-forest    session.     Few   bills    of 
importance  affecting  national  parks  and  wild-life  conserva- 
tion were  passed.     But  the  second  session,  just  closed,  made 
up  in  large  part  the  neglect  of  the  first.     Practically  every 
request  of  the  National  Park   Service  was  granted,   a  new 
national  park  was  created,  and  the  migratory-bird  refuge  bill 
was  passed  at  last — in  the  sixth  year  of  its  promotion. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  another  conservation  bill  of  very 
great  importance,  that  to  establish  an  international  wilder- 
ness area  in  the  Rainy  Lake  region  of  Minnesota  and  Can- 
ada. Failure  was  not,  however,  due  to  opposition  but  to  a 
crowded  calendar  in  a  short  session.  This  interesting  pre- 
cedent-making proposal  will  doubtless  become  a  feature  of 
the  next  Congress.  The  project,  entitled  the  Quetico- 
Superior  International  Park,  is  planned  as  a  "wilderness 
area,"  not  a  national  park.  (The  Survey,  March  15,  1929.) 
Primarily  the  last  session  was  a  national-park  session.  For 
Congress  enacted  triumphs  of  two  diametrically  opposite, 
actively  warring  ideas  following  a  knock-down  struggle  of 
thirteen  months.  In  the  end  President  Coolidge  was  obliged 
to  intervene  with  a  pocket  veto  of  the  Ouachita  bill  to  save 
the  standards  and  national  uses  of  the  system.  If  we  regard 
this  veto  as  a  triumph  over  destructive  reactionary  localism, 
which  it  was  in  no  uncertain  fashion,  and  add  thereto  the 
distinguished  positive  legislation  of  the  session,  we  must  re- 
gard the  period  of  the  seventieth  Congress  as  productive  of 
the  longest  forward  step  yet  made  toward  realization  of 
national-park  destiny.  Beating  the  Ouachita  bill,  even  by 
a  veto,  was  an  achievement  in  civilization,  for  its  ultimate 


purpose  was  to  destroy  standards  which  prevent  the  ad- 
mission to  the  system  of  dozens  of  insignificant  national 
parks,  chiefly  in  the  southern  states. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  session,  a  part  of  the  Ouachita 
National  Forest  in  Arkansas  was  picked  for  this  raid,  to 
make  the  opening  for  the  others,  and  delegations  of  all  states 
desirous  of  breaking  into  the  National  Parks  System  were 
arrayed  behind  a  bill  to  make  a  national  park  of  it,  irre- 
spective of  standards.  As  we  have  recently  learned,  trades 
were  being  made  as  early  as  December,  1927,  to  pledge 
other  congressmen  to  vote  for  it  on  demand.  At  that  time 
it  was  not  generally  suspected  that  the  Ouachita  bill  had 
any  significance.  But  the  Interior  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments had  scented  the  coming  struggle  and  sent  the  chiefs 
of  the  Park  and  Forest  Service  to  look  over  the  area.  Both 
reported  it  wholly  unfit  for  national  parkhood.  Later,  the 
secretaries  of  the  departments  opposed  the  bill  in  formal 
statements.  This  was  all  they  could  do  with  leaders  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  promoting  it. 

When,  therefore,  the  fight  was  sprung  on  February  I, 
1928,  in  public  hearings  that  were  meant  to  be  secret,  de- 
fense became  the  people's  job.  The  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation has  led  many  hard  fights  since  national-park  raiding 
became  an  indoor  sport  under  the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol 
in  1919,  but  never  one  fought  so  hard,  swiftly  and  confi- 
dently as  this.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  many  south-eastern 
delegations  and  scores  of  congressmen  from  other  states  than 
these  held  in  pledges,  that  winged  the  attack. 

The  June  political  conventions  followed  by  the  election 
seemed  to  insure  national-park  safety.  President-elect 
Hoover's  sentiments  were  known.  The  nature  of  the  Con- 
gress elections,  too,  was  disheartening.  The  Ouachita  pro- 
moters determined  to  put  their  bill  through  the  seventieth 
Congress  if  it  were  a  possible  thing. 

The  bill  passed  on  February  25,  in  the  rush  of  the  session's 
finish.  A  few  days  before,  some  one  not  a  member  of  Con- 
gress called  at  congressmens'  offices  with  the  "news"  that  the 
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secretaries  of  interior  and  agriculture  had  withdrawn  their 
opposition.  The  National  Parks  Association  rushed  a  bulle- 
tin of  denial  into  every  office  in  the  House,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Less  than  two-thirds  were  present  when  the  bill  was 
called,  including  all  its  backing  forces.  It  passed.  The 
park  defenders  from  coast  to  coast  found  an  understanding 
man  in  President  Coolidge  to  whom  they  appealed  by  wire. 
No  act  ever  became  his  career  better  than  his  leaving  the 
Ouachita  bill  unsigned  upon  his  desk. 

The  other  national-park  acts  of  the  seventieth  Congress 
were  exactly  the  opposite  in  character  and  purpose.  Imagine 
the  inconsistency  of  the  same  session  of  the  same  Congress 
passing  the  Ouachita  bill,  establishing  a  precedent  to  destroy 
national-park  standards,  and  the  Everglades  bill,  which  es- 
tablished a  precedent  to  safeguard  national-park  standards. 

The  Everglades  bill,  referring  to  an  area  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Florida,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to 
examine  it  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  suitability  and 
availability  for  a  national  park  and  report  to  Congress. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Ouachita  bill  denied,  namely,  that 
suitability,  availability,  or  the  secretary  of  the  interior  had 
any  concern  in  national-park  making — only  the  demand  of 
a  local  neighborhood  and  the  pleasure  of  Congress  in  satis- 
fying or  denying  it.  The  Everglades  bill  also  provides  that 
the  expenses  of  examination  should  be  covered  by  national 
appropriations  instead  of  compelling  government  officials  to 
conduct  it  at  the  expense  of  the  parties  to  be  benefited  bv 
their  decision — the  former  procedure. 

A  new  national  park,  Grand  Teton,  directly  south  of 
Yellowstone,  was  created.  The  Tetons  have  been  seen  by 
many  thousands  of  Yellowstone  visitors — a  gorgeous,  cathe- 
dral-like granite  pile  rising  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 


lake  at  their  feet !  Recently  it  was  planned  to  add  this  mag- 
nificent mountain  group  to  Yellowstone.  Local  people  want 
it  a  separate  park,  and  it  is  just  as  well  so.  It  is  our  twenty- 
first  national  park.  Promotions  to  add  it  to  the  system,  by 
the  way,  began  thirty-one  years  ago. 

The  session  added  large  areas  to  the  north  and  east 
boundaries  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  directed  a 
commission  to  study  the  south  and  west  boundaries,  includ- 
ing the  Thoroughfare  Plateau  and  Addison  Smith's  famous 
Bechler  Basin  Bite.  It  added  twenty-five  thousand  acres  to 
Lassen  National  Park,  and  authorized  transfer  of  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  gorgeous  primitive  forest  from  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest  in  California  to  the  Yosemite  Nationa 
Park. 

A  bill  for  another  Teton  National  Park,  this  one  in  South 
Dakota,  proposed  to  cut  the  secretary  of  the  interior  out  of 
consideration.  Its  proponent  got  the  Senate  (which  does 
such  things)  to  pass  it  fifteen  days  after  it  was  introduced. 
For  this  reason,  that  is  in  defense  of  the  safeguarding  afford- 
ed by  the  Interior  Department,  it  aroused  popular  protest. 
Congress  made  this  a  national  monument  instead  of  a  na- 
tional park. 

The  session  also  authorized  immediate  appropriation  of 
$250,000  and  later  appropriations  up  to  $2,750,000  more, 
against  equal  amounts  of  contributed  money  (a  total  of 
$6,000,000)  toward  purchase  of  all  private  lands  within 
national  parks,  except  those  now  in  use  by  their  owners  for 
residence  and  religious  purposes  in  Acadia,  Glacier,  Grand 
Canyon,  Great  Smoky,  Hot  Springs,  Platt  and  Yellowstone 
National  Parks.  The  $250,000  authorized  for  immediate 
use  will  probably  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  private  forest 
lands  in  Yosemite  National  Park 


Must  We  Have  Slums  Forever? 


1.  Neither  by  private  effort  alone  nor  by  public  action 
alone,  can  American  cities  hope  for  salvation  from  present 
and  future  slums. 

2.  Until  the  millennium  arrives,  private  effort  will  need 
the  compulsion  of  law.   the   results  of  systematic   research, 
and  the  stimulus  of  organized  public  opinion,  for  an  effective 
attack    on    problems    of    slum    improvement    and    low-cost 
housing. 

3.  The  compulsion  of  law  should   include  city-planning 
and    zoning   ordinances,    housing 

acts,  building  and  sanitary  codes,     

and  restrictions  on  density  of 
population — all  of  them  much 
more  drastic  than  now  exist  in 
most  states  and  cities. 

4.  Such  enactments,   if  prop- 
erly drawn  and  enforced,  would 
hasten    the   reconditioning   of 


which  come  from  street  paving,  street  widening,  the  in- 
stallation of  sewerage  systems,  and  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  fire  and  health  departments. 

6.  Greater  efficiency  of  organized  civic  effort  is  needed 
to  the  end  that  hard-headed  complacency  and  capital  seek- 
ing investment,  and  philanthropy  seeking  a  constructive 
outlet  may  come  to  realize,  more  generally  than  at  present, 
that  improvements  in  the  housing  of  the  lower-income 
groups  of  our  cities  are  economically  possible  and  of 

fundamental  social  importance. 

7.      There     will     be    general 

agreement.     I     believe,     in     the 


ONLY  through  the  results  of  private  soundness   of   the   conclusions 

effort    reinforced    by    public    action  stated  in  the  six  preceding  para- 

is  there  hope  of  slumr  improvement  and  graphs.    It  is  safe  to  say,  also, 

elimination  in   the   United  States,   in  the  that    conservatives   in    increasing 

opinion   of  Harold  S.  Buttenheim.    His  numbers    are    joining    with    the 

conclusions  on  this  important  subject  here  liberals  in  advocating  exercise  of 

houses  worth  saving;  the  demoli-         •      „  arg  part   Qf  a  paper  presentej   be.  the  power  of  excess  condemnation 

tion  of  unconvertible  slums;  and      /on,  ^  N(ltional  Conference   on   Horn-  in   street-widening  projects,   and 

the  building  of  modern,  sanitary      .                  ,,          •                    ',       ,     ,,    •      DL-;  perhaps  in  giving  to  the  hmited- 

,                                    ina  in  America  recently   held  in  Jrnila-  ,.  .,     ,   , 

dwellings   of   sound   construction                           „ ,                    ,      /                  ,          ,  dividend    houses    corporations, 

delphia.    1  hese  conclusions  are  based  on 


and  with  ample  open  spaces. 
5.    Public  effort  has  opportuni- 


under     proper     safeguards,     the 
testimony  received  from  chambers  of  com-    right  o{  eminent  domain  in  ac. 


ties  for  increased  service,  also,  in  merce  and  housing  associations  in  ninety  quiring  land  for  low-cost  housing, 
the  beneficial  effects  on  slum  im-  cities  of  over  30,000 population,  and  from  8.  We  then  come  to  the  moot 
provement  and  slum  prevention  previous  studies  of  the  housing  problem,  questions  of  tax  exemption,  state 


credit,  and  municipal  ownership.  No  discussion  of  slum  im- 
provement would  be  adequate  without  pointing  out  that 
public  effort  of  certain  kinds  is  essential  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  private  effort.  The  question  of  where  to  draw 
the  line  is  a  difficult  one.  All — or  almost  all — of  us  would 
draw  it  this  side  of  government  housing.  We  want  our 
public  bodies  to  stimulate  slum  improvement  and  better 
housing  by  prohibiting  the  bad  and  encouraging  the  good ; 
but  we  prefer  to  leave  to  private  effort,  rather  than  to  the 
state  or  municipality,  the  actual  building  and  ownership  of 
houses.  We  do  not  favor  public  subsidies;  but  some  of  us 
would  not  be  greatly  alarmed  to  see  other  cities  try  out  the 
method  of  taxation  of  conservative  Pittsburgh,  whereby  all 
buildings  are  less  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  than  land ; 
nor  would  \ve  object  to  see  in  Michigan,  as  proposed  by  the 
Michigan  Housing  Association,  a  demonstration  of  whether 
public  funds  can  be  loaned,  without  ultimate  cost  to  the 
public,  for  the  building  of  wage  earners'  homes,  with  success 
similar  to  that  which  California  is  having  in  the  financing 
of  homes  and  farms  for  her  veterans  by  state  loans  aggregat- 
ing already  more  than  $25,000,000. 

9.  However  our  opinions  may  differ  on  these  moot  ques- 
tions, we  can  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  as  to  the  importance  of 
more   thorough    research    into   the   possibilities   of    reducing 
housing  costs  by  economical  financing,  improved  architectural 
design,  better  site  planning  and  new  methods  of  construction. 
Investigation    should    be    made,    also,    as    to    the    methods 
whereby  workingmen's  homes  are  being  built  and  sold,   in 
certain  cities,  at  a  cost  much  lower  than  seems  possible  in 
other  cities.    Another  fruitful  field  of  research  is  to  studv 
the  reasons  why  cities  which  have  no  bad  housing  conditions 
— if  there  really  are  such — have  remained  slumless,  and  the 
worth-while  lessons  which  other  cities  can  learn  from  their 
good  example. 

10.  By  methods  such  as  these  it  may  be  possible,  without 
actual   subsidy   from  the   public  treasury,   to   bring  to   our 
leaders  in  science,  industry,  finance  and  real  estate  develop- 
ment, a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  making  available  of 
decent,   sanitary   housing   for  every   American    family  is   a 
problem   now   receiving  but  a  fraction   of  the  constructive 
thought  and  vigorous  leadership  which  its  outstanding  im- 
portance demands.    And  we  shall   go   far  towards   solving 
these  problems  if  there  can  be  brought  to  the  production  of 
dwellings  any  such  degree  of  imagination,  technical  skill  and 
business  ability  as  has  gone  in  recent  years  into  automobile 
production  and  other  twentieth  century  business  enterprises. 


WITH  THE  RECENT  passage  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion by  the  States  of  California  and  Michigan,  there 
are  now  thirteen  states  in  the  Union  where  excess  con- 
demnation is  authorized— the  other  states  being  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, Wisconsin,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Illinois.  Many  in- 
deed are  the  instances  where  individual  property  owners  have 
reaped  the  benefit  of  an  exorbitant  rise  in  the  value  of  their  land 
due  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  neighboring  property  made 
at  the  public  expense.  And  so  it  is  gratifying  that  the  principle 
of  excess  condemnation  is  gradually  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  an  effective  means  of  financing  public  improvements,  for  it 
is  one  which  divides  in  an  equitable  manner  the  cost  of  such 
improvements  as  well  as  the  appreciation  in  value  of  contiguous 
property  resulting  therefrom. 
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of  Social  Service"  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  re- 
cently published  by  the 
Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Service. 

Reviewing  its  activi- 
ities,  since  its  inception, 
special  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that,  in 
1912,  General  Confer- 
ence declared  it  to  be 
the  executive  agency  to 
rally  the  forces  of  the 
church  in  support  of 
certain  measures  of  so- 
cial reform  and  princi- 
ples of  social  progress 
adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence— measures  which  had  been  presented  by  the  federation  it- 
self. And  again  it  is  reported  that,  in  1916,  General  Confer- 
ence adopted  a  comprehensive  report  on  industry  and  religion 
presented  by  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 
Finally,  in  1924,  the  General  Conference  commended  the  fed- 
eration for  its  "splendid  activities,'"  emphasizing  again  that  its 
task  was  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  social  implications  of  the 
gospel.  And  that  the  federation  has  conscientiously  tried  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  parent  organization  is  indicated 
by  the  titles  of  some  of  its  publications.  Though  in  the  early 
days  such  headings  as  Social  Service  by  Epworthians,  Com- 
munity Service  for  Men's  Church  Organizations,  Social  Serv- 
ice for  Church  Women,  are  to  be  found,  later  pamphlets  are 
entitled  Circular  on  the  Open  Shop,  Facts  on  Disarmament, 
Christianity  in  Industry,  Have  You  Free  Speech,  The  Wage 
Question,  The  Profit  Motive,  The  Economic  Order.  Perhaps 
such  titles  as  these  are  the  best  indication  of  the  social  philos- 
ophy that  actuates  the  federation. 

THE  REGIONAL  PLANNING  Federation  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Tri-State  District  reports  the  completion  of  a  huge  aerial 
photographic  map  of  the  3,850  square  miles  comprised  in  its 
area.  This  map — the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  aerial 
map  ever  conceived  for  a  regional  plan  shows  geographically 
the  present  use  of  land,  streets,  rivers,  lines  of  transportation, 
centers  of  population,  parks,  forest  and  other  physical  aspects  of 
the  region.  Under  the  microscope  a  single  tree  or  individual 
house  stands  out  distinctly ;  mountain  ridges  are  plainly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  A  map  of  this  sort  actually  brings  the  entire 
district  in  its  physical  aspects  to  headquarters  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  is  an  invaluable  supplement  to  field  visits.  Staff 
members  of  the  Regional  Plan  may  sit  quietly  in  their  office 
miles  away  from  the  particular  locality  in  the  district  under 
discussion  at  the  moment,  and  have  before  them  an  absolutely 
faithful  photographic  reproduction  of  the  region  on  which  to 
base  any  conclusions  and  suggestions  for  changes  and  improve- 
ment?. As  a  general  decides  any  important  moves  of  his  army 
by  studying  the  situation  from  a  map  at  staff  headquarters,  so 
may  this  peace  time  general  and  his  staff  do  likewise  in  this 
equally  important  campaign. 

Another  important  use  of  such  a  map  is  that  it  comprises 
an  exact  check  upon  the  United  States  Geographical  survey 
maps — some  of  which  have  not  been  corrected  for  thirty  years. 
These  maps,  as  they  relate  to  the  Tri-State  Region,  are  now 
being  brought  up  to  date  by  Washington  on  the  basis  of  data 
supplied  by  the  Federation.  Other  uses  to  which  such  an 
aerial  map  can  be  put  are  perhaps  too  obvious  for  comment. 
This  air  map,  which  is  at  a  scale  of  1,000  feet  to  the  inch, 
was  made  by  more  than  3,000  separate  exposures  from  an 
altitude  of  more  than  13,000  feet. 


INDUSTRY 


I.  R.  I.  for  Short 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


MEMBERS  of  the  I.R.I,  will  hold  a  discussion 
meeting  from  June  26  to  July  3  at  Schloss 
Elmau,  Klais,  Oberbayern,  Germany.  I.R.I, 
is  short  for  the  International  Industrial 
Relations  Association;  and  whatever  the 
medievalism  of  Schloss  Elmau,  it  can  scarcely  present 
sharper  contrasts  than  the  setting  of  the  Cambridge  Congress 
of  the  Association  last  summer.  For  this  was  held  at  Girton 
College  out  beyond  the  rim  of  the  famous  university  town. 
In  some  ways  this  English  college  for  women,  late  Victorian 
though  it  was,  seemed  older  than  the  ancient  quadrangles 
that  back  on  the  Cam.  Its  enfolding  lawns  and  utter  detach- 
ment offered  an  ideal  retreat  for  scientific  managers,  in- 
dustrial psychologists,  economists,  social  workers,  engineers, 
factory  inspectors,  employers,  shop  stewards  and  others  of  a 
mixed  company  from  the  newest  reaches  of  our  industrialism. 
Not  only  was  the  architecture  of  the  era  of  General 
Grant,  but  so  was  the  regime  into  which  these  modern  out- 
siders were  admitted  in  vacation  time.  There  was  that  social 
gathering  after  one  of  the  evening  sessions,  when  with  his 
roistering  ballads  a  Scotch  delegate  had  broken  smiles 
across  all  language  barriers,  when  the  Germans  had  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  songs  and  the  Swiss  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  yodeling,  and  when  at  eleven  o'clock  they 
were  all  firmly  dispersed.  The  dons  in  residence  needed 
their  sleep,  and  bearded  technicians  with  continental  habits 
were  shooed  down  the  dim  and  seemingly  mile-long  corridors 
to  their  appointed  rooms.  At  twelve,  two  American  in- 
dustrial experts  returned  from  town  to  find  the  entrance 
doors  locked,  and  the  dean  of  European  women  economists 
let  them  through  the  barred  windows  of  her  first  floor  room. 
It  was  the  buoyant  informality  of  the  Cambridge  con- 
gress, thriving  in  the  midst  of  this  gracious  but  austere 
setting,  that  distinguished  it.  There  has  been  much  specu- 
lation as  to  the  place  of  the  I.R.I,  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national bodies  that  deal  with  labor  relations.  The  answer 
was  clear  to  those  who  took  part  at  Cambridge  in  the  in- 
timate interchange  among  people  "who  in  their  life  and 
work,"  to  quote  an  I.R.I,  outgiving,  "are  determined  at  all 
times  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  human  interests  where  these 
happen  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  immediate  demands  of 
mechanized  production."  Here  people  close  in  to  industry, 
concerned  with  its  immediate  personal  set-up  and  with 
the  interplay  of  all  the  forces,  economic,  psychological, 
mechanical,  educational,  and  the  rest  that  enter  into  work 
as  a  going  concern,  met  to  discuss  family  affairs.  It  is  as  if 
in  an  epoch  of  empires,  republics  and  dictatorships,  a  handful 
of  people  kept  in  touch  with  each  other  and  took  up  the 
primary  springs  of  self-government  among  men. 

The    Schloss    Elmau    meeting    this    summer,    under    the 
presidency  of  C.  H.  van  der  Leeuw,  a  progressive  employer 


of  Rotterdam,  will  discuss  "methods  of  promoting  satis- 
factory human  relations  in  a  scientifically  organized  in- 
dustry." The  basis  for  discussions  will  be  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cambridge  congress  just  from  the  press,1 
which  have  been  deftly  edited  during  the  months  she  has 
been  in  this  country  by  Miss  M.  L.  Fledderus  of  the  Hague,  | 
the  first  vice-president. 

From  the  European  standpoint,  the  preliminary  volume, 
issued  last  summer,  has  been  extraordinarily  opportune  in 
that  it  portrays  at  length  the  American  principles  and 
practices  that  so  arrest  European  imaginations  in  these 
years  of  post-war  reconstruction.  Can  they  learn  the  secrets 
of  our  magic  lamps  of  efficiency?  The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  first  section  was  the  clarifying  treatment  of  scientific 
management  by  H.  S.  Person,  secretary  of  the  Taylor 
Society,  but  the  facilities  of  half  a  dozen  substantial  organi- 
zations were  drawn  on  in  boxing  the  American  compass — 
among  them  the  Personnel  Research  Federation,  the 
American  Council  of  Education,  the  American  Management 
Association,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Counselors,  Inc.  As  balance  of  trade  let 
us  turn  to  European  contributors  to  the  second  volume. 

THE  conference  met  under  the  presidency  of  Kersten 
Hesselgren,  for  sixteen  years  inspector  of  factories  and 
the  first  woman  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament.  Miss  Hesselgren  pointed  out  that  it  was  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  this  very  North 
of  England  that  the  "new  methods  were  first  tried,  which 
we  now  call  industry."  If  you  take  into  account, 

what  enormous  changes  have  taken  place,  how  large  numbers  of 
people  have  had  their  lives  and  daily  existence  quite  changed, 
how  even  the  character  of  the  mind  has  changed,  you  will  realize 
that  it  really  means  that  we  have  come  into  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mankind ;  and  as  it  is  in  a  new  epoch,  we  might  well 
say  that  we  are  still  in  our  young  days,  with  all  that  it  means  of 
uncertainty,  mistakes,  groping  for  light  and  wisdom  in  our 
ways  of  living  this  new  industrial  life. 

We  have  only  begun  to  apprehend  the  factors  that  play 
on  the  psychology  of  group  relations  under  the  new  con- 
ditions. C.  Delisle  Burns,  author  of  Industry  and  Civili- 
zation, enumerated  some  of  them.  Kipling  in  McAndrew's 
Hymn,  and  Butler  in  Erewhon  have,  he  held,  appreciated 
more  keenly  than  either  scientific  psychologists  or  industrial 
executives  what  the  changes  in  mechanical  equipment  have 
meant.  "The  tool  has  become  alive.  From  my  talks  with 
ordinary  workers,  I  get  the  impression  that  they  feel 
dwarfed,  not  by  capitalism  but  by  large  scale  machinery." 
Mr.  Burns  took  up  in  turn  rhythms  of  contemporary  in- 

1  The  1928  Cambridge  Congress  Report,  Vol.  I  (members  $1;  non- 
members  $1.25)  and  Vol.  II  (members  $1.25;  non-members  $1.75)  can  be 
secured  through  the  Secretariat  I.R.I.,  66  Javastraat.  The  Hague,  Holland, 
and  Room  600,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  Twenty-Second  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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ustry  "at  war  with  the  varieties  of  human  experience;" 
he  wages  system  with  its  immediacy ;  the  effects  of  in- 
ustrial  environment ;  the  new  interlocking  of  work  that 
uilds  a  Leviathan  or  a  carpet ;  the  mind-sets  of  workers, 
hareholders,  managers: 

The  business  man  has  his  language;  the  shareholder  has  his 
anguage ;  the  worker  has  his  language  in  the  different  trades. 
These  languages  are  dialects,  and  there  is  no  common  language 
n  industry.  Or  perhaps  the  common  language  is  provided  by 
conomists.  .  .  .  who  are  uneducated  in  every  other  aspect  of 
!fe,  but  they  know  surplus  value,  supply  and  demand,  and  that 
ort  of  thing.  The  difficulty  in  contemporary  industry,  the 
ifficulty  against  which  your  society  is  struggling,  is  the  de- 
umanizing  of  the  actual  contacts  between  men  who  belong  to 
ifferent  groups. 

These  primary  factors  in  the  industrial  scene  portrayed, 
ame  consideration  of  the  points  where  the  social  sciences 
re  impinging  on  industrial  relationships.  Dr.  Frieda 
Yunderlich,  editor  of  Soziale  Praxis  (Berlin)  declared 
lat  "pure  science  needs  the  guidance  of  art  and  the 
nediating  influence  of  psychology  and  sociology  in  order  to 
e  effective."  And  Dr.  Charles  S.  Myers,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  (London), 
arried  the  contention  further,  "that  without  expert  aid 
either  the  psychologist  nor  the  industrialist  can  safely 
mploy  the  data  of  applied  psychology  in  any  systematic 
nvestigation."  A  case  in  point  was  given  by  his  associate, 
Dr.  George  H.  Miles: 

Unsatisfactory  working  conditions  such  as  poor  lighting,  ex- 
josure  to  heat,  etc.,  are  sometimes  regarded  by  both  employers 
nd  employes  as  inevitable  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
ustry.  They  give  direct  and  constant  irritation  to  the  workers 
nd  by  checking  output  cause  annoyance  to  the  management, 

ith  the  ultimate  disturbance  of  personal  relationships.  High 
ost  of  production  is  met  on  the  part  of  the  management  by 
eduction  of  wages  and  accusation  of  slackness.  This  may  be 
ountered  by  the  workers  adopting  an  attitude  of  ca'canny  and 
cusing  the  employers  of  "sweating."  The  tense  relationship 
lus  aroused  renders  both  parties  incapable  of  a  clear  apprecia- 
lon  of  the  whole  situation. 


SO,  too,  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon,  investigator  of  the  industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board  (London),  held  that  the  most 
pressing  problems  for  research  in  the  immediate  future  relate 
to  the  discontent  of  the  workman  with  his  job.  The 
ostensible  causes  of  most  disputes  in  the  coal  industry,  he 
maintained,  are  merely  signs  of  more  fundamental  causes. 
The  extent  of  the  labor  turnover  in  different  districts  cor- 
responds roughly  with  the  proportions  of  men  voting  for  a 
strike,  and  these  in  turn  with  the  mortality  rates  from 
accidents  and  sanitary  conditions.  From  another  angle, 
Patrick  Geddes  and  Victor  Branford  cited  the  coal  crisis  in 
England  as  an  extreme  instance  of  the  failure  of  the  urban 
mind.  Had  central  or  local  governments  used  even  a  frac- 
tion of  their  doles  for  regional  planning  and  reconstruc- 
tion, 

we  should  by  this  time  have  cleared  up  many  a  squalid  village 
and  town,  both  industrial  and  rural.  We  should  have  applied 
their  waste  to  use,  providing  building  materials  here  and  cheap 
fuel  there,  or  turning  it  to  fertility.  We  should  have  drained 
marshy  places,  and  sometimes  irrigated  meadows.  Our 
forestry-plantations  would  already  be  growing;  and  so  on; 
and  all  with  labor  so  manly,  so  healthy  and  even  joyous  as  to 
attract  youth  to  a  period  of  such  service  as  the  supposedly 
backward  Bulgarians  are  already  doing. 

In  other  papers  the  discussion  was  brought  down  to  rela- 
tionships within  the  industrial  establishment,  H.  Mars 
(Referent)  of  Vienna  discussing  them  from  the  psychological 


point  of  view,  and  E.  Lubbe  (Werkzeugdreher)  of  Berlin 
from  that  of  works  council  administration.  Three  British 
speakers  treated  of  the  human  triangle — employers,  employes 
and  the  supervisory  staff.  R.  M.  Fox  of  Ireland,  author  of 
the  Triumphant  Machine,  made  a  spirited  plea  for  "works 
committees  to  give  balance  to  the  machine  age"  and  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  expression  of  the  workers'  point  of 
view.  A.  R.  Colman,  of  J.  J.  Colman,  Ltd.  (Norwich), 
summarized  the  needs  of  a  worker  in  any  particular  job  as 
four:  fair  wages,  good  working  conditions,  security  and  an 
interest  in  the  business  as  a  whole.  L.  Urwick,  formerly  of 
Rowntree's,  now  director  of  the  International  Management 
Institute,  Geneva,  held  that  leadership  and  cooperation  are 
the  ends  toward  which  foremen  education  should  be  directed. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said: 

Employers  who  fully  accept  trade  unionism  as  a  reasonable 
economic  device,  of  value  to  all  concerned,  go  pale  with  rage  and 
astonishment  when  members  of  their  staff  show  any  signs  of 
group  consciousness.  But  the  economic  relationship  of  the 
salaried  staffs  to  the  employer  or  owner  group  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  worker.  .  .  .  Why  then  does  the  employer  get  angry  ? 
Because  he  is  still  thinking  in  feudal  terms.  He  would  regard 
group  action  by  his  staff  in  defence  of  their  economic  position 
as  "disloyalty  to  him."  You  see  the  old  complex.  And,  generally 
speaking,  the  staff  accept  this  view  for  much  the  same  reasons. 
They  have  a  position  of  privilege  which  carries  certain  social 
dignities.  They  are  intensely  class-conscious:  they  would  sooner 
lose  every  hope  of  heaven  than  "come  down  in  the  world." 

But  I  ask  the  employers  to  consider  carefully,  how  does  this 
relation  differ  one  iota  from  that  between  the  baron  and  the 
crowd  of  understrappers,  bailiffs,  vinters,  and  what-not  who 
hung  about  the  manor?  They  depend  on  their  overlord's  per- 
sonal favor  that  they  were  better  than  the  serfs:  they  depend  on 
their  wits  and  their  power  of  digesting  humble  pie  to  win  ad- 
vancement one  from  another.  But  their  loyalty,  their  adherence, 
was  entirely  a  personal  affair.  And  the  same  is  true  to  day  over 
a  large  area  of  European  industry.  No  common  idea  is  put 
before  men  which  can  win  their  allegiance.  It  is  futile  to  talk 
about  co-operation  with  the  workers,  or  to  attempt  to  teach  co- 
operation to  foremen,  unless  and  until  the  basis  of  that  co- 
operation, its  object,  has  been  defined  in  terms  which  cut  behind 
personal  advantages  and  the  individual  dominance  of  the  bandit 
chief,  to  a  logical  description  of  economic  process  as  the 
servant  of  the  community  fit  to  command  the  willing  adherence 
of  thinking  and  civilized  men. 

MARY  VAN  KLEECK,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
New  York,  was  chosen  to  sum  up  the  congress  and  what  she 
said  in  conclusion  tied  up  the  variant  elements  entering  into 
the  association  and  its  work.  She  quoted  Dr.  Wunderlich: 
"Science  without  practice  is  empty ;  practice  without  science 
is  blind,"  and  went  on: 

Let  us  have  a  synthesis  which  shows  where  science  is  needed, 
not  as  the  plaything  of  theorists  but  as  necessary  for  practice; 
and  let  us  then  see  how  practice  can  contribute  to  the  data  of 
science  by  giving  real  facts,  instead  of  assumptions,  as  the 
material  for  analysis.  Again,  we  have  ...  the  necessity  for  see- 
ing the  larger  forces  which  are  behind  all  these  conditions,  while 
at  the  same  time  realizing  that  those  who  have  shops  and 
those  who  work  in  shops  can  begin  at  once  working  out  plans 
and  relationships  which  are  set  against  the  background  of  the 
larger  problem.  Then  again,  we  have  the  antithesis  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  attitude,  between  those  who  believe  what 
we  need  is  a  program  of  activities,  and  those  who  believe  that 
it  is  important  that  human  beings  should  be  developing  within 
themselves  the  resources  and  the  power  to  deal  with  their 
problems.  As  human  relations  are  changing,  as  industrial 
organization  is  changing,  and  as  invention  grows,  man'1! 
constructive  power  to  change  social  conditions  must  grow.  The 
ultimate  source  of  power  must  be  the  highly  developed 
individual. 


Women  Who  Work 

By  CORNELIA  BRYCE   PINCHOT 


understanding      the      prob- 


N  EARLY  all  women  work — probably  thirty-four 
million  of  them  in  this  country.  Some  have  to 
work  for  a  living,  some  do  not.  Some  work 
for  wages,  some  do  not.  But  whether  women 
work  for  a  living  or  not,  whether  they  work 
for  wages  or  not,  all  the  women  who  work  are  important 
to  all  other  women,  to  men,  and  to  the  community. 
Unemployment  is  one  consequence  of  not  realizing  this — 
and  the  whole  community  feels  it.  Overwork  and  hunger 
are  other  consequences,  and  the  community  feels  them 
too.  Sickness  and  suffering;  neglected  and  delinquent 
children;  law-breaking  by  old  and  young — all  these 
are  consequences  of  not 
lems  of  women  who  work. 
Women  workers  have  been 
in  the  organized-labor  move- 
ment in  this  country  almost 
from  its  beginning,  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Along 
with  the  first  machines,  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of 
women  went  into  the  fac- 
tories. They  worked  from 
daylight  to  dark,  and  re- 
ceived a  pittance  for  pay. 
Machines  made  these  women 
competitors,  with  each  other 
and  with  men,  under  con- 
ditions no  individual  could 
control. 

A  hundred  years  later, 
came  a  new  host  of  women 
needing  work.  From  over- 
seas, they  filled  our  tene- 
ments, shops,  and  factories. 
Competition  among  the  new- 
comers increased  competition 
with  workers  already  here. 
The  result  was — sweat-shop 
living  and  working,  and  ill- 
health,  accidents,  long  hours, 


"There   is   a  group   who   will 
organizations  .   .   .  who   think 


low  pay,  hunger  and  misery 

for  thousands  and  thousands 

of    people.     The     National 

Women's  Trade   Union   League  of  America  came  out   of 

this  second  crisis  for  working  women.    It  was  organized  in 

Boston  in  1903. 

Whole  areas  of  women-employing  industries  are  now 
organized,  and  many  of  those  workers  have  a  forty-four-hour 
week,  with  decent  wage  and  working  conditions.  Where 
union  protection  does  not  reach,  state  laws  have  shortened 
hours  and  brought  better  industrial  conditions  to  women, 
and  through  women  to  children  and  men. 

Such  laws  reinforce  the  workers'  bargaining  power.  They 
apply  where  the  union  cannot  reach,  and  where  voluntary 
action  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Like  unions,  they  fix 
minimum  standards  of  hours,  or  pay,  or  working  conditions, 
but  they  fix  that  minimum  for  workers  who  are  not  members 
of  the  unions  as  well  as  for  those  who  are.  They  protect 


the  individual  worker  by  forbidding  his  employer  to  under 
cut  legal  standards. 

I  believe  in  this  social  and  protective  legislation.  I  believ. 
that  the  state  must  recognize  its  responsibility  for  safe 
guarding  children,  for  insurance  of  various  kinds,  for  thi 
principle  of  accident  compensation,  for  establishing  standard 
in  factories  and  mines  and  so  on.  There  are  women  who 
not  hold  with  such  laws.  They  would  abolish  all  protective 
legislation  that  does  not  apply  equally  to  both  sexes.  The) 
call  themselves  feminists — ultra  feminists.  In  reality,  the) 
seem  to  me  academic  feminists  whose  theories  are  basec 
upon  a  world  that  does  not  exist.  Their  argument  is  that 
the  laws  that  protect  women  actually  discriminate  against 

them,  that  a  limitation  o1 
hours  for  women  and  certain 
standards  of  working  condi- 
tions keep  women  out  ol 
good  jobs,  because  em- 
ployers prefer  to  hire  men 
rather  than  maintain  these! 
standards. 

The  Women's  Bureau  re- 
cently published  a  com- 
prehensive and  intensive 
study  of  this  subject  (see 
The  Survey,  November  i, 
1928,  page  156).  In  brief, 
this  study  proves  that  the 
Women's  Party  arguments 
are  unsound.  Except  in  one 
or  two  cases  affecting  only 
an  exceedingly  small  number 
of  individuals  the  laws  pro- 
tecting women  workers  have 
not  hampered  them  in  any 
way. 

Many  professional 
business  women  do  not 
realize  the  problems  that  the 
industrial  woman  has  to 
face;  hence,  they  are  apt, 
some  of  them,  to  be  misled 
by  this  program  of  "equal 
rights  for  women."  When 


any 
and 


Wortman  in  the  New  York  World 

have   nothing   to   do   with   labor 
that  the   union   is   not  ladylike" 


I  studied  logic,  I  remember  being  told  not  to  reason  from 
an  analogy.  Two  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another.  That  is  true — but  two  things  that 
are  equal  in  one  or  two  qualities  to  a  third  thing  may  be 
entirely  different  from  one  another.  The  professional  women 
and  the  woman  in  industry  are  alike  only  in  that  they  are 
both  women  and  both  wage-earners. 

THE  professional  woman — physician  or  lawyer,  for  in- 
stance— enters  the  field  as  a  trained  adult.  She  finds  her- 
self one  of  a  limited  number  of  women  in  the  field.  Her  com- 
petition is  not  with  these  few  selected  women,  but  with  men, 
against  whom  she  bids  for  the  same  patients,  for  the  same 
clients.  Except  as  she  is  discriminated  against  because  of 
sex  prejudice  (and  I  am  not  minimizing  that),  the  pro- 
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ional  woman  can  advance  in  her  calling  as  far  as  her 
ilents  take  her.  The  salaried  woman  in  the  professions, 
.so  has  comparatively  little  competition  from  other  women. 
7ith  both  the  self-employed  and  the  salaried  professional 
'Oman,  the  problem  is  a  matter  of  removing  the  restriction 
ased  on  sex  prejudice. 

The  woman  in  business  for  herself  invests  her  capital  and 
:-;'.i  er  ability.    Here  again  she  is  competing  with  men,  though 
fiercely.    The  business  women  in  executive  or  adminis- 
•  itfative  positions  know  that  the  best  jobs  are  saved  for  men. 
[ere  again,  equal  opportunity  depends  upon  removing  the 
mitations  imposed  by  sex  prejudice. 


IK  lie; 


3l 


UT  the  woman  in  industry  is  one  of  a  million — helpless 
in  mass  competition — working  at  mechanical  jobs.  Her 
tuation  is  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  collectively  for  the 
roup  or  type  or  class.  Usually  women  wage-earners  go  to 
rork  in  their  early  teens.  Their  mechanized  jobs  can  be 
:arned  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  They  enter  industry  by  the 
undreds  and  the  thousands.  Since  training  counts  for  little, 
[most  any  girl  can  take  another's  place.  Industry  competes 
or  cheap  labor,  and  woman's  labor  has  been  historically 
ic  cheapest  of  all  labor — except  that  of  children. 

It  is  not  sex  prejudice  that  keeps  the  industrial  woman 
•orker  down.    It  is  exploitation.   The  untrained  woman  has 

0  protect  herself  against  multitudes  of  other  women  pressing 
or  her  job  at  wages  lower  than  any  man  would   take — 
ower,   indeed,   than  are  offered   to  any  man.    The  funda- 
nental  problem  of  women  workers  is  to  meet  the  compe- 

tion  of  women  with  women.  The  effect  is  the  law  of  the 
ungle.  The  first  answer,  of  course,  is  the  union.  But 
mionization  has  never  covered  anything  like  the  millions 
if  factory  workers.  To  reinforce  the  standards  set  up  by 
he  unions,  we  have  devised  social  legislation  to  fix  a 
ninimum  standard  of  working  conditions,  a  minimum  wage, 
icalth  and  accident  protection,  and  so  on.  The  individual 
:vorker  cannot  enforce  such  legislation. 

The  ultra-feminists  ask,  "Why  not  apply  these  laws  to 
nen,  also?" 

The  answer  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  politically 
feasible,  and  further,  the  courts  have  generally  been 
igainst  it. 

T  EGISLATION  cannot  do  all  that  has  to  be  done,  however. 

1  ^  Workers  find  it  better  to  work  out  many  problems  for 
rhemselves,  through  the  unions.    Many  women  have  not  been 
interested  in  unions — many  of  them  do  not  understand  the 
labor   problem.     Young   women   workers   especially   find   a 
thousand   things   to   take  up   time   and  energy.     It   is   only 
human  to  forget  about  the  factory  and   the  shop— at  least 
until  the  next  day.   -But  unfortunately  there  is  the  next  day, 
and  the  next  again,  the  long  procession  of  days  and  months 
and  years  to  come.    Forgetting  will  not  change  conditions 
or  improve  wages.    Some  one  has  to  take  action. 

Women  are  in  many  ways  harder  to  organize  than  men. 
I  believe  that  is  an  accepted  fact.  For  one  thing,  after  the 
factory  day  is  done  women  go  home  and  start  another  job. 
The  married  women  have  their  housekeeping  to  do — cooking, 
cleaning,  sewing,  minding  the  children,  and  so  on — and 
many  of  the  girls  who  have  no  households  of  their  own, 
help  their  mothers.  The  idea  that  all  they  do  after  the  day's 
work  is  over  is  rush  out  to  buy  silk  stockings  and  fur  coats 
is  unfortunately  not  generally  true. 

Many  of  these  girls  expect  to  stay  on  at  the  factory,  only 
until  they  marry.  Of  course  they  would  like  to  be  paid 


better,  and  they  could  suggest  improvements  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  work,  but  they  figure  that  after 
all  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  and  perhaps  it  is  not  worth 
agitating  about — certainly  not  worth  fighting  for.  They  do 
not  worry  about  the  men  and  women  who  are  going  to  stay 
on  in  industry  all  their  lives.  It  is  a  selfish  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  very  human. 

Then  there  is  another  group— my  labor-union  friends  tell 
me  this  is  chiefly  made  up  of  American-born  women — who 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  labor  organizations,  who  think 
that  the  union  is  not  ladylike,  that  unions  lead  to  strikes, 
and  strikes  lead  to  fighting,  and  that  fighting  is  far  from 
pleasant. 

NOW  this  is  a  point  of  view  I  cannot  understand,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  forgive.  I  like  to  think  that  American 
women  remember  that  their  country  was  dedicated  to  ideals 
of  freedom  and  equality.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  there  are 
women  who  are  willing  to  lie  down  under  injustice  and 
keep  silent  in  spite  of  oppression,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  becoming  "unladylike."  If  that  is  what  being  a  lady 
means,  then  Heaven  help  me  to  be  the  other  thing.  I  want 
no  part  of  gentility  on  such  a  basis. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  America  if  the  women  of  the 
present  generation  decided  to  lay  aside  the  old  traditions  of 
honor,  fortitude  and  constancy.  There  is  a  very  old  French 
saying,  noblesse  oblige,  which  has  been  handed  down  for 
centuries.  Literally  translated  it  means,  "Nobility  com- 
pels," compels  one  to  stand  up  for  truth,  to  fight  for  honor, 
to  have  courage  to  lead  against  baseness  and  injustice. 

FROM  that  point  of  view,  every  "lady"  in  every  factory 
should  be  the  first  to  join  her  union,  to  lead  and  sustain 
the  courage  of  her  weaker  sister — for  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  function  of  a  trade  union  is  to  fight  for  justice 
and  for  humanity.  It  is  a  fallacy,  of  course,  to  think  of 
unions  only  in  terms  of  strikes.  Unions  mean  strikes  some- 
time, but  the  whole  effort  of  modern  trade  unionism  is  to 
avoid  conflict.  Where  unions  exist  and  function,  they  are  a 
means  to  prevent  fighting  by  composing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups  in  a  way  that  is  fair  and  equitable 
to  both. 

The  new  industrial  philosophy  has  this  basis :  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours ;  more  money  for  the  workers  to  spend ; 
more  leisure  for  the  workers  to  want  and  to  use  what  their 
wages  will  buy.  But  the  lowest  wages  and  the  longest  hours 
still  fall  to  the  women  worker.  Of  the  rewards  of  labor, 
women  get  the  smallest  share.  How,  then,  shall  women 
secure  their  chance  to  work,  their  fair  share  of  the  values 
their  work  creates? 

We  know  that  today  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go 
around,  that  there  are  now  more  men,  and  also  more  women, 
than  ever  before  who  want  and  need  to  work.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  industrial  jobs  is  decreasing. 

MACHINES  are  taking  the  jobs  of  human  hands  and 
brains  and  still  more  machines  are  coming.  Nobody 
yet  knows  how  to  make  the  number  of  jobs  keep  pace  with 
machines.  Nobody  can  tell  how  long  it  will  take  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  changes  these  new  machines  will  make  in 
our  lives,  or  how  much  suffering  may  come  before  that 
adjustment  is  made.  No  worker  is  safe  until  all  are  safe. 
Here  is  vast  need,  vast  opportunity,  for  the  woman's  labor 
movement,  and  for  all  the  legislative  safeguards  organized 
women  can  help  devise  for  themselves  and  for  their  fellow 
workers. 


Southern  Mill  Hills 

By  MERCER  G.  EVANS 


ADTTON-MILL  owner  recently  told  the  writer 
that  the  operators  were  aggravated  by  the  criti- 
cisms directed   toward   labor  conditions   in   the 
southern  mills.     "It  is  like  a  sore  thumb;    and 
the  critics  and  reformers  will  not  let  it  alone." 
In  general,   the  operators  have   furnished   a  variety  of   re- 
actions to  these  criticisms.      Sometimes  they  say   that  it   is 
none  of  the  reformers'  business,  or  they  deny  the  criticisms, 
or  they  resort  to  villification ;    sometimes   they  admit   that 
conditions  are  not  ideal,  and  say  that  they  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  remedy  matters — if  the  reformers  will  only  "lay 
off."     Frequently  they  appeal  to  sectional  interest:    they  tell 
the  community  that  they  are  serving  it  by  industrializing  it, 
and  call  upon  the  community  to  come  to  their  defence. 

Frequently,  and  sincerely,  they  point  out  that  they  entered 
the  industry  with  social  intentions — to  rescue  the  "poor 
whites"  from  the  sad  conditions  in  which  reconstruction  and 
the  years  after  had  left  them.  They  point  out  the  improve- 
ment in  material  living  conditions.  Sometimes,  and  honestly, 
they  claim  that  the  mill  is  not  paying  profitable  dividends, 
and  with  equal  honesty  they  sometimes  point  to  their  wel- 
fare work  as  a  form  of  religious  philanthropy.  It  does  not 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  honest  and  sincere,  however,  to 
point  out  undesirable  conditions,  regardless  of  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  them,  and  to  suggest  channels  for  improvement. 
The  latest  study  of  cotton-mill  conditions  is  Southern 
Mill  Hills,1  the  subject 
of  a  doctor's  dissertation 
by  Lois  Mact)onald,  a 
South  Carolinian  who  is 
now  teaching  economics 
at  New  York  University. 
As  an  economic  study,  it 
is  novel.  The  method  is 
quite  different  from  that 
of  the  abstract,  historical, 
or  statistical  economist. 
It  is  more  that  of  the 
sociologist,  an  application 
of  the  case-work  method. 
The  approach  is  also  that 
of  the  sociologist.  Miss 

MacDonald  is  interested  in  human  reactions  to  mill  con- 
ditions. She  worked  in  the  mills,  lived  among  the  work- 
ers, experienced,  and  sought  the  reactions  of  the  mill  workers. 
She  studied  their  nativity,  education,  reasons  for  entering  the 
mill,  what  they  thought  of  living  and  working  conditions, 
their  civic  activities,  and  outlook  on  life;  in  general,  she 
sought  the  effect  of  mill-village  life  and  work  upon  the 
workers  as  individual  human  beings  and  as  parts  of  the  civic 
entity. 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  were  less  novel.  The  pop- 
ulation was  homogeneous:  native,  white,  and  "southern;" 
it  was  relatively  uneducated  and  the  children  were  not  being 


1  Southern  Mill  Hills,  A  Study  of  Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  Certain 
Textile  Mill  Villages,  by  Lois  MacDonald,  instructor  in  economics,  Wash- 
ington Square  College,  New  York  University.  A  dissertation,  submitted  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo=- 
ophy  at  New  York  University.  Alex  L.  Hillman,  Publisher,  New  York 
City.  1928.  151  pp.  Price  $2.23  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


well  educated,  the  suggestion  being  offered  that  more-  than 
five  grades  was  impracticable.  The  workers  were  nomadic, 
they  developed  no  civic  ties  or  community  activities.  Money 
and  real  wages  were  relatively  low.  Hours  were  long,  and 
the  workers  were  usually  "fagged  out"  from  their  routine 
exertions  in  the  mills.  The  standard  of  life  was  low:  the 
people  moved  in  "circular  worlds  with  the  mill  in  the  cen- 
ter," they  learned  little  of  the  ways  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  thus  had  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
demand  for  something  better.  Though  many  parents 
pressed  the  hope  that  their  children  would  never  grow 
in  the  mill,  they  found  no  way  for  them  to  escape  its  lif 
long  environment. 

As  long  as  these  conditions  obtain,  the  industry  will  hav 
to  expect  more  attacks  upon  its  "sore  thumb."  If  the  pu 
pose  of  production  is  to  serve  mankind,  and  if  the  principle 
of  democracy  imply  the  maintenance  of  full  opportunity  for 
all  persons  to  develop  into  full  manhood,  with  personal  re- 
sponsibilities for  themselves  and  their  families,  with  full 
political  privileges  and  obligations  for  the  government  of 
themselves  and  their  associates — then  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  democracy  shall  criticize  any  industry  which  assumes  that 
a  portion  of  mankind  exists  to  serve  it,  and  shall  demand 
that  the  industry  grant  full  opportunities  to  its  worker?  to 
become  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense. 

The  attacks  of  the  "reformers"  upon  the  cotton  mills  have 

assumed  two  aspects :  upon 
low  wages  and  long 
hours,  and  upon  the  mill 
village.  Various  surveys 
of  the  textile  industry  in 
the  South  indicate  that 
wages  are,  compared  to 
other  industries  and  other 
sections,  relatively  low; 
in  tact,  compared  to  all 
available  budgets,  south- 
ern cotton-mill  earnings 
are  little  more  than  half 
what  is  necessary  to  main- 
Courtesy  The  New  Masses  tain  the  "minimum  stand- 
ard of  living."  Hours 

are  similarly  long,  and  judging  by  the  studies  of  Miss  Mac- 
Donald  and  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  they  have  ill  effects 
upon  the  health  and  family  life  of  the  workers,  and  seriously 
interfere  with  civic  and  educational  activities. 

Actually,  the  writer  believes  that  the  textile  industry, 
were  it  legally  compelled  to  pay  higher  wages  and  work 
shorter  hours,  would  find  no  greater  difficulty  in  so  doing 
than  have  many  other  industries.  So  far  as  he  has  learned, 
there  is  but  one  mill  in  Georgia  which  has  made  any  serious 
attempt  at  the  introduction  of  "scientific  management,"  and 
he  has  not  heard  of  any  mill  which  has  resorted  to  so-called 
"scientific  personnel  management."  There  are  employment 
managers  and  welfare  workers,  but  none  of  what  is  aca- 
demically called  "scientific  personnel  management."  There 
has  been  little  long-range  planning  in  the  industry.  There 
has  been  little  association,  until  recently,  to  solve  the  indus- 
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•y's  technical  problems.  The  recently  set  up  textile  insti- 
jte  has  immense  possibilities  of  accomplishment.  So  far 

seems  to  have  directed  all  of  its  attention  to  the  market 
nd  to  mechanical  processes. 

One  excuse  for  the  industry's  scientific  backwardness  is 
nat  most  of  the  managers  knew  nothing  of  the  industry 
•hen  they  entered  it:  either  they  were  rich  men  bent  on 
:lping  their  communities  or  on  making  money,  or  they 
•ere  men  who  had  "worked  their  way  up."  All  the  more 
eed  exists,  therefore,  for  their  cooperation  and  utilization 
f  "expert"  advice.  Until  the  mill  men  have  availed  them- 
;Ives  of  the  possibilities  of  "scientific  management"  and  per- 
jnnel  administration,  they  must  bear  the  burden  of  defence 

ith  regard  to  the  payment  of  low  wages  and  the  workings 
f  long  hours. 

When  industries  have  failed  to  meet  certain  standards. 
3ciety  has  reserved  the  right  to  force  them  to  do  so  or  go 
ut  of  business.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  done  by  legis- 
ition  fixing  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages,  and  so  on. 

there  any  reason  why  the  southern  textile  industry,  also, 
hould  not  be  required  to  maintain  "standard  conditions"  as 
.  prerequisite  for  its  existence? 

Many  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  mill  village  and, 
n  recent  years,  have  been  centered  on  its  immaterial  aspects. 
>ome  employers  are  accused  of  exercising  undue  influence 
ver  the  lives  of  the  workers,  by  determining  who  shall  live 
the  houses,  by  supervising  educational  activities,  by  in- 
luencing  the  spiritual  advisers,  by  supplying  police  regula- 

•  ;ons — in  fact,  through  their  performance  of  these  and  other 
i  upervisory  functions,  by  depriving  the  workers  of  all  corn- 

nunity  responsibility  whatever.  Furthermore,  through  the 
•\ercise  of  this  power,  the  employers,  it  is  charged,  may  also 
>revent  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  change 
renditions. 

WELFARE  work  undertaken  by  the  state  is,  theoretic- 
ally at  least,  an  enterprise  wherein  the  people  under- 
:ake  to  do  something  for  the  people  through  the  processes  of  a 
government  by  the  people.   Thus,  instead  of  being  the  pater- 
nalism of  an  outsider,  it  is  simply  a  cooperative  enterprise. 
Private  welfare  work,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  implies 
:he  attempt  of  an  outsider,  usually  a  "superior."  to  direct  or 
supervise  the  lives  of  other   people.     In   a  democracy,  such 
activities,  if  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  compulsion  or  e\- 
•ploitation,  are  presumed  to  be  undesirable.    Private  welfare 
:work,  to  justify  itself,  should  be  a  trusteeship,  in  which  the 
[(overseer  exercises  his  supervision  of  others'  lives   primarily 
(for  their  benefit  and  self-development. 

If  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  the  cotton- 
mill  owners  are  true:  if  they  have  used  their  low  rentals, 
community  houses,  school  and  police  influence,  to  control  the 
labor  market,  to  keep  wages  low  and  hours  long,  to  prevent 

•  the  exercise  of  legal  privileges  by  the  workers,  then  they  are 
Irnot  discharging  their  obligations  as  trustees,  and  should  be 
'subject  to  criticism  therefoi. 

This  is  not  to  condemn  the  welfare  activities  of  the  mill 
lowners,  but  to  criticize  their  aims  and  methods.     There  is 
imuch  good  that  they  can  do.     One  of  two  things,  however, 
•is  necessary  to  avoid  criticism.    Either,  the  mill  owners  must 
Ijsee  to  it  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  foregoing  charges,  or 
Ithey  must  turn  the  trusteeship  over  to  the  workers  them- 
selves.   The  Dutchess  Bleacheries  has  set  them  an  excellent 
example  in  this.    [See  The  Survey,  April  i,  Page  58.]    If 
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it  be  objected  that  these  "pure-strain  Anglo-Saxons"  are  too 
ignorant  or  corrupt  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration 
of  a  trusteeship  over  themselves,  then  let  the  administration 
be  put  into  other  and  disinterested  hands.  And  the  first  rule 
of  any  administration  should  be  to  develop  the  workers  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  point  of  self-administration. 

Finally,  the  industry's  leaders  are  charged  with  having 
used  their  trustee  powers  to  prevent  collective  bargaining, 
which  now  has  general  social  approval.  Genuine  collective 
bargaining,  however,  is  possible  only  when  both  parties  have 
bargaining  power.  This,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  excludes 
most  "company  union"  experiments  from  that  field.  Stand- 
ard, independent  trade  unions  do  have  bargaining  power,  and 
have  the  further  desirable  feature  of  being  able  to  require 
the  worse  managers  to  meet  the  efficiency  standards  of  the 
better  managers,  something  company  unions  cannot  do. 

One  mill  owner  has  said  that  he  does  not  object  to  unions, 
but  objects  to  their  leadership.  He  makes  free  use  of  "yel- 
low dog"  contracts  and  the  discharge  privilege  to  stamp  out 
any  union  activity.  There  may  be  some  question,  of  course, 
as  to  what  he  considers  "good  leadership."  So  far,  none 
of  the  mill  owners  has  shown  any  disposition  to  join  in  any 
bona  fide  attempt  at  collective  bargaining  or  union-manage- 
ment cooperation.  With  the  examples  of  the  Chicago  men's 
clothing  industry  and  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad,  progressive  mill 
owners  might  look  further  into  the  possibilities  of  efficiency 
through  unionization.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon  and  the  Textile  Workers  are  watching  the  experi- 
ence of  these  two  industries. 

To  begin  with,  the  unions  would  want  shorter  hours  and 
more  wages.  The  mill  owners  would  probably  consider 
such  demands  as  evidence  of  "bad  leadership."  With  better 
basis,  however,  society  might  consider  the  industry's  inability 
to  pay  higher  wages  and  to  work  shorter  hours  as  evidence 
of  "bad  leadership"  on  its  part.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
society  or  the  unions  should  tolerate  the  ten-  and  eleven-hour 
day  and  the  twelve  dollar  week  in  order  to  support  industrial 
leaders  who  know  nothing  of  "scientific  management"  or 
"scientific  personnel  work?"  Or,  for  that  matter,  has  it 
been  proven  that  the  industry  is  not  already  able  to  support 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours? 


THE  TEN-YEAR  record  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation has  been  made  available  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
under  its  policy  that  "the  actual  facts  con- 
cerning international  relations  and  official 
international  cooperation  constitute  the 
the  best  possible  arguments  for  last- 
ing peace  and  improved  international 
understanding."  This  new  pamphlet 
(Industry,  Governments  and  Labor, 
World  Peace  Foundation  Pamphlets, 
Vol.  IX,  Nos.  4-5,  231  pp.,  price  40 
cents)  presents  the  origin  and  establish- 
ment of  the  organization,  its  structure, 
the  set-up  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  and  an  encourag- 
ingly lengthy  "Record  of  Results."  This  main  section  covers 
investigation  and  activities  along  such  important  lines  as  indus- 
trial hygiene,  protection  of  women,  accident  prevention,  factory 
inspection,  social  insurance,  unemployment,  migration  and  pro- 
tection of  special  classes. 


Books  in  Our  Alcove 


THOSE    who   know    Mary    McDowell    need    nothing 
added  to  her  name   or  face  to  picture  her  to  them. 
Other  readers  of  this  book  about  her  will  see  how 
much  more  she   is  and   has  done  than  can  be  desig- 
nated by   adding   "neighbor,"   or   any   other  term,   to 
the  title  bearing  her  name.    Indeed,  to  specify  any  one  of  her 
relationships  or  achievements  leaves  out  so  many  others  as  to 
lessen   the   quality    and    range    of    her   personality,    that   char- 
acterize her  as  simply  yet  distinctively  human. 

The  interesting  settings  in  which  her  life  is  sketched  on 
these  two  hundred  pages  are  graphically  described  by  the  author, 
who  won  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago  by  writing 
this  story  as  his  thesis.  So  accurately  and  sympathetically  has 
he  interpreted  her  spirit  and  activities  that  all  her  friends  share 
the  wish  expressed  by  Jane  Addams  in  her  foreword  that  Miss 
McDowell  would  supplement  these  vivid  impressions  of  her 
with  such  expressions  of  her  ideals  and  reactions  as  can  be 
conveyed  only  by  her  inimitable  ways  of  turning  her  own 
thought  and  feeling  inside  out. 

In  the  background  of  this  story  lies  the  heritage  of  the 
McDowell  family,  distinguished  for  the  leaders  it  has  given 
to  the  service  of  the  state,  the  church  and  the  social  order. 
From  her  girlhood  on  the  Ohio  border  between  the  blue  and 
grey  lines  of  the  Civil  War,  and  from  her  young  womanhood 
in  the  family  home,  privileged  yet  restrictedly  classified  by  the 
religious  and  academic  seclusion  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  she  is 
seen  emerging  into  sympathy  with  and  ever  increasing  activity 
for  the  multitudes  in  the  work-a-day  world  in  which  she  came 
to  live  and  labor.  Visits  and  volunteering  at  Hull  House  and 
Northwestern  University  Settlement  fascinated  her  with  their 
social  ideals  and  adventurous  service,  and  led  to 
her  appointment,  at  Jane  Addams'  recommenda- 
tion, as  head  resident  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement,  established  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
district  in  1894,  a  year  after  the  university  opened 
the  first  department  of  sociology  to  be  admitted  to 
the  academic  curriculum. 

There  Mary  McDowell  has  lived  and  labored 
as  neighbor,  family  friend,  interpreter  and  leader 
of  successive  racial  groups  operating  the 
amazing  stock-yard  industries;  sharing 
the  smells,  unsanitary  conditions,  and 
many  other  discomforts  of  their  homes 
and  working  conditions;  involved  in  their 
struggles  and  strikes  to  unionize  and 
bargain  collectively.  Thence  she  has 
moved  into  city-wide  leadership,  as  com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  as  investigator  and  promotor 
of  sanitary  garbage  disposal,  as  a  wit- 
ness and  inspirer  in  the  housing  move- 
ment, as  organizer  and  guide  of  women's 
trade  unions  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  So  successfully  has  she  worked 
in  all  these  ways  to  promote  interracial 
understanding  and  cooperation,  that  as 
the  guest  of  the  Czechoslovak  republic 


Mary  McDowell 

MARY    MCDOWELL— NEIGHBOR,    by    Howard    E.    Wilson.     The    Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.    235  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


she  shared  the  values  of  her  experience  with  the  president  ai 
leaders  of  its  interrelated   people. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 
Chicago   Commons 


Body  and  Soul 


Martin  von  Butchell  on  his  spotted  pony. 
From  the  jacket  of  The  Quacks  of  Old 
London  by  C. J.S.Thompson.  Lippincott.  $4 


PHYSICIAN   AND    PATIENT,   edited   by   L.   Eugene   Emerson.     Harvo 
University  Press.    244  ft-    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOME  years  ago,  several  people  had  the  bright  idea  th; 
Harvard  medical  students  had  better  know  somethii 
about  the  care  of  patients.  It  was  proposed  that  Dr.  Alfn 
Worcester  should  be  made  "professor  of  the  care  of  patients 
But  the  medical  faculty  rebelled  and  the  scheme  fell  througl 
The  next  best  substitute  for  this  idea  was  the  creation 
a  series  of  lectures  on  this  same  subject,  in  order  to  direct  tl 
students'  minds  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  goc 
care  of  the  body  of  a  sick  person  while  you  largely  ignore  tl 
existence  of  his  mind,  his  emotions,  his  will — in  short,  his  sou 
This  volume  gives  permanence  to  some  of  the  results  of  th 
lecture  course.  It  is,  in  fact,  seven  little  books  bound  up  t( 
gether,  each  by  a  different  physician,  and — as  in  almost  ever 
such  collection — there  is  a  wide  variance  between  the  best  an 
the  less  good. 

By  far  the  most  helpful  and  original  of  the  essays  is  tha 
by  Dean  David  L.  Edsall,  the  present  and  the  best  dean  of  th 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Out  of  his  wide  experience,  no 
only  of  hospital  and  consulting  practice  but  of  family  practice 
and  his  very  penetrating  and  sympathetic  understanding  o 
folks,  he  writes  an  essay  so  valuable  that  the  book  is  wortl 
buying  for  this  essay  alone. 

In   the    present    reviewer's    opinion,    the    next    mos 
valuable    talk   of   this    series   was    that   given   by    Dr 
Franklin   G.    Balch,   the    only  surgeon   in    the   group; 
Even   more   than   the   other   essays,   thi 
deals    with    personal    experiences    whicl| 
have  taught  Dr.   Balch  valuable   lessom! 
and    which    he    passes    along    to    younf| 
doctors-in-the-making. 

Dr.  Alfred  Worcester  has  three  chap- 
ters in  this  book — one  on  the  care  of 
the  aged,  one  on  the  care  of  the  dying, 
and  one  on  sex  hygiene.  That  on  the: 
care  of  the  dying  is  almost  unique  in 
that  he  deals  with  a  subject  avoided  by 
almost  all  writers  either  on  medicine  or 
on  human  life.  He  is  interested  both  in 
every  minute  physical  comfort  which 
can  be  given  to  the  dying  and  in  a 
ministration  to  their  mental  and  re- 
ligious needs.  The  essay  is  a  memor- 
able one. 

Every  medical  student  should  read  this 
book  before  he   graduates. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Growing  Old  on  the  Job 

-HE  OLDER  WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY,  by  Johanna  Lobsea:.    Scribncr  s. 
281  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

rHIS   is   a   book   which   one    reads   through    from   cover    to 
cover    with    increasing    interest.     It    covers    only    a    small 
ection   of   the   problem   of   unemployment,   for   the   study   was 
imited  to  Manhattan,   but  it  treats   this  in   such   a  clear   and 
rderly   fashion   that   its   methods   as   well    as   its   findings   are 
'•aluable.     It    takes    up    the    various    factors    involved    in    the 
iroblem  of  the  older  woman  in  industry  who  is  unemployed — 
lerself,    advertisements,    the    employment     manager     and     the 
igencies.     It   then    discusses   constructively  what   she,   the   em- 
>loyer,  the  state  and  society  at  large  can  do  to  better  existing 
®  renditions,    and    finally    it   summarizes    the    problem    and    the 
'arious  solutions  offered  clearly  and  simply. 

The  writer  treats  the  older  woman  sympathetically  and  is 
iptimistic  as  to  the  future  if  every  one  involved  will  set  about 
in  immediate  practical  solution  of  the  parts  of  the  problem 
vhich  .fall  within  her  field.  Especially  good  are  the  recom- 
nendations  that  the  older  woman  capitalize  her  abilities  and 
mild  up  her  cultural  background,  and  that  the  younger  woman 
I.  rain  herself  to  be  both  a  specialist  and  a  cultivated  person  if 
j.  ;he  desires  to  remain  long  effective  in  industry. 

The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  from  the  tech- 
lical  side  or  who  expects  to  use  the  material  may  well  consider 
•very  word  from  Preface  through  Publications  Consulted.   The 
'eneral  reader  can  get  the  argument  from  Part  III,  the  Sum- 
^nary,   which   is  non-technical,   orderly   and   stimulating. 

LILLIAN  M.  GILBRETH 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 
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Canadian  Child  Study 

BARENTS  AND  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD,  by  William  Blatz  and  Helen 
Bott.    Dent  &  Sons.    306  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PARENTS  AND  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD  serves  a 
double  purpose  in  presenting  material  of  interest  not  only 
o  parents  but  to  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  other 
jrofessional  workers.  Part  I,  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
after  group,  outlines  the  authors'  viewpoint  in  child-training. 
Part  II,  intended  especially  for  use  in  class  groups  of  parents, 
ncorporates  the  results  of  wide  experience  with  parent  groups 
ind  is  well  set-up  for  the  purpose.  Each  chapter  includes 
delightfully  presented  case  studies  and  outlines  for  use  in 
promoting  discussion.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  chapters 
on  Habit  Formation  and  on  Sex  Training. 

Dr.  Blatz  and  Mrs.  Bott  write  from  the  St.  George's  School 
for  Child  Study  in  Toronto,  thus  giving  the  field  of  parental 
education  and  child  study  its  first  contribution  from  Canada. 
An  American  edition  of  this  book,  revised  and  amplified,  is 
promised  by  William  Morrow  of  New  York. 

E.  LEE  VINCENT 
Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit 
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THE    STRIKE,    by    E.    T.    Hiller.     University    of    Chicago    Press. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of    The  Survey. 

THIS  book  handles  in  a  thorough-going,  skilled  manner  all 
the  various  aspects  of  the  strike  phenomenon.  It  is  neither 
descriptive  nor  superficial,  but  sociological.  That  is  to  say,  it 
examines  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  parties,  searching  for 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  activities  and  policies  manifested 
in  strikes.  It  explains  what  happens  in  terms  of  a  sound  theory 
of  human  nature.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  possible 
to  the  author  because  his  training  has  given  him  a  scientific 
viewpoint;  that  is,  he  conceives  the  strike  not  as  a  series  of 
independent  episodes  but  as  a  cycle  of  typical  events  which 
takes  place  in  a  more  or  less  regular  and  predictable  way.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  book  is  heavy  reading; 
quite  the  contrary. 


'4.5 

The  writer  tells  us  how  and  why  strikes  occur,  how  they 
are  organized,  how  the  morale  of  the  strikers  is  maintained 
under  the  various  difficulties  encountered;  strategy  of  em- 
ployers, strike  breakers,  and  so  on,  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  and  how  it  is  manipulated,  and  how  strikes  are  con- 
cluded. The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  strike  as  a  means  of 
social  change,  political  and  general  strikes. 

Professor  Hiller  has  been  very  clever  in  his  use  of  authori- 
ties. He  establishes  confidence  in  his  statements  by  numerous 
but  brief  quotations.  These  serve  the  purpose  without  being 
tedious  or  interrupting  the  sequence  of  thought. 

The  writer  does  not  presume  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to 
think  about  strikes,  or  speculate  as  to  whether  they  are  good 
or  evil;  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  the  job  of  presenting  the 
essential  facts  and  ideas  we  need  in  order  to  make  up  our  own 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

EARL  DEAN  HOWARD 
Labor  Manager,  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Chicago 

The  Argument  of  Eugenics 

*  Tri,  6yc  Th"™m   B-   Ri"-     Uatmillan.     376   pp.     Pric. 

.       postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  COMPILATION  of  the  arguments  for  eugenics,  by  an 
/X  extension  lecturer  in  that  field,  published  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Leon  F.  Whitney,  secretary  of  the  American 
Eugenics  Society.  The  biological  basis  is  presented  in  twelve 
chapters;  then  follow  chapters  on  Racial  Poisons,  Economic 
Problems,  Marriage  Selection,  Education,  Immigration,  Prac- 
tical Applications,  and  related  matters.  The  biological  chap- 
ters are  clearly  written,  but  in  their  application  to  eugenic 
problems  the  book  is  weak.  Though  attempting  to  be  conserva- 
tive, the  author  asserts  that  "effective  segregation  or  steriliza- 
tion would  probably  reduce  the  number  of  defectives  to  one- 
half  in  a  single  generation"  (p.  297).  The  biological  situation 
by  no  means  justifies  so  sanguine  a  statement.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  mixing  of  races  is  biologically  harmful,  irrespective 
of  the  value  of  the  races  concerned,  though  biological  knowl- 
edge is  distinctly  to  the  contrary.  "There  is  nothing  so  certain 
as  the  fact  that  the  'melting  pot'  does  not  melt"  (p.  79)  ;  the 
hope  that  it  will  "fuse  the  diverse  constituents  into  a  desirable 
type"  is  "in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  biology"  (p.  301).  This 
statement  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  chapters  on  other  social 
questions  are  more  satisfactory,  the  measures  that  the  author 
suggests  are  in  the  main  worth  while,  and  the  book  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  agitating  a  subject  which  needs  to  be 
brought  prominently  to  the  social  consciousness. 

H.  S.  JENNINGS 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  Prince  and  the  Miners 

THE  STORY  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM,  by  Robert  M.  Rayner.    Longmo*'. 
Green  &  Co.     278  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  coal  fields, 
and  the  surrounding  publicity  for  the  miners'  relief  fund, 
dramatize  the  failure  of  both  state  and  industrial  organization 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  exploitation  of  an  im- 
portant class  of  workers.  Another  government  may  succeed 
in  setting  up  the  British  coal  industry  on  a  sounder  basis;  but 
that  the  militant  tactics  of  trade  unionism  are  impotent  before 
the  problems  of  that  industry  must  be  obvious.  The  general 
strike,  as  here  set  forth  in  some  detail,  was  entered  upon  half- 
heartedly; at  no  point  did  it  generate  any  really  revolutionary 
spirit;  and  no  section  of  the  labor  movement  was  strengthened 
by  the  course  of  events.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
since  that  crisis,  British  labor  is  placing  even  more  faith  than 
before  upon  the  weapon  of  constitutional  political  action.  This 
change  from  reliance  upon  direct  action  to  reliance  upon  the 
power  of  the  vote  is  only  one  of  many  stages  in  the  history  of 
labor  organization;  and  there  are  signs  that  in  the  years  to 
come  accepted  principles  of  political  class  action  b'kewise  will 
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disintegrate  and  give  rise  to  even  more  complex  concepts  of 
the  rights,  duties  and  techniques  of  industrial  citizenship. 

How,  from  small  beginnings,  organized  labor  in  Great 
Britain  became  the  power  of  today,  is  well  described  in  this 
popular  history.  A  retrospect  of  this  sort  dispels  pessimism: 
what  looks  like  a  disaster  close  by,  seen  over  a  lapse  of  years 
becomes  but  a  minor  incident  in  a  movement  of  progress.  For 
example,  even  the  worst  of  our  recent  court  decisions  and  the 
worst  of  recent  usurpations  of  local  government  by  industrial 
managers  have  none  of  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  labor 
organi/ers  were  pursued  in  the  early  days  of  unionism.  The 
problem  today — before  American  as  well  as  before  British 
labor — is  whether  the  education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers 
can  keep  step  with  the  increased  complexity  of  the  task  before 
the  unions  so  that  the  more  enlightened  leaders  will  find  sup- 
port for  measures  different,  often,  not  only  in  method  but  also 
in  spirit,  from  those  of  the  past.  In  the  needed  education  of 
the  workers  this  history,  written  with  detachment  and  under- 
standing, may  play  a  useful  part. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Inquiry 

The  Physical  Foundation 

THE    PHYSICAL    BASIS    OF    SOCIETY,    by    Carl    K-lsey.     App:tt-m. 
526  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 

T^ROFESSOR  KELSEY  has  crammed  an  amazing  mass  of 
L  facts  within  526  pages.  For  its  size  this  book  is  probably 
the  most  complete  presentation  of  the  physical  factors  that  enter 
into  human  relations  in  print.  The  book  is  well  written,  inter- 
esting, and  exhibits  many  improvements  over  the  earlier  edi- 
tion, from  which  it  was  rewritten  and  enlarged.  The  facts 
are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  and  the  author  does  not 
give  much  space  to  interpretation.  Treatment  of  such  con- 
troversial problems  as  race  differences  and  progress,  to  mention 
two  cases,  is  tolerant  and  yet  intelligently  cautious.  Addi- 
tional material  is  assembled  on  such  subjects  as  social  institu- 
tions and  culture.  The  book  should  remain  a  useful  intro- 
ductory text  for  some  time  to  come. 

F.  STUART  CHAPIN 
Editor,  Social  Science  Abstracts 

Psychoanalysis  and  Education 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT,  by  Mary  Chadmck.    John 
Day.    411    pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of   The  Simey. 

SINCE  the  author  herself  says  that  her  endeavor  through- 
out the  whole  book  is  to  show  the  importance  of  parental 
behavior  to  the  reactions  of  the  child,  this  may  justly  be  called 
a  book  for  parents.  Necessity  is  demanding  more  and  more 
a  review  of  the  action  of  parents  in  the  study  of  the  child- 
parent  relationship.  The  future  educational  trend  will  have  to 
consider  continually  the  prevention  of  possible  neuroticism,  in- 
asmuch as  psychoanalytical  investigation  has  definitely  placed 
the  core  of  later  neurosis  in  the  childhood  period.  In  this  is 
implicit  the  possible  help  or  harm  a  parent  may  be  to  the 
child's  future. 

That  the  only  persons  justified  in  being  educators  are  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  depth  of  the  psyche  and  of  its  happen- 
ings, is  an  indirect  derivative  of  psychoanalysis  and  its  in- 
vestigations in  character  development,  although  until  now 
psychoanalysis  has  not  made  many  direct  contributions  to  child 
education.  The  author  of  this  book  does  not  attempt  to  reform 
the  educational  system  except  to  show  parents  their  faults  and 
to  facilitate  improvement,  since  it  depends  on  the  parents 
whether  or  not  the  child  will  react  properly  to  the  outside 
educational  methods,  the  center  of  his  individuality  being  al- 
ways his  emotional  relationship. 

It  is  not  due  to  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  author  that 
she  does  not  make  any  positive  suggestions  in  the  matter  of 
child  training;  any  such  suggestions,  in  the  light  of  the  lack  of 
psychoanalytical  contributions  to  child  education,  would  be  im- 
proper and  hasty.  As  one  reads  through  the  various  chapters, 


particularly  The  Great  God-Wish,  which  deals  with  the  ii 
portance  of  impulses  in  the  life  of  the  child,  and  The  Dange 
of  Suggestion,  the  impression  cannot  be  avoided  that  futu 
education  will  not  be  able  to  ignore  the  consideration  of  psych 
analysis.  One  of  the  book's  special  merits  is  a  bibliograp 
at  the  end  of  every  chapter. 

A.  S.  LORAND,  M.D. 
New  York  City 

New  Names 

THE  RANGE  OF   SOCIAL  THEORY,  by  Floyd  N.   House.     Henry  Hi 
587  pp.    Price  $3.60  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

PHOSE  seeking  acquaintance  with  "the  development,  litei 
JL  ture,  tendencies  and  fundamental  problems  of  the  soc 
sciences"  will  find  in  this  book  a  valuable  addition  to  thi 
works  previously  available:  Bogardus'  History  of  Soc 
Thought,  1922  and  1928;  Lichtenberger's  Development 
Social  Theory,  1923;  and  Sorokin's  Contemporary  Sociologil 
Theories,  1928.  Bogardus  and  Lichtenberger  organized  thi 
materials  chiefly  around  outstanding  personalities,  chonologica 
arranged;  House  organizes  his  presentation  around  subjec 
classified  under  four  heads:  Geography  and  Social  Different! 
tion;  Human  Nature  and  Collective  Behavior;  Conflict  a 
Social  Control;  and  The  Trend  of  Social  Theory.  His  pred 
cessors  devoted  large  fractions  of  their  space  to  digests  a 
summaries  of  theories ;  House  places  his  emphasis  on  criti( 
comment  rather  than  on  abstracts. 

As  compared  with  the  general  consensus  of  American  opini 
in  the  past,  House's  shifts  of  emphasis  are  significant.  Parall 
ing  the  change  of  interest  in  American  social  work  since  t 
War,  he  gives  little  attention  to  economic  reconstruction 
society:  Marx,  Saint-Simon,  Lassalle,  Fourier,  William  Morr 
Ruskin,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Simon  Patten  receive  little 
no  mention.  Another  social  program  dismissed  with  slight  ; 
tention  is  eugenics:  Gallon  is  not  even  listed  in  the  ind< 
Many  of  the  older  social  philosophers  drop,  in  this  text, 
positions  of  minor  importance:  Comte,  Ward,  Rousseau,  Loci 
Hobbes  and  Buckle  fall  into  obscurity.  On  the  other  hand,  t 
cultural  and  anthropological  point  of  view  is  emphasized  f 
more  than  has  been  usual:  Westermarck,  Spengler,  Malinows 
Tylor,  Durkheim,  Ratzel  and  Teggart  are  given  increas 
prominence.  The  Chicago  school  of  sociologists,  with  th( 
community  surveys  and  their  documentary  case  studies,  a 
given  outstanding  attention :  Park,  Burgess,  Thomas,  Znaniec 
and  other  Chicago  figures  loom  large,  while  Ross  and  Bidding 
though  by  no  means  ignored,  are  subordinated. 

HORNELL  HART 

Bryn  Mawr  College 
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THE   NEED  OF  A   NEW   BIBLE  AND   A  CREEDLESS   CHURCH, 

Samuel   H.    Gitggenheimer.     Greenbera.     388  pp.  Price   $3.50   postpaid 

The  Survey. 

THE   MAKING  OF   THE    CHRISTIAN   MIND,  b\-   Gains  Glenn   Atki 

Doubleday,  Doran.    336  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE    GREAT    GALILEAN,    by    Robert    Keable.  Little,    Brown.      212   | 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of    The  Surrey. 

MR.  GUGGENHEIMER  wastes  much  of  his  volume 
setting  up  a  straw  man  and  then  knocking  him  flat 
not  much  of  a  feat  for  a  scholar.  Of  course  the  Bible  doesi 
harmonize  literally  with  modern  science ;  and  who  claims 
does?  Not  the  liberal  Christian;  he  knows  better.  Not  t 
orthodox  extremist;  he  knows  all  science  is  of  the  devil,  ai 
he  believes  the  Bible  at  any  cost.  Perhaps,  instead  of  a  ne 
Bible,  all  we  need  is  a  sane  and  sensible  and  scientific  attitui 
toward  the  old  one.  But  if  we  do  need  a  new  Bible,  M 
Guggenheimer  isn't  the  first  man  to  say  so.  His  plea  for 
creedless  church  is  better  based;  but  even  here  he  is  a  1 
adolescent.  Certainly,  when  creeds  become  oppressive,  rath 
than  expressive,  we  ought  to  change  them;  but  almost  ai 
church  ought  to  be  sure  it  believe  something.  Perhaps,  instei 
of  a  creedless  church,  we  need  a  church  with  a  creed  whti 
can  be  changed  every  time  new  spiritual  light  is  gained.  Ai 
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DiflJi  barely  possible  that  a  little  search  would  enable  us  to  dis- 
»  rati  :r  just  such  a  church — or  several  of  them — already  doing 
•isci  iness. 

%r:ap  ifter  reading  Guggenheimer,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  Atkins, 
calls  his  volume  a  contour  history  of   Christianity,  and  a 
er  description   would  be  hard   to   find.     It   shows   the   ups 
downs,  the  high  spots  and  the  low,  of  the  church  from  its 
inning  down  to  the  present  day.    He  discovers  more  things 
>ng  with  the  church  than  does  Guggenheimer;  but  his   ap- 
ach  is  sympathetic.     He   leaves   you   with   the   feeling   that 
•e  is  still  life  in  the  bones,  dry  as  they  may  be.    People  who 
der  how  the  church  got  that  way  ought  to  read  this  book, 
ey  will  not  only  find  an  answer  to  their  questions,  but  will 
also  an  idea  of  the  length  and  strength  of  the  roots  which 
d   the   church  upright.     Mr.    Guggenheimer    is    respectfully 
rred  to  Mr.  Atkins. 

aders  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  are  already  familiar  with 
ch  of  this  book  by  Robert  Keable,  through  its  serial  publica- 
i  in  that  journal.    But  readers  of  the  wood-pulp  magazines 
1  like  Keable  as  well  or  better  than  the  traditional  readers 
The   Atlantic.    He    writes    about   Jesus;    and   his    style    is 
;ent,   his   ideas    unconventional,    his    sympathy    and    insight 
:p.   His  aim — as  stated  on  the  cover — is  to  lead  the  common 
n   to  see  the   differences  between  the  Jesus  of  history   and 
Christ  of  tradition.    He  certainly  succeeds;   though   there 
y  be  question  as  to  whether  his  picture  of  the  historic  Jesus 
more  accurate  than  Barton's,  or  Case's,  or  any  one  else's, 
s  secondary  aim — also  stated  on   the  cover — is   to  save   the 
ure   of  the  traditional  Christ  for  the   purposes  of  worship, 
lon't  think  he  succeeds  here  as  thoroughly  as  in  his  first  aim. 
ll  B.t  this  is  a  gripping  book ;  easy  reading,  because  so  well  writ- 
and   so   interesting,    in   spite   of    the  depth   of   its   thought 
feeling. 

CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
ongmont,  Colorado 

Cultures 

ItE  BUILDING  OF  CULTURES,   by  Roland  B.  Dixtm.     312  pp.    Price 
"4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

STUDENTS  to  whom  this  anthropologist  is  known  only  as 
'  the  author  of  a  ponderous  volume  on  the  complex  divisions 

the  human  family  will  be  pleasantly  surprised.  The  present 
lume  not  only  exhibits  a  rare  scholarship  but  brilliantly 
umines  the  origins  and  developments  of  common  culture  ele- 
:nts.  It  also  bristles  with  controversy.  To  the  older  diffusion 
eories,  Professor  Dixon  opposes  one  of  his  own  which,  for 
e  lay  mind,  at  any  rate,  has  the  attraction  of  coinciding  with 
ch  common-sense  observations  as  any  one  may  make  and 
so  with  present-day  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
iman  mind  works. 
Central  is  the  idea  that  we  have  to  look  at  a  culture  pattern 

a  whole  if  we  would  wish  to  understand  the  part  played 
'  any  of  its  ingredients.  The  accretions  and  losses  of  in- 
vidual  culture  traits,  their  deep  rootage  in  some  instances 
id  their  rapid  evanescence  in  others,  can  be  explained  only 
'  realizing  the  total  needs  and  opportunities  occasioned  by 
ven  geographical  and  climatic  conditions.  The  possibilities 

both  diffusion  and  separate  invention  are  limited  also  by 
e  length  of  time  during  which  the  experience  of  a  racial 

Eiup  has  remained  uninterrupted ;  innovations  are  resisted  to 
degree  that  they  are  rare. 
These,  of  course,  are  merely  abbreviated  notes  on  one  of  the 
in  themes ;  but  they  may  suffice  to  indicate  how  much  a  care- 
comparative    anthropological   research   extending   over   vast 
as  and  periods,  may  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  our 
wm  time.    Long  before  he  reaches  the  last  chapter — in  which 
ic   author    makes    fascinating    applications    of    that    kind — the 
ttentive  reader  will  have  discovered  parallels  in  the  develop- 
lent  of  cultures  ranging  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most 
amplex.     Not   only   the   student   but   also   the   community   or- 


ganizer  and  every  one  interested  in  the  larger  problems  of  our 
social  life  will  be  stimulated  by  discussions  so  richly  documented. 

_,.  BRUNO  LASKER 

1  he  Inquiry 

Take  Your  Choice 

t^J^z&sxrz 

r\ce  ifj.uu  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

""HE  reviewer  believes  that  this  book  had  better  speak  for 
A   itself  and  hence  quotes  paired  statements,  for  comparison: 

1.  "Lately  a  special  prison  was  established  for  minor  delin- 
quents classed  as  defectives."     (page  5) 

(i).  "It  may  transfer  into  the  special  prison  delinquents 
accused  of  any  crime  beginning  with  larceny  and  ending 
with  murder."  (page  5) 

2.  "It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  means  as  yet  of  meas- 
uring emotionality."     (page  6) 

(2).  ".   .   .  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  determination 
of  emotional  stability  are  as  yet  crude,  but  they  have  given 
definite  and  satisfactory  results."   (page  8) 
3-  "The  law  ...  has  not  listened  to  the  voice  of  medicine, 
and  even  today  prosecuting  attorneys  will  ridicule  the  findings 
of  scientific   medicine.     I   allude   here   to   the   investigation   of 
the  endocrine  system."     (page  8) 

(3)-  "We  are  only  suspecting  the  importance  of  the  endo- 
crines,  and  the  actions  or  interactions  of  all  these  glands  is 
mostly  a  question  of  debatable  theory."     (Preface,  page  IX) 
4.  "The  havoc  played   by  syphilis   ...    is   well   known   to 
everybody  .    .    .  particularly  (in  relation  to)  mental  defectives 
of  the  worst  type  and  their  subsequent  delinquency."     (page  28) 
(4)-  "One  case   is   known   to   me   where    the    father   was 
suffering  from  general  paresis — and  the  son  from  lues  .    .    . 
he  had  an  average  intelligence  quotient."     (page  28) 
5-  ".    .    .   borderlines  were  arrested   ...   for  petty  larceny 
and  prostitution,  but  those  showing  distinct  mental  defective- 
ness  were  arrested  for  serious  offenses."     (page  5) 

(5)-  "•  •  •  three  girls  were  accused  of  serious  offense 
[prostitution]  and  nine  of  minor  offenses."  (page  32) 

6.  "Case  S,  counter-girl."     (page  43) 

(6).  "She  had  never  worked  since  she  came  to  America." 
(page  43) 

7.  "These  findings    .    .    .   help  to  dispel  the  usual  assertion 
that  all  delinquents  are  mentally  backward."      (page  67) 

(7).  "Yet  ...  it  cannot  be  denied  that  delinquency  and 
mental  retardation  go  hand  in  hand."  (page  68) 

8.  "(The    mentally    backward)    will    often    show    a    great 
amount  of  resourcefulness."     (page  66) 

(8).  "The  feeble-minded  .  .  .  acts  without  logic  and  only 
too  frequently  without  a  semblance  of  logic."  (page  71) 

9.  "It  was   impossible    to   put    any   credence    in    her   story." 
(page  81) 

(9).  "But  some  truth  could  be  obtained  from  time  to 
time."  (page  82) 

10.  "The  delinquent  is  also  a  liar,  a  fabricator."     (page  71) 
(10).  "The   girl    giving    an    intelligence   test    approaching 

normal  or  above  normal  was  an  extravagant  liar  .  .  .  The 
girl  with  an  intelligence  below  par  was  sincere  in  her  story — 
her  answers  contained  a  great  deal  of  psychological  truth." 
(page  81-2) 

11.  "Out   of    498   girls,   34   gave    reliable   data   as    to   their 
earnings."     (page  92) 

(u).  "Of  the  34,  8  could  not  be  determined."     (page  92) 

12.  "An  analysis  of  the  childhood  records  showed  invariably 
that  a  delinquent  was  insubordinate  in  school,"  etc.     (page  94) 

(12).  "Patient,  16^-2  years,  school  good  but  slow."     (page 

95) 

13.  "Case   N — The   second  wife   .   .   .   brought   up   the  two 
children   (apparently  the  girl  and  the  brother)   and  took  good 
care  of  them."     (page  98) 
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(13).  ".    .    .    on   many   occasions    [N]    took  part   of   the 
mother  with  the  other  children."     (page  99) 
14.  ".    .    .    In  our  great  cities  with  a  large  foreign  popula- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  delinquents  are  of  foreign  extraction." 
(page  47) 

(14).  "A  striking  point   [in  this  study]    was  that  48  per 
cent  were  children  of  foreign-born  parents,"  etc.     (page  139) 

AUGUSTA  F.  BRONNER 
Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston 

I 

A  Distinctive  Text-Book 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY,  by  Seba  Eldridge  and  Carroll  D. 
Clark.     Century.    585  pp.    Price  $1.80  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  authors  claim  that  this  highschool  and  junior-college 
text  is  distinctive  in  that  it  concentrates  on  fundamental 
problems  of  democracy  with  sufficient  richness  of  detail  to 
allow  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  that  a  case  method  of 
illustration  makes  these  problems  realistic,  and  that  detailed 
suggestions  for  the  study  of  problems  of  the  local  community 
allow  young  students  to  obtain  a  background  of  experience  that 
promotes  constructive  interpretation.  The  reviewer  considers 
that  the  claims  of  the  authors  are  justified  by  the  quality  of 
the  book.  After  four  chapters  on  the  foundations  of  social  life, 
the  problems  of  work  and  welfare  are  next  considered  in  five 
chapters,  then  follows  a  treatment  of  the  business  of  living 
together  outlined  in  four  chapters,  problems  of  individuals  are 
considered  in  two  chapters  and  finally  the  fifth  part  of  the 
book  outlines  the  processes  of  social  control  in  the  course  of 
five  chapters.  The  case  illustrations  seem  well  chosen  and  the 
references  are  up-to-date  and  well  arranged  for  use.  We 
predict  that  this  book  will  have  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in 
secondary  schools.  In  view  of  the  growing  scepticism  in  some 
quarters  of  the  validity  and  success  of  laboratory  methods  so 
long  used  in  teaching  elementary  courses  in  physical  science, 
now  that  the  method  is  being  brought  to  test,  one  wonders 
whether  community  study  by  highschool  children,  patterned  on 
the  analogy  to  experience  in  laboratory  courses  in  physical 
science,  is  a  sound  educational  ventui-e. 

Editor,  Social  Science  Abstracts  F.  STUART  CHAPIN 

First  Catch  an  Idea 

BETTER   WRITING,    by   Henry   Seidel    Canby.     Horcourt,   Brace.     141    pp. 
Price  $1.35  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

NO  MATTER  what  particular  aspect  of  his  subject  he  is 
discussing — arrangement,  style,  the  mechanics  of  written 
language,  or  what-not — there  is  one  thing  to  which  "Doc." 
Canby  constantly  returns:  the  necessity  of  thinking  out  clearly 
what  you  have  to  say  before  you  try  to  say  it.  Have  an  idea 
first,  he  says  in  effect,  hold  on  to  it  when  all  sorts  of  tempta- 
tions would  lead  you  astray,  and  express  it — all  of  it — just 
as  simply  and  definitely  as  you  can.  His  detailed  advice  is 
practical  and  much  needed.  Editors  might  do  well  to  have 
a  supply  of  this  little  book  on  hand  to  distribute  to  would-be 
contributors,  especially  to  those  who  look  upon  writing  as 
a  decorative  art. 

The  Inquiry  BRUNO  LASKF.R 

Careers 

AN   OUTLINE    OF    CAREERS    FOR    WOMEN,   by  Doris   E.    Fleishman 
Doubleday,  Doran.    514  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  author  has  compiled  in  one  volume  the  opinions  of 
forty-five  women  whom  she  considers  experts  in  their  in- 
dividual fields.  There  is  no  attempt  for  uniformity  but  most 
of  the  chapters  describe  the  tasks  performed  by  one  in  the  oc- 
cupation, the  qualities  of  character  necessary  for  success,  dis- 
advantages, and  the  range  of  salary.  The  chapters  on  radio, 
railroading  and  styling  merchandise  are  the  newest  contribu- 
tions. The  book  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive  one 
of  its  kind  and  should  be  recommended  to  young  women  who 
have  not  made  their  decisions.  One  wishes,  however,  that 


more  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  procedure  for  entering  ea 
occupation.  The  value  of  the  book  would  also  be  greai 
enhanced  if  a  bibliography  followed  each  chapter. 

MABELLE  BABCOCK  BLAK.B 
Personnel  Director,  Smith  College 


11  to  8  for  the  Drys 


TION  STILL  AT  ITS  WORST,  by  Irving  Fisher  and  H  Bn 
Brougham  Alcohol  Information  Committee.  358  pp.  Price  $1  60  »o 
paid  of  The  Survey. 

A  BOLD  author  indeed  to  come  back  with  a  sequel  aft 
such  violence  as  met  the  original,  Prohibition  at  1 
Worst,  We  owe  Irving  Fisher  the  tribute  of  a  reading  of  r. 
new  book  because  of  his  courage,  the  admission  of  his  pr 
vious  mistakes,  and  for  the  new  and  trustworthy  matter  J 
gives  us.  As  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  pros  and  cons  of  tl 
value  of  "prohibition"  are  offered  in  equal  space,  chapter  1 
chapter.  The  reader  sits  in  at  the  nineteen-inning  game  at 
makes  his  own  score  if  he  will,  knowing  that  Professor  Fish< 
in  his  final  chapter  of  Confession  and  Conclusion  will  con 
through  as  dry  as  he  went  in.  Eleven  to  eight  seems  to  n 
the  winning  score  of  the  drys  on  merit  by  chapters. 

Alcoholism  is  a  problem  in  human  physiology.  Science  a 
be  trusted  to  answer  the  question  of  human  benefit  or  detr 
ment  from  its  use.  Prohibition  is  a  very  bungling  experimei 
in  social  practice.  Society  is  not  at  present  able  to  look  : 
itself  or  test  its  works  as  science  would,  or  even  judicially  as 
court  might.  Fisher  and  Brougham  have  helped  us  towan 
a  critical  sense  of  values,  to  a  fair  weighing  of  arguments  an 
to  appreciation  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  question  at  issuJ 
There  is  no  alternative  for  us  at  present  but  to  keep  thinkinji 
gathering  facts,  observing  results,  remedying  errors. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D.  I 

From  Psychologists'  Workshops 

YOUR   MIND   IN  ACTION,   by  F.   A.  Moss.     Houghton   Mifflin.     477  ft! 
Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE   great  stir  in   psychological   laboratories,   which   is   oc 
casionally  rippled  across  the  front  pages  of  the  public  prints 
is   described   with   unusual   accuracy   by  Dr.    Moss   of  Georg 
Washington  University.    He  goes  beneath  the  ripples  and  fishe 
up  charts  and   tables  and  cases,   but  he   has   a  saving  literar 
skill    and    appreciation    which   keeps   the   book    from    becoming 
a   bare   account   of   experimental   chronicles.     Considering   tha 
he  has  a  medical  degree  as  well  as  the  more  orthodox  doctorat 
in   philosophy,   makes   this   latter   saving  quality   somewhat  rej 
markable. 

The    curiosity-stirring   questions    the    publishers    have    criss 
crossed  on  the  jacket  might  suggest  another  Dorsey  book,  bu ' 
in  plain  fact  it  is  one  of  the  best  inclusive  books  on  the  practica 
fruits  of   psychological   research  during   the   last   two   decades, 
given   in   text-book   form,  but  nevertheless   interesting   as   wel 
as  helpful  for  the  general  reader. 

This  is  the  book  I  am  going  to  recommend  from  now  or, 
when  asked,  "What  should  I  read  in  psychology  books?"— 
provided  the  inquirer  has  completed  his  course  in  the  tabloid 
epoch.  He  will  not  need  a  dictionary,  but  he  will  not  find 
enough  intrigue  or  love  plots  to  satisfy  a  tabloid  appetite,  un- 
less he  can  get  this  satisfaction  from  a  brief  account  of  sex 
and  food  incentives  in  rats  and  an  equally  brief  account  of1 
Freud's  main  theses. 

Colgate  Psychological  Laboratory  DONALD  A.  LAIRD 

With  Apologies 

PHROUGH    an    unfortunate    oversight    the    name    of    the 
JL   author,  Mark  H.  Dix,  was  omitted  from  the  review  of  his 
memorable  book  on  his  father,  An  American  Business  Adven- '. 
ture :  The  Story  of  Henry  A.  Dix,  reviewed  in  the  Midmonthly 
of  March   15. 
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THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Starting  from  Scratch 


By  ELWOOD  STREET 


HE  principles  and  practice  which  were  followed 
in  establishing  the  Community  Chest  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  last  autumn  may  be  suggestive  to 
administrators  in  various  fields  of  social  work. 

The  location  of  the  new  office  is  convenient — 
rJ|:  1418  I  Street,  N.  W. ;  handy  for  men  callers,  two  blocks 
:'om  the  Treasury  and  from  the  financial  center,  and  close 

the  route  to  clubs  for  luncheon ;  handy,  also,  for  women 
isitors,  two  blocks  from  the  outside  limits  of  the  congested 
arking  district,  close  to  main  bus  and  street-car  lines, 
ourth-floor  position,  extending  from  front  to  back  of 
uilding,  gives  light  and  air  on  three  sides,  with  protection 
a  side  by  alley  and  three-story  bank  unlikely  to  build 
ny  higher. 

The  fourth-floor  space  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet 
rovides  ample  reception  room  for  callers,  telephone  and 
les ;  separate  room  for  director  with  his  many  conferences ; 
nother  semi-private  room  for  assistant  director,  auditor  and 
xretary;  a  general  office  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
ormal  number  of  clerical  employes;  a  room  for  the 
ddressograph  and  other  noisy  machinery;  and  some  storage 
pace  for  supplies.  Two  additional  rooms  on  the  floor  below 
ave  recently  been  rented.  One  is  for  supplies  and  records 
/hich  have  accumulated  in  large  quantities  and  much  of 
irhich  must  be  held  over  from  campaign  to  campaign  with 
eady  reference  possible;  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  with 
ne  person  responsible,  who  has  instructions  that  supplies 
hall  be  delivered  only  upon  written  requisition.  The  other 
oom  is  used  for  publicity  workers  and  speakers  bureau 
ecretary,  who  have  been  cramped  into  the  reception  room ; 
o  their  inconvenience  and  that  of  the  telephone  operator 
ind  callers  as  well. 

Space  in  this  fairly  old  building,  remodeled  from  an 
ipartment  building  but  quite  satisfactory  for  the  Chest's 
purposes,  made  rent  $170  a  month,  or  about  one  dollar  per 
quare  foot  per  annum,  on  a  three-year  lease;  one-third  the 
prevailing  rate  in  modern  office  buildings.  A  social-service 
Building  for  the  Chest  and  all  of  the  social  agencies  which 
leed  office  space  is  contemplated  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

Good  light  is  assured  by  the  windows  on  three  sides,  good 
emi-indirect  electric  lighting,  and  walls  papered  in  light 
:ream  color. 

For  convenience  in  intercommunication  as  well  as  economy 
n  handling  telephone  calls,  one  switch  board  was  estab- 
ished  for  the  Chest,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  (which 
noved  onto  the  floor  below),  and  the  Social  Service  Ex- 
Jiange  (which  was  transferred  from  the  Associated  Charities 
:o  the  Council).  The  telephone  operator  also  clips  news- 
papers, files  correspondence  and  receives  callers. 

Privacy  for  executives,  whose  doors — like  those  of  the 
reception  room — open  from  the  hallway  by  the  elevator,  is 

lured  by  clear  glass  in  doors  so  that  people  will  not  come 
popping  in  when  they  are  busy;  door  checks  to  close  doors 


when  forgetful  callers  depart;  signs  on  door  windows — 
'Private,  Entrance  Room  403" — to  prevent  unfamiliar 
callers  from  tripping  directly  from  the  elevator  to  these 
private  offices. 

For  handling  payments  of  contributors  who  find  the  office 
convenient  for  personal  call,  a  window  was  cut  in  the  wall 
between  reception  room  and  general  office,  where  an 
assistant  auditor  is  available  to  give  receipts.  Receipts  are 
in  duplicate,  numbered  serially,  one  copy  for  contributor, 
one  copy  for  permanent  record. 

Floors  are  of  wood,  stained  and  shellacked.  In  executive's 
office  and  in  reception  room  where  distinguished  and  un- 
distinguished callers  are  received,  part  of  the  floor  is  covered 
with  rugs  made  from  buying,  at  one-fourth  price,  a  rug 
that  was  practically  as  good  as  new  and  having  it  cut  in 
two  and  bound  along  the  cut  edge.  To  prevent  wearing-out 
of  the  rug,  the  director's  chair  has  large  rubber-tired  casters. 

Master  cards  for  the  list  of  prospective  givers  are  four 
by  six  inches  in  size,  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
pledge  card;  so  that  the  files  may  be  interchangeably  used. 
Four  by  six  inch  size  was  necessary  for  the  pledge  card 
because  the  list  of  fifty-seven  member  agencies,  printed  on 
the  back  for  designation  by  contributors,  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  three  by  five  inch  space.  The  master  card  has 
places  for  name,  title,  business,  business  address,  home 
address,  team  number  and  other  pertinent  information; 
record  of  direct  gifts  to  Community  Chest  agencies  before 
Community  Chest  was  organized;  and  record  of  gifts  to  the 
Community  Chest  for  subsequent  ten  years,  so  that  com- 
parative statistics  can  be  easily  compiled.  Direct  gifts,  as 
revealed  by  the  lists  furnished  by  the  member  agencies,  are 
posted  in  a  numbered  space  corresponding  to  a  key  number 
assigned  to  that  agency  so  that  identification  of  the  agencies 
to  which  the  person  gave  would  be  easy. 

THE  master  cards  are  filed  in  steel  files  made  by  the 
Library  Bureau.  The  cards  were  printed  by  the  same 
company,  in  strips  of  six,  separated  by  perforation  for  con- 
venience in  running  through  the  typewriter;  with  separation 
afterwards.  For  ease  in  identification  they  were  classified 
by  use  of  the  Library  Bureau's  Expandex  index  guides  with 
approximately  twenty-five  cards  to  a  division. 

The  master  cards  when  finished  were  sorted  by  post-office 
employes  (working  in  their  spare  time)  into  the  various 
divisions  and  teams  in  which  the  campaign  was  organized. 
On  each  master  card  was  stamped  the  number  of  its  division 
and  team.  After  typing  the  five  sets  of  record  and  prospect- 
pledge  cards  as  mentioned  below,  the  master  cards  were 
alphabetized  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  location  of  any 
prospect  in  the  campaign. 

For  economy  in  handling,  the  prospect  and  pledge  cards 
were  combined  in  one  4%  x  6  inch  card ;  extended  at  the 
right  to  8J/2  inches  by  a  receipt  2J/2  iches  wide,  which  could 


be  filled  in  by  the  solicitor,  torn  off  and  given  to  the  sub- 
scriber. This  prospect-pledge  card  on  cardboard  was  the 
last  of  a  series  of  five,  the  upper  four  of  which  were  printed 
on  vari-colored  bond  paper  interleaved  with  carbon  paper, 
in  strips  of  five  hundred,  prepared  by  the  American  Sales 
Book  Company.  The  extra  cards  were  used  for  various  record 
purposes,  instead  of  separate  manuscript  lists. 

Since  addressograph  plates  for  all  givers  of  $5  and  over 
and  for  all  prospects  are  now  being  made,  the  plan  for  the 
next  campaign  probably  will  be  to  imprint  all  of  the  prospect 
cards  and  duplicate  cards  from  these  plates. 

ON  the  master  record  plates  recently  developed  by  the 
Addressograph  Company,  the  names  of  all  subscribers 
are  "punched" ;  together  with  the  amount  subscribed  and  the 
amount  of  payment  normally  due.  In  order  to  speed  up  the 
preparation  of  these  addressograph  plates  for  billing,  five 
"Graphotypes"  or  plate-making  machines  were  rented  in 
addition  to  the  one  the  chest  owns.  By  a  "switch  tab"  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  plate,  payment  or  non- 
payment of  the  amount  due  is  indicated.  Steel  tabs  in 
various  positions  indicate  the  size  of  the  gift  and  the  dates 
when  payment  is  due.  The  bill  is  made  out,  with  the  address, 
the  amount  pledged  and  the  amount  to  be  paid,  directly 
from  the  plate.  Salutation — as,  "My  dear  Mrs.  Jones" — is 
punched  on  the  addressograph  plate  so  that,  when  the  chest 
wishes  to,  individually  filled-in  letters  can  be  prepared  upon 
the  "dupligraph"  and  the  envelopes  also  addressed.  A  "cut- 
off" keeps  the  salutation  from  showing  when  letters  are  not 
being  filled  in.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  plate,  on  a  printed 
form,  payments  are  posted;  so  that  the  plate  itself  serves  as 
a  ledger  card.  Each  drawer  in  which  the  addressograph 
plates  are  filed  is  maintained  as  a  separate  ledger  account, 
for  separate  balancing.  In  this  way  all  of  the  work  of 
billing  and  of  posting  payments  is  done  directly  with  the 
addressograph  plates. 

Plates  are  also  being  made  for  all  "paid  in  full"  sub- 
scribers of  $5  or  more.  To  these  subscribers  certificates  of 
community-chest  membership,  with  an  eyeleted  hole  punched 
in  the  top  for  hanging  up,  were  mailed  in  window  envelopes. 
On  the  back  of  the  certificate  is  a  list  of  agencies;  and  a 
space  in  which  is  written  the  amount  of  the  subscription  and 
the  amount  paid.  Certificates  are  mailed  also  to  any  "un- 
paid" subscribers  who  indicate  by  a  check  mark  on  the  bill 
that  they  wish  them.  Plates  of  course  were  made,  too,  for 
all  campaign  workers,  who  thus  were  sent  bulletins  "hot 
from  the  griddle"  during  the  campaign. 

The  addressograph  was  chosen  for  this  work  because  its 
plates  print  through  a  ribbon  and  more  closely  resemble 
typewriting  than  does  other  equipment  available.  More- 
over, the  addressograph  made  possible  the  use  of  the 
dupligraph  for  individually  filled-in  letters  (to  the  loss  of 
the  process-letter  companies,  but  the  saving  of  the  Chest). 

Bills  are  mailed  in  window  envelopes  without  isinglass 
over  the  window,  for  the  greatest  possible  economy  (just 
like  the  telephone  company's  bill  envelopes).  Return  en- 
velopes are  enclosed,  because  of  experience  that  a  return 
envelope  increases  the  number  and  promptness  of  payments. 

Typewriters,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  durable,  handle 
cards  easily,  be  easy  running  and  keep  alignment.  On  the 
basis  of  previous  careful  trials  by  the  St.  Louis  Community 
Fund,  Royal  typewriters  were  chosen.  Recently  the  sales- 
man for  the  L.  C.  Smith  Company,  came  around  and  said 
that  his  typewriter  had  an  improved  arrangement  for  handling 
cards  and  that  it  was  superior  for  cutting  mimeograph 


stencils.  We  have  accordingly  purchased  one  of  these  afte 
trial  and  are  using  it,  especially  for  stencil  cutting,  whid 
it  does  very  satisfactorily.  For  personal  dictation  the  di 
rector,  after  careful  test  of  dictating  machines  just  before  h 
left  St.  Louis  for  Washington,  found  that  the  two  availabl 
types  of  machine  were  about  equal  in  clarity  of  voice 
reproduction  but  that  the  Ediphone,  in  the  race  between  i 
and  its  rival  company  for  improvements,  seemed  to  have  fo 
the  present,  a  slight  advantage  in  mechanical  convenience 
Either  machine  would  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

Most  of  the  furniture  is  "Republican"  furniture — desb 
chairs  and  tables  used  by  the  Republican  National  Committe 
in  Washington  during  the  political  campaign  which  termi 
nated  just  as  the  chest  began  its  activities.    The  desks  ha 
been  rented  to  the  Republican  committee  and  used  only  ;| 
few  months.    They  came  at  about  half  original  price.    Thejl 
had  oak  finish,  not  especially  beautiful  but  apparently  durablil 
(despite  the  dubious  opinion  of  the  salesman  who  wanted  t<] 
sell  new  desks  made  from  northern  hardwood.  He  was  pla-l 
cated  by  the  purchase  of  chairs  and  table  for  the  receptiorl 
room).  Desks  were  purchased  only  for  those  people  who  haci 
larger  responsibility  and  really  needed  desks  for  the  storage 
of  papers  and  work;  and  for  typists  with  secretarial  worl 
(drop-leaf  desks  for  them)  ;  while  tables  at  which  two  people 
each  could  work  were  purchased  for  the  clerical  and  check- 
ing work.     Folding  typwriter  stands,  purchased  for  the  extra: 
campaign  typists,  now  are  folded  up  and  put  away  until  the! 
next  campaign. 

A  MOTOR-DRIVEN  mimeograph  is  used  for  handling 
material  requiring  a  larger  number  of  copies  than  canj 
be  provided  by  the  ditto  machine.  The  mimeograph  is  the 
new  model  which  has  an  enclosed  ink  chamber  (to  prevent 
smeary  fingers)  ;  and  an  automatic  slip-sheeter,  to  save  time  in 
handling  non-absorbent  paper  which  sometimes  must  be  used. 

Steel  shelving  for  the  supply  room  has  been  purchased 
rather  than  wood,  because  while  the  first  cost  is  slightly  higher 
than  wood,  steel  shelving  comes  in  units  which  can  be 
easily  adjusted  and  can  be  placed  in  other  offices  if  the  chest 
ever  moves;  (that  social  service  building  looms  ahead,  as 
possibility). 

The  campaign  workers  reported  their  pledges  in  triplica 
through  the  medium  of  two  carbonized  sheets  stapled  by  the 
printer  to  the  face  of  the  worker's  report  envelope,  the  whole 
carefully  arranged  to  register.  The  worker  filled  out  the 
top  sheet  and  thus  provided  a  carbon  copy  on  the  sheet  below 
and  on  the  worker's  report  envelope.  The  top  sheet  was 
given  to  the  division  secretary  for  his  record  of  pledges  re- 
ceived ;  the  next  sheet,  to  the  captain,  to  check  up  his  record 
of  the  cards  assigned  to  the  workers.  The  carbon  copy 
on  the  envelope  was  sufficently  clear  for  the  auditors  to  follow 
— most  of  the  time ! 

Instead  of  asking  the  keyman  in  the  industrial  establish- 
ments to  write  his  record  of  pledges  on  the  face  of  his  re- 
port envelope,  which  often  was  not  large  enough  for  all  the 
names  and  which  gave  the  keyman  no  copy  of  his  report, 
duplicate  sheets  separated  by  perforations  were  included  with 
each  keyman 's  supplies  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cover  all  of 
the  employes  of  the  firm.  The  keyman  made  out  his  report 
in  duplicate,  enclosing  one  copy  in  the  envelope  and  keeping 
other  for  his  own  record.  The  plan  worked  beautifully, 
when  the  keyman  used  it. 

Rather  than  organize  a  supply  division,  with  the  con- 
sequent work  and  confusion  from  inexperienced  people,  the 
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st    employed     the     Merchants'    Transfer    and    Storage 
npany,  which  delivers  for  a  considerable  number  of  stores, 
wrap  and  deliver  the  supplies,  on  the  basis  of  triplicate 
Iders  with  receipts  signed  by  the  person  who  received  the 
fpplies.      There  was  some  confusion  due  to  the  inevitable 
(teness  in  ordering  the  supplies  for  this  hurried  first  cam- 
(jgn ;  but  the  arrangement  worked  on  the  whole  admirably, 
'ith  much  less  expense  proportionately  than  had  been  the 
erience  in  other  chests  when  supplies  were  handled  by 
nporary  employes.      Besides,  there  was  a  great  advantage 
being  able  to  blame  the  delivery  company  if  things  went 
'rong ;  as  they  sometimes  do  when  an  army  of  four  thousand 
ilunteer  workers  is  implicated  ! 

N  order  to  control  purchases   (which  tend  to  get  out  of 
control  in  any  office)  all  orders  for  supplies  and  equipment 
id  for  purchases  of  any  kind  are  made  out  in  triplicate 
i  serially  numbered  order  blanks  which  must  be  signed  by 
director.     The  auditor  makes  all  purchases.     The  clerk 
charge  of  the  supply  room  (that  locked  room  on  the  floor 
low)  gets  a  copy  of  the  order  and  certifies  to  the  correct- 
of  the  delivery.     One  copy  is  kept  by  the  auditor  for  fil- 
with  the  bill.      The  original  goes  to  the  firm  on  which 
order  is  made  out. 
In  order  to  save  expense  of  printed-matter  postage  and  of 
.rate   addressing   and   mailing,    acknowledgement  of   the 
:dge  and  the  March  i  bill  were  combined  in  one  printed 
irm  on  the  back  of  which  was  the  ballot  for  election  of 
•ustees  of  the  Community  Chest  and  a  suggestion  blank, 
eceipt  is  not  sent  for  payment  unless  the  subscriber  requests 
;  on  the  ground  that  the  cancelled  check  is  the  receipt. 
One  time-consuming  operation  is  saved  through  elimination 
f  the  usual  deposit  slip.     Instead,  the  bank  is  given  a  copy 
f  the  daily  record  of  cash  receipts  which  is  necessary  for  the 
ikkeeping  system. 
Several  business  precautions  for  protection  and  economy 
ave  been  adopted.    In  order  to  give  assurance  of  protection 
>f  funds,  bonds  have  been  taken  out  on  all  employes  who 
landle  cash,  to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  each ; 
vhich  is  ample  to  cover  any  currency  which  will  ever  be  in 
he  office  at  one  time.     All  of  the  employes  are  covered  by 
vorkmen's  compensation  insurance  in  accordance  with  the 
aws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  furniture  and  equip- 
nent  are  protected  by  fire  and  theft  insurance.      A  "pro- 
tograph"  is  used  in  making  out  checks,  to  prevent  altera- 
All  expenditures  are  by  duplicate  voucher  check,  the 
iy  of  which  is  filed.   All  petty-cash  payments  are  recorded 
duplicate  voucher.      All  bills  are  paid  promptly  on  the 
eteenth  of  the  month  so  that  all  discounts  possible  can 
taken. 


THE  list  of  contributors  is  kept  up-to-date  by  checking 
against  the  death  list  and  through  clipping  the  newspapers 
I  for  changes  of  address,  change  of  official  status,  etc.  Clippings 
i  ireveal  the  names  of  people  to  be  congratulated,  too,  on  vari- 
ous bits  of  good  fortune,  in  behalf  of  the  chest. 

The  staff  consists  of  the  director ;  assistant  director  who  is 
especially  responsible  for  campaign  details;  a  publicity  man 
(who  at  present   is   two  half-time   men,  specialists  in   two 
different  fields)  ;  a  speakers'  bureau  secretary;  an  auditor; 
Ija  chief  clerk ;  the  director's  secretary ;  and  a  clerical  and  typ- 
ing staff  of  twelve  people.      The  clerical  staff  is  larger  in 
number  than  would  be  necessary  to  handle  the  routine  work. 
!   It  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  preparing  for  the  next  cam- 
paign throughout  the  year  with  an  experienced  staff  familiar 


with  the  work.  The  chest  believes  that  twelve  people 
throughout  the  year  will  cost  less  in  the  long  run  than  em- 
ploying a  large  additional  force  at  campaign  time  unfamiliar 
with  the  work,  paying  for  a  large  amount  of  overtime  work 
and  enduring  the  inaccuracies  and  confusion  of  a  large 
and  inexperienced  staff. 

The  cost  of  operation,  including  campaign  and  administra- 
tion, is  figured  at  6  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed ;  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  at  least  15  per  cent  of  separate 
campaign  costs  of  the  separate  organizations  before  the  Com- 
munity Chest  was  formed.  (This  is  a  guess.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  find  the  full  cost  of  separate  solicitation  in  time 
of  employes,  unrecorded  expense  of  "charity"  balls,  etc.) 

Each  "executive"  is  required  to  fill  out  each  day  a  schedule 
of  his  plans  for  the  day  and  to  give  the  director  a  copy  of  it, 
keeping  his  own  day's  record  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
day's  schedule.  Each  must,  in  addition,  give  the  director 
each  Saturday  his  program  for  the  next  week  and  his  report 
of  activities  for  the  last  week,  which  are  discussed  in  the 
fifteen  minutes  "check"  conference  which  each  executive  has 
with  the  director  on  Saturday  morning.  Other  conferences 
of  course  are  possible  at  other  times  during  the  week. 

The  "executives"  have  an  hour's  "cabinet"  meeting  every 
Saturday  morning;  and  the  whole  office  staff  has  a  meeting 
to  hear  speakers  from  the  various  agencies  and  to  discuss 
general  office  policies  on  the  last  Monday  morning  of  the 
month. 

NY  job  required  by  any  "executive"  must  be  requested  of 
_  the  chief  clerk  in  written  form,  on  a  "work  order" 
blank  which  is  prepared  in  triplicate,  one  copy  for  the  person 
who  makes  the  order,  one  copy  for  the  chief  clerk  and  one 
copy  for  the  employe  who  is  to  do  the  job.  When  finished  the 
work  and  the  work  order  are  returned  to  the  person  who 
asked  for  the  work  to  be  done.  This  arrangement  prevents 
much  "buck-passing."  (This  plan  is  an  experiment.  The 
idea  came  from  the  "job-ticket"  which  printers  use.  It  may 
not  work  well  enough  to  justfy  its  continuance.) 

All  jobs  assigned  to  the  general  office  are  recorded  by  the 
chief  clerk  in  a  "work  journal"  exactly  as  receipts  of  cash 
would  be  recorded.  Jobs  are  recorded  also  in  a  work  ledger, 
one  sheet  for  each  employe,  so  that  the  chief  clerk  may  know 
exactly  what  work  each  employe  has  done  and  can  plan  the 
work  ahead.  (This  is  another  experiment.  It  may  not  justify 
the  time  and  trouble.) 

General  supervision  and  advice  of  office  procedure  are 
provided  by  a  committee  of  five,  made  up  of  three  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Community  Chest  (one, 
the  head  of  a  storage  warehouse,  and  two  bank  presidents)  ; 
in  addition  to  two  experienced  office  managers.  The  chair- 
man of  this  committee  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  chest. 

With  all  these  methods  and  arrangements  established  the 
chest's  purpose  in  administration  of  course  will  be  to  im- 
prove steadily  the  economy  and  effectiveness  of  its  office  work. 
Projects  which  lie  ahead  include  a  "job  analysis"  of  every 
job;  standard-practice  instructions  for  every  operation,  as 
part  of  a  general  office  manual ;  a  continual  study  of  further 
possible  applications  of  machinery  to  office  procedure;  sim- 
plification of  office  processes  and  elimination  of  unnecessary 
ones;  and  development  of  graphic  methods  of  scheduling 
work  and  showing  progress.  The  end  is  the  lowest  possible 
cost  of  collection  and  distribution  of  funds  so  that  every 
available  penny  may  go  into  human  service — in  the  words 
of  the  chest's  motto,  "For  Washington's  Sake." 


Eighth  Inning  in  Salaries 

The  discussion  of  salaries  for  social  workers,   which  opened  in   The  Survey  of  December 
and  has  continued  in  succeeding  Midmonthlies,  will  be  summed  up  in  the  issue  of  May  15. 
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The  Pains  of  Poverty 

By  DAVID  DRESSLER 

OLLOWING  Miss  Rubinow's  suggestion,  one  of 
the  "youngsters"  is  giving  his  impressions  of  and 
comments  on  the  present  salary  scale  of  social  work- 
ers. As  a  "youngster"  and  a  comparative  newcomer 
to  the  field,  he  should  perhaps  be  closer  to  the  di- 
versity of  sentiment,  some  leading  in  the  direction  of  social 
work,  others  branching  off  into  other  fields.  As  such,  I 
believe  I  may  say  my  sentiments  are  representative  and  that 
they  are  emphatically  in  accord  with  Miss  Rubinow's.  No 
matter  what  the  situation  may  have  been  in  the  past,  with 
its  emphasis  upon  unfounded  idealism  and  impractical  hys- 
teria, at  the  present  time  a  person  contemplating  entering 
social  work  expects  not  only  a  spiritual  but  a  material  re- 
muneration. The  prospective  case  worker  expects  not  only 
to  relieve  poverty  among  clients,  but  to  keep  above  the  pov- 
erty level  herself. 

The  tradition  of  a  seedy  social  worker,  anemic,  colorless 
and  drably  dressed,  is  unsavory  enough  to  cause  much  hesita- 
tion before  one  steps  into  that  profession. 

I  believe  the  present  low  salary  for  social  workers  in  the 
minor  positions  is  keeping  out  the  very  element  most  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  work.  A  person  faced  with 
the  opportunity  of  training  in  any  number  of  fields  would 
think  twice  before  deciding  to  spend  his  life  in  "service  to 
humanity"  and  installment-bought  suits,  when  he  could  just 
as  well  make  enough  money  in  another  profession  to  enable 
him  to  render  that  service  to  humanity 
through  the  medium  of  a  liberal  check 
to  the  local  community  chest,  thus 
easing  conscience  plus  economic  strain. 
If  the  field  wishes  to  draw  men  and 
women  of  the  more  capable  sort  and 

not  merely  neurotics  and  the  ambi- 

tionless,    the    inducements    must    be 

much   more  material,  with   less  em- 
phasis  upon   the   reward    in    heaven. 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  a  person  with 

a  virile  mind  to  tie  himself  down  to 

the  penury  of  a  low-salaried  position 

when  he  can  use  that  mind  in  a  field 

more   ready  to   reward   according  to 

merit.   Genius  may  be  inspiration  plus 

perspiration,  but  while  one  may  not 

always  expect  to  be  remunerated  for 

natural  inspiration,  he  certainly  does 

for  unnatural  perspiration. 

Under   the   present  salary  system, 

social   agencies   dictate   the  qualifica- 
tions  of   social   workers   as   follows: 

they  must  be  single,  if  male,  for  they 

cannot  support   a  family;  they  must 

have  very  few  interests,  for  they  can- 
not indulge  in  books,  music  or  other 

cultural   pursuits;   they  must  possess 

very  little  imagination,  for  they  can-  Total 


not  afford  flowers,  or  trips,  or  experimentation.  They  njj 
be  drab  in  their  desires,  for  they  cannot  afford  decent  clotl 
In  fact,  if  one  wants  to  be  frank,  it  must  be  admitted  t| 
the  agency  is  very  uncatholic  in  that  it  tacitly  demands  bil 
control,  for  what  social  worker  at  $1,800  a  year  can  aff| 
to  rear  a  child  when  there  is  a  wife  in  the  bargain  ? 

No,  I  believe  "youngsters"  will  demand  for  the  futj| 
more  attractive  salaries,  if  the  worth  while  of  their  gn| 
are  to  be  drawn  into  the  field. 

A  Chance  for  Creative  Work! 

BY  JOHN  F.  HALL 

REGARDING   professional   standards    in   general,    I, 
H.  von  W.  Schulte,  president  of  the  Omaha  CourO 
of  Social  Agencies,  made  this  pertinent  observation:  "Url 
we  recognize  that  the  professions  embody  the  creative  spij 
of  society,  not  its  acquisitive  or  possessive  drives,  we  shj 
not  have  defined  ourselves  with  sufficient  clearness  to  for 
ulate  our  principles.     It  is  not  improbable  that  education 
the  plastic  years  can  make  men  aware  that  satisfaction  : 
heres  in  activity  rather  than  in  the  results  of  activity.  .  . 
And  there  is  the  nub  of  the  question. 

Few  would  deny  that  social  workers,  as  well  as  oth 
useful  persons,  should  receive  adequate  compensation.  Sor 
believe  that  evaluation  of  their  services  should  be  on  t 
basis  of  performance  rather  than  any  union  scale,  and  th 
as  they  prove  their  value  the  question  of  remuneration  w: 
largely  take  care  of  itself. 

Surely  the  public  does  not  pay  tfl 
high  a  compliment  to  the  professiti 
of  social  work  in  assuming  that  i 
members  are  primarily  interested  : 
the  creative  rather  than  the  acquis 
live  aspects  of  their  jobs.  If  the  publ 
should  be  mistaken,  such  proposals  ; 
the  one  put  forth  by  the  Baltimoi 
beginners  would  tend  to  disillusion  i 
and  incidentally  make  it  less  willin 
to  pay  even  present  salaries. 


'  \  'HE  salaries  of  one  hundred 
JL  and  twenty  psychiatric  social 
workers — a  good  random  sample 
of  salaries  offered  in  the  field- 
are  shown  in  the  table  below,  fur- 
nished by  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Clinics  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
At  the  right  are  listed,  for  com- 
parison, the  salaries  of  seventy-two 
psychiatric  social  workers  regis- 
tered and  placed,  during  1928,  as 
reported  by  the  Joint  Vocational 
Service. 


National 
Committee 

Joint 
Vocational 

for  Mental  Hygiene 

Service 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Under  $1200 

o 

00 

I 

1-4 

$1200  to  $1399 

2 

1.6 

I 

1-4 

$1400  to  $1599 

3 

2-5 

I 

1-4 

$1600  to  $1799 

7 

5-8 

0 

0.0 

$1800  to  $1999 

33 

27-5 

27 

37-5 

$2000  tO  $2199 

H 

11.7 

18 

25.0 

$2200  tO  $2399 

it 

10.0 

i 

1.4 

$2400  to  $2599 

21 

17-5 

12 

16.6 

$2600  to  $2799 

9 

7-5 

2 

2.8 

$2800  to  $2999 

5 

4.2 

3 

4-2 

$3000  and  over 

'4 

11.7 

6 

8.3 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  tl; 
public  respects  good  social  workei 
largely  because  it  considers  thei 
among  those  whose  "satisfaction  ii 
heres  in  activity  rather  than  in  th 
(acquisitive)  results  of  activity." 
is  this  that  gives  the  honor  of  a  pr< 
fessional  status.  Of  such  are  the  be: 
in  every  profession.  In  my  opinion, 
a  moratorium  could  be  declared  o 
public  discussions  of  social-wot 
salaries  for  the  next  ten  years  socii 
workers  would  not  lose  money  in  tl 
long  run  and  they  would  have 
chance  to  establish  their  professio 
solidly  on  the  creative  rather  tha 
the  acquisitive  basis. 
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PRING    has    evidently    come    with    a 
vengeance    to   our   esteemed    contem- 
porary, The  Family.   .  .  .    The  Na- 
1    Conference    publicity    sheet     quotes 
•garet   Rich,   the    editor,    as    giving    di- 
ions  to  those  who  plan  to   stop   at  the 
•mont,  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
Association     for     Organizing    Family 
al    Work,    during    the    San    Francisco 
erence.   .    .    .    The    Fairmont    is    three 
ks  straight  up  toward  heaven  from  the 
Francis,    the    official    conference    hotel. 
s  Rich  says — or  chants — "Hold  yourself 
tly   erect,   walk   flat,   planting  one   foot 
r  the  other  with  a  slow,  easy  swing,  in 
at  the  tempo   of   the   Wedding   March 
a  Lohengrin,    and   you   will    reach   the 
.,1  \  feeling  that  you  could  have  kept   on- 
1d  and  upward  forever.    Like  Christian 
||  Hopeful  at  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage, 
Ul  will  'go  up  that  hill  with  ease,'  sup- 
I'tififced     by     the     ministering     spirits     that 
!•{  -llays    accompany    those    who 


seek     the 


oto:  '' 


•hts" 


There's  not  a  doubt  in  our 


d  that  The  Family  is  about  to  begin 
iting  both  words  and  music  for  its  light 

frolicsome  pieces  about  organizing 
ily  social  work.  .  .  .  Verse  by  Francis 
McLean,  score  by  Margaret  Rich,  con- 
ity  by  Ruth  Graves.  .  .  .  The  Family 
;an  used  exclusively.  .  .  .  And  that,  by 
way,  wouldn't  be  a  bad  name  for  the 
er  under  the  new  policy.  ...  As  mere 
:ors,  without  a  flicker  of  the  modern 
chology,  we  just  can't  help  wondering 

it  was  Miss  Rich  hit  on  the  Wedding 
rch  to  illustrate  her  gay  new  way  of 
ling  Hay-foot,  straw-foot.  .  .  .  We  have 
wondered  if  family  welfare  begins 
the  altar,  or  after  a  visit  to  the 
i.S.  .  .  .  Probably  the  first  case  worker 
it  in  just  as  the  first  robin  is  the 
ial  sign  of  spring.  .  .  . 

HEERS   for   the   Committee    on   Public 
Aid  to  Mothers  with  Dependent  Chil- 
in  Their  Own  Homes  (this  comes  long 
er  family  welfare),  which  has  bobbed  its 
ne  to  the  Mothers'  Aid  Group — one  of 
Kindred  Groups  of  the  National  Con- 
ence.  .  .  .    Think  what  a  relief  it  will 
when  the  secretary  registers  for  the  vot- 
;  next  fall  or  fills  out  the  application  for 
r  driver's  license.  .  .  . 
When  we  went  to  Columbus  we  always 
pped  right  from  the  sleeper  into  a  tele- 
one  booth  to  call  up  Mary  B.   Holsinger 
d  find  out  what's   what   in  Ohio   social 
irk.    .    .    .     When    Howard    Knight    left 
Ohio    Conference    of    Social    Workers 
somebody's    doorstep,    Mrs.    Holsinger 
opted    the   foundling    and    its    system   of 
ititutes.  .  .  .    Now  she  too  has  abandoned 
:  child  and  come  on  as  the  first  full-time 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
inference    of    Social    Work,    with    head- 
arters  at  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
ry,  c/o  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  .  .  . 
The    Bridge    of    Humanity,    a     pageant 
ritten  by  Paul  S.  Bliss,  publicity  secretary 
the   St.  Louis    Community   Fund,   made 


I 

1 

. 


a  great  hit,  particularly  the  part  where  a 
representative  of  each  agency  in  the  Com- 
munity Chest  is  summoned  to  the  stage  and 
presents  one  of  the  blocks  from  which  the 
bridge  of  humanity  is  actually  built.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Bliss  has  it  all  worked  out,  not  for- 
getting the  cost,  which  is  $230,  including  so 
many  rolls  of  colored  tissue  paper  from  the 
five-and-ten.  .  .  .  The  author  might  be 
willing  to  send  a  copy  to  anyone  interested 
and  probably  would  consider  reproduction 
rights  in  other  cities  at  the  usual  social- 
agency  rates,  plus  war  tax.  .  .  .  His  first 
reward — or  is  it  a  penalty? — was  a  sum- 
mons to  active  duty  for  three  months  in  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  infantry.  .  .  .  Well,  we're  sum- 
moned to  jury  duty  every  so  often  our- 
selves— in  the  Supreme  Court,  mind  you. . . . 
South  End  House  in  Boston  has  for  its 
new  head-worker  Albert  H.  Stoneman,  for 
many  years  state  superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  this 
year  president  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  from  whose  Bulletin 
we  nip  this  news  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
succeeded  in  the  Michigan  post  by  Fred  R. 
Johnson  of  Detroit.  .  .  .  Congratulations 
to  everybody  about  everything.  We  are  just 
selfish  enough  to  applaud  when  a  couple  of 
fellows  swap  jobs  and  make  news  for  this 
department.  ...  It  moves  us  to  add  one  to 
the  heading  by  J.  Prentice  Murphy  on 
page  2  of  the  same  Bulletin,  Adoption — 
a  Perennial  Topic,  ours  being  Transplant- 
ing— an  Annual  Occupation.  .  .  .  Timely, 
too,  on  these  warm  spring  days.  .  .  . 
Particularly  as  Julius  Lankes  has  taken 
his  wood-carving  tools  out  into  the  brush 
of  Virginia  and  cut  us  two  holly  plants 
with  simply  exhausting  directions  as  to  how 
to  ease  off  a  native  of  Virginia  into  the 

overly  cool  earth  of  Westchester  County 

Young  holly  looks  as  forlorn  as  an  un- 
adopted orphan,  with  a  spindly  stem  about 
the  size  of  one  of  Edwin  Ashton's  justly 
famous  Venus  lead  pencils  growing  out 
of  a  root  the  general  shape  and  bulk 
of  an  overgrown  sweet  potato.  .  .  .  Prob- 
ably Fred  Johnson  hasn't  been  on  his  new 
job  long  enough  to  advise  us  whether  to 
use  bone  meal  around  a  placed-out  child 
such  as  this.  .  .  . 

Behavior  clinics  continue  to  spread  in  a 
way  that  threatens  to  put  a  permanent  in 
the  crime  wave  of  the  next  generation.  .  .  . 
The  latest  is  at  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  in  charge  of  Garrett  P.  Wyckoff, 
who  is  professor  of  sociology  and  director 
of  the  school  of  social  work.  .  .  .  Professor 
Wyckoff  may  solve  all  of  New  Orleans' 
troubles  if  he  can  bring  Ole  Man  River 
and  the  boll  weevil  in  as  patients.  .  .  . 

Five  handsome  young  women  appeared 
together  at  the  Grand  Central  bound  for 
a  week-end  at  the  Caroline  Country  Club 
—and  four  of  the  five  had  IT.  ...  "Had 
what?"  you  ask.  "Surely  not — "  .  .  .  . 
Wrong  again.  They  had  each  a  copy  of 


the  German  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  and 
Louise  Odencrantz,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  had  it,  said  they  almost  had  their 
picture  taken  for  Gossip.  .  .  . 

Well,  we've  finally  seen  Street  Scene  and 
we're  more  certain  than  ever  that  the 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council  did  well  in 
voting  down  its  hotheads  who  wanted  to 
get  out  a  formal  protest  against  the  travesty 
of  a  social  worker  who  storms  through  a 
tenement  scene,  bawling  out  her  client  for 
taking  the  youngsters  to  the  movies  out  of 
sacred  relief  funds,  and  letting  her  be  dis- 
possessed. .  .  .  We've  been  told  that  Elmer 
Rice,  who  wrote  Street  Scene,  is  a  rather 
mild  and  good-natured  as  well  as  highly 
gifted  young  man.  ...  He  has  evidently 
put  in  an  East  Side  street  and  its  char- 
acters as  he  saw  them,  honestly  making  the 
Italian  over-sentimental  as  well  as  at- 
tractive, and  giving  a  measure  of  anti- 
Jewish  feeling  which  is  more  true  than 
popular  in  these  parts.  .  .  .  We  have  a 
horrible  hunch,  not  to  be  mentioned  outside 
the  family,  that  some  time,  some  where, 
Elmer  Rice  has  met  a  case  worker  who 
suggested  this  character  to  him,  and  we've 
been  toying  with  the  idea  that  he  may  have 
been  one  of  her  clients.  .  .  .  Neither  of 
which  is  a  pleasant  thought,  especially  as 
in  whittling  down  the  shrewish  lady  to  give 
her  a  sharp  stage  presence,  he  has  made  her 
talk  out  of  character  like  a  traffic  cop.  .  .  . 

WHEN  you  are  cruising  around  in  your 
airplane  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
ground  and  one  day  you  may  see  a  series 
of  letters  twelve  feet  high  and  two  feet 
wide,  made  of  strips  of  white  cloth  held 
down  by  rocks  at  the  corners.  That  would 
mean  you  were  over  a  district  cut  off  by 
some  disaster  and  signalling  for  help.  .  .  . 
If  you  happened  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
Red  Cross  code  in  your  pocket,  as  Red 
Cross  and  Army  aviators  have,  you  could 
read  it  like  a  highway  sign  and  rush  off 
for  help.  Thus  AE  AF  KO  would  mean: 
"We  need  beans,  corned  beef,  and  com- 
pound cathartic  pills!"  .  .  .  The  air  code 
is  part  of  the  revised  edition  of  When 
Disaster  Strikes:  Procedure  for  Red  Cross 
Chapters,  which  is  a  typical  Red  Cross  job 
in  the  way  it  combines  adequate  directions 
with  brevity.  ...  A  chapter  chairman  fac- 
ing a  raging  fire  or  the  river  pouring 
over  the  levee  doesn't  have  to  read  a  whole 
book  before  he  can  throw  the  relief  work 
into  high  gear.  .  .  . 

Elections  and  Appointments 

DAVID  C  ADIE,  formerly  executive  secretary, 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Buffalo  now 
executive  secretary,  Buffalo  Council  of  Social 

Wlti'iAM^j.  ASH,  now  publicity  secretary,  In- 
dianapolis Community  Fund,  succeeding 
Eloise  Walton. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  W.  BARROWS,  formerly  assistant 
school  medical  inspector,  State  Department  of 
Education,  now  full-time  health  supervisor  for 
public  schools,  New  Rochelle. 

HELEN    BEAN,   now    Red    Cross   nursing   fi 

presentative,      Indiana,      succeeding      Margaret 

ABRAM  G.  BECKER,  formerly  executive  director, 
YM.H.A.,  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y..  now 
executive  director,  Y.M.H.A.,  Staten  Island, 

RANDOLPH  G.  BISHOP,  formerly  with  Tamblyn 
Brown  and  Co..  now  assistant  director.  Com- 
munity Chest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REV    ROBERT  J.  BLACK,  now  director  of  religioi 
education.        Grace        Covenant        Presbyterian 
Church,   Richmond,    Va. 

(Continued  on  page   154) 


Welcome! 


To  the  Fellowship  of  Survey  Associates. 


(Ne<u>  Members  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  Fiscal  Year, 
1928-29) 


EVERY  little  while  somebody  asks,  "Who  Belongs?" 
Well,  in  November  we  always  publish  the  list  of 
members  of  the  family,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  participa- 
tion which  makes  up  the  margin  between  commercial  re- 
ceipts and  what  it  costs  to  keep  The  Survey  going.  But  it 
doesn't  show  who  are  the  Old  Faithfuls,  some  of  them  of 
more  than  15  years'  standing,  and  who  the  new-comers. 

So  here  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  April  1,  is  the  list  of  Neiu 
Members,  who  have  joined  the  fellowship  during  the  past 
six  months;  a  few  of  them  are  old-time  associates  who  went 
astray  awhile  but  have  returned  to  the  fold — couldn't  stay 
away  a  minute  longer: 

ALBANY.  N.  Y.— H.  M.  Ashby,  J.  L.  Braman,  Westcott  Bur- 
lingame,  William  T.  Byrne,  Ledyard  Cogswell,  Jr.,  William  M. 
Gibson,  Lewis  S.  Greenleaf,  Dr.  A.  F.  Holding,  Francis  C.  Huyck, 
Peter  D.  Kiernan,  G.  Y.  Lansing,  John  A.  Manning,  E.  V.  Mullen- 
neaux,  Rollin  B.  Sanford,  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Frederick  Townsend, 
Harold  P.  Winchester. 

BOSTON  AND  ENVIRONS— Stanley  G.  Estes,  Albert  Matthews, 
John  H.  Sturgis. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— George  T.  Ballachey,  Buffalo  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Buffalo  Foundation,  Edward  W.  Case,  Rev.  Allan  K.  Chalmers, 
Norman  P.  Clement,  L.  E.  Coffey,  Fred  Corey,  Dorothy  L.  Crow, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Deans,  Mrs.  Edward  Eisele,  Rudolf  Flershem,  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Goodyear,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Gratwick,  Mr«. 
Nelson  M.  Graves,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hayman,  Mrs.  E.  B.  McKenna,  Mrs. 
Peter  A.  Porter,  George  Rand,  D.  J.  Savage,  H.  G.  Savage,  Ansley 
W.  Sawyer,  J.  Frederick  SchoeUkopf,  J.  Frederick  Schoellkopf,  Jr., 
Mrs.  J.  Frederick  Schoellkopf,  Jr.,  Paul  A.  Schoellkopf,  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Surdam,  Arnold  B.  Watson,  A.  H.  Whitford,  George  W.  Woltz, 
Edward  Zaremba. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. — Arthur  Detmers,  Charles  Dickinson,  Bertha  C. 
Hosford,  S.  C.  Stewart. 

CLEVELAND  AND  VICINITY— Elizabeth  M.  Bartu,  Henry  M. 
Busch,  Wilber  I.  Newsletter,  Ella  C.  Parmenter. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.— Charles  W.  Allen,  Wood  Axton,  Edwin 
Rock,  Grover  G.  Sales,  Mary  B.  Stotsenberg. 

NEWARK  AND  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.— Dr.  P.  Maxwell  Foshay, 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  Miss  A.  P.  Halliday,  Joseph  Van  Vleck,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  ENVIRONS— Mrs.  D.  E.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  M.  Auerbach,  Charles  H.  Boynton,  J;  A.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Dasburg,  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Herman  L.  Emmerich,  Mary  H. 
Ford,  Henry  Gale,  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  Harriet  F.  Hale,  John  Henry 
Hammond,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Ned  Kauffman,  Benjamin  M. 
Kaye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Margaret  S.  Marx,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Migel,  Dr.  Lotta  Wright  Myers,  Holland  S.  Reavis,  A.  L. 
Rose,  Charles  Sackman.  Ben  Selekman.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Dr.  George 
S.  Stevenson,  Ordway  Tead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carll  Tucker,  George  W. 
Wickersham,  Dr.  Frankwood  Williams. 

PHILADELPHIA— Charles  W.  Bainbridge,  Florence  L.  Cook, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Eshrer. 

PITTSBURGH— A.  L.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Oppenheimer,  Mrs. 
D.  D.  Pendleton. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Mrs.  Edward  B.  Burling,  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Dimmock,  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings,  Mrs. 
Adolph  C.  Miller,  John  Barton  Payne,  Agnes  L-  Peterson,  Chester 
A.  Snow,  Jr.,  Mrs.  David  L.  Wing. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Frieda  H.  Bishop,  Savannah,  Mo.;  Dr. 
Frances  Dickinson,  Orange  City,  Fla. ;  Herman  L.  Ekern,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Goldmark,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mr.  Aime  Hass, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  S.  L.  Keann,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Koken, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mary  C.  Leavell,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Mrs.  James 
Le  Cron,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  John  J.  Lentz,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Max 
McConn,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  S.  H.  McEvoy,  Enid,  Okla. ;  J.  O. 
Mahoney,  Dallas,  Texas;  John  H.  Marckworth,  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
Harry  Phythyon,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.;  Lyman  L.  Pierce,  Burlingame, 
Cal.;  Delia  Ryan,  Norwalk,  Ohio;  Josephine  Sharkey,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.;  H.  B.  SkeeJe,  Savannah,  Ga.;  Dr.  S.  L.  Skvirsky,  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  G.  G.  Weinberg,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Edward  N.  Wright, 
Moylan,  Pa. 

FOREIGN — Beryl  Colman,  Norwich,  England;  E.  Sewell  Harris, 
Rugby,  England;  Kazuo  Kato,  Japan. 


The  especially  gratifying  showing  in  Albany  and  Buffalo 
is  due  to  special  membership  campaigns  in  which  our  Field 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  C.  Briggs,  and  local  members  of  Survey 
Associates  collaborated.  Such  a  campaign  is  now  in  progress 
at  Rochester. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


College  for  Whom? 

To  THE  EDITOR:    J.  K.   Hart,  in  The   Survey  of  January 
presents  as  the  purpose  of  colleges  the  "typically  American 
rah-rah,"  and  the  "culture  purpose."   The  "typically  Americ 
—  McConn's    "superkindergartners" — show    the    attitude 
certain  shortsighted,  selfish,  and   irritable  professors  who 
not  put  up  with  young  students,  since  they  do  not  fit  into 
professors'   research  schemes.    Separate  colleges  for  these 
"typically  American"  young  men,  would  create  the  worst 
of  snob-citizen,  a  nuisance  to  American  traditions,  a  menac< 
democracy.    What  such  students  need  is  not  a  pampered 
in  educational  palaces  of  their  own,  but  rather  a  mingling  \ 
the  poor  but  brilliant  and  studious,  self-reliant  young  mer 
America;    for    only    so    can    they    become    safe    members 
a  democracy.    The  McConn  theory  of  education  shirks  res 
sibility   for   making  good   citizens   out   of   indifferent   stude 
This  irresponsibility  of  modern  professors  is  largely  to  bl; 
for  the  evils  of  American  college  education  today. 

As  to  the  "cultural  purpose"  of  the  colleges,  Mr.   Hart 
mits  that  it  is  "almost  obsolete  ...      in  our  faculties." 
right;  the  faculties  do  lack  culture  or  a  cultural  purpose  thi 
selves.    Education  in  some  universities  is  no  longer  educat 
The   sweatshop,    galley-slave  intellectualism    now   forced    u 
American  youth  by  professors  is  not  going  to  produce  cultiva 
intelligent  citizens.    The   dry   shavings    and   sawdust  cram 
into  the  brains  of  youth  only  make  them  woody  blockhead 
it  were.     Professor  Hart,  or  McConn,  proposes  "men  of 
scholarship"   to   teach  college  youth.   Yet   this   vastness   is 
very  fault  of   college  teaching  today.   Vast  scholarship   ca 
teach,  will  not  teach,  has  no  sympathy  with  youth,  often  la 
culture,  is  without  taste,  and  has  little  use  for  students  or 
public.      Only   personality,   sympathy  with   the   restless   yoi 
fine  taste,  and  public  spirit  will  make  the  college  teacher — 
vast   scholarship,   but    intellectual   enthusiasm    and    a   love 
youth. 

Mr.  Hart  mentions  the  "stuff  that  made   Harvard  fanw 
as  having  the   "cultural   purpose."      Yet  hundreds   of   the 
called  "superkindergartners"  are  yearly  graduated  from  H 
vard;  and  they  are  the  better  citizens  for  it,  and  Harvard 
better  university.     Harvard  does  not  segregate  them  from  1 
poor  and  studious  boys;  they  study  and  play  together;  her  b 
professors    gladly    teach    all    together.       Nor    does    one    r< 
such  educational  tosh  about  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  from  wh 
more  "rah-rahs"  graduate  than  others.     Yet  the  best  schol; 
and  best  writers  still  come  from  English  universities. 

If  American  professors  gave  as  much  thought  to  teachi 
college  students  as  they  do  to  writing  worthless  articles  a 
books,  they  would  soon  learn  that  all  undergraduates  are  a 
able,  and  are  willing  to  learn.  Presidents  will  not  appoint 
professorship  a  man,  no  matter  how  excellent  a  teacher,  unl 
he  has  a  Ph.D.,  and  unless  he  writes  books.  Yet  our  colle; 
were  founded  to  provide  education  for  the  youth  of  Ameri1 
not  for  the  profit  of  the  faculties. 

H.  E.  SMITH 

Chicago. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  Mr.  Smi 
has  no  quarrel  with  me.  He  seems  to  have  a  quarrel  with  M 
McConn,  but  I  believe  he  has  a  rather  larger  quarrel  wi 
himself.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  me  because  he  calls 
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tion  nothing  in  that  January  article  for  which  I  was  re- 
isible.  I  shall  leave  him  to  determine  for  himself  just 
t  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  McConn  is. 

ut  he  does  quarrel  with  himself.  He  resents  criticism  of 
college,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  McConn,  and  as  reported  by 
elf;  yet  he  criticises  rather  bitterly  in  his  own  right.  He 
ks  "all  undergraduates  are  capable,  and  are  willing  to 
n,"  yet  he  feels  that  the  "typical  American"  rich  young  men 
Id,  if  left  to  themselves,  become  "a  nuisance  to  American 
tions,  a  menace  to  democracy.''  And  he  seems  to  hold  that 
oor  boys  are  "brilliant  and  studious,  self-reliant  young  men 
unerica,"  while  the  rich  young  men  are  at  best  "indifferent," 
probably  snobbish  in  their  indifference  to  study.  Mr. 


'Ponn's  book  is  open  to  severe  criticism.     My  own  review 
I't  is  properly  subject  to  even  more  severe  strictures.     But  — 
this  I  say  with  some  hesitation  —  Mr.  Smith's  letter  seems 
'ne   to   be    not   criticism,    but    an    instance    of   the    sort   of 
Jonse    I    suggested    would    greet    Mr.    McConn's   book—  an 
*tional  reaction. 


tta- 


\ladison,  Wisconsin. 


JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Apologies  to  Mr.  Gage 

THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  noticed  in  The  Survey  of  Octo- 
I,  1928,  in  the  article,  Portals  to  the  Sky,  a  reproduction 
he  model  of  the  proposed  statue  to  be  erected  on  Clover 
id,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  an  unintentional  oversight  on 
part  of  the  publishers  or  the  writer  of  the  article  to  have 
tted  to  give  the  name  of  the  distinguished  sculptor  whose 
•k  this  statue   represents. 

am  taking  the  liberty,  both  in  fairness  to  you  and  in  justice 
he  splendid  artist  to  whom  I  refer,  of  calling  attention  to 
fact,  although  he,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it  re- 
rd  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  feel  that  you  ought  to  let 
e  known  that  this  beautiful  and  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
|ig-field  is  the  work  of  Merrell  Gage,  whose  studio  is  at 
|  Mesa  Road,  in  Santa  Monica,  not  far  from  the  field  in 
ch  the  statue  is  to  be  erected. 

It  may  be   of   added   interest  to  you   to  know   that   besides 

•  work  in  his  own  studio,  Mr.  Gage  is  one  of  the  best  known 

1   most  successful  teachers  of  sculpture  on  the  coast,  being 

llrofessor  in  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  hav- 

spent  several  years  with  Gutzon  Borglum,  whose  work  is 

^idely  known.     Mr.  Gage's  heroic  figures,  such  as  that  seen 

Ithis  statue,  clearly  show  an  affinity  between  those  kindred 

U'its. 

Ar.    Gage's   well-known    study   entitled   Flight,    which   was 
•'chased  and  placed  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  was  pronounced  by  the 
inent   art   critic,   Lorado   Taft,   the   best   portrayal    of   that 
ject  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

WILLIAM  F.  RICB 
'hairman  Spanish  Department, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  dnyeles 

Devil's  Island 

THE  EDITOR:  Have  you   read   Blair  Miles'   Condemned   to 
il's  Island?  It  is  a  heartrending  picture  of  what  is  suffered 
those  sent  to  the  French  penal  colony  of  Guiana,  whether  to 
in  the  prison  itself  or  in   the  more  devasting  situation  cf 
ig  turned  loose  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  country  without 
ilustry,  agriculture,  or  trade.    It  happened  that  about  the  time 
Ivas  reading  the  book  a  letter  from  a  young  French  journal- 
Ij  who  is  now  among  those  wretched  liberes,  came   into  my 
lads. 

The  man  is  Pierre  de  Theze,  who  as  a  youth  of  twenty-two 
(Continued  on  page  157) 


May  the  First 
In  Moscow- 

The  celebrations  on  May  1st  dramatize  again 
the  events  of  1917,  midst  renewed  outbursts 
of  enthusiasm  and  a  glorious  panorama  of 
color  and  costume. 

Tour  Sailing  from  New  York 

April  16th 

S.  S.  DE    GRASSE 
el  French  Line 

Members  of  this  tour  will  visit  the  Russian 
theatres  and  universities  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  activity. 

Amalgamated  Bank 

Travel  Dept. 
11-15  Union  Square,  New  York  City 

or 

Amalgamated  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank 

1XX  West  Jackson  Bird.,  Chicago,  111. 

(Representing  in  the  U.S.A.  the  only  official  Travel  Bureau  of  Moscow 


EAST-WEST  MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Oriental 
subjects.  Many  famous  writers  of  East  and  West.  Articles  on 
the  non-sectarian  spiritual  message  of  India,  and  the  three-fold 
development  of  man's  body,  mind  and  soul.  Practical  metaphysics 
and  psychology  simply  presented. 

A  free  sample  copy  of  EAST-WEST  will  be  mailed 
If     lOc     Is     sent     to    cover     postage     and     handling 

"YOGODA" 

a  70-page  descriptive  booklet  outlining  the  system  and  practical 
technique  for  physical  development,  health,  concentration  and 
spiritual  growth,  taught  by  Swami  Yogananda  of  India,  and 
endorsed  by  Amelia  GaUt-Cnrci,  Luther  Bui-tank,  Vladimir 
Rosing,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American  students. 
Send  10c  for  descriptive  booklet  "Yogoda" 

EAST-WEST,    Dept    F 
1880   SAN    RAFAEL    AVE.,    LOS   ANGELES,   CALIF. 
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APPEALS  BY  MAIL 


BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A   dependable  and  complete 
service    of    quality. 

Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 
Multigraphing,  Addressing  and  Mailing. 
Mimeographing;  Hooven  Letters;  Lists  compiled. 

Ask  Surrey  Graphic  about  us 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let. 
ters.  Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraver,. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  ua.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  commer- 
cial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  s«ts,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete  service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 
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RUSSELL  M.  BYTHEWOOD,  elected  secretary, 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.j  succeeding  Harry  W.  Seaman. 

MRS.  EDITH  SAYLER  CANADA,  now  chapter  cor- 
respondent, midwestern  branch,  Red  Cross, 
suceeding  Catherine  Greenough. 

ELIZABETH  W.  CLARK,  formerly  with  Interna- 
tional Migration  Service,  now  first  executive 
secretary,  American  Society  for  Cultural  Re- 
lations with  Russia. 

ELIZABETH  CLARKE,  appointed  case  supervisor  in 
charge  of  demonstration  undertaken  by  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  in  the  Children's 
Home,  Cincinnati. 

GAYLORD  LEE  CLARK,  elected  president,  Family 
Welfare  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.  succeed- 
ing W.  Ainsworth  Parker. 

JESSIE  CLARK,  now  disaster  relief  representative 
midwestern  branch,  Red  Cross. 

CARRIE  DAWSON,  Forrest  City,  appointed  Juv- 
enile court  officer,  St.  Francis  County,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  Mrs.  Norah  Fogg. 

MARGARET  L.  DE  WITT,  formerly  with  N.  Y. 
Children  s  Aid  Society,  now  full-time  super- 
visor, Yonkers  C.O.S. 

MILDRED  DONALDSON,  formerly  with  Mother's 
Assistance  Fund,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  now  on 
staff,  Berks  County  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Reading,  Pa. 

RUTH  DONCASTER,  formerly  with  Urban  League, 
New  York,  now  with  Family  Society,  Newark, 


DR.  W.  F.  DREWKY,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Central  State  Hospital,  Petersburg,  ap- 
pointed director,  new  Bureau  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 
ELLA  DUFF,  now  research  psychiatrist,  Mass. 

Society   for    Mental    Hygiene,    Boston. 
CECILE  FLYNN,  now  city  nurse,   Kaukauna,  Wis., 

succeeding    Mattie   Hayes. 

FRANCES  FRANCALANGIA,  formerly  relief  visitor, 
A.I.C.P.,  N.  Y.,  now  with  Y.W.C.A.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

ROSALIE    GRESHAM,    Pine    Bluff,    Ark.,    appointed 
chief   probation  officer,  Jefferson   County,   Little 
Rock,    Ark.,    succeeding   Grace    Strobridge. 
SYLVIA  HARRIS,  formerly  with  Institute  for  Crip- 
pled   and    Disabled    Men,    will    be    in    charge, 
social    service   department,    Gertrude    R.    Stein, 
Inc.,   Vocational   Service   Agency,   during  April 
and   May,   while   Miss   Stein  is  abroad. 
WINIFRED     HAUSAN,     director,     Bureau     of     Vo- 
cational   Service,    Los    Angeles    and    Pasadena 
Vocational    Bureau,    has    been    relieved    of    part 
of     detail     work     of     the     office     to     undertake 
advance   work   for   both  bureaus. 
VELMA     HOFFMAN,     formerly     Red     Cross     repre- 
sentative,   Georgia,    now    Red    Cross    field    rep- 
resentative.    Pacific  branch. 
HERBERT  HOOVER,  of  Washington,  D.   C.,  elected 

president,  American  Red  Cross. 
RUTH    WEAVER    HUBBARD,    formerly    educational 
director,     New    Haven    Visiting    Nurse     Assn., 
appointed      director,      Visiting      Nurse      Assn., 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    succeeding    Katherine    Tuck- 
er. 
JULIA    IPCAR,    now    on    staff,    Hebrew    Sheltering 

Guardian   Society,  N.   Y.   C. 

ANDREW  G.  JOHNSON,  formerly  superintendent, 
Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  appointed  super- 
intendent, N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys. 

DOROTHY  KAHN,     formerly     with     Hebrew     Be- 
,nevolent  Cociety,   Baltimore,   Md.,  now  executive 
director,   Jewish   Welfare   Society,   Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO,  formerly  with  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  Boston,  now  director,  St.  Louis 
Community  Fund  and  Council,  succeeding  El- 
wood  Street. 

MARY  G.  LEWIS,  now  county  probation  officer, 
Fremont  County,  Colo.,  succeeding  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Ewell. 

SAM     A.     LEWISOHN,    now    chairman,     Business 
Men's    Council,    Jewish    Federation,    New    York 
City,  succeeding  Dudley   Sicher. 
DR.    HOMER    MORRIS,    now    director,    Public    Re- 
lations,   Reading    Hospital,    Reading,    Pa. 
EDNA     MOSES,    member    of    research    staff,    Wel- 
fare Council  of  N.   Y.,  recently  married   Wray 
Hurt.    She  will   continue   her  work. 
CHARLOTTE  MURRAY,  now  Red  Cross  field  repre- 
sentative,   New    Mexico   and   Texas    Panhandle, 
succeeding   Ruby   Lanier. 

CORA  NEAL,  now  financial  secretary,  New  York 
League  for  Hard  of  Hearing,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

MRS.  HARVEY  NEWELL,  now  executive  secretary, 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.),  Girl  Scouts,  succeeding 
Kathryn  Lemly. 

DR.  ARTHUR  P.  NOYES,  formerly  with  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  appoint- 
ed superintendent,  Rhode  Island  State  Hospital 
for  Mental  Diseases,  Providence,  succeeding 
the  late  Dr.  Ransom  H.  Sartwell. 
JAMES  S.  OWEN;,  now  examiner,  Division  of 

Probation,    N.    Y. 
RICHARD   RANDALL,   elected  vice-president,   Family 

Welfare    Association,    Baltimore,    Md. 
DR.   ISAAC  D.    RAWLINGS.   formerly  director,   Pub- 
lic   Health    of     Illinois,     now     assistant    health 
commissioner,    Chicago,    111. 

DR.  W.  R.  REDDEN,  formerly  national  medical 
officer,  American  Red  Cross,  now  associate 
director,  Health  Department  Service,  Cleanli- 
ness Institute,  New  York. 

MARY  M.  RICHARDSON,  formerly  with  Providence 
District    Nursing   Assn.,    appointed    director    of 
nurses,  Manhattan  Maternity  and  Dispensary. 
DR.  I.  C.  RIGGIN,  formerly  secretary,  Heart  Coun- 
cil  of    Greater    Cincinnati,    appointed    executive 
secretary,  American  Heart  Assn. 
ELLA  H.   RIGNEY,   now  publicity  director,   Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  N.  Y.  C. 
EDMUND    B.    ROGERS,    Denver,    Colo.,    appointed 

superintendent,  Rocky  Mountain  Natl.  Park. 
F.    C.   ROGERS,   formerly   scout   executive,    Racine 
Wis.,    appointed    scout    executive    South    Bend 
Council,    Boy    Scouts    of    America,    succeeding 
Chief    C.    H.    Barnes,    who   died. 

EDGAR  H.  RUE,  now  extension  secretary,  National 
Probation  Assn. 

HARRIET  RYAN,  appointed  children's  worker  Bu- 
reau for  Organized  Service,  Macon,  Ga. 

WINIFRED  SALISBURY,  formerly  with  Friendly 
Inn  Settlement,  Cleveland,  now  director  In- 
wood  House. 

PAULINE  SCHWARTZ,  now  on  staff.  Hebrew  Shel- 
tering Guardian  Society,  N.  Y.  C. 

MARY  B.  SCOTT,  formerly  with  Henry  Street  Set. 
tlement,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  now  secretary,  district 
Visiting  Nurses  Assn.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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ELLEN    SHARPE    R.N.,    formerly    with    Chili 
Service,  N.  Y.  Tuberculosis  and  Health  . 
appointed    secretary,    Staten    Island    Comn 
N.  Y.  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Assn. 
HARRY    SHELDON,    appointed    director     Red 
service,    U.    S.    Veteran's    Hospital,    Ft. 
Colo.,    succeeding   Gertruder    Carper. 
MARY     M.     SLABOLEPSZY,     now    on     staff, 

Social    Welfare   League,   Reading,    Pa. 
ELIZABETH    SLATTERY,    formerly    with    St. 
Provident  Assn.,  now  on  staff,  Denver  Ca 
Charities. 

F.   LESLIE  SMITH,  formerly  of  research  div 
Community    Welfare    Federation,    Los    Am 
now   with   social-service  department,   Lane 
Entalj    San    Francisco. 

CLARA  SOMERVILLE,   formerly  in  charge  of  st 
made    by    Central    Division    of    the    Red    I 
and  for  the  National  Y.W.C.A.,  now  in  cl 
of    department    of    research    under    Counc 
Social  Agencies,   Washington.   D.   C. 
DR.    JOHN    D.    SPSLLMAN,    formerly    supt.    T 
Infirmary  and  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  La., 
supt.    Montefiore   Hospital,    Pittsburgh,    Pa 
ADELI.A   STERRETT,  now  associate  director,  Y 
People's    Work,    Penn.    State    Sabbath    S 
Assn.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
EDITH    TALLMAN,    appointed    special    Red    < 

field    representative,    Pacific    branch. 
IMOOENE     TAMPLIN,     appointed     office     secre 

Macon    Community    Chest,    Macon,    Ga. 
HELEN    A.    TUFTS,    formerly    Red    Cross    wo 
South    Dakota,    now    member    of    staff,    Bu 
of    Vocational    Service,    Los    Angeles. 
MYRA   VAN   NOSTRAND,   appointed  Red   Cross 

representative,    northern   Indiana. 
MRS.    FELIX    M.    WARBURG,   now   president, 

H.A..    New    York    City. 

MARY    JANE    WEAVER    appointed    executive    si 

tary,    Beaver   County   Community   Chest,   P 

GAYLORD   S. WHITE,   now  acting  president,   Ur 

Neighborhood    Houses,    New    York,    succee 

Henry   Bruere. 

M.  IRENE  WICHTWICK,  appointed  director,  Ca: 

Club,  New  York  City,  succeeding  Anne  Hy 

resigned  to  marry  Joseph  E.  Murphy,  publis 

Minneapolis    Tribune. 

JULIA  P.  WILKINSON,  now  field  secretary,  An 

can   Nurses'   Assn. 

MRS.  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS,  now  chief  proba 
officer  and  referee,  Pulaski  County  Tuve 
Court,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  Mrs. 
P.  McDermott. 

ENSIGN    MABEL   WILSON,   formerly  assistant 
erintendent,    Boston    Home   and    Hospital 
superintendent,       Salvation       Army       Worn 
Home,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MARCIA    WITTENBERG,    formerly    with    social 
vice    department,    Lenox    Hill    Hospital,    1 
York,   now  with  new  social  service  departm 
Brownsville-East     New     York     Hospital,     I 

ELEANOR    WOOD,    now    assistant    secretary,    he:-' 
division,  Welfare  Council,  St  Louis. 

MINNIE   WOOD,    formerly  tuberculosis  nurse, 
cine    Health    Dept.,    now    assistant    superinl 
dent,    Sunny    Rest    Sanatorium,    Racine,    V 

SAVEL  ZIMAND,  now  chief  of  staff,  Bellevue-Y 
ville  Health  District,  New  York  City. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

MARIAN   BEAN,   executive  secretary,   Mass.    Ch: 

rens    Aid    Society,    Fitchburg,    Mass.,    resigl 

to  marry  Foster  C.  Whidden. 
RUTH    BEROLZHEIMER,  in  charge  of  financial 

partment.    Child    Welfare    League   of    Amer 

resigned. 
DR.     ERNEST     P.     BOAS,     superintendent,     Mor. 

fiore    Hospital,    New    York    Citv.   retired. 
KATHERINE    BOWMAN,    resigned    as    financial    s 

retary,    Whittier    House,    Jersey    City,    N. 
MARIE  A.   FOLEY,  on  leave  of  absence  from  1 

York  Dispensary,  New  York  City. 
LILLIAN    T.    HENNESSEY,    resigned    as    direct'1 

Red    Cross    Service,    U.    S.    Veterans   Hospit 

Northport,   L.    I. 
DORIS   HOWARD,   resigned  as  director,   Red   Cn 

Service,      U.    S.      Veterans      Hospital,      Wax 

Walla,  Wash. 
ALFRED  J.  MASTERS,  chief  probation  officer,   Mo 

roe   County    Court,   Rochester,   N.   Y.,  and   fi 

probation    officer   in   N.    Y.    State,    retired    F 

ruary    1,    1929. 

SARAH   ORAM,   resigned   from   staff,   Welfare  Ft 
eration  of  Reading  and  Berks  County,  Readii 

ELLA   H.    PORTER,    assistant   director,    New    Yo 
State    Division    of    Vital    Statistics,    and    sta 


employe   for  thirty  years,  retired. 
KATHERINE    STONER,    resigned    from    staff. 


W 


..  —  ___.,_     ^  .  „„  t,^      ,  toi^'icu     11  uiu     siaii ,      vr 

fare  Federation  of  Reading  and  Berks  Count 
Reading.   Pa. 

OLLIE    TINLEY,    visitor,    Bureau    for    Organize 
Service,   Macon,  Ga.,  resigned. 

Deaths 

HALEY    FISKE,    president,    Metropolitan    Life    I 

surance  Co. 
JOSEPH    S.    MEDLER,    probation    officer,    Brookly 

Division,   Children's    Court. 


A  NEW  JOURNAL 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ABSTRACTS 

FIRST  ISSUE  MARCH  1 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ABSTRACTS  is  of  value 
to  the  SOCIAL  WORKER,  the  BUSINESS  and 
PROFESSIONAL  MAN  or  WOMAN,  and 
the  GENERAL  READER,  as  well  as  to  the 
SCHOLAR  and  RESEARCH  WORKER. 

It  brings  each  month  summaries  up  to  300  words 
in  length  of  significant  articles  in  HEALTH  and 
SOCIAL  WELFARE,  WORLD  POLITICS, 
NATIONALITIES  and  RACES,  CASE  WORK 
with  INDIVIDUALS  and  FAMILIES,  SO- 
CIAL WORK  with  GROUPS,  COMMUNITY 
PLANNING,  and  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION, 
carefully  classified  and  cross-referenced. 

ONE  PAGE  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AB- 
STRACTS will  introduce  you  to  some  SIX  to 
TEN  ARTICLE'S,  often  drawn  from  as  many 
periodicals.  The  journal  will  prove  indispensable 
in  keeping  abreast  of  the  rapid  output  of  signifi- 
cant articles  in  SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS, 
HISTORY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  CUL- 
TURAL ANTHROPOLOGY,  HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY,  and  STATISTICS. 


SOME  STATISTICS: 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ABSTRACTS  has  at  present 
i  ,000  abstractors  writing  summaries  of  articles  in 
their  particular  fields. 

120  Consulting  Editors 'advising  in  their  specialties. 
A  small  international  group  of  Advisory  Editors. 
A  central  staff  of  8  Editors. 


It  is  planned  during  the  first  year  to  publish  15,000 
abstracts. 

3,000  periodicals  in  22  languages  are  now  checked 
regularly  for  worth-while  articles,  and  the  list 
is  growing  steadily. 


F.  STUART  CHAPIN,  Editor-in-Chief 


You  Cannot  Afford  to  Miss  This  Journal 
Subscribe  Now  and  Be  Assured  a  Complete  Set 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ISAIAH    BOWMAN,   Chairman 
American    Geographical   Society 

DAVIS   R.    DEWEY 

American    Economic    Association 

ELLSWORTH     PARIS 

American   Sociological   Society 

FREDERIC    A.    OGG 

American    Political   Science    Association 

CARLTON    J.    H.    HAYES 

American  Historical  Association 
FRANK  A.  ROSS 

Americai:  Statistical  Association 
CLARK  WISSLER 

American    Anthropological   Association 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  Social  Science  Abstracts 
beginning  with  the  first  issue  (March,  1929).  Subscription  rate:  $6 
in  the  United  States;  $6.50  elsewhere. 


I  enclose  $. 
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Address     . . 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ABSTRACTS,  611  Fayerweather  Hall 

Columbia   University,   New  York  City.  S-M-29 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCY 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 
INC.  —  Mri.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  law  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND  INC.—  ,25  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.  M  C 
Migel,  President;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Direc- 
tor of  Information;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 
of  Research. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION —  Alice  L.  Edwardi  executive 
secretary  617  Mill.  Bldg..  Wa"?ngVon! 
p.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
bons  ,n  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
Frnn  7--  PubU"h«  "onthly  Journal  of  Home 
.Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bide 
Washmgtan,  D.  C;  of  business  managfr 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 

CIATON—  370  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  tie 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  disease!;  to 
advise  ,n  organnation  of  state  and  local 

due,   S2  ™"?  p,rof-ram"-     Annual  -SL 
i   $2.00  including   monthly   journal 


Soper  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
dissemmate  information  concerning  the  ,ymp 

prevention^ 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE    BUREAU 


overn«~.     »,  carefully  selected 

governesses,    tutors,    companions,    and    play 

mln"  Director         rmat'°n  add™s'  J«»  &r'- 
CHILD       WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 


—  CC  Carstens,  director,  130 

f    fc-u        rwt>  Ncw  York   CitT-     A  le»«ue 
f  children  s  agencies  and  institution,  to  V- 
cure    improved    standards    and    methods    to 

£?.'  w?tIiOU'^fidd\°fJWork-  li  als°  «'>*" 
ites  with  other  children's  agencies,  cities 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  group,  to  work  out  worth-while  result. 
Interred.  "  "elfare  in  which  the"  "« 


»ot  .  - 

PORATED—  Dobb.-Ferry-on.Hud.on,  New 
lor  K.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
:ducation  and  development  of  problem  boy. 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement—  ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS—  i05  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women'i 

home    mission    boards    of    the    United    States 

and    Canada.      Purpose:    To   unify    effort    by 

consultation   and   cooperation   in   action. 

Florence   E.   Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Migrant    Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 

tary. 
Religious      Work      for      Indian      Schools, 

Helen    M.    Brickman,    Director. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People 

follow-up   of  New  Americans. 
Women's      interdenominational      groups    — 
state,    county,    and    local—  are    affiliated. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General- Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FED EH AL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA—  Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.    Rev.    C.     S.    Macfarland    and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sec'.;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,   New    York   City. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.   Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tipny,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Hajnes,  Sec'y. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION  AND  THE  NEGRO— 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Dogan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn,  Founder.  Wiley  College,  Marshall, 
Texas. 

GIRLS       FRIENDLY       SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA — 15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standard,  of  daily  living 
in  the  home,  in  the  bu.ines.  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME 
AND  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

is  a  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  chil- 
dren', home  finding  organizations.  Herman 
Newman,  President;  John  L.  Sutton,  First 
Vice-President;  Owen  J.  Lovejoy,  Second 
Vice-President ;  Dimmitt  C.  Hutchins,  Coun- 
sel; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
203  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Let's  Murder  Mrs.  X. 

I"  ET  all  of  us  workers  in  every  wel- 
L^  fare  field  whet  our  pens  and  load 
our  typewriters  for  the  belated  laying- 
low  of  Mrs.  X,  Mr.  A,  Miss  B,  and 
those  other  Alphabetical  who've  been 
dehumanizing  pamphlets,  letters,  bulle- 
tins, circulars  and  annual  reports  these 
many  years! 

Let's  sharpen  our  sense  of  values, 
and  wade  into  the  gory  work  of  anni- 
hilating this  tribe  of  nonentities  which 
has  made  tons  of  our  pleas  and  pub- 
licity as  appealing  as  an  algebraic 
formula. 

Regardless  of  time,  place  or  circum- 
stance, let's  kill  off  forever  these 
staring  initials  that  stifle  the  pulling 
power  of  even  the  most  gripping  stories 
of  human  interest. 

Let's  show  the  public,  which  sup- 
ports our  work,  that  we  can  at  least 
match  the  minds  which  name  Pullman 
cars  and  freight  and  passenger  trains. 
If  necessary,  let's  expel  from  our  ranks 
those  who  cannot  coin  suitable  substi- 
tutes for  Mr.  G.,  Mrs.  T.,  and 
Miss  R. 

If  a  majority  of  us  objects  to  mur- 
der, lets  seek  relief  more  peaceably. 

— Leigh  Mitchell  Hedges,  in  Bulletin   of 
Child    Welfare    League    of    America. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMI1 

TEE Wiley   H.    Swift,   acting  general   si 

retary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  * 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  condu 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advi 
on  administration;  to  furnish  informatio 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10  $25  at 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  '"rl 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUN< 
WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCW 

TIONS Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  presidenl 

Miss     Anna     V.     Rice,     General     Secretary 
Miss    Emma    Hirth,    Miss    Helen    A.    Dav 
Associate  Secretaries;  600  Lexington  Avenu 
New     York     City.     This    organization    mail 
tains   a   staff  of   executive  and  traveling 
retaries    for    advisory    work    in    the     Unite 
States  in    1,034  local   Y.   W.   C.   A.'s  on  b. 
half     of     the     industrial,     business,     studen 
foreign    born,    Indian,    colored    and    younge 
girls.     It    has    103    American    secretaries 
work    in     16    centers    in    the    Orient,    Lat 
America  and  Europe. 
NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE  ASSO 
CIATION,   INC.    (est,  1912.  incorp.1914 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building 
character  in  the  children  of  America  throui 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodi< 
minds,    and    spirits.     Its    method    is,    in    cc 
operation    with   other   organization.,   to   ori 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  char 
slides,    and    insignia.     Through   its   "Knigb 
hood    of    Youth"    it    provides   home.,    schoo 
and  church   schools  with   a  method   of   ch.il 
acter  training  through   actual   practice.     Offil 
cers:    Dr.    John    H.    Finley,    Pres.;    Charlal 
F.    Powlison,   Gen.    Sec'y. 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC— Dr.  Willianj 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlw 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  B.1 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarenct  J, 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W, 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  Cental  problems  in  human  behavior, ! 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  month- 
ly, $1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Porter    R.    Lee,    president,    New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'v,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle, 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  tb. 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  .11 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS-Mr..  S.  M.  N.  Marrs, 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN— Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintain. 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Quarterly 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."  Mrs.  Maurice  L. 
Goldman,  Chairman;  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Sec'y. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  of 
education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. 
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i  4VTIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. — t70  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Mis§  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for   health    work   among    colored    people. 
To  create  and   stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,  help  educate  and  place  young 

colored  women  in  public  health  work. 
Work     supported     by     memberships     and 
voluntary    contributions. 

TIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING — 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Anne  I,.  Hanscn,  President.  Organized  to 
promote  public  health  nursing,  establish 
standards,  offer  field  advisory  service,  collect 
statistics  and  information  on  current  practices. 
Official  monthly  magazine:  The  Public  Health 
Nurse. 

TIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

HE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS — \t  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  Tc  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 


and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie,  president;  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Rollings  worth 
Wood.  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Tones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION— Mrs.  Ella  A. 
Boole  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of 
endeavor.  Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA —  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  311  South 
Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  pub- 
lication, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary, 
lo  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation, 
laygrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 

Ci.     athletics,     music,     drama,     camping 
e  play,  are  all  mean*  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— A.  institution  for 

the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
m  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton  prin. 
cipal;  W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FOUNDATION  FOR 
HEALTH,  Inc.—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Lenna  M.  Means,  M.D.,  Med.  Dir. 
To  create,  among  the  apparently  well,  an  in- 
dividual and  community  health  consciousness 
by  interpreting  the  technique  of  the  health 
examination  and  a  definitely  prescribed 
health  building  program  with  Positive  Health 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  Official  Text:  Hand- 
book on  Positive  Health,  $1.50.  Courses  in 
Good  Body  Mechanics  adapted  to  group  and 
individual  needs. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  153) 

1915,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  war.  After  serving  srven 
:ars  in   a   French  prison  he  was  sent,  with   others,   to   the 
tony  to  serve  several  years  more.  Those  who  are  still  alive 
ire  free  to  return  to  France.  "But,"  says  de  Theze,  "if  we 
hardly  keep  body  and  soul  together,  how  find  the_  means 
crossing    the    ocean?   Are   we    destined,    after   paying    the 
.Jialty  exacted  by  military  justice,  to  a  slow  agony,  under  a 
urning  tropical  sky,   without   hope  of   ever   quitting   this   hell 

earth?" 

This    letter   from   de   Theze   came    through    Mr.    Runham 
Jrown,  the  secretary  of  the  War  Resisters'  International,  who 
that  some  people  in  America  might  help  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  get  back  to  France.  It  was  not  easy  to  verify 
he   story,   but   finally   full   corrobration   was   secured   through 
lonsieur  Amiot,  lawyer  at  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Paris,  who 
new  the  whole  case  and  has  even  kept  in  touch  with  M.  de 
heze's  mother,  who  is  living  in  straitened  circumstances  and 
nnot  help  her  son. 
It  does  seem  as   if   there   were   people  who  would   be   glad 
to  help  such  a  man  get  back,  not  only  to  his  mother,  but  to  his 
itry,   where   he  can   use   his  talents   to  secure   the   release 
Guiana  of  some  twenty  of  his  comrades  who  share  his 
.(light.     At  any  rate,  some  of  us   are  banking  on   it,   and  the 
^Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  has  undertaken  to  see  that  Devil's 
(island  has  at  least  one  less  inmate. 

PAUL  JONES 

383  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


Children's  Institutions 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  criticism  by  Mr.  Hollander  [The  Survey, 
March  15]  of  Dr.  Reeder's  article  in  the  January  Midmonthly 
Survey  leaves  the  impression  that  the  millennium  has  been 
reached  in  the  system  of  foster  home  care  and  that  institutions, 
no  matter  how  progressive  and  alert,  have  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  caring  for  dependent  children  (at  least  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore). 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  these  perennial  discussions 
concerning  institutional  and  foster-home  care  would  get  further 
and  possibly  become  less  frequent  if  we  had  something  more 
specific  to  talk  about.  For  example;  Do  we  know  how  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  institutional  care  is?  Have  any  institu- 
tions made  a  survey  of  their  discharged  children  to  find  out 
how  they  are  doing  in  after  life?  We  have  had  one  or  more 
self-examinations  of  this  sort  by  child-placing  agencies,  but 
I  recall  none  by  institutions.  In  any  event,  we  cannot  have  too 
many  from  both  fields  of  child  care.  The  findings  of  such 
surveys  would  certainly  be  something  upon  which  to  base  the 
effectiveness  of  the  two  methods  of  care. 

What  child  placing  needs  is  not  advocates  who  believe  so 
thoroughly  in  their  system  that  they  see  no  good  in  any  other 
and  no  defects  in  their  own,  but  it  does  need  advocates  who 
are  as  willing  to  acknowledge  the  limitations  of  their  method 
as  Dr.  Reeder  has  been  in  reciting  the  short-comings  of 
institutional  care. 

GEORGE  EHINGER 

Elizabeth  W .  Murphey  School,  Dover,  Delaware. 
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THE  SURVEY 


1 12  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  woman  over  thirty,  with 
some  executive  ability,  for  Supervisor  of  play- 
ground and  neighborhood  center.  Desirable  qual- 
ifications: Some  experience  in  social  service,  in- 
terest in  progressive  educational  projects  and 
knowledge  of  recreation  techniques.  6341 

SUBVEY. 


WANTED:  EMPLOYMENT  SECRETARY 
for  Working  Girls  Club  of  400  members.  Ex- 
perience in  Social  Case  Work  and  Placement 
work  with  Girls  required.  Good  salary  to  person 
with  adequate  training  and  background.  Reply, 
Huntington  Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DIRECTOR  for  women's  and  children's  camp 
in  mid-western  city.  Prefer  one  with  nursing 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Several 
volunteer  counselors  also  desired.  Write  full 
details  to  Box  6343  SUIVEY. 


WANTED:  Experienced  family  case  worker 
in  mid-western  city  of  125,000.  College  graduate 
with  school  of  social  work  training  preferred. 
Beginning  salary  $1,800.  6347  SUKVEY. 


WANTED:  A  Social  Worker  for  the  Staff  of 
a  general  Hospital  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  United  States.  Must  be  college  graduate  with 
either  two  years  case  work  experience  or  certifi- 
cate from  a  school  of  Social  Work.  6249  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  A  Medical  Social  Worker,  in- 
terested in  the  rehabilitation  of  tuberculous  per- 
sons and  those  suffering  from  heart  disease. 
State  age,  religion,  general  education,  training 
and  experience.  Send  photograph.  6331  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  For  the  months  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust, Recreational  Director  for  girls.  Applicant 
must  have  had  training  in  music  and  house- 
hold arts.  One  month  in  the  country  and  one 
month  at  the  shore.  Apply,  Superintendent  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  Newington,  Conn. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY;  expected  to  do 
some  case  work;  long  established  family  welfare 
society;  medium  sized  Eastern  city.  6309  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Man  or  women  under  thirty-five 
with  educational  and  recreational  training  to 
plan  and  supervise  club  and  class  activities  in 
New  York  City  settlement  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  senior  boys  and  girls.  Must  be  familiar 
with  play  school  program  and  interested  in  pro- 
gressive education.  Non-resident.  6344  SURVEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  settlement  house.  Must 
be  experienced.  Room  and  board  in  return  for 
service.  6328  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORK- 
ER. Please  state  experience,  age  and  remunera- 
tion desired,  giving  all  information  that  will  de- 
scribe your  qualifications.  Jewish  Welfare  Fede- 
ration, 555  East  Rich  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


MATRON  for  congregate  institution  (fifty 
children).  Write  giving  education,  experience, 
minimum  salary  expected,  to  Hebrew  Orphans 
Home,  780  Washington  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED:  TRAINED  CASE  WORKER,  for 
visitor's  position  in  Family  Social  Work.  United 
Jewish  Charities,  493  Ann  Street,  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Attention  M.E. 


WANTED:  An  Executive  for  a  Health  Center 
in  the  foreign  section  of  a  large  city.  Person 
may  either  have  had  social  work  or  nursing 
training  or  preferbaly  a  combination  of  both. 
Give  education,  training,  age,  religion.  Send 
photograph.  6332  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Enthusiastic  social  worker  or 
teacher  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The  Survey 
locally.  Liberal  commissions.  Address  THX 
SURVEY,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


INSTITUTIONAL     AND     WELFARE     SERVICE 

Patronage    of    this    Department   of 
THE    WILLIS    HAWLEY    EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers,  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications  and   Correspondence  to   OLIVE    P.    HAWLEY,    Director 
12   Court   St.,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y.  Phones   Triangle    0447-8 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the  right  person  takes  experience  and  a  fine  judgment  of  per- 
sonalities.    We  are  qualified  to  do  the  preliminary  selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare    and    Religious    Organizations    with    executive 
secretaries,  club  and  recreation  leaders,  psychiatric  social  -workers,  public  health 
nurses,  church  secretaries,  and  other   personnel. 

For  Institutions:  superintendents  and  assistants,  children's  supervisors,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospitals:  superintendents,  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
technicians,  occupational  therapists,  historians,  and  office  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East    Forty-second    Street 
New   York,    N.    Y. 

Our    service    to    employers    is    without    charge 


Aaency    Telephone 
Ashland    6000 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work   Dept.   in  charge  of   Pauline   R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.     University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sr  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington    2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  thow  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  other*. 


NEWYORK  EXCHANGE  for  WOMANS  WORK 

VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 

(Agency) 

541    Madison    Avenue  Plaza  2330 

Offers  placement  service  for  secretary 
stenographers  with  COLLEGE  BACK- 
GROUND and  for  executives  in  all  typc^ 
of  food  work.  Applications  must  be  nude 
in  person. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laborator 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every 
where.  Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen 
tral  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


MEN    WANTED 

MEN   interested   in   advancing   in   the    field   o 
institution     and     social     work     are     wanted     a* 
students   in    The    National    Training    School    for 
Institution   Executives  and  Other  Workers.      See 
classified   Ad  on  Page   159. 

WORKERS    WANTED 


LARGE. JEWISH  settlement  in  East  will  have 
opening  this  fall  for  woman  to  assist  director  of 
club  and  class  work.  Training  and  experience 
essential.  6308  SURVEY. 


WANTED :  A  superintendent,  for  an  orthodox 
institution  for  aged,  helpless  and  infirm  Jews, 
housing  about  150  inmates.  Applicant  must  be 
an  observer  of  orthodox  Judaism.  State  age, 
previous  experience,  qualifications  and  give 
reference.  Louis  Cohen,  Associated  Jewish 
Charities,  205  W.  Lombard  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Girls'  Cottage 
Industrial  School,  Swcetsburg,  Province  ot 
Quebec,  Canada.  School  cares  for  Non-Catholic 
juvenile  delinquents  of  province.  Capacity  forty 
girls.  Situated  in  country  town  fifty  miles  from 
Montreal.  Opportuniy  for  interesting  and  con- 
structive work.  Salary  $1800  per  annum  and 
maintenance.  Apply  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
Cotton,  1227  Sherbrooke  Street  W.,  Montreal, 
Canada. 


Alice   Bradley,   famous   expert, 
ihows  just  hou*  to  make  holm;  cook- 
2  ing,    cake-making,    candy-  making 
give  big  profits      How  to  cater,  run 
rofitable    TEA    ROOMS,  Motor  Inns.    Cafeter- 
ia*, etc..— over  51  Waya  t>.  .M:.k«   Money,  in  your 
own  buaineae  or    good    petition.     Write    today    (or 
ill,...     booklet.     "Cookinc     for     Profit,"     it'e    FREE. 
America*   n.hool  ef  Home   Economic,,  S71  B.  islh  St.,  CU<4|» 

SURVEY) 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


.ce 


MTED,  by  thoroughly  trained  crafts  and 
iker,  position  preferably  vicinity  of  New 
or  Middle  West.  References  and  par- 
i.  Address  6357  SURVEY. 


3CUTIVE:  College  Graduate,  ten  years' 
•nee  in  family  welfare  work  and  hospital 
"service,  wishes  to  change  her  position, 
near  Philadelphia.  Address  6354  SURVEY. 


IP    OR    PLAYGROUND    position    wanted 
lio  primary  teacher,   musical.     Appreciation 
ability    with    my    little    boy    prompts    this 
sement  by   librarian.     6356   SURVEY. 


ERIENCED  NURSERY  NURSE  de- 
position in  a  small  Orphanage.  Capable 
ness.  6355  SURVEY. 


XEGE    GIRL,    interested    in   children,    de- 
position   as    companion    for    summer.     6353 

Y. 


UNG  MAN,  36,  long  experience  managing 
wishes  position  as  supervisor.  Available 
lately.  Best  of  references.  6350  SURVEY. 


PERIENCED  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE 
like  charge  of  a  large  institution.  Address 
SURVEY. 


MAN  of  experience  in  institutional  work 
s  a  position  as  matron,  in  an  orphanage, 
for  aged,  day  nursery,  or  as  boys  super- 
Preferably  in  South  or  North  Dakota, 
stant.  Write  Box  118,  Grand  Forks,  North 


PERINTENDENT    of  Jewish     Orphanage 

for  vacancy.     17   years'  experience  in  child 

-e     work.      Nine     years  as    superintendent, 

•e    graduate.      Married.  6358    SURVEY. 


ADUATE  SOCIAL  WORKER  with  twelve 
experience,  child  welfare,  family  rehabilita- 

.nd  probation  work,  desires  position  in  South. 
SURVEY. 


LPERIENCED,    TRAINED    EXECUTIVE 
•8    superintendency     child-caring    institution; 
ugh  knowledge  of  work;  active,  progressive. 
SURVEY. 


MJTED:  Position  as  Superintendent  in  small 
rution  for  delinquent  boys,  have  had  fifteen 
l  experience.  Can  furnish  splendid  references. 
SURVEY. 


Superintendent     of 
,  s    Exctuive    of    chil- 

institutional     facilities;     by 


ANTED:  position  a 
ren's  Institution,  or 
's  agency  with 

having    had    sixteen    years    experience    in 
work.      6330    SURVEY. 


!)YS     WORKER:      Agriculturalist;      manual 
Ling,    clubs,    classes,    camp,     college     courses, 
interest.     Wide  institution  experience.     Re- 
6359  SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 


;  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
»rt  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
rtterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
ry  $3.00  year.  370  Seventh  Ave., 

York,    N.    Y. 
«AL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year:  pub- 
shed  by   the   National   Committee  for  Mental 
ygiene    370    Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS 


MAKING   FOR   PROFIT,   by   Alice  Bradley, 
.._..  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
iwork  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
for    APPROVED    Home-Made    Candies: 
with    sample    "work   sheet".    Am.    Sen.    ol 
omics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

LEADERSHIP.    A     Practical     Pro- 


ugla 


SUMMER  1 

positions  now  ' 
being  filled.  ; 
College  men  ; 
are  needed  as  ' 
counselors 

and  as  assistant  directors  in 
camps  for  under  privileged 
boys.  Salaries  according  to 
experience  from  $75  to  $200 
with  living  expenses. 


(Agency) 

130  EAST  asnd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


RESORT 


REST  IN  ENGLAND 

Medieval  moated  farm;  simple  living; 
mild  plumbing;  ample  conversation,  and 
no  sightseeing  (unless  desired)  $20  weekly 
inclusive. 

Miss   Balfour,    New   Bells,    Haughley 
Suffolk,  England 

FOR  RENT 

OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAGE, 

furnished   for   six.     Two   miles   from  lake 
sports.     Rent  $40   a   month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 
Agencies,    Indianapolis. 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop  Inc. 

420  East  22nd  Street 


Multi- 
graphing 
Typewriting 


I  ALGONQUIN  I 
I  5046-5047-5048  I 
L^_^__—  I 


Addres.int 


Ask  the  Survey  About  Us! 


1000   &'/2    x    11    Bond    Letterhead* 

printed,  $3.95 

1000    6Ji    Envelopes,    $2.95 

1000   Business  cards,  $2.95 

100    Visiting    cards,  $1.00 

Postpaid.     Service    and    Satisfaction. 

Typewriting,      Mailing,      Addressing. 

FOX  SERVICE 

2239    St.    Albans    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


$.50. 


WANTED:  position  as  matron  in  institution 
or  headworker  or  assistant  in  settlement  by  wo- 
man of  varied  experience  in  welfare  work.  6334 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  WOMAN.  Three  years 
as  executive  secretary  of  large  civic  organization. 
Experienced  in  publicity  work  and  editing  ot 
organization  bulletin.  Attractive  personality, 
meets  public  well,  highly  recommended.  6345 
PURVEY. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 
THE  NEED 


for      trained      executives      and 

other   workers    in    institutions? 
Do  you   realize  the   constant   demand 
from    Boards    of    Directors   for   prac- 
tically   trained    workers    to    fill     im- 
portant  positions? 

The  National  Training  School  for 
Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  tech- 
nical training,  for  this  field.  The 
first  School  of  its  type  in  the 
country. 

Twelve  Week  Spring  Course  now 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Summer  Institute 

to  be  conducted  at 
The  Children's  Village 

July  9  to   August  20 
Registrations   now  open. 

Address: 

MR.  LEON   C.   FAULKNER 
Managing   Director 


MR.    LEONARD    W.    MAYO 
Dean 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 
Dobbs  Ferry,   New  York 


Wetter— Cheaper—  Quicker 

We  have  complete  equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheapir 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing  Company 

34th  Street  at  8th   Avenue 

LackaTvanna    1830 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHORS'  RESEARCH  BUREAN,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp.   111.   handbook— It's  FKEE.   Home-study 

Domestic   Science   courses,   for   teaching.    Institution 

management,  etc..   and  (or  home   making   efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Cnlcaa. 


APARTMENT  TO  SHARE 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wanted  to  share  large, 
modern  studio  and  bedroom  with  girl  student. 
Just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  down-town.  Reasonable. 
6351  SURVEY. 


APPEAL 


IS  THERE  A  READER  of  The  Survey  who 
would  be  interested  in  financially  aiding  girl 
student  to  give  full  time  to  her  studies  for  six 
months?  Teacher,  6352  SURVEY. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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WHAT  DOES  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK  OFFER  AS 
A   CAREER? 

(5)  ".  .  .  Jewish  social  workers  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  tn  the  front  ranks 
among  those  who  aim  to  contribute  to  civic  and  social  betterment." 
(See  Pamphlet,  p.  6.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers   a  course   of  study  to  college  graduates   in 
preparation   for  Jewish  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession. Scholarships  and  Fellowships  rang- 
ing from  $150  to  $100  are  available 
for  the  next  school  year  which 
will  begin   Sept.   30,    1929. 


For  full  information,  address  the  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

71  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  8-August  1 6 

School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN: 

Psychiatric  Method  to  be  used  in  Children's 
Work  and  Family  Work 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Wort 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental 
Hygiene    as   it    relates    to    Education 

Addreit 

THE  DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


tlntoersitjp  of  Chicago 

(Eftc  (graduate  fecfjool  of  Social  feerbice  3  bmtmstration 

Spring  Quarter,  April  I — June  12 

Summer  Quarter,  First   Term,  June  17 — July  24 
Second  Term,  July  25 — Aug.  30 

Academic  Year,  1929-30,  begins  October  I,  1930 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 


|EW    YORK,    where    280    national 
health    and    welfare    organisations 
have  their  headquarters,  offers  an  incom- 
parable environment  in  which  to  train  for 
social  work  which  is  national  in  scope. 
<^  <^  &     The  Summer  Quarter 
begins  June  seventeenth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Eatt  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


THE     PENNSYLVANIA     SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

A  New  Program   of 

Graduate  Training 

for 

Community  Social  Work,   Social 
Case  Work  and   Public   Health   Nursing 


3  I  I   South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


CAMP 


-CjLLLIPUT 


—  a  new  idea  — 
a  camp  for  4  to  9  year  olds. 

A  real  house;  ideal  surroundings;  accessible.  Staff 
composed  entirely  of  experts  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  care  and  guidance  of  small  children.  Resi- 
dent physician;  trained  nurse.  Limited  enrollment. 
Endorsed.  ANNE  JOSEPHSON,  Director,  1880 
University  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Combines  advantages  of  home,  camp  and  school. 


THE  LEAVEN  AND  THE  LOAF 

By  Mary 


NEW  SCHOOLS  ABROAD   *    *    -    Gertrude  Hartman 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  AT  YALE  •  Donald  Slesinger 

NEW  SPRING  BOOKS  ri«m 


Ahe  child  is  father 
to  the  man 

f  in  a  health  sense \  too  1 


HABITS  of  cleanness,  estab- 
lished early  in  life,  exert  a 
powerful  influence  for  healthy, 
happy,  and  efficient  living  all 
through  the  years. 

School  and*  home  share  the 
obligation  of  providing  children 
with  examples,  incentives,  and 
facilities  which  will  promote 
cleanliness. 

At.  this  season  Child  Health 
Day  focuses  the  attention  of  the 
nation  on  the  child,  and  edu- 
cators redouble  their  efforts  to 
provide  children  with  the  best 


environment  possible  for  their 
heritage  of  health. 

Through  its  professional  staff, 
Cleanliness  Institute  cooperates 
with  Schools,  health  depart- 
ments, social  service  organiza- 
tions, industrial,  and  other 
groups. 

As  we  review  the  accomplish 
ments  of  the  past,  let  us  look 
to  the  future  with  renewed  en- 
thusiasm for  progress. 

You  are  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Institute. 


CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare  by 
teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 


45  EAST  17th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


TM  BUmTlY,  published  semi-monthly  and  copyright  1929  by  SURVEY  Ati&OCIAX  i:s.  Inc..  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price:  this  lisue  (May  1,  1921. 
Vol.  LXII,  N».  I)  80  cti. ;  $5  a  year;  foreign  postage,  $1  extra;  Canadian  60  cts.  Changes  of  address  should  be  mailed  to  us  two  weeks  In  adracce.  When  payment  Is 
by  check  a  receipt  will  be  sent  only  upon  request.  Entered  as  second-class  matter,  March  25,  1909.  at  the  post  office.  New  York.  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1379 
Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  In  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3.  1917.  authorized  June  26,  191S.  President,  Robert  W.  DeForest. 

Secretary,    John    Palrarr   Gavlt.     Treasurer.    Arthur    Kellogg. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Courses  for  Home  Study 
in  the  following  Subjects 


Accounting 

Actuarial  Mathematics 

Agriculture 

Algebra 

American  Government 

American  History 

American  Literature 

Applied  Grammar 

Art 
French,Italian,Spanish 

Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical  Literature 
Greek  New  Testament 

Biology 

Bookkeeping 

Botany 

Boy  Scouting 

Budgets 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Business  Mathematics 

Business  Organization 

Business  Statistics 

Calculus 

Chemistry 

Child  Psychology 

Children's  Literature 

Christianity,  History   of 

Classics 

Community  Organiza- 
tion 

Composition 
Dramatic,  Elementary 
English,College,French, 
Italian,  Latin  Prose, 
Lyric  Poetry,  Public 
Speech,  Spanish 

Contemporary  Novel 

Cost  Accounting 

Drafting 

Drama 

Dramatic  Composition, 
French,  Italian 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Economics 

Economic  Geography 


THESE  courses  have  been  prepared  by  our  in- 
structors to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
study  at  home  by  individuals  or  groups.  While  all 
basic  material  essential  to  the  full  understanding 
of  each  subject  is  fully  covered,  sufficient  elasticity 
is  allowed  to  permit  adaptation  to  the  individual 
needs  of  each  student.  Everyone  who  enrolls  for  a 
Columbia  course  is  personally  instructed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  teaching  staff. 

The  University  will  send  on  request  full  infor- 
mation about  these  home  study  courses.  A  coupon 
is  printed  below  for  your  convenience.  If  you  care 
to  write  a  letter  briefly  outlining  your  educational 
interests  our  instructors  may  be  able  to  offer  help- 
ful suggestions.  Mention  subjects  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  you,  even  if  they  are  not  listed  here  because 
additions  to  the  courses  offered  are  made  from  time 
to  time. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  COURSES 

/COLUMBIA  University  Home  Study  Department 
^-*  has  prepared  courses  covering  the  equivalent 
of  four  years  of  High  School  study.  This  complete 
High  School  or  College  Preparatory  training  is 
available  to  those  who  cannot  conveniently  under- 
take class  room  work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
our  special  bulletin. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 

University  Extension — Home  Study  Department,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  Columbia  University  Home 
Study  Courses.  I  am  interested  in  the  following  subject: 

Survey  Graphic  5-29 


Name 

Street  and  Number . 

City State Occupation 


Economic  History  of  the 
United  States 

English 

English  Literature 

Essay  Writing 

European  History 

Finance 

Fire  Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 

American,  Christian 
Church,  European 

Italian 

Juvenile  Story  Writing 

Labor  Problems 

Latin 

Literature 

American,  Biblical, 
Classical,  Comparative, 
Contemporary,  English, 
French,  Greek,  Italian, 
Juvenile,  Latin,  Spanish 

Magazine  Article  Writing 

Manufactured  Gas 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Personnel      Administra- 
tion 

Philosophy 

Photoplay    Composition 

Poetry 

Politics 

Portuguese 

Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology  of  Childhood 

Public  Health 

Public  Speaking 

Religion 

Romance  Languages 

Secretarial  Studies 

Short  Story  Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Structural  Drafting 

Typewriting,  etc.,  etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Washington  University 

George    Warren    Brown    Department 
of  Social  Work 


SUMMER    SESSION 

Offers  the  following  Courses 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY 
LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  THE  LAW 

BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 

THE  COMMUNITY 

June  uth,  to  July  26th,  1929 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


School  "/Nursing  "/Yale  University 

A   Profession  for  the   College    Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 
social  service. 


The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an  inten- 
sive and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For    catalog   and   information    address: 

THE  DEAN 
The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

NEW    HAVEN    :    CONNECTICUT 


DEVELOP  POWER 


AT  HOME 

to  initiate,  persevere,  achieve;  carry  on  through  life 

your  education;  earn  credit  toward  a  Bachelor  degree,  by 

using  the  450  courses 

£Ije  vLliu'urrSitp  of  Cfjicngo 

Gives  by  Correspondence 

Inquire,  or  cheek  the  advertisement  to  ihow  desire  and  mail 
to    MS   Kills  Hall,  University   of   Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for   the   full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period    of    nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A    summer    course    of   eight    wee\s    is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 


Write  for  catalog  B 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Kindergarten  Training 

College  located  in   Central   Chicago   on  Late   Front 
Summer  Courses  June  24  to  August  2 

Include  Primary  Methods;  Kindergarten  Methods;  Story 
Telling  Course;  Courses  in  Recreation  Work;  Nursery 
School  Course;  Demonstration  Classes  of  Children;  Obser- 
vation in  Chicago  Municipal  Playgrounds. 

Affiliated  Courses  in  Columbia  College  of  Expression 
including  Speech  Arts,  Dramatics,  Public  Speaking,  Folk 
and  Educational  Dancing,  and  Related  Subjects. 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

Pestalozzi  Froebel  Teachers  College 

Box    G,    616-22    So.    Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago,    111. 


SCHOOL  OF   HORTICULTURE 
FOR   WOMEN 

Courses    in     Floriculture,    Landscape    Design,    Fruit    Growing.    Poultry,    etc. 

Two    Year    Diploma    Course    begins    September    18 

Excellent     positions     open     to    graduates. 

Short    Summer    Course,    Aug.     1    to    29. 

Address 

Mrs.   James   Bush-Brown,   Director 
BOX   AH,   AMBLER,   PA. 
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The  Pennsylvania  School 

OF 

Social  and   Health  Work 

Social  Work  Department 

(Case    Work,    Community    Work): 

Graduate  Course — Open  only  to  college  graduates. 
General  Certificate  awarded  at  end  of  one  year. 
Vocational  Certificate  awarded  at  end  of  second 
year  of  specialized  training. 

Supplemental  Course — Open  to  exceptionally  qualified 
persons  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  three  years 
of  college  study  and  professional  experience. 
General  Certificate  awarded  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  Vocational  Certificate  awarded  upon  com- 
pletion of  further  specialized  training. 

Public  Health  Nursing  Department 

Full  Course — nine  months — open  to  registered  graduate 
nurses,  who  are  high  school  graduates. 

Summer  Institute — June  24  to  August  2 — open  to 
nurses  who  have  had  experience  in  public  health 
nursing. 


Students  may  enter  in  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring,  for  one. 
or  more  terms  of  intensive  study  and  practice,  with 
programs  adjusted  to  individual  needs  and  interests. 


Address  inquiries  to  the  Registrar 
311   South   Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


WHAT     ARE     THE     PERSONALITY     QUALIFICA- 
TIONS   FOR   ADMISSION? 

"...  a  social  worker  must  be  able  to  lead,  to  put  over  his  program 
without  making  enemies,  to  have  force  to  make  himself  felt,  but 
about  all  lie  must  have  loyalty  to  ideals  and  be  willing  to  fight 
for  them.  .  .  ."  (See  Pamphlet,  p.  7.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  course  of  study  to  college  graduates  in 
preparation  for  Jewish  social  work  as  a  profession. 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  ranging  from  $150  to 
$1,000  are  available  for  the  next  school  year,  which 
will  begin  September  30,  1929. 
May  1 5th  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  Maintenance  Fellowships. 

For  full  information,  address   the  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


71  West  47th  Street 


New  York  City 


Ktc&r 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  who  have  be- 
gun their  professional  work  without 
professional    education    quickly    come    to 
recognize  its  importance,  and  in  increasing 
numbers  are  taking  time  from  careers  suc- 
cessfully started  to  supply  this  deficiency 
in  their  preparation.        "$     *$     °% 
The  Announcement  of  Courses 
will    be    mailed    upon 
request. 


The  J^ew  Tor\  School  of  Social 


107  East  Twenty  -Second  Street 
New  York 


Peabody-Vanderbilt  Courses 


n 


Public  Health 
Nursing 


First   term,    June    10th    to   July    19th 
Second  term,  July  20th  to  August  24th 

Courses  are  offered  to  prepare  graduate  nurses 
for  the  various  positions  open  to  them  in  the 
field  of  public  health  nursing. 
Courses  in  Supervision  and  Administration  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  are  open  to  specially 
qualified  nurses. 


For  information  and  bulletin,  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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National 
University  of  Mexico 

•« 

NINTH  SUMMER  SESSION 
July  2nd  to  August  17th 

\Plan  now  for  your  summer  vacation 

Attend  the  Summer  School  of  the  oldest  Uni' 
versity  on  the  American  continent. 

The  National  University  of  Mexico  offers  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  Spanish  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. 

Apply   for  catalogue 


Ribera  De  San  Gosme  No.  71 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 


The  University  of  Cincinnati 
Program    of    Education    for    Social    Work 

Graduate  professional  training  in 

CASE  WORK,  GROUP  AND 
COMMUNITY  WORK 

A  'well  balanced  program  of  background,  philosophy 
and  principles  of  social  work,  technical  instruction,  and 
supervised  field  practice.  Seventh  annual  session  begins 
September  21. 

A   limited  number  of  fellowships  are  available. 

For  information    address 
Dept.ofSociology,UniversityofCincinnati,Cinti,O. 


The  New  School  for  Social  Research 


A 


announces 

NEW    program   of    advanced    instruction 
research  in  economics  and  social  science. 

Twelve  fellowships  of  $1500  each 
have  been  established  for  1928-29 


and 


These  fellowships  are  in  general  open  to  men  and  women 
who  have  completed  their  undergraduate  work  and  have  had 
a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work  or  its  equivalent. 


Write  for  information 


465  West  23d  Street 


New  York  City 


The 

Meadville  Theological 
School 

now  located  at  the  corner  of  Woodlawn 

Avenue  and  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  one 

block  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 

offers  a  modern,  undogmatic  training 

for  the  liberal  ministry.     It  welcomes 

the     established     conclusions     of 

science   and   philosophy   and 

offers     its    students     the 

full  privileges  of  the 

University   of 

Chicago 

dutumn   Quarter  begins  September   thirtieth    next. 

For  information  apply  to  the  Acting-President,  and 

Presidcnt-EIect, 
SYDNEY  B.  SNOW,  DD.,  5659  Woodlawn  Avenue. 


Western  Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 


Graduate   Professional    Training    in 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WELFARE  GHOUP  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Field  Instruction   provided  for  in 
Cleveland  Social  Agencies 

.  MAIN  OFFICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

GIVES  TRAINING  TO  NEGROES 

in 

EVERY  BRANCH  OF  TECHNICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
and  in  addition 

offers    special     preparation     for    the     special     problems 

which    confront   social    workers    in    Negro    communities. 

The   regular  course  begins   September  26,    1929. 

For  further  information,   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

FORRESTER    B.    WASHINGTON,   A.M. 
239     Auburn     Avenue,     Northeast,     Atlanta,     Georgia 
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Northwestern  University 

offers  courses  in 

RECREATION    TRAINING    AND    GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 

Four  year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  Pro- 
vision also  for  an  additional  year  of  graduate  study  and 
research  leading  to  M.A.  degree. 


Courses  also  in  Case  Work,  Housing,  Community 
Organization,  Public  Health,  Administration  and  Financ- 
ing of  Social  Work. 

For  fuller  information,  bulletins, 
and    application    blanks,    address 

The    Dean    of   the    College    of    Liberal    Arts 

Northwestern    University,    Evanston,    Illinois 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  in  Family  Case  Work,  Medical 
Social  Work,  Children's  Work,  Community  Work, 
and  Social  Research.  Supervised  field  work  with 
New  Orleans  Social  Agencies.  Credit  towards  ad- 
vanced academic  degrees. 

Courses  open  September  25,   1929. 
Bulletins  sent  on  request. 


ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOL 

Teacher   Training   Department 

Training  offered  in  methods  and  practice  of  the 
nursery  school,  kindergarten  and  elementary  school, 
social  work  and  child  welfare. 

School  opens  September  igth. 

Address   for  further   information 

33   Central  Park   West,   New  York   City 


Classes.  Northwestern  University  offers  instruc- 
tion in  playwriting  under  Theodore  Hinckley,  editor  of  THE 
DRAMA.  Playshop  production  for  all  promising  material.  Full 
program  of  courses  in  Dramatic  Literature,  Play  Producing,  Direct- 
ing, Design,  Acting,  Lighting,  etc.  For  information  write 
School  of  Speech  and  Theater  Arts,  Evanston,  Illinois 


FRANCE 


Chateau  deBures 


Seine  et  Olse,   France 
Par   Villennes, 


Country   Boarding   School   to   Prepare   Boy*  for   American   Colleges 
Addresi,    Chateau    de   Bunt    Par    VUlennet,    Seine   et   Oiie,   Fraud 

SO    acres.      Own    farm.      New    dormitories    with    outdoor    sleeplnc 

porches.      Gymnasium.      Athletic    fields.      17    miles    from    Paris. 

Modern.    ProfiresslTe    Methods.      25    American    and    Foreign    Masters. 


PORTLAND   SCHOOL 

OF 

SOCIAL  WORK 


UNIVERSITY    OF 
OREGON 

Professional   training 

for  social  work 
and  public  health  nursing 


814  OREGON  BUILDING 

PORTLAND  OREGON 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  8  -  August  1 6 

School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN: 

Psychiatric  Method  to  be  used  in  Children's 

Work  and  Family  Work 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental 
Hygiene    as    it    relates    to    Education 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
18   Somerset  Street,    Boston,   Massachusetts 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

MEMBER  OF  WELFARE  FEDERATION 

2200  Delancey  Place  Philadelphia 

The  course  covers  training  in  design,  bookbinding,  jewelry, 
weaving,    toymaking,    carving,    basketry,    lace-making    and 
other  crafts,  with  lectures  on  anatomy,  psychology  and  gen- 
eral  medical  conditions,  followed   by  Hospital   Practice. 
A  diploma  is  awarded  to  students 
successfully  completing  the  course. 

Mrs.   Samuel  Hollingsworth  Paul 

DEAN 


(Hmbersitp  of  Chicago 

JEftf  &rabuate  j&diool  of  Social  &erbtr.e  &bmtni0tratum 


Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  June  17 — July  24 

Second  Term,  July  25 — Aug.  30 
Academic  Year,   1929-30,  begins  October  1,   1930 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 
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SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

of    the 

FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION 

SILVER  LAKE,  N.  Y.  AUGUST  18-31 

(55    miles    southeast    of   Buffalo} 

This  will  be  a  discussion  conference.  The  topics  will  be:  The 
Relation  of  the  Ordinary  Citizen  to  International  Change,  Aug. 
18-24,  and  to  Economic  Change,  25-31. 

Six  or  eight  persons  having  special  knowledge  or  experience 
will  be  present  to  share  democratically  in  discussions.  Set  speeches 
are  taboo.  The  program  will  be  built  from  session  to  session,  and 
every  effort  bent  toward  keeping  to  reality. 

Epworth  Inn,  which  stands  in  a  grove  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  Lake,  offers  a  fine  setting  for  group  life.  Afternoons  are 
free  for  rest  and  recreation.  Bathing,  beating,  outdoor  games,  lovely 
drives  and  golf  are  available  to  those  seeking  a  vacation.  Genesee 
County  has  many  historic  places  and  is  a  part  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
region. 

RATES 

The  average  weekly  expense  will  be  $19.50,  including  the  Con- 
ference fee.  Reservations  should  be  made  in  advance,  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  $2.00.  Registrants  are  urged  to  come  for  the  full 
period  or  for  a  complete  week,  for  the  discussions  and  fellowship 
are  cumulative. 

For  detailed   information   write: 

Amy   Blanche    Greene 

383    Bible    House,    New   York   City 


CAMPS  FOR  BUSINESS  GIRLS 


The  Kittredge  Camp 

for  Business   Girls 
Upper  Twin  Lake— Central   Valley,  N.  Y. 

9   miles  from  Bear  Mountain 
Camp   open   July    1 — Labor   Day 

The  following  sports  under  expert  instruction:  Swimming, 
archery,  bridge,  diving,  canoeing,  hiking,  life-saving,  tie- 
dying,  nature  dancing.  Recreation  hall  for  stunt  parties. 
All  kinds  of  games,  a  boat  carnival.  Evening  campflres  and 
singing.  Unusual  opportunity  for  limited  number  of  girls 
on  early  application  to 

Mrs.    Ida    J.    Hutchison 

The    Kittredge   Club   for   Girls 

440    East    57th    Street,    New    York    City 

Phone:  Plaza  0342 


ARTS  SPORTS  HEALTH 

Perry-Mansfield  Mountain  Camp   for   Business   and 

Professional    Women 

Steamboat   Springs,  Colorado 
Special    Rates,    Short    Courses,   July   and    August 

Sports:  Horseback  riding.  Tennis,  Swimming.  Arts:  Dancing,  Dra- 
matics, Sculpture.  Rhythmics,  Relaxation,  Music,  Diction,  Posture 
and  Weight  Correctives,  Sun  baths  and  Rest. 

Individual    Schedules,    Private    or    Group    Lessons. 
Booklet,    10  Mitchell    Place,    New   York    City 


CAMP  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — THE  COMMONWEALTH  ART  COLONY, 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  Ten  acres,  beautiful  scenery, 
buildings,  sewers,  electric  lights,  overlooking  ocean. 
Suitable  for  magnificent  summer  home,  or  National 
Foundation.  Now  running  as  adult  camp  and  summer 
school.  Catalog  25th  year.  A.  G.  Randall. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS 


is  a  volunteer  group  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  mem- 
bers engaged  in  work  for  child  welfare.  The  objectives 
are  first:  To  promote  child  welfare  in  home,  school, 
church,  and  community,  to  raise  the  standards  of  home 
life,  and  to  secure  more  adequate  laws  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  women  and  children;  second,  to 
bring  into  closer  relation  the  home  and  school,  that 
parents  and  teachers  may  cooperate  intelligently  in 
the  training  of  the  child,  and  to  develop  between  edu- 
cators and  the  general  public,  such  united  efforts  as 
will  secure  for  every  child  the  highest  advantages  in 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  education. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  National  Congress  has  con- 
ducted the  Summer  Round-Up  campaign  to  send  into 
the  first  grade  of  school  in  September  children  one 
hundred  percent  free  from  remediable  defects.  It  has 
sponsored  better  movie  and  safety  campaigns  and 
projects  for  the  development  of  rural  parent-teacher 
associations. 

The  National  Congress  at  its  1928  convention  adopted 
as  its  permanent  platform  the  "Seven  Objectives  in 
Education:"  Health; worthy  home  membership ; mastery 
of  the  tools,  technics,  and  spirit  of  learning;  vocational 
and  economic  effectiveness;  faithful  citizenship;  wise 
use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character.  The  headquarters 
are  located  at  1201  Sixteenth  Street  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A  Correspondence  Course 

Cor  Summer  Playground  Workers 

This  course,  a  manual  of  playground  work  prepared  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  and 
based  on  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  playgrounds  through- 
out the  country,  covers  in  ten  lessons  the  needs  of  a  summer 
playground  worker:  detailed  activities,  programs,  leadership 
and  administration  principles,  history  and  theory  of  play. 
A  certificate  is  awarded  on  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course. 

The  course,  including  seven  booklets  and  the  correspond- 
ence service,  $10.00. 

Address 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  SCHOOL 

PLAYGROUND     AND     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION     OF    AMERICA 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 
AGES  EIGHT  TO  EIGHTEEN 


FRENCH    CAMP    for    GIRLS 

Ages   8-18  July    1-August   31 

On  Lake  Champlain.  Offers  a  well-organized  recreational 
program  PLUS  FRENCH  in  all  the  camp  activities.  Native 
French  and  French-speaking  American  councillors.  Land 
and  water  sports,  riding,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  camping 
trips.  Sixth  season.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

EDWARD     D.    COLLINS.    Ph.D.,     Director 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 


Box  684 


Middlebury,   Vermont 
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PROGRESSIVE 


1CHOOL! 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  progressive  day  school  for  boys 
and  girls 

149  WEST  93rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOFFMANN    SCHOOL 

for  Individual  Development 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN  6-13  YEARS.  SCHOOL  Bus. 

3997  GOUVERNEUR  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK 


LOCUST  FARM  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

64   MILES   FROM    NEW  YORK   CITY 

Berkshire  Foot  Hills  200   Acre  Farm  Camp — June   1   to  Oct.   1 

30    Boys    and    Girls,    ages    4    to    14  School — Oct.    to    June 

A  ddress 

CLAR1NDA   C.   RICHARDS,   Poughquag,   N.   Y. 
"My   children   are   growing   at  Locust   Farm,   in   pounds  and    inches.    In  Yigor 
and   poise  and   self -reliance — and   they   are  so   happy   there!"  Beulah  Amidon, 
Education    Editor,    The    Survey. 


Varick  School  for  The  Individual  Child 

Happy  Adjustment  and  Development 
Day  and  Resident 

162  So.  Clinton  St.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Nassau  4050 


SAN  LUIS  OPEN  AIR  SCHOOL 

COLORADO   SPRINGS,   COLO. 

A  progressive  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  Kindergarten  to  ninth  grade,  inclusive.  Thorough 
scholastic  training.  Ideal  health  conditions. 


ETHICAL 

CULTURE 

SCHOOL 


THE  BRANCH  SCHOOL 

27  W.   75th  Street 

Small  groups.  Outdoor  play.  All  day  plan. 

Development    of    individual    ability    and 
group    responsibility. 

Pre-kindergarten   through    Fifth   Grade 


OAK  LANE 

COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

having   been    maintained    as   a    successful   progressive    Country 
Day  School  since    1916,  added  in  September    1928 

A   Resident   House   for   Boys    10  to    17    Years 

in   response  to  frequent   requests    from   parents. 

All   the   advantages   of   a    modern    school    and    expert    teachers 

plus  resident  opportunities  in  a  small  group. 

Far    catalog    address    William    B.    Curry     (Formerly    Master    at 

Bedales  School,  England),  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


THE  ANN-RENO  CHILDREN'S  HOUSE 

formerly  the  Montessori  School 

309  West  87th  Street 
A.  RENO  MARCULIES,  founder  and  Otuner 

Children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age.  Experimental, 
progressive  education;  children  learn  through  useful  activi- 
ties according  to  the  latest  findings  of  Child  Psychology, 
under  trained  and  competent  teachers.  All  day  group  if 
desired. 

For  terms  and  further  information,  applications  should  be 
made  to  Bertha  Chapman,  Principal.  Telephone  Schuyler  7676. 


MANUMIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshire  Mountains 

Experimental,  coeducational,  creative  activities.  Gardening;  care  of  ani- 
mals; swimming;  music;  art.  9-15  years,  $230;  fee  for  student  teach- 
ers, $100;  inclusive.  July  8 — Aug.  24.  For  complete  catalogue  write  to 

Nellie  M.  Seeds,  Ph.D.,  Pawling,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Walden 
School 


BOYS  and  (ilRLS 
Nursery  Age  to  College 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  them- 
selves a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop 
knowledge  and  initiative  through  their  own 
eager  interest. 

Write  for  Booklet 

34    West    68th    Street,    New    York 


PLAY  GROUP 


NATURE-STUDY  FOR  CHILDREN 

A  play  group  for  ten  children,  ages  8  to  12,  offering 
Nature  Study:  spring  birds  and  plants;  pond  life; 
salt  water  aquaria;  insects;  rocks  and  minerals; 
animals.  Conducted  by  a  teacher,  formerly  Walden 
School,  now  Ethical  Culture  Branch  School,  and 
on  scientific  staff  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Saturdays  from  10  to  1  or  from  2  to  5. 
$30  for  10  Saturdays.  Address 

MARY  GREIG,  523  West  121  Street,  N.Y.C. 
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MERWIN-DAVIS 
144  East  86th  Street  •  NewYprkCitv' ' '•'  Atwater  4874 


A  Half  Century  Goes, 
A  Mans  Fame  Grows, 

But  the  Great  TRUTH  he 
taught  still  waits  for  recog- 
nition by  the  masses  of  men 

'Twas  fifty  years  ago  this  year  when  a  then  un- 
known San  Francisco  printer  wrote  a  book  that  has 
recently  led  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia, 
and  other  famous  men,  to  classify  the  author  among 
the  immortals.  The  author  was  Henry  George. 
The  book  was  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Though  it 
is  in  print  in  many  languages,  including  the  Chi- 
nese, and  is  influencing  thinking  in  many  lands 
(more  so  in  Europe  than  here),  millions  of  intelli- 
gent Americans  haven't  read  it.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  George's  message  is  as  vital  here  and  now 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  War  and  Peace, 
of  Industrial  Depression,  of  Unemployment  and 
Poverty,  as  it  was  in  1879.  Tolstoy  declared  it 
unanswerable.  Dewey  has  said  that  the  man  who 
hasn't  had  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  George's 
proposals  may  not  call  himself  educated. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  a  new  leaflet 
entitled,  "John  Dewey  on  Henry  George,"  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  you  for  the  asking.  And  you 
will  not  be  importuned  to  buy  anything. 

ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 
11  Park  Place  New  York 


Welcome! 


To  the  Fellowship  of  Survey  Associates. 


(New  Members  in   the  first  six  months  of  the  Fiscal   fear, 
1928-29) 


EVERY  little  while  somebody  asks,  "Who  Belongs?" 
Well,  in  November  we  always  publish  the  list  of 
members  of  the  family,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  participa- 
tion which  makes  up  the  margin  between  commercial  re- 
ceipts and  what  it  costs  to  keep  The  Survey  going.  But  it 
doesn't  show  who  are  the  Old  Faithfuls,  some  of  them  of 
more  than  15  years'  standing,  and  who  the  new-comers. 

So  here  at  the  turn  of  the  year  is  the  revised  list  of  Nev> 
Members,  who  have  joined  the  fellowship  during  the  past 
six  months;  a  few  of  them  are  old-time  associates  who  went 
astray  awhile  but  have  returned  to  the  fold — couldn't  stay 
away  a  minute  longer: 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.— H.  M.  Ashby,  J.  L.  Braman,  Westcott  Bur- 
lingame,  William  T.  Byrne,  Ledyard  Cogswell,  Jr.,  William  M. 
Gibson,  Lewis  S.  Greenleaf,  Dr.  A.  F.  Holding,  Francis  C.  Huyck, 
Peter  D.  Kiernan,  G.  Y.  Lansing,  John  A.  Manning,  IS.  V.  Mullen- 
neaux,  Rollin  B.  Sanford,  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Frederick  Townsend, 
Harold  P.  Winchester. 

BOSTON  AND  ENVIRONS— Stanley  G.  Estes,  Albert  Matthews, 
John  H.  Sturgis. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — George  T.  Ballachey,  Buffalo  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Buffalo  Foundation,  Edward  W.  Case,  Rev.  Allan  K.  Chalmers, 
Norman  P.  Clement,  L.  E.  Coffer,  Fred  Corey,  Dorothy  L.  Crow, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Deans,  Mrs.  Edward  Eisele,  Rudolf  Flershem,  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Goodyear,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Gratwick,  Mrs. 
Nelson  M.  Graves,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hayman,  Mrs.  E.  B.  McKenna,  Mrs. 
Peter  A.  Porter,  George  Rand,  D.  J.  Savage,  H.  G.  Savage,  Ansley 
W.  Sawyer,  J.  Frederick  Schoellkopf,  J.  Frederick  Schoellkopf,  Jr., 
Mrs.  J.  Frederick  Schoellkopf,  Jr.,  Paul  A.  Schoellkopf,  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Surdam,  Arnold  B.  Watson,  A.  H.  Whitford,  George  W.  Woltz, 
Edward  Zaremba. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Arthur  Detmers,  Charles  Dickinson,  Bertha  C. 
Hosford,  S.  C.  Stewart. 

CLEVELAND  AND  VICINITY— Elizabeth  M.  Bartu,  Henry  M. 
Busch,  Wilber  I.  Newsletter,  Ella  C.  Parmenter. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.— Charles  W.  Allen,  Wood  Axton,  Edwin 
Rock.  Grover  G.  Sales.  Mary  B.  Stotsenberg. 

NEWARK  AND  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.— Dr.  P.  Maxwell  Foshmy, 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  Miss  A.  P.  Halliday,  Joseph  Van  Vleck,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  ENVIRONS— Mrs.  D.  E.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  M.  Auerbach,  Charles  H.  Boynton,  J.  A.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Dasburg,  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Herman  L.  Emmerich,  Mary  H. 
Ford.  Henry  Gale,  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  Harriet  F.  Hale.  John  Henry 
Hammond,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Ned  Kauffman,  Benjamin  M. 
Kaye.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Kilpatrick.  Margaret  S.  Marx,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Migel,  Dr.  Lotta  Wright  Myers,  Holland  S.  Reavis,  A.  L. 
Rose.  Charles  Sackman.  Ben  Selekman.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Dr.  George 
S.  Stevenson,  Ordway  Tead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carll  Tucker,  George  W. 
Wickersham.  Dr.  Frankwood  WiUiams. 

PHILADELPHIA— Charles  W.  Bainbridge,  Florence  L.  Cook, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Eshrer. 

PITTSBURGH— A.  L.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Oppenheimer,  Mrs. 
D.  D.  Pendleton. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C— Mrs.  Edward  B.  Burling.  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Dimmock.  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hicks.  Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings.  Mrs. 
Adolpb  C.  Miller,  John  Barton  Payne,  Agnes  L-  Peterson.  Chester 
A.  Snow,  Jr.,  Mrs.  David  L.  Wing. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Frieda  H.  Bishop,  Savannah,  Mo.;  Dr. 
Frances  Dickinson,  Orange  City,  Fla. ;  Herman  L.  Ekern,  Madison, 
Wis. ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Goldmark,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mr.  Aime  Hass, 
Troy.  N.  Y. :  S.  L.  Keann,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Koken, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Mary  C.  Leavell,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Mrs.  James 
Le  Cron,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  John  J.  Lentz,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Max 
McConn.  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  S.  H.  McEvoy,  Enid.  Okla.;  J.  O. 
Mahoney.  Dallas,  Texas:  John  H.  Marckworth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Harry  Phythvon.  Belle  Vernon.  Pa.:  Lyman  L.  Pierce,  Burlingame. 
Cal.:  Delia  Ryan.  Norwalk,  Ohio:  Josenhine  Sharkey.  Cnaoel  Hill. 
N.  C.;  H.  B.  Skeele,  Savannah,  Ga.;  Dr.  S.  L.  Skvirsky,  Holyoke, 
Mass.:  G.  G.  Weinberg,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Edward  N.  Wright. 
Moylan,  Pa. 

FOREIGN — Bervl  Colnrm.  Norwich.  England:  E.  Srwdl  Harris. 
Ruehy.  England;  Kazuo  Kato,  Japan. 


The  especially  gratifying  showing  in  Albany  and  Buffalo 
is  due  to  snecial  membership  endeavors  in  which  our  Field 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  C.  Briggs,  and  local  members  of  Survev 
Associates  collaborated.  Such  special  field  work  i«  now  in 
progress  at  Rochester. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FOR  s«me  years  the  leaven  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund 
has  been  at  work  in  the  loaf  of  southern  Negro 
education  and  community  life.  Small  in  com- 
parison with  sums  raised  by  local  taxation  and 
contributed  by  individuals,  both  white  and  Negro,  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  has  nevertheless  made  possible  better 
physical  equipment,  higher  teaching  standards,  richer 
participation  in  community  life  for  thousands  of  rural 
Negro  schools  in  the  South.  The  report  (page  171)  of 
a  typical  Rosenwald  School,  of  the  remarkable  Negro 
woman  educator  who  has  led  it,  of  the  improved  educa- 
tional opportunity  linked  with  better  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  more  satisfying  community  Kfe  it  has  fostered, 
was  brought  back  by  MARY  Ross,  associate  editor  of 
Survey  Graphic,  who  recently  went  to  Georgia  to  study 
at  first  hand  the  work  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 

APPARENTLY  American  teachers — pre-school,  ele- 
/\  mentary,  highschool — are  going  to  fill  the  ships  to 
Europe  this  summer.  Certainly  this  office  has  never  had 
so  many  letters  asking,  "What  schools  had  I  better  visit?" 
"Where  shall  I  go  to  get  the  best  of  the  'new'  education 
abroad?"  As  a  sort  of  "travel  chart"  for  these  fortu- 
nate travellers,  and  a  travel  substitute  for  stay-at-homes 
interested  in  these  education  experiments,  GERTRUDE 
HARTMAN,  editor  of  Progressive  Education,  has  set  down 
(page  176)  the  background  of  the  progressive  school 
movement  abroad,  with  notes  on  some  of  the  outstanding 
"new"  schools  in  England,  France.  Germany,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  comments  on  how  they  differ,  in 
method  and  spirit,  from  similar  American  undertakings. 

THE  ambitious  program  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  organize  "a  people's  college  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  every  citizen  of  the  state"  is  outlined 
(page  180)  by  JEFFERSON  MOSLEY  of  the  university's  ex- 


tension division.  Professor  Mosley,  before  he  took 
present  post,  was  variously  engaged  —  in  teaching 
physics  in  Texas,  in  scientific  investigation  and  editorial 
work  in  three  government  departments  (commerce,  navy 
and  agriculture)  and  in  winning  The  Forum's  $1,000 
short-story  prize  four  years  ago. 

FOR  several  years  there  have  been  indications  that 
new  and  arresting  things  were  happening  in  the  Law 
School  of  Yale  University.  One  day  the  papers  an- 
nounced the  addition  of  a  psychologist  to  the  Law  School 
faculty,  and  another,  that  an  internationally-known 
economist  had  been  called  on  for  a  contribution  to  the 
training  of  young  lawyers.  More  recently  has  come 
news  of  a  new  undertaking  —  an  Institute  of  Human  Re- 
lations in  which  the  dean  of  the  Law  School  is  one  of 
the  prime  movers.  How  this  experiment  is  to  cut  across 
professional  school  boundaries  and  department  lines  and 
work  toward  the  development  of  a  new  science  —  a  new 
understanding  and  a  new  technique  —  is  told  (page  182) 
by  DONALD  SLESINCER,  psychologist,  of  Yale  Law  School. 


OOSEVELT,  Wilson,  LaFollette,  Bryan,  Hughes, 
£\_  Brandeis,  Baker,  Lane,  Colby,  Costigan,  Murdoch, 
Johnson,  Robins  step  out  of  the  colorful  pages  of  DONALD 
RICHBERC'S  narrative  of  war  days.  Days,  too,  when  the 
Progressive  Party  faltered  in  1916,  and  died  in  1924  as 
post-war  "normalcy"  overwhelmed  LaFollette.  The  day 
of  Roosevelt's  death.  The  days,  mounting  up  now  to 
eight  years,  of  confused  leadership  yet  with  "some  indi- 
cations of  the  direction  in  which  the  young  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow  will  probably  move,"  which  will 
foim  the  subject  of  later  articles  by  a  man  who  has 
turned  his  legal  training  and  social  bent  to  the  service 
of  his  generation  in  ways  that  are  as  new  and  promising 
as  progressivism  was  in  1912.  Page  185. 

THE  charming  head   of   a   young  girl   on   our  cover 
•was  carved   in   maple  wood   by   SIMON   MOSELSIO,   a 
Russian  sculptor  now  living  in  America.    It  is  reproduced 
through   the   courtesy   of   the   owner,    Mr.    E.    Weyhe,   of 
the   Weyhe  Galleries   in   New  York  City. 
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The  Leaven  and  the  Loaf 


By  MARY  ROSS 


HE  February  rain  came  in  slanting  sheets 
across  the  paved  road  and  froze  crackling 
over  the  fields  of  dried  cotton  stalks  and  the 
grove  of  tall  pines  whose  sighing  could  be 
heard  a  quarter  mile  away.  It  was  one  of 
the  worst  days  of  a  Georgia  winter,  and 

naturally  enough  the  Clarke  County  Training  School  held 

only    a    fraction    of    the    150   brown   girls    and    boys   who 

ordinarily    would    have    been    there    in    the    height    of    the 

schooling    season.     Cotton    picking    may    last    pretty    well 

through   December;  planting  starts  again  in   March.    For 

the  bigger  ones  particularly  these 

events  eat  inexorably  into  both  ends 

of   the   legal   nine  months'   school 

year  and  school  learning  must  be 

done  when   farm  work  cannot  be 

done. 

This  was  a  bad  enough  morning 

to  walk  in  thin  clothing  and  worn 

shoes   a   stretch    down    the    hard 

road  that  goes  past  the  school,  still 

worse  to  come  sliding  for  two  or 

three  miles  down  the  red  clay  gul- 

leys  into  which  the  side  roads  had 

degenerated.     There    was    only   a 

baker's  dozen  in  the  primary  room, 

which  ordinarily  would  have  held 

from    seventy    to    eighty    shining 

faces — from  five-  and  six-year-olds 

up  to  big  over-ailed  boys  in  their 

teens  still  trying  to  patch  together 

enough  pieces  of  schooling  to  get 

through  the  fourth  grade.    In  the 

three  other  class  rooms,  where  the 

older  boys  and  girls  went  through 

the  rest  of  the  nine  grades,  through 

first  year  highschool  subjects,  home 

economics  and   agricultural   train- 
ing, there  was  a  somewhat  larger 


Julius    Rosenwald,    whose    leavert    has    raised 
schools  for  half  a  million  T^egro  children 


representation.  The  principal,  Mrs.  Judia  C.  Jackson 
Harris,  had  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  set  her  ninth- 
grade  class  in  education  at  its  books,  and  stop  to  sit  by  the 
wood  stove  to  tell  the  story  of  the  trim  red  brick  school 
which  had  come  into  being  through  her  initiative  and  the 
help  of  friends,  southern  and  northern,  white  and  Negro, 
through  nearly  thirty  years. 

This  Clarke  County  Training  School,  in  the  country 
five  miles  outside  Athens,  Georgia,  is  one  of  4,138  Negro 
schools  built  in  the  southern  states  since  1913,  and  known 
as  the  Rosenwald  schools  because  a  share  of  the  funds  for 
the  building  and  equipment  was 
given  by  Julius  Rosenwald,  the 
Chicago  merchant,  at  first  per- 
sonally and  later  through  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  which  he 
established  in  1917  for  "the  well- 
being  of  mankind."  The  initial 
momentum  of  the  idea  came 
through  Booker  T.  Washington, 
founder  of  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama,  with  whom  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald worked  out  this  means  of 
extending  to  the  great  mass  of 
colored  children  some  of  the 
elements  of  education  which  had 
proved  successful  at  Tuskegee. 
Obviously  the  public  school  system 
was  the  point  of  departure,  and 
the  interest  and  aid  of  the  local 
community,  Negro  and  white,  was 
essential  if  the  work  was  to  be 
kept  going.  The  first  schools,  built 
in  Alabama  and  supervised  by 
Tuskegee  Institute,  adopted  the 
principles  which  have  been  found 
to  work  with  increasing  success 
through  the  succeeding  fifteen 
years :  cooperation  of  all  the  inter- 
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Thirty  years,  the  indomitable  dream  of  a  young  teacher,  the   funds  of  jar-seeing  foundations,  and  the   love,   wor\  and 
money   of  countless  friends  are  built   into   this   trim   Clarke   County  Training  School  and  its  adjacent  shob  building 


ested  parties;  adaptation  of  the  school  work  to  the  practical 
need  of  the  families  from  whom  the  children  come;  and 
careful  planning  of  the  school  buildings.  In  1920,  with  the 
extention  of  the  program  through  the  Fund,  a  central  office 
for  the  South  was  established  in  Nashville. 

That  worn  word  "cooperation"  means  that  the  local 
school  authorities,  state,  county  or  town,  agree  to  maintain 
the  school  when  built  as  part  of  the  regular  public  school 
system — and  that  white  and  colored  groups  share  in  the 
cost  of  its  building  and  equipment.  More  than  $20,000.000 
has  been  spent  for  the  4,354  Rosenwald  school  units,  in- 
cluding school  houses,  industrial  shops  and  teachers'  homes. 
Of  this  by  far  the  largest  amount,  $12,156,438,  has  come 
from  tax  funds;  white  neighbors  raised  $903,252  by 
gifts;  $3.333,852  came  from  Mr.  Rosenwald  personally  or 
through  the  Fund;  and  the  Negroes  themselves  have  given 
$3,914,837  in  dimes  and  quarters  and  dollars,  a  significantly 
larger  amount  than  the  Rosenwald  contribution,  aside  from 
their  gifts  in  labor.  Every  school,  even 
the  smallest,  has  at  least  one  industrial 
or  community  room  and  at  least  two  acres 
of  land  about  its  building  for  gardens 
and  playground. 

The  story  of  the  school  on  the  Daniels- 
ville  road  begins  far  back  of  the  Rosen- 
wald idea,  however.  In  1900  Judia 
Jackson,  just  out  of  Atlanta  University, 
came  back  to  teach  in  the  colored  school 
of  Athens.  She  first  chose  for  the  subject 
of  her  graduating  thesis  "The  Equitable 
Distribution  of  Rights  and  of  Property 
Among  Individuals,"  but  upon  further 
thought  renounced  this  over-ambitious 
subject  and  wrote  on  "The  Future  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Trained  Teacher."  These 
opportunities,  she  saw,  did  not  begin  or 
end  in  the  schoolhouse  but  must  grow  out 
of  the  whole  life  of  her  people.  From  the 
days  when  she  was  a  child  she  had  often 
gone  in  summer  to  see  cousins  outside  the 
city  in  this  rolling  stretch  of  cotton  tenant 
farms  and  pines — a  piece  of  land  which 
once  had  belonged  to  the  French  aristocrat,  Madame 
Gouvaine,  friend  of  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine, 
who  had  bartered  it  with  General  d'Estang  for  the  island 
of  Martinique.  Mrs.  Harris  still  cherishes  a  piece  of  the 
bodice  Mme.  Gouvaine  once  wore  when  she  danced  with 
Napoleon  at  a  court  ball,  given  her  by  the  great  lady's  grand- 


Judia  C.  Jackson 
and  principal 


daughter.  But  the  land  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  other 
white  folks,  and  in  1900  the  Negroes  farmed  it  as  tenants. 
They  must  own  the  land,  the  young  teacher  believed,  if 
they  were  to  work  themselves  out  of  the  wandering  and 
profitless  life  of  the  tenant.  She  drove  out  to  the  August 
camp  meetings  and  talked  to  them  the  religion  of  thrift 
and  education,  of  better  farming,  home  ownership  and  a 
chance  for  their  children.  In  a  house  crowded  with  shining 
faces,  she  asked  those  who  owned  land  to  hold  up  their 
hands.  Only  one  wavered  up,  that  of  a  man  who  had  in- 
herited four  acres  from  his  wife. 

So  an  association  was  formed  to  organize  land  clubs,  and 
the  money  came  in  by  dimes  and  quarters.  Judia  Jackson 
refused  to  take  charge  of  it  herself,  but  she  gave  them  her 
"religious  promise"  that  not  a  penny  would  be  lost.  After 
the  harvest,  when  the  money  for  the  crops  came  in,  there 
were  several  dollars,  a  few  ten-dollar  additions,  and  one  of 
$25.  The  first  land  club  had  accumulated  $108  in  its  treas- 
ury when  a  forty-acre  tract  came  on  the 
market;  they  paid  down  $100  to  secure 
it,  had  $8  for  the  lawyer's  fees,  and 
cleared  off  the  remaining  $250  in  the 
next  two  years.  Gradually  147  acres 
were  bought  in  this  way,  and  rented  out 
until  they  were  fully  paid  for,  then 
divided  among  the  club  members  by  lot 
according  to  their  contribution  and  the 
value  of  the  various  parcels,  Judia  Jack- 
son taking  her  chances  with  the  rest. 
The  division,  which  might  well  have 
brought  controversy  to  an  older  cooper- 
ative enterprise,  was  accomplished  with 
amity  and  satisfaction.  Ultimately  as 
club  after  club  was  formed,  the  land 
owned  by  the  Negro  farmers  grew  to  a 
total  of  2,000  acres,  and  despite  the  hard 
times  that  have  brought  so  many  south- 
ern farms  down  to  despair  and  defeat, 
most  of  this  land  is  still  held  by  the 
Negro  owners. 

With  the  acquisition  of  land  came  too 
the  desire  that  had  always  been  the  driving  motive  of  the 
young  teacher — a  real  school,  with  a  tight  roof  and  well- 
lighted  rooms  and  trained  teachers,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  three  miserable  little  shacks  that  went  by  the  name  of 
schools,  two  on  church  property,  adjoining  unpainted 
weather-bitten  churches,  one  a  decrepit  log  cabin  with  great 


Harm,  founder 
of  the  school 
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Across  the  highway  from  the  school  Mrs.  Harris  built  herself  a  home,  where  girls  from   remote   cabins   could  board 
during  the  wee\,  and  where  all  might  practise  the  gentle  ways  of  living  little  \nown  on  the  poverty-stricken  farms 


chinks  where  the  wind  and  rain  beat  in.  In  Georgia  the 
county  pays  the  salary  of  the  teacher  in  the  little  country 
schools,  but  it  is  up  to  the  school  district  itself  to  provide 
and  keep  up  the  building,  while  the  children  buy  their  books 
— if  they  can.  Hence  the  common  practice  of  the  school 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  colored  churches.  Ordinarily  money 
for  a  real  school  building  is  obtained  by  bonding  the  dis- 
trict, but  the  shifting  group  of  white  tenant  farmers  along 
the  Danielsville  Road  and  the  absentee  white  landlords 
weren't  interested  in  bonding  to  provide  a  school  for  col- 
ored children,  and  in  elections  it  is  the  white  vote  that 
counts.  It  was  more  than  an  ordinary  school  which  Judia 
Jackson  had  as  her  ideal — a  school  which  would  teach  the 
whole  community  thrift  and  order  and  the  gentler  aspects 
of  living  which  they  had  not  known,  which  would  be  used 
as  a  meeting  place  for  social 
gatherings,  as  the  consecrated 
church  buildings  cannot  serve 
in  this  country,  and  would  in 
turn  train  girls  and  boys  to 
make  the  most  of  their  lives 
and  to  go  out  to  teach  others 
of  their  people  likewise. 

Judia  Jackson  was  then 
principal  in  one  of  the  city 
schools  in  Athens  and  through 
her  work  there  she  managed 
to  interest  northern  friends. 
She  offered  four  acres  from 
her  share  in  the  land  allotment 
for  a  site,  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  gave  $600  for  the 
building  and  pledged  the  salary 
of  a  teacher  for  the  first  three 
years;  the  county  helped  with 
the  equipment,  and  in  1903 
the  three-teacher  frame  build- 
ing of  the  Clarke  County 
Training  School  was  built  to 
serve  the  district  which  had 
been  covered  by  the  three 
meager  little  shacks.  It  was 
called  a  training  school,  for 
one  of  its  specific  aims  was  to 
train  its  graduates  to  go  out  to 
teach  others — and  as  such  it 
was  the  pioneer  in  a  movement, 


The  vaccinating  line  forms  in  valiant  array  to  meet 
the  health  officer  and  the  county  nurse 


since  1911  a  chief  interest  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund, 
which  now  numbers  328  county  training  schools  in  southern 
states.  Judia  Jackson  resigned  her  city  job  to  take  charge 
of  it.  The  following  year  she  built  herself  a  home  on 
her  land  across  the  road  from  the  school  and  went  to  live 
among  her  scholars  and  their  families.  Her  house  was  open 
to  them;  her  gleaming  white  bath-tub  a  center  of  interest 
and  exhilarating  adventure;  her  pictures  and  books  their 
delight.  Her  kitchen  was  used  in  supplementing  school 
work  with  instruction  in  home  management,  and  from  time 
to  time  girls  who  lived  a  distance  from  school  came  to  board 
with  her. 

In  the  school  building  a  library  of  1,400  books  was  grad- 
ually accumulated  to  serve  the  pupils  and  the  large  com- 
munity (even  at  the  present  time  the  city  of  Athens  has 

no  free  public  library,  much 
less  the  smaller  towns  and 
mere  settlements  such  as  sur- 
rounded the  Judia  Jackson 
school).  A  rose  hedge  200 
feet  long  was  planted  along 
one  side  of  the  playground  in 
front  of  the  building;  demon- 
stration gardens  were  started 
behind,  to  one  side  of  the  big 
pile  of  wood  that  the  parents 
haul  in  and  the  children  chop 
to  stove  length  ;  a  white  neigh- 
bor gave  a  cow  to  aid  in  the 
agricultural  teaching ;  plays, 
parties  and  pageants  became 
part  of  the  program  earh 
spring,  while  the  fall  sees  an 
agricultural  fair,  with  exhibits 
of  the  prize  livestock,  garden 
products,  handiwork  and  the 
like  of  neighbors  as  well  a< 
pupils;  and  canning  and  sew- 
ing classes  for  the  women 
were  organized  evenings. 

It  was  after  the  war,  in 
1920,  that  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  entered  the  story  by  pro- 
viding $1,200  tor  re-modelling 
and  modernizing  the  school- 
house  and  building  a  new  shop 
and  vocational  building,  while 
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Through  the  rural  schools,  the  Clarke  County  Health  Department  brings 
its  health  lessons  to  the  whole  family,  young,  old,  and  middling 


white  and  colored  friends  gave  a  little  more  than  $1,200  to 
complete  the  necessary  amount.  Miss  Judia  Jackson  that 
year  became  Mrs.  Harris  through  her  marriage  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  first  accredited  colored  highschool  in  the  city. 
In  the  shop  building  a  picture  of  Mr.  Rosenwald  looks  down 
on  the  domestic  science  room,  where  the  girls  learn  cooking 
'and  canning,  and  make  clothing  and  attractive  useful  articles 
for  their  homes  out  of  flour  sacks  or  whatever  other  material 
is  at  hand.  There  still  is  no  regular  domestic  science  teacher, 
and  that  branch  of  the  work  is  added  to  the  classes  in  his- 
tory, Latin,  algebra,  English,  education  and  arithmetic 
which  the  principal  herself  carries  with  assistance  from  the 
two  other  women  teachers.  A  second  room  provides  the 
place  for  teaching  carpentry  and  masonry. 

Through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  school  gets  a  subsidy 
from  federal  funds  to  carry  half  the  salary  of  the  fourth 
teacher,  a  young  man  recently  graduated  from  Tuskegee, 
who  gives  half  his  time  to  agricultural  teaching  and  demon- 
stration, working  out  farm  projects  with  the  children  in  their 
homes  and  on  the  school  grounds. 
After  Georgia  passed  its  Barrett- 
Rogers  Act  in  1919,  authorizing 
state  subsidy  to  consolidated  four- 
teacher  rural  schools  which  reached 
certain  academic  and  vocational 
standards,  the  Clarke  County 
Training  School  was  the  first  in  the 
county,  white  or  colored,  to  qualify 
for  its  stated  allotment  of  $500.  For 
the  past  six  years  the  school  has  re- 
ceived an  annual  appropriation  from 
the  Slater  Fund,  at  first  of  $400  a 
year ;  and  now,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Fund  to  reduce  sub- 
sides by  easy  stages,  $2OO  a  year. 


All  this  has  been  slow — and  not  always 
smooth — sailing.  The  building  was  the 
best  rural  school  in  the  county — white  or 
colored — and  one  white  element  resented 
its  hard-won  prospering.  As  recently  as 
1927  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Co- 
operation in  Atlanta  reported  that  whereas 
Georgia  spends  an  average  of  $25.84  each 
year  for  the  education  of  each  white  child, 
for  Negro  children  the  corresponding 
amount  is  $5.78.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
a  good  Negro  school  building  was  so  unique 
as  to  seem  almost  outrageous.  One  night 
two  white  men  passing  in  a  buggy  fired 
into  the  upper  story  of  the  teacher's  house, 
though  fortunately  the  bullet  hit  the  outer 
woodwork  and  dropped  to  the  porch. 
Fortunately,  too,  she  was  neither  intimidat- 
ed nor  outwardly  indignant ;  she  told  one 
or  two  responsible  white  and  Negro  lead- 
ers, so  that  the  story  might  be  on  record 
if  further  trouble  arose,  but  it  was  not 
known  generally  for  years  afterward.  An- 
other night  two  white  men  stopped  their 
horse  in  front  of  her  house,  and  one  an- 
nounced loudly  that  the  "nigger"  school 
ought  to  be  burned.  As  she  sat  there 
tensely  listening,  the  other  drawled  his 

agreement,  but  they  contented  themselves  with  raising  their 

guns  and  firing  through  its  windows. 


DUE  to  the  understanding  leadership  of  the  white  com- 
munity in  Athens,  Clarke  County,  however,  has  never 
experienced  the  darkest  terrors  of  racial  antagonism.  This 
leadership  and  the  respect  among  both  the  colored  and  white 
citizens  was  shown  dramatically  when  a  flaw  in  the  chimney 
set  fire  to  the  school  in  1924  and  it  burned  to  the  ground. 
With  it  went  the  cherished  rose  hedge  and  the  trees  planted 
by  the  pupils,  though  they  managed  to  save  the  shop.  Again 
the  General  Education  'Board  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
grant  of  $5,000  for  the  brick  building  which  now  stands  on 
its  site,  and  this  time  the  county  came  forward  with  the 
substantial  sum  of  $1,500,  especially  substantial  in  the  years 
when  boll  weevil,  crop  failure,  and  ensuing  bank  failures 
have  wracked  the  district. 

The  inter-racial  committee  in  Athens  called  a  mass  meet- 
ing which  pledged  $500  on  the  spot,  and  Mrs.  Harris  took 
that  list  of  donations  and  raised  it 
to  $i,OOO  by  the  end  of  the  week 
in  gifts  from  white  and  colored 
friends.  The  Negro  Business  Men's 
League  in  Athens  pledged  $200  and 
colored  artisans  in  the  city  and  the 
county  gave  their  labor  in  the  re- 
building. The  Athens  Rotary  Club 
had  the  bricks  hauled  for  the  build- 
ing and  a  Rotarian  himself  took 
charge  of  loading  them  on  the  trucks 
in  the  city.  The  Women's  Club  of 
Athens  pledged  itself  to  replace  that 
precious  library  of  1,400  books;  the 
shelves  in  the  little  room  just  inside 
the  entrance  are  again  well-stocked. 
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'he  overseer  in  charge  of  the  road  gang  of  convicts 
•orking  outside  on  the  new  hard  road  brought  his 
( t;  len  in  to  re-grade  the  playground  in  front.  And 
rcs  ic  white  man,  who  had  shot  through  the  win- 
ows  of  the  old  schoolhouse  so  many  years  before, 
nknown  to  anyone  but  Mrs.  Harris,  came  back 

work  for  wages  on  the  new  building,  though  the 
oss  of  the  bricklaying  was  a  Negro. 

To  anyone  accustomed  to  the  homogeneous  class- 
aoms  of  consolidated  schools  in  more  prosperous 
auntry  districts,  it  might  seem  that  the  Clarke 
'ounty  School  was  still  struggling  against  almost 
isuperable  obstacles.  On  a  crisp  sunny  day  I  went 
ack  to  the  school  with  Dr.  B.  B.  Bagby,  director 
f  the  Athens  and  Clarke  County  Health  Depart- 
lent.  There  had  been  a  case  of  smallpox  on  a 
eighboring  farm  and  he  was  trying  again  to  round 
p  unvaccinated  children.  The  primary  room  was 

1  that   day — seventy   odd    children,    sitting   two 
even  three  to  a  desk. 

One  teacher  with  three  grades — with  a  class  that 
actuates  from  a  dozen  to  eighty  or  even  more,  from  wrig- 
g   urchins    up    to    big   lumbering,    self-conscious    adoles- 

its,  without  books  for  the  children  whose  parents  cannot 

:ord  to  buy  them — that  would  seem  a  super-human  order 

education. 


UT  watch  Mrs.  Ellen  Wilson,  crisply  serene,  separat- 
ing the  sheep — those  with  vaccination  scars,  from  the 
without  them  who  eyed  the  doctor's  bag  apprehensive- 
y;  lining  up  the  former,  setting  the  others  at  the  tasks 
hat  differed  with  each  child.  There  were  health  charts 
or  each,  which  had  been  made  out  by  the  nurses  of  the 
ounty  health  department  when  the  regular  health  examina- 
ions  were  held  in  the  schools.  While  the  vaccinating  line 
ormed,  she  went  over  the  charts  with  the  doctor,  noting 
lis  comments  on  teeth  that  needed  filling,  tonsils  that  re- 
lujred  care,  on  records  of  underweight  or  other  conditions 
hat  might  make  it  hard  for  a  child  to  learn.  The  sunny 
•oom  was  quiet  and  orderly  despite  its  eighty  occupants, 
lespite  the  line,  with  anxious  eyes  and  rolled-up  sleeves, 
jften  ragged  but  almost  without  exception  clean.  The 

. 


f 


'he   Hartwell   Training   School   is   getting  new   gate-posts  and   its 
pupils  are  learning  a  trade  which  bays  a  good  living  locally 


Modern  disciples  of  learning  by  doing  would  delight  in  watching 
carpentry  and  arithmetic  dovetail  in  Hartwell's  program 


children  filed  past  the  doctor  as  he  sat  by  the  stove  in  the 
corner,  administering1  a  deft  prick  in  each  brown  arm, 
while  the  teacher  encouraged  the  fearful,  reinforced  the 
doctor's  advice  on  teeth  and  tonsils  and  food  as  the  health 
charts  were  reviewed,  interpreted  in  turn  to  the  doctor  the 
conditions  at  home  that  had  made  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  the  parents  to  follow  his  advice,  and  at  the  same  time 
kept  a  watchful  eye  and  a  helpful  word  for  the  others  at 
their  desks. 

Here  was  a  kind  of  education  which  faced  its  limitations 
frankly  and  cheerfully  and  proceeded  capably  to  do  its  best 
— and  a  very  capable  best.    It  is  significant  that  the  doctors 
and  nurses  of  the  county  health  department,  which  has  just 
concluded  a  five  years'  health  demonstration  in  cooperation 
with   the   Commonwealth    Fund,   speak   regretfully  of   the 
opportunities  they  lost  during  the  interval  between  the  burn- 
ing of  the  old  school  and  the  building  of  the  new,  when 
there  was  no  center  in  that  district  for  their  work,  for  the 
schoolchildren,  for  the  babies  and  runabouts,  whose  clinics 
are  held  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  for  the  parents,  educated 
through  their  children  in  the  health  of  the  entire  family. 
After    the    doctor   had    gone    through    the    four 
rooms  of  the  Judia  Jackson  school,  he  went  on  to 
the  white  school  down  the  road,  a  little  two-room 
frame  building,  scantily  painted,  the  source  of  some 
of  the  resentment  among  white  neighbors  because 
it   is  of  obviously  lower  caliber   than  the  colored 
school.     Soon  it  will  be  consolidated  by  the  county 
in  a  big  new  school  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  with 
school  buses  to  take  the  children  to  and  fro,  but  it 
is  at  least  ten  years  behind  the  progress  that   the 
colored  community  has  won  for  itself.    The  parents 
of  these  white  children  are  mostly  tenant  farmers, 
here  this  year,  gone  the  next. 

The  difficulties  that  teachers  and  health  officers 
face  from  the  tenant  system  were  only  too  apparent  ; 
just  before  Christmas  Dr.  Bagby  had  got  that 
school  TOO  per  cent  vaccinated,  for  the  case  of 
smallpox  had  been  in  a  white  family.  Just  after 
the  holiday  he  came  back  to  check  up,  and  found 
that  the  school  group  had  so  shifted  in  the  annual 
re-making  of  farm  (Continued  on  page  212) 


New  Schools  Abroad 

By  GERTRUDE  HARTMAN 


October,  1889,  a  young  man,  named  Cecil 
Reddie,  opened  Abbotsholme,  a  new  school 
for  boys,  in  Derbyshire,  England.  Not 
an  especially  remarkable  event,  one  might 
think,  but  it  was.  This  was  a  young  man  with 


dreams  and  aspirations  should  find  fulfilment.  It  was  to  II 
a  school  "to  help  create  a  higher  type  of  human  being,  abl 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  extent  and  complexity  of  motl 
ern  knowledge  and  modern  life,  and   able  by  a  better  d 
velopment  of  the  affections  to  develop  a  more  wholesome  tyjl 


unusual  ideas,  and  the  school  was  the  first      of  human  society."     Thus  this  young  reformer  set  out  upcl 


"new"  school.  Brought  up  in  one  of  the  famous  public 
schools  of  England,  and  later  a  student  at  one  of  the  great 
universities,  young  Reddie,  a  sensitive  idealist,  had  suffered 
much  from  the  ceaseless  round  of  hard  competitive  cramming 
of  studies  in  the  class-room  in  the  morning,  followed  by  the 
hard  competitive  grind  of  sports  on  the  playing  fields  in  the 
afternoon,  which  go  to  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
of  the  English  schoolboy  and  youth. 

It  was  a  time  of  heart  sickness   [he  tells  us].     Our  educa- 


his educational  project,  without,  he  tells  us,  knowing  an  I 
thing  of  the  history  or  literature  of  education,  and  not  awa>| 
to  what  extent  other  minds  were  working  on  the  satrl 
problems. 

Dr.  Reddie  chose  a  stately  country-house  set  in  spacioi 
grounds,  giving  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  culture  to  tn 
school  home.     Beautiful  country  surrounded  it,  permitting 
free  and  open   life.      Farm  lands  were   part  of  the  schotJ 
estate.     What  were  the  ideas  underlying  this   new  exper 


tion,  instead  of  leading  to  unity  and  harmony,  was  producing,  ment?     As  the  central  purpose  was  the  harmonious  develo[ 

day  by  day,  a  feeling  of  hopeless  division  and  discordance.    The  ment  of  tne  whole  boy — mentally,  physically,  and  spiritual! 

mass  of  conflicting  principles  which   kept  entering  our   minds,  _all  the  resources  of  the  schooi  were  made  to  ;nteract  an 
these  we  were  left  to  coordinate  as  we  might  find  possible,  am 
from  them  construct  a  rule  of  conduct  suited  to  our  actual  life. 
In  class,  while  others   attended  more  or  less  to   the   work  in 


, 

hand,   I   watched   the   living   play  before   my  eyes,   striving  to 
divine  the  motives  which  moved  the  actors  in  the  drama. 


thus  reinforce  one  another  to  minister  to  this  end.  A  grea 
effort  was  made  to  show  the  use  of  what  was  taught.  A^ 
part  of  their  mathematics  the  boys  kept  the  expenditure 
of  the  school  and  the  accounts  of  the  farm,  the  gardens,  tH 


...        iin  •        i_-  ij}  in*-    j\-iiwwi   ciuu    nn~    Bfe^vruiiio   ui    me    laiuii    LUC    liaiuciis,    ui 

Mv  own  problems  were  of  this  kind:    What  is  this  world:       ,      ,          .     ,  .      _        .     . 

•C,  ..i  J,,H,»    Whv  Hn  wP  learn  this,  and  not  that?      food'   and   the  fuel-     Practical   experience   in   surveying  wa 


What  is  our  real  duty?    Why  do  we  learn  this,  and  not  that? 

And    I    wondered    that   neither    boys   nor    masters    seemed   in- 

terested in  such  problems.  .  .  .   The 

mind  was  wearied  by  the  attempt 

to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 

ject-matter,  and   distracted  by  the 

unending     excursions     after     dull 

grammatical     rules.     The     atmos- 

phere  of    such   work    was    so   un- 

natural  and  conventional  that  one 

was  glad  to  look  out  of  the  win- 

dows  and   see   the    real    trees    and 

hills     still     there.  .   .  .      Nothing 

learned    at   school   seemed   to   give 

a    clue    to    the    actual    life    of   the 

big  world. 

Much  more  Dr.  Reddie  has  to 
say  along  the  same  lines.  How 
familiar  it  all  sounds  —  just  like 
a  page  out  of  one  of  last  month's 
educational  journals.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  was  writ- 
ten forty  years  ago.  Only  the 
most  advanced  educators  today 
are  attempting  to  do  the  things 
that  Reddie  advocated.  So  long 
does  it  take  new  ideas  to  get  over 
into  practice. 

'Reddie  had  discovered  that 
many  other  boys  like  himself 
had  been  starved  in  school  when 
they  should  have  been  fed,  and 


carried  on  in  connection  with  work  in  map-making,  and  thl 

country-side,  with  its  hills  an 
vales,  its  spreading  meadow  lands 
its  woods  and  brooks  and  wind 
ing  river,  were  an  ever-open  text 
book  in  geography  and  natur 
study.  In  all  studies  progres 
was  from  direct  contact  with  th 
concrete  and  particular  to  th 
more  abstract  generalizations 
and  planned  so  as  to  give  sue 
cessively  deeper  and  deeper  analy 
ses  of  life  and  the  world. 

There  was  always  plenty  o 
work  to  be  done  about  the  place 
engineering  jobs,  such  as  th 
making  and  draining  of  road 
or  building  a  bridge  across  th< 
river;  the  making  of  a  duel 
pond  or  a  pigeon  cote.  Thing 
needed  by  the  school  were  madi 
in  the  work-shop,  where  a  grea 
variety  of  arts  and  crafts  wa 
carried  on.  The  long  free  after 
noons  were  spent  in  riding,  or  it 
various  games,  or  in  pursuing  : 
particular  hobby,  or  in  boating 
and  swimming  in  the  river.  Thi 
evenings,  instead  of  being  devotee 


he  resolved  to  open  a  school  that     A  lesson  in  history,  geography,  home  economics  and     to  the  customary  preparation  o 
would  be  "different."  where  his  handcraft  at  the  spinning  wheel  at  Bedales  work  for  the  following  day,  wen 
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given  over  to  social  recreations,  to  dramatic 
entertainments  of  various  sorts,  reading  fine 
literature  aloud,  music  by  the  school  orchestra, 
and  so  on. 

Social  science  developed  out  of  this  school 
community  life.  Cooperating  with  his  fel- 
lows, indoors  and  out,  in  work  and  in  play, 
a  boy  learned  through  experience  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  human  society 
operates,  and  came  to  see  himself  in  relation- 
ship to  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  part. 
The  natural  sciences  were  derived  largely  from 
work  on  the  place:  gardening,  agriculture, 
care  of  the  farm  animals.  Every  kind  of  farm 
work  was  carried  on  by  the  boys  and  the 
teachers:  planting  and  trimming  trees,  culti- 
vating crops,  bee  culture,  and  perhaps  most 
enjoyed  of  all,  hay-making,  terminating  in  the 
Harvest  Home,  when,  with  full  procession  of 
the  whole  school,  with  songs  and  music,  the 
last  load  was  brought  up  from  the  meadow 
and  stacked  in  the  barn. 

The  "gospel  of  potato  digging,"  the 
skeptics  called  it,  quite  unused  to  the  idea 
of  gentlemen's  sons  indulging  in  such  lowly 
occupations.  Nevertheless  the  school  grew 
and  flourished  and  brought  forth  others  after  its  kind. 

In  1892  J.  H.  Badley,  who  had  been  associated  with  Dr. 
Reddie,  founded  Bedales  somewhat  along  the  same  lines; 
but  he  went  a  step  further  and  entered  upon  the  still  more 
daring  experiment  of  establishing  a  co-educational  boarding- 
school.  Boys  and  girls  must  grow  up  together  in  life,  they 
must  cooperate  with  one  another  as  men  and  women,  Mr. 
Badley  reasoned.  Will  this  not  be  facilitated  if  they  have 
learned  common  attitudes  of  mind  and  thought  through  be- 
ing educated  together?  Now,  after  thirty  years'  trial,  Mr. 
Badley  declares  that  co-education  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
his  educational  faith.  "It  is  the  natural  and  logical  out- 
come of  our  view  of  education  as  a  training  for  the  whole 


Woodltngs  at  the  pool  Priory  Gate  School  where  gir 
boys  swim  together  without  self-consciousness 


Wording  with  Mr.  Badley  in  the  boo\  bindery  at  Bedales,  founded  thirty 
years  ago  as  the  first  coeducational  boarding  school  in  England 

of  life  by  means  of  the  fullest  possible  range  of  experience," 
he  says. 


SO  today  we  have  the  great  co-educational  boarding- 
school  of  Bedales,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
"new"  schools.  There  the  girls  and  boys  work  side  by  side 
where  interests  of  many  kinds — scientific,  literary,  artistic,  and 
practical — find  abundant  opportunity  for  expression.  In  the 
afternoon  one  may  see  them  riding  together,  playing  tennis, 
hockey  or  cricket,  or  investigating  together  the  riches,  nat- 
ural and  historical,  that  the  surrounding  country-side  has  to 
offer.  The  evenings  are  free  for  acting,  dancing,  music,  and 
lectures.  Throughout  it  all  is  developed  a  boy-and-girl 
relationship  that  is  normal  and  wholesome,  comradely  and 
straightforward.  For  thirty  years  Bedales  has  been  at  work 
building  up  a  school  tradition  fostering  this  attitude,  and 
discouraging  unwholesome  sentimentality. 

Dr.  Lietz,  another  master  and  a  German,  left  Abbots- 
holme  in  1898  to  establish  at  Ilsenburg,  at  the  -foot  of  the 
Harz  Mountains,  a  school  of  similar  type  which  he  called 
a  Landerziehungsheim,  or  boarding-school  in  the  country,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  customary  Gymnasium  with  its  bar- 
rack life,  situated  in  the  towns. 

"Let  us  take  the  children  from  the  deleterious  environ- 
ment of  the  city,"  said  Lietz,  "from  the  scholastic  and 
medieval  atmosphere  which  suffocates  them.  Open  air,  free- 
dom, an  instruction  which  appeals  to  the  reason  rather  than 
to  the  memory,  an  education  which  forms  character,  which 
gives  youth  independence  and  prepares  them  for  a  life  of 
action  and  initiative — these  are  the  desiderata  of  education." 
In  1901  he  founded  a  second  school  at  Haubinda  in  Thur- 
ingia,  and  in  1914  a  third  for  older  students,  at  Bieberstein 
near  Fulda. 

Paul  Geheeb  who  had  directed  Haubinda,  founded  with 
Herr  Wyneken  the  free  Schtilgemeinde  of  Wickersdorf. 
Later,  in  1910,  he  founded  another  school,  the  Odenwald 
school,  near  lovely  old  Heidelberg.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
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Hof'Ober\irch,  located  in  the  mountains  near  Zurich,  is  one  of  Switzerland  s  many  educational  experiments.  Here  bwildin 
the  new  swimming  pool  was  made  an  engineering  project  in  which  the  whole  school  too\  part 


"new"  schools  of  Germany.  Here  a  hundred  boys  and  girls, 
rich  and  poor,  grow  up  together,  working  together  in  the 
laboratories,  studios,  workshops  and  gardens,  and  on  week- 
ends they  go  off  on  long  tramps  through  the  beautiful  coun- 
try. There  are  eight  dwelling-houses,  picturesquely  named 
after  some  of  the  great  men  of  Germany:  Goethe,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  so  on,  where  groups  of  children  live  en  famille 
with  a  house-mother  or  father. 

The  French  sociologist,  M.  Demolins,  chancing  to  meet 
Dr.  Reddie,  was  much  impressed  by  his  ideas,  and  in  1899 
established  Ecole  des  Roches,  the  first  "new"  school  in 
France.  This  school,  under  the  able  far-seeing  leadership 
of  M.  Georges  Bertier,  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
schools  of  the  country,  carrying  out  many  ideas  that  to 
French  conventions  are  revolutionary  in  character.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  early  efforts  of  M.  Demolins  to  intro- 
duce the  new  education  into  France,  it  has  not  yet  taken 

hold  there  to 
any  great  ex- 
tent, on  ac- 
count of  the 
rigid  official 
cur  riculum. 
The  three  best 
known  of  these 
schools  are 
Ecole  d  es 
Roches,  Ecole 
de  Tile  dc 
France,  and 
College  de 
N  o  r  in  a  n  d  i  e 
modelled  after 
it. 

Thus,  like 
an  endless 
chain,  the 
new  school 

Bunnies  and  gardens  for  the  little  ones-to-     m  o  v  e  m  e  n  t 
sixes  at  the  Decroly  School,  Brussels  spread  through 


Europe,  and  now  dotted  all  over  England,  Germai 
Austria  and  Switzerland  there  are  any  number  of  these  ( 
periments. 

In  I^ngland  there  are  among  others,  St.  Christophei 
Frensham  Heights,  the  Farmhouse  School,  and  the  Gardi 
School.  In  Switzerland  there  is  Glarisegg  on  the  shore 
Lake  Constance,  and  not  far  away  the  beautiful  Chateau 
Kefikon  ;  in  the  mountains  near  Zurich  is  Hof-Oberkirch ; 
the  vicinity  of  Geneva  is  a  whole  group:  the  Internatior 
School,  the  Fellowship  School,  Chailly  and  Chataignera 

From  Belgium  has  gone  forth  another  powerful  stream 
educational  influence.    In  Brussels,  Dr.  Ovide  Decroly  1 
for  years  been  working  out  his  ideas,  first  in  a  school  i 
defective  children,  then  in  a  private  experimental  school,  a 
now   in   the  public  schools.    Dr.   Decroly   was  educated 
a  physician.     He   is   also  a  psychologist.     He  therefore   i 
proaches   the    problem   of   the   education    of    children    wi 
a     rich     back- 
ground      of 
child  -  study 
both     from     a 
biological    and 
a  psychological 
point  of  view. 
His     methods 
are   more   sug- 
gestive   of    the 
type    of    work 
done     in     the 
newer    schools 
in  this  country 
than    anything 
else  in  Europe. 
He     realizes 
the  necessity 
for  making  the 
child  the  center 
of    any    really 

educative  Courtesy  International  Institute  of  Teachers  Colle 

scheme.     "Or-         Wor\  of  a  pupil  at  Ecole  des  Roches 
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Paul  Geheeb  is  the  head  of  Odenwaldschule,  near  Heidelberg,  v.-here  a  hundred  boys  and  girls,  rich  and  poor, 
grow  up  together,  living  in  cottage  groups,  en  famille,  with  a  house-mother  or  father 


riize  the  environment  to  afford  stimuli  for  the  tendencies 
avorable  to  development,"  is  the  watch-word  of  his  work. 
Abandoning  the  set  subjects  of  the  traditional  course  of 
udy,   he  asks  himself  the  question:  "What   is  it   that   all 
tuldren  need  to  know?"  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  organizing  principle  of 
bis  curriculum.  The  answer  is:  "The 
bild    needs   to    know   about    himself 
id  the  world  in  which  he  finds  him- 
If,"   This  answer  makes  society  and 
ature  the  framework   within   which 

curriculum  is  built  up. 
The  vastness  and  complexity  of  the 
Id  is  overcome  by  making  the  sub- 
ject program  a  highly  flexible,   day- 
~day  affair,  developed  in  the  class- 
am  around  "centers  of  interest,"  in 
srdance    with    the    children's    ex- 
iding  needs  and  capacities.   Activi- 
ties,  both    individual   and    group,    are 
et  in  motion,  and  the  children's  nat- 
ral  curiosity  leads  them  to  observe, 
|]to  collect,  and  to  experiment.    Daily 
xperiences    are    thus    made    to    yield 
jmaterial    for    generalizations    of    the 
'children's   own    formulation. 


T  ACK  of  space  prohibits  description 
1  ^  of  many  other  valuable  educational 
experiments  in  Europe.  Although  they 
vary  widely,  all  of  these  new  schools 
have  certain  great  basic  principles  in 


common.  They  were  inspired  and  are  carried  on  by  educa- 
tional seers  who  have  caught  a  vision  of  a  new  world  in  the 
making  and  are  in  revolt  against  the  old  systems  of  educa- 
tion which  stifled  natural  powers  instead  of  promoting 
their  growth.  Educational  reform  is 
largely  bound  up  with  the  new  social 
movement,  so  it  is  not  so  much  in 
their  educational  technique — which  to 
our  more  pedagogical  American  minds 
sometimes  seems  a  bit  old-fashioned — 
as  in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  these 
schools  that  their  true  significance  is 
to  be  found. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  advocates  of 
this  new  philosophy  that  out  of  these 
communities  of  children,  where  there 
is  a  genuinely  cooperative  scheme  of 
living  and  where  the  unique  natural 
resources  of  personality  are  conserved 
and  developed,  will  emerge  a  more 
lovely  society,  of  highly  differentiated 
individuals  in  harmonious  relationship, 
each  contributing  his  creative  powers 
to  the  life  of  the  whole.  Indeed  it 
takes  little  conversion  to  believe  that 
out  of  an  education  such  as  is  pro- 
vided in  these  schools,  if  it  were 
generally  prevailing,  would  blossom 
the  spirit  which  would  enable  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  solve  the 
mighty  problems  which  the  future 
will  propose  to  them. 


Courtesy  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College 

Bieberstein,  a  German  new  school 


Face  to  face  with  adult  education 


Schools  for  Grown-Ups 


By  JEFFERSON  MOSLEY 


UNIVERSITY  for  adults  within  walking 
or  trolley-car  distance  of  everybody  in  town" 
is  the  ideal  which  is  being  agitated  by  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  extension  workers  in 
Milwaukee.  An  exaggerated  kind  of  slogan, 
presupposing  a  most  unusual  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  Milwaukee  masses? 

Perhaps,  taken  literally.  And  yet  ...  if  there  existed  an 
institution  not  too  far  from  your  own  home, -where  pro- 
fessors were  brainy  without  being  too  schoolmasterish,  ap- 
proachable but  not  too  inquisitive  into  your  scholastic  past, 
where  degrees  and  examinations  were  things  that  you  could 
leave  alone  without  scandal,  where  you  could  ride  your  favor- 
ite hobby  for  an  evening  or  two  a  week  or  could  learn  some- 
thing definite  about  Moliere  or  metaphysics  or  the  planetesi- 
mal  hypothesis  or  behaviorism  or  the  difference  between 
classicism  and  romanticism  in  art,  or  could  improve  your 
technique  of  earning  your  bread  and  butter,  where  you  stood 
a  good  chance  of  meeting  a  congenial  group  having  like  in- 
terests .  .  .  would  you  drop  in  on  such  a  place  occasionally? 
If  so,  you  have  the  infection  of  modern  adult  education. 

Milwaukee's  "university  within  walking  distance"  consists 
today  of  a  very  utilitarian-looking  seven-story  building  of 
clean  brick  and  concrete  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  new 
University  of  Wisconsin  extension  center  was  first  opened 
to  classes  in  September,  1928.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  its 
doors  swing  to  the  goings  and  comings  of  some  3,OOO  men 
and  women  who  are  using  it  for  cultural  and  technical  educa- 
tion. Of  its  students  75  per  cent  are  above  21  years  of  age, 
a  number  in  the  50*5  and  6o's.  The  average  age  is  about  28. 
The  construction  of  the  new  building  is  the  culmination 
of  a  long  period  of  working  and  hoping.  For  more  than 
forty  years  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  conducted 
adult  classes  in  Milwaukee — at  first  in  a  room  or  a  shop 
corner  here  and  there,  afterwards  in  a  succession  of  rented 


quarters — until  in  the  last  six  years  enrollments  overflowi 
the  four  available  floors  of  a  downtown  office  building.  Le 
islative  appropriations  were  at  length  forthcoming  throui 
which  the  extension  center  is  now  housed  in  its  mode: 
$350,000  building,  planned  and  equipped  to  meet  the  nee 
of  university  extension  and  its  distinctive  purpose — adt 
education. 

The  new  structure  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  more  impre 
sive  mass  of  four  units,  itself  part  of  a  unified  mid-ci 
grouping  of  public  architecture. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  first  unit  took  the  for 
of  an  adult  education  rally.  In  the  municipal  auditorial 
before  a  gathering  that  represented  educational  and  ci\ 
leadership  and  the  general  public,  the  governor  of  Wisco 
sin  presented  the  building  to  the  people,  the  mayor  of  M 
waukee  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens,  ai 
President  Glenn  Frank  took  it  over  in  the  name  of  the  ui 
versity,  devoting  it  to  the  service  of  adult  education  and  t 
enlargement  of  individual  and  community  life. 

PEOPLE  began  to  sign  up  for  the  new  semester  the  sar 
evening,  and  when  enrollment  was  completed  a  few  da 
later  it  was  found  that  3,323  had  registered  for  evenii 
courses  and  311  in  the  day  school— an  advance  of  33  p 
cent  and  50  per  cent,  respectively,  over  the  figures  for  t 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Milwaukee  extension  center  is  devoted  primarily 
the  instruction  of  self-supporting  persons  who  are  seekii 
education  in  spare  time.  Many  ambitious  youths  from  01 
side  the  city  who  find  in  an  industrial  community  more  o 
portunities  for  employment  than  exist  in  the  convention 
college  town  are  coming  to  the  center.  The  institution  e 
courages  this  type  of  student  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Naturally,  the  evening  classes  enroll  the  greatest  numbe 
and  offer  the  widest  diversity  of  courses.  The  groups  th 
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iemble  at  seven-fifteen   in  classroom,  drafting  room,   and 
ratory  for  two  hours  of  work  and  discussion  represent 
air  cross  section  of  Milwaukee's  industrial,  business,  and 
tural    life.     Here    are    found    accountants,    clerks,    con- 
tors,   engineers,   factory   hands,    insurance   agents,    man- 
rs,    nurses,   stenographers,    surveyors,    taxi    drivers,    and 
irkers  from   two  hundred   other  occupations   and   profes- 
Men  outnumber  women  about  two  to  one.     There 
je  over  half  as  many  married  as  single  men,  but  only  one- 
j;teenth  as  many  married  as  single  women.     There  are  no 
kmericanization"   classes.     Of   every    100  of   these   adults 
].  were  born  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee ;    26  are  natives  of 
Wisconsin  born  outside  Milwaukee ;    and  22  are  natives  of 
(her  states  of  the  union,  leaving  a  foreign-born  representa- 
|>n  of  8  per  cent  in  the  student  body. 
More  than   two-thirds  of   the   evening  students — 68   per 
jnt — are   studying   for   occupational    and   broadly   cultural 
Ids,  as  against  32  per  cent  who  have  specific  college  de- 
lees  in  view.     No  degrees  are  granted  at  the  Milwaukee 
stitution.     The  large  group  who  are  studying  toward  de- 
ees  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  at  least  their  final  year  of 
ork,  but  they  find  in  the  evening  school  curriculum  a  con- 
llerable  range  of  subjects  to  help  them  on  their  way — lan- 
Lages,  sociology,   history,   mathematics,   chemistry,   physics, 
;id  so  on. 

!  Seventy  .or  more  students  are  taking  courses  leading  to 
jachers'  certificates.  Mechanical,  electrical,  architectural, 
id  structural  engineering  subjects  are  taught  in  twenty-two 
mrses  to  a  total  class  membership  of  nearly  500,  while  busi- 
es courses  attract  a  thousand  more. 

KlJT  does  adult  education  mean  only  work,  more  work, 
J  and  better  work,  with  here  and  there  a  hard-won  degree 
ir  the  scholar,  or  is  there  such  a  thing  as  enlightened  leisure 
i  present  and  future  America?  In  a  recent  questionnaire 
\  thousand  Milwaukee  adult  students  were  asked  the  ques- 
lon,  "Why  are  you  attending  university  extension  classes?" 
Early  half  of  them  expressed  a  cultural  motive  more  or  less 
early.  "For  culture,"  69  answered,  frankly.  "For  a  liberal 
lucation,"  101  declared.  "To  keep  abreast  of  the  times" 
•as  the  aim  of  twelve.  Eleven  said  that  study  was  their 
hobby"  or  "pastime,"  while  others  wished  to  gain  self-confi- 
ence,  to  make  broader  contacts,  or  to 
'eep  up  habits  of  study. 

More  varied   and  even   more  sig- 

iificant    were    the    benefits    the    re- 

jondents  stated    that   they   had   re- 

[eived    from    these    classes.     Among 

tie  replies  were:    "General   knowl- 

dge  and  information" ;    "a  broader 

ie\\  point"  ;     "incentive    to    study"  ; 

mental    stimulus";     "new    ideas"; 

a  new   goal";    "a   lift   out   of   the 

ut"  ;   "inferiority  banished"  ;  "facul- 

es  developed" ;  "interest  in  the  com- 

lunity  awakened";    "a  more  toler- 

nt  attitude" ;   "appreciation  of  life," 

nd  many  others  of   the   same  gen- 

ral  drift. 

To  meet  the  ideals  embodied  in 
uch  replies,  a  new  series  of  courses 
vas  inaugurated  in  the  university 
xtension  evening  school  this  fall. 


The  project  was  planned  by  a  university  committee  that  in- 
cluded Glenn  Frank,  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Chester  D. 
Snell,  Joseph  K.  Hart,  W.  H.  Lighty,  V.  A.  C.  Henmon, 
J.  H.  Kolb,  and  the  co-directors  of  the  Milwaukee  institu- 
tion, M.  R.  Schnaitter  and  Charles  M.  Purin. 


HE  underlying  principles  and  aims  of  these  "Founda- 


T 

by  the  committee: 


tions  of  Liberal  Education"  courses  were  summed   up 


To  give  an  opportunity  for  adults  to  acquire  an  education 
that  involves  more  than  the  obtaining  of  information  and  skill, 
or  credit  toward  an  academic  degree — an  education  that  will 
lead  to  emancipation  from  a  "drifting-with-the-group"  opinion; 
an  education  that  will  engender  a  capacity  for  self-criticism; 
and  above  all,  an  education  that  will  create  a  feeling  for  the 
things  that  make  life  richer  and  more  significant. 

The  initial  courses  are  seven  in  number,  chosen  from  six 
germane  fields  of  cultural  interest  that  form  the  long-time 
groundwork  of  the  whole  program,  namely  philosophy,  so- 
cial science,  history,  language  and  literature,  art,  biological 
and  physical  science.  The  class  period  in  each  course  is  two 
hours  and  comes  one  evening  a  week.  An  intelligent  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  is  the  only  requirement  for  entrance. 
Recitation-marks  are  dispensed  with.  A  certificate  in  lib- 
eral education  is  offered  to  those  who  carry  through  a  suc- 
cession of  courses  to  completion,  but  working  for  a  certificate 
is  not  required.  In  fact,  the  only  rigid  requirements  imposed 
are  those  affecting  the  quality  of  the  teaching  offered ;  there 
a  high  standard  was  imposed  at  the  outset. 

The  courses  fall  into  three  groups — first,  those  in  which 
the  lecture  is  the  main  feature,  discussion  being  restricted  to 
a  "question-box"  period  at  the  end;  second,  those  in  which 
the  lecture  is  accompanied  by  round-table  discussion;  third, 
cooperative  project  courses  in  which  the  instructor  functions 
chiefly  as  guide  and  adviser.  Attendance  on  courses  of  the 
third  type  necessarily  limits  itself  to  those  who  have  time 
to  devote  to  rather  careful  preparation ;  the  others,  in  which 
much  or  little  outside  reading  may  be  done,  appeal  to  larger 
numbers.  Following  is  the  beginning  program  of  the  series: 

i.  Lecture-question  courses — 

The  Appreciation  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
The  Nature  of  the  World  and  of  Man,  a  survey  of  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  conducted  by  sixteen  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  scientists,  authors 
of  the  book  from  which  the  course 
is  named. 

2.  Lecture-discussion  courses — 

Philosophers    from    Plato   to    the 
Present  Dav. 

Home   Planning  and  Decorating. 

3.  Cooperative  project  courses — 

Social   Problems. 
The  Bible  as  Literature. 
Masterpieces    of    French     Liter- 
ature   in    English    Translation. 

That  the  city  was  interested  in 
this  experiment  in  liberalized  adult 
education  was  proved  by  the  speedy 
enrollment  of  a  membership  of  461 
— workers,  students,  business  men, 
clerks,  housewives,  connoisseurs  and 
amateurs  in  arts  and  letters — all 
keen  to  have  a  part  in  the  new 
studies  free  of  academic  forms. 

University  extension  day  classes 
(Continued  on  page  214) 
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Each  of  the  808  dots  mar\s  a  Wisconsin  com- 
munity that  used  one  or  more  adult  edu- 
cation services  from  the  university  last  year 


Human  Relations  at  Yale 


By  DONALD  SLESINGER 


Institute  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale 
is  primarily  the  reaction  of  two  deans  of 
professional  schools  to  the  backgrounds  and 
attitudes  of  experts  in  the  human  sciences. 
Law  has  been  experimenting  with  human 
behavior  for  centuries,  elaborating  a  psychol- 
ogy of  common  sense  that  is  not  always  successful  in  action. 
In  the  short  time  medicine  has  been  concerned  with  the 
whole  person  it  has  come  to  believe  that  intelligent  therapy 
will  not  concentrate  on  a  diseased  organ,  but  will  take  into 
account  the  entire  physiological  and  social  adjustment  of  the 
patient.  Clearly  the  new  law  and  the  new  medicine  will 
require  a  sound  science  of  human  relations  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build. 

With  that  in  mind  the  two  deans  asked  fellow  scientists 
how  people  behaved  in  certain  social  situations.  They  re- 
ceived two  kinds  of  reply.  On  the  one  hand  they  were 
presented  with  a  number  of  discrete  studies,  correlations  of 
two  or  three  variables,  and  told  that  they  might,  if  they 
had  time  and  inclination,  construct  a  synthetic  picture  of 
human  activity  out  of  these  raw  materials.  The  scientists 
themselves  were  not  primarily  interested  in  the  total  situa- 
tion and  had  developed  no  techniques  for  its  study.  On  the 
other  hand  they  were  given  so-called  case  studies  from  the 
clinical  standpoint  which  seemed  remarkably  complete  and 
just  as  remarkably  unscientific.  They  were  useful  thera- 
peutically,  perhaps,  but  fell  somewhat  short  where  research 
or  pedagogy  was  the  major  objective. 

The  inadequacies  of  a  synthetic  science  of  human  and 
social  relations  have  been  felt  for  a  number  of  years  by 
leading  sociologists,  anthropologists,  psychologists  and  econ- 
omists, but  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  to  do  about  it.  A 
possible  solution  was  cooperative 
research,  and  that  was  plunged 
into  without  a  clear  realization 
that  it  meant  the  development  of 
a  new  methodology.  The  result 
was  a  rather  futile  attempt  to 
add  together  items  of  informa- 
tion that  could  only  be  properly 
evaluated  by  the  expert  who  had 
collected  them.  By  super-impos- 
ing the  statistical  method  of  thia 
random  collection  of  items  from 
different  points  of  view  the  en- 
tire experiment  was  given  a  spe- 
cious mathematical  certainty. 
Anything  that  Burroughs  and 
Holarith  machines  could  manip- 
ulate was  pretty  close  to  being 
exact  science.  A  correlation  of 
+  .7321  with  cases  running  into 
the  tens  of  thousands — that  was 
science  par  excellence. 

A    little    analysis    showed    on 


How  do  people  behave — and  why?  In- 
creasingly we  find  that  it  is  not  enough 
humbly  to  admit  our  vagaries  and  ask 
divine  forgiveness  for  them.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  parents,  so- 
cial workers — we  all  need  to  understand 
the  springs  of  human  behavior  and  how 
far  and  by  what  means  we  can  control 
it.  It  is  in  this  broad  field  that  the  newly 
organized  and  well  endowed  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  at  Yale  University  will 
attempt  to  function.  In  this  article  some 
of  its  aims,  plans  and  problems  are  dis- 
cussed and  the  subject  and  method  of  its 
first  study  announced.  Here,  obviously, 
is  pioneering  of  first-rate  importance  to 
all  the  professions  and  particularly  to 
the  theories  and  methods  of  social  work 
and  of  social  work  training. 


what  an  insecure  basis  these  hopes  rested.  Burroughs  and 
Holarith  could  add,  but  they  were  not  wired  to  evaluate. 
Take  a  problem  as  simple  as  determining  the  number  of 
families  in  a  community.  The  census  considers  two  broth- 
ers living  alone  a  family,  but  rules  out  a  man  living  with 
and  supporting  his  illegitimate  children.  What  census  takers  ' 
throw  into  Burroughs  would  be  rather  different  from  what 
an  economist  or  psychologist  would  contribute.  Holarith 
raises  even  more  delicate  problems.  It  won't  do  to  punch 
cards  and  work  out  a  correlation  between  psycho-neuroses 
and  failure  to  adjust  to  life  when  psychiatrists  are  as  un- 
clear on  the  former  as  sociologists  are  on  the  latter ;  or 
where  one  concept  is  often  vaguely  defined  in  terms  of  the 
other.  The  net  result  in  both  cases  will  be  a  figure,  but 
at  best  it  will  be  arithmetical — nothing  but  a  number  of 
things,  neither  well  defined  nor  necessarily  -relatable. 

The  social  scientists  who  felt  that  something  was  wrong 
knew  what  was  needed.  They  attempted  to  go  about  meet- 
ing that  need  by  enabling  young  Ph.D's  to  spend  a  year  or 
two  browsing  around  a  neighboring  discipline,  or  working 
on  a  project  that  required  a  knowledge  of  fields  outside  their 
specialty. 

The  administrative  mind  rushes  in  where  the  scientist  is 
loath  to  tread.  The  two  deans  could  only  visualize  the  nev 
science  in  terms  of  a  group  of  carefully  chosen  men  ar 
women  working  together  on  a  single  campus,  and  with 
more  or  less  single  purpose.  They  were  not  daunted  by  the 
fact  that  such  an  endeavor  was,  in  itself,  a  delicate  problem 
in  human  relations.  The  deans  were  businesslike — the  thing 
had  been  successfully  achieved  by  German  industrial  chem- 
ists, and  by  such  American  laboratories  as  the  America 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  and  the  General  Electric. 

business  and  natural  science  coul 
do  it  there  was  no  reason 
universities  and  social  scienc 
could  not  also.  An  executive 
committee  was  formed  and,  as  a 
first  proof  of  its  practical  under- 
standing of  human  relations,  it 
convinced  a  foundation  adminis- 
tered by  sober  scientists  that  there 
was  some  value  in  the  idea. 

In  order  to  limit  the  method- 
ological problems  at  the  outset, 
and  to  stem  the  tide  of  startling 
suggestions  that  kept  flowing  in, 
the  institute  decided  to  center  its 
early  activities  on  studies  of  fam- 
ily relations.  Here  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  social  and  hu- 
man scientific  technique  might  be 
brought  to  bear;  and  by  < fating 
the  problem  in  terms  of  the  fam- 
ily the  first  step  in  breaking  down 
rigid  disciplinary  divisions  has 
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een  taken.  The  questions  asked  were  not  what  are  the 
onomic,  or  psychological  or  sociological  aspects  of  the 
Jmily,  but  rather  what  problems  does  the  institution  have 
face,  and  how  can  we  go  about  rinding  how  it  faces  them  ? 
That  questioning  state  might  have  been  everlasting  had 
not  been  for  the  executive  committee.  They  wanted 
make  discussion  concrete ;  to  do  that  it  was  necessary 
start  with  a  study  in  a  more  or  less  restricted  field,  and 
hen,  as  one  of  the  members  likes  to  put  it — "round  it  out." 
[|nquiry  brought  to  light  two  investigators  of  broad  back- 
round  and  training  who  wished  to  undertake  a  study  that 
peculiarly  appropriate  because  it  not  only  centered  on  the 
nily  but  was  of  the  utmost  importance  legally,  medically 
nd  "social  scientifically."  It  seemed  to  be  a  good  nucleus 
round  which  a  number  of  related  studies  might  grow.  It 
lot  only  challenged  scientific  imagination,  but  also  tied  it 
(own  to  something  realistic,  something  that  would  force 
ieliberation  into  action. 

HESE  two  investigators,  Dr.  Healy  and  Dr.  Bronner, 
for  many  years  have  been  impressed  with  the  inadequacy 
if  treating  individual  young  delinquents  out  of  their  social 
cultural  context  and  without  treating  that  context  also. 
)ther  groups  have  had  and  acted  on  this  hunch ;  but  Healy 
nd  Bronner  felt  the  need  of  investigating  before  appearing 
vith  a  program. 

The  project  was  first  generalized  by  making  it  more  than 
i  study  of  delinquency.  The  title,  Family  Factors  in  Child 
\djustment,  indicates  its  scope.  What  family  factors  will 
e  studied  depends  on  how  the  problem  develops.  At  the 
lutset,  because  of  the  facilities  of  the  institute,  there  are  no 
imitations.  On  the  immediate  staff  are  Healy,  a  psychiatrist, 
ironner,  a  psychologist,  Gilden,  a  psychiatrist  with  a  keen 
nterest  and  background  in  neuro-physiology,  and  two  case 
nvestigators.  Besides  this  staff  there  are  available  for 
iutine  or  special  studies  the  resources  of  the  Medical 
:hool,  the  Psycho-Educational  Clinic  and  of  the  Institute 
f  Psychology.  The  Law  School  has  assigned  students  of 
family  and  criminal  law,  who  will  contribute  the  legal 
dies  necessary  in  return  for  a  vast  amount  of  medico- 
ial  data  which  will  increase  their  efficiency  as  teachers  or 
administrators  of  family  and  criminal  law. 

That,  of  course,  brings  us  only  to  the  threshold  of  the 
methodological  problem.  In  spite  of  the  breaking  down  of 
the  conceptual  divisions  the  men  and  women  on  the  institute 
staff  will  have  had  most  of  their  training  in  one  or  another 
of  them.  The  administrative  solution  creates  all  sorts  of 
intellectual  and  personal  difficulties  that  would  frighten  any 
one  but  an  executive.  And  the  disciplines  involved  might 
well  give  one  pause.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  how  one  can 
expect  a  scientific  contribution  from  psychiatry  and  sociol- 
ogy-, the  least  scientific  of  the  sciences.  They  have  worked 
out  no  satisfactory  methodology  of  their  own ;  both  are 
notoriously  under  the  thumb  of  practitioners  with  no  scien- 
tific or  logical  training.  What  can  they  contribute  to  a 
science  of  human  relations?  There  is  no  answer  at  present, 
and  the  institute  will  have  justified  its  existence  if  it  does 
nothing  more  than  solve  that  problem.  The  members  of 
the  staff  are  committed  to  nothing  but  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  investigating.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  several  of  the 
group  may  concentrate  on  that  aspect  of  it,  studying  not  only 
the  material  collected,  and  the  ways  of  collecting  it,  but  the 
personalities  of  the  collectors.  These  fallible  instruments 


need  to  be  checked  and  rechecked  as  often  as  calipers  or 
thermometers.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  greatest  factor 
of  unreliability  in  the  human  and  social  sciences  is  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  observer.  The  substitution  of  finely 
graduated  instruments  of  precision  advocated  by  such  people 
as  Watson  is  at  best  a  partial  solution,  for  most  of  the  things 
that  are  susceptible  of  nice  measurement  are  either  irrelevant, 
or  meaningless  outside  of  a  total  context  which  can  not  be 
weighed  and  measured. 

Certain  guides  suggest  themselves  at  the  beginning  al- 
though they  may  be  discarded  later  on.  They  are  method- 
ological hypotheses  which  seem  to,  but  may  not  be,  useful 
in  investigations.  The  first  concerns  the  data  to  be  recorded. 
If  the  psychiatrist  notes  his  diagnosis  and  the  sociologist  his 
home  index,  let  us  say,  we  shall  merely  have  a  collection  of 
theories.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  insist  on  a  careful 
search  for  verifiable,  comparable  items.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  this  delinquent  child  came  from  a  broken  home. 
Instead  there  must  be  recorded  that  this  twelve-year-old 
boy  who  played  baseball  on  Sunday  is  the  son  of  a  woman 
who  is  the  sole  support  of  her  family  because  her  husband 
deserted  her.  Then  when  controls  are  sought  they  will  not 
be  incomparable  conceptual  controls,  lumping  together  the 
Sunday-blue-law  violator  with  a  boy  who  steals  from  the 
"five  and  ten ;"  and  the  deserted  woman  with  another  who 
maintains  a  separate  domicile  because  she  wishes  to  main- 
tain her  independence.  They  will,  as  far  as  possible,  Ke 
comparable,  verifiable  items  of  social  and  individual  behavior. 
If  Holarith  is  to  help  us  we  must  reduce  our  observations 
to  the  lowest  common  comparable  terms. 

The  second  hypothesis  that  seems  useful  has  been  set  down 
by  W.  I.  Thomas.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Healy-Bronner 
study  it  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows :  no  personality  diffi- 
culty or  social  condition  however  bad  can  alone  be  the  cause 
of  a  delinquent  career.  It  is  only  when  we  see  the  inter- 
action between  the  two  that  we  can  formulate  a  law.  A 
feebleminded  child  may  adjust  properly  to  certain  social  con- 
ditions while  dire  poverty  will  frequently  serve  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  a  person  of  a  certain  personality  make-up.  The 
genesis  of  any  behavior  pattern  or  social  condition  is  always 
persons  plus  culture,  never  either  one  of  them  acting  alone. 

THE  breakdown  of  air-tight  divisions  of  science  has  im- 
portant educational  bearings.  In  order  not  to  lose  sight 
of  them  it  has  been  arranged  that  every  member  of  the  in- 
stitute staff  will  be  appointed  to  a  fundamental  university 
department.  Members  of  the  Healy-Bronner  staff,  for  ex- 
ample, are  members  of  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  social 
science  and  psychology.  And  students  in  the  various  depart- 
ments will  acquire  a  broader  background  than  was  heretofore 
possible,  by  associating  and  working  with  the  institute  in- 
vestigators. This  will  prevent  the  crystallization  of  an 
academic  psychology  and  social  science,  or  a  narrow,  profes- 
sional law  and  medicine.  It  will  make  possible  an  integra- 
tion of  theory  and  practice  in  the  best  sense,  because  under 
the  control  of  a  single  group. 

In  the  Law  School  it  may  be  possible  for  students  to 
prepare  themselves  for  work  in  the  fields  of  juvenile  and 
domestic  relations  either  as  judges,  or  practicing  attorneys,  or 
with  cooperation  of  other  groups  as  psychiatrists  or  sociolo- 
gists. They  may  acquire  the  training  necessary  to  administer 
criminal  law,  and  penal  institutions.  In  other  words, 
the  Institute  of  Human  Re-  (Continued  on  page  214) 
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By  DONALD  RICHBERG 
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N  August  i,  1914,  a  young  German  officer 
limped  across  my  living  room,  testing  a  leg 
that  had  been  broken  in  the  spring.  "I  must 
get  my  leg  strong  for  the  Kaiser",  he  said 
with  a  boyish  grin.  His  uncle  had  been 
chancellor  of  the  Empire.  His  father,  Gen- 
ral  von  Biilovv,  commanded  the  Second  Army,  which  was 
to  smash  through  Belgium  and  drive  across  France  to 
the  Marne. 

"When  are  you  leaving"?  I  asked. 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  get  the  word  from  the  consul.  We 
saw  him  again  this  afternoon." 

"What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen?  Is  all  Europe 
going  in?  How  long  can  it  last"?  The  questions  sounded 
silly.  But  then  the  idea  of  a  general  European  war  seemed 
incredible.  Von  Billow  answered  slowly. 

"It  all  depends  on  England.  If  England  doesn't  go  in 
we  are  all  right.  If  England  goes  in,  I'm  afraid  it  will  be 
very  hard  for  us.  Oh,  no  one  knows,  but  I  can't  believe 
England  will  go  in." 

The  artillery  captain  and  cavalry  officer  who  were  with 
him  nodded  solemnly. 

However,  England  did  go  in ;  and,  long  after  Von  Biilow 
had  plunged  to  death  in  his  crumpled  plane,  the  United 
States  also  went  in.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  delicate  flame 
in  progressivism  was  swallowed  in  the  red  glare  of  war. 
But  in  the  first  years  of  Wilson's  administration  there  had 
been  quite  a  blaze  fanned  by  the  victorious  Democracy.  Even 
in  this  retrospect  of  my  somewhat  partisan  adventures  a 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  gallant  group  of  Democrats 
who,  after  sixteen  years  of  peerless  leadership  to  defeat, 
were  still  able  to  mobilize  an  impressive  army  of  volunteers 
behind  Wilson  in  1912.  Following  such  conspicious  figures 
as  Bryan,  Lane,  Brandeis,  Baker,  McAdoo,  and  Daniels, 
there  were  hosts  of  young  enthusiasts  who  would  have  sung 
hymns  with  the  Progressives  in  August,  1912,  if  they  had 
not  been  able  to  nominate  Wilson  at  Baltimore  in  July. 
Indeed,  I  must  personally  acknowledge  having  received  as 
much  aid  and  comfort  in  progressive  struggles  of  the  last 
twenty  years  from  Wilson  Democrats  as  from  Roosevelt 
Republicans. 

IF,  from  the  Roosevelt  camp,  with  somewhat  jealous  eyes, 
we  watched  the  progressive  Democracy  create  a  tariff 
commission,  a  federal  reserve  system  and  a  federal  trade 
commission ;  and  write  laws  to  promote  the  welfare  of  wage- 
earners,  to  protect  seaman  and  to  prohibit  child  labor,  at 
least  we  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  applause. 

Persistently  the  progressive  Democrats  urged  the  Roose- 
velt leaders  to  join  them  in  advancing  the  Wilson  two-party 
strategy:  liberal  Democrats  opposing  conservative  Repub- 
licans. A  third,  progressive  party  should  be  discouraged. 
Eventually  many  of  our  old  companions  in  arms,  such  as 
Colby  and  Costigan  and  Murdock,  "went  Democratic," 


particularly  after  the  Progressive  Party  collapsed  in  1916. 
Thus  they  were  able  to  render  effective  public  service  during 
and  after  the  war.  And  somehow  the  chill-eyed  Wilson  in- 
spired an  awed  devotion  very  different  from  the  respectful 
but  familiar  enthusiasm  around  our  magnetic  "Teddy"  who, 
by  the  way,  was  never  called  "Teddy"  except  by  strangers! 

No  review  of  the  progressive  movement  in  my  time  should 
ignore  the  worshipping  host  that  followed  Wilson.  His  writ- 
ten and  spoken  elequence  played  upon  their  emotions ;  but 
his  achievements  gave  them  more  lasting  joy.  Presidents 
have  struggled  with  Congress,  have  fought  and  bled  with 
Congress,  have  wept  and  laughed  and  sulked  at  Congress. 
But  Woodrow  Wilson  alone  within  recent  memory  dominat- 
ed Congress — for  a  long  time.  And  that  spectacle  extraor- 
dinarily enthused  his  friends  and  scared  his  enemies. 

ALaFolIette  leader,  who  had  come  into  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  President,  whispered  to  me,  as  though 
fearing  to  be  overheard:  "Ye  Gods!  But  he  is  radical.  If 
our  friends  in  Wall  Street  knew  the  things  he  thinks — and 
sometimes  even  says — they  wouldn't  be  sleeping  peacefully 
tonight."  Fortunately  for  their  slumbers,  these  gentlemen 
probably  had  forgotten  (or  did  not  think  Wilson  really 
meant)  what  he  had  said  in  1912: 

We  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  worst  ruled,  one  of  the  most 
completely  controlled  and  dominated  governments  in  the  civilized 
world — no  longer  a  government  by  conviction  and  vote  of  the 
majority,  but  a  government  by  the  opinion  and  duress  of  small 
groups  of  dominant  men. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  those  whom  Woodrow 
Wilson  trusted — and  with  labor  leaders  to  whose  efforts 
he  gave  powerful  aid — makes  me  think  that  what  he  said 
in  1912  he  believed  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Mr.  Bryan,  "knocked  into  a  cocked  hat"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  must  have  smiled  grimly  when  he  remembered 
the  charges  brought  against  his  "ruthless"  leadership ;  and 
as  he  watched  the  chill  precision  with  which  his  chief 
moved  the  bewildered  politicians  around  on  the  "checker- 
board of  nights  and  days."  With  even  more  grim  amuse- 
ment he  must  have  watched  the  play  against  Roosevelt. 
First  came  the  period  of  domestic  legislation,  when  our  care- 
fully worked  out,  well  advertised  Progressive  program  be- 
came a  Democratic  program  largely  enacted  into  laws  to 
witness  the  advance  and  triumph  of  Wilsonian  Democracy. 

Then  came  the  issue  of  preparedness,  with  Roosevelt 
going  out  to  arouse  the  countryside  and  Wilson  quietly  wait- 
ing to  take  the  command  of  the  minutemen,  when  ever  they 
should  rally  to  the  call  to  arms  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
constitute  a  dangerous  opposition — or  a  useful  supporting 
army. 

When  Roosevelt  started  his  preparedness  campaign  in 
1915  it  was  at  the  ebb  tide  of  his  popularity.  The  Progres- 
sive Party  was  dying  and  this  campaign,  particularly  in  the 
beginning,  tended  to  hasten  its  demise.  Roosevelt  cherished 
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no  delusion  that  it  was  a  popular  issue.  His  political  analysis 
is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 4,  1915: 

I  think  you  are  exactly  right.  I  believe  that  I  have  helped 
wake  the  people  up.  I  believe  also  that  in  doing  it  1  have  in- 
creased the  animosity  to  me  personally;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
is  impossible  Wilson  will  not  profit  by  what  I  have  done,  because 
...  he  ...  will  now  bow  enough  to  the  inevitable  to  make  some 
recommendations  for  half-preparedness;  and  the  American 
people  will  then  credit  it  to  him  for  righteousness. 

You  really  please  me  when  you  say  that  you  do  not  believe 
that  I  care  for  the  political  cost  to  myself.  My  dear  Richberg, 
I  think  I  can  conscienciously  say  that  I  have  always  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  my  own  political  chances  for  a  national  object 
which  I  consider  of  sufficient  weight.  But  in  addition  I  feel  at 
present  that  there  isn't  any  sacrifice  about  it.  It  is  utter  folly 
for  any  man  to  think  of  my  holding  political  position  again; 
and  there  is  the  great  compensating  advantage  that  this  enables 
me  to  speak  with  entire  freedom  without  feeling  that  thereby  I 
am  damaging  faithful  followers 
with  whose  fortunes  my  fortunes 
are  entangled. 

Convinced  of  his  own  unpop- 
ularity, determined  at  any  co>t 
to  defeat  Wilson  for  reelection, 
but  resolved  not  to  be  forced 
into  support  of  a  reactionary 
Republican,  Roosevelt  made  it 
clear  to  friends  and  foes  alike 
that  if  the  Republicans  nominated 
such  a  man  as  Hughes  in  1916, 
he  would  not  run  as  a  Progres- 
sive and  he  would  support  the 
Republican  nominee.  Some  of 
his  friends  sought  to  prevent  this 
committal  in  the  winter  of  1915. 
(To  aid  these  efforts  I  made  a 
special  trip  to  Oyster  Bay  in 
December.)  But  T.  R.s'  mind 
was  set.  The  nomination  of 
Hughes  became  a  practical  cer- 
tainty and  the  death  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  was  inevitable. 
The  two  conventions  were  called 
for  the  same  June  day  in  the 
same  city,  Chicago.  As  a  col- 
umnist wrote,  the  Progressive 
Party  advertised  that  it  would 
be  on  a  certain  corner  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  wearing  a  red  carnation,  and  that  its  intentions 
were  matrimonial ! 

That  hot  summer  of  1916  holds  three  special  memories 
for  me.  First,  came  a  sudden  illness  putting  me  in  bed  for 
ten  days,  where  I  wrote  with  pain  and  perspiration,  but 
with  a  desperate  enthusiasm,  the  key-note  speech  of  the 
Progressive  convention.  It  was  really  the  funeral  oration 
of  Roosevelt  progressivism.  There  were  peculiar  reasons 
known  only  to  a  few  that  brought  about  this  particular 
collaboration.  It  would  have  remained  a  secret,  but  the 
generous  orator  who  invoked  and  delivered  the  address 
(Raymond  Robins)  unexpectedly  revealed  its  authorship 
when  he  introduced  me  at  a  banquet  held  the  first  day 
of  the  convention.  Since  therefore,  it  was  my  function  to 
explain  where  the  Progressive  Party  was  going  when  it  was 
about  to  die,  I  ought  to  be  somewhat  qualified,  some  thirteen 
years  later,  to  tell  where  it  went:  Also,  eight  years  after 
the  demise,  I  personally  conducted  the  ghost  through  the 


"It  was  no  time  to  as\  what  we  were  fighting  for" 


LaFollette-Wheeler  Progressive  Convention — my  spiritua 
office  being  technically  described  as  chairman  of  the  resolu 
tions  committee. 

The  second  heated  memory  of  1916  has  more  historica 
significance.  While  Candidate  Hughes  was  on  his  disastrou: 
tour,  long  and  violent  telegrams  forced  me  to  make 
protest  to  his  campaign  manager.  It  appeared  that  th< 
old-guard  Republicans  had  taken  control  of  the  Californi; 
machinery  and  were  planning  the  state  campaign  so  as  tc 
ignore  and  injure  the  friends  of  Governor  Hiram  Johnsor 
as  much  as  possible.  This  internal  warfare  was  endangerinj 
the  national  ticket.  So,  armed  with  imperative  credentials. 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  Chairman  Wilcox  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Then  and  there  I  saw  how  and  why 
the  campaign  could  be  (and  was  to  be)  lost.  ''What  can  I  do 
What  can  I  do?"  was  the  chairman's  futile  cry.  Apparently 

all  over  the  country  the  old-guan 
forces  were  using  their  knives  on 
the    Progressives    who    had    "re- 
united" with  them.     Progressiv 
votes  were  welcome;  but  in  stat 
after  state,  the  recovery  of  local' 
political    control    was    more    im 
portant    to    the    small-fry    office 
holders  than  the  national  ticket 
So  Johnson  and  the  Progressives 
were  flouted   in   California — am 
California  was  lost — and  Hughe 
lost —  and  we  reelected  the  ma 
who  "kept  us  out  of  war"--  and  I 
promptly   went  into   war!      My 
interview   with   Wilcox   in   Chi- 
cago, trying  to  prevent  the  Cali- 
fornia debacle  long  before  it  oc- 
curred,  is  just  another   instance 
of  the  hole  in  the  dike  and  the 
small   boy  whose   thumb   wasn't 
big  enough  to  stop  the  sea ! 

There  was  another  small-boy- 
at-the-dike  episode  during  the 
campaign.  A  partially  represen- 
tative group  of  German-Amer- 
icans had  obtained  an  understand- 
ing with  the  national  Republican 
organization,  by  which  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  more  favor- 
able treatment  under  Hughes  than  under  Wilson.  Hearing 
that  Roosevelt  was  to  deliver  a  special  blast  at  "hyphenated- 
Americans"  in  Chicago,  this  group  protested  to  the  campaign 
committee,  which,  without  giving  the  real  reasons  for  the 
change,  induced  T.  R.  to  agree  to  substitute  a  special  "labor" 
speech  for  the  Chicago  meeting.  Simultaneously  Roosevelt's 
friends  and  his  political  enemies  learned  of  the  trick.  A 
Democratic  paper,  in  possession  of  the  story,  prepared  to 
follow  up  the  Chicago  speech  with  a  tremendous  expose, 
picturing  the  Republican  organization,  with  the  connivance 
of  Roosevelt,  deliberately  carrying  on  a  "pro-German"  cam- 
paign to  elect  Hughes  and  to  reverse  the  alleged  "pro- 
Ally"  policy  of  Wilson.  Bad  faith  toward  Roosevelt  was 
about  to  result  in  a  serious  injury  to  the  Hughes  cam- 
paign. 

Time  was  very  short  when  full  information  reached  the 
Chicago  Progressives.  It  became  my  job  to  carry  the  message 
to  the  chief.  I  met  him  at  Denver  and  took  the  same  train 


'^  -ith  him  the  next  day  to  Chicago.  There  were  only  a  few 
ilks  scheduled  from  the  platform  of  his  private  car,  so  we 
ad  long  sessions  over  the  Chicago  speech.     The  Colonel's 
SeicJtcnvering  rage"  was  effectively  expressed   in   telegrams  of 
lordinate  length.     He  explained  just  what  he  would  and 
•ould  not  do.     He  would  fill  a  few  fixed  engagements  and 
len  retire  to  Oyster  Bay.     He  would  not  say  anything  in 
ublic  to  injure  the  campaign.     Hughes  was  beating  him- 
plf   and   the   defeat   should    not   be   charged    to   Roosevelt. 
Vith  knife-edged  words  he  explained  what  he  thought  of 
campaign — its    blunders,    its   hypocrisies,    its   consistent 
iiouble-dealing,  the  treachery  of  the  official   attitude  every- 
where toward  the  Progressives  whose  votes  were  necessary 
elect  Hughes. 

ELEGRAMS  came  flying  back  to  us  as  the  train  near- 
ed  the  Mississippi — first  evasive,  then  apologetic,  then 
icseeching.  The  gentlemen  in  command  finally  realized 
.  bit  of  their  folly  and  recanted  abjectly.  So  the  silly  group 
f  plotters  accomplished  less  than  nothing.  T.  R.  made  his 
nost  vigorous  "anti-hyphenate"  speech  in  Chicago.  The 
Democratic  expose  never  came  off.  But  Mr.  Wilson  knew 
vho  had  tried  the  hardest  to  beat  him — and  Mr.  Wilson 
vas  reelected — and  we  went  to  war! 

A  month  or  so  after  the  election,  I  met  Colonel  Roosevelt 
t  a  Chicago  railroad   depot  and,  as  we   rode  over  to  the 
lub  where  a  private  luncheon  had  been  arranged,  he  sudden- 
y  turned   and,   whacking  me  across   the  knee,  cried,   with 
bvious  relief:     "Well,  we  did  all  we  could,  but  we  have 
his  satisfaction  now — we  are  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Wilson 
nd  we  are  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Hughes!"     If  we  had 
ade   another    Progressive   Party  fight  in    1916,   he  would 
ave  felt  most  responsible  for  the  reelection  of  Wilson  and 
hat  would  have  been  intolerable  to  him.  His  antipathy  to 
ilson  was  most  sincere,  although  I  thought  it  was  often 
justified.     "Of  course  I   feel  much  more  strongly  about 
ilson  than  you  do,"  he  wrote  in  1916.     He  had  no  more 


"To  go  without  sugar  and  create  new  poison  gases" 


"Men  wasting  fifteen  hours  for  four  hours'  pay" 

faith  in  Wilson's  loftiness  of  spirit  than  Wilson  had  in  his. 
To  me  both  men  had  unusually  high  conceptions  of  public 
service,  but,  in  philosophy  both  were  such  opportunists  that 
their  methods  could  be  easily  criticised  and  their  achieve- 
ments belittled  by  opponents.  But  it  was  the  same  torch 
(of  progressive  national  leadership)  that  Roosevelt  had  borne 
which  later  fell  from  the  palsied  hand  of  Wilson,  and  was 
plucked  up  again  by  LaFollette,  who  had  carried  it  long 
before  in  years  of  bitter  loneliness. 

We  entered  the  war.  The  year  of  confusion  and  hysteria 
began — a  period  that  can  be  chronicled  only  in  detached 
sentences  and  broken  paragraphs.  The  disorder  of  life 
compels  a  disorderly  recital.  Here  was  a  time  when  it  be- 
came noble  to  do  such  strange  things — to  go  without  sugar 
and  to  create  new  poison  gases;  to  shout  for  democracy 
and  to  enthrone  dictators;  to  be  careful  of  money  and  care- 
less of  life;  to  teach  men  to  love  one  another  and  the  best 
way  to  disembowel  an  opponent.  I  inhaled  all  the  certified 
nonsense  which  I  could  and  exhaled  it  in  churches,  in  circus 
tents,  in  theaters  and  schoolrooms — wherever  a  crowd  of 
people  could  be  gathered  for  mass  poisoning.  One  old  Swed- 
ish minister  alone  reviewed  my  labors  adequately.  When  I  left 
the. pulpit,  from  which  his  God  had  been  temporarily  excluded 
so  that  I  might  talk  Liberty  Loans,  the  clergyman  quietly 
announced  that  the  services  would  be  concluded  by  the  con- 
gregation singing,  "our  favorite  hymn,  'Revive  us  again"  ! 
They  sang  every  verse  of  it,  too,  while  my  comrades  in  the 
rear  of  the  church  hugged  themselves  and  choked  down 
their  laughter. 

Hardest  of  all  problems  in  this  period  for  me  to  under- 
stand was  why  it  was  noble  and  just  to  give  services  to  the 
common  need  without  adequate  compensation,  but  why  at 
the  same  time  it  was  necessary  and  righteous  to  otfer  ex 
traordinary  rewards  to  persuade  men  to  contribute  their 
property  to  the  same  great  cause.  It  was  clear  that  millions 
of  families  simply  could  not  live  unless  someone  earned  a 
living.  It  was  equally  clear  that  (Continued  on  page  218) 
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A  Girl's  Etchings  of  Childhood 

Courtesy  of  Kennedy  and  Company,  T^ew  Tor\ 


A  YOUNG  English  etcher,  Eileen  Soper,  gives  us 
the  international  world  of  childhood.  Every 
thing  is  fresh  and  marvelous,  the  familiar  aspects 
of  the  adult  world  as  well  as  its  laterday  wonders. 
Miss  Soper  was  only  fifteen  when  her  first  two 
etchings  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1921.  Fiftyeight  of  her  delightful  plates  have  now 
been  published  and  she  has  managed  to  retain  with' 


out  affectation  what  was  at  first  attributed  to  a  sti 
free  consciousness.  A  critic  has  said  that  she  "nc 
only  enables  us  to  see  as  a  child  sees  but  makes  e? 
plicit  the  eternal  paradox  that  we  feel  children  t 
be  something  that  we  never  feel  ourselves  to  be. 
This  is  a  comment  that  modern  educators,  mastej 
mariners  of  their  voyages  of  exploration,  will  be  sun 
to  appreciate. — F.L.K. 
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"Where  Your  Treasure  Is 
Or:  "No  Runs  on  This  Bank!" 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


ARRING  the  momentous  question  of  where 
the  sister  of  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  shall  sit  at  formal  dinners,  with  which 
all  diplomatic  and  political  Washington  is 
agog  .  .  .  yes,  and  you've  no  idea  how  far 
the  repercussions  of  that  agitation  may  be 
heard  around  the  world  in  circles  composed  of  four-year-old 
mentalities  devoted  to  the  niceties  of  regalia  and  "social" 
precedence  .  .  .  barring  that  stupendous  issue,  which  let 
us  hope  will  have  been  settled  by  the  time  these  lines  are 
printed,  the  biggest  thing  on  the  world's  horizon  at  this 
moment  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proposed  international  bank 
for  the  handling  of  reparations  and  the  war-indemnities. 

The  Committee  of  Experts,  under  the  presidency  of 
Owen  D.  Young,  seem  as  these  lines  are  written  to  be  near- 
ing  an  agreement — notwithstanding  pessimistic  reports  on 
alternate  days.  Agreement  has  to  be  reached,  because  the 
present  situation  under  the  Dawes  Plan  is  financially,  po- 
litically and  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  intolerable.  Be- 
sides, before  the  committee  met  at  all  it  was  known  just 
about  what  the  figure  and  the  terms  would  have  to  be;  the 
essential  problem  was  and  is,  how  to  get  the  Allies,  es- 
pecially the  French,  to  come  down,  and  the  Germans  to 
come  up,  to  the  realities. 

The  basic  thing  had  to  be  recognition  of  the  abiding  fact 
that  it  depends  in  the  last  analysis  not  upon  what  the  Allies 
demand,  but  upon  the  amount  and  the  terms  which  the 
Germans  eventually  will  accept — upon  Germany's  "will-to- 
pay."  Nobody  was  or  is  in  a  position  to  compel  her  to  pay — 
anything.  France  tried  it,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr,  and 
— wrecked  the  German  currency,  almost  overturning  the 
world's  financial  apple-cart.  Payment  "in  kind" — of  German 
coal — demoralized  the  British  mining  industry.  Payment  in 
labor  directly,  in  France,  created  a  competition  with  French 
labor.  Payment  in  goods,  if  permitted  at  all,  invaded  home 
markets.  Payment  in  money,  gold,  tends  to  inflation  and 


Slogan  for  the  New  Diplomacy 

This  is  a  time  when  our  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions must  be  carried  on  with  courage,  for- 
bearance and  patience,  with  sympathy  for 
the  suffering,  without  arrogance  from  the 
thought  of  our  national  wealth  and  power, 
and  with  a  humility  of  mind  which  shrinks 
from  the  quick  preconception  of  solutions 
prior  to  thorough  familiarity  with  the  facts 
with  which  solutions  must  deal — Charles 
G.  Dawes,  the  new  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain;  at  Washington  University,  1927. 


really  benefits  nobody.  Just  now  comes  the  report  thl 
Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  scale  down  or  obliterate  he 
big  claim  for  reparations  and  arrearage.  All  hands  are  bt 
ginning  to  see  that  the  fantastic  original  demands,  even  ; 
they  could  have  been  met,  involved  ruinous  consequences  t 
the  recipients.  If  indeed  the  world  could  learn  that  wai 
tribute,  under  any  name,  injures  the  victor  quite  as  muc 
as  it  does  the  vanquished,  the  World  War  would  almo; 
have  been  worth  while. 

For  the  man-in-the-street,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  t 
realize  this.  To  him,  a  thing  called  a  "debt"  is  somethin 
that  must  be  paid,  and  payment  has  to  be  stated  in  the  casl 
terms  with  which  he  is  familiar.  That  is  why  the  reprt 
sentatives  in  Paris  of  the  various  governments,  both  Allie 
and  German,  have  had  to  watch  their  steps  so  carefull; 
The  German  government  is  not  so  firmly  seated  as  to  dan 
bring  back  a  finally-settled  debt  staggering  to  the  imagin; 
tion  of  the  people.  The  French,  the  Italians,  and  all  tl 
rest — even  the  British,  not  to  mention  the  Americans  at  all- 
have  their  own  home  politics  to  consider.  None  of  them 
in  a  position  to  settle  the  question  on  its  merits,  will 
reference  to  the  world's  actual  financial  ensemble. 

ANOTHER  thing,  and  most  important.  There  is  a  va 
difference  between  an  enormous  war-debt,  based  upc< 
a  political  situation,  and  subject  to  revision  by  a  subsequeil 
conference  and  agreement  after  time  has  cooled  things  oi 
and  a  settled  obligation  which  has  been  definitely  bondd 
and  sold  throughout  the  world's  markets  to  individu  I 
lenders  who  have  purchased  the  bonds  for  investment.  Om, 
that  latter  step  has  been  taken,  the  situation  becomes  i1 
revocable;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  bluffing,  compromi' 
or  conciliation  in  an  international  conference.  The  dealir 
has  become  one  between  the  German  government  and  Tor. 
Dick  and  Harry  all  over  the  world,  whose  savings  ha' 
been  wagered  on  that  government's  stability  and  good  fait' 
The  Germans  accepted  the  whole  situation  at  Versaille 
first  in  order  to  keep  the  war  off  German  soil ;  to  prevet' 
the  "march  on  Berlin"  which  was  imminently  threatened 
also  because  they  knew  that  whatever  figure  of  penalty  mig ' 
be  fixed,  it  would  have  to  be  revised  later.  They  did  n 
quarrel  with  the  fact  of  tribute ;  time  and  again  they  h; 
both  imposed  and  paid  war-tribute.  None  knew  better  th  j 
"in  war  the  loser  pays."  But  now  the  affair  is  to  be  cori 
mercialized ;  upon  a  definite  and  final  basis  the  obligati(| 
as>  accepted  is  to  be  turned  into  negotiable  paper  and  spreij 
throughout  the  world  to  whomsoever  will  buy.  The  Gel 
man  credit  is  sound ;  German  commercial  honesty  is  prj 
verbial.  This  is  a  serious  business. 

SO,  as  not  at  any  time  before  since  the  guns  were  shovj 
ing,   the   great  war   actually   ends.    The   day  of   me 
tribute-paying    draws    to    a  (Continued   on    page   2i:i 
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Nirvana  for  Two  Dollars 


UR  critic  sleuths  are  on  the  trail  of  Detective 
Story.  The  fellow  has  been  getting  away  with 
murder.  Edgar  Wallace,  England's  thriller. 
sold  (it  is  said)  five  million  copies  last  year  .  .  . 
no  longer  an  author,  but  a  literature!  Oppen- 
heim  and  J.  S.  Fletcher  are  Golcondas.  Authors 
of  mark  pour  into  the  cornucopia,  Clemence  Dane  and  Eden 
Philpotts,  for  example.  In  this  country,  two  book  clubs  will 
supply  you  a  crime  tale  a  month,  a  mere  bonne  louche  for 
one  who  takes  his  reading  seriously.  Staid  Scribner's  Magazine 
started  S.  S.  Van  Dine  on  his  career  of  crime.  The  Atlantic 
becomes  gravely  erudite  over  why  professors  read  'em.  The 
furore  is  stupendous— and  amusing. 

The  phenomenon  is,  of  course,  not  new.  Since  Homer  smote 
his  bloomin'  lyre  about  runaway  criminals,  the  vulgar  populace 
have  always  had  their  ballads  and  broadsides  of  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death.  In  the  middle  iSoo's  the  Beadle  Library 
of  up-state  New  York  issued  a  thousand  or  more  dime  novels ; 
and  later  our  own  youth  was  made  glamorous  by  Cap  Collier, 
Old  Sleuth,  and  the  im- 
mortal Nick  Carter. Their 
descendants  still  do  brave 
deeds  in  the  "pu'p  mag- 
azines." Meanwhile  Poe 
staked  out  a  claim  in 
the  field  for  literature; 
Dickens  and  Wilkie  Col- 
lins lent  respectable  names 
to  the  art;  Stevenson 
graced  the  two-penny  col- 
ored shocker  with  charm 
of  style  and  imagination: 
and  in  the  go's  I  first  con- 
tracted the  disease  when 
Sherlock  Holmes  stalked 
onto  the  stage  in  the  old 
Harper's  Weekly,  and  be- 
came, I  have  heard,  the 
most  universally  recog- 
nized name  over  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  his  sole  rival. 
What  is  new  is  the  vast 
high-brow  adult  audience 
and  the  hungry  pleasure 
with  which  men  and 
women  of  culture,  brains, 
learning  and  prestige  seek 
nirvana  in  detective  fic- 
tion. Woodrow  Wilson 
endorsed  Fletcher's  Mid- 
dle Temple  Murder;  dip- 
.  lomats  stuff  mysterious 
1  dispatch-boxes  with  Austin 
Freeman  and  Carolyn 
Wells  ;  big  executives  dote 
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Browsing  Philadelphians  at  the  bargain  tables  on  the  sidewal\.   From 
an  etching  by  Alex  A.  Blum,  by  courtesy  of  D.  Appleton  &f  Company 
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on  Crofts  and  Cole.  It  is  certain  proof  you  are  a  big  executive 
that  you  read  detective  stories.  One  leading  social  worker 
lent  me  a  twenty-page  bibliography  of  Fletcher;  he  is  collecting 
first  editions — a  pleasant  and  perhaps  someday  a  profitable  avoca- 
tion. I  know  a  twelve-year-old  girl  in  the  most  modern  of 
schools  who  can  read  two  mysteries  a  day.  The  time  has  come 
to  examine  this  vogue. 

There  is  no  real  harm  in  reading  detective  stories:  to  many 
they  are  perhaps  useful.  But  certain  questions  arise.  What  kind 
of  life  is  this  we  lead  that  demands  such  anodynes?  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  rest  of  our  literature,  poetry,  drama,  novel, 
that  it  does  not  offer  us  peace  and  forgetfulness  by  the  ancient 
road  of  beauty  and  inspiration?  There  is  no  beauty  in  detective 
tales,  and  no  inspiration.  Here  is  a  challenge  to  every  creative 
artist.  Finally,  have  we  nothing  better  to  do  with  our  time? 
Time  killing  in  this  brief  world  must  be  the  cardinal  sin. 

Now,  I  have  discovered  an  easy  rote  for  critici  ing  all 
modern  books.  These  be  infallible  tests:  the  post-war  mood, 
Puritanism  (with  anti-Puritanism),  the  machine  age,  sex,  the 

new  psychology,  and  the 
quest  for  faith.  Let  us 
apply  these  tests,  slightly 
slant-wise. 

Detective  stories  are 
paradoxically  literature  of 
escape.  But  escape  from 
what?  And  into  what? 
First,  precisely  from  the 
above  six  problems  and 
the  intricacy  they  have 
bred  in  life.  Second,  from 
the  literature  that  cease- 
lessly reflects  this  intric- 
acy. The  word  problem 
means  Puritan.  We  are 
a  conscientious  and  pur- 
posive people  who  live  in 
a  great  task-master's  eye 
(though  we  refuse  to  call 
him  God).  We  are  our 
own  keepers  and  the  job 
wears  us  out.  Daily,  by 
incessant  study  and  pain- 
ful practice,  we  must  gov- 
ern our  destiny:  health, 
domestic  relations,  our 
international  obliga- 
tions, our  professional 
obligations,  and  our  cul- 
ture. The  application  by 
mere  humans  of  the  new 
science,  the  new  psychol- 
ogy, and  the  new  leisure 
to  every  gesture,  moment 
and  reflex  is  a  cruel  and 
exhausting  task.  The  new 
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Puritanism  is  even  harsher  than  the  old:  that  at  least  put  some 
of  the  burden  on  original  sin.  We  supply  our  own.  The  day 
ends  with  a  bitter  tiredness. 

We  seek  the  boon  of  books,  not  to  escape  from  idleness  and 
boredom  but  from  labor  and  tension.  Detective  fans  are  not 
loafers,  but  toilers.  I  have  noticed  they  are  social  workers, 
editors,  teachers,  statesmen,  sedentary  people  who  have  to  do 
with  the  intangibles  of  social  relations.  Active  men,  scientists, 
women  close  to  natural  tasks  do  not  need  escape.  Their 
material  is  not  so  based  on  introspective  intellection,  so  exas- 
perating, uncertain  and  puzzling.  But  that  is  exactly  what  our 
literature  has  become;  night-shadows  of  day  problems.  Novels 
are  exercises  in  sociology  and  psychology.  History  proves  how 
old  are  our  new  evils;  biography  is  clinical;  Cinderella  suggests 
the  Children's  Aid  Society ;  even  the  comic  strips  are  poisoned 
with  meaning.  Our  songs  are  bitter  and  our  plays  drab.  That 
is  the  charge  against  books. 

Enter  the  detective  story.  The  modern  psyche  is  geared  high 
and  spins  fast:  it  resists  inertia  like  the  gyroscope.  We  cannot 
go  to  sleep  and  we  are  afraid  to  indulge  our  emotions.  Gently 
the  mind-wheels  mesh  into  the  solving  of  a  puzzle  the  solution 
of  which  is  utterly  pointless  to  us  or  anybody  else.  We  feel 
no  iota  of  responsibility  or  personal  identification  with  either 
the  woes  of  the  characters  or  the  crimes  of  their  environment. 
Peace  descends,  and  a  glorious  freedom  from  propaganda.  We 
are  not  being  sold  any  "ism,"  or  taught  a  habit,  or  enlightened 
on  a  crusade. 

No  one  ever  learned  anything  about  criminals  or  how  to 
handle  them,  the  prevention  of  crime  or  its  punishment  from 
a  detective  story.  The  criminal  is  a  mere  X,  a  scape-goat, 
guilty  per  se,  and  not  the  society  (or  reader)  that  made  his 
image  and  bred  his  derelictions.  Vice  is  painted  in  ebon  black- 
ness-— and  gets  it  in  the  neck.  The  problem  is  neatly  and 
finally  solved,  by  the  intellect,  please  note!  The  law  for  once 
is  enforced,  and  the  criminal  hanged,  or  tactfully  commits  suicide. 
Sex  is  simple  and  sure  and  happy  in  the  end — and  that  is  an 
escape.  Psychology  is  banned  save  among  upstart  newcomers 
like  Philo  Vance.  There  are  no  suppressed  desires,  only  sup- 
pressed clues.  The  quest  for  faith  is  answered  by  the  detective 
himself,  this  god-like,  omniscient  intelligence  that  always  wins 
in  the  end.  We  are  sustained  by  the  schematic  certainty  and 
comfort  of  a  dogmatic  religion.  We  have  to  pass  only  one 
judgment:  Is  the  battle  of  wits  interesting  enough  to  keep  you 
reading?  And  when  Finis  appears  it  means  just  that.  There 
is  no  hang-over.  Midnight  has  brought  sleep  and  peace  of  mind 

DUEASY  folk  say  the  violence  and  blood  are  demoralizing. 
That  naturally  is  one  more  heritage  of  the  World  War. 
But  1914-1918  created  no  taste  for  vicarious  blood-baths;  it  did 
leave  us  with  problems  enough  to  make  us  dizzy.  We  seek 
surcease  of  woe  in  Wallace.  In  fact,  most  of  our  cult  are  as 
gentle  as  sucking  doves.  They  criticize  S.  S.  Van  Dine  because 
his  mooning  Philo  Vance  cannot  solve  one  murder  until  three 
others  have  been  done  under  his  nose.  The  creators  of  classic 
detectives  do  not  go  in  for  violence;  Sherlock  Holmes  is  often 
fascinating  without  any  at  all.  The  ideal  prescription  is  one 
neat  murder  in  chapter  one,  a  dash  of  fighting  and  cracked 
pates  later,  possibly  a  minor  policeman  shot,  and  a  lovely  female 
kidnapped.  Even  the  hanging  happens  outside  the  book.  No, 
we  are  too  intellectual  for  blood  and  thunder.  These  dead 
men  are  symbols  pure  as  algebra. 

What  we  do  like  is  science.  To  me  Doctor  Thorndike  in 
Austin  Freeman's  books  is  the  great  modern  detective — a  pure 
intelligence  plus  a  vast  erudition  in  plants,  chemicals,  atomic 
physics,  and  ray-photography.  His  logic  is  as  inevitable  as  fate ; 
his  knowledge  a  credit  to  the  race.  Admirable  too  is  the 
magician  at  disguises,  for  who  has  not  wanted  to  change  his 
face?  Who  not  dreamed  of  moving  unbeknownst  among  his 
friends  and  relations?  That  would  be  an  escape!  And  who 
has  not  wanted  to  be  a  superman — Bulldog  Drummond,  say— 
who  can  see  in  the  dark,  hear  silence,  bend  horse-shoes,  fight 
battalions,  and  drink  hogsheads?  This  dwarf  race  among  the 
light-years  needs  some  vicarious  megalomania. 

Oh,  yes,  my  sixth  infallible  criterion — the  machine  age.  The 
machines  do  rather  wear  us  out.  They  are  noisy,  dangerous, 
enervating,  monotonous.  They  box  us  off  from  friendship,  click 
us  into  schedules,  and  alienate  us  from  nature.  Without  some 
intimacy  with  nature  how  can  we  understand  great  literature? 


Furthermore,  they  build  cities,  and  in  cities  it  is  hard  to  fine] 
those  pleasant  plays  that  would  pass  the  hours  more  health^ 
fully  than  do  detective  stories.  There  can  be  no  bowls  03 
Morris-dancing  on  the  green — for  there  is  no  green.  Apart- 
ments provide  no  attics  or  barns  for  carpenters  or  tinkers,  nfl 
plots  for  gardens,  no  cloisters  even  for  meditation.  Walking  is 
dangerous,  star-gazing  forbidden  by  the  smoke.  Bridge,  thf 
radio,  or  books — and  the  only  restful  books,  detective  stories 
What  a  generation  and  what  a  dilemma!  For  this  we  inventec 
writing,  wrought  the  miracle  of  the  printing-press,  and  buildec 
the  red  school-house. 

So  the  vogue  of  detective  stories  is  not  harmful.  It  is  simpl} 
a  stark  confession  of  spiritual  poverty.  It  needs  the  attentior 
of  the  Commission  on  Narcotics  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Literature  has  been  called  a  criticism  of  life.  Here  is  a  criticisn 
of  both  our  life  and  our  literature.  The  proof  is  in  the  presen 
pudding:  this  intellection  on  the  literature  of  escape.  We 
cannot  even  let  these  tales  alone.  We'll  see  what  makes  then 
tick,  and  then  they'll  tick  no  longer.  We  shall  be  left  aloni 
with  our  souls  and  statistics.  Well,  I  hope  I  find  a  go 
detective  story  on  my  table  tonight- 
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Frieze  of  Indians 

THE    RAIN-MAKERS,    by    Mary    Roberts    Coolidge.     Houghton    Mifflir.] 
326  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FROM  the  outside  cover  only  the  initiated  would  guess  tha 
this  book  had  to  do  with  the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  Nev 
Mexico.    The  first  half  contains  much  valuable  information  oil 
the    Pueblos,   but    it    is    not    interesting.     It  is    too   much    lit 
a  guide-book  or  catalog.    The  last  half  is  extremely  good  read 
ing.    Quite  delightful  indeed  are  the  chapters  on  the  chants  am 
ceremonies   of   the   Pueblos — their   myths    and    folk-tales,    thei 
nature  religion,  entirely  unconnected  as  it  seems  to  have  beei 
with  morality,  and  their  morality.    For  they  have  a  morality— 
a  code  of  ethics  founded  on  traditions,  passed  on  from  genera 
tions  and  binding  on  every  member  of  the  tribe.    In  describing 
these  things  Mrs.  Coolidge  is  at  her  best.    We  put  the  booll 
down    with    a    very    real    sympathy    for    the    Indians    of    th' 
Southwest. 

Many  questions  that  we  have  all  asked  are  taken  up.  What 
for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  the  snake  dance  of  the  Hopis 
Why  are  the  snakes — most  of  them  poisonous — carefully  col 
lected  only  to  be  played  with  in  the  dance  and  then  taken  tc 
the  edge  of  the  mesa  and  turned  back  into  the  wilderness?  Mrs 
Coolidge  says  that  it  is  because  the  snake,  to  the  mind  of  th 
Pueblo  Indian,  is  an  intermediary  between  our  world  and  th 
spirit  realm.  When  he  comes  out  of  his  hole  he  comes  to  u 
from  the  spirit  world.  And  is  not  his  power  to  be  recognized  i 
Is  he  not  in  his  quick,  darting  motion,  his  death-dealing  stab 
akin  to  the  lightning  in  the  sky?  And  has  not  the  Indian  asso 
ciated  with  the  serpent's  sinuous  motion,  the  curving  flow  o 
streams — the  water  which  in  the  dry  land  of  the  Southwest  i  j 
ever  synonymous  with  fertility?  Hence  the  snake  has  becom>! 
an  emblem  of  life — life  that  is  in  some  way  connected  with  th< 
rain  and  flowing  water. 

The  behavior  of  the  dancers,  their  costumes,  their  decoration  •' 
— all  have  reference  to  the  rain  they  are  seeking.    This  is  th' 
main  purpose  of  the  ceremonial.    And  Mrs.  Coolidge  says  it  i 
an  uncanny  fact  that  the  rain  does  come,  either  on  the  day  o  I 
the  dance  or  soon  afterwards.    The  priests  usually  set   a  dat< 
in  August  for  the  ceremony — a  time  of  the  year  when   rain  i 
likely  to  fall.    Perhaps  ages  of  experience  have  made  them  goo< 
weather  prophets. 

Most  interesting  are  the  author's  chapters  on  the  games  O'l 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  their  songs  and  chants.  Their  music  ha  | 
no  harmony,  but  it  has  melody  and  rhythm — rhythm  of  a  highH 
developed  kind.  And  is  not  rhythm  at  the  basis  of  all  music  j 
Are  not  the  drums  a  most  essential  part  of  the  modern  sym  I 
phony  orchestra;  must  not  the  drummer  be  a  competent,  all  I 
round  musician?  Therefore  let  us  not  despise  the  music  of  thij 
North  American  Indian.  Many  of  the  chants  and  songs  quotecj 
are  lovely  in  translation.  Apparently  the  Pueblo  turned  easim 
to  nature  poetry.  His  mind  was  full  of  it. 

Why  is  it  that  the  children  of  primitive  peoples  seem  to  bij 
gentler,  more  tractable  than  ours?  (Continued  on  page  194,) 


The  negro  critics  on 

THE   MAGIC 
ISLAND 

by  William  B.  Seabrook 

"Weird,  fascinating,  eerie, 
thrilling.  But  what  is  of  far 
more  value  to  us  is  the  terribly 
earnest  story  of  the  Haitian 
upper  classes." — Washington 
Eagle. 

"The  best  book  of  the  year 
on  a  negro  subject." — AUBREY 
BOWSER,  Amsterdam  News 
(Harlem). 

"A  tremendous  sensation 
here.  The  American  occupa- 
tion has  been  successful  in 
censoring  the  newspapers,  but 
of  what  use  is  that  in  the  face 

Of  this  book?"— ERNEST  CHAU- 

VET,  Le  Nouvelliste,  Port-au- 
Prince,   Haiti.  $3-50 


HERMAN 
MELVILLE 

by  Lewis  Mumford 

•'A  book  that  has  few  peers 
in  American  criticism." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

"Mr.  Mumford  has  done 
more  than  to  write  a  splendid 
biography — he  has  filled  the 
book  with  emanations  of  his 
own  heartening  attitude  to- 
ward American  culture.  .  .  . 
His  own  book  is  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  signs  of 
the  dawning."  —  HERSCHELL 
BRICKELL,  New  Republic. 

$3-50 


SLAVES  OF 
THE  GODS 

by  Katherine  Mayo 

Arresting,  incredible,  but 
unhappily,  true  —  here  are 
short  stories  even  more  dra- 
matic than  Mother  India. 
Fifty-one  Indian  authorities 
are  quoted.  $2.50 


"Sinclair  Lewis  at  his  best"-c3£$L*$8}L0f 


: 


DODSWORTH 

by  Sinclair  Lewis 


CARL  VAN  DOREN,  in  The 
Nation  : — "A  hundred  years  of 
American  reflection  upon  'Europe' 
is  summed  up  in  Dodsworth,  in  a 
crackle  of  comedy.  .  .  .  Sinclair 
Lewis,  the  first  satirist  of  this 
American  age.  .  .  .  The  element 
in  the  book  which  lifts  it  above 
Elmer  Gantry  is  the  sympathetic 
insight  which,  for  the  first  time, 
Mr.  Lewis  follows  the  workings 

of  a  profound,  unreasonable,  desperate  passion.  The  whole 
drama  of  Dodsworth's  splendid  malady  and  his  tragic  con- 
valescence, is  presented  with  depth  and  force." 

J.  C.  SQUIRE,  London  Observer:— "Not  a  page  is  dull. 
It  is  Mr.  Lewis's  most  amusing,  as  it  is  his  justest  and  most 
penetrating  book.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  genius  and  still  a 
young  genius:  an  idealist  and  an  artist." 

ARNOLD  BENNETT,  London  Evening  Standard:— 
"Every  sentence  is  a  tonic.  General,  massive,  creative 
force — immense,  fecund  inspiration,  so  charged  with  in- 
vention, wit,  fancy,  and  a  queer  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
common  things.  You  look  forward  to  a  new  novel  by 
Sinclair  Lewis.  You  say:  'I've  just  got  to  read  it — and  at 
once.'  .  .  .  The  man  is  at  the  height  of  his  power."  $2.50 


"Must  be  set  with  Whither  Mankind,  The  Decline  of  the 
West,    and    The    Mind   in    the    making."      Irwin    Edman. 


THE  MODERN  TEMPER 

by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch 

"A  terrifying  honest  book.  .  .  .  Mr.  Krutch  is  that  rare 
thing  in  any  age,  and  particularly  in  our  own,  a  mind  fine 
in  its  intellectual  texture,  humane  in  its  sympathies  and 
highly  engaging  in  its  expression.  He  and  his  book  belong 
in  the  congenial  tradition  of  genuinely  philosophical  litera- 
ture. His  book  must  be  set  indeed  in  interest  and  impor- 
tance with  Whither  Mankind,  The  Decline  of  the  West, 
and  The  Mind  in  the  Making."— IRWIN  EDMAN,  N.  Y. 
1  It-raid  Tribune.  •  $2.50 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Labor's  Bargain 

with  the 
Gilded  Age 


JOHN  MITCHELL,  MINER 

By  ELSIE  GLUCK 

THE  biography  of  the  labor  leader, 
whose  rapid  rise  to  power,  whose 
dealings  with  Roosevelt,  Hanna  and 
Morgan,  whose  leadership  in  one  of  the 
most  important  strikes  in  the  history  of 
the  country  rank  him  among  the  great 
dynamic  figures  of  America.  This  is  an 
honest  portrait  and  an  illuminating  study 
in  leadership  and  democracy.  Illustrated. 

$3.00  at  booksellers  or  direct 
from   the  publishers 

THE     JOHN     DAY     COMPANY 


386    Fourth    Avenue 


New   York 


Three  Important  Contributions  to 
Economic    and   Social   Progress 

THE  FACTS  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE 

By  Francis  W.  Palfrey,  M.  D.  490  pages  packed 
full  of  authentic  information,  presenting  in  simpli- 
fied terms  all  that  modern  medicine  knows  about 
the  human  body  and  the  ills  it  is  heir  to.  A  con- 
crete advance  toward  intelligent  living.  $5.00. 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT 

By  J.  D.  Hackett.  Sound,  practical,  constructive 
material,  describing,  from  direct  experience,  the 
actual  methods  employed  in  dealing  with  labor 
problems  and  discussing  devices  for  promoting  the 
well-being,  security  and  cooperation  of  the  labor 
force.  $5.00. 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES— 1860  to  1895 

By  Norman  J.  Ware.  A  lucid,  scholarly  history 
of  the  American  labor  movement  during  its  forma- 
tive crucial  years.  Valuable  for  all  concerned  in 
understanding  the  great  social  body  of  this  country. 
$3.00. 

At  AH  Booksellers 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


(Continued  from  page   192)  Why   is   it  that   Indian  chil- 

dren are  so  rarely  punished?  Is  it  because  their  parents  demand 
less  of  them?  Is  it  because  the  primitive  man  himself  is  in  so! 
many  respects  a  child?  Mrs.  Coolidge  says  that  Indian  babies 
cry,  but  that  screaming  and  quarreling  are  never  heard.  Indian 
children  play  placidly,  not  noisily,  and  an  Indian  woman  is  the 
gentlest  of  mothers.  The  little  girl  follows  her  mother  about, 
and  as  she  grows  older,  play  naturally  becomes  work.  She 
learns  how  to  grind  corn,  how  to  weave  baskets  and  make  pot- 
tery, from  association  with  her  mother  and  perhaps  her  grand- 
mother in  the  family  house.  And  from  them  she  learns  how  to 
comport  herself  when  she  reaches  womanhood.  The  Indian 
woman  is  Puritanically  modest.  Where  did  such  morality,  such 
traditions  come  from?  Sad,  that  so  often  it  has  been  the  white 
man  that  has  destroyed  these  traditions. 

The  training  of  the  Pueblo  boy  was  rigorous  enough.  Hard 
indeed  was  the  education  of  the  boy  who  was  to  be  a  shaman, 
a  medicine  man.  He  had  before  him  a  long  curriculum  of 
training.  When  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  there  was  a 
twenty-four-hour  fast  to  test  his  powers  of  endurance.  Later 
there  were  ceremonial  smokes,  the  learning  of  long  prayers,  the 
drinking  of  sacred  water,  and  finally  he  must  keep  awake  for 
forty-nine  hours  consecutively  to  listen  to  the  history  of  the 
particular  society  he  was  entering — an  initiation  test  that  some 
of  us  who  now  attend  luncheons  and  lectures  would  find  it 
hard  to  meet! 

Mrs.  Coolidge  ends  her  book  with  a  half  dozen  or  more 
chapters  describing  the  Navajos  and  Apaches,  and  finally 
the  smaller  desert  and  river  tribes,  such  as  the  Pimas 
Papagos  of  the  extreme  Southwest.  Nothing  of  course  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  peaceful  Pueblo 
and  the  wild  Apache,  who  for  so  long  a  time  maintained  his 
rights  against  the  white  settler.  We  should  dearly  like  to  dwell 
on  the  author's  account  of  this  same  Apache — her  analysis  of 
his  character  and  that  of  the  nomadic  Navajo.  But  we  must 
close  this  on  the  whole  most  valuable  book. 

FRANCIS  FISHER  KANE 
Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadelphia 

Rule  Britannia-America! 

FREEDOM    OF    THE    SEAS,    by    J.    M.    Ken-worthy   and  George    You* 
Horace  Lh'eright.     282  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ONE  of  these  authors  is  a  former  naval  officer,  the  othe 
a  former  diplomat,  and  both  are  members  of  the  Labo 
Party  (one  in  Parliament)  so  that  their  broadly  liberal  poir 
of  view  tempered  by  their  professional  experience  makes  the 
opinions  particularly  interesting.  The  book  has  a  frankl; 
avowed  purpose.  The  seas  can  be  kept  free  only  if  the  Unite 
States  and  Great  Britain  adopt  a  common  policy  who 
"fundamental  principle  and  purpose"  will  be  "pacification 
sea  power,"  enforced  by  "Anglo-American  Armed  Neutrality" 
[p.  16].  The  only  sanction  for  the  law  of  the  sea  "is  and 
must  remain  sea  power"  [p.  212],  so  that  any  codification  of 
the  law  of  the  sea  will  be  as  inefficient  to  preserve  freedom  of 
the  seas  as  were  the  rules  in  effect  in  1914,  unless  they  are 
backed  by  an  understanding  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
naval  powers.  They  should  agree  to  "maintain  on  the  high  seas 
navies  of  equal  strength  which  in  combination  could  cope  with 
any  other  possible  combination — in  short  an  'armed  neutrality'" 
[p.  213]. 

The  argument  from  the  experience  of  the  World  War  may 
show  the  feet  of  clay  of  the  proposed  colossus.  Control  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea  no  longer  will  assure  command  of  the  sea 
and  safety  for  neutral  merchant  ships.  The  German  submarine 
blockade  nearly  won  the  last  war  [p.  130]  and  in  the  next 
war  submarine  and  airplane  with  torpedo  and  gas  bomb  cannot 
be  fought  off  by  surface  vessels  [pp.  10755].  It  is  only  by  com- 
mand of  the  air  and  control  under  the  sea  as  well  as  on  it 
surface  that  neutral  commerce  and  in  particular  the  supply 
food  and  raw  materials  for  Britain  can  be  protected  [p.  117]. 

What  the  authors  then  have  in  view  is  more  than  an  armed 
neutrality  supported  by  surface  vessels;  it  will  require  an  over- 
whelmingly powerful  air  force  and  submarine  fleet  to  keep  the 
seas  free.  That  such  a  command  of  the  seas  would  be  accepte 
by  the  other  powers,  even  if  it  could  be  achieved  by  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  (Continued  on  page  196) 
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By  JULIUS  KLEIN 

A    historical    romance.    "Written 
with   admirable    verve." 
—  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune            $2.50 
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foreword  by  Herbert  Hoover 

The    story    of    American    foreign 
commerce,  past  and  future.  $2.50 
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be  arranged,"  says  Herschel  Brickell, 
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History  of  Social  Thought 

By  EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 
$4.00 

14th  to  18th  Thousand 


Fourth    Edition 


Introduction  to  Sociology 

By  EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 
$2.50 


Above  are  two  successful  books 

Ask  for  complete  catalog  of  Books 
on  Sociology 


JESSE    RAY    MILLER 

A   Western  Publisher  of  Important  Books 

3566  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 

Los  ANGELES 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  SPRING 

CEMENT  by  Feodor  Gladkor.  The  first  novel  out  of  the 
turbulent  years  of  the  Russian  Revolution  with  a  Red  Army 
soldier  and  his  wife  as  the  chief  characters.  $2.50 

AZURE  CITIES.  Stories  of  New  Russia.  A  collection  of 
short  stories  portraying  various  phases  of  present  day  life  in 
Russia.  $2-50 

ISO  MILLION  by  Michael  Gold,  Editor  of  New  Masses. 
A  collection  of  fiction  sketches  and  poems  which  describe 
the  pathos  and  drama  of  workers'  lives  in  America.  $1.50 

BILL  HAYWOOD'S  BOOK.  Wm.  D.  Haywood's  own 
story  told  against  the  turbulent  background  of  American 
labor  struggle — a  swiftly  moving  narrative  as  absorbing  as 
a  novel.  $3.50 

THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  OF  1*17  by   I '.    !.  Lenin. 

All  Lenin's  writings  and  speeches  from  tne  overthrow  of  the 
Czar  to  the  July  Days.  In  two  parts,  each  $4.00 

LECTURES  ON  CONDITIONED  REFLEXES  by  Prof. 
Jvan  P.  Pavlov.  A  translation  of  the  famous  work  of  Prof. 
Pavlov  in  which  he  explains  his  epoch-making  discoveries  in 
behaviorism.  $6.50 

LABOR  AND  AUTOMOBILES  by  Robert  W.  Dunn.  An 
interestingly  thorough  treatment  of  this  most  prosperous 
American  industry  with  a  special  reference  to  conditions 
of  workers  employed  in  it.  $2.00 

LABOR  AND  SILK  by  Grace  Hutchins.  A  readable  inter- 
pretation of  conditions  in  the  silk  industry  with  special 
regard  to  its  labor  organization.  $2.00 


At  All  Bookstores  —  Write  for  Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHERS  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


(Continued  from  page  194)  Britain,  seems  doubtful.  It  could 
scarcely  be  realized  without  their  approval  since  it  will  not 
rest  on  naval  power  but  on  airplanes  and  submarines. 

The  authors  believe  that  some  form  of  contention  by  force 
between  nations  is  still  probable  and  propose  an  ingenious 
method  of  using  the  "armed  neutrality"  to  regulate  it.  They 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  which  state 
is  the  aggressor,  so  that  action  by  armed  neutrality  or  league 
against  one  of  the  belligerents  as  a  criminal  would  be  impossible 
[p.  240].  They  urge  that  the  contending  countries  might  freely 
resort  to  what  is  very  like  a  peaceful  blockade  not  affecting 
neutral  trade  [p.  246],  but  to  enter  the  next  phase  of  action, 
hostilities  and  commerce  destroying,  the  approval  of  the  armed 
neutrality  or  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  could  be  assured  as 
a  condition  of  approval.  Resort  to  unrestricted  war  involving 
economic  blockade  and  action  by  surface  ships,  by  submarines 
and  airplanes,  the  "third  degree"  of  warfare,  must  be  justified 
again  to  the  armed  neutrality  or  the  league.  The  risk  that  such 
war  would  involve  all  the  world  could  then  be  faced  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  permit  it  subject  to  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion, enforced  by  the  neutrals. 

The  reviewer  believes  that  protection  against  war  by  the 
method  of  conference  through  the  slow  working  and  clumsy 
but  more  international  and  democratic  organs  of  the  league,  is 
a  more  practical  ideal.  The  authors  believe  in  conference  and 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  if  the  control  of  the  sea  and  the 
air  were  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  powers  with 
a  good  working  agreement  between  them,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions could  scarcely  continue  as  a  policy-directing  organ  of  the 
world.  The  authors  are,  therefore,  quite  right  in  believing  that 
the  league  must  be  revised  if  the  "Anglo-American  association 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe"  [p.  263]  is  to  function. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  follow  this  book  with  another 
showing  more  definitely  how  the  new  regionally  revised  league, 
backed  by  the  "armed  neutrality,"  will  work. 

The  illustrations  dramatize  the  terrible  effectiveness  of  the 
new  weapons  of  blockade  from  the  air  and  under  the  sea. 

There  can  be  no  difference  with  the  plea  for  more  frequent 
personal  meetings  between  American  and  British  statesmen.  As 
the  success  of  the  league  is  based  on  personal  conference,  and 
the  understanding  which  results  from  it,  so  Anglo-American 
relations  will  profit  if  the  conference  method  be  adopted  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Empire;  not  conferences  to  settle 
disputes,  but  conferences  to  prevent  disputes. 

JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Columbia   University 


Satire  in  Rustic  Dress 


THE   DEVIL  IS  A   WOMAN,   by  Alice   Mary   Kimball. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


Knopf.     128   pp. 
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IN  these  salty,  homely  rustic  tales  in  verse,  oddly  compounded 
of  tragedy  and  farce,  taking  with  a  delightful  and  audacious 
mischief  the  color  of  folk-lore  and  legend,  Miss  Kimball  reveals 
herself  as  a  satirist  shrewdly  convinced  of  the  absurd  needless- 
ness  of  half  the  miserable  snarls  in  which  people's  lives  become 
entangled.  Fantastic  gargoyle  growths  of  frustrated  imagina- 
tions are  projected  with  the  bold  and  witty  emphasis  of  carica- 
ture. Parson  Janes  saw  the  devil  as  "a  comely  naked  woman," 
in  "shameless  stockings  and  high-heeled  red  shoes,"  and  wielded 
a  pitchfork  to  open  doors  lest  his  hand  touch  something  a  woman 
had  touched;  hysterical  wornout  Mrs.  Doane  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  inviting  her  to  heaven  "to  sit  in 
a  golden  rocker  and  crochet  a  million  years";  the  ironic  Portrait 
of  an  Old  Mother  acidly  disapproving  the  dangerous  beauty  of 
the  spring  night.  .  .  .  There  is  perhaps  a  sly  implication  that 
superstition  may  sometimes  be  rampant,  humanity  and  common 
sense  rare  even  outside  the  village  four-corners.  But  no  moral 
is  imposed  or  comment  added.  These  confidences  bursting  from 
pent-up  hearts  are  uttered  in  accents  incontrovertibly  their  own, 
violent,  pathetic  or  absurdly  funny. 

In  The  Mating-Flight  of  Stasia  Whitsett  a  New  England 
tragedy  is  amusingly  averted.  The  story  is  told  in  the  racy 
lingo  of  Kate  MacQuigg,  that  shrewd  "naturalist  of  souls" 
who  observes  quite  a  lot  as  she  rattles  round  in  her  old  Ford 
selling  "female  beautifiers"  to  her  rural  patrons.  Stasia,  the 


attractive  heroine,  is  drying  up  in  wistful  spinsterhood  in  a  com- 
munity where  all  the  desirable  males  have  been  "picked  over 
like  a  dishpan  sale,"  when  a  young  Italian  comes  to  ask  her 
to  sell  him  land  for  his  truck  farm.  Stasia  sees  in  his  dark 
foreign  charm  and  simple  sensuous  joy  in  life  the  incarnation 
of  all  the  world  of  beauty  and  romance  of  which  she  has  been 
so  harshly  cheated.  There  were  others,  however,  who  come 
very  promptly  to  point  out  to  Stasia  that  her  glamorous  young 
Italian  is  a  dirty  wop  and  an  anarchist,  and  soon  all  manner 
of  grotesque  machinations  are  set  in  motion  by  the  chief  Goblin 
of  the  local  Klan.  What  follows  is  pure  extravaganza  in  the 
most  hilarious  vein. 

Miss  Kimball  must  be  read  in  her  own  idiom  which  is  too 
delicious  to  decant  or  paraphrase.  She  has  a  quick  ear  for  the  I 
back  country  drawl  and  broad  humor  of  village  gossip  and 
a  deft  gift  for  weaving  both  into  her  verse,  figured  with 
metaphors  that  are  almost  Elizabethan  in  their  comic  extrava- 
gance ....  "as  big  and  bleak  as  a  hotel  for  spooks";  "forests 
of  fingers  like  old  hemlock  roots";  "If  her  big  eyes  had  popped 
out  any  more  they'd  clattered  like  black  marbles  on  the  floor." 
She  handles  both  her  free  and  blank  verse  forms  with  skill, 
employing  in  the  latter  the  effective  device  of  rhymed  couplets 
and  triplets  to  heighten  moments  of  dramatic  or  comic  suspense. 

CLARA  SHANAFELT 

Laborers  in  the  Vineyard 

THE   ARDENT    EIGHTIES,    by    Gregory    H'einstcin.     International   Press. 
182  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

FOR  us  who  lived  through  the  Ardent  Eighties,  Gregory 
Weinstein  has  pushed  aside  the  curtain  of  forgetfulness.  We 
see  again  the  New  York  of  forty  years  ago,  and  the  vivid  men 
and  women  who  helped  make  its  history.  This  immigrant  boy 
came  to  New  York  in  the  early  8o's  fiom  Russia,  the  son  of 
very  orthodox  Jewish  parents.  The  youth  of  the  country  was  \ 
aflame  with  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  church  and 
state.  Gregory  barely  escaped  in  the  terror.  After  many  odd 
jobs  with  many  small  printers,  he  obtained  work  with  the  large  i 
printers  of  a  popular  weekly,  and  first  met  the  labor  union. 
It  was  at  odds  with  all  his  ideas  of  American  liberty,  so  he 
turned  for  advice  to  Edward  King,  a  Scotchman  very  popular 
in  labor  circles.  He  and  Samuel  Gompers  had  just  organized 
the  first  union  in  New  York.  King  urged  Weinstein  to 
join,  saying,  "Intelligent  cooperation  means  displacing  cut- 
throat competition." 

Card  in  hand,  he  found  work  in  the  best  shops.  He  tells 
of  the  days  when  the  Typographical  Union  enforced  the  36-hour 
week  and  the  triple  wage — after  the  linotype  had  given  the 
trade  a  more  wide-awake  and  sober  set  of  operators.  The 
machine  would  not  work  for  a  drinking  man.  Next,  he  became 
a  reporter  on  a  labor  paper  which  slowly  died.  He  remarks, 
"There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  working-men  in  America 
that  Socialists  are  slow  in  admitting.  Manual  laborers  do 
not  consider  themselves  a  class  apart.  When  off  his  job,  the 
hod-carrier  has  no  inferiority  complex." 

In  this  Promised  Land  which  turned  out  not  to  be  the  "City 
of  God"  for  which  he  looked,  he  learned  about  New  York 
with  its  dirty  East  Side  where  the  red-light  district  flaunted 
the  protection  of  the  police,  where  the  corner  saloons  dom- 
inated the  life  of  the  streets  and  where  a  corrupt  Tammany 
had  a  strangle-hold  on  the  city  government.  Yet  he  became 
a  friend  of  Edward  King,  Charles  Stover,  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell,  Henry  George,  Father  McGlynn,  Lillian  D.  Wald. 
Part  of  this  book  sketches  these  and  other  leaders.  In  the  So's 
the  settlement  movement  had  its  beginnings.  Felix  Adler 
founded  the  Ethical  Culfure  Society  and  school.  The  Social 
Reform  Club,  long  since  dead,  was  a  power  in  the  land,  with 
Ernest  Crosby,  Mrs.  Lowell,  Charles  B.  Spahr,  Florence  Kelley 
and  Leonora  O'Reilly  among  its  leaders. 

Of  deep  interest  to  me  was  the  tribute  paid  to  Mrs.  Lowell, 
patron  saint  in  those  days  of  all  welfare  movements.  For 
thirteen  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities; she  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society;  she  organized  the  Women's  Municipal  League,  and 
with  Mrs.  Maud  Nathan  founded  the  Consumers'  League.  I 
well  remember  Mrs.  Lowell  as  Mr.  Weinstein  describes  her, 
a  woman  with  an  open  mind,  an  open  heart,  "with  room  about 
her  knees  for  all  mankind." 
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Characters  and  Events 

Popular    Essays    in    Social    and    Political 
Philosophy 

By 

JOHN  DEWEY 
Edited  by  Joseph  Ratner 

Here,  for  the  first  time  within  book  covers,  John  Dewey 
speaks  not  as  the  professional  philosopher  but  as  the 
publicist,  the  citizen,  the  liberal.  Always  the  profound 
thinker,  he  presents  here  his  frank  and  penetrating  com- 
ment on  distinguished  men,  on  America  and  the  vitality 
of  democracy,  on  countries  in  the  throes  of  revolution, 
on  world  peace.  The  book  of  the  year  for  the  intelligent 
layman.  2  volumes  boxed,  $5.00 


A  Social  Interpretation  of 
Education 

By 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

A  book  for  parents  and  teachers.  Examines  the  vital 
factors  and  situations  within  the  contemporary  school 
and  community  with  a  view  to  discover  the  conditions 
within  which  a  genuine  education  may  be  envisaged  and 
eventually  developed.  A  searching  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  worth  of  our  present  school  system.  $4.50 


Race  Attitudes  in  Children 

By 

BRUNO  LASKER 

A  highly  revealing  study  of  the  origins  and  growth 
of  race  prejudice.  Mr.  Lasker  analyzes  in  turn  the  various 
race  attitudes  in  children,  how  they  have  been  acquired, 
what  intentional  teaching  has  gone  into  their  formation, 
and  how  they  may  be  modified.  The  interplay  of  social 
forces  between  whites  and  blacks,  natives  and  foreigners, 
immigrant  and  immigrant,  help  to  make  the  book  an  ab- 
sorbing study  of  social  life  in  America.  $4.00 


Essentials  of  Civilization 

By 

THOMAS  JESSE  JONES 

Points  clearly  to  the  elements  of  civilization  which 
alone  will  bring  safety  and  soundness  to  modern  society. 
After  discussion  of  the  basic  elements  common  to  all 
civilizations,  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  incisive  analysis 
of  the  social  organizations  which  can  best  realize  the  aims 
of  our  own  civilization.  $2.50 


American  Marriage  and 
Family  Relationships      . 

By 

ERNEST  R.  GROVES  and 
WILLIAM  F.  OGBURN 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  contributions  that  has 
been  made  to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  with 
which  modern  society  has  to  deal."— Paul  Popenoe  in 
The  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  $4.50 
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A  Challenge  to  Every  American 

"The  best  book  on  the  American  Negro  that 
has  appeared." — V.  F.  Calverton  in  the  New 
York  World. 

BLACK 
AMERICA 

By  Scott  Nearing 

Not  merely  a  book  about  the  Negro  but 
THE  NEGRO  BOOK.  The  history  of 
the  Negro  here  since  the  importation 
of  the  first  slave  and  the  facts  of  his 
present  exploitation,  South  and  North. 
Illustrated  with  over  150  photographs 
of  Negroes  working,  playing,  being 
educated,  being  happy — also  being 
hanged  and  burned. 
$3.00  At  bookstores 

—  MACY-MASIUS —  — 

THE  VANGUARD  PRESS 


Of  interest  to  all  social 
and  personnel  workers  — 

The  Older  Woman 
In  Industry 

by 
Johanna  Lobsenz 

The  difficulties  of  the  woman  over 
thirty-five  in  finding  employment  un- 
der present  conditions  are  well  known 
but  have  never  before  been  analyzed. 
The  object  of  this  study  is  a  clearer 
understanding  of  these  problems,  not 
only  by  employers  but  by  the  woman 
herself.  Figures  and  graphs  have  been 
freely  employed  to  render  the  statis- 
tical survey  more  visual. 

At  all  bookstores.     $2.50 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  <~  New  York 


The  book  wakes  a  vivid  memory  of  the  mayoralty  campaign  i 
I  of  1886,  when  Henry  George,  author  of  Progress  and  Poverty, 
ran  on  an  independent  ticket  against  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  whom 
Tammany  put  up  in  alarm,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Repub- 
j  lican.  The  machine  elected  Hewitt,  but  Henry  George  ran  I 
second.  Nor  can  I  forget  the  story  of  Father  McGlynn,  ardent 
admirer  of  Henry  George.  Wealthy  laymen,  high  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  complained  to  archbishop  and  cardinal  that  he 
was  inciting  the  poor  against  the  rich.  He  was  rebuked,  cen- 
sured, finally  excommunicated,  but  he  stood  fast,  saying,  "I 
take  my  religion  from  Rome,  but  not  my  politics."  Many  pro- 
test meetings  were  held,  many  priests  openly  defended  Father 
McGlynn,  and  in  1892  he  was  publicly  reinstated.  Mr.  Wein- 
stein's  glowing  account  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
anti-Catholic  fears  of  the  recent  presidential  campaign. 

At  the  close  of  this  decade  came  our  first  fusion  mayor, 
William  L.  Strong.  He  appointed  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
police  commissioner,  and  Colonel  Waring  as  street-cleaning 
commissioner.  New  Yorkers  today  are  accustomed  to  the 
uniformed  "white  wings"  and  only  elderly  people  can  remember 
the  casual  laborers  who  then  cleaned  our  streets  at  a  dollar 
a  day.  Mr.  Weinstein's  book  recalls  to  my  mind  the  startling 
change  that  came  over  the  lower  East  Side  when  Colonel  War- 
ing came  into  office  and  for  the  first  time  Division  Street  was 
•  cleaned  as  regularly  as  Fifth  Avenue. 

I  wish  our  critical  modern  youth  might  read  this  book  and 
realize  how  much  cleaner,  physically  and  morally,  our  city  is 
today  than  forty  years  ago;  and  that  most  of  the  credit  for  this 
change  belongs  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  eighties  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  ardent  laborers  for  reform. 

JEAN  FINE  SPAHR 

Heads  or  Tails  on  the  Race  Question! 

BLACK   AMERICA,   by   Scott   Nearing.     Vanguard   Press.     275   pp.     Price  • 
$3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHAT   THE    NEGRO    THINKS,    by    K.    R.    Motor,.     Dotibleday,    Doran. 
267  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  by  a  stroke  of  luck  we  have  for  comparison  the  two 
poles  of  thinking  on  the  American  race  question.  For 
the  one  the  position  of  the  Negro  is  merely  the  crux  of  the 
American  class  problem,  surface  symptom  of  the  deep-seated 
general  maladies  of  capitalistic  exploitation  curable  only  by  a 
revolutionary  revision  of  the  whole  economic  system.  For  the 
other  the  Negro's  condition  is  the  last  great  anomaly  in  the 
progressive  development  of  institutional  democracy.  Each  is 
the  clearest  and  most  straightforward  statement  of  its  position 
yet  made.  Both  sum  up  graphically  and  squarely  the  practical 
legal,  political  and  economic  disabilities  of  the  Negro  and  the 
deep  dilemma  between  American  social  theory  and  practice. 
The  alternatives  are  clear — a  self-consistent  democracy  or,  in 
time,  a  proletarian  revolution.  From  this  particular  heads  or 
tails,  most  of  us  will  call  enthusiastically  with  Dr.  Moton  for 
the  former;  but  whichever  book  we  read  few  can  escape  the 
conviction  that  if  the  American  race  question  cannot  be  settled 
the  one  way,  it  must  inevitably  be  settled  by  the  other.  And 
from  such  a  realization  should  come  a  good  practical  push  to- 
ward a  really  constructive  experiment  in  honest  democracy. 

Apart  from  its  thesis,  Professor  Nearing's  book  is  valuable 
for  two  reasons:  it  traces  the  Negro's  history  in  America 
from  the  important  but  neglected  aspect  of  straight  economics 
and  adds  in  a  remarkable  series  of  "snap"  photographs  a  graphic 
cross-section  picture  of  contemporary  Negro  life.  He  is  in- 
sistent that  "to  be  black  is  to  he  proletarian,"  that  the  Negro 
has  played  and  still  plays  an  important  passive  role  in  the 
scheme  of  capitalism  and  economic  imperialism,  and  that  the 
main  problem  of  social  reconstruction  is  "the  establishing  of 
working-class  solidarity  across  race  lines"  since  "there  can  be 
no  victory  for  the  working  classes  while  the  workers  are  so 
divided"  and  "no  emancipation  for  the  American  Negro"  ex- 
cept when  "the  Negro  working  masses  have  joined  the  white 
working  masses  in  smashing  the  economic  and  social  structure 
built  upon  individual  and  race  exploitation,  replacing  it  with 
a  cooperative  economic  system  under  working-class  control." 

Dr.  Moton  appeals  to  the  basic  ideals  and  best  potentialities 
of  the  existing  order.  Starting  out  with  a  tally  of  ills  which 
is  all  the  more  effective  because  dispassionately  stated,  and  in- 
sisting that  prejudice  is  more  than  two-thirds  ignorance  and 
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that  "what  the  white  man  doesn't  know  about  the  Negro  is  the 
factor  that  produces  the  race  problem,"  the  successor  of  Booker 
Washington  declares  with  greater  frankness  than  his  famous 
>redecessor  that  "the  Negro  has  just  cause  for  dissatisfaction," 
:hat  the  country  cannot  solve  the  Negro  problem  without  con- 
sidering the  Negro's  side  of  the  case  or  without  his  active  col- 
laboration, and  that  "the  Negro  wants  for  himself  and  his 
children  the  same  things  that  the  white  man  wants  for  himself 
and  his  children."  Dr.  Moton  decries  as  the  most  serious 
effect  of  the  policy  of  segregation  "the  ever-widening  gulf  be- 
tween the  two  races  which  leaves  each  race  more  and  more 
ignorant  of  the  other,"  and  attempts  to  bridge  it  over  by  a 
commendably  frank  statement  of  the  Negro's  claim  for  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity.  No  rational  reader,  however 
partisan  at  first,  could  fail  to  concede  the  logic  of  the  thinking 
Negro's  present-day  stand  that  "to  accept  a  required  segregation 
is  to  accept  the  thesis  of  undesirability  on  which  it  is  founded 
and  to  concede  the  assumption  of  inferiority  which  accompanies 
its  practice."  And  few  will  challenge  the  reasonableness  or 
the  hopefulness  of  what  Dr.  Moton  regards  to  be  the  new 
technique  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  "not  by  legislation,  but 
by  common  counsel  whereon  both  parties  to  the  cause  are  rep- 
resented and  where  action  is  by  common  agreement  rather 
than  by  majority  control."  For  all  the  radical  difference  of 
social  method  between  them,  both  books  see  no  half-way  solu- 
tion to  the  American  race  problem.  Dr.  Moton  concludes: 
"The  Negro  expects  ultimately  to  live  in  America  with  such 
freedom  of  movement,  such  equality  of  opportunity,  and  such 
measure  of  common  respect  for  his  person  and  personality  as 
will  leave  him,  even  though  distinguished  in  physical  character- 
istics, without  any  lower  status  than  that  of  the  average 
American  citizen."  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Howard  University 

The  League  Inside  and  Out 

THE  ORIGIN,  STRUCTURE  AND  WORKING  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS,  fry  C.  Howard-Ellis.  London,  George  Allen  &  Unvri-n. 
528  pp.  Price  21  shillings  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TNNUMERABLE  have  been  the  writings,  pro,  contra,  snippy, 
1.  neutral;  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  about  the  League  of 
Nations.  Even  the  intelligent  and  well-informed — much  more 
so  the  other  sort — have  written  from  outside,  sometimes  very 
far  outside;  on  the  basis  of  one  or  several  visits  to  Geneva; 
or  maybe  only  of  documents,  without  any  visit  at  all.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  they  have  lacked  continuous  observation 
of  the  league  itself,  functioning  day  in  and  day  out. 

Here  is  the  first  big  book  about  the  league,  beginning  at  the 
beginning  and  going  through  to  the  end;  written  by  one  not  of 
the  league  organization  or  party  in  any  way  to  its  develop- 
ment, yet  personally  on  the  ground  for  a  long  continuous  period 
and  in  a  position  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Mr. 
Howard-Ellis  is  a  freelance  journalist,  whose  work  appears  in 
well-known  English  and  American  periodicals.  He  is  credited 
with  facility  in  French,  German  and  Russian  beside  being  more 
than  satisfactorily  fluent  in  English;  and  is  widely  traveled  but 
resident  for  the  past  three  years  at  Geneva,  with  fullest  access 
to  all  the  activities  of  the  league,  of  which  he  has  made  ample 
and  intelligent  use,  evidently  checking  his  assertions  scrupulously 
by  reference  to  original  sources  and  league  officers. 

This  volume  covers  minutely  the  details  of  the  organization 
and  its  activities  in  all  its  parts;  there  are  chapters  on  the 
Covenant,  Assembly,  Secretariat;  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, the  World  Court;  the  effects  of  the  league  upon 
international  law,  the  finances  of  the  league,  its  operative 
technique,  and  so  on ;  with  annexed  texts  of  Covenant  and  other 
useful  documents.  The  index  seems  adequate;  the  bibliography 
hardly  commensurate  with  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
volume  yet  sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  especially  since  any 
bibliography  of  a  live  and  fluid  subject  is  out  of  date  anyway 
long  before  it  gets  published  in  a  book.  Altogether  it  is  a 
notable  achievement,  and  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing material  for  the  study  not  only  of  the  league  but  of  inter- 
national law  and  relations,  and  the  conditions  environing  the 
league's  creation. 


Readers  of  the  SURVEY 

represent  a  socially-minded  audience. 
Intelligent  social-mindedness  depends 
upon  social  facts,  a  handful  of  which 
are  of  more  value  than  a  ton  of  specu- 
lative theorizing. 

A  nd  there  is  much  more  than  a  handful 
of  fact  in 

MEDICINE 

ITS  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
CIVILIZATION 

By  EDWARD  B.  VEDDER,  M.D. 

which  is  just  published.  No  science  touches  more 
closely  our  every-day  lives.  No  science  has  seen 
a  more  phenomenal  advance  in  the  last  50  years. 

The  new  book  translates  that  advance  into 
every-day  terms  for  the  non-medical  reader.  The 
practical  values  to  be  derived  from  a  reading  are 
obvious. 

It  tells  what  has  been  learned  about 

Pre-Disposing  Causes  of  Disease 

Infectious  Diseases — Cause  and  Prevention 

Nutrition  and  Nutritional  Diseases 

The  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion 

Degenerative  Diseases 

Conquest  of  Disease — Longevity 

The  Cancer  Problem 

Preventive  Medicine 

In  short  all  of  the  things  concerning  medicine 
which  are  bandied  about  and  discussed  accurately, 
semi-accurately  and  inaccurately.  Why  be  at 
the  mercy  of  misinformation? 

Sold  only  by  the  Publishers.  Cloth,  ix+388 
pages.  $5.00 

Order  now.  If  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
book  after  five  days  examination,  return  it  for 
full  credit  or  refund. 

THE  WILLIAMS  &  WILKINS 
COMPANY    -    Baltimore,  U.  S.  A. 

Publishers    of    Scientific    Boo\s    and    Periodicals 
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What  Created  the  Present  Era  of 
Prosperity 

Thousands  have  tried  to  "explain"  it.  Many  brilliant  writers 
have  covered  certain  phases  of  it.  Now  for  the  first  time,  a 
practical  and  understandable  analysis  and  study  of  the  entire 
situation  is  presented  in 

The  New  Industrial 
Revolution  and  Wages 

By  W.  JETT  LAUCK 

Former  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,  Washington  and 
Lee    University ;     Secretary    of   former    W  ar    Labor    Board 

A  new  epoch-making  industrial  revolution  was  inaugurated  in 
the  United  States  by  a  group  of  industrialists  and  public  officials, 
of  which  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen  was  the  then  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover.  To  understand  it  clearly,  the  radical 
changes  in  American  theory  and  practise  which  have  come  in 
since  the  World  War  must  be  carefully  examined.  W.  Jett 
Lauck  has  gathered  together  the  most  significant  facts  and 
presents  them  brilliantly. 

THE   WONDER   OF  THE  CIVILIZED   WORLD 

The  unprecedented  marvel  of  declining  production  costs,  lower 
prices,  higher  wages,  and  rising  standards  of  living  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  the  wonder 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  problems  which  have  arisen  from 
the  new  order — instability,  lack  of  coordination,  the  unemployment 
menace  are  also  fully  covered  and  constructive  remedies  which 
have  been  proposed  are  carefully  analyzed. 

INDISPENSABLE 

The  entire  country  is  concerned  with  this  great  movement — 
every  one  who  makes,  spends,  or  invests  money;  capitalists, 
executives,  social  workers,  workers  in  all  industries  and  trades. 
By  all  means  read  this  volume. 

$2.50,  by  mail  $2.64 

At  all  Booksellers  or  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Publisher! 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,   N.  Y. 


INCENTIVES 
TO  STUDY 

A  Survey  of  Student  Opinion 

By 
ALBERT  BEECHER  CRAWFORD 

Director,    Department     of    Personnel    Study    and 
Bureau    of  Appointments,   Yale    University 

A  KEEN  and  clear  analysis  of  the  factors  in- 
fluencing the  attitude  of  students  toward 
study.  The  development  of  the  new  methods  of 
analysis  and  the  conclusions  reached  thereby  apply 
generally  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  The  work 
is  based  on  a  survey  carried  out  with  the  cooopera- 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  students  in  Yale  College. 
A  stimulating  piece  of  original  research,  which  will 
command  widespread  attention  primarily  among 
educators,  and  also  among  parents  with  boys  or 
girls  in  college  or  preparing  for  college. 
Illustrated  with  charts  and  tables.  Cloth  bound. 
197  pages.  Price  $5.00. 

Published  on  the  Louis  Stern   Memorial  Fund 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 

Publishers    of    The    Chronicles    of   America,    The 
Pageant  of  America,    The   Yale  Review. 


Apart  from  affording  substantially  reliable  and  detailed  in 
formation  about  the  league,  this  author  has  performed  on, 
distinguished  service.  He  re-creates  the  situation  and  atmod 
phere  in  which  the  league  had  its  beginnings.  Those  who  ar) 
ecstatic  about  the  league  and  those  who  criticize  it  because  oj 
defects  seen  from  today's  standpoint,  are  alike  prone  to  forge) 
the  state  of  mind  throughout  the  world  when  this  thing  wal 
instituted.  The  amazing  fact  is  that  it  could  come  to  birth  al 
all,  at  a  time  when  Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points"  had  beei 
repudiated  or  stultified  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit;  when  thl 
Allies  were  greedy  for  the  heart's  blood  of  a  beaten  foe  whl 
doubtless  in  reversed  conditions  would  have  been  equalll 
greedy  for  theirs.  Amid  all  the  disillusionment,  devastator 
economic  wreckage,  political  confusion,  of  these  post-war  years 
and  despite  the  desertion  of  the  United  States,  its  origins 
protagonist,  this  almost  apocalyptic  idea  has  found  flesh  fo 
itself  and  grown  astonishingly.  The  wonder  is  not  that  it  ha 
disclosed  defects  and  been  disappointing  in  some  importar 
ways;  but  that  it  has  been  able  to  exist  at  all. 

With  that  consideration  in  view,  one  may  find  in  Mi 
Howard-Ellis'  big  volume  a  thrilling  story  of  human  ideal 
in  extraordinarily  effective  action,  leading  the  way  out  of  th 
anarchy  of  irresponsible  nationalism  which  all  but  wrecke 
the  civilized  world,  and  creating  a  machinery  to  effectuate  ir 
creasingly  as  time  goes  on  "the  decisions  that  may  be  take 
by  happier  and  wiser  generations."  Something  has  been  create 
charged  with  vast  possibilities.  As  this  author  says,  "We  wh 
lived  through  the  World  War  may  aspire  to  leave  thes 
possibilities  to  our  children,  but  can  only  pray  that  they  wi 
turn  them  into  realities  in  their  own  way." 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


A  Scholar  Gypsy 


DEEP   SONG,   by    Irring   Brovm.     Harpers.     355  pp.     Price    $3.50   postpai 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

T  ONG  before  he  became  a  professor  of  Romance  languages 
L i  Irving  Brown  had  turned  his  linguistic — and  romantic — tai 
ents  in  the  direction  of  the  Gypsies.  Half  believing  that  he  him 
self  was  somehow  of  their  wild  strain,  he  mingled  with  ther 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  learned  their  deepest  secrets  an 
dialects,  traveled  with  them,  dropped  in  on  their  kind  in  Franci 
Spain,  Mexico,  India,  Africa,  wherever  fancy  led.  His  firs 
accounts  of  his  roving  companions  were  personal  narrative 
that  made  you  want  to  sell  your  watch  and  buy  a  guitar. 

Deep  Song  likewise  tickles  the  springtime  imagination.  1 
consists  of  adventures  with  Gypsy  songs  and  singers  i 
Andalusia  and  other  lands.  It  is  a  personal  book  too,  but  fai 
from  the  flashy  journalism  of  the  ordinary  travel  book.  Asid 
from  being  a  sparkling  Gypsy  odyssey,  it  is  an  important  con 
tribution  to  folk  song  literature.  It  contains  four  appendice 
full  of  sprightly  information  on:  I,  the  various  forms  of  th 
cante  flamenco,  i.e.,  the  songs ;  2,  a  list  of  phonograph  record 
of  them;  3,  examples  of  the  music;  4,  some  of  the  singers,  pas 
and  present.  There  are  also  an  index,  a  helpful  glossary  an> 
a  bibliography  which  includes  the  Gypsy  Number  of  the  Surve 
Graphic. 

Mr.  Brown's  original  translations  of  many  dozens  of  th 
coplas — the  distinctive  Spanish  Gypsy  quatrains,  sung  in  man 
styles,  which  are  explained — are  in  the  proper  spirit.  Thei 
range  and  beauty  are  amazing;  the  most  touching  of  all  ar 
the  prison  songs.  'The  illustrations — photographs,  and  gran^ 
Gypsy  pictures  by  Zuloaga  and  Augustus  John,  and  others- 
are  generously  distributed. 

For  poets,  travelers,  singers,  philologists,  folkloreists  and  $• 
forth,  Deep  Song  will  be  abundantly  useful. 

The  happy  prose  swings  along  the  Romani  trail  with  tru 
effortless  Gypsy  charm;  for  this  is  a  book  from  the  heart,  fror 
the  civilized  yet  curiously  wild  heart  of  a  scholar  Gypsy  whos 
way  of  beauty  inevitably  led  to  a  sun-checkered  courtyard  i 
Malaga,  where  a  Gypsy  sang:  "A  curse  upon  thee,  Death! 
And  beggars  in  rags  drank  wine  like  kings. 

VICTOR  WEYERIGHT 

Adventure  Magazine,  New  York  City 
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The  Skeptic  Answers  Himself 

5  MODERN  TEMPER,  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
9  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

skepticism  were  the  last  word  upon  the  meaning  of  man  s 
ife,  we  could  do  much  worse  than  to  have  that  mood  set 
h  as  it  is  in  these  honest  and  well-turned  pages.  Mr. 
itch  holds  that  we  delude  ourselves  in  assuming  that  man's 
irs  are  of  any  importance  to  the  universe.  Modern  science 
es  man  "more  and  more  alone  in  a  universe  to  which  he  is 
ipletely  alien."  There  is  no  warrant  for  the  optimistic 
irance  of  Victorian  scientists  that  all  of  mankind's  problems 

capable  of  solution.  The  more  finely  organized  people  be- 
le,  the  more  unstable  grows  their  society.  Science  increases 

powers  but  not  our  happiness  or  our  wisdom.    Even  love 

been  reduced  to  sexual  satisfaction,  and  "is  becoming 
dually  so  accessible,  so  unmysterious  and  so  free  that  its 
je  is  trivial."  Two  superb  chapters  explain  how  the  recon- 
ition  to  life  by  the  tragic  spirit  is  no  longer  possible  now 
t  the  age  has  lost  faith  in  any  intrinsic  greatness,  and  how 

cannot  even  be  (as  Ellis  would  have  it)  a  dance  or  an  art. 
morals,  certitude  has  vanished  into  the  merest  phantom.  The 
are  we  can  only  guess;  and  hope  may  be  the  sorriest  of 
sion. 

ooks  like  this  oblige  the  reader  to  re-examine  his  faith  in 
light  of  quite  the  worst  brought  against  it.  To  some  of  us 

answer  may  be  suggested  in  part  by  the  very  words  with 
ch  Mr.  Krutch  closes:  "Ours  is  a  lost  cause  and  there  is 
place  for  us  in  the  natural  universe,  but  we  are  not,  for  all 
:,  sorry  to  be  human.  We  should  rather  die  as  men  than 

as  animals." 
"his  response  may  be  only  a  gesture  of  defiance,  a  satisfac- 

of  a  certain  blind  will  to  live.  It  may  on  the  other  hand 
jest  that  mind  and  spirit  are  assuredly  no  less  real  and 
d  than  the  things  which  mock  them.  Mr.  Krutch  would 
n  to  be  less  completely  skeptical  than  he  supposes.  He  wants 
th  to  be  more  than  an  instrument  for  gratifying  desire.  He 
its  beauty  and  the  artist  conscience  which  rejects  the  second- 
:.  He  wants  the  morality  of  mere  convention  to  be  replaced 
sounder  ideals.  Why  should  these  longings  be  accorded  first 
or?  Perhaps  he  may  yet  come  to  believe  that  the  realm 
values  in  which  these  desires  find  their  ultimate  justification 
iltogether  too  rational  to  be  only  a  wish-projection,  and  that 
n  if,  when  injustice  triumphs,  no  reverberations  sound 
ough  the  inter-stellar  spaces,  nevertheless  there  is  a  spiritual 
verse  to  which  right  and  wrong  do  make  a  difference. 


HENRY  NEUMANN 


Outsiders 


E  INSIDER,  by  Alice  Beal  Parsons.  Dutton.  281  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
aid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

T  certain  moments  in  each  of  us  the  sense  of  life  becomes 
^.  heightened,  even  though  at  the  time   one  may  be  merely 
spectator  instead  of  a  participant  in  the  scene.     It  evokes  a 
sation  not  unlike   that  odd  shock  experienced,  upon   gazing 

0  the  clear  depths  of  translucent  sea  pools,  there  to  discover 
whole   new  world,    rendered   the   more   strange   because   re- 
te.    And  all  the  while,  despite  one's  absorption  in  the  spec- 
ie,  there   exists    a   curious   consciousness    of    being   an    out- 
er,  apart  from    a   small    universe   that   functions   in   secret, 

1  fathom  five  below  the  palpable  surface  of  the  world  we 
e  in. 

Thus  in  a  sense,  we  are  made  aware  in  this  book  of  people 
lose  destinies  move  obscurely  beneath  the  obvious  current  of 
eir  days.  We  are  led  backward  into  earlier  phases  of  their 
stories;  we  are  shown  glimpses  of  their  progress  under  the 
essure  of  circumstances  that  forced  them  in  opposite  ways, 
owhere  do  they  break  into  action,  nor  do  they  come  up  to 
e  surface  of  the  pages  they  adorn,  yet  perhaps  this  same 
ethod  of  indirection,  flashing  an  iridescence,  lends  them  a 
ality  they  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 

These  people  are  felt  through  the  sentient  antennae  of  a 
iss  Chapin,  guest  at  a  Greenwich  Village  salon,  the  hostess 
ing  Moira  Robertson,  a  woman  brilliant,  provocative  and 
thless,  known  for  her  stories  and  amours.  Graceful,  and 
ually  graceless  of  heart,  she  has  subordinated  life  to  serve 
ends.  Into  her  apple-green  room  comes  Purdy,  a  man 


do  not  know  when  I  have 
been  so  mentally  excited 
as  in  reading  this  book" — 
says  Prof.  John  Dewey  of 

Our  Changing  Civilization 

How  Science  and  the  Machine  are  -Reconstructing 
Modern  Life 

By  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 

Author  of  "Thi  Making  of  the  Modern  Mind" 

"It  is  the  most  penetrating 
exposition  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  Western 
"World  that  I  know  of ..." 

Prof.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
says:  "I  do  not  know  of  a 
book  more  helpful  to  those 
who  desire  to  attack  con- 
temporary' problems  with 
a  cogent  fund  of  saving 
knowledge  ..."  *3. 00. 

Your  bookshop  has  this  book 
and   others  published  by 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO.,     N.Y. 


A   HARPER    PUBLIC    HEALTH    BOOK 

THE    NURSE     IN 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By 

MARY  BEARD 

Assistant  Director  of  Medical  Education 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

This  book  has  been  written  for  administrators  and  instructors  of 
public  health  nursing  organizations,  for  lay  boards  of  directors  of 
these  associations,  for  trustees  of,  hospitals  and  others  responsible 
for  nursing  schools,  and  for  state  and  county  health  officers. 

It  reflects  the  experience  and  observations  of  the  author  through 
twenty-five  years  of  continuous  association  with  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  public  health  nursing  service  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  function  of  the  public  health  nurse  is  here  set  forth,  with  new 
ideas  on  education  of  the  nurse  and  working  programs  for  nursing 
courses.  Tabulations  are  given,  showing  the  principal  diseases  and 
conditions  of  patients  cared  for,  how  preventive  work  is  carried  on, 
how  pneumonia,  chronic  diseases  and  other  cases  are  treated  and  there 
are  special  chapters  on  rural  communities,  rural  nursing,  and  maternal 
care  both  in  England  and  America. 

The  book  constitutes  a  most  up-to-date  and  informing  treatment 
of  all  the  practical  problems  to  be  met  with  in  administering  the 
work  of  public  health  nurses. 

To   be  published  in  May  Price  $3.50 

HARPER   &    BROTHERS,    Publishers 

49  E.   33rd  Street  New  York,   N.  Y. 
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JVhere  does  your  money  go  ? 

Contributions  to  charity  in  any  one  city  run  into 
the  millions  every  year.  Everybody  gives.  But 
how  many  know  where  the  money  goes?  Here  is 
authoritative  information  on  this  important  subject: 

Dr.  Will  ford  I.  King's 

TRENDS  IN  PHILANTHROPY 

(A  Report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research) 

THE  RECORD  of  philanthropy  from  1900  on, 
in  a  typical  American  city,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
including  a  full  analysis  of  "giving"  through  the 
Community  Chest  inaugurated  in  1921. 
Gives  figures  for  religious  work,  secular  education, 
hospitals,  care  of  delinquents,  recreational  activities 
and  "character  building"  organizations. 
Are  new  forms  of  philanthropy  displacing  the  old? 
Are  per  capita  contributions  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing? Is  charity  sharing  in  the  "new  prosperity?" 
For  answer  to  these  and  other  pertinent  questions 
read  "Trends  in  Philanthropy." 

78  pages          25  tables  5  charts  Cloth— $1.75 

Order  through  Survey  Book  Department  or  directly  of 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH, Inc. 

Thomas    S.    Adams,    President          Wesley   C.   Mitchell  I    Directors 
George  E.    Roberts.    Treasurer          Edwin    F.    Gay  |    of  Research 

Room    27,   474   West  24th    St..    New   York,    N.    Y. 
WVWVVVWWWWW1 

The   Bureau — An    organization    for    impartial    investigations    in    the    field    of 

economic,   social   and   industrial   science. 
The  Publications — For  all  who  believe  that  human  welfare  can  be  promoted 

by    fuller   knowledge   of   how   our   present   institutions  work. 


Robert  A.  Woods 

Champion  of 'Democracy 

by 
ELEANOR  H.  WOODS 

Robert  A.  Woods,  foun4er  and  director  of  the 
South  End  House  of  Boston,  was  the  exponent 
of  his  generation  of  pioneers  in  social  work.  A 
philosopher  who  thought  deep  and  straight  upon 
the  problems  of  life,  he  was  also  a  practical 
worker.  In  the  boys1  street  corner  gang  he 
found  the  nucleus  for  the  staunch  and  true  citi- 
zen. His  life  story,  vividly  told  by  his  wife,  is 
published  in  a  handsome,  illustrated  volume  at 
$5.00 
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about  to  die,  who  by  his  presence  creates  a  tension  sufficient  ( 
disturb  Miss  Chapin,  determined  to  chart  the  sea  of  error  unt 
to  her  own  satisfaction — and  for  the  salvation  of  a  poet  i 
Moira's  toils — she  sounds  the  hidden  elements  that  vibrai 
between  Purdy  and  Miss  Robertson. 

The  search  for  truth  takes  Miss  Chapin  to  a  Maine  villag 
faded  but  rife  with  the  salty  charm  of  a  fishing  town  gor 
slack.  There  she  proceeds  to  run  legends  to  earth,  in  ord< 
to  fathom  the  joint  story  of  Moira  and  Purdy,  along  with  th 
wrong  channels  of  the  latter's  life.  Then  she  returns  to  th 
city  again,  to  observe  anew  a  few  more  people  go  through  th 
motions  of  living.  And  the  end?  "There  are  no  free  men 
Brant  said.  "There  are  insiders  and  outsiders  .  .  .  Puri 
wasn't  great,  but  he  had  greatness  in  him."  And  most  me 
die  many  times.  HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

The  Wages  of  Crime 

STEALING    THROUGH    LIFE,    by    Ernest    Booth.     A.    Knopf.     308    p, 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Surrey   Graphic. 

MORE  than  a  year  ago  The  American  Mercury  publishe 
a  story  under  the  title,  We  Rob  A  Bank.  Besidt 
being  good  writing  it  was  penetrating  and  haunted-  you  fo 
days.  Does  crime  pay?  We  Rob  A  Bank  was  a  convincin 
answer.  The  author  of  that  narrative,  Ernest  Booth,  has  no\ 
put  the  rest  of  the  story  in  book  form,  taking  us  from  th 
bank  robbery  to  his  earliest  escapade.  It  is  no  solution  to  th 
crime  wave  (or  waves)  but  it  does  carry  conviction.  He  ha 
given  a  careful  and  useful  account  of  a  few  brief  but  tens 
years  of  adventure  and  search  for  it,  of  thrill-hunting  in  th 
face  of  uncertainty,  and  of  futile  flight.  Most  of  the  char 
acters  delineated  in  the  book  come  to  the  normal  end  o 
animals;  death  by  violence.  Booth  was  spared.  He  languishe 
in  a  California  prison  afflicted  with  T.B. 

Stealing  Through  Life  is  eloquent  in  its  simplicity.  It  en 
velops  you  like  a  cloud  and  you  bury  yourself  in  it  as  when 
child  you  read  Oliver  Twist.  At  no  time  are  you  aware  tha 
the  writer  himself  is  buried  in  the  dungeon  for  the  rest  of  hi 
days,  though  he  is  still  in  his  twenties.  He  attempts  to  answe 
no  questions  about  criminals;  he  makes  no  claims.  He  jus 
tells  a  story,  and  the  moral  is  devastating. 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

NELS  ANDERSON 

Travelog  by  Mr.  Lewis 

DODSWORTH,  by  Sinclair  Lewis.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.    377  pp.     Frit 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Sun'ey  Graphic. 

IT  would  be  easy  to  believe  that  Sinclair  Lewis  carried  in  bin 
a  kind  of  a  dictagraph  apparatus,  so  accurately  does  h> 
catch  the  words,  intonations,  and  overtones  of  his  contempora 
ries.  Turned  out  again  in  his  novels,  they  have  a  slight!; 
smoothed  and  mechanized  effect,  almost  too  lifelike  to  be  nat 
ural,  like  the  color  advertisements  of  cocoanut  cakes  and  lemoi 
meringue  pies  in  the  women's  magazines.  In  Dodsworth  h' 
has  taken  for  his  jump-off  the  prosperous  upper  crust  of 
small  manufacturing  city,  sufficiently  grown  up  to  have  countr 
as  well  as  Rotary  clubs,  to  have  lectures  by  visiting  Englisl 
novelists  as  well  as  evangelists,  to  be,  if  one  may  coin  tht 
word,  culturesque.  The  hero  of  the  piece  is  Samuel  Dods 
worth,  a  successful  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  at  the  danger 
ous  age  of  fifty  when  he  has  made  all  the  money  he  needs 
demonstrated  that  he  can  do  this  thing  well,  and  then  left  t< 
wonder  a  bit  what  comes  next.  The  heroine,  also  the  villain 
is  Mrs.  Dodsworth,  slim,  gay,  and  ambitious,  at  forty-two 
having  just  married  off  her  daughter  and  sent  her  son  to  col 
lege,  and  also  at  loose  ends  as  to  where  one  goes  from  here 
They  cut  loose  to  try  Europe  for  an  indefinite  vacation,  01 
the  kind  of  romantic  quest  that  is  all  very  well  when  it  come: 
at  the  age  of  legitimate  romance,  but  likely  to  be  a  bit  risk) 
when  experienced  as  a  reincarnation.  And  Dodsworth,  whosi 
life  has  been  spent  making  things,  finds  after  the  first  perioc 
of  uprooting,  that  he  has  the  vitality  to  strike  down  agaii 
into  a  new  growth ;  while  the  lively  and  lovely  Fran,  whosi 
art  is  to  arrange  herself  to  the  best  advantage,  like  a  rose  or 
a  trellis,  is  fatally  broken  by  the  loss  of  her  customary  supports 
There  is  much  that  is  photographic,  exuberantly  photographic 
in  this  story  of  middle-aged  American  success  and  failure,  bui 
please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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ere  is  also  more  than  that.  In  Samuel  Dodsworth,  to  a 
ater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  people  I  recall  in  earlier 
vels,  Mr.  Lewis  has  created  a  character  with  the  vitality  of 
;e  and  growth.  Below  the  superficial  comedy  of  this  story, 
ever  and  revealing  as  it  is,  there  is  a  comprehension  of  the 
langing  and  organic  life  of  man  which  gives  it  substance. 

MARY  Ross 

Confusion  of  Churches 

ROTESTANTISM    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES,    by    Archer    B.    Bass. 
\  Crowell.     364  pp.     Price   $3.00  postpaid  of  Sun'ey   Graphic. 
|HE   SCANDAL   OF   CHRISTIANITY,    by   Peter  Ainslie.     Willett,    Clark 
]&  Colby.    212  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ETER  Ainslie  is  a  Disciple   of  Christ;    Archer   Bass  is   a 
7  Baptist.     Here  they  stand — God  helping  them,  they  can  do 

0  other — and   denounce    the    spirit   in   Christianity   which   has 
iven  greater  importance  to  theological  loyalties  than  to  Christ- 
ke,  loving  unity. 

The  two  books  are  quite  unlike ;  more  so  than  the  two 
enominations  of  the  authors.  Bass  writes  a  doctor's  thesis, 
ristling  with  page  after  page  of  fact  and  figure  and  carefully 
.bulated  material.  Reading  Bass,  you  discover  how  we  got 

is  way — blessed  (  ?)  with  some  two  hundred  divisions  of  the 
ly  of  Christ,  all  ardently  contending  for  their  own  private 
hand-picked  group  of  saints.  You  discover  the  good,  as 

ell  as  the  bad,  in  denominationalism.  And  you  discover  an 
mazing  amount  of  factual  material:  the  number  and  names 
f  the  denominations  in  every  state  in  the  union;  the  place, 

,te  and  condition  of  origin  of  every  sect  in  this  country;  the 
acial  sects,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  their  importation ;  and 

on — until  you  are  bewildered  with  the  thought  of  how  much 
ime  and  effort  this  book  represents.  Over  and  under  and 
round  the  facts  there  flows  a  calm  and  sober  judgment,  weigh- 
ig  and  measuring  and  interpreting  them. 

Ainslie's  book  is  not  a  doctor's  thesis;  it  is  a  blazing,  blister- 
ng  excoriation  of  the  whole  denominational  system.  It  is  the 
ong-delayed  explosion  of  a  fermenting  conviction.  And  this 

1  the  conviction:     that  whatever  good  may  have  been  accom- 
lished  in  the  past  by  all  the  more  or  less  antagonistic  groups 
if  Christians,  the  whole  system  is  utterly  and  pathetically  in- 
dequate    to   meet   the    desperate    social,    industrial    and    racial 
iceds   of   today,    and    even    less    adequate    to    meet    the    larger 
roblems  of  tomorrow. 

You  ought  to  read  Bass  to  find  out  the  facts.  And  then  you 
ught  to  read  Ainslie  to  set  yourself  afire. 

CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
Longmont,  Colorado 

Aristocratic  Democracy 

rill     XKW    CITIZENSHIP,    by   Seba   Eldridge.     Crowell.     357   pp.     Price 
$-.50  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

THIS  book  is  difficult  to  place,  mainly  because  it  recognizes 
some  of  the  contradictions  in  our  present  social  order.   The 
argument  begins  with   the  suggestion   that  democracy   as   pop- 
ar  government  is  a  failure.     The  proof  is  that  only  a  minor- 
ty  percentage  of  the  legal  voters  take  any  part  in  determining 
ic  personnel  or  the  policies  of  the  government.     The   author 
nsists   that   popular   education    tends   to   turn   out   the    sort   of 
itizen  who  is  unable  to  share  intelligently  in  popular  govern- 
icnt.      He   thinks  current   political    remedies   for   this   evil   are 
nadequate  and  he  holds  that  we  have  no  educational  remedies 
the  problem.     Hence  he   is   inclined   to  conclude    that   the 
>nly  solution  for  our  social  disorder  is  to  limit  the  franchise 
include  only  those  who  are  competent  to  carry  the  responsi- 
ilities  of  government.     He  would  thus  secure  a  selected  citizen- 
lip,  who  would  be  capable  of  understanding  the  practical  and 
.eoretical  problems  of  government,    and  who  would  be   able, 
robably  because  of  their  superior  earning  capacities,  to  afford 
the    leisure    to    study    these    important    problems.      Thus    we 
'should  get  a  new  citizenship  capable  of  handling  the  govern- 
ment.     We    should    save    at   least   the    first    part    and    perhaps 
the    third   part   of    Lincoln's    famous    trilogy,    "Government    of  Times. 

the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

I  am  not  sure  this  is  the  author's  argument  in  full  detail, 
but  the  argument  is  convincing  if  nothing  further  can  be  done 
about  education.  I  suspect,  however,  that  this  plan  for  a 
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THE  BROWNINGS 

A  Victorian  Idyll 
By  David  Loth 

"This  biography  has  the  breath  of  life  and  is  winged 
with  wit  and  a  delicate  satire.  As  Lytton  Strachey 
has  made  two  queens  live  again,  so  Mr.  Loth  has 
made  the  Brownings  intimate,  human  figures. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"To  associate  with  the  Brownings  in  these  three 
hundred  pages  is  to  have  brought  a  finer  strain  into 
one's  life.  In  short,  it  is  a  good  true  story  splendidly 
told." — Indianapolis  Star. 

"Surely  the  Pulitzer  Prize  hovers  in  the  offing  for 
this  biography  of  the  Brownings." — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  ($3-75) 

RED  TIGER 

By  Phillips  Russell 

Adventures  in  Yucatan  and  Mtxico 

"This  is  not  a  hunting  book;  it  is  rather  a  book  of 
things  seen  and  heard — preferably  things  human.  Mr. 
Russell  has  a  merry  eye  and  a  light  touch;  may  he 
journey  often  and  as  often  pass  the  fun  along.  Leon 
Underwood,  fellow  traveler,  contributes  about  one 
hundred  drawings — a  medley  of  flaming  colors."- 
New  York  Sun. 

Delightfully  illustrated  from  colored  wood  cuts 
and  many  line  drawings  by  Leon   Underwood. 

($5.00) 

MOTIVES  of  PROTEUS 

By  Jose  E.  Rodb 

Introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis 

"It  will  delight  many  readers  who  have  been  waiting 
for  another  fine  book  of  philosophical  contemplation  of 
our  modern  age." — Harry  Hansen  in  the  N.  Y.  World. 

($4.00) 

BRIDE'S  HOUSE 

By  Daiem  Powell 

"Miss  Powell  has  written  a  most  striking  story, 
macabre  in  its  intensity,  painting  her  characters  with 
a  remarkable  sureness  and  precision." — New  York 

($2.50) 


STANDARD  LIBRARY  TITLES 
AT  BIG  REDUCTIONS 

For  almost  HALF  A  CENTURY  we  have  been  offering 
our  patrons  similar  bargains  to  those  listed  below.  When 
these  books  were  published,  you  may  have  passed  them 
up  because  of  a  limited  book  budget.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  get  them  BRAND  NEW  IN  THEIR  ORIGINAL  EDI- 
TIONS at  only  a  fraction  of  the  published  price. 

Our  frequently  issued  descriptive  catalogs  contain 
hundreds  of  similar  bargains.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY. 
Sincerely  yours, 


These  are  only  a  few  of 
our  special  offers.  Write 
for  free  copy  of  our  36- 
page  Descriptive  Catalog 

No.   263  S.  

Treas.   &  Mgr. 

These    Books    Are    Offered    on    Approval,    Delivered 
Postpaid,    at    These   Special    Prices. 

THE  PUBLIC  PAPERS  OF  WOODROW  WILSON.  Edited 
by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  and  William  B.  Dodd.  Author- 
ized Edition.  In  6  volumes.  1926.  ($30.00),  $6.95. 

FIRST  CROSSING  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA.  Roald  Amund- 
sen and  Lincoln  Ellsworth.  Profusely  illustrated.  1927. 
($5.00),  $1.75. 

JOHN  PAUL  JONES  IN  RUSSIA.  Frank  A.  Golden.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Edition  limited  to  1001  numbered  copies. 
1927.  ($10.00),  $1.98. 

OUT  OF  THE  SEA.  Don  Marquis.  1927.  ($2.00),  58c. 
"It  Is  one  of  the  best  constructed  plays  I  have  read 
In  recent  years." — Grander  Matthews. 

SHELLY:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.  Walter  E.  Peck.  In 
2  lavishly  illustrated  volumes.  1927.  ($12.50),  $4.95. 

DISRAELI  AND  GLADSTONE.  D.  C.  Somervell.  1926. 
(($3.50),  $1.35.  "Enemies — But  Builders  of  Empire." 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW— A  VICTORIAN 
AMERICAN.  Herbert  S.  Gorman.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. 1926.  ($5.00),  $1.55. 

TRIUMPHS  OF  MEDICINE.  Henry  S.  Hartzog.  Illus- 
trated. 1927.  ($3.00),  98c. 

ISRAFEL:  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN 
POE.  Hervey  Allen.  In  2  fully  illustrated  volumes. 
1926.  ($10.00),  $3.75. 

JOSEPH  CONRAD.  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  G.  Jean- 
Aubry.  In  2  fully  Illustrated  volumes.  1927.  ($10.00), 
$3.98. 

THE  IRISH  GUARDS  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  In  2  fully  Illustrated  vols.  1923.  ($10.00),  $1.98. 

THE  DAYS  I  KNEW.  Llllie  Langtry  (Lady  de  Bathe). 
Fully  illustrated.  1925.  ($5.00),  $1.85.  The  recent  death 
of  this  world-famous  beauty  occasioned  front-page 
columns  In  the  newspapers. 

MELODIES  AND  MEMORIES.  Nellie  Melba.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. 1926.  ($5.00),  $1.85.  The  life  story  of  the 
great  Prima  Donna. 

WHO'S  WHO— 1927.  Containing  over  3,000  pages  and 
more  than  32,000  biographies.  1927.  ($16.00),  $6.95. 
This  edition  covers  the  entire  world  and  is  not 
restricted  to  America. 
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Consolidated    in    one    Encyclopedic    List    and 
Classified  in  30   Sections  under   4  main   Divisions: 


Family    Welfare.      Child    Welfare.      Health. 
Recreation,     Education     and     Neighborhood     Activities. 

Special   Lists   under 
Information  Services  Federations  and  Common  Services 

Directories  of  Use  to  Social  Workers  and  Social  Agencies 
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750   pages,  cloth,  $3.00,    postpaid.     Limited   edition. 
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selective  citizenship  will  not  be  accepted,  and  should  not  be 
accepted,  until  after  two  antecedent  steps  have  been  taken: 
First,  the  sentimentalists  of  democracy  and  democratic  educa- 
tion must  be  completely  discredited.  Second,  the  creative 
realists  must  have  their  chance  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  an  educational  program  that  will  fit  as  large  a  percent- 
age as  possible  of  the  total  population  for  true  citizenship. 
After  these  two  steps  have  been  fulfilled,  if  still  the  problem 
of  government  is  not  solved,  then  it  seems  likely  that  humanity 
will  be  compelled  to  decide  upon  some  sort  of  selected  citizen- 
ship. JOSEPH  K.  HART 
University  of  Wisconsin 

When  the  Miners  Won 


JOHN   MITCHELL:   MINER,  by  Elsie  Cluck. 
$3.00  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 


John  Day.    270  pp.    Price' 


Ac  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


rT\)  understand  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  one 
1  must  know  the  ten-year  period  that  John  Mitchell  was  its 
president.  Elsie  Gluck  not  only  deals  with  the  man  in  an 
interesting  and  sympathetic  fashion,  but  presents  him  free  from 
that  mythology  which  so  often  mars  the  work  of  the  sym- 
pathetic biographer.  Enough  background  is  presented  to  show 
the  conditions  out  of  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  evolved 
and  the  struggle  which  produced  the  miners'  leader. 

The  coal  areas  of  northern  Illinois,  the  scene  of  Mitchell's 
early  activities,  had  for  forty  years  been  a  battleground  for 
the  right  to  organize  and  for  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. Strikes  had  been  fought  and  won  and  many  lost.  Unions 
had  come,  played  a  part  and  gone,  but  the  spirit  of  unionism 
continued.  Old  timers  like  Dan  McLaughlin  had  lived  at 
Braidwood  for  a  generation  and  continued  the  early  evangelistic 
work  for  a  miners'  union.  Men  like  John  Siney,  president  of 
the  short-lived  Miners  National  Association,  had  carried  on  the 
work  of  unionization.  Alex  MacDonald,  the  miners'  leader  of 
Great  Britain,  had  visited  northern  Illinois  on  two  occasions 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  addressing  mass  meetings  of  miners 
and  contributing  articles  on  unionism  to  the  miners'  papers.  It 
was  fertile  soil  out  of  which  came  the  future  president  of  the 
miners. 

Slack  work,  starvation  wages,  long  work  days,  pluck-me 
stores,  intimidation  by  bosses  had  combined  to  depress  condi- 
tions until  in  the  go's  a  state  almost  of  industrial  serfdom  pre 
vailed.  In  1897  tne  business  of  the  country  had  begun  to  pic 
up  after  the  panic  of  '93.  The  miners,  although  only  io,e 
in  the  national  union,  revolted  against  these  slave-like  condi- 
tions and  150,000  struck  and  won,  giving  collective  bargainin 
a  foothold.  Mitchell,  in  Illinois,  played  an  active  part  in  this 
struggle. 

Events  gave  him  the  vice-presidency  of  the  national  unio 
in  1898  and  a  few  months  later  the  presidency.  Young  ma 
though  he  was,  he  fitted  into  the  situation.  He  had  some 
the  crusading  spirit  and  some  of  the  qualities  necessary  for 
a  successful  negotiator  with  the  operators.  The  union  spread 
from  one  bituminous  district  to  another,  joint  contract  rela- 
tions were  established  with  the  operators,  wages  were  in- 
creased, the  eight-hour  day  was  secured  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  working  conditions  brought  about. 

Into  the  anthracite  region  Mitchell  went  and  took  up  the 
task  of  organization.  The  strikes  of  1900  and  1902  established 
the  union  there  and  wrested  from  the  operators  higher  wages. 

The  Mitchell  regime  contained  its  opposition  groups,  one 
that  was  purely  trade  union  in  its  point  of  view  and  another, 
and  growing  group,  influenced  by  socialistic  thought.  His 
tolerance  of  those  who  differed  with  him  and  the  freedom  of 
discussion  about  program  and  policy  which  marked  his  adminis- 
tration were  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
unity  of  the  Miners'  Union  under  his  guidance — a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  policy  of  the  present  leadership  with  its  intolerance 
of  opposition  and  tremendous  loss  of  membership.  Undoubtedly 
Mitchell  made  his  mistakes,  but  on  the  whole,  his  ten  years  of 
leadership  constitute  his  union's  brightest  page. 

Elsie  Gluck  tells  of  the  miners'  struggles,  the  improvements 
won  for  the  miner  and  the  growing  numbers  and  power  of 
this  union  while  Mitchell  was  at  its  helm.  Her  John  Mitchell 
is  a  useful  and  informative  work  on  a  phase  of  a  great  union 
and  the  life  of  its  most  able  and  constructive  leader. 

JOHN  BROPHY 
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The  Virgin  Queen 


ELIZABETH  AND  ESSEX— A  TRAGIC  HISTORY,  by  Lytton  Strachey. 
|  Harcourt,  Brace.    296  pp.    Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

T  was  Dumas  who  said  that  any  author  had  a  right  to  violate 
history,  provided  he  had  a  child  by  her.     But  exactly  what 
onstitutes  the  fine  line  of  distinction  between  the  single  strict- 
icss    of    authenticity    or    a    more    liberal    interpretation,    with 
erodotus  as  ancestor,  remains  matter  for  conjecture.     Biogra- 
;y,   to    be   effective,    must   inevitably    spread   beyond    the    con- 
es of  its  archives  to  broaden  the  margins  of  a  tradition  which 
!n   its   turn   seeks    to   shield   intimacy   from    the   long   hand   of 
isterity.     Again,   time   has    a   way   of   sealing    her    riddles    in 
;ust.     Hence  for  the  most  part,  the  English  Renaissance  con- 
inues  to  wear  a  mask  of  mystery,  to  remain  an  enigma  beneath 
:he  musty  shroud  of  the  centuries. 

However  obdurate  in  most  instances,  it  yields  to  the  ad- 
ances  of  Mr.  Strachey.  Notwithstanding  a  barricade  of  ob- 
ure  records  and  partial  facts,  walled  in  by  a  fog  of  versions 
nd  theories,  Strachey  has  wooed  his  muse  of  the  historic  past 
ith  the  consummate  art  of  biography  turned  to  dramatic  ends. 
Vue  to  form,  he  has  made  history  repeat  herself,  to  bestow 
pon  him  as  the  fair  awards  of  her  collaboration  a  pair  of 
ueens.  First  came  Victoria,  bred  in  decorum,  followed  by 
lizabeth,  born  a  pepetual  virgin.  And  as  such  she  proceeds  to 
ueen  it  royally,  in  a  biography  of  brilliant  sequences. 
As  a  great  tapestry  Strachey  unfolds  that  lavish  age  of  mag- 
ificence,  fills  it  with  the  significant  figures  of  men  and  women 
ho  move  against  a  dark  background  of  circumstance  to  their 
bright  doom.  He  pursues  the  tenuous  threads  of  intrigue  in 
nd  out  of  a  complex  design — symbolic  of  the  age — to  knot  them 
into  the  firm  texture  of  his  biographic  purpose:  to  portray 
that  amorous  interlude  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  a  Tragic  His- 
tory. Tragic  in  truth  are  the  elements  that  compose  its  somber 
length,  unrolling  a  pageant  of  characters  set  forth  with  a 
romantic  ease  of  style,  a  mastery  of  prose,  along  the  path  of 
alliance  that  leads  them  from  fear  to  folly,  from  devotion  to 
disaster.  It  is  a  tapestry  woven  of  warped  loves;  and  as  the 
Spanish  say,  "There  are  some  loves  that  kill." 

Elizabeth  was  the  victim,  according  to  Strachey,  of  a  sadly 
distorted  girlhood  spent  in  fear,  exposed  to  brutal  play  which 
left  its  influence  upon  her  actions  as  a  woman,  an  impress  in 
the  scars  that  marked  her  conduct  as  sovereign.  She  coquetted 
with  countries  as  with  courtiers,  while  her  vacillations,  her 
ambiguities  were  at  once  her  strength  and  her  weakness.  The 
method  of  Strachey,  which  is  the  envy  and  despair  of  the 
sedulous  school,  likewise  throws  new  light  upon  the  violent 
extremes  of  mood  habitual  to  Essex — rash  traits  curbed  ulti- 
mately by  the  axe.  In  the  delicate  process  of  penetrating  the 
maze  of  interrelationships,  Strachey  accomplishes  a  score  of 
portraits;  forms  emerge  in  a  sentence;  caprices  caught  at  the 
original  moment  sparkle  within  the  fine  meshes  of  a  paragraph. 
To  each  age  its  quality  and  temper.  If  the  delicious  malice 
and  warm  subtleties  that  come  from  dancing  on  the  edge  of 
a  volcano  not  yet  cool  are  absent  from  these  pages,  just  so  does 
crewel-work  miss  being  needlepoint.  "We  are  not  amused!" 
said  the  Queen;  but  we  were!  Heroic  though  the  Renaissance 
be,  the  pathos  of  distance  removes  that  sense  of  solid  structure 
as  inevitably  as  the  faded  tints  of  that  formal  age  lose  beside 
the  fresh  colors  of  the  Victorian  era.  Even  so,  both  biographies 
take  their  place  in  time. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

Caricature  of  the  Primitive 

THE    STORY    OF    SUPERSTITION,    by    Philip    F.    Waterman.     Knopf. 
307   pages.     Price  $3.50  postpaid   of  Survey   Graphic. 

PHILIP  F.  Waterman  is  a  rabbi,  and  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
an  enterprising  publisher.  Nevertheless  they  have  in  this 
instance  put  on  the  market  something  that  cannot  be  described 
other  than  as  a  cheap  imitation  of  popular,  informational  liter- 
ature. This  book  is  not  a  history  of  superstition;  it  is  not 
even  a  serious  attempt  to  present  the  major  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. What  the  author  has  done  is  to  turn  over  a  random 
collection  of  popular  beliefs  and  pick  out  savory  morsels.  Be- 
liefs that  defied  the  author's  skill  in  bringing  out  orgiastic 
origins  and  meanings  have  for  the  most  part  been  omitted. 
Beliefs  and  practices  that  are  open  to  several  interpretations 
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Civic  Training 
in  Soviet  Russia 

By  SAMUEL  N.  HARPER 

A  clear  view  of  the  most  elaborate  experiment  in 
civic  training  ever  made  in  any  state.  $3.00 

Great  Britain 

A  Study  of  Civic  Loyalty 

By  JOHN  M.  GAUS 
Loyalty  and  allegiance  produced  without  a  con- 


scious program. 


$3.00 


The  Dissolution 

of  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy 

A  Failure  in  Civic  Training 
By  OSCAR  JASZI 

An  attempt  to  create  a  national  spirit  under  diffi- 
cult conditions.  $3.00 

The  Duk-Duks 

Primitive  and  Historic  Types  of  Citizenship 
By  ELIZABETH  ANNE  WEBER 

Medieval,  classical,  and  tribal  methods  of  making 
citizens.  $3>00 

These  first  four  of  a  series  of  ten  will  be 
published  this  spring 
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FACTS: 

An   Analysis    by   States  .25 

Child  Labor  Facts,   1928  .15 

Child  Labor  Selected  Bibliography  .10 
Fourteen     Is     Too     Early:     Some     Psychological 

Aspects    of  School    Leaving    and    Child    Labor  .35 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PUBLICATIONS- 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   OF  U.  S. 

Room  1020,  480  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  City 

"THE  COUNCIL  IDEA"  —A  Chronicle  of  its  Prophets 
and  a  Tribute  to  May  Wright  Sewall 

by   Anna   Garlin   Spencer  Price $1.00 

YEAR     BOOK     &     DIRECTORY     OF     NATIONAL 
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THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE 

370 — 7th    Ave.,    New   York 

The  magazine  concerned  with  all  questions  re- 
lating to  public  health  nursing.  Published  monthly 
by  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  $3.00  a  year. 


THE  COMING  SCANDAL 

Nightmares  that  are  not  Dreamed,  and  the  Truth 
about  which  the  rest  of  the  World  is  little  Dream- 
ing. The  Story  of  a  Great  Home  Tragedy  among 
the  Common  People  that  God  Loves  and  that  our 
Government  has  Forgotten,  that 

NEEDS  TO  BE  TOLD 

but  the  telling  of  which  is  under  the  near  ban  of 
HIGH  TREASON.  Forbidden  Secrets  of  our  own 
Political  Night  Life  that  are  revealed  under  the 
shadow  of  Bureaucratic  Vengeance  and  that  are 
turning  the  Laws  and  Efforts  made  by  Congress 
for  the  Farmer  into  the  Red  Light  District  of 

THE  BUREAUCRATIC   UNDERWORLD 

Price,    limp    covers,    50c,    postpaid;    cloth    $1.00 
Circulars  and  sample  pages  free. 

Xeno  W.  Putnam,  Harmonsburg,  Pennsylvania 


BLIND  RELIEF  LAWS 

by  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN  AND  EVELYN   C.  McKAY 

Students  of  social  legislation  will  be  interested  in  this 
exposition  of  the  principles  which  should  underlie  public 
relief  for  the  blind. 

The  monograph  contains  a  discussion  of  blind  relief 
laws,  with  the  texts  of  state  laws  of  this  kind  and  an 
historical  sketch  of  each. 

Cloth   $1.50  Paper  *1-<X> 

The      American      Foundation      for      the      Blind,      Inc. 

125  East  46th   St.,   New   York,   N.  Y. 


—snake  worship,  for  example — always  are  interpreted  sexualll 
without  mention  of  the  possible  alternatives. 

We  do  not  object  to  seeing  the  veil  lifted,  even  in  a  bool 
accessible  to  adolescents,  from  the  humble  animistic  beginningl 
of  many  customs,  rites,  symbols  that  have  survived  to  our  day! 
But  anthropologists  use  the  word  "superstition"  sparingly! 
They  recognize  that,  in  their  total  setting  of  a  primitive  cull 
ture,  cults  that  may  seem  strange  or  perverse  to  us  are  nil 
more  so  than  our  cults  (of  "science,"  of  "efficiency,"  of  esthetil 
standards  and  what  not)  will  seem  to.  generations  yet  unborn! 
To  understand  the  strange  beliefs  and  practices  of  by-gone  age] 
is  reverently  to  contemplate  the  awakening  and  growth  of  hul 
man  intelligence.  Not  a  naughty  school-boy's  scrapbook  will 
help  us  overcome  the  lag  between  available  knowledge  an< 
traditional  belief  which  constitutes  superstition  in  our  day! 
There  is  real  need  for  a  popular  book  that  will  describe  tlii 
stages  by  which  these  beliefs  and  the  practices  based  on  then] 
have  arisen  and  become  transformed  through  changes  effecteJ 
by  migration,  discovery  and  new  economic  opportunities.  Th< 
cynical  pseudo-science  of  our  so-called  'debunkers"  does  no 
help.  BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Inquiry 

Father  of  Lies 

FALSEHOOD  IN  WAR-TIME,  by  Arthur  Pmsonby,  M.P.     DuHon.     19. 
pp.     Price,  $2.00  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

"T  N  wartime,  failure  to  lie  is  negligence,  the  doubting  of  a  lu 

1  a  misdemeanor,  the  declaration  of  the  truth  a  crime." 
Thus  the  author  of  this  book  on  the  lies  we  were  fed  anc 
believed  between  1914-1919.  His  introduction  contains  fiv< 
pages  listing  the  kinds  of  lies,  from  the  deliberate  official  lit 
through  forgery  to  faked  atrocity  pictures.  His  text  takes  up 
seriatim  the  English  lies:  that  no  understanding  existed  will 
France;  that  Serbia  was  pure  white  on  the  murder  at  Sera- 
jevo;  that  Germany  was  solely  responsible  for  the  War;  thai 
girls  were  mutilated,  Canadians  crucified,  German  dead  boilec 
down  for  glycerine.  Et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  He  proves 
these  were  all  lies  by  documents  and  testimony,  revealed  sincf 
the  War.  Cabinet  ministers,  admirals,  journalists  now  branc 
them  falsehoods. 

How  they  were  created  and  spread  is  told,  justly  and  dis- 
passionately. Mr.  Ponsonby  is  attacking  no  nation  or  group 
He  has  the  hope  that  the  generation  that  was  lied  to  may  gain 
wisdom  from  a  knowledge  of  how  it  was  "fooled  into  war," 
as  Lord  Fisher  said.  It  is  a  noble  hope.  You  should  read 
this  book,  and  it  should  be  included  in  our  curricula  undei 
"history." 

But  the  damage  these  lies  have  done  is  done.  No  exposure 
now  will  restore  any  mother's  son,  rectify  any  illusory  bound- 
ary, regild  any  nation's  honor.  Some  of  their  evil  lives  after 
them  in  the  falsehoods  of  our  present  tricks  of  propaganda. 
"The  defilement  of  the  human  soul  is  worse  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  body."  But  will  we  march  away  again  to 
the  beat  of  lies?  I  think  so. 

If  we  march  at  all,  it  will  be  to  lies.  The  first  lie  will  be 
to  call  this  book  a  lie.  Then  it  will  be  banned  by  law.  Then 
the  peace-lover  who  circulates  it  will  be  jailed  for  sedition  or 
obstructing  recruiting.  Then  improved  technique  will  invent 
superior  lies;  and,  as  Ponsonby  points  out,  the  intellectuals 
with  their  incredible  credulity  will,  by  their  superior  rhetoric, 
stamp  the  lies  with  a  false  authenticity  and  indignation.  "The 
amount  of  rubbish  and  humbug  that  passes  for  patriotism  in 
war-time  is  sufficient  to  make  decent  people  blush  when  they 
are  subsequently  disillusioned." 

War  is  a  lie  and  father  of  all  lies.  And  remember  that  the 
next  war  will  be  fought  "to  save  civilization." 

LEON  WHIPPL 


"—and  the  Good  Life' 


RACE  ATTITUDES   IN    CHILDREN,   by  Bruno   Lasker. 
Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


' 


Holt.     390   fp. 


A  PLAGIARISTIC  publisher  in  search  of  a  sub-title  for 
/V.  Bruno  Lasker's  new  book,  Race  Attitudes  in  Children, 
might  with  great  accuracy  use  any  of  the  following:  Founda- 
tion of  Method,  Education  and  the  Good  Life,  Your  Child 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  or  perhaps  most  fittingly — Democracy 
and  Education.  For  Mr.  Lasker  identifies  himself  with  Dewey, 
Kilpatrick,  Russell  and  Mrs.  Gruenberg  in  the  conviction  that 
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'tjl  :  prime  obligation  of  the  educator  is  not  the  substitution  of 
"desirable"  attitude  in  a  social  situation  for  one  considered 
the  adult  "undesirable,"  but  rather  the  utilization  of  the 
uation  to  develop  the  critical  ability  of  the  individual  to 
alyze  the  problem,  get  the  necessary  facts  involved  in  an- 
rering  the  questions,  "What  are  possible  solutions"  and  "What 
e  desirable  solutions,"  and  finally  to  test  the  evolved  solu- 
>n  in  action. 

Beyond  this  ad  hoc  method  for  dealing  with  situations  calling 
r   immediate    action,    Mr.    Lasker    urges    upon    parents    and 
ucators  the   obligation    to   keep   the   environment   as   free   of 
judicial  influences  as  may  be  possible  for  a  generation  them- 
.ves  already  strongly  conditioned  in  racial  discrimination;  in 
ief,    "to    prolong   the    responsiveness    of    childhood    and    the 
.te  of  equilibrium  between  pleasant  and  unpleasant  reactions 
ard  experiences  and  impressions;  to  stimulate  curiosity  for 
ire  and  better  information  as  a  basis  for  decisions." 
The  book  stresses  the  belief   that  race  prejudice   is  not  in- 
Snctive,  but  comes  about  through  the  absorption  of  the  child 
the  attitudes  of  the  adult  community.    Nevertheless,  in  gen- 
al,  race  attitudes  are  acquired  at  such  an  early  age,  and  with 
ch  strong  emotional  tone,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  they 
>ssess  the  rootage  and  power  of  instincts. 
Mr.   Lasker's   analysis  of   the   factors  which   enter   into  the 
irmation  of  race  attitudes,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  painstaking 
id   discriminating  known   to   this    reviewer.     Similar   analyses 
other  social  fields  would  serve  to  widen  the  understanding 
)w  common  to  educators,  that   attitudes  in  any  specific  field 
•ow  as  manifestations  of  a  general  situation,   and  cannot  be 
iderstood  apart  from  the  social  milieu. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  it  grew  out  of 
three  year  study  of  a  committee  composed  of  experts  and 
ymen  and  that  it  embodies  a  cross  section  of  the  experience 
id  opinion  of  hundreds  of  parents,  educators  and  social 
orkers  in  every  section  of  the  country.  This  method  of 
tegrating  practical  experience  and  general  theory  holds  rich 
romise  in  the  field  of  social  study  where  working  programs 
ust  be  devised.  Mr.  Lasker's  book  is  wholly  commendable, 
nd  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  those  who  feel  the 
jsponsibility  for  giving  children  the  chance  to  grow  up  without 
lat  warping  by  prejudice,  pride,  and  self-interest  that  has 
arned  for  us  the  designation  as  "the  almost-human  race." 

HENRY  M.  BUSCH 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
Western  Reserve  University 

Capitalist  and  Christian? 

huR  ECONOMIC  MORALITY,  by  Harry  F.   Ward.    Macmillan.    329  pp. 
I    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

PROFESSOR  WARD'S  new  book,  reminiscent  of  his  work 
on  The  New  Social  Order,  now  a  decade  old,  is  a  thor- 
mghgoing,  frontal  attack  on  the  present  economic  order.  The 
nethod  is,  quite  frankly  and  avowedly,  that  which  Dr.  Jacks 
n  his  Constructive  Citizenship  denounces  as  the  pathological 
pproach  to  human  problems.  To  Mr.  Ward  all  talk  about 
ocial  health  is  futile  until  the  profit  system  of  industry  and 
business  is  removed  as  a  cancer  is  removed  from  the  human 
lody.  The  capitalist  system  stands  condemned  in  his  eyes  quite 
is  much  because  it  is  inefficient  as  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
thics  of  Jesus.  Replying  to  his  own  question,  "Does  it  work?" 
ic  says:  "Yes,  this  so-called  system  works;  but  manifestly  it 
reaks  and  groans  and  it  needs  more  and  more  propaganda  and 
oercion  to  keep  it  going.  It  no  longer  runs  on  its  own  power." 
"e  cites  Department  of  Commerce  figures  to  show  that  "failure 

•ertakes  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent  of  those  who  start  in  the 
ace  for  profits." 

While  Mr.  Ward  is  not  an  economist,  he  is  widely  read  in 
economics  and  represents  a  group  of  critics  whose  aid  younger 
sconomists  of  the  institutional  school  have  eagerly  welcomed  in 
the  task  of  substituting  something  more  humane  and  social  for 
the  "dismal  science."  He  condemns  unsparingly  the  traditional 
wooden  categories  of  the  classicists  whose  theories,  he  pointedly 
remarks,  are  now  being  driven  out  of  the  universities  only  to  be 
taken  up  seriously  by  the  business  colleges. 

Mr.  Ward  perceives  that  the  ultimate  question  he  is  raising 
concerns  the  validity  of  interest.  He  disposes  of  the  doctrine 


Birth  Control  Laws 

Shall   We  Keep   Them,  Change   Them,   or  Abolish    ThemT 

By  Mary  Ware  Dennett 

(Founder  of  Iht  Voluntary  Parenthood  League,  Inc.) 

It  this  Book  in  your  Public  Library? 

If  not, — why  not  get  a  copy,  read  it  yourself,  and  then  donate  it 
to  the  Library? 

It  points  the  way  to  practical  time-saving  action,  for  all 
who  want  a  decent  substitute  for  boot-legged  contraceptive 
Information. 

The  Information  it  contains  is  needed  by  all  who  want 
authoritative  facts.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind,  and  is 
at  once  authentic  and  humanly  interesting. 

$2.50 

FREDERICK  H.   HITCHCOCK,  Publisher 

105    West   40    St.,    New    York    City 


EAST-WEST  MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Oriental 
subjects.  Many  famous  writers  of  East  and  West.  Articles  on 
the  non-sectarian  spiritual  message  of  India,  and  the  three-fold 
development  of  man  s  body,  mind  and  soul.  Practical  metaphysics 
and  psychology  simply  presented. 

A  free  sample   copy  of   EAST-WEST   will    be   mailed 
if     10c     is     sent     to     cover     postage     and     handling 

"YOGODA" 


endorsed  by  Amelia  Galli-Curci,  Luther  Burbank,  Vladimir 
Rosing,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American  students. 

Send    10c    for    descriptive    booklet    "Yogoda" 
EAST-WEST,  Dept.  F 

3880   SAN    RAFAEL    AVE.,    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Somewhere  there  is  a  man  or  woman  with 
means,  who  at  heart  is  desirous  of  doing  some- 
thing in  a  big  way  for  the  benefit  and  better- 
ment of  society. 

There  is  a  most  unusual  opportunity  in  con- 
nection with  a  purely  educational  campaign  in 
the  schools,  industry  and  the  homes  of  our  land. 
This  philanthropic  endeavor  has  been  success- 
fully launched  but  it  needs,  urgently  and 
immediately,  the  interest  and  backing  of  some 
one  with  vision  to  see  the  great  potentialities 
for  social  betterment. 
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A  book  that  should  be  read  by  every  friend  of  social  justice. 

Economics    discussed    from    a    new    angle    and    a    solution 

offered  for  perplexing  social  problems.       Price  75  Cents. 
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that  it  represents  the  "reward  of  abstinence"  with  the  shrewd 
comment  that  "nobody  knows  how  much  of  our  present  property 
is  earnings,  how  much  findings,  and  how  much  pure  takings." 
He  attacks  as  fallacious  the  basic  assumption  of  the  profit- 
seeking,  competitive  system — "that  man  is  a  creature  who 
prefers  material  comforts  to  moral  values,  who  would  rather 
have  an  increase  in  goods  than  in  the  quality  of  existence." 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  between  an  unsound 
economic  system  on  the  one  hand  and  social  ethics  and  a  de- 
veloping social  science  on  the  other?  Mr.  Ward  does  not 
predict.  The  Russian  experiment,  which  he  finds  very  reveal- 
ing thus  far,  will  nevertheless  require  several  more  years,  he 
believes,  for  evaluation.  But  the  choice  facing  society  is  "not 
between  evolution  and  revolution,  but  between  two  kinds  of 
revolution — one  a  voluntary  transformation  of  economic  society, 
the  other  its  catastrophic  overthrow;  one  occurring  by  consent, 
the  other  by  compulsion."  The  present  indications  are  not  en- 
couraging: "At  this  point  American  capitalism  seems  bent  on 
revealing  itself  in  accordance  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  Marx- 
ians. It  seems  determined  to  drive  to  the  hilt  their  thesis  that 
no  privileged  class  ever  has  or  ever  will  yield  power  without 
a  desperate  struggle." 

Mr.  Ward  has  not  undertaken  to  present  any  "blueprints"; 
the  task  he  set  himself  was  critical.  He  has  done  it  skilfully 
and  -with  painstaking  thoroughness,  and  has  produced  an  im- 
portant book. 

F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 

This  Too  Is  America 

DAUGHTER    OF    EARTH,    by    Agnes    Smedley.      Coward-McCann,     Inc. 
344  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  a  story  of  poverty  and  revolt,  called  a  novel  but 
having  the  authenticity  of  a  personal  narrative.  Do  not 
ignore  it.  This,  too,  is  our  America. 

Marie  Rogers  comes  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  our  society. 
Her  father,  first  a  poor  farmer  in  Missouri,  becomes  a  wander- 
ing workman  who  only  spasmodically  contributes  to  the  family's 
support.  Her  mother,  toothless  and  exhausted  in  her  thirties, 
does  washing  or  takes  boarders  in  the  Colorado  mining  towns 
where  he  drops  them.  Sometimes  they  live  in  a  tent,  sometimes 
in  a  hovel.  They  have  no  sheets,  no  nightclothes,  and  eat  bread 
soaked  with  a  flour  and  water  gravy.  About  them  others  are 
miserable,  the  "dangerous  customers"  in  the  coal  mines.  The 
children  have  a  haphazard  schooling;  after  school  they  work 
at  odd  jobs  in  bad  surroundings. 

Marie  by  some  chance  emerges.  She  wants  to  learn,  "just 
study — it  meant  some  vague  luxury."  She,  who  has  not  finished 
the  grammar  school,  teaches  in  a  New  Mexican  county  school, 
earns  her  way  at  normal  school,  is  a  stenographer,  sells 
magazine  subscriptions,  goes  to  a  university,  always  half-starv- 
ing, always  groping.  She  marries  a  young  student,  Marie  with 
her  abnormal  fear  of  the  bondage  that  marriage  has  meant  to 
her  mother  and  the  other  women  she  has  known.  It  is  bound 
to  fail  and  Marie  pulls  out.  She  comes  East  to  work  and  to 
study  at  night. 

Another  American  scene  that  does  not  get  into  print,  a  world 
of  young  people  in  revolt  against  their  backgrounds,  some 
against  the  established  order,  self-supporting,  living  without 
roots,  finding  in  a  large  city  enough  like-minded  people  to  make 
the  four  walls  of  companionship.  Here  the  book  that  Agnes 
Smedley  has  poured  out  with  such  urgency  begins  to  fall  off 
in  power.  As  the  German  has  it,  "The  apple  falls  too  far 
from  the  stem,"  the  individual  life  gets  too  far  from  its  niche 
to  be  effective.  It  is  a  little  country  of  escape.  In  Marie's  case 
as  with  many  others,  because  of  an  inner  urge  to  be  of  service 
it  is  like  a  land  of  refugees  who  try  to  influence  the  people 
back  home.  With  liberals  and  intellectuals  she  found  no  com- 
mon background.  She  tries  socialism,  communism,  the  I.  W.  W. 
She  finds  a  strange  haven  in  the  Young  Indian  Movement: 
"I  remember  little  but  suffering  in  my  life.  The  Indian  work 
was  the  first  thing  I  had  ever  suffered  for  out  of  principle, 
from  choice.  It  was  not  just  living,  just  reacting  to  life — it  was 
expression."  She  did  suffer.  Through  the  instigation  of  the 
British  Secret  Service  when  America  entered  the  War,  she 
encountered  the  third  degree  and  imprisonment  without  trial 


for  her  connection  with  this  political  movement.  Afterwai 
she  marries  an  Indian,  only  to  find  in  him  the  same  attit 
towards  her  freedom  that  she  has  always  feared  in  Ameri' 
men.  And  again  she  runs  away,  this  time  from  all  Amer 

The  book  can  be  taken  in  a  number  of  ways.  As  a  story 
misery  and  unhappiness  and  reality  it  is  very  moving.  It 
be  approached  with  reservations:  these  facts  which  run  so  t 
to  life,  are  some  distorted,  some  withheld?  Could  some  deg 
of  self-knowledge  have  directed  Marie  into  less  wasteful  ch 
nels?  Was  not  the  Indian  movement  rather  than  a  native  ( 
another  escape,  an  escape  from  familiar  woes? 

That  would  be  another  story,  the  story  of  another  auth 
You  must  take  it  as  you  would  the  personal  account  o: 
confiding  acquaintance  who  means  to  conceal  nothing  importa 
even  her  shortcomings.  It  is  an  adventurer's  story:  all  h 
and  valleys,  no  level  plain.  One  feels  that  this  is  genuine  f 
narrative  by  one  of  the  proletariat  who  has  become  articuls 
the  record  of  a  life  as  unplanned  as  the  way  a  plant  gro> 
according  to  its  environment. 

FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGC 

Canal-Boat  Processional 

ROME  HAUL,  by   Walter  D.  Edmonds.      Little,  Brown.     347  pp.     Pr 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

NOT  rolling  down  to  Rio,  but  hauling  down  to  Rome  a 
Buffalo  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1850,  goes  Dan  Harn 
with  soap-ashes,  lumber,  or  plows  aboard  the  Sarsey  Sal.  T 
biowsy  beauty,  Molly  Larkin,  is  his  cook — euphemism  for  w 
without  wedding  lines  by  the  free  morals  of  the  canal.  T 
years  they  love  and  haul;  then  Dan's  sod-roots  pull  him  ba 
to  the  dairy-farm,  and  Molly  goes  hauling  on  her  own.  Th 
story  makes  a  refreshing  and  brilliant  American  novel,  sim] 
earthy,  mildly  heroic,  rich  in  Dickensian  characters  and  warrr 
pictured  scenes.  We  enjoy  escape,  variety,  a  sense  of  Americ 
character,  with  these  half  sailors,  half  gypsies,  gliding  on  inla 
water  that  is  somehow  a  mysterious  cord  from  the  sea 
meanders  through  farm  and  town,  intimate  but  aloof,  foster 
a  way  of  life  now  vanished  utterly. 

History  is  here  for  the  background  all  real  novels  must  ha 
The  age  is  in  it:  boatloads  of  German  immigrants  singii! 
toward  the  West;  those  "dinkey  wagons"  of  the  new  railroac] 
already  challenging  because  "people  like  to  get  things  quick 
Our  folk-ways  are  recorded — lore  of  horses,  fiddlers  in  saloor 
gamblers,  canal  chanteys,  befuddled  composers  of  newspap 
balladry,  the  pies,  the  rum  noggins,  the  red  flannels,  the  faiti 
of  the  study  Americanos  Whitman  celebrated.  But  they  a 
pattern  of  the  tale,  not  data  for  some  shrill  thesis.  The  ta 
is  homespun  and  salty,  clean  but  not  delicate.  Jeepers  Cripi 
— where  did  this  young  twerp  of  twenty-five  learn  this  vernaci 
lar,  seventy-five  years  dead? 

Nature  that  governs  farmer  and  seaman,  is  painted  with  lo' 
ing  realism.  Fields  breathe  or  rest;  winter  locks  up  the  boa 
in  isolated  peace  while  snow  sends  men  and  teams  into  tf 
woods  for  logs;  the  first  spring  murmur  of  released  wat( 
stirs  Dan  and  Molly  dozing  in  the  Sarsey  Sal.  Geese  hon! 
tow-horses  swim  in  mist,  winds  whip  skirts  around  your 
limbs.  Earth  and  water  come  real  again.  The  day's  weathe 
is  the  day's  work;  man  moves  in  a  world  that  caresses  c 
chastens. 

One  mellow,  humorous,  human  scene  draws  the  delighte 
reader  to  another.  We  chaffer  and  trick  horse-dealers  at  tb 
fair  as  Dan  buys  his  gorgeous  team.  We  struggle  with  thei 
through  the  blizzard,  hauling  out  a  man  crushed  by  a  trer 
Samson  Weaver  dies  in  his  own  boat  for  fear  of  cholen 
Friendly  Fortune,  seventy-year  old  vagabond,  gets  paid  for  si 
sermons,  knows  only  five,  and  when  holed  in  in  a  hay-moi 
preaches  one  of  his  own  that  stuns  the  villagers  with  a  catalo 
of  their  daily  sins. 

This  is  literature  of  escape,  into  a  new  world  of  relisl 
honesty,  pith  and  color.  It's  fine  to  have  young  American 
recreating  the  people  and  events  that  made  us.  There's  fun  o; 
the  Sarsey  Sal,  with  real  folks  who  stand  on  their  own  bol 
toms  at  work,  at  play,  at  love,  drifting  through  old  pages  o 
our  heritage,  singing  Erie — not  Volga — boat-songs,  wind  an 
water  about  their  ancient  task — hallelujah!  what  a  good  thin; 
in  a  hectic,  conforming,  indoor,  forgetful  generation! 

LEON  WHIPPLE 
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Points  West— or  East 

T  was   Chester   Rowell   of   Berkeley   who   in   the   East    By 
West  number  of  Survey  Graphic  three  years  ago,  got  off 
the   dictum    that    when    the    covered    wagons    reached    the 
Pacific  Coast  on  their   westward   trek,   they   had  no   place 
go   but — up!     Wherefore   California.     Mr.    Rowell   was   in 
lew  York  the  other  day  meeting  with  newspaper  and  magazine 
cen  in  anticipation  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  which 
ill  convene  for  its  third  session  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  from  Octo- 
:r  28  through  November  9.    He  carried  his  point  further,  by 
ing   of   the   predicament    in   which    the   American    delegates 
mnd  themselves  at  the  earlier  meetings  in   Honolulu.    Those 
iturning  to  the  states  balked  at  saying  they  were  going  back 
when  clearly  they  would  land  at  the  rim  of  our  Far  West, 
id  the  others  were  in  the  position  of  sailing  west  for  the  Far 
it.    So  they  gave  it  up   and   began   to   use    Hawaiian  words 
•hich  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  the   fact   that  the   world  is 
mnd  and  men  travel  about  the  face  of  it. 
The  institute  loses   its   president  in   the   appointment  of   Dr. 
Lyman  Wilbur  to  the   Hoover  cabinet.     From   our   most 
tive,   if   unofficial,    secretary   of    the    exterior    (westwardly 
making),  he  comes   east  as   official  secretary   of   the   interior, 
lut  the  work  which  Dr.  Wilbur  and  the  institute  have  done 
ias  opened  a  hundred  points  of  contact  for  American  travelers 
the  Orient. 

Four  Ways  to  Russia 

OT  so  long  ago,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  everyday 
Americans  to  get  into  Russia.  For  two  years  now  the 
oors  have  been  open  and  there  are  special  paths  to  reach  them. 

There's  the  Russian  department  of — appropriately  enough — 
Open  Road,  Inc.  A  few  years  back  John  Rothschild  was 

ring-leader  on  the  campus  at  Cambridge.    He  stirred  things 

the  Harvard  Liberal  Club  and  later  had  a  hand  in  making 
ontacts  between  American  students  and  the  Youth  Movement 
broad.  The  story  of  how  he  has  since  founded  the  Open  Road, 
nc.,  and  developed  its  European  ramifications  is  fascinating. 

e  bureau  has  a  permanent  representative  in  Moscow — Mrs. 
'aul  Hanna,  a  Russian  who  spent  some  years  in  the  United 
tates.  Her  husband  was  the  well  known  Federated  Press 
:orrespondent,  and  her  brother  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
if  Kiev. 

Each^roup  sent  over  is  limited  to  eight  people,  and  the  effort 
s  made  not  only  to  make  them  companionable  as  to  personnel 
iut  to  route  them  in  ways  to  meet  their  distinctive  needs.  Such 

"special  interest"  group,  with  a  bent  for  anthropology,  under 

ic  guidance  of  Dr.  Leslie  White,  associate  professor  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  will  set  off  on  horseback  for  three  or 


weeks  in  the  Caucasus  to  study  primitive  tribes. 


Why  the  former  editor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers'  Journal  is  heading  up  the  American-Russian  Travel 
Bureau  is  not  so  fortuitous  as  it  would  seem.  In  1927,  at 
a  small  labor  meeting  in  Washington,  Russia  was  under  fire — 
and  defense;  but  with  this  interesting  conclusion:  that  some  of 
the  participants  agreed  it  would  be  fairer  all  round  if  they 
could  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge.  About  a  dozen  of  them, 
with  some  university  teachers  like  Dr.  Alzada  Comstock  of 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Chicago,  and  R.  G.  Tugwell 
and  Carleton  Washburne  of  Columbia,  banded  together  under 
the  name  of  the  American  Trade  Union  Delegation  and  spent 
several  months  in  Russia. 

Albert  F.  Coyle  was  one  of  them  and  came  back  feeling  that 
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NEXT  GROUP  LEAVES 

S.  S.  Aquitania 

MAY  29 

Sailings  semi-monthly  on  the  finest  Canard, 
French  and  Holland- America  steamships.  •  Leis- 
ure stop-overs  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Riga  or  Warsaw. 
And  in  Russia!  A  multitude  of  varied  people 
— strange  customs — traditions — museums — thea- 
tres. A  trip  you  will  never  forget! 
A  minimum  of  10  full  days  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  Travel  in  comfort — with  perfect 
safety — at  the  most  economical  rates  obtainable. 
TOURS  from  $385 

If  rite  for  Booklet  S  —a  detailed  itinerary 

WORLD  TOr K1STS.  1*LC. 

175 -5th  AVENUE  •  Flatiron  Building  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  ALGonquin  6656 
Chicago  Off  ice,  Rabin  Zetland.   808  Wttt   Washington  St.,  Chicago 


EUROPE 


Escorted  trips  by  rail  or  motor.  Independent  travel 
conveniently  arranged.  Attractive  feature — Motor  Crui« 
through  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland — 39  days — $490  1st  class.  Luxurious 
motor  coaches  limited  to  fourteen  passengers.  Private  cars  for  you  to 
hire  or  drive. 

AGENCE  LUBIN 

113  West  57th  St.,  New  York  Circle   1070 


Vacation  Suggestions  Home  or  Abroad 

Free  tour  booklets  containing  a  variety 

of  vacation  suggestions.  Sent  on  request. 

FARLEY    TRAVEL    AGENCY,    535    Fifth    Are.,    New    York 


UNIVERSITY 

and  GENERAL  TOURS  to  EUROPE 

With    College    Instruction    and 
Credits    If    Desired 

For  full  particulars  witt  to 
School     of     Foreign     Travel,     Inc. 

Managers  of  University  Tours 
110    EAST    42nd    STREET,    New    York    City 


VAESITT    VCTAGES 

Distinctive  tours  to  Europe.  Small  parties  leaving    weekly. 

33   days ..$325 

53   days 545 

76   days 760 

Independent    or    conducted   travel    by    rail    or  motor. 

AGENCE    LUBIN 
113  West  57th  St.  New  York  City 
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he    lust    word  in 


away -from -ho  me 


comfort  is  the 


homey   comfort    of 

HOTELS    STATLER 


which  have 


Q 


and  also:  private  bath,  morning  paper, 
bed-head  reading  lamp,  excellent 
library,  all  kinds  of  restaurants  (from 
lunch-counter  or  cafeteria  to  formal 
service)  —  all  the  Statler  comforts, 
plus  Statler  Service. 

.  .  .  and  more  for  your  money,  always: 
radio  when  you  throw  a  switch  —  ice- 
water  when  you  press  a  valve  —  the 
morning  paper  under  your  door  —  a 
good  library  at  your  disposal — a  read- 
ing lamp  at  your  bed-head — your  own 
private  bath — all  these  things,  what- 
ever the  price  of  your  room,  at  no 
added  cost. 


organization  of 


there  are  Statlers  in 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 
New  York 

(lintel  Pennsylvania) 


they  had  made  only  a  beginning.  With  the  encouragement  d 
Fred  Howe,  he  established  the  bureau.  Supplementing  h 
general  program  covering  the  large  centers,  Mr.  Coyle  plas 
to  send  two  very  small  groups  through  the  Russian  villagJ 
this  summer  and  next  fall.  Maurice  Hindus,  author  of  Brokel 
Earth,  will  lead  one.  He  understands  the  soul  of  the  Russia 
peasant  as  could  no  one  who  was  not  himself  born  and  reare 
among  them.  Albert  Rhys  Williams  will  lead  the  other.  H 
is  known  as  few  Americans  are  known  in  Russia.  His  boon 
Through  the  Russian  Revolution,  is  used  as  a  text  in  Russia 
schools.  Last  year  The  New  Republic  brought  out  his  littl 
volume  on  The  Russian  Land. 

For  people  of  time  and  means,  this  is  an  extraordinary  oj 
portunity  to  get  a  "close  up"  of  Vassily  the  ferryman,  Koly 
the  shepherd,  Father  Piotyr,  the  teacher,  the  keeper  of  the  loc; 
speakeasy,  the  agronomisto  on  the  Soviet  Farm,  the  old  babt 
and  village  cronies,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  Sidney  Hillman  had  th 
genius  to  put  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amerk 
and  their  experience  in  factory  production  at  the  service  of  u" 
Soviet  government  in  rehabilitating  Russian  production.  Then 
sands  of  their  members  came  from  Russia,  and  it  was  natur; 
that  when  the  Amalgamated  Bank  instituted  its  Travel  Servic* 
one  of  its  chief  features  should  be  the  Russian  tours.  W.  I 
Horton,  a  vice-president,  himself  born  in  Russian  Poland,  w: 
put  in  charge.  Last  year  250  immigrants  and  the  sons  anl 
daughters  of  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Stateil 
used  the  service;  and  three  times  as  many  will  go  this  yeai 
Perhaps  the  greatest  number  are  bound  for  the  Ukraine,  bi 
some  are  going  as  far  as  Batum  and  Vladivostok.  American 
without  Russian  connections  are  using  the  service  more  anj 
more,  and  for  them  conducted  itineraries  are  arranged. 

Of  the  general  American  agencies,  the  World  Tourists,  Inc 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  send  parties  to  th 
Soviet  Union.  Mrs.  Dorothea  Keen,  formerly  with  Sovtorgflo1 
the  official  Russian  travel  department,  is  in  charge  of  thei 
Moscow  office,  and  is  in  an  especially  favorable  position  t 
serve  business  men  who  are  out  to  make  commercial  contact: 
Just  back  from  a  visit  to  every  republic  in  the  Union,  Milto 
Goodman,  director,  says  that  the  number  of  Americans  wh 
will  go  to  Russia  this  year  for  pleasure  or  business  will 
the  largest  yet. 


En  Route 

WITH  canyons,  mountains,  geysers  and  deserts  all  on 
line  of  march,  delegates  to  the  National  Conference  o 
Social  Work  at  San  Francisco  (June  26-July  3)  will  not  wan 
for  natural  wonders.  Nor  will  they  lack  for  points  of  humai 
interest  en  route,  ranging  from  the  Pueblos  of  Arizona  to  th- 
studios  of  Hollywood.  Santa  Fe  has  its  Spanish-Americai 
activities  to  offer,  San  Diego  a  Mexican  neighborhood  house 
and  an  old  world's  fair  turned  into  the  most  glamorous  cultura 
and  recreational  center  owned  by  any  American  city.  Here  ii 
the  art  museum  in  the  Spanish  medieval  style  can  be  seen  worl 
of  William  Templeton  Johnson.  Los  Angeles  has  its  juvenil 
court,  its  municipal  recreation  camps,  and  great  water  system 
to  say  nothing  of  Amy  McPherson  and  her  temple.  P,asadeni 
is  rich  in  community  enterprises  in  music  and  drama  and  tht 
arts,  and  Santa  Barbara  has  federated  them  in  a  way  that  i; 
altogether  unique ;  while  San  Francisco  has  everything  to  offe: 
about  the  bay,  from  the  great  university  campuses  and  thi 
Muir  woods  to  Chinatown  and  the  Japanese  villages  in  th( 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Palestine 

IT  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  bigness  (in  every  sense)  of  the 
man,  that  Nathan  Straus  should  have  chosen  to  send  Johr 
Haynes  Holmes,  minister  of  the  Community  Church,  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  to  Palestine  for  a  number  of  months 
On  his  return,  we  way-laid  Dr.  Holmes  for  an  article.  This 
will  be  forthcoming  later.  But  meanwhile  he  sends  this  message 
to  Survey  Graphic  readers: 

Go  to  Palestine!  See  a  land  inscribed  in  every  nook  and  cornel 
with  Bible  history.  Get  acquainted  with  an  international  situatiot 
of  thrilling  and  momentous  interest.  And  study  at  first  hand  the 
development  of  the  bravest  social  venture  in  the  world  today 
Go  to  Palestine ! 

(In  answering  advertisements  tlcase  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 
(Continued  from  page   190) 


,   and   the   interchange   of   treasure   in   another   guise   sub- 
into   and  will  be  absorbed  with   astonishing  swiftness  in 
ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of  international   financial  currents. 
very  well-known  financier,  at  the  head  of  a  national  treas- 
,  expressed  to  me  last  summer  the  opinion  that  within  ten 
rs  or  less  the  question  of  German  reparations  would  have 
in   completely    absorbed    into    the    financial    world-ocean,    no 
'iffger    talked    or    even    thought    about.      It   looks    as    if,    even 
Wrier,  that  were  going  to  be  true. 

j[Two  extraordinary  things  make  the  accomplishment  unique. 

Ce  is  the  fact  that  in  this  settlement  no  sword  has  rattled. 

h  dominating  crowned  head,  or  group  of  them,  has  dictated. 

Crmany  was  under  pressure  only  of  the  fact  that  any  form 

•••repudiation  or  evasion  would  ruin  her  credit  in  every  mar- 

m.    Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  knew  that  they  had 

«y  moral  suasion  to  exert.     Moreover,   in  a  very  large  de- 

je,  there  prevailed  the  new  technique  which  has  grown   up 

a  Geneva    and    Locarno — that    of    frank    and    more    or    less 

fendly  talk.    The  real  work  of  the  conference  has  been  done, 

fli:  in  tossing  defiance  back  and  forth  for  the  entertainment  of 

ilookers,  but  in  quiet  interchange  of  small  groups  bent  upon 

fcess. 

.^HE  other  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  inexorable  logic 
[i  of  the  outcome  demands  the  creation  of  what  never  has 
Bsted  before — an  international  financial  agency,  a  bank,  for 
It-  handling  of  the  immense  amounts  of  value  which  must  be 
Changed.  Exists  at  present  no  sufficient  machinery  for  such 
•ft  purpose.  The  Transfer  Committee  operating  under  the 
Inves  plan,  steering  the  German  payments  so  as  not  to 
iperil  the  German  currency,  afforded  the  ghost  of  such  an 
i.titution;  but  it  was  by  definition  temporary,  and  something 
Inre  fundamental  and  stable  will  be  necessary.  Obviously  the 
']  ichsbank  of  Germany  would  not  do;  international  jealousy 
jjecludes  the  use  of  any  of  the  other  national  banks  of  issue. 
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'via 
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CANAL 


a  delightful  round  trip  combining 

water  and  rail  at 
Reduced  Summer  Rates 


F: 


FOLLOW  the  famous  Recrea- 
tion Route  to  California, 
calling  at  Havana,  gem  of  the  Caribbean 
—  passing  through  the  wonderful  Panama 
Canal  —  visiting  Panama  City  and  the 
historic  ruins  of  Old  Panama.  Then  up 
the  Coast  to  San  Diego  (Coronado 
Beach),  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
where  will  be  held  — 

The 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

June  26—  July  3 

Regular  fortnightly  sailings  by  the  finest,  fastest 
ships  in  the  Coast-to-Coast  service  —  the  magnificent 
NEW  S.  S.  Virginia  and  S.  S.  California  (largest 
steamers  ever  built  under  the  American  flag),  and 
popular  S.  S.  Mongolia. 

One  Way  Water—  One  Way  Rail 

From  your  home  town  back  to  home  town  again  — 
steamer  either  way.  Choice  of  rail  routes  across 
the  continent.  Round  Trip,  Water  and  Rail,  1st 
Cabin,  $350.  One  Way,  Water,  $250.  Round  Trip, 
Tourist,  $225.  One  Way,  $125. 

For  complete  information  apply  to  No.  I 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  180  No. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago;  460  Market  St., 
San  Francisco;  our  offices  elsewhere,  or 
authorized  steamship  or  railroad  agents. 


pacific  Ijne 


INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE     MARINE     COMPANY 
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AH 

Pullman 
Special 
Train 


San  Francisco 

for  the  1929 
National  Conference  of 

Social  Work 

Via  Chicago 

Old  Santa  Fe—the  heart  of  the 
Indian-detour  country— and 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

For  full  details  and  picture  folders  write 

E.  F.  Burnett,  Gen.  Agent,  Pass.  Dept.,  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

505    Fifth   Ave.,    New  York,   N.   T. 

Phone:    Vanderbilt  3791 

rtl  Ml  I  A   MINI 

A  pleasure  trip  from  the  start 


HP  HERE  are  two  "Bermudas"—  with  enjoyment  aplenty 
on  the  Ship  as  well  as  on  the  Island  ....  Your  Spring 
vacation  can  start  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday  when  you 
step  aboad  the  famous  "Fort  Victoria"  or  the  new  20,000 
ton  mptorship  "Bermuda."  Round  trip  fares  from  $70. 
Inclusive  rates  on  application. 


34  Whitehall  St.  565  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

or  any  Authorized  Agent 


There  will  have  to  be  a  "Bank  of  the  Nations,"  to  ad 
trustee,  receiving  the  German  payments,  to  facilitate 
stabilize  the  transfers  of  money,  to  finance  deliveries  in  k 
But  it  will  have  inevitably  the  much  larger  and  more  | 
manent  function  to  cooperate  with  and  in  various  ways- 
all  of  them  foreseeable — intermediate  between  the  governmi 
and  the  banks  engaged  in  the  commercialization  of  the  Gen 
annuities. 

FORTUNATELY,  the  United  States  Senate  will  have  n< 
ing  to  say  about  it.  It  is  not,  on  its  face  anyway, 
American  business.  The  irreconcilable  group  of  provincial! 
that  body  which  has  obstructed  thus  far  our  participation 
the  world's  efforts  toward  reconstruction  and  the  new  day,  i 
fulminate  to  their  heart's  content;  it  will  not  get  them  i 
where.  But  we  shall  have  an  immense  stake  in  it;  first 
last  we  shall  be  the  principal  creditor,  most  concerned  in 
bank's  stability. 

Fancy  what  it  will  mean,  to  have,  as  inevitably  this  inst 
tion  must  become,  a  world  clearing-house  and  an  internatic 
depositary  for  gold,  the  world's  common  and  governing  stand 
of  ultimate  currency-value.  Hitherto,  insofar  as  any  t 
central  agency  has  existed,  it  has  been  informal  and  un 
essentially  personal  control,  with  both  the  weaknesses  and  ei 
and  the  strength,  of  such  control.  This  international  institut 
sure  to  increase  in  importance  as  guardian  of  the  most  treffl 
dous  unit  of  international  values,  could  not  get  into  prw 
hands,  and  hardly  could  get — or  at  any  rate  long  remaii 
under  narrow  control ;  too  many  mutually  suspicious  nati 
great  and  small  would  have  a  vital  interest  in  it. 

Without  the  enormous  nucleus  of  the  German  annuit 
such  an  enterprise,  whether  or  not  desirable  in  an  earlier  d 
would  have  been  virtually  impossible  if  not  unthinkable.  Vi 
such  a  nucleus  in  existence  and  requiring  highly  judicious  i 
internationally-minded  management,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
establishment  could  be  avoided. 

THERE  used  to  be  a  maxim,  "Do  not  put  all  your  eggs 
one  basket."    I've  forgotten  who  amended  it,  to  read,  "I 
all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  and — watch  that  basket!" 

That  is  what  the  nations  will  do.  And  if  anybody,  anywhe 
rises  up  with  a  brick  in  his  hand,  to  start  a  war — even  a  lit 
war,  imperilling  just  one  egg — everybody  will  help  to  suppr 
him,  because  none  will  be  quite  sure  which  egg  will  be  smash 
Besides,  the  eggs  will  not  be  individually  owned;  all  the  part 
will  have  a  common  interest  in  all  the  eggs.  "Where  yo 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

Moreover,  with  such  a  hostage  for  international  fair  play  a 
commercial  unity,  there  would  be  discouragement  of  the  i 
tremes  of  commercial  nationalism  which  now  retard  woi 
trade;  all  the  parties  would  have  a  motive  to  broaden  into 
change. 

Here  we  have,  then,  in  its  preliminary  stages,  another  woi 
institution  to  go  alongside  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  t 
World  Court,  with  charter  and  intent  expressed  in  "Locarn 
and  the  so-called  "Kellogg"  Pact.  None  of  these  things  won 
amount  to  anything  save  pious  and  subsiding  aspirations  if  t 
cold  facts  of  the  post-war  world,  and  the  resistless  logic 
those  facts,  did'  not  underlie  them  all.  That  same  logic  h 
worked  to  increase  steadily  the  participation  of  the  Unit 
States  in  the  international  knitting-up.  There  is  no  way  for 
to  keep  out  of  it;  the  world  is  bound  that  way,  and  big  as  > 
are,  we  have  to  revolve  with  the  world.  International  bankii 
is  one  of  the  best  things  we  do.  Dollars  to  the  holes  in  doug 
nuts — when  this  bank  is  organized,  there  will  be  an  Americ, 
at  the  head  of  it. 


THE  LEAVEN  AND  THE  LOAF 
(Continued  from  page   175) 


leases  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  that  a  quarter  of  its  enrollme: 
was  unvaccinated.  By  contrast,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Harris'  wM 
for  home-owning,  the  colored  school  is  a  stable  foundation  c 
which  education  and  community  living  can  be  built. 

Then  from  the  white  school,  we  went  on  bumpy  back  roa< 
that  put   a   few  more   rattles   into   the   doctor's   antique    For 
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pw  Shiloh,   to  a  little  colored  school  beside  a  dilapidated 
,  similar  to  those  which  Judia  Jackson  had   confronted 
years  ago,  and  unfortunately  still  typical  of  many.     It 
fecess,  and  a  dozen  assorted  children  were  hopping  from 
to  puddle  about  the   moth-eaten   front  yard  hewn  out 
patch  of  scraggly  woods.     An  elderly  teacher,  in  flapping 
dress    and   long  mourning   veil,   welcomed   us   anxiously, 
ning  that   if   only   she   had   known  we   were   coming,   she 
have  swept  out  the  floor  of  the  schoolroom.    Three  long 
benches  were  ranged  in  a  triangle  about  the  rusty,  pot- 
little  stove  with  a  broken  door  and  a  litter  of  kindling 
it.   Desks   there   were   none ;   a  few   battered   books   lay 
benches.     There  would   have   been   more   children,   the 
fcr  explained,  except  that  the  river  was  up  because  of  the 
|  and  the  children  from  the  other  side  couldn't  get  across; 
the  rains  had  come  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  some 
whose  mothers  took  home  washing  from  white  folks 
ens,  had  had  to  stay  home  to  help  with  it  on  Wednesday. 

R  vaccinations  while  the  teacher  laboriously  figured  on 
T  fingers  the  four  in  line  and  the  seven  on  the  benches  to 
sure  that  all  were   accounted  for;    then   a   quick  kindly 
rom  the  doctor  on  the  food  that  these  children  can  get 
aild   good   bodies — grits,   cornbread,    greens    and    the    "pot 
r"  in  which  they  are  cooked,  and  milk  whenever  possible 
just  white   flour  biscuit,   salt   pork   and   coffee;    how  to 
one's  teeth  with   a  twig  from   a  sweet  gum  tree   if  one 
ten   cents  for   a  toothbrush,   with   the   call    for    several 
ig  examples  to  prove  it.     When  it  came   to  checking  up 
lealth  cards,  the  teacher   turned   helplessly   to   a   big   girl 
e  eyes  were  spryer  for  reading  and  whose  hands  were  more 
with  the  pencil,  which  was  discovered   after  a  moment's 
!c   search.     Somehow   or   other   those   older   children   had 
ed  to  read  and  to  figure  a  little,  but  that  was  about  all. 
is  is  the  sort  of  Negro  education  out  of  which  the  South 
ting  itself  by  its  bootstraps,  with  the  foresight  and  devo- 
its  own  leaders,  and  with  aid  from  the  experience  and 
of  individual  northern   friends  and  the  group  of  organi- 
,  including  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Rosenwald 
the    John    F.    Slater    Fund,    and   the    Anna    T.    Jeanes 
ation,  which  have  interested  themselves  in  Negro  educa- 
uring  the  past  twenty  years. 

missionary  era  is  unquestionably  coming  to  an  end," 
res  the  last  annual  report  of  the  General  Education 
d,  commenting  on  the  significant  changes  in  Negro  educa- 
uring  the  past  decade,  when  it  has  been  shifting  over  from 
rhools  kept  up  by  the  churches  or  the  humanitarian  zeal 
e  individual,  to  the  comprehensive  county  and  state  sys- 
which  range  from  primary  schools  up  through  colleges 
pecial  institutions  for  vocational  training.  Coincident  with 
ihift  from  private  to  public  schools  has  come  the  growing 
ation,  as  in  the  more  self-conscious  currents  in  progressive 
ition,  that  the  school  is  a  part  of  its  community  and  that 
reatest  usefulness  lies  not  in  cramming  a  certain  amount 
formation  into  the  heads  of  its  pupils,  but  in  showing  them 
orM  they  live  in  and  helping  them  to  play  their  part  in  it 
while  they  are  in  school  and  afterward.  Judia  Jackson 
to  live  on  the  Danielsville  Road  just  about  the  time  when 
laments  were  breaking  ground  in  the  cities.  The  motives 
ideals  of  all  these  pioneers  were  much  the  same:  to  live 
community  as  a  part  of  it,  to  enable  it  to  see  its  limita- 
and  by  common  effort  to  overcome  them  insofar  as  was 
ile,  to  pool  and  develop  what  could  be  gained  by  all  of 
rtunity  and  beauty. 
.••his  shift  from  the  religious  and  academic  to  the  secular  and 
Ader  forms  of  education  is  shown  strikingly  in  the  story  of 
•her  Rosenwald  School,  in  Georgia,  the  Hart  County  Train- 
•School,  at  Hartwell,  about  forty  miles  from  Athens.  Its 
•dpal,  George  E.  Archibald,  is  a  Baptist  minister,  Jamaican 
ipirth,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Calibar  in  Jamaica, 

•  in  special  postgraduate   studies   at   Cambridge   University, 
"iland;    Morehouse,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Tueskegee.    His 
•»,  who  directs  some  of  the  academic  teaching  and  the  home 
womics  work  for  the  girls,  is  a  graduate  of  Spelman  College 

•  Atlanta.     Mr.  Archibald  went  to  Hartwell  as  the  head  of  a 
wol  maintained  by  the   Baptist  church  of  the  town   for  its 
Hoig  Baptists.     The  school  board    (Continued  an   page   215) 


STCA      STCA      STCA      STCA 


Crossing    the    French- Italian    border 


in    "La    Petite    Bsperance" 

IDEA  OF   HOW 


AND   THIS   IS   OUR 

WE'D  SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 

Off  on  the  trail  of  adventure  in  your  own  car  or  on 
a.  bicycle  or  even  on  foot  .  .  .  it's  not  the  de  luxe  way 
to  do  Europe  by  a  long  shot  .  .  .  but  in  such  way*  as 
these  the  real  Europe  is  discovered  .  .  .  much  more 
joyously  and  at  a  cost  whose  smallness  will  delight  you 
.  .  .  but  first  you  have  to  get  to  Europe  .  .  .  STCA 
is  undoubtedly  the  solution  ...  it  takes  you  there  and 
back  for  less  than  $200  Round  Trip  .  .  .  most  comfort- 
ably and  with  fellow  passengers  you  will  like  .  .  .  last 
summer  over  1500  students,  graduates  and  faculty  from 
eleven  Eastern  Colleges  alone  traveled  STCA.  .  .  . 

Let  us  tell  you  our  story  .  .  .  and  you  will  probably 
go  abroad  every  year  .  .  .  We  are  the  Student  Third  Cabin 
Association  Holland  America  Line,  24  State  Street,  New 
York  City.  .  .  . 


The  American  University 
in  Europe 

We  extend  this  invitation  to  our  friends  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  The  American 
University  in  Europe,  with  head  offices  in  Suites 
1509-1510,  One  Hundred  Fifth  Avenue,  corner 
Fifteenth  Street. 

The  American  University  in  Europe  is  prepared 
to  secure  for  you  steamship  and  travel  tickets  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  to  make  hotel  reservations 
for  you  wherever  you  desire  to  travel.  The  tickets 
will  be  furnished  at  actual  tariff  cost  without  any 
service  charge.  For  students,  teachers  and  other 
persons  with  cultural  interests  The  American  Uni- 
versify  in  Europe  offers  valuable  contacts  with  the 
leading  university  and  student  movements  of  Europe 
and  opportunities  for  extended  study  and  travel. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  kindness  in  bringing  this 
service  to  the  attention  of  interested  friends. 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 


ALBERT  F.  COYLE 

Directors 


Telephone:  Chelsea  4477-5124 
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1849    Califor 
Kindred  Group 
National  Conference 


nia     1929 
Meetings 
of  Social  Work 


International  Association  of 
Policewomen 

1418  Eye  St.,  Room  304         Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday,   June    25th,    joint    dinner    with    the    American 

Social    Hygiene    Association 

Meetings   continue   through    Friday,   June   28th 

Headquarters,   Hotel   Sir   Francis   Drake 

Chairman  in  charge  of  local  arrangements 

MRS.  ELISABETH  LOSSING,  Police  Dept.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  AID  TO  MOTHERS 

WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN 

THEIR  OWN  HOMES 

Chmn.,  MAY  F.  BOGOE,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Vice  Chmn.,  MRS.  EVA  Wnirivr,  WHITE 

Boston  School  of  Social  Work 

Notice  of  meetings  will  appear  in  this  space  in 
Survey  Graphic  for  June 


FAMILY    SOCIAL   WORKERS 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Fairmont 

Consultation  Service,  Civic  Auditorium 

Publications,   Information  and  Tickets  at 

THE    FAMILY    DESK,    Civic    Auditorium 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 

130  East   22nd   St.,   New  York   City 


Social  Work  Publicity  Council 

130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 

Everyone  is  welcome  at  our  always  popular 
and  lively  dinner  meetings,  our  shop  talk 
luncheons  for  small  groups  and  our  afternoon 
discussions  of  important  publicity  problems. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VISITING 
TEACHERS 

Consultation    Service,    Publications,    Information    at 

Civic   Auditorium 

Afternoon  Meeting,  July   1st,  2  o'clock 

Luncheon  Meeting,  July  2nd,   I  o'clock 

Chairman  in   charge  of  local  arrangements: 

FRANCES  PIEKARSKI 
1919  Marin  Avenue  Berkeley,  California 


T_T/^\'VVr7     ARE  you  going  to  the 
California    Conference? 
See  Travel  Pages  209  and  following  for 
rail  and  waterways. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GROWN-UPS 

(Continued  from  page   181) 


education.   The   increasing  purpose   of   the    Extension   Divis 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  to  adapt  the  learning  of 
university,   from    day   to   day    and   from   year   to  year,   to 
living   needs    of    a   people — to   transmute    the    findings    of 
scholar  into  the  very  fabric  of  a  state's  civilization. 


are  somewhat  more  conventional  in  method  and  purpose.  They 
give  regular  freshman  and  sophomore  instruction  to  young  men 
and  women  who  will  go  on  to  the  university  or  who  wish  to 
continue  their  studies  beyond  high  school.  No  such  numbers  can 
be  taken  as  in  the  evening,  as  the  day  student  comes  to  class 
and  laboratory  more  times  a  week. 

University  extension  work  in  Milwaukee  is  only  one  phase 
of  a  still  larger  activity,  which  has  been  defined  as  "making 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  campus  coterminous  with  the 
confines  of  the  state."  Wisconsin  in  1885  was  the  first  American 
state  university  to  organize  extension  teaching;  others  have 
followed  its  pioneering.  Today  12,000  residents  of  Wisconsin 
and  other  states — a  larger  student  body  by  a  third  than  is  in 
residence  at  Madison — are  enrolled  in  the  extension  division's 
400  correspondence-study  courses.  Every  year  thousands  of 
others  meet  for  instruction  in  local  classes. 

An  extension  function  that  is  meeting  a  vital  demand  is  a 
state-wide  drama  service,  giving  intelligent  direction  and  objec- 
tive educational  and  entertainment  value  to  home-talent  plays 
and  pageants.  A  Wisconsin  dramatic  guild,  linking  the  interests 
of  a  wide  variety  of  groups  in  better  acting,  better  stage 
mechanics,  and  better  play  writing,  is  one  of  its  first  outgrowths. 

The  scope  of  university  extension  is  as  broad  as  the  civili- 
zation that  underlies  it.  Its  fields  of  service  are  many  and 
diversified,  all  in  one  way  or  another  serving  the  ends  of  adult 


HUMAN  RELATIONS  AT  YALE 
(Continued  from  page   183) 


lations  and  the  flexible  program  of  the  Law  School  will  g. 
students  a  sound  legal,  psychological,  sociological  and  mf 
ical  background  for  the  study  of  important  social  probles 
in  the  family  and  crime. 

It  is  clear  that  each  step  the  institute  takes  creates  : 
most  as  many  problems  as  it  solves.  The  scientific  problei 
are,  perhaps,  of  primary  importance  because  their  soluti 
will  dictate  educational  policy  in  an  institution  without  vest 
academic  interests  in  special  fields  of  learning.  The  scienti 
problems  are  difficult,  but  on  the  whole  are  not  more  compl 
than  those  in  the  domain  of  natural  science.  Relativity  or  t 
quantum  theory  require  no  less  intellectual  effort  to  und< 
sand  than  social  hypotheses.  The  chief  difficulty  seems  to 
in  the  attitudes  toward  the  material  rather  than  the  mater; 
itself.  At  least  that  is  the  hypothesis  that  best  explains, 
the  moment,  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations.  The  soundm 
of  the  hypothesis  remains  to  be  tested.  In  the  meantime  t 
fact  that  the  money  was  raised,  given,  and  is  being  administer 


by  sceptics  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
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ntinued   from    page    213)        still    was    interested    primarily 
he  old  defensive  demonstration  that  colored  boys  and  girls 
ell  as  white  can  be   taught   algebra,  geometry   and  Latin. 
(e  other  colored   children   of   the   town   went   to   a  so-called 
blic"    school,    kept   in    an   inadequate    rented    building   with 
IB    aid    from    the    town,    and    consisting    almost    entirely  of 
ig  Methodists  who  naturally  couldn't  be  expected  to  go  to 
aptist  school!     Mobilized  about  their  schools,  the  two  con- 
ations observed  only  diplomatic  relations  with  each  other, 
'he  young  principal   had   embraced    the   Tuskegee   ideal   of 
ig   in   one's  present   and    according   to   one's   circumstances, 
icn  he   suggested  to  the   trustees  that  it  might   be  well   to 
ude  subjects  more  immediate  than  algebra  and  Latin  in  the 
riculum,  there  was  a  clash  of  ideals  and  he  resigned  to  be- 
ic  teacher  in  the  little  public  school.     It  was  sadly  lacking 
^uipment;    and  he  asked  the  school  board  for  $2.50  to  buy 
ap  of  the  world.    No  money,  they  told  him.     Undaunted,  he 
it  back  a  week  later  to   ask  for  a  spade,   rake   and  hoe,   a 
er,   a  saw  and  plane.     They  listened  with  surprised   at- 
as  he  explained  why  he  believed  that  his  pupils  should 
their   education   in   terms   of   things   they   knew   and   used ; 
walked  with  him  over  to  the  hardware  store,  to  buy  $14 
:h  of  the  coveted  tools. 

'rom   that   beginning  has  come   at  last   a   fine   $8,000  brick 
Iding,   a   five-teacher   school,   toward   which    the    Rosenwald 
id  gave  $1,300.     The  bulk  of  the  money  was   obtained   by 
id  issue — the  town  now  convinced  by  Mr.  Archibald's  work, 
rough  their  labor  the  colored  people — and  one  white  man — 
pe  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  building.     The  white  women's 
b   gives   the   magazines   in    the    school   library.     A  separate 
Iding  houses  a  well-equipped  and  fitted  carpenter  shop  and 
rick-laying   shop  where   boys    are   taught  skilled   trades    at 
ich  they  can  earn  fair  livings  locally.     Money  given  by  the 
:neral  Education  Board  has  been  used  to  aid  in  the  original 
ipment  to  the  extent  to  $1,000,  and  this  year  provided   an 
iitional  $250  toward  equipping  the   science   room,  while  the 
ool  meets  qualifications  which  will  entitle  it  to  receive  $I,OOO 
year  for  maintainance  from  a  special  state  fund  to  aid  high 
ools. 


HE  financial  patchwork  which  is  necessary  to  support  a  first 
class  school  appears  in  the  list  of  the  sources  of  income  of 
Hart  County  Training  School  for  the  past  year — not  in- 
ding  the  $1,000  state  highschool  aid  just  added. 


Moving  the  OROZCOS 


From  Slater  Fund 

From  federal  funds  for  vocational  training 

under  Smith-Hughes  Act 
From   manual   training   fund 
From    state    common    school    fund,    Negro 

taxes  and  local  funds 
From  incidentals 


$    400.00 

750.00 
337-50 

2,402.50 
200.00 

$4,090.00 


Vlost  of   these   Hartwell  children   are   the   sons   of   farmers 

0  rent  the  land  they  farm,  though  as  a  rule  they  live  in  the 

and  about  a  third  of  them  own  their  homes  there.  And 
en  the  cotton  club  counts  twenty-five  boys  and  eleven  girls 
:o  planted  and  are  cultivating  from  one  to  seven  acres  un- 
ed  at  home,  that  record  spells  a  series  of  long  and  often 
icult  arrangements  with  white  farm  owners  and  with  parents 
10  must  pay  for  rented  land  and  lose  the  children's  labor  if 
:  children  are  to  farm  a  piece  on  their  own.  The  money 
:y  get  from  the  sale  of  the  cotton  is  put  aside  for  their  books, 
netimes  for  the  clothes  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  come  to 
lool,  sometimes  for  further  schooling  after  they  finish  the  ten 
ides  here.  Twelve  girls  had  planted  home  gardens  under 
:  inspiration  of  the  school's  teaching,  five  were  raising  chick- 
5,  and  two  boys  proudly  reported  themselves  the  owners  of 
awgs."  The  modern  disciples  of  learning  by  doing  would 
d  delight  in  seeing  children  learn  arithmetic  in  terms  of  the 
ofits  on  cotton  after  the  costs  of  its  raising  were  deducted ; 
in  computing  their  return  on  peas  raised  for  market  on  the 

001  grounds ;    in   seeing  the  geometric  figures  made   by  the 
gentry  class;   in  the  incubator  tucked  away  in  a  warm  corner 
the  one  classroom  where  chicks  would  soon  be  hatching. 

Best  of   all,   however,   the   school   has  broken   down   the   old 


n^Xt  door  tO  godlineSS  JT-S  hard  to  make  Mrs.  Orozco 

^  realize  that  a  cleaner,  pleas- 

anter  home  will  help  to  keep  her  Johnny  out  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  "More  cleanliness"  means  to  her  simply 
"more  work",  and  she  shakes  a  stubborn  head. 

Strategy  will  probably  succeed,  however,  where  logic 
fails — the  strategy  of  telling  her  how  she  can  achieve 
more  cleanliness  more  easily.  That's  where  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  is  worth  remembering. 

For  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  give  Mrs.  Orozco  extra 
help  with  every  cleaning  task.  The  extra  help  of  plenty 
of  naptha  and  good  golden  soap,  working  together  to 
loosen  dirt  and  wash  it  away  without  hard  rubbing. 
Mrs.  Orozco  will  certainly  welcome  Fels-Naptha's  extra 
help  with  her  weekly  wash.  And  she'll  find  that  it  works 
excellently  in  cool  water  as  well  as  hot. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  for  a  sample  of 
Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE   COLDE.M  BAR   WJTH  THE   CLEAN   NAPTHA  ODOR 


O  1929.  Feb.  &  Co. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it   will   be   lent   postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

to  illustrate   welfare   work  sent   on  approval. 
PAUL  PARKER,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Vacation  Guide 
1929 

Unbiased  facts  on  over  900  vacation  resorts 
personally  investigated 

Why  gamble  when  you  can  increase  the 

certainty  of  having  a  real  vacation 

50c  a  copy  postpaid  from 

VACATION  GUIDE,  Room  2000 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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J.  A.  WANT 

ORGANIZATION,  INC. 

122— STH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


UuR  GROWTH  ALONG  SOUND 
AND  CONSERVATIVE  lines— these 
three  and  one  half  years — -is  evidence 
that  our  service  is  filling  a  great 


NEED 


HOOVEN   TYPED    LETTERS 

ADDRESSING— SIGNING 

MULTIGRAPHING 

MAILING 

NIGHT   OR    DAY 

TELEPHONE:  WATKINS  4260-1-2-3-4 


A  WOMAN  AND  WAR 

By  KATE  CRANE-GARTZ 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mrs.  Gartz's  letters  of  protest: 
also  the  war-letters  of  Captain  Crane-Gartz — letters  to 
a  pacifist  mother  from  a  son  at  the  front  in  France. 

Who  i»  Kate  Crane-Gartz?  The  following  answer  is 
from  a  book  newly  published  in  Berlin,  "RUNDHERUM", 
by  Erika  and  Klaus  Mann,  children  of  Thomas  Mann: 

"She  is  an  active  Socialist,  and  one  of  the  richest 
women  of  California.  She  lives  in  a  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful home,  possesses  four  or  five  expensive  automobiles — 
but  to  her  heart  nothing  is  so  weighty  as  the  problem 
of  the  oppressed.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  her  honesty 
once  one  has  seen  her.  A  simply  clad  woman  with  serious 
face  and  great  warm  deep-earnest  eyes.  Far  removed 
from  worldly  and  social  affairs,  she  lives  entirely  for  her 
labors  of  help.  Instead  of  attending  musical  teas,  she 
sets  free  those  unjustly  confined  to  prison.  Power  and 
property,  which  are  behind  her,  give  weight  and  signi- 
ficance to  her  words.  In  bold  and  urgent  letters  she 
addresses  the  highest  personages.  She  appeals  to  presi- 
dents, she  reveals  to  judge  and  clergymen  her  anger. 
Often  are  her  actions  somewhat  naive,  as  when  she 
assures  Poincare  in  a  letter  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  is  a  shame;  but  always  they  are  courageous  and 
honest.  She  collects  her  letters  of  protest  into  books. 
One  of  these  books  has  also  appeared  in  German,  bearing 
the  somewhat  bold  title  'The  Parlor  Communist'.  It 
speaks  for  her  that  she  can  venture  to  make  ironic  use 
of  those  names  of  abuse  which  are  given  to  her  by  a 
hateful  press." 

Previous    books    by    Mrs.    Gartz:   "The    Parlor    Provo- 
cateur;" "Letters  of  Protest;"  "More  Letters." 
Price  per  volume:  $1.  cloth, 
SO    cents    paper,    postpaid. 

Order  from    Mary  Craig  Sinclair,   Box  3022,  Station    B, 
Long    Beach,    California. 


barriers  between   Baptist   and    Methodist.     Young  and   old 
both  denominations  mingle  in  the  public  school,  in  its  classJ 
at  its  evening  entertainments  with  the  school  band  as  a  sped 
feature,  at  its  movie  show.     In   their  sewing  classes  the  giiT 
make  up  dresses  and  aprons  for  the  women  who  ask  their  hel 
glad  to  have  the  material  to  work  on  while  they  are  learni* 
dressmaking.     Anyone    roundabout    who    has    a    broken    cha 
brings  it  in  for  first  aid.     When  someone  is  giving  a  party  ai 
wants   to  make   a   particularly  scrumptious   cake   she   is   like 
to  consult  Mrs.  Archibald,  who  comes  in  of  a  Saturday  mow 
ing,  despite  the  claims  of  her  own  family  of  five,   to  show 
the  school's  domestic  science  room  how  to  solve  the  quandari 
of  home  kitchens.     It  is  significant  of  the  spirit  with  which  tl 
community   in   turn  supports   the   school   that   the   instructor 
bricklaying  gave  part  of  his  working  day  without  pay  for  a  who 
year,  while  the  carpentry  teacher  now  is  putting  in  a  substanti 
amount  of  his  time  without  any  assurance   that  there   will  I 
money  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  him  for  it. 

A  PLAYGROUND,  with  slides  and  a  whirligig  made  by  tl 
i\  student  carpenters,  lies  at  one  side  of  the  school.  Despi 
the  energetic  use  to  which  it  is  put  Mr.  Archibald  points  01 
with  pride  that  never  once  has  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  buildir] 
been  broken.  One  year  when  the  school  was  especially  in  ne< 
of  money  for  extra  equipment,  Mr.  Archibald  plowed  up  part  4 
the  ground  and  raised  half  a  bale  of  cotton  on  it,  at  the  san 
time  showing  the  children  how  they  could  do  likewise  at  horn 
It  scandalized  some  of  the  neighbors  to  see  a  school  raisir 
cotton  or  peas  but  in  the  end  they  got  his  point.  "If  our  schoi 
should  burn  down  now,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  "I'd  just  say  1 
the  children,  'Tell  your  daddy  to  come  around  tomorrow — w 
need  him,'  and  there'd  be  so  many  here  that  we'd  never  net 
to  spend  a  penny  for  the  labor  to  build  it  up  again." 

To  have  helped  arouse  this  spirit  of  joyful  responsibility  an 
initiative  in  meeting  the  conditions  of  one's  life  as  best  one  ca 
is   the   measure   of   true  philanthropy.     And   it   is   just   in  th 
respect  that  the  quiet  work  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  has  made 
unique  contribution  to  American  education  and  community  lifi 
This  work  began  at  a  time  when  white  leadership  in  the  Sout 
was  beginning  to  realizg  the  social  and  economic  necessities  fe 
Negro   education;   when   the   pioneer    Negro  schools,   launche 
and   kept   afloat   by   the    missionary   spirit   of   both    races,   ha 
evolved  methods  of  guiding  their  people's  thirst  for  educatiw 
It  was  time   to  carry  over  these   methods   and   ideals  into  th 
public  schools  to  reach  all  the  children.     This  became  the  spc 
cial   task  of   the   Rosenwald   Fund,  working   in   harmony  witj 
the  older  funds  and  foundations.     Its  investment  in  these  pa;( 
fifteen  years  has   been   comparatively   small — as    the   funds  c 
foundations  are  figured — less  than  $4,000,000.    But  that  $4,ooa 
ooo  has  seemed  a  little  like  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  th 
fishes,  for  through  it  have  come  well-built,  well-planned,  per 
manent  schools  for  half  a  million  children.     Mr.  Rosenwald^ 
personal  interest  in  Negro  education  and  his  first  offers  to  hel 
build  schools  came  at  the  psychological  moment  and  ushered  i 
a  new  era  that  focussed   and  furthered  the   resources   alread 
latent  in  the  South  and  gave  encouragement  which  was  mon 
creative  than  money.     The  technical  standards  and  supervision 
which  were  evolved  as  the  idea  grew  to  be   a  program,  hav 
ensured  the  best  investment  of  funds,  labor  and  enthusiasm,   i 
It   must    be    reiterated    that    the    Rosenwald    contribution   i' 
money  has  never  been  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  whole — drt 
signedly  so,  for  the  donor's  intention  has  been  not  only  to  hel'i 
as  many  as  possible,  but  also  to  help  with  more  than  money— i 
to  help  by  the  education  and  self-respect  that  comes  when  differ 
ent  groups  in  a  community  work  together  in  a  common  cause  i 
During  the  whole  period,   1915-1928,  the  Rosenwald  contribu 
tion  has  amounted  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  money  invest* 
ment;    in   1928  alone  it  was  only  a  trifle  more  than  one-tenth 
and  both  of  these  percentages  would  be  still  lower  if  the  tola 
effort  that  has  gone  to  estalishing  the  schools,  labor  and  lovi 
as  well  as  money,  could  be  counted  in.    Though  the  economi' 
history  of  the  southern  states  during  the  past  ten  years  read* 
like  the  story  of  the  plagues  in  Egypt,  both  the  number  of  dw 
Rosenwald  schools  and  the  investment  in  them  has  grown  ai 
an  accelerating  rate;    and  the  part  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  ha» 
steadily  become  less  as   the   local  communities   took   on   a  con' 
stantly  increasing  share  of  the  burden. 
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"It's  easy  to  see 

that  this  community 

is  going  ahead." 


Jbe  educational  benefits  of  the  schools 
not  been  limited  to  Negro  children. 
te   neighbors    passing   by    have   been 
to    notice   the    trim,    well-planned 
rt  Ifjenwald     buildings,     and     their     long 
of    shining    windows,    their    com- 
lity    rooms,    playfields    and    gardens, 
both    the   Clarke    County   and    Hart 
di,j    mty  schools   the   children   take   turns 
doing    all    the   janitor   work    and   no 
service   could   have   produced   more 
tless   results   than   I    saw   on   my  un- 
ounced  visits.    Mrs.  Harris  tells  with 
tie  satisfaction   how   the  commission- 
of  the  adjoining  county  refused  years 
to    give    money   to    help    build    her 
,t    school,    though    it    consolidated    a 
ool  on  their  side   of   the  county  line; 
how,  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were 
ut  to  build  a  new  consolidated  school 
white  children,  a  delegation  came  to 
hers    so    that    they   might    profit    by 
planning  in  building  their  own.    More- 
r  they  did! 

)uring  these  harsh   years  the  lure  of 
ier  wages  and  sometimes  more  self- 
jecting  living  conditions  in  the  North 
fe   threatened    to   draw   off   the    most 
erprising  Negro  groups.  The  improve- 
nt  of   Negro  education    all   along  the 
e,  making  possible  a  more  satisfactory 
for   Negro   families    and   their   chil- 
n  in  southern  communities,  and  arous- 
a  corresponding  respect  for  them  by 
more  understanding  groups  of  white 
ghbors,  is   a   powerful   force   counter- 
ing   a    too-rapid    migration    with    its 
iful  consequence  to  those  who  go  and 
se  who  stay.     Mrs.    Harris   can   tell 
of  the  chances  that  have  come  to  her 
sband  and  herself  to  go  to  jobs  in  the 
irth  with  much  more  money,  and  with 
iations    and    opportunities    that    she 
,s  glimpsed  through  her  summer  post- 
aduate    studies    at    the    University    of 
icago,   at   Harvard   and   Pennsylvania, 
in  cultured   Negro  circles  in  north- 
cities.     But  they  have  felt  that  their 
e  was  with  their  own  people,  and  be- 
use    there    has    been     opportunity     to 
rry    on    good    work    there,    they  have 
ted  to  stay  in  the  schools  which  have 
en  their  life  work. 

This    spirit    has    gone     down    to     the 
mger  generation  as  well.     Mrs.  Wil- 
,     the     young     primary     teacher     so 
renely    presiding    over     her     fourscore 
rted  wrigglers,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
iool.     Even  as  a  little  girl  Mrs.  Har- 
noticed    her    fondness    for    gathering 
e  younger  children   together   at   recess 
play  teacher,  and  her  skill  in  catching 
holding  their  attention.     Soon  after 
finished  the  nine  grades  there,  which 

:lude  a  special  course  in  "education"  to  train  these  young  girls 
}  teach  those  still  younger,  her  family  moved  to  Chicago.  She 
ent  into  a  factory,  making  lamp-shades,  and  did  so  well  that 
le  became  forewoman.  But  even  after  nine  years,  Mrs.  Har- 
s  remembered  the  special  aptitudes  of  that  pupil,  and  when  she 
aw  that  there  was  to  be  a  staff  vacancy,  she  wrote  to  ask  if 
/Irs.  Wilson  would  like  to  come  back.  Mrs.  Wilson  replied  yes, 
id  began  at  once  to  take  evening  courses  to  brush  up  what 
le  had  learned  before  and  to  help  her  prepare  further.  And 
lere  she  is  once  more,  going  regularly  on  Sundays  to  the  little 
mntry  church  that  her  pupils  attend,  leading  their  singing, 
ringing  back  to  her  own  country  the  directness  and  efficiency 
at  she  developed  in  those  absent  years. 


You  know  a 
town  by  its  lighting 

'"pHE  first,  swift  impression  on  approaching  a 

•*-  town  at  night  persists.   The  man  in  the  car 

may  be  a  prospective  resident — perhaps  the  active 

head  of  a  new  business  or  industrial  enterprise. 

Very  often,  he  sees  your  town  for  the  first  time 
at  night — and  he  judges  it  by  the  quality  of  its 
street  lighting. 

Modern  street  lighting  belongs  near  the  top  of 
the  list  in  any  program  of  community  develop- 
ment. Almost  automatically,  municipal  expansion 
and  improvement  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by 
correct  lighting. 

General  Electric  lighting  specialists,  working 
with  your  power  company,  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  help  in  solving  your  lighting  problems.  The 
G-E  monogram,  whether  on  MAZDA  lamps,  mo- 
tors, or  on  the  many  other  electric  products  which 
serve  home,  office,  and  factory,  stands  always  for 
the  most  advanced  practice,  the  highest  standards 
of  electrical  correctness  and  dependability 


T.  ON   A   NATION-WIDE  N.B.C.  CHAIN 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Graduates  go  out  to  the  colleges.  There  are  several  at 
Hampton;  another,  having  continued  her  work  at  the  Augusta 
Training  School,  was  elected  valedictorian  of  her  class  of  fifty- 
two,  and  now  is  at  Atlanta  on  a  scholarship.  Still  others, 
without  the  interest  or  means  for  further  education,  stay  on 
helping  their  families  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions,  and 
raising  families  of  their  own;  there  are  school  "grandchildren" 
now,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  first  graduates.  "The  worst  thing 
about  you  is  that  library,"  scolded  one  old  neighbor  genially. 
"When  I  send  my  girl  out  to  milk  the  cow,  it  seems  like  she'd 
never  come  back,  and  when  I  go  out  to  see,  there  she  sits  like 
she  was  milking  with  a  book  under  her  apron."  But,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  school  as  it  is.  probably  in  the  end  that  father 
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PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIC    NATIONAL,    INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN  GENETIC  ASSOCIATION, 

INC. —  306  Victor  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  "To  promote  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  concerning  Heredity".  Publishes 
monthly  Journal  of  Heredity,  which  gives 
announcements  and  discussions  of  recent  dis- 
coveries regarding  heredity — with  ample  illus- 
trations. Membership  composed  of  research 
geneticists  and  leaders  in  many  fields,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  etc.  The 
Association  is  anxious  to  learn  of  cases  of 
identical  twins  reared  apart,  which  give 
unique  opportunities  to  study  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  environment.  Membership  dues  $3.00 
per  year.— Sample  copy  of  Journal  of  Heredi- 
ty and  circular  illustrating  heritable  charac- 
ters sent  on  request. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION — 499  Palmer  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
G».;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  condi- 
tions through  conference,  cooperation,  and 
popular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


j 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding  oi 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Nor- 
man Thomas,  70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
City. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE 
UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president ;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  311 
South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information 
given. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF  WAR  — 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, 532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash, 
ington,  D.  C.  Aims  to  stimulate  the 
movement  against  war  and  to  increase 
the  coordination  of  peace  forces.  _  It 
stands  for  progressive  world  organiza- 
tion, worldwide  reduction  of  armaments 
by  international  agreement  to  police 
status,  and  worldwide  education  for 
peace.  Subscription  to  "News  Bulle- 
tin", 50  cts.  a  year.  List  of  publications 
free. 


List  your  organization 
in  this  Directory  which 
will  appear  regularly  in 
Survey  Graphic. 
Rate  for  year  (twelve 
insertion*)  $42.00 


will  see  that  books  have  their  place,  and  his   ambitious  young      but  curiously  enough  in  something  I  wrote  a  couple  of  months  a| 
daughter   appreciate,   too,   that  cows   must  be   milked   at   their 
time  as  well. 

See  the  children  crowded  three  on  a  bench  at  assembly  in 
one  of  the  classrooms.  The  auditorium  is  still  unfinished; 
money  is  being  collected  for  it  by  school  entertainments  but 
still  it  has  no  means  of  heat  for  winter  weather.  Mrs.  Harris 
plays  the  piano,  bought  by  united  effort,  and  they  sing  with 
the  heart-wrenching  melody  that  seems  inborn  in  colored  chil- 
dren. Then  someone  asks  for  a  spiritual  without  the  piano, 
and  the  primary  teacher  leads  it. 

"We  are  climbing  Jacob's  ladder,"  comes  her  clear  soprano, 
echoed  by  the  flute-like  voices  of  the  little  children.  Then 
chimes  in  the  sonorous  bass  of  the  big  boys,  and  finally,  in  haunt- 
ing refrain,  the  full  orchestration  of  them  all.  They  are  climb- 
ing Jacob's  ladder,  and  thanks  to  their  own  gentle  will  and 
the  helping  hands  of  others,  they  are  far  enough  up  it  to  see 
sunlight  ahead. 


TENTS  OF  THE  MIGHTY 
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millions  of  acres  of  buildings  and  machinery  would  be  just  as 
serviceable  paying  three  per  cent  as  if  they  were  paying  thirty 
per  cent.  Yet  men  could  be  got  for  nothing  and  money  com- 
manded high  profits  in  war  time. 

When  I  had  finally  puzzled  out  this  problem,  I  realized  that 
alternate  eras  of  war  with  profiteering  and  peace  with  poverty 
would  continue  as  long  as  the  system  that  inevitably  produced 
these  results  remained  the  perfect  flower  of  our  time-honored 
social  ignorance.  Now  I  knew,  at  least,  that  "Roosevelt 
progressivism"  was  not  enough — and  felt  sure  that  the  barren 
dogmatism  of  state  socialism  offered  nothing  but  political 
acceptance  and  perpetuation  of  existing  evils.  In  this  mood  I 
wrote  Democratization  of  Industry,  a  speculative  article  that 
merely  hinted  at  the  falsity  of  our  industrial  conception  that 
the  war  was  so  ruthlessly  uncovering.  It  was  interesting  (i) 
to  note  the  first  appearance  of  the  same  phrase  in  a  subsequent 
message  of  Wilson  (December  2.  1919),  (2)  to  find  the  article 
quoted  extensively  in  Industry  and  Humanity,  a  book  by 
MacKenzie  King,  subsequently  the  prime  minister  of  Canada, 
and  (3)  to  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Roosevelt,  May  18,  1917: 

Now,  as  to  your  article.    Not  only  do  I  agree  with  it,  of  course, 


I  used  the  same  idea.    If  the  Metropolitan  ever  publishes  it,  I 
you  will  see  it. 

In  truth  few  people  of  intelligence  any  longer  sing  the  olil 
songs   in  praise  of  things   as  they  were  before   the  war.     Buj 
millions  of  time-servers,  rich  and  poor,  who  suspect  the  word  I 
are   false  and   the   tune   worn-out,   join  in  the   chorus   for  thi 
same   futile   reason   that  we  still  sing  the  songs  of  wars  tha 
ended  long  ago.     It  is  easier  to  sing  old  songs  than  to  lean 
new  ones. 

What  a  time  of  fog  and  lightning  was  that  period  of  thi 
war!  Great  clouds  of  doubt  constantly  obscuring  the  old 
familiar  certainties,  with  now  and  then  a  flash  of  lightning 
that  revealed  things  never  seen  before. 

Chicago  stockyards  were  feeding  the  world.  You  might  not 
go  there  in  a  search  for  social  intelligence,  but  you  mighi 
reasonably  anticipate  finding  large  deposits  of  business  brains 
and  integrity.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  capable  and  likablt 
men  I  have  known  made  their  fortunes  in  the  "yards."  Bui 
there  were  also  in  positions  of  great  power  more  conspicuous  j 
men,  whose  unfitness  for  high  responsibility  was  tragically; 
demonstrated  before  and  during  the  great  war. 

It  was  to  the  head  of  one  great  house  that  I  went  during  j 
the  war  to  protest — not  in  the  name  of  humanity,  but  of 
"patriotism" — at  labor  conditions  which  were  sure  to  bring  a 
strike  and  to  disorganize  the  food  supplies  for  the  men  "over 
there."  "How  can  I  talk  about  'democracy'  when  you  make 
a  mockery  of  the  word  in  the  yards?"  was  my  complaint. 
And  this  employer  of  thousands  and  feeder  of  millions  was 
feebly  and  vaguely  distressed  at  the  charge  which  he  was  sure 
was  not  justified.  Individual  employes  had  told  me  the  facts 
which  investigators  had  confirmed.  I  knew  more  of  the  actual 
conditions  than  the  owner  of  the  plant  was  willing  to  know. 
I  told  of  men  called  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  a  little 
work,  waiting  hours  for  more  work,  wasting  fifteen  hours 
for  four  hours'  pay;  told  of  working  conditions,  cold,  damp, 
filthy  and  ruinous  to  health,  of  wages  utterly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  mounting  cost  of  living. 

"Give  me  the  names,"  he  replied,  "and  I  will  see  that  the 
right  thing  is  done."  That  I  could  not  do;  could  not  violate 
confidences  and  expose  men  to  discharge.  "Individual  wrongs 
are  not  the  main  issue.  The  point  I  am  making,"  I  reiterated, 
"is  that  you  must  have  labor  organization.  Instead  of  fighting 
it,  you  should  help  the  men  to  organize,  so  you  can  know  how 
the  men  feel  and  what  they  want,  so  they  can  express  them- 
selves. They  will  be  organized  anyhow,  with  your  blessing 
or  despite  you.  But  your  present  attitude  means  a  strike." 
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lured  me  that  they  had  taken  care  of  that;  they  had  j 
jements  with  the  government" — whatever  that  meant.  _ 
nn  a  short  time,  there  was  a  great  strike  under  way  m 
eking  plants.  The  government  had  to  intervene  and 
were  raised  by  government  order.  Shortly  thereafter 
use  decided  to  organize  its  own  employes  in  a  gentle, 
ntrolled  company  union.  They  had  at  least  learned  that 
cind  of  labor  organization  was  necessary,  years  after 
ntelligent  student  of  industrial  conditions  knew  of  the 
y.  So  they  produced  a  cheap,  ineffective  social  soap, 
:ch  their  commercial  product — both  strongly  perfumed 
:11  advertised! 

I  world  was  at  war.  America  was  moving  the  legions 
young  men  across  the  ocean.  But  Roosevelt,  the  great 
I  of  youth — the  most  courageous,  popular  leader  of^our 
remained  at  home.  "This  is  a  very  exclusive  war,"  he 
iring  one  of  his  passages  through  Chicago,  "and  I  have 
lack-balled  by  the  committee  on  admissions."  He  grinned 
y  at  me  as  he  spoke,  but  there  was  pain  in  the  eyes  of 
\  warrior  denied  his  rightful  place  in  the  most  terrible 
t  of  the  ages.  . 

re  were  many  misunderstandings  of  this  period  deeply 
:ant  of  the  viciousness  of  the  war  spirit.  Many  of  us 
ran  look  back  upon  the  heroic  efforts  of  men  like 
[ette  and  Norris  in  the  Senate,  of  men  like  Robert  Morse 
in  the  universities,  of  women  like  Jane  Addams — and 
little  small  and  ashamed  that,  even,  if  we  did  not  join 
'  5se  who  scowled  and  spat  upon  them,  yet  we  watched 
inrough  troubled,  puzzled  eyes.  Why  should  they  seek 
leal  to  reason  when  it  was  no  time  for  doubting  and 
:?  The  die  was  cast.  We  had  decided  that  we  were 
illy  right  and  that  the  other  side  was  eternally  wrong. 
?ere  going  to  prove  it  by  beating  them  down  with  our 
ly  shooting  them  full  of  holes,  by  blowing  them  into 

.  by  smothering  them  with  poison  gas.    If  we  didn't  do  it 

|m  they  would  do  it  to  us. 

[ERE  was  the  real  war  spirit.    We  were  afraid.    Above 
.  things  we  were  afraid  to  stop  and  think.   Afraid  that  our 
vould  weaken.    Fear  dominated  everywhere  and  only  the 
J  horns   and  the   drums   and  brazen   voices   and  hysterical 
Ig  helped  to  stifle  our  fears.    Yet  these   men  wanted  us 
Ip  and  think,  to  stop  singing  and  yelling,  to  sit  still  and 
—which   would   bring  us   no   comfort,   only   "doubt,   hesi- 
and  pain."    So  we  classed  the  wise  men  and  women  who 
:d   control   of   their   brains   with   the   fools   who   had  no 
(there  were  plenty  of  these  in  evidence)   and  we,  who 
;iven    our    brains    over    to    the    government,    and    rather 
'     the  mental   rest,  were  puzzled  and  a  bit  disappointed 
|our  friends  who  not  only  continued  to  think   for   them- 
but  even  insisted  on  thinking  out  loud. 
,  we  prepared  for  the  final  dissolution  of  the  progressive 
Jment.    To  doubt,  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  powers 
jbe,  to  advance  new   and  disturbing  ideas,  had  ceased   to 
act   of   virtue,   the   proof   of    an    aspiring   spirit.     Such 
aes   were    "radical"    and   "destructive."     Soon   they   were 
___ome      something      even      more      wicked — Bolshevistic! 
ressivism  was  losing  its  supreme  asset — respectability. 

last  year  of  the  war  reappears  to  me  as  a  year  of  death, 
re    many    of    the    younger   lives    were    blotted    out    across 
ea,   my   tired    father   closed  his   eyes,   in   February,    1918. 
after   began    the   holocaust   of   youth — the    pride    of   this 
jly  and  the  hope  of  that,  the  joyous  boy  of  years  gone  by, 
nticipated  leader  of  years  to  come.   They  died  over  there — 
["democracy."     Roosevelt's   son  Quentin.    One   must  write 
hing  of  him;  but  what?    A  postcard  was  received  in  the 
bing  mail  from   a  dear   friend   and   a   paragraph   appeared 
he   evening   newspaper   stating  that   the   writer   was    dead, 
lome-guard    patriot   stopped   me    in    the    suburban    station: 
hink  -     -   is   actually   disloyal,   don't   you?    Think   of   de- 
ding  to  know  what  we   are  righting   for?"    "He   must  be 
al,"   was   my   curt   answer,   "his   only   son   was   killed   in 
|le  the  other  day."    Of  course,  it  was  no  time  to  ask  what 
ere  fighting  for!    We  must  be  sure  that  it  was  something 
»e   and   splendid   or  we  would    all  go  mad.     How  could   a 
j|er,    mother,    wife,    sweetheart,    brother,    sister    or    even    a 

ask  why  "he"  had  marched  away? 
hen  came   the  Armistice  (Continued  on   page  22 1 ) 


Help 
build 

RADBURN 

The  Town  for  the  Motor  Age 


RADBURN,  New  Jersey,  the  second 
major  project  of  City  Housing  Corpo- 
ration, is  well  under  way.  Two  hundred 
houses  are  now  under  construction,  and  the 
firstgroupis  nearing  completion. The  plans 
for  this  new,  self-contained  community, de- 
signed for  the  motor  age,  have  attracted 
nation-wide  attention  and  comment.  Sun- 
nyside  Gardens,  the  first  project,  is  now 
completed  and  1200  families  are  now  en- 
joying its  unusual  advantages. 

It  takes  money  to  build  and  to  keep  on  building 
model  housing.  Will  you  invest  your  money  at 
6%  to  build  Radburn?  You  can  do  this  by  buy- 
ing City  Housing  Corporation  6%  Limited  Div- 
idend Stock  in  units  of $100  or  more. The  present 
paid  in  capital  of  the  company  is  $2,507,400  and 
it  has  an  earned  surplus  of  $333,000. 

Let  us  give  you  more  information  about  the 
safety  of  this  stock  as  an  investment  as  well  as 
the  company's  concrete  program  to  relieve  hous- 
ing congestion. Write  to  the  City  Housing  Corpo- 
ration, 1 8  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City,  or 
send  in  the  coupon  below. 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A  Limited  Dividend  Company —  Organized 
to  Build  Better  Homes  and  Communities 

1 8  E.  48th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Directors:  Alexander  M.  Bing,  Presidtat,  Wm.  Sloane  Coffin, 
yicc-Prctidctit,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  John  C.  Agar,  Leo  S.  Bing, 
Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.,  Johnston  deForest,  Thomas  C.  Desmond, 
Douglas  L.  Elliman,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Arthur  Lehman,  Frank 
Lord,  V.  Everit  Macy,  John  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer, 
Robert  E.  Simon 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


City    Housing 
C  o  rpo  ration 

1 8  East  48  th 
Street,  New  York 

S.G.-ll     . 


Please  send  me  information  about  Radburn, 
the  model  city,  and  your  stock  yielding  6% 
income. 


Addrtu 
City 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  or  to  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company, 

4jrd  Street  and  Madison    Avenue,  or  American    Exchange    Irving  Trust 

Company,  J4th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

intCiTLMI8'  F'  Roberts°n  Jones,  President, 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
lo  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
J500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 

CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover.  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen  M.D  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especally  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS    FOR    THE    HARD    OF 


,  INC.-Promo.es  ,h,  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Prei.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 

!?Cre,tarfc  wB"&    £      Wright-      1601—  35th 
Street,    N.W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 


"of  '"n'ecSy 

public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
des,gned  to  pron^tc  the  best  ,n,er£tf  sofat  °° 

blind.      Supported    by   Toluntary   contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 


.  for    betterment  of   condi- 

mnnni,m    P0m.r  .sch001'    institution    and    com- 
munity.     Pubhshes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
liconoimcs;   office  of  editor,  617   Mills  Bldg 
Washington,    D.     C.;    of    business    managfr 
1   East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
lo  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
H?L  '°n'  to  ??mbat  Prostitution  and  sex 

delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases-  to 
advise  ,n  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL  OF  CANCER-or.  George  * 

Soper  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 

lI 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

L  ,C'~16  East  53rd  Street.  New  York 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
poymg  h.ghest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
lies,  trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 

man"Direc,°orr  mf°rmati0n   ^"^  J"'   P"1' 

ASSOCIATION  TO   PROMOTE  PROP- 
ER   HOUSING  FOR  GIRLS,   INC.— 

Bureau  of  Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses 
for  girl,  108  East  30th  Street.  Investigated 
rooms  free  service. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE—  ,5,  Fifth  Avenue 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer.  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkinsf  Exec.  SecY 

THE   CHILDREN'S   VILLAGE,    INCOR- 

PORATED  -  Dobbs-Ferrv-on-Hudson.   New 


York.       A     national,     non-sectarian     training 

(In 


school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement— ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contribution!.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
'<on  and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 

I  .      Hill. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS — 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Purpose:  to  unify  effort  by  consultation  and 
cooperation  in  action,  and  to  represent  Prot- 
estant church  women  in  such  national  move- 
ments as  they  desire  to  promote  interdenomi- 
nationally. 

Florence  E.   Quinlan,   Executive   Secretary. 

Migrant  Work,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Women's  interdenominational  groups — state 
and  local — are  promoted. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace 

President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Deft,  of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.    F. 

E.  Johnion,   Sec'y. 

Commissions;  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


Practical  Idealism 

WISDOM    consists    in    knowing 
what  to  do  next,"  says   Secre- 
tary Hoover,   "not  in  debates  on  per- 
fection." 

Not  that  there  is  any  quarrel  with 
perfection ;  the  ideal  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  But  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  spent  in  talking  about 
the  rosy  future  might  better  be  spent 
in  improving  the  present.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  perfection.  It  is  a  long 
drive  over  a  bumpy  highway.  The 
man  most  likely  to  arrive  is  he  who 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  ruts  and  stones, 
and  knows  what  to  do  next. 

In  San  Francisco,  June  26  to  July 
3,  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  you  will  find  a  happy  balance 
of  the  ideal  and  the  practical.  There 
will  be  debates  on  perfection,  but  they 
will  be  brought  down  to  practical 
workaday  situations  by  men  and  women 
who  have  learned  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  road. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF 
HIBITION     AND     THE     NEC! 

H.    J.  Mason,    Director,    Research    aid 

hcity.  M.    W.    Dogan,   President;    1    3 

Penn,  Founder.      Wiley     College,     Ml 
Texas. 

HUDSON    GUILD— 436     West     27,h 
Dr.    John    L.    Elliott,    head    worker, 
sectarian    neighborhood    house;     organii 
make  effective  in  the  community   better! 
of     living     and     working     together     thll 
operative   effort.      Social,   educational,  i] 
tional    activities    for    men,    women,    anM 
dren.     Health  Work;  Athletics;  NeidH 
Theatre;    Mental    Hygiene    clinic.      Sup] 
by   voluntary   contributions    and    membeil 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  Tjt] 
ELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 2;    West  '< 

Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  | 
dent;  Sherrard  Ewing,  General  IJiik 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  M 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  elTori 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
ice  points  and  in  improving  standap 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  i 
mented  by  gifts  from  interested  indivi 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  i 
SIGN  OF  HELP— 27     West     25th 

New   York.     Agency  of  the  Episcopal  C 
dealing    with    problems    of    unadjusted 
through  social  case  work  method.     Sevel 
units      have     been     established,     mainta  I 
staffs  of  trained   case  workers  in  nine  1 1 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOU 
WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN   ASSOI. 

TIONS Mrs.   Robert  E.   Speer,  presi 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secre 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  £ 
Associate  Secretaries;  600  Lexington  At. 
New  York  City.  This  organization  i 
tains^  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
retaries  for  advisory  work  in  the  U 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  01 
half  of  the  industrial,  business,  stu 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  yoi( 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretariei 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  1 
America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM»  j 

TEE —  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  I 
retary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  cor 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  » 
on  administration:  to  furnish  inform; 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  ' 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE  AS 

CIATION  INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1! 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  91 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  tlie  buililin 
character  in  the  children  of  America  thr 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  ho 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in 
operation  with  other  organizations,  to 
mate  and  disseminate  educational  materii' 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  cli 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Kn 
hood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  scl 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  f< 


acter   training   through    actual    practice. 
cers:     Dr.     John    H.     Finley,    Pres.; 
F.    Powlison,    Gen.    Sec'y. 


cir 
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THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    P< 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC  -Dr.  wil 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Cb.- 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarenc 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  : 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hyg 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemim 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  ; 
other  mental  problems  in  human  beha-' 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  (: 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $ 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  mow' 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VIS 
ING  TEACHERS— 8  West  40th 
New  York.  H.  W.  Nudd,  Chairman;  J 
F.  Culbert,  Sec'y.  Maintains  field  staff 
advisory  service.  Recommends  candid 
for  positions  and  awards  fellowships. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


NAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

K — Porter  R.  Lee,  president,  New 
,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
,ong  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
n  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
umanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
enry  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
rmanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin, 
fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con* 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929. 
edings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
ibers  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
pe  dollars. 

)NAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
TEACHERS —  Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Marr*, 
aident.      Mrs.   A.    C.    Watkins,    Executive 
itary,     1201     Sixteenth     Street,     N,     W., 
lington,    D.    C.     To    develop    cooperation     ! 
len    home  and    school,    and   an   informed     ' 
opinion     which     will     secure     highest     ' 
antages   for  all  children. 

3NAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
3LORED  PEOPLE,  Inc. — 370  Seventh 
enue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodor* 
isevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
oreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth,  j 
•surer;  Miss  Belle  Davit,  Executive 
.retary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among   colored    people. 
To  create  and   stimulate  health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among   the   col* 
ored  people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To  recruit,  help  educate  and  place  young 

colored  women  in  public  health   work. 
Vork      supported      by      membership      and 
voluntary     contributions. 

lONAL      SOCIETY      FOR      THE 
/ENTION     OF     BLINDNESS — 

...  H.    Carris,   Managing   Director;    Mrs. 

nifred   Hathaway,    Associate   Director;   B. 

nklin    Royer,     M.D.,     Medical     Director; 

anor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
nue.  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
es  in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
of  preventing  blindness  and  conserrini 
.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slid**, 

ures,    charts    and    co-operation    in    sight- 

'ing  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL     FEDERATION     OF     DAY 

NURSERIES Mrs.  Hermann  Biggs,  Pres- 

ident.  Purpose  to  disseminate  knowledge  to 
all  nurseries.  Office,  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS-  At  the  Chil- 
dren'* Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hud*on,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollings  worth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
icc'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION— Mrs.  Ella  A. 
Boole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of 
endeavor.  Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  B  rancher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUND  ATION— For  th« 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publication* 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request . 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE-  An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Hol*ey. 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Al». 

THE  WOMEN'S  FOUNDATION  FOR 
HEALTH,  Inc. —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Lenna  L.  Mean*,  M.D.,  Med.  Dir. 
To  create,  among  the  apparently  well,  an  in- 
dividual and  community  health  consciousness 
by  interpreting  the  technique  of  the  health 
examination  and  a  definitely  prescribed  health 
building  program  with  Positive  Health  ai 
the  ultimate  goal.  Official  Text:  Hand- 
book on  Positive  Health,  $1.50.  Course*  in 
Good  Body  Mechanics  adapted  to  group  and 
individual  needs. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA A     cooperative      Educational 

Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 

Graphic:    30c    per    actual    line 
(12  insertions  a  year) 

Midmonthly:  28c  per  actual  line 
(24  insertions  a  year) 


'tinned  from  page  219)  (preceded  by  the  false  dawn) 

soon     thereafter     could     be     heard     on     every     side     the 
rustling   of    falling   leaves.     It   was   as   though   a   hard 
overnight  had   killed  the  rank  growth   of  war   emotions 
deals.    The  murmur  of  private  interests  rose  into  a  great 
that  swept  across  the  land,  stripping  the  trees  of  public 
:e   bare.     The   hopes   of   youth   were   thick   as    they    fell; 
there  came  back  to  me  many  times  the  prophecy  of  Jane 
ms  when  the   European   war  began  in   1914:   "This  will 
ck  progress  for  a  generation." 
mething  of  this  sense  of  frustration  gripped  me  as  I  lay 
:d   recovering   from   influenza   shortly   after   New   Year's, 
There   was   one   hope   of    a   fight   for  something  worth 
still  left.    Wilson  had  been  defeated  in  the  fall  elections 
918.     In   the   swing  back   to   the    Republicans,   there   was 
one    first-class    leader    in    sight.     The    old    guard    must 
ow  its  animosities  and  turn  to  him.     In  fact,  I  knew  of 
in  recent  overtures  that  were  quite  significant.  .  .  .  The 
lone    rang.     A   reporter   for   an   afternoon   paper   was    on 
ire:  Did  I  know  that  Roosevelt  had  died  in  his  sleep  the 
:flt  before?  ...  I  was  weak  with  fever.    I  could  only  press 
imace  into  the  pillow  and  cry  like  a  child.    There  were  many 
rs  who  wept  that  day. 

'ith  the  stopping  of  the  war  and  the  death  of  Roosevelt, 
came  to  the  end  of  an  era  in  America.  It  is  true  that 
son  lived  a  little  longer  and  that  some  Wilsonian  leadership 
ived  in  a  measure  until  1924.  It  is  true  that  LaFollette, 
forerunner  of  both  Roosevelt  and  Wilson,  rallied  a 
glot  army  for  a  last  campaign  in  1924.  It  is  true  that 
in  lingered  on  to  participate  ingloriously  in  the  Battle  of 
ton  where  the  simian  ancestry  of  mankind  was  demon- 


strated  by  those  who  denied  it.  But  regardless  of  these  twilight 
activities,  the  day  was  done  and  the  impulse  of  that 
progressivism  which  had  inspired  my  generation  ceased  at  the 
end  of  the  World  War  when  the  first  of  its  four  great 
leaders  died. 

We  had  stood  at  Armageddon  and  demanded  that  the 
economic  rulers — the  invisible  government — cease  to  rule  us, 
a  preposterous  demand  that  those  who  had  the  power  to  rule 
should  forswear  their  authority.  Since  then  the  invisible 
government  has  grown  strong  enough  to  become  visible.  This 
visible  government  is  the  inevitable  growth  of  certain  insti- 
tutions of  government.  These  institutions  were  the  natural 
products  of  habits  and  customs  and  beliefs  that  are  the 
foundation  of  all  law.  If  our  habits,  our  customs  and  our 
beliefs  have  changed,  there  must  come  changes  in  institutions 
if  we  are  to  have  a  representative  and  not  an  imposed 
government. 

The  progressivism  that  will  succeed  Roosevelt  progressivism 
will  demand  some  radical  changes  in  government  to  correspond 
with  radical  changes  in  habits,  customs  and  beliefs  that  came 
into  the  lives  of  the  people  during  the  period  from  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  end  of  the  World  War.  It  will  be  a 
new  generation,  not  bred  into  the  old  ways,  that  will  catch  the 
vision  of  a  new  day  and  will  seek  a  new  highway  to  our 
ancient  goal. 

In  the  wandering  footprints  of  the  confused  leadership  of 
the  last  eight  years,  there  appears  no  path  of  promise ;  but 
there  are  some  indications  of  the  "direction  in  which  the  young 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow  will  probably  move  when  they 
become  weary  of  marching  round  and  round  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  fathers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


1 12  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITV 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  woman  over  thirty,  with 
some  executive  ability,  for  Supervisor  of  play- 
ground and  neighborhood  center.  Desirable  qual- 
ifications: Some  experience  in  social  service,  in- 
terest in  progressive  educational  projects  and 
knowledge  of  recreation  techniques.  6341 
SUSVKY. 


WANTED:  EMPLOYMENT  SECRETARY 
for  Working  Girls  Club  of  400  members.  Ex- 
perience in  Social  Case  Work  and  Placement 
work  with  Girls  required.  Good  salary  to  person 
with  adequate  training  and  background.  Reply, 
Huntington  Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Experienced  family  case  worker 
in  mid-western  city  of  125,000.  College  graduate 
with  school  of  social  work  training  preferred. 
Beginning  salary  $1,800.  6347  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Trained  Jewish  case  worker  in 
large  Mid-Western  city.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  6339  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Jewish  young  man  to  assist  in 
boys  delinquency  work  in  large  Mid-Western 
city.  Training  and  experience  essential.  6340 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Man  over  thirty  with  some  settle- 
ment or  Jewish  Community  Center  experience,  as 
assistant  to  the  head  resident  of  a  large  settle- 
ment located  in  a  Jewish  Neighborhood  not  in 
New  York  City.  Resident  position.  Apply  6342 
Su»v*Y. 


COMMUNITY  HOUSE  in  New  York  City 
has  an  opening  for  woman  who  has  executive 
ability  to  assist  headworker.  Must  understand 
work  with  young  people.  State  age  and  qualifi- 
cation. 6371  SURVEY. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Girls'  Cottage 
Industrial  School,  Sweetsburg,  Province  ol 
Quebec,  Canada.  School  cares  for  Non-Catholic 
juvenile  delinquents  of  province.  Capacity  forty 
girls.  Situated  in  country  town  fifty  miles  from 
Montreal.  Opportuniy  for  interesting  and  con- 
structive work.  Salary  $1800  per  annum  and 
maintenance.  Apply  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
Cotton,  1227  Sherbrooke  Street  W.,  Montreal, 
Canada. 


WANTED:  Man  case  worker  to  conduct  cen- 
tralized bureau  for  homeless  men.  Family  case 
work  training  required.  Salary  $2400.  Middle- 
west.  6363  SURVEY. 


IF   CHILD    STUDY   appeals   to   you   and   you 
!     like  country  life,  if  you  enjoy  housework  and  are 
a  companionable   person,    we   have    an    offer    that 
will  interest  you.     6364   SURVEY. 


HEALTH    OFFICER    wanted    for    Sheboygan, 

Wis.      City    of     40,000.      Must    be    a     physician. 

Address    City   Clerk   for   further   information   and 

application    blanks.     Applications   will   be   received 

I    not  later  than  May  15,  1929. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


MEN    WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the  field  of 
institution  and  social  work  are  wanted  as 
students  in  The  National  Training  School  for 
Institution  Executives  and  Other  Workers.  See 

:lassified   Ad  on  Page   ',•:-.. 


INSTITUTIONAL     AND     WELFARE     SERVICE 

Patronage    of    this    Department   of 
THE    WILLIS    HAWLEY    EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers,  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications  and   Correspondence  to   OLIVE    P.    HAWLEY,    Director 
12   Court   St.,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y.  Phones   Triangle    0447-8 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the  right  person  takes  experience  and  a  fine  judgment  of  per- 
sonalities.    We  are  qualified  to  do  the  preliminary  selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare    and    Religious    Organization*    with    executive 
lecretariej,  club  and  recreation  leaders,  psychiatric  social  workers,  public  health 
nurses,  church  secretaries,  and   other   personnel. 

For  Institution*:  superintendents  and  assistants,  children's  supervisors,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospital*:  superintendents,  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
technicians,  occupational  therapists,  historians,  and  office  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East    Forty-second    Street 
New  York,    N.   Y. 

Our   service   to   employers   is   without   charge 


Aoency    Telephone 
Ashland   6000 


Collegiate  Servic 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Wan  \ 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work   Dept.    in  charge  of    Pauline 
Strode,    Ph.B.     University    of    Chicago    il 
graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civici   il 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  In 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENC 
18  EAST  41ST  STREET,  NEW  Yo«j 

Lexington    2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  thoM  wl 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  the, 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographer  I 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  worker 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigratioi 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  other*. 


NEW  YORK  EXCHANGE  for  WOMANS  WOR 

VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 

(.Agency) 

641    Madison    Avenue  Plaza  233' 

Offers    placement    service    for    secrettr 
stenographers     with      COLLEGE     BACE 
GROUND   and    for   executives   in   all   typ<  I 
of  food  work.     Applications  must  be  mid 
in  person. 


CHICAGO  COLLEGIATE 
BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATION! 

Sponsored    by    College    Alumnae    Clubs 

Chicago 
VOCATIONAL     INFORMATION    ANC 

PLACEMENT 
Business  —  Domestic  Science  —  Scientific  - 

Social   Service 
MRS.    MARGUERITE   HEWITT    McDANiKL 

Managing    Director 

5  South   Wabash   Avenue 

Chicago,   Illinois 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  by  Child-C 
Agency,  New  York,  experienced  Jewish  t< 
worker,  preferably  a  graduate  of  a  professit 
school  of  social  work.  6374  SURVEY. 


SERVICE  TAILORING 


WELL-KNOWN  for  beautiful  cleaning  ; 
artistic  dyeing.  Garments  neatly  pres^'l.  I'h 
and  mail  orders  promptly  attended  to.  A  li 
cheaper — a  little  better. 

Service  Tailoring   Co.,  69  West  10th   Stre 
New  York   City.     Algonquin   5347. 


HOME-MAKING 
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"Home -Making  as  a  Profession 

Is  a  30-pp.   111.   handbook— It's  FREE.    Home-stud! 

Domestic    Science   courses,   for   teaching,    inaUtutlol 

management,  etc.,   and  for   home   roaklnj:   efficiency 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chin 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  Prepari 

special  articles,  pape 

speeches,    debates.     Expert,    scholarly    M 
vice.    AUTHORS'     RESEARCH     BUREAU,    i 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SURVEY) 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

JPERINTENDENT     of  Jewish     Orphanage 

Jfor  vacancy.     17   years'  experience  in  child 

dire     work.      Nine    years  as    superintendent. 

cEe    graduate.      Married.  6358    SURVEY. 

ftPERIENCED      NURSERY     NURSE     de- 
fjf  position    in    a    small    Orphanage.      Capable 
jjfckness.     6355   SURVEY. 

IIECUTIVE:  College  Graduate,  ten  years' 
Itience  in  family  welfare  work  and  hospital 

i  service,  wishes  to  change  her  position, 
Ij  near  Philadelphia.  Address  6354  SURVEY. 

JIOMAN,  good  appearance  and  personality, 
tlLugh  general  institutional  experience,  wishes 
•MOD;  charge  of  supplies  or  office.  Employed, 
Mi  change,  best  references.  6338  SURVEY. 

(DUNG   MAN,   36,   long   experience  managing 

I    wishes    position    as    supervisor.      Available 

Sftdiately.     Best  of  references.     6350    SURVEY. 

])YS      WORKER:      Agriculturalist;      manual 
,     clubs,    classes,    camp,     college    courses, 
interest.     Wide  institution  experience.     Re- 
6359  SURVEY. 


tPERIENCED,    TRAINED    EXECUTIVE 
•uperintendency    child-caring    institution ; 
gh  knowledge  of  work;  active,  progressive. 
SURVEY. 

'ANTED:  Position  as  Superintendent  in  small 
tutution  for  delinquent  boys,  have  had  fifteen 
m  experience.  Can  furnish  splendid  references. 
61  SURVEY. 

IAN  desires  position  as  recreation  director 
Mmall  city  or  athletic  and  water  front  director 
iioys'  camp.  6366  SURVEY. 

If  ANTED:  Interesting  summer  job  by  young 
loan,  high  school  teacher  of  English  and 
Ifchology.  6367  SURVEY. 

DRAMATIC  DIRECTOR:  Young  woman  with 
Ifial  training  and  experience  available  for 
I  time  work,  September,  New  York  City. 
fUement  School,  or  church  group.  6368 


SUPERINTENDENT,    age    45,    with    Imspital 
If   institution    training,    now    employed,    wishes 
.,;     a    change.     Furnish     best     references. 
(fried.     6361   SURVEY. 

IBANDYAND  WILLING  WORKER  with 
<»p  experience,  ready  to  help  with  chores  to 
If  full  capacity,  seeks  a  place  in  a  camp  with 
(kernel  environment.  Expects  an  honorarium 
II  to  exceed  $100  at  the  end  of  season.  6369 

IjUVEY. 

WANTED,  by  thoroughly  trained  crafts  and 
L  worker,  position  preferably  vicinity  of  New 
Ilk  or  Middle  West.  References  and  par- 
thlars.  Position  wanted  by  September  1st. 
Alress  6357  SURVEY. 

IfWO  YOUNG  COLORED  MEN  about  to 
g.duate  from  a  school  which  is  a  member  of 

•  Association   of   Schools  of  Professional   Social 
i>rk  desire   positions.     They   have   A.B.   degrees 

•  m  Al  colleges  in  addition  to  their  social  work 
Mining.     They   will   consider   any   type  of   social 
•rk,    although    they     prefer    industrial    welfare 
•wk.     6373   SURVEY. 


Please  Remit 

cash  with  order 
in  sending  Class  • 
ified  Advertise  - 

ments    to    Survey  Graphic    or  Survey 

Midmonthly. 

Address 

CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING   DEPT. 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


Social  Work  ? 
Positions 

open  now  for 


Supervisor,  child  caring  socie-     | 
ty,  mid  west 

Supervisor,      family      society, 
south,  east,  west 
Senior  case  workers 
Executive  and  staff,   psychia- 
tric clinic,  west,  south 
County    secretary,    family    or 
children's  work,  south,  east 


(Agency) 


130  EAST  32nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  proven  ability,  15  years  in 
recreational  and  social  work.  Management  and 
direction  financial  campaigns.  Community  or- 
ganizer, recreational  centers,  playgrounds  and 
industrial  recreation.  6370  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  by  capable,  efficient 
woman;  three  years'  experience  as  dietician  in 
large  state  institution.  Three  years'  nursing 
experience.  Especially  adapted  in  handling  girls. 
Can  keep  food  cost  down  and  food  value  up. 
Best  references.  6372  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  wants  position  in  or  near 
Philadelphia.  Experienced  in  boys'  work.  6362 
SURVEY. 

TEACHER,  college  graduate,  wishes  to  tour 
Europe  this  summer.  Will  go  as  governess, 
chaperone  or  companion.  Bertha  Brown,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE:  Middle  aged 
married  man  with  several  years  of  institutional 
experience,  now  employed  in  a  large  institution, 
desires  a  position  as  assistant  superintendent  or 
principal.  Strong  disciplinarian.  6375  SURVEY. 

CAMP  OR  PLAYGROUND  position  wanted 
for  Ohio  primary  teacher,  musical.  Appreciation 
of  her  ability  with  my  little  boy  prompts  this 
advertisement  by  librarian.  6356  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  of  experience  in  institutional  work 
desires  a  position  as  matron,  in  an  orphanage, 
home  for  aged,  day  nursery,  or  as  boys  super- 
visor. Preferably  in  South  or  North  Dakota. 
Protestant.  Write  Box  118,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota. 

WANTED:  position  as  matron  in  institution 
or  headworker  or  assistant  in  settlement  by  wo- 
man of  varied  experience  in  welfare  work.  6334 

SURVEY. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  WOMAN.  Three  years 
as  executive  secretary  of  large  civic  organization. 
Experienced  in  publicity  work  and  editing  _  of 
organization  bulletin.  Attractive  personality, 
meets  public  well,  highly  recommended.  6345 
SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice   Bradley,   famous   expert, 
hows  just  how  to  make  home  cook- 
,      ake-  making,    candy  -  making 
give  bi«  profits      How  to  cater,  run 
ible    TEA    ROOMS,  Motor  Inn*.    CaleUr- 

— ov«r  61  W»y»   to   Make    Money,   m   your 

own   butineM  or    good    poaitioni.     Write    today    for 
illua.     bookl*t,    "Cookie*     for    Profit,"     it's    FREE. 
America*  School  »f  Horn*  Economic^  871  K.  68th  St.,  Cbic*to 


DO  YOU  KNOW 
THE  NEED 


for      trained      executives      and 

other  workers   in    institutions? 
Do  you   realize  the  constant  demand 
from    Boards    of    Directors   for    prac- 
tically   trained    workers    to    fill     im- 
portant positions? 

The  National  Training  School  for 
Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  tech- 
nical training,  for  this  field.  The 
first  School  of  its  type  in  the 
country. 

Twelve  Week  Spring  Course  now 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Summer  Institute 

to  be  conducted  at 
The  Children's  Village 

July  9  to   August  20 
Registrations   now  open. 

A  ddress : 

MR.  LEON   C.   FAULKNER 
Managing   Director 


MR.    LEONARD    W.    MAYO 
Dean 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT  TO 
RENT 

119  EAST  17th  STREET,  near  Irving  Place. 
Two  rooms,  completely  furnished,  tiled  bath  with 
shower,  kitchenette  living  room  16  by  18  feet, 
bedroom;  Oriental  rug,  Orthophonic  victrola: 
2nd  floor  rear,  cool  in  summer.  Sublease,  May 
1st  to  Oct.  1st;  $70  monthly.  Box  6365  SURVEY. 
or  phone  Stuyvesant  0392. 

APARTMENT    TO    SHARE 


YOUNG    WOMAN    wanted    to  share    large, 

modern    studio    and    bedroom   with  girl    student. 

Just  off    Fifth   Avenue,   down-town.  Reasonable. 
6351  SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS 

CANDY  MAKING  tot  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies: 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Are.,  Chicago. 

TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP,  A  Practical  Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute, 
3500  Douglas  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single 
Copy  $.50. 


PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  year.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

APPEAL 


IS  THERE  A  READER  of  The  Survey  who 
would  be  interested  in  financially  aiding  girl 
student  to  give  full  time  to  her  studies  for  six 
months?  Teacher,  6352  SURVEY. 
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A  Complete  Service- 

PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

LITHOGRAPHING 

MULTIGRAPHING 

LETTER  -  WRITING 

ADDRESSING    &    MAILING 

MARTIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

129  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Canal  4409 


^Better—  Cheaper— Quicker 

We  hare   complete   equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheafrr 
than  ion  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster   Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing   Company 

34th  Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Lackawanna    1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop  Inc. 

420  East  22nd  Street 


Multi- 
graphing 

Typewriting 


I  ALGONQUIN 
5046-5047-5048 


Mailing 
Addressing 


Ask  the  Survey  About  Us! 


RESORTS 


REST   IN  ENGLAND 

Medieval  moated  farm;  simple  living; 
mild  plumbing;  ample  conversation,  and 
no  sightseeing  (unless  desired)  $20  weekly 
inclusive. 

Miss  Balfour,   New  Bells,   Haughley 

Suffolk,  England 


GIRLS  CLUB  CAMP 


HOLIDAY    FARM    CLUB— Upper   Catskills. 

For  twelve  girls,  7-10  years.    June  28th-August 
30th.,    $200.      Personal    interview    for    details. 

M.    B.    Mugford,  430   West  119th   Street, 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

OFFICE  FOR  RENT 


FOR  RENT:  Attractive  office  or  store  space 
near  Madision  Square.  Street  entrance,  paneled 
walls,  open  fireplace,  suitable  for  meetings, 
15'x60'.  Inquire,  Our  Cafeteria  49  East  25th 
St.  Ashland  6403. 


Estate 


NEW  YORK 


Beautiful  and  inexpensive  farms, 
within  90  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Views  of  Catskills,  woods, 
water,  rolling  country.  Excellent 
train  service,  fine  roads.  Farms 
or  land  suitable  for  weekend  ar 
summer  homes. 

MRS.  J.  R.  BOURNE 

MRS.  HARRY  YAGER 

RHINEBECK,  X.  Y. 


VERMONT 


Four  lots,  aggregating  60'  x  300'  on   Mississipi 
and  electric  to  Minneapolis.     Also  1   6-10  A  woo 
land,    Hennipin    Co.,    near    lake.      Also:    Forev< 
right     to     quarry     land     in     Vermont,     includi) 
factory  site,  water,  and  right  of  way,  near  R. 
A.    A.    FLAGG,    156    Ferguson    Avenue 
Burlington,  Vt.      Tel.:  1122R 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAG1 

furnished    for   six.     Two   miles    from   lat 
sports.     Rent   $40   a   month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 
Agencies,    Indianapolis. 


NEW  YORK 

"HEART'S  DESIRE  CAMP" 
Adirondack  Mountain* 

Furnished  cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  open  fireplac 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  electrk  lights.  $2 
for  season.  Central  for  touring.  A  quiet  pla 
to  rest.  ALMON  WARD,  Ja*.  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE   OWNERSHIP.    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION.   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1929. 

State  of  New   York,        I 
County  of  New  York,     f      ss' 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  D.  Kenderdine,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  foV  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,_  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,   and   business  manager  are:      Publisher,    Survey   Associates,    Inc.,    112 
East    19    Street,    New    York    City;    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,     112    East    19 
Street,    New   Yerk    City;      Managing    Editor,    Arthur    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;    Business   Manager,  John   D.    Kenderdine,    112    East 
19  Street,  New   York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must    be   stated   and    also    immediately   thereunder   the   names   and   add-esses 
of    stockholders   owning   or    holding  one   per   cent   or   more   of   total    amount 
of  stock.      If  not  owned   by  a  corporation,   the  names   and   addresses  of  the 
individual  owners   must  be   given.      If  owned   by  a   firm,  company,   or  other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)    Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St., 
New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 


New  York  with  over  1,800  members.  It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  Presiden 
Robert  W.  deForest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Vice-President 
Julian  W.  Mack,  1224  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  V.  Evei 
Macy,  "Chilmark,"  Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Hallowell,  1 
East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Secretary,  John  P.  Gavit,  112  East  : 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Stret 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That   the  known   bondholders,   mortgagees,    and   other   security   holde. 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgage 
or  other  securities  are:     (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  th~  names  of  the  owner 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stoc 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  compai 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  tl 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  nan 
of  the  person  or  corporation  fer  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;    al 
that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's   ft 
knowledge  and    belief   as   to   the  circumstances   and    conditions   under   whic 
stockholders  and  security   holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  tl 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  tb  ! 
of  a   bona  fide   owner;   and   this   affiant  has   no  reason  to   beh'eve  that  ai 
other   person,  association,   or  corporation   has   any   interest  direct  or  indire 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]     JOHN  D.   KENDERDINE,   Business   Manager 
Sworn  to  and   subscribed    before  me  this  19th  day  of  March,   1929. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commissioner  of   Deeds,    City   of   New   Yorl 

New    York   County    Clerk's    No.    156;    Ne 

York  County  Register's   No.    55-O. 

My    Commission    Expires    May    15,    1930. 
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America's  Oldest   University 

Offers  Attractive 

Courses 

SummerSchool  of  National  University 

in  Mexico  City  Invites  Foreign 

Teachers  and  Students  to 

Study    Spanish    and 

Mexican  Culture 

The  summer  of  1929  offers  teachers  and  students  from 
the  United  States,  the  Antilles,  Central  America  and 
other  countries  another  delightful  opportunity  to  travel 
and  study  in  Mexico.  The  ninth  session  of  the  National 
University  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City 
beginning  July  2nd  and  ending  August  17th.  The  Uni- 
versity dates  from  1551. 

Modern  art,  and  art  thousands  of  years  old  lie  within 
a  block  of  the  University  Building  in  Mexico  City. 
Diego  Rivera's  modern  interpretations  of  Mexico,  famous 
the  world  over,  are  painted  in  great  frescoes  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  the  National 
Museum,  just  a  street  away,  are  the  renowned  Aztec 
reljcs — the  Calendar  Stone,  the  Sacrificial  Stone  and 
scores  of  stone  gods,  as  well  as  marvelous  treasures  of 
Indian  and  Colonial  time. 

The  situation  of  Mexico  City  charms  the  visitor.  Look 
what  way  he  will,  the  towering  volcanoes,  Popocatepetl 
and  the  White  Woman  meet  his  eyes.  Walk  through 
the  streets  in  any  part  of  city,  and  sights  new  and 
fascinating  greet  him — the  Flower  Mart,  the  bustling 
market  places  where  native  products  are  sold;  the 
Sunday  morning  promenades  in  Chapultepec;  burro 
traffic,  and  peons  on  foot  walking  out  into  the  suburbs; 
the  grandeur  of  old  Colonial  houses  in  San  Angel  .  .^. 
these  and  a  thousand  other  interesting  sights  will  fasci- 
nate him  and  arouse  his  admiring  enthusiasm. 

Fine  modern  hotels  with  every  convenience  and  luxury 
for  the  comfort  and  delight  of  the  visitor  are  but  one 
feature  of  Mexico  City's  widely  varied  attractions.  The 
city's  claim  for  the  favorable  attention  of  the  tourist 
is  based  not  alone  upon  the  splendid  expressions  of 
modern  life  that  are  so  pleasing,  but  upon  the  historical 
background  and  all  that  it  represents  in  culture,  interest, 
novelty  and  appeal. 

The  summer  climate  of  Mexico  City  is  remarkably 
pleasant  and  invigorating.  The  warm  sunshine  is  tem- 
pered by  the  altitude  and  by  the  breezes  from  the  high 
mountain  ranges  nearby.  No  case  of  sunstroke  has  ever 
been  reported  in  Mexico  City.  The  nights  are  cool. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  School  include 
Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Spanish; 
methods  of  teaching  modern  languages;  Spanish,  His- 
panic-American and  Mexican  Literature,  Geography  and 
History  of  Mexico  and  Hispanic- America ;  political, 
economic  and  social  problems;  Mexican  and  Spanish 
Art,  folk-songs  and  dances;  commerce,  and  business. 

Students  who  comply  with  all  the  requirement*  are 
entitled  to  certificates'  of  credit  accepted  by  leading 
universities  throughout  the  world. 

Outdoor  excursions  in  summer  are  a  most  attractive 
feature  of  life  in  Mexico  City.  There  are  many  places 
of  absorbing  interest  so  near  that  they  may  be  seen  on  a 
day's  outing.  All  in  all,  the  Capital  of  Mexico  offers 
as  widely  varied  attractions  as  perhaps  any  other  great 
city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  summer  is  $30.  Living  quarters  ap- 
proved by  the  school  authorities  are  available  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 

Further  information  cheerfully  furnished  by  JOSE 
MIGUEL  BEJARANO,  Representative,  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Oh,  Come  On  — 
Plunge ! 

VV7HAT  if  the  treasury  is  low? 
*  *  Treasuries  always  are. 

Suppose  the  Conference  is  3000  miles 
away?  It  is  your  one  chance  in  a  year 
to  rub"  shoulders  with  social  workers 
who  have  faced  problems  like  yours — 
and  solved  them,  as  often  as  not. 

What  if  you  had  expected,  for  vaca' 
tion,  to  run  off  in  the  flivver  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  the  mountains?  This  is  the 
summer  for  a  real  vacation.  In  America's 
most  gorgeous  playground!  This  year 
you  can  combine  duty  and  pleasure.  If 
you  must  omit  a  National  Conference, 
do  so  when  it  is  prosaically  near  home, 
not  when  it  is  wrapped  around  with 
adventure. 

"Were  you  in  San  Francisco  in  '29?" 
will  be  asked  at  National  Conferences 
for  years  to  come.  For  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  this  year's  conference  will  set  it 
apart,  as  the  Washington  jubilee  meet- 
ing was  set  apart — an  historic  meeting 
pregnant  with  new  philosophies,  rich  in 
personal  associations. 

Cost 

A  few  rough  estimates: 

R.R.        Pullman  Living  Total 

New  York     $149.24       $76.50  $130.  $355.74 

Cleveland         116.57         65.26  125.  306.77 

Chicago            101.22         58.50  120.  279.72 

St.  Louis           96.52         58.50  115.  270.02 

Kansas    City      86.52         51.00  110.  247.52 

Vacations 

A  Vacation  Committee  has  been  set  up  to  serve 
you — composed  of  California  social  workers,  who 
know  their  country  and  will  give  your  requests  for 
information  their  personal  attention.  Address  Mrs. 
Max  Stern,  Exposition  Auditorium,  San  Francisco 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

San  Francisco      June  a6-July  3 

For   detailed    information    <writt    to   Howard    R.    Knight, 
General  Secretary,  277  E.  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Stimulants, 
Sedatives 
or  Food 


from  a  Health 
Standpoint 


1929  M.  L     t.  CO. 


THE  desire  for  extreme  slenderness  is  bringing  ests,  there  is  no  mystery  today  in  what  constitutes 

serious  consequences.  When  stimulants,  sed-  an  intelligent  diet.  The  doctor  who  would  not 

atives  or  drugs  are  substituted  for  the  food  hesitate  to  prescribe  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative  in 

needed  to  build  health  and  strength,  the  penalty  is  case  of  emergency,  would  forbid  their  use  in  place 

certain  and  severe — frequently  broken  health  and  of  needed  foods. 

sometimes  death. 

A  famous  health  expert  was  asked  bluntly,     Do 

Half-truths  are  often  more  dangerous  than  false-  you  think  stimulants  are  harmful  to  everybody,  no 

hoods.  While  it  is  true  that  an  excess  of  fat  is  matter  in  what  degree  the  stimulants  are  used?" 

undesirable  and  frequently  dangerous  in  the  later  He  said,  "Not  always,  but  everyone  should  try  to 

years  of  life,  it  is  not  true  that  young  people—  put  himself  in  such  fit  physical  condition  that  he 

under  thirty  years  of  age — can  ordinarily  expect  to  will  not  need  or  desire  artificial  stimulation.  The 

have  good  health  if  they  avoid  wholesome  body-  hunger  for  stimulants  is  an  indication  of  weaknes 


building  foods  and  persist  in  a  rigid  "re- 
ducing" diet.  There  are  certainly  more  cases 
of  tuberculosis  among  young  "underweights" 
than  there  are  among  those  of  normal 
weight. 

During  childhood  and  the  early  adult  years, 
Nature  demands  a  bodily  reserve  upon  which 
she  can  draw  in  time  of  need  to  fight  disease. 
In  youth  a  few  pounds  of  excess  weight  are  a 
valuable  protection  against  physical  break- 
down. The  sacrifice  of  this  needed  tissue  may 
result  in  permanent  injury,  although  the 
accounting  may  not  come  until  years  later. 

Despite  the  claims  of  faddists  and  selfish  inter' 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
the  privilege  of  consulting  famous  specialists  on 
important  questions  of  health.  While  the  Metro- 
politan wishes  to  point  out  most  emphatically  the 
danger  of  too  strenuous  dieting  at  the  earlier  ages, 
it  also  wishes  to  stress,  no  less  emphatically,  the 
danger  of  overweight  at  the  older  ages. 


and  evidence  of  improper  diet  or  other  in- 
correct living  habits." 

Certain  practices  trick  the  appetite  and  dull 
the  desire  for  nourishing  food.  When  the  de- 
mands of  a  normal  appetite  are  too  frequentl} 
denied,  the  appetite  may  be  lost  and  food 
made  repugnant. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  talk  to  older  people 
stubbornly  set  in  wrong  habits,  but  if  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  tomorrow  will  eat 
properly,  exercise  properly,  work  properly, 
sleep,  breathe,  stand,  walk — yes — and  thinl( 
properly,  they  and  their  children  will  have 
better  health  and  longer  lives. 


Our  booklet,  "Overweight",  tells  the  best  methods 
to  control  these  evils.  It  also  tells  what  you  should 
weigh  considering  your  age  and  height.  Ask  for 
Booklet  5-  S  9  which  will  be  mailed  free.  Address 
Booklet  Department,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force, More  new  Insurance  oachycar 
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The  Gist  of  It 

A  the   twentieth    century   swung   into   the   calendar, 
there   was    a    great    stirring    among    the    com- 
paratively few  social  workers  of  the  time.    Case 
records  were  analyzed,  bits  of  experience  added 
together,    and    national    associations    organized.     An    in- 
stigator  of  many  of  these   social   seedlings,   EDWARD  T. 
DEVINE   writes    (page    229)    of   the   twenty-five   years   of 
health  work  which  has  followed  the  organization  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis   Association.    During  that   period, 
he  has   been   engaged   in  many   social   enterprises.    He   is 
now  executive  of  the  Bellevue-Yorkville   Health   Demon- 
stration in   New  York. 

AS  regularly  as  a  piima  donna,  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE  make* 
his  final  tour  of  the  United  States,  only  to  come  again 
to  delight  a  hundred  audiences  with  his  crisp  interpre- 
tation of  things  British.  The  day  before  he  sailed  he 
sent  us  the  brief  report  of  the  situation  of  the  English 
coal-miners  on  page  231.  But  interpreting  England  to 
America  is  in  reality  only  an  interlude  in  his  chief  job, 
which  is  to  interpret  America  to  England  through  his 
work  on  the  staff  of  The  New  Statesman. 

WHY    distant    pastures    sometimes    look    too    green    is 
told   on   page   237   by   HILARY   CAMPBELL,   a  writer 
who  has  been  working  on  studies  of  placement  methods. 

LJCILE   EAVES,    as    most    Survey    readers    know    to    their 
profit,   is   director   of    research    of   the   Women's   Edu- 
cational  and   Industrial    Union  of   Boston.     Page  241. 


MARJORIE  DENT  CANDEE,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
Bellevue-Yorkville     Health    News,    which    she    de- 
scribes   on    page   243,    is   now   associated    with   the    Sea- 
men's Church  Institute. 


THE   discussion   on   page   245   by   PROFESSOR   ANNA   Y. 
REED  of  the  School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer- 
sity,  is  taken   from   a   paper   she   delivered   at   the   recent 
institute    held   jointly   by   New   York   University   and   the 
Association  for  Personality  Training. 

DR.   HERBERT  A.  TOOPS    (page   247)    is   a  member   of 
the   psychology   faculty   of   Ohio   State    University. 

/"~>HARLES  S.  JOHNSON,  formerly  editor  of  Opportunity, 
*^  is  now  director  of  the  department  of  social  science 
at  Fisk  University.  Page  249. 

A  TEACHER  of  economics  at  Brookwood  Labor  Col- 
*»  lege,  DAVID  J.  SAPOSS  is  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  labor  papers,  and  the  author  of  several  books.  Page  250. 

"VV/HAT'S  wrong  with  the  movies  so  far  as  children 
W  are  concerned,  and  how  to  remedy  the  situation, 
is  told  by  ROY  F.  WOODBURY,  director  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Department  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Buffalo,  on  page  253. 

"D  ICHMOND  D.  Moor,  who  tells  on  page  254  how  the 
•»-»•  introduction  of  a  city  plan  may  prove  the  salvation 
of  Schenectady,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  city's  leading 
lawyers  and  president  of  the  Planning  Commission. 


years  ago  LAWRENCE  A.  OXLEY  told  Survey  read- 
•  ers  of  the  initiation  of  the  Bureau  of  Work  Among 
Negroes  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  On  page  255  he  tells  of  some  of 
the  further  accomplishments  of  the  bureau  which  he  leads. 

T""HE  discussion  of  salaries  for  social  work  fledglings 
•!•  is  summed  up  in  this  issue  by  ORVILLE  ROBERTSON 
(page  260),  the  general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Omaha;  and  MARY  CLARKE  BURNETT  (page 
262),  head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Work  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 
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Where  Doctors  Racketeer 


By  MARY  ROSS 


"^  ~Tf  ~T   "TVl'ii    its    characteristic    zest    for    explosive 
%    ^/      /    action,    Chicago    has   blown    off    the    lid    of 
\  ^L    I     a.  pot  which   is  simmering  in  many  Amer- 
Y    V         ican  cities — the  controversy  between  certain 
groups   of   doctors,    and   clinics   which   treat 
ek  people   free  or  at  fees  below   the  prevailing   rates   of 
rivate  practitioners. 

At  a  turbulent  closed  session  on  April  9,  the  council  of 
ic  Chicago  Medical  Society  expelled  Dr.  Louis  E.  Schmidt 
rom  membership  because  of  his  indirect  connection  with  the 
'ublic  Health  Institute,  which  has  been  branded  as  un- 
thical  by  the  society  because  it  advertises.  The  institute 
s  a  non-profit-making  corporation,  operated  by  a  lay  board 
f  trustees,  among  whom  are  numbered  such  prominent 
hicagoans  as  Colonel  A.  A.  Sprague,  Marshall  Field  III, 
..  A.  Carpenter  and  Harold  F.  McCormick.  In  the  past 
ight  years  it  has  given  treatment  for  venereal  disease  to  more 
ban  140,000  patients  at  rates  which  are  said  to  be 
ibout  one-third  those  usually  charged  by  private 
hysicians,  but  which,  neverthe- 
ess,  yield  a  surplus  over  cost. 

Dr.   Schmidt  is  president   and 
hief  medical  officer  of  the  Illi- 
iois    Social    Hygiene    League,    a 
wholly    charitable    organization. 
>ast  year  the  league  made  a  con- 
ract  with  the  institute  whereby 
t  agreed  to  treat  in  its  free  clinic 
11   patients   applying   to   the   in- 
titute    who   could    not    pay   the 
ees ;  in  return  the  institute  agreed 
o  turn  over  $12,000  of  its  sur- 
)lus  annually  to  the  league  and 
to  provide  laboratory  and  other 
services.    "Dr.  Schmidt's  connec- 
tion with  the  Public  Health  In- 
stitute,   through     its    association 
with  the  Illinois  Social   Hygiene 
League,"     declared     the     official 


statement  of  the  society,  "caused  the  council  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  to  discipline  him  in  the  way  it  has  done." 
If  the  people  interested  in  a  reorganization  of  medical 
service  had  wished  to  arrange  an  ideal  case  to  test  the  merits 
of  the  struggle  between  newer  forms  of  clinic  organization  to 
bring  medical  treatment  within  the  reach  of  moderate  pocket- 
books  and  the  entrenched  opposition  of  the  old  line  organ- 
ized medical  group,  they  could  hardly  have  picked  more  ideal 
conditions.  Dr.  Schmidt  is  a  physician  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal and  professional  standing,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Northwestern  University  and  of  the  staff  of  half  a  dozen 
leading  hospitals,  consultant  and  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  social  hygiene  of  the  Chicago  Department  of  Health,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  organized  community  movement 
to  combat  venereal  disease.  He  served  as  a  "dollar-a-year" 
man  under  Dr.  Herman  Bundesen  when  the  latter  was 
health  commissioner  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Bundesen,  the  recent  president  of  the 
American   Public  Health  Association,   and 
coroner  of  Chicago  since  his  summary  dis- 
missal as  health  officer  with  the  change  of 
municipal  administration,  has  resigned  from 
the  Chicago   Medical   Society  in 
protest     against     Dr.     Schmidt's 
expulsion.      So     also     has     Dr. 
Rachelle  Yarros,   who   defended 
Dr.   Schmidt   at   the   meeting  of 
the  council.    Both   she   and   Dr. 
Bundesen    are    members    of    the 
board  of  directors  of  the   Social 
Hygiene    League,    as    are    Jane 
Addams,  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Rabbi  Louis  L.  Mann  and  other 
leading  citizens  of  Chicago. 

In  a  statement  read  after  the 
society's  vote  to  expel  him,  Dr. 
Schmidt   states   the   issue  clearly 
his    effort    to    make    possible 


Doug  in  Chicago  Daily  News 
Philanthropic,  but — 


as 


medical     care     for     middle-class 
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people.  A  gray-haired  man  of  sixty,  known  by  all  and  loved  by 
many,  he  could  stand  before  his  accusers  and  truthfully  say: 

I  would  be  the  last  to  engage  in  unfair  competition  against 
my  brother  physicians.  Any  of  you  who  know  me,  and  the  men 
whom  I  have  trained  in  my  practice  will  bear  witness  that 
I  have  always  given  my  time  and  energy  to  help  the  young 
physician  to  success,  and  to  help  him  make  himself  prosperous. 
We  cannot  make  all  doctors  rich  by  forming  a  trade  union. 
Ours  is  a  profession,  not  a  trade. 

We  must  keep  on  trying  to  help  the  medical  man's  lot.  But 
we  must  not  buy  him  prosperity  at  the  cost  of  the  sick.  If  we 
organize  to  bring  the  cost  of  hospital,  laboratory  and  medical 
care  within  the  purse  of  all  that  great  majority  of  our  people 
known  as  the  middle  classes  you  will  see  that  all  reputable 
capable  physicians  will  prosper  greatly. 

Through  our  connection  with  the  Public  Health  Institute  we 
[the  Illinois  Social  Hygiene  League]  have  been  able  to  increase 
our  efficiency  many  fold.  Is  it  wrong  for  medical  men  to  accept 
help  for  charitable  organizations  so  that  they  may  aid  humanity? 
Must  I  stop  that  work  because  the  Public  Health  Institute, 
through  its  lay  trustees,  advertises  the  perils  of  venereal  disease? 

I  cannot  do  it.  I  ask  that  you  councilors  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  recognize  my  position  as  ethical,  and  that  you 
here  and  now  launch  the  movement  which  will  bring  the  great 
art  of  medicine  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

THE  board  of  directors  of  the  Public  Health  Institute 
has  proposed  a  number  of  times  that  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  take  over  the  institute,  and  medical  leaders, 
including  Dr.  M.  L.  Harris,  former  president  for  the  society 
and  president-elect  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
have  urged  that  action  for  years.  The  offer  was  repeated 
on  the  night  of  Dr.  Schmidt's  expulsion,  and  referred  with- 
out comment  to  the  society's  board  of  trustees.  So  far  as 
an  outsider  can  see,  the  controlling  group  of  doctors  seem 
ready  neither  to  take  it  nor  leave  it. 

What  gives  the  conflict  an  interest  far  beyond  the  case  of 
Dr.  Schmidt  and  the  precincts  of  Chicago  is  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  be  envisaged  as  part  of  a  general  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  against  all  clinic  or- 
ganization not  directly  owned  or  controlled  by  medical 
groups.  The  present  storm  was  brewing  last  January,  when 
the  Northwest  Branch  of  the  society  sent  resolutions  to  the 
council  opposing  "a  tendency  toward  the  socialization  of 
medicine,  the  pauperizing  of  the  public  and  a  lowering  of 
medical  standards"  evinced  by  the  announcement  that  Julius 
Rosenwald  had  created  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  for  providing 
cheaper  medical  service  for  the  middle  class,  and  that 
Edward  N.  Hurley  was  contemplating  giving  a  large  sum 
for  a  like  purpose.  The  branch  requested  that  the  council 
direct  its  executive  secretary  to  devote  his  whole  energies 
"toward  combating  these  evil  measures." 

At  the  same  meeting  other  resolutions  were  offered  and 
referred  to  the  medical  policy  commission  to  the  effect  that 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society  request  that  it  should  endeavor 
to  have  a  bill  passed  prohibiting  corporations  from  practicing 
medicine ;  that  doctors  connected  with  corporations  which 
treat  patients  for  a  fee  should  be  treated  as  unethical ;  that 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society  should  control  and  manage  the 
Infant  Welfare  Society,  which  maintains  clinics  and  visiting 
nurses  for  mothers  and  children ;  and  that  any  member  of 
the  society  who  makes  charges  against  the  medical  profession 
in  lay  publications  be  regarded  as  unethical  and  asked  to 
sustain  his  charges;  and  that  all  pay  clinics  and  all  charity 
clinics  not  connected  with  medical  schools  be  discontinued. 

At  a  special  council  meeting  in  March,  the  proposed  activi- 
ties of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  were  reported  by  a  liaison  com- 
mittee which  had  met  with  Edwin  R.  Embree  and  Michael 


M.  Davis.  The  latter  had  explained  that  the  fund  cor 
templated  working  through  organizations  already  in  e.> 
istence — not  creating  new  medical  centers  or  institutions— 
to  improve  the  quality  of  medical  service  for  persons  c 
moderate  means.  They  emphasized  the  fact  that  doctor 
should  be  adequately  paid,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  t 
promote  an  extension  of  charity  service.  The  liaison  com 
mittee  declared  that  it  foresaw  "no  immediate  peril  in  th 
activities  of  the  foundation  at  this  time,  but  coupled  witl 
the  proposed  Catholic  maternity  hospital  and  the  Hurle 
project  it  felt  a  condition  was  developing  in  Chicago  tha 
should  have  the  serious  consideration  of  the  council.  .  . 
It  is  felt  that  the  medical  profession  must  work  out  sonr 
plan  to  forestall  the  necessity  of  such  activities  as  the  Rosen 
wald  Foundation  thinks  necessary." 

Dr.  M.  L.  Harris  again  emphasized  the  fact  that  th< 
society  had  failed  to  take  leadership  by  refusing  to  take  ove 
the  Public  Health  Institute  itself  and  develop  it  to  treat  al 
types  of  patients,  adding  "By  this  lack  of  interest  we  los 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do  something  that  would  be  no 
alone  a  direct  benefit  to  the  people  but  a  direct  benefit  to  th' 
profession  in  a  financial  way.  ...  If  the  profession  does  no 
do  this,  the  public  is  going  to  do  it  for  us."  Not,  the  outside 
might  comment,  if  the  profession  can  help  it,  even  thougl 
all  it  does  is  to  throw  sand  into  the  bearings. 

The  Rosenwald  Fund  has  been  mentioned  again  in  con 
nection  with  the  case  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  but  so  far  n< 
further  action  is  known  to  have  been  taken  against  its  plans 
A  statement  from  the  fund  published  on  April  n  reiterate 
its  aim  to  bring  self-supporting  medical  service  within  thi 
reach  of  families  of  moderate  means,  and  asserts  its  belie 
that  the  real  leaders  among  the  physicians  can  be  countec 
upon  to  support  sound  and  progressive  measures.  "It  i: 
true,"  the  statement  continues,  "that,  as  the  Chicago  Medica 
Society  says,  physicians  themselves  are  unable  to  contro 
certain  of  the  important  elements  in  the  cost  of  medical  care 
such  as  hospitals,  laboratories  and  medicines.  It  is  just  for 
that  reason  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  to  join  with 
the  medical  profession  in  this  effort.  Cooperative  action  by 
doctors  and  the  general  public  is  necessary." 
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STREAMER  headlines  across  the  front  pages  of  tl 
Chicago  newspapers  evince  the  keen  public  interest  ir 
the  battle  between  the  doctors,  while  editorial  comment  i; 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  medical  leaders  must  squarely 
face  the  issue  of  evolving  an  organization  which  brings 
adequate  medical  care  within  the  means  of  ordinary  people 
or  be  prepared  to  see  others  do  it  for  them.  Chicago  loves 
a  good  fight,  and  this  is  one  quite  in  its  tradition  and  one 
which  touches  the  very  sensitive  pocket-nerve  and  the  per- 
sonal needs  of  the  great  masses  for  whom  Dr.  Schmidt  and 
other  medical  leaders  plead.  Public  sympathy  seems  clearly 
on  the  side  of  the  man  who  for  the  moment  is  the  loser. 
Under  the  organization  of  the  medical  profession  Dr. 
Schmidt  has  the  right  of  appeal,  but  probably  little  chance  of 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  which 
automatically  bars  him  from  membership  in  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  well.  Colonel  A.  A.  Sprague,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Public  Health  Institute,  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "The  methods  employed  by  the  medical  society)] 
against  Dr.  Schmidt  and  against  the  Public  Health  Institute1 
are  reminiscent  of  the  methods  of  intimidation  employed) 
against  recalcitrant  members  and  non-members  of  high-clas*i 
racketeering  organizations." 


The  Quarter-Century  Health  Crusade 


By   EDWARD  T.   DEVINE 


HE  few  years  following  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  the  United  States  appear,  in  retrospect,  to  have 
been  fertile  in  revolutionary  movements  for  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare.  Housing  reform,  as 
applied  to  city  tenements  and  urban  congestion, 
ates  from  that  period.  The  large  scale  sustained  effort  to 
-  '"'keep  children  out  of  industry  and  in  school  has  its  origin 
7  vt:  n  those  years.  The  School  of  Social  Work  was  coming 
e:;al  o  birth.  The  Survey  itself,  unofficial  organ  of  all  such 
Movements,  had  its  origin  in  the  modest  struggling  period- 
cals  which  in  New  York  and  Chicago  spoke  respectively 
or  organized  charity  and  the  social  settlements. 

To  the  professional   radical  the  application   of  the  term 
evolutionary  to  these  phenomena  may  seem  absurd ;  but  to 
he  detached  historian  their  claim  to  the  adjective,  whenever 
hey  are  bold  enough  to  assert  it,  may  compare  very  favor- 
bly  with  that  of  the  agitations  to  which  the  words  radical 
nd  revolutionary  are  usually  applied.  The  most  interesting 
eature   of   these  moderate,   conservative,   constructive,   pre- 
ijventive  movements,  as  we  have  been  fond  of  calling  them. 
i  Ms  that  their  critics  and  opponents  are  apt  to  be  some  en- 
Wjitrenched  financial  interest,  some  profiteers  whose  profits  are 
endangered  by  exposure.    The  writer  may  beg  indulgence 
in  recalling  that,  as  early  as  1906,  in  his  address  as  president 
of  the  National  Conference  in  Philadelphia,  he  referred  to 
this    exposure    of    the    exploitive    financial    interest    as   the 
dominant  note  in  modern  philanthropy.    In  the  public  health 
movement    inertia    and    appre- 
hensions   within     the     medical 
profession    have    perhaps    been 
a    more   serious    obstacle    than 
vested  financial  interests. 

Foremost  in  importance,  by 
common  consent,  among  all  the 
organized  social  and  health 
movements  which  are  now  thus 
completing  their  first  quarter 
centennial  is  that  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis.  Its  anni- 
versary is  fittingly  celebrated  by 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation May  27-30  in  Atlantic 
City,  where  in  1904  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
as  it  was  originally  called,  was 
founded.  Appropriately  it  came 
from  the  membership  and  with 
the  unofficial  sanction  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
Appropriately  its  first  president 
was  the  heroic  Edward  L. 
Trudeau.  Appropriately  it  in- 
cluded from  the  beginning  lay- 
men as  well  as  physicians,  both 
in  its  membership  and  in  its 
directorate.  Most  appropriately 


it  emphasized  from  the  outset  the  economic  and  social  causes 
of  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis  and  the  importance  for  cure 
and  prevention  of  food,  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  standards  of 
living,  sanitary  working  places,  freedom  from  the  pressure 
and  fatigue  of  injurious  occupations,  suitable  institutions  for 
incipient  and  for  advanced  cases,  and  above  all  public  edu- 
cation and  incomes  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  patient 
and  his  family  to  do  the  things  which  the  doctors  advise. 
The  labor  unions,  especially  those  which  represent  the 
workers  in  the  trades  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tuberculosis  were  the  dangerous  trades,  such  as  printing, 
cigar-making,  granite-cutting  and  the  hat  and  garment 
industries,  were  early  recruits  in  this  crusade.  Better  pay, 
shorter  hours,  more  sanitary  conditions  in  work-shops  and 
the  abolition  of  home  work  in  crowded  tenements,  were 
from  the  start  discovered  to  be  even  more  important  than 
hospitals  and  sanatoria  in  somewhat  the  ratio  that  preven- 
tion always  bears  to  cure. 
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King  Ediuard  the  Confessor  Applying  Faith  Healing. 
This  king  is  credited  with  having  started  the  practice  of 
touching  for  the  king's  evil,  which  is  scrofula  or  tuber- 
culosis of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  From  a  viood  cut  after 
a  draining  by  Hans  Burgkmaier,  in  Devils,  Drugs  and 
Doctors  by  Howard  W.  Haggard,  M.D.  Harpers.  $5 


N  the  course  of  the  twenty-five  years  we  may  discern  the 
broad  sweep  of  a  cycle  which  it  may  now  be  worth  while 
to  trace  more  in  detail.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  treatment  of  consumption  was  still  largely  the  concern 
of  the  family  physician  in  private  practice.  There  were,  it 
is  true,  a  few  houses  of  rest — hospitals  or  homes  to  which 
a  few  of  the  large  number  who  died  from  this  disease  were 
admitted  to  spend  their  last  days.  There  were  a  few 

embryonic  sanatoria  for  early 
cases.  There  were  a  few  special 
relief  funds  and  many  general 
relief  agencies  whose  resources 
were  available,  as  far  as  they 
would  go,  for  giving  aid  to 
consumptives  and  their  families. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  alone, 
outranked  pneumonia,  cancer, 
heart  disease  and  the  other 
causes  of  death  which  now 
compete  for  top  place  in  the 
mortality  tables.  The  old-time 
country  doctor  in  his  rounds, 
and  the  consulting  specialist  in 
the  city,  alike  could  rely  upon 
the  treatment  of  this  scourge  of 
rich  and  poor  as  the  most  de- 
pendable source  of  their  pro- 
fessional earnings. 

I  recall  how  difficult  it  was 
at  about  that  time  to  find  suit- 
able references  on  the  subject  of 
tuberculosis  for  a  university 
class  in  social  economics.  Items 
in  the  London  Lancet  and  in 
our  own  medical  journals ;  an 
occasional  paper  read  before  a 
medical  society ;  one  famous 
prize  essay;  but  no  such  books 
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for  the  social  workers,  nurses  and  the  general  public  as  now 
exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  several  five-foot  shelves ; 
no  special  periodicals;  no  proceedings  of  national  and  inter- 
national congresses  and  conferences ;  no  protracted  discussions 
in  local,  state,  and  national  conferences  of  social  workers. 
Physicians  often  did  the  right  things,  even  as  measured  by 
modern  practice ;  but  they  had  little  scientific,  authoritative 
guidance  and  they  had  done  little  to  pool  their  experience 
and  to  draw  from  the  common  stock  what  now  appear  to  be 
the  obvious  lessons. 

And  then,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  in  a  few  short  years, 
the  whole  picture  changed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze 
the  elements  of  the  revolution.  Robert  Koch's  discovery 
and  isolation  of  the  bacillus ;  Trudeau's  demonstration  of 
treatment  in  the  Adirondacks ;  the  British,  German  and 
French  experiments  with  dispensaries,  seaside  sanatoria,  and 
fresh-air  treatment;  the  steady  progress  of  clinical  practice 
and  laboratory  research ;  the  interchange  of  thought,  ob- 
servation and  criticism  among  specialists;  the  development 
of  a  technical  literature;  the  drastic  exposure  of  living  and 
working  conditions  adverse  to  health:  all  had  their  part. 
But  among  the  factors  may  we  not  claim  a  recognizable 
influence  for  that  new  interest  in  social  reform  measures, 
that  general  enlightenment  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
opening  of  the  century  and  of  which  housing  reform,  pre- 
vention of  child-labor,  the  expansion  of  the  charity  organ- 
ization movement,  and  of  the  social  settlements,  both  of 
which  had  come  from  England  twenty  years  earlier,  were 
striking  manifestations? 

A  any  rate  the  new  organized  movement  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  in  this  country,  building  on 
the  solid  foundations  of  humanitarian  impulse  and  scientific 
knowledge,  attached  at  first  to  older  existing  agencies, 
speedily  developed  its  own  independent  forms.  The  National 
Association  encouraged  the  formation  of  state  and  local 
societies,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  public 
and  voluntary,  sanatoria,  dispensaries  and  nursing  services, 
both  for  instruction  and  for  bedside  care.  The  public  health 
services,  which  had  been  developing  since  the  Civil  War, 
allied  themselves  with  the  new  movement  and  in  many 
respects  assumed  the  direction  and  control  of  it.  The  national 
and  local  societies,  with  financial  sources  assured  by  the 
popular  Christmas  Seal  Sale,  became  the  standard  example 
of  cooperative  public  health  organization.  In  it  there  was 
a  recognized  place  for  national,  state  and  municipal  official 
agencies;  for  organized  medicine,  functioning  through  na- 
tional, state  and  county  societies  and  their  official  publica- 
tions ;  for  every  variety  of  institution,  whether  supported  by 
endowment  or  voluntary  contributions,  by  religious  bodies, 
by  local  community  chests,  by  the  fees  of  patients,  or  by 
taxation;  for  organized  philanthropy:  Red  Cross,  family 
welfare  and  child  welfare  society,  health  protective  asso- 
ciation or  service  clubs ;  and  not  least  for  individuals — 
teachers,  preachers,  journalists,  or  public-spirited  citizens  of 
any  other  vocation,  who  felt  it  to  be  an  attractive  avocation 
to  help  in  this  world-wide  crusade. 

All  this  is  obviously  a  far  cry  from  the  simple  relation 
between  doctor  and  patient,  which  was  the  only  or  at  least 
the  main  defense  against  tuberculosis  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  feeble  and  inadequate  as  that  defense  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been.  Now  we  have  tax-supported  institutions;  home 
services  and  educational  propaganda ;  compulsory  registra- 
tion;  free  sputum  examinations  and  service  clinics;  nation- 
wide seal-sale  supported  organized  agencies,  vigorously 


preaching  early  diagnosis,  fresh  air  and  simple  nourishing 
food,  conscientious  precautions  and  increased  appropriations 
The  responsibility  is  no  longer  on  the  practicing  physicia: 
but  on  an  impersonal  organized  movement. 

BUT,   as  a  tabloid  might  innocently  inquire,   "What  i' 
wrong  with   this  picture?''    Well,  what   is  wrong  h 
precisely  the  notion  that  the  physician  in  general  practice  is 
any  less  responsible  than  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Professor   C.-E.   A.   Winslow,   in   his   excellent   chapter   ir 
Whither  Mankind?  intimates  that  if  the  public  health  nurse 
is  at  present  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  the  doctor  may  recove 
that  position  in  the  near  future.    The  half-humorous,  half 
patronizing    reference   by    the    public    health    nurse    to    th 
doctors    as   our    "brother     profession''    perhaps     marks     th 
turning-point   in   the   eclipse   of   the  medical   profession   by 
social   workers   and   public  health   nurses, — which   certainl 
the  leaders  in  these  newer  vocations  have  never  desired  no 
intended.    The  time  has  obviously  arrived  when  the  plac 
of  the  physician  in  private  practice  should  again  be  exalted — 
not  in  flattery,  not  in  the  absence  of  real  justification  for  i 
— but  by  such  readjustment  of  our  ideas  and  procedures  a 
will  promote  the  actual  practice  of  preventive  medicine,  as 
well  as  curative  medicine,  by  the  regular  family  physician 

The  current  movement  for  periodical  health  examination 
of  children  and  adults,  initiated  and  endorsed  by  the  medica 
societies,  is  a  symptom  of  the  change.    But  endorsing  it  an< 
advertising  it  are  not  enough.    Unless  doctors  prepare  them 
selves  in  the  technique  of  the  general  physical  examination 
unless   they   vigorously   follow   up   the   examination   by   th 
operations,     treatment     and     measures   to   bring    about   th 
changes   in   diet,   exercise,  posture,   and  i  the   like,   of  whic 
their  examinations   disclose  the   need ;  unless  they  organiz 
for  real  preventive  and  corrective  treatment,  their  gestur 
in  favor  of  periodical  health  examinations  will  leave  them 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  the  university 
pay  clinics,  the  medical  centers,  the  schemes  for  industrial 
hygiene    and    the    free   public   health   services,    and    that    is 
precisely  where  the  practicing  medical   profession  does  not 
belong.   It  belongs  at  the  front,  and  not  in  a  secondary  place. 

In  such  follow-up  work  the  doctors  will  increasingly  enlist 
the  allied  services  of  the  social  worker  and  the  public  health 
nurse.  In  cities  already,  and  in  rural  communities  to  some 
extent,  the  doctor  who  fails  to  avail  himself  of  such  allies 
advertises  his  failure  to  know  what  health  supervision,  as 
distinct  from  the  treatment  of  acute  disease,  really  means. 

IN  the  initial  years  of  the  movement  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  the  doctors  were  not  in  the  rear  but  in 
the  vanguard ;  and  among  the  doctors  it  was  those  who 
actually  treated  the  sick,  either  at  home  or  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  who  were  most  in  evidence.  The  research 
specialist  and  the  public  health  official  and  the  teacher  of 
medicine  had  and  have  retained  an  honorable  place ;  but 
most  of  the  real  pioneers  were  practicing  physicians,  f  in 
the  intervening  years  the  health  departments,  the  organized 
societies,  the  instructive  nursing  services,  the  free  dispensaries 
have  become  relatively  more  conspicuous,  it  is  obvious  that 
all  of  them  remain  dependent  on  the  doctor  by  the  bedside, 
in  the  clinic  and  in  the  consultation  room.  The  essential 
difference,  when  we  get  a  true  perspective,  is  that  the 
physician,  upon  whom,  now  as  always,  the  main  responsibility 
rests,  has  now  a  variety  of  aids,  institutional  resources, 
mechanical  equipment,  notably,  for  example,  the  x-ray  ap- 
paratus of  the  modern  diagnostic  clinic,  educational  allies. 
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f  which  the  practicing  physician  of  a  quarter-century  ago 
ad  no  conception  and  certainly  no  experience. 

The  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  has  been  cut  in  two. 
That  is  good,  but  the  conquest  of  the  second  half  will  not 
e  so  easy.  The  reduction  has  not  been  greatest  in  the  age 
eriods  where  it  is  perhaps  most  desirable  that  it  should 
e— in  the  years  of  adolescence  and  early  manhood.  From 
le  social  point  of  view  it  is  these  twenties  and  thirties  that 
re  crucial.  It  is  then  that  families  are  founded,  that  young 
hildren  are  most  dependent  on  the  father's  earnings  and 
le  mother's  care. 

Neither  the  medical  profession  nor  the  anti-tuberculosis 
jnovement  has  any  reason  for  complacency.  There  are  far 
:oo  many  preventable  deaths.  There  are  too  many  uncared- 
ror  consumptives.  There  are  too  many  whose  early  symp- 
toms are  not  detected  and  too  many  who  are  discovered 
without  any  beneficial  follow-up.  In  New  York  at  least, 
in  amazing  number  of  reported  cases  are  "not  found"  by 
the  nurses  who  are  sent  to  give  them  instruction.  A  large 
Inumber  of  those  who  are  found  appear  to  be  receiving  no 
professional  care,  except  the  infrequent  visit  of  the  field 
.urse. 

N  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  least,  there  are  a  distressingly 
large  number  of  cases — more  colored  than  white,  of  course 
— that  are  neither  found  nor  reported.  We  know  about  them 
because  of  the  persistently  high,  and  of  late  increasing, 
death-rate.  Comparatively  few  are  actually  admitted  to 
sanatoria  in  early  stages  of  their  disease  or  kept  under  the 
close  care  and  professional  supervision  of  a  competent  phy- 
sician in  a  clinic  or  in  private  practice.  Far  too  many 
patients  in  the  sanatoria  are  admitted  in  late  instead  of  early 
stages  of  their  disease.  There  is  still  far  too  much  haphazard, 
intermittent,  and  expensive,  because  inadequate,  treatment. 

Treatment,  with  maintenance,  in  state)  county,  and 
municipal  institutions  for  all  consumptives  would  be  im- 
practical and  has  never  been  advocated  ;  but  even  for  the 
proportion  for  whom  it  might  be  desirable  and  acceptable 
it  is  prohibitively  expensive.  The  sanatoria  have  justified 
the  claims  made  for  them  and  they  should  be  increased ;  but 
their  inability  to  accommodate  anything  like  all  of  the 
patients  for  whom  such  care  is  indicated  is  increasingly 
evident.  The  present  alternative  to  medical  care  by  physi- 


cians in  private  practice  is  not  care  in  a  well-equipped  public 
hospital  or  sanatorium,  but  sheer  neglect. 

Free  treatment,  as  "charity  cases,"  by  city  or  county 
physicians  or  by  public  health  nurses  alone,  can  never  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  Any  such  idea  runs  counter  to 
every  American  democratic  instinct  of  self-respect  and 
mutual  respect.  What  is  needed  is  early  discovery  by  the 
competent  diagnosis  of  a  qualified  physician  ;  competent  ad- 
vice based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
patient  and  his  family  record ;  conscientious  and  sympathetic 
treatment  combined  with  wise  counsel  which  takes  all  of 
the  relevant  circumstances  into  account. 

If  the  question  is  raised  how  the  piper  is  to  be  paid,  the 
answer  is  not  yet  clear.  The  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Medical  Care  is  only  now  trying  to  find  out  what  we  are 
paying  the  piper  for  such  a  dance  of  death  as  still  goes  on. 
Maybe  a  dance  of  life — to  take  some  liberty  with  Havelock 
Ellis'  phrase — would  not  be  much  more  expensive.  Maybe 
Michael  M.  Davis,  at  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  will  find  out 
that  the  mere  financial  cost  of  medical  care  can  be  insured 
commercially  without  raising  the  bogey  of  state  health  in- 
surance. Maybe  organized  medicine,  out  of  its  own  ripe 
wisdom  and  rich  experience,  will  find  a  way  to  reduce  costs 
to  the  level  of  the  patient's  ability  to  pay,  while  still  warding 
off  their  own  impoverishment.  From  the  social  point  of  view 
it  is  not  any  particular  system  that  is  important  but  that 
all  who  need  care  shall  actually  get  it. 

The  quarter-centennial  message  of  the  tuberculosis  move- 
ment may  well  be  a  summons  to  the  medical  profession  to 
come  into  their  own,  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
educational  work  of  the  societies,  of  the  control  exercised 
by  official  authorities,  of  the  scientific  research  in  the  labo- 
ratories, of  the  economic  prosperity  resulting  from  our  in- 
dustrial system  and  its  diffusion  among  wage-earners  through 
higher  wages  and  standards  of  living,  but  to  recognize  that 
as  far  as  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease  is  concerned 
this  is  their  province  still ;  a  fair  and  wide  province,  into 
which  others  come  as  cooperating  aids,  as  associates,  not 
as  usurpers  or  substitutes.  The  relation  of  doctor  and  patient 
in  this  country  after  the  quarter  century,  whatever  may  be 
the  situation  on  other  continents,  remains  the  central,  dom- 
inating, and  inspiring  fact.  It  is  out  of  that  relation  that  we 
may  expect  the  sanest  leadership,  now  as  in  the  old  days. 


Miners  and  Doles 


I 


By  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


F  you  had  been  told,  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  the  long  lockout  of  1926,  that  three  years  more 
were  to  slip  by  without  anything  of  a  serious  nature 
being  done  in  the  British  coal  industry,  you  would  have 
found  the  statement  impossible  to  believe.  The  so- 
called  general  strike  of  that  year,  which  Winston  Churchill 
in  his  budget  speeches  discussed  repeatedly  as  a  major  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Labor  Party  (this  it  obviously  was  not), 
arose  directly  out  of  the  coal  situation.  When  the  "general 
strike"  came  to  an  end  in  May,  there  was  a  widespread 
belief  that  disastrous  though  it  had  been,  the  main  result 
would  be  better  terms  for  the  miners  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  movement  in  the  coal  fields.  The  miners,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  got  no  terms  at  all.  The  lockout  dragged  on  for 
seven  months.  It  ended  in  complete  surrender,  victimization. 


the  crippling  of  the  unions.  And  worse  still,  if  that  were 
possible,  it  inaugurated  a  fresh  period  of  stagnation  and  hope- 
lessness in  the  depressed  areas  of  the  industry.  Even  so, 
however,  it  would  have  been  said,  the  worst  stage  must 
be  drawing  to  an  end,  something  in  the  way  of  decision,  of 
positive  action,  must  be  on  its  way. 

This,  however,  did  not  come.  The  mine-owners  had  been 
the  victors  in  a  barren  conflict,  and  the  majority  in  their 
ranks  belong  so  completely  to  the  past  that  they  failed  to 
realize  the  imperative  need  of  concerted  action  for  the 
salvation  of  the  industry.  Lord  Melchett  (Sir  Alfred  Mond) 
submitted  a  plan  for  rationalization ;  but,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  mine-owners  will  never  move  until  they  are  literally 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  so,  there  was,  I  think, 
a  general  opinion  in  the  mining  world  that  Lord  Melchett, 
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who  is  first  of  all  a  representative  of  the  chemical  industry, 
had  been  led  to  work  out  his  scheme  by  his  experience  in  a 
special  field  not  dominated  by  problems  connected  with  his 
larger  labor  force. 

THE  Baldwin  government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  very  little  after  the  troubles  of 
1926.  At  the  close  of  the  general  strike  the  prime  minister  had 
announced  that,  as  the  owners  and  the  unions  manifestly 
could  not  make  peace,  the  government  would  bring  forward 
its  own  terms.  It  did  so,  but  they  were  half-hearted  and  of 
no  account  and  they  interested  nobody,  and  were  at  once 
forgotten.  It  is  not  for  a  Conservative  cabinet,  in  England 
nowadays,  to  attempt  the  attainment  of  peace  in  industry. 
Stanley  Baldwin  believes  in  it ;  has  sympathy  and  goodwill, 
and  would  do  something  if  he  could.  But  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  the  masters  of  his  party  were  and  are 
determined  that  he  should  stay  his  hand. 

Two  enterprises,  however,  on  a  small  scale  were  under- 
taken :  a  scheme  for  the  transfer  of  labor  from  the  distressed 
mining  areas  to  districts  where  work  was  to  be  had,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  plan  for  training  some  of  the  younger  men  in 
alternative  work,  especially  with  the  purpose  of  preparing 
them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  immigration  authorities 
in  Canada  and  Australia.  The  transfer  of  labor  in  'Britain 
can  not,  under  existing  conditions,  be  carried  on  save  within 
narrow  limits,  since  nearly  all  the  old  basic  industries  are 
gravely  depressed,  while  nothing  in  the  world  of  labor  is 
much  more  difficult  than  the  job  of  transforming  a  miner 
into  a  worker  in  another  field. 

A  miner  of  middle  age  is  usually  regarded  as  an  almost 
hopeless  case.  He  is  a  peculiar  product,  the  result  of  con- 
ditions that  do  not  exist  in  any  other  occupation.  His  com- 
munity is  detached  from  the  larger  world  of  labor ;  his  state 
of  mind  is  not  that  of  the  great  industrial  centers ;  there  is 
almost  as  much  difference  between  him  and  the  city  laborer 
as  there  is  between  the  city  laborer  and  the  farm  worker. 
Moreover,  the  business  of  training  young  miners  for  life  in 
a  new  country  is  difficult  and  costly,  and  the  Baldwin 
government  was  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  large  par- 
liamentary grant  for  it  or  to  float  a  modern  outfit. 

I  SAY  nothing  here  of  the  enterprise  which  led,  in  the 
summer  of  1928,  to  the  despatch  of  some  thousands  of 
British  miners  to  the  Canadian  wheatlands.  That  was  a 
somewhat  romantic  expedient.  It  was  hurriedly  devised. 
It  was  carried  out  by  officials  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Canadian  conditions.  The  majority  of  the  miners  returned 
to  England  after  the  harvest  without  any  intention  of  trying 
again.  And  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
this  experiment  and  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
training  centers  for  young  miners  have  provided  evidence 
that  the  conditions  of  modern  town  life  have  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  adventurous  spirit  once  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  British  working  classes. 

However  that  may  be,  we  passed  through  the  two  miserable 
years,  1927-28,  and  reached  the  beginning  of  the  winter  just 
passed  amid  conditions  of  suffering  and  deadness  of  mind 
not  known  in  Britain  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done?  Parliament  was 
nearing  the  end  of  its  term.  The  Baldwin  cabinet  was 
adjusting  itself  to  the  prospect  of  a  defeat  at  the  polls.  It 
was  plain  enough  that  no  new  government  action  of  any- 
kind  could  be  looked  for,  nor  was  there  the  smallest  chance 
that,  before  the  general  election,  anything  could  be  initiated 


by  either  the  mine-owners  or  the  unions.  There  was,  indeed,!* 
no  hope  or  possibility  of  anything  except  charitable  relief.!? 
Such  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Lord  Mayor'sP 
Fund  and  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Durhamls 
coalfield. 

In  England  we  make  use  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
for  all  national  emergencies  calling  for  the  raising  of 
emergency  funds,  and  the  case  of  the  coal  miners  was  ad- 
mittedly so  desperate  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the 
most  effective  means  of  opening  the  nation's  purse.  The 
heir  to  the  throne  is  that  means.  The  Prince  was  asked  to 
make  a  Christmas  appeal  over  the  radio,  and  when,  before 
the  middle  of  January,  it  was  realized  that  the  impulse 
towards  giving  had  almost  spent  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
activity  of  the  churches  and  of  innumerable  local  committees, 
it  was  resolved  to  arrange  the  Prince's  tour  through  one  or 
two  of  the  most  miserable  mining  counties. 


THE  Durham  region  is  not  so  spectacularly  horrible  as 
that  of  South  Wales  or  Lanark,  but  in  all  essentials  it  is 
very  near  the  bottom.  No  English  coalfield  has  felt  more 
severely  the  competition  of  the  reorganized  fields  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  district  of  one  industry.  When 
the  pits  close,  all  the  work  is  at  an  end.  The  Prince's  visit 
was  in  the  main  educational  in  effect.  The  comfortable 
classes  know  nothing  of  conditions  in  the  mining  counties, 
and  as  a  rule  there  are  no  means  of  bringing  those  conditions 
to  their  knowledge.  The  Prince's  doings  from  day  to  day 
had  to  be  reported ;  there  was  no  way  of  disguising  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  what  he  saw.  Naturally,  the 
Conservative  government  had  no  wish  for  him  to  go  to 
South  Wales,  a  region  which  has  had  far  more  publicity  than 
any  other  part  mining  area;  nor  is  there  in  England  any 
regular  means  by  which  a  report  by  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  can  be  made  to  Parliament  or  any  other  public 
authority. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  events  of  the  past 
months  have  left  the  problem  exactly  where  it  was. 
are  apparently  no  nearer  to  any  plan  of  reorganization  or 
any  real  approach  to  agreement  between  the  mine-owners 
and  the  unions  as  to  the  next  step.  We  have  about  300,000 
miners  out  of  work,  amid  circumstances  of  destitution  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize.  It  is  taken  for  granted  on 
all  sides  that  the  great  majority  of  these  men  can  never 
again  find  work  in  the  pits. 

At  present  the  most  difficult  practical  matter  is  the  break- 
down of  the  administration  in  the  matter  of  relief.  The 
local  authorities  cannot  carry  the  burden.  Obviously  it 
cannot  continue  to  be  charged  upon  the  local  tax  funds; 
for  the  shopkeepers  and  other  sections  of  the  middle  classes 
share  in  the  general  poverty. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  may  be  said.  The  events 
of  1926  left  the  Baldwin  government,  with  its  huge 
majority,  so  secure  that  it  could  go  on  in  the  assurance  of 
its  own  indifference.  Its  supporters  for  the  most  part  wished 
the  coal  industry  to  be  let  alone  in  the  fatuous  belief  that 
somehow  its  problems  would  work  themselves  out.  What- 
ever government  may  be  in  office  after  this  summer,  it  must 
take  some  kind  of  action :  must  recognize  that,  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  said  in  his  only  public  utterance  on  the  subject, 
the  search  for  remedies  will  have  to  be  a  united  national 
effort. 

Sensational  stories  have  been  spread  over  the  world  as  to 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  mining  areas,  especially  those 
of  South  Wales  and  Southwest  Scotland.  It  has  even  been 
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,uid  that  in  South  Wales  there  is  a  state  of  famine  as  shocking 
is  that  of  Russia  after  the  war.  Obviously  nothing  is  gained 
iy  exaggerations  of  this  kind,  but  it  has  to  be  recognized 
,:hat  for  a  full  parallel  to  the  present  conditions  we  must 
ko  back  in  England  to  the  horrors  of  the  first  industrial 
Deriod.  Whole  communities  have  been  reduced  to  a  scale 
jf  living  of  utter  destitution,  such  as  ordinary,  comfortable 
a  ivorking  folk  in  a  prosperous  country  would  find  it  im- 


possible to  realize.  They  are  somewhat  better  today,  as  the 
result  of  the  administration  of  the  national  relief  fund,  the 
gathering  publicity  of  the  past  year,  and  the  steady,  devoted, 
and  intelligent  service  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  in  South  Wales,  as  in  almost  every  desolate  region  of 
the  world  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  have  been  upholding 
the  stand  of  that  faith  in  plain  human  service  which  alone 
is  able  to  move  mountains. 


Silliness  and  Sex 


ERTAIN  effete  Easterners  shrugged  their  should- 
ers in  disgust  at  the  recent  dispatches  which  re- 
ported that  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  had  suspended  or  dismissed 
two  members  of  its  faculty  for  circulating  a  sex 
questionnaire  among  students   in  connection  with  a  course 
the  sociology  of  the  family. 

"It  would  be  a  Board  of  Curators,"  you  could  have  heard 
them  murmur.  "A  bunch  of  old  wiseacres  who  act  as  though 
they  were  in  charge  of  a  zoo.  O  shades  of  Dayton,  Tennessee, 
and  the  monkey  trial!"  The  board  itself  explained  matters 
little  differently: 

Whatever  else  a  university  may  be  [their  official  statement 
declared],  it  must  be  a  place  to  which  parents  may  send  their 
children  with  full  confidence  that  the  surrounding  moral  atmos- 
phere will  be  sane  and  wholesome.  Fortunately,  such  is  now 
:he  condition  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  ...  It  is  clear  that 
:he  promiscuous  circulation  of  questionnaires  which  by  every 
renet  of  sound  sense  and  common  decency  should  have  been 
suppressed  was  in  no  sense  a  reflection  of  any  morbid  or  un- 
satisfactory conditions  affecting  the  whole  student  body.  .  .  .  We 
feel  that  the  responsible  individuals  have  a  radically  mistaken 
conception  of  the  essential  conditions  which  must  prevail  in 
order  to  establish  and  maintain  public  confidence  in  the 
university. 

The  "responsible  individuals"  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
dismissal  were  Max  F.  Meyer,  professor  of  experimental 
psychology  for  twenty-nine  years  at  Missouri ;  Harmon  D. 
DeGraff,  assistant  professor  of  sociology;  and  O.  H. 
Mowrer,  a  student  assistant  in  psychology.  After  a  later 
nineteen  hour  re-hashing  of  the  order,  the  board  finally 
voted  unanimously  to  confirm  Mr.  DeGraff's  dismissal,  but 
merely  to  suspend  Professor  Meyer  without  pay  until  April 
S,  1930,  "in  view  of  his  long  service  to  the  university  and 
our  conviction  that  the  offense  for  which  he  was  suspended 
will  not  be  repeated."  A  few  days  before  Professor  Meyer's 
colleagues  had  affirmed  their  respect  for  him  by  electing  him 
unanimously  as  president  of  the  Southern  Society  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology.  He  has  not  yet  announced  whether 
or  not  he  will  return  to  the  university. 

It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  Dr.  Max  J.  Exner's  well- 
know  sex  questionnaire  was  circulated  among  groups  of 
young  men  through  the  student  department  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  five  years  since  Dr. 
Katharine  Bement  Davis's  questionnaire  went  out  to  2,200 
college  women,  in  this  case,  however,  only  to  graduates  of 
more  than  five  year's  standing.  The  Missouri  questionnaire 
was  no  such  careful  piece  of  research  as  these  earlier  studies ; 
it  merely  asked  briefly,  with  the  specification  that  answers  be 
anonymous,  for  student  opinion  on  various  aspects  of  sex  re- 
lations, marital  and  otherwise,  which  any  enterprising  young 
man  or  woman  would  undoubtedly  encounter  in  the  movies 
and  fiction,  if  not  in  real  life.  At  the  last  report,  copies  of 


it  were  being  "book-legged"  off  campus  for  ten  dollars  apiece. 

But  while  the  Easterners  were  smiling  superciliously  at 
this  silly  kettle  of  fish,  a  quite  similar  surprise  was  brewing  in 
Brooklyn.  It  broke  on  April  23,  when  Mary  Ware  Dennett, 
a  serene,  gray-haired  matron,  was  convicted  in  the  federal 
court  of  sending  obscene  matter  through  the  mails.  The 
"obscene  literature"  was  a  brochure,  The  Sex  Side  of  Life, 
an  Explanation  for  Young  People,  which  Mrs.  Dennett 
wrote  for  her  own  two  sons  when  they  were  aged  1 1  and  14 
and  published  in  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews  in  1918. 
It  attracted  so  much  favorable  attention,  lay  and  professional, 
that  it  was  reprinted  and  has  since  been  used  extensively  by 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  college  and  church  groups,  and  the  like. 

In  court,  all  ready  to  testify  on  its  behalf,  sat  Abel  J. 
Gregg,  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A. ;  Dr. 
Goodwin  Watson  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity ;  Harrison  S.  Elliott  of  Union  Theological  Seminary ; 
Willard  W.  Beatty,  superintendent  of  the  Bronxville  public 
schools;  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  of  the  Committee  on 
Maternal  Health ;  Margaret  Quayle,  a  church  director  of 
girls'  work ;  and  Jess  Perlman  of  the  Associated  Guidance 
Bureau.  But  when  Mr.  Gregg  was  called,  Judge  Warren 
B.  Burrows  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  who  was  sitting 
"temporarily"  in  the  Brooklyn  court,  ruled  that  their  evidence 
would  be  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  They  did  not  testify. 

On  the  other  hand  each  prospective  juror  was  questioned 
by  the  prosecutor  and  by  Canon  William  Sheafe  Chase, 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  who  sat  by  his  side,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  ever  had  read  the  works  of  H.  L.  Mencken  and 
Havelock  Ellis,  and  if  thus  contaminated  he  was  rejected.  All 
the  jurors  assured  Morris  Ernst,  attorney  for  Mrs.  Dennett, 
that  they  had  no  connection  with  vice-hunting  agencies 
and  were  not  prejudiced  against  the  dissemination  of  sex  in- 
formation to  children !  The  prosecutor  read  every  word  of 
the  allegedly  obscene  document  to  the  court,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  intimate  details  that  he  found  obnoxious,  and 
summarized : 

"This  is  pure  and  simple  smut.  If  I  can  stand  between  this 
and  the  women  and  children  of  the  land  I  will  have  ac- 
complished something."  On  April  29  the  court  imposed  a 
fine  of  $300.  Mrs.  Dennett  has  announced  that  she  will  go 
to  jail  rather  than  pay  a  penny  of  it  should  an  appeal  fail. 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  these  examples  of  the  bigotry- 
begotten  by  attempts  to  discuss  sex  seriously  and  honestly 
is  the  distinguished  support  which  has  rallied  about  the  case 
of  the  Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau,  now  in  the 
New  York  courts.  The  defense  committee  includes  respected 
church  and  social  leaders,  while  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  County  Medical  Society  have  passed 
scathing  protests  against  the  police  methods  used  in  a  raid  on 
the  clinic,  which  was  founded  by  Margaret  Sanger. 


The  Common  Welfare 


SPENDING  FOR  TOMORROW 

WHEN  a  dreamy  eyed  young  man  turned  over 
nearly  a  round  million  of  dollars  to  a  group 
of  people  whom  he  trusted  with  instructions 
to  spend  the  capital  as  well   as  the  income 
within  five  years  for  what  they  deemed  the 
most   fundamental  needs  of  humankind,  his  action  created 
a    furore.     This   was    in    1922,    and    although    there   were 
scattered  precedents  to  the  contrary,  and  Edward  T.  Devine 
had  raised  the  issue  of  short-term  endowments  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  The  Survey  at  the  time  of  the  Rockefeller  incorpo- 
ration, a  foundation  was  still  generally  conceived  as  some- 
thing more  enduring  than  a  monument  or  a  mausoleum.    In 
less  than  seven  years,  the  American  Fund  for  Public  Service, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Garland  Fund,  has  carried 
out  its  aim  of  liquidation.    In  those  seven  years  this  new 
fashion  in  philanthropy  has  gained  advocates  from  men  who 
are  leaders  in  business  fields  as  well  as  in  idealism,   most 
recent  among  them  Senator  James  B.  Couzens. 

Always  some  rich  men  have  given  large  sums  from  their 
incomes  for  the  causes  which  enlisted  their  immediate  inter- 
est, whether  they  were  the  Florentine  patrons  in  Renaissance 
days,  or  modern  "merchant  princes"  like  Julius  Rosemvald. 
When  the  objects  of  their  interest  grew  complicated 
it  became  necessary  to  call  in  groups  of  their  fellows, 
to  advise  and  superintend  the  administration,  and  boards 
of  trustees,  and  more  latterly  foundations  and  community 
trusts  came  into  being.  And  as  our  social  evolution 
has  speeded  up,  the  drawbacks  as  well  as  the  benevolences 
been  increasingly  evident.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  in  1917  to  carry  on  some  of  the  lines 
of  interest  to  which  Mr.  Rosenwald  had  given  gener- 
ously as  an  individual  (see  The  Survey,  May  I,  1929, 
page  171),  its  founder  provided  and  expected  that  the 
trustees  would  spend  capital  as  well  as  interest.  Last  April, 
in  adding  further  to  its  assets,  Mr.  Rosenwald  stated  ex- 
plicitly his  belief  that  "more  good  can  be  accomplished  by 
expending  funds  as  trustees  find  opportunities  for  con- 
structive work  than  by  storing  up  large  sums  of  money  for 
long  periods  of  time,"  and  asked  that  the  entire  fund,  now 
some  $22,000,000,  be  expended  within  twenty-five  years  of 
his  death. 

Similarly  the  trust  fund  of  $10,000,000  just  set  aside  by 
Senator  Couzens  "to  promote  the  health,  welfare,  happiness 
and  development  of  the  children  of  Michigan,  primarily, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,"  must  be  expended  within 
twenty-five  years.  If  any  year's  disbursement  falls  short  of 
the  $700,000  which  will  accomplish  this  end,  it  must  be 
balanced  by  a  correspondingly  larger  expenditure  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  gift  follows  a  succession  of  specific  grants  to 
various  organizations,  chief  among  them  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Michigan,  in  which  Mr.  Couzens  has  contributed 
a  total  of  $7,000,000  in  the  past  ten  years.  For  the  present, 
according  to  Dr.  Hugo  A.  Freund,  one  of  the  donor's  closest 
friends  and  advisors  and  a  trustee  of  the  new  foundation, 
the  gift  of  $10,000,000  will  be  used  to  assist,  develop  and 
supplement  existing  agencies  along  many  lines  relating  to 
children — mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  education,  voca- 


tional guidance,  group  recreation,  health  and  the  like. 

No  less  astute  an  American  than  Benjamin  Franklin  corn 
pletely  missed  his  guess  as  to  the  future  when  he  lef 
£2,000  from  which  sums  were  to  be  lent  for  100  years  "t< 
married  artificers  under  the  age  of  25"  with  provision  thn 
at  the  end  of  the  century  the  whole  amount  be  used  t< 
provide  sidewalks  for  Boston  and  pump  the  waters  of  thi 
Wissihicken  Creek  into  Philadelphia.  These  three  rich  mer 
who  have  chosen  otherwise,  and  many  others  whose  benefac 
tions  have  been  less  conspicuous,  may  have  the  satisfactior 
of  knowing  that  they  are  doing  good  works  in  their  own  tins 
and  that  these  may  bear  more  fruitful  returns  for  posterit; 
than  the  long-range  goal  that  any  of  us  could  set  now. 

THE  NEW  INDIAN  CHIEFTAIN 

MR.  HOOVER'S  appointment  of  Charles  J.  Rhoi 
of  Philadelphia  as  commissioner  of  Indian  affair 
puts  understanding  and  intelligence  at  the  head  of  one  o 
the  most  badly  managed  of  the  federal  bureaus.  Mr.  Rhoad 
has  been  president  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  for  tw« 
years  and  a  director  for  thirty  years.  A  banker,  a  man  o 
means,  without  political  backing  or  ambitions,  he  is,  in  thi 
words  of  a  Philadelphia  friend,  "a  wholly  upright  ant 
conscientious  man,  by  training  and  position  just  the  son  <y 
person  we  ought  to  have.  .  ."  He  goes  into  this  federal  servici 
in  the  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  resign  as  governor  o: 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  to  act  as  chair 
man  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  War  Prisoners'  Aid,  and  as  chief  o- 
the  Friends  Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  Relic: 
and  Reconstruction  Work  in  Devastated  France.  His  ap 
pointment  clears  up  the  Indian  situation  at  the  weakest  spot 
— the  top.  It  has  long  been  true  that  indifference  and  greec 
have  prevailed  at  or  near  Washington  whereas  lower  dowr 
in  the  Indian  Service  there  was  much  of  goodwill  anc 
friendliness. 

In    announcing    Mr.    Rhoads'    appointment,    which    th< 
Senate  has  confirmed,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wilbur  o 
lined  his  policy  for  the  Indians: 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shal. 
be  to  make  of  the  Indian  a  self-sustaining,  self-respecting 
American  citizen  just  as  rapidly  as  this  can  be  brought  about 
The  Indian  shall  no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  ward  of  the  natior 
but  shall  be  considered  a  potential  citizen.  As  rapidly  as  possibh 
he  is  to  have  the  full  responsibility  for  himself.  Leadership 
should  be  given  the  Indians  rather  than  custodianship.  Thf 
Indian  stock  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  can  readily  merge  witt 
that  of  the  nation. 

A  further  pledge  of  this  performance  appears  in  the 
President's  appointment  of  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  another 
Philadelphian,  as  assistant  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 
Mr.  Scattergood  is  former  personal  registration  commissioner 
and  has  long  been  active  in  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 
He  preceded  Mr.  Rhoads  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  for  French  civilians  during  the 
war,  and  those  who  remember  his  brisk  and  understanding 
leadership,  a  shining  example  of  the  Quaker  gift  for  friend- 
liness and  efficiency,  will  feel  a  special  satisfaction  in  realizing 
that  he  stands  at  the  new  commissioner's  right  hand  in  these 
other  tangled  human  problems. 
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Friends  of  the  Indians,  who  have  not  always  been  friends 
)f  each  other,  may  now  bury  the  tomahawk  and  smoke  the 
jeace-pipe.  They  have  a  clear  obligation  to  back  up  Mr. 
Rhoads  and  Mr.  Scattergood  in  shouldering  their  respon- 
sibilities and  in  persuading  Congress  to  gve  them  adequate 
appropriations. 

BROTHER  BARNABAS 

ROTHER  BARNABAS  died  last  month  and  the  world 
is  the  poorer.  A  small  man,  rather  shy,  of  humble 
spirit,  in  colorless  clerical  garb,  he  was  the  last  person  you 
would  pick  from  a  crowd,  whether  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  or  Toronto  or  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Yet  he  was  called  Brother  by  more  men  and  women 
and  more  boys  and  girls  than  any  other  man  of  our  time. 
In  greeting  him  one  naturally  smiled  and  glowed,  for  the 
smile  and  the  glow  were  called  forth  by  some  innate  quality 
of  this  truly  good  man,  who  went  about  his  work  and  his 
life  without  bitterness,  clearly  as  he  saw  that  the  people  of 
this  world,  including  great  numbers  of  social  workers,  were 
headed  all  wrong.  "So  many  churches  are  willing  to  build 
institutions,"  he  would  say,  "and  then  turn  them  over  to 
the  janitor  to  run.  They  are  satisfied  that  the  brick  and 
mortar  will  do  the  job." 

Brother  Barnabas'  field — and  his  love — was  with  chil- 
dren, particularly  institutional  children.  He  had  a  tremen- 
dous faith  in  boys,  and  to  give  them  "half  a  chance"  he 
started  Lincolndale,  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
a  model  dairy  farm  under  direction  of  the  Catholic  Chari- 
ties. At  Utica,  he  was  connected  with  the  Catholic  institu- 
tions and  contributed  toward  the  reorganization  of  public 
welfare  work.  Later  at  Toronto,  supposed  to  have  retired, 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  archbishop  to  survey  the  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  city  and  to  dig  down  into  the  situation  of 
the  French-Canadian  boys  of  the  province.  Later  still,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  set  up  the  Boy  Life 
Bureau  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  The  work  on  which 
he  set  most  store  was  the  opening  at  Notre  Dame  University 
of  a  course  of  leadership  in  boys'  work,  and  he  himself  care- 
fully picked  the  first  group  to  enter.  This  class,  of  twenty 
men.  was  graduated  two  years  ago.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
Brother  Barnabas'  breadth  of  spirit  that  fifteen  of  them 
have  associated  themselves  with  non-sectarian  social 
agencies. 

HOW  NEW  TORK  FARES 

AMID  the  red  plush  and  gilt  of  the  Waldorf's  grand 
ballroom,  which  was  destined  to  go  under  the 
wreckers'  crowbars  two  weeks  later,  the  New  York  Wel- 
fare Council  pulled  off  on  April  17  its  first  annual  con- 
ference of  members  of  boards  of  trustees  and  directors  of 
the  city's  health  and  welfare  agencies.  The  floor  of  the 
ballroom  and  the  overhanging  balconies  were  crowded, 
board  members  in  gala  attire  rubbing  elbows  with  uniformed 
visiting  nurses  with  bags  in  hand.  Full  press  tables  and 
radio  "mikes"  stood  witness  that  this  was  an  important 
event.  Yet  if  the  city's  social-work  profession,  staffs  and 
boards,  could  have  been  assembled,  nothing  short  of  Madison 
Square  Garden  would  have  held  them,  for  Homer  Folks 
estimated  their  number  conservatively  at  24,000. 

There   was   real    interest   in    the   thoughtful    address   by 
Walter  S.  Gifford,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 


the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  board  members  for  social  progress;  in  the  plea  of 
William  Church  Osborn,  president  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  for  unity  in  social  work ;  in  Mr.  Folk's  clear  analysis 
of  realities  in  New  York  social  planning  in  1929.  This 
enthusiasm  culminated  in  the  genial  remarks  of  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was  en  route  to  a  southern 
holiday  after  the  strenuous  legislative  session.  Governor 
Roosevelt  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  for  and  against  the  New 
York  housing  bill,  which  at  that  time,  so  far  as  the  public 
knew,  still  awaited  his  signature.  He  seemed  pleased  at 
the  brave  representation  of  "ayes."  The  "noes"  lifted  only 
a  half  dozen  determined  hands,  probably  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  bill  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough  (see  The 
Survey,  January  15,  1929,  Housing  Reform  by  Inches). 
With  his  signature,  it  now  has  become  law. 

Governor  Roosevelt's  real  fervor,  however,  was  evinced 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  legislation  to  promote  old  age  security, 
on  which  New  York  has  just  set  up  a  commission.  He 
showed  that  a  contributory  system  based  on  industrial  pay 
envelopes  would  not  solve  the  problem  for  the  farmers  or 
the  owners  of  one-man  businesses,  or  many  professional 
people.  A  general  state  system  of  some  sort  is  coming,  he 
believes,  "in  the  trend  of  civilization."  "Let's  have  it  now." 
Under  this  leadership,  the  outlook  for  New  York  becomes 
hopeful,  while  in  the  country  at  large  it  is  almost  brilliant ; 
in  March  alone,  three  new  states,  Minnesota,  Wyoming  and 
Utah,  adopted  pension  legislation  on  a  county  basis,  while 
bills  passed  the  lower  houses  of  Illinois  and  New  Jersey, 
and  the  senate  of  Nebraska. 

WASHINGTON  WINS 

MASSACHUSETTS'  loss  is  the  nation's  gain  in  the 
appointment  of  Sanford  Bates,  since  1919  com- 
missioner of  corrections  of  that  state,  to  reorganize  and  ad- 
minister the  federal  prison  system.  Under  Commissioner 
Bates'  leadership,  the  Bay  State  has  achieved  an  enviable 
rank  in  penology.  Its  new  state  prison,  now  building  at 
Norfolk  under  the  direction  of  Howard  B.  Gill,  is  an  es- 
pecially interesting  experiment  in  the  use  of  prison  labor 
while  the  plans  for  its  administration  are  as  advanced  as 
those  of  the  structure.  Massachusetts'  progress  in  the  use 
of  probation  and  parole  is  almost  a  by-word.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  hope  that  this  experience  will  be  carried  over 
into  the  five  large  federal  prisons,  which  carry  annual 
disbursement's  of  $10,000,000.  "The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bates,"  declares  the  announcement  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  "is  a  culmination  of  many  years  of  effort  to  make 
this  division  one  of  the  major  scientific  branches  of  the 
government.  ...  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to 
study  the  methods  and  improve  the  administration  of 
paroles  and  probation." 
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A  SOUTHERN  VICTORY 

1  HERE'S  no  Negro  livin'  that's  worth  five  thousand 
dollars  dead."  The  drawling  pronouncement  with 
which  a  Florida  truck  farmer  met  the  arguments  of  John 
B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  epitomizes  the  attitude  of  non-industrial 
areas  against  which  workmen's  compensation  has  had  to 
make  its  slow  way  in  the  South.  But  now,  after  months  of 


preliminary  conferences,  public  hearings  and  strenuous  legis- 
lative sessions,  North  Carolina  has  passed  a  carefully  con- 
sidered and  fairly  adequate  workmen's  compensation  law. 
It  goes  into  effect  July  i,  and  provides  compensation  based 
on  60  per  cent  of  wages  with  a  weekly  maximum  of  $18, 
a  waiting  period  of  seven  days  and  a  limit  of  $5,500  for 
disability  and  $6,OOO  for  death.  A  bill  with  provisions  sim- 
ilar to  the  North  Carolina  law  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  committees  in  both  houses  of  the  Florida  legislature  and 
at  this  writing  is  up  for  debate  in  the  state  senate.  If  the 
Florida  bill  goes  through  only  three  states — Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  South  Carolina — remain  to  be  won. 

A  long  educational  campaign  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
laggard  states  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation in  cooperation  with  local  civic  and  social  agencies. 
At  the  same  time  leaders  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  "new" 
South  have  been  learning  by  actual  experience  that  frequent 
accidents  result  not  only  in  injury  to  the  workers  involved 
but  also  slow  up  production  by  damaging  machinery  and 
breaking  down  plant  morale.  There  have  been  conspicuous 
instances,  too,  of  unjust  settlement  of  accident  claims  due 
to  the  helplessness  of  employes  or  their  dependents,  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  accident-case  lawyers  or  the  ignorance  or 
unfairness  of  management.  Due  to  these  several  influences, 
the  principle  of  workmen's  compensation  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  South  as  it  has  in  the  North,  not  only  as  a  just  means 
of  spreading  the  cost  of  this  hazard,  but  also  as  a  factor  in 
cutting  down  both  the  number  and  the  intensity  of  industrial 
accidents. 

SOUTHERNERS  TAKE  TO  STRIKING 

THE  po'  white  mill-hand — the  "docile  southern  worker" 
of  the  booster  ads — has  spunk  and  energy  enough  to 
stand  up  and  fight  for  his  rights.  There  is  significance  for 
the  whole  country  in  that  heartening  fact  which  is  emerging 
from  the  current  disorders  in  southern  textiles.  There  are 
three  apparently  unconnected  sets  of  events.  At  Elizabeth- 
ton,  Tennessee,  a  center  of  the  rayon  industry,  a  small  local 
affiliated  with  the  United  Textile  Workers  struck  for 
higher  wages.  The  affair  was  settled  in  about  a  week  with 
a  partial  wage  increase  and  a  half-way  recognition  of  the 
union.  A  fortnight  later  two  union  representatives  claimed 
they  were  "kidnapped"  and  threatened  with  violence.  Em- 
ployers are  being  generally  condemned  for  this  occurrence, 
though  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  they  were  responsible  for  it. 

The  South  Carolina  strikes  started  with  a  walk-out  at 
Ware  Shoals  in  protest  against  the  "stretch-out"  system, 
under  which  the  skilled  worker  is  given  many  more  ma- 
chines to  tend  and  some  unskilled  helpers  and  is  paid  a 
somewhat  higher  rate.  The  trouble  has  spread  to  other 
textile  towns,  so  far  without  disorder.  There  have  been  two 
highly  interesting  developments :  the  refusal  of  the  workers 
to  accept  "outside"  leadership  and  the  investigation  of  the 
situation  by  a  legislative  committee  which  reported  that  the 
mill  officials  were  entirely  responsible  for  the  strike  because 
of  their  "slave-driving"  policy. 

The  North  Carolina  situation,  which  began  at  the  Loray 
Mills  at  Gastonia,  is  more  complicated.  The  strikers'  de- 
mands, under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Textile  Work- 
ers' Union,  were  sufficiently  radical  to  shock  the  employers, 
even  without  the  Communist  coloring  of  the  "outside"  or- 
ganizers and  their  union.  American  Federation  of  Labor 


representatives,  joined  by  several  mill  owners  and  many  loca 
newspapers,  are  fighting  the  "outlaw"  organization. 

Public  opinion  in  the  state  is,  apparently,  reaching  th« 
conclusion  that  textile  wages  are  too  low,  hours  too  long 
living  and  working  conditions  often  bad,  and  that  worker; 
should  be  permitted  to  organize  if  they  wish,  and  if  they  dt 
it  "in  the  proper  fashion." 

ALLEN  B.  POND 

IN  the  recent  death  of  Allen  B.  Pond,  Chicago  and  th< 
Middle  West  have  lost  a  foremost  citizen.  His  artistic 
culture,  acquired  at  home  and  abroad,  found  fine  and  varied 
expression  in  the  architectural  partnership  with  his  eldei 
brother.  Their  social  spirit  and  intelligence  produced  the 
great  "unions"  for  men  and  women  students  at  Michigan. 
Kansas  and  Purdue  Universities,  the  building  of  the  Cit) 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  five  Chicago  settlement  houses — Hull 
House,  Chicago  Commons,  North  Western  University. 
Henry  Booth  House  and  Gad's  Hill  Center.  The  plans  foi 
all  these  public  buildings,  as  well  as  for  many  distinctive 
dwellings,  were  wrought  out  from  the  spirit  and  needs  oi 
the  life  to  be  lived  within  them.  Further  afield  he  served 
as  director  of  the  National  Conference  of  City  Planning  and 
the  National  Housing  Association,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
appeal  board  of  Chicago's  Zoning  Commission  through  the 
four  years  of  Mayor  Dever's  administration. 

Such  scholarly  and  artistic  abilities  and  pursuits,  which 
hold  many  aloof  from  active  citizenship,  drew  him  into  prac- 
tical politics.  In  the  uprising  against  the  betrayal  of  the 
city  by  corrupt  officials  in  1890,  he  stood  in  the  breach  with 
others  of  the  city's  "old  guard"  to  found  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League,  and  he  has  stood  there  ever  since.  High 
as  were  his  standards  and  ideals,  he  knew  history  and  his 
fellowmen  well  enough  to  be  an  opportunist  in  practice,  in 
full  accord  with  the  practical  procedure  of  the  league. 

SL/RVET  ASSOCIATES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MEMBERS   and   friends  of  Survey  Associates  are  in- 
vited to  attend  a  tea  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  2Q, 
at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Lincoln 
Park,  San  Francisco,  during  the  week  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.    The  National  Sculpture  Society, 
through  the  generosity  of  Archer  M.  Huntington,  is  holding 
the  second  great  exhibition  of  ail-American  sculpture  at  the 
Palace,  and  our  guests  will  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  | 
the   exhibition.    During  a   week  crowded   with   work,   this 
should  prove  a  refreshing  interlude.    Both  the  Palace  and' 
its  location  are  the  most  lovely  in  'San  Francisco,  and  this*' 
will   be   an   opportunity  to   combine   the  exhibition   with   a^j 
reunion    of    Survey    friends.    There   is   to   be   a   settlement 
luncheon  at  noon  on  that  Saturday,  so  The  Survey  party  isv 
set  for  three  o'clock — Saturday  the  agth — with  an  hour  for 
wandering  about,  and  tea  at  four.    On  the  day  following 
(Sunday)    conies  the  conference  trip,  arranged  by  the  San 
Francisco  committee  to  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods. 
Every  member  of  'Survey  Associates  in  residence  in  San 
Francisco,  or  attending  the  conference,  is  especially  urged  to 
come  to  the  party.   But  the  latch-string  is  out  to  every  reader 
of  The  Survey  who  is  in  San  Francisco  the  week  of  the 
conference,  June  26-July  3.   All  readers  or  friends  planning 
to  attend   are  asked   to  send   in   their   acceptances  to   Mrs. 
Lovell  Langstroth,  3221  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


"Preferably  in  New  York  . . ." 


By  HILARY  CAMPBELL 


A  am  thinking  of  changing,  please  keep  me  in  mind 
for  a  new  job,  preferably  in  New  York.  .  .  ." 
Letters   addressed   to   Joint   Vocational   Service, 
taken   as   a  weather   tower   for   observing  wind 
direction    and    velocity    in     job-seeking,     bring 
scores  of  straws  like  this.    In  spite  of  a  wider  distribution  of 
training  and  opportunity,  there  still  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  social   workers   and   public  health   nurses   a   fantastic 
Utopia  in  which  the  ultimate  use  for  television  and  kindred 
time  and  space  savers  would  be  to  accomplish  all  social  work 
>y  button-pressing  from  New  York.   A  careful  consideration 
of  this  idea  would  show  them  how  much  out  of  proportion 
s  their  view  to  that  city's  actual  place  in  the  present  voca- 
tional situation. 

Many  of  these  requests  have,  of  course,  a  sound  basis 
on  which  later  constructive  work  plans  are  built,  but 
more  of  them  from  the  younger  workers  consist  of  the  same 
nebulous  texture  as  the  hopes  that  turn  another  very  different 
group  toward  Hollywood.  Two  letters,  curiously  alike  in 
content  and  condescension  came  from  Arkansas  and  North 
Dakota,  one  from  a  college  junior  and  one  from  a  senior 
close  to  graduation.  Each  correspondent  had  examined  tli«e 
various  kinds  of  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  had 
decided  upon  social  work  as  a  suitable  life  occupation.  Each 
wanted  a  job  in  New  York,  the  junior  graciously  allowing 
a  year  in  which  to  have  a  satisfactory  one  chosen  for  her. 
Not  all  wait,  however,  to  land  jobs  by  mail  before  leaving 
dome.  Two  typical  young  pilgrims  came  recently,  having 
^iven  up  positions  in  family  case  work  in  the  West,  expect- 
ing to  get  work  here  in  a  specialized  field  which,  though  they 
did  not  know  it,  was  already  crowded  because  much  sought 
after.  Like  those  of  most 
of  this  adventurous  group, 
their  New  York  addresses 
are  in  Greenwich  Village. 

Another  young  woman, 
holding  a  desirable  social 
work  position  in  the  North- 
west, became  restless  under 
the  pressure  of  glowing  let- 
ters from  a  friend  who  had 
recently  migrated  to  New 
York.  The  friend  was  earn- 
ing so  dazzling  a  sum  as  a 
copy  writer  in  advertising 
that  the  social  worker  deter- 
mined to  do  likewise.  A 
valued  staff  member,  she  re- 
signed with  the  protests  of 
her  organization  ringing  in 
her  ears.  She  did  manage 


to  get  a  foothold  in  commerce,  but  found  herself  so  unhappy 
in  this  alien  work  that  she  applied  for  a  social  work  posi- 
tion to  stage  a  come-back.  She  had,  however,  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  who,  being  here,  limit  themselves  to  jobs  in 
New  York. 

Some  of  the  requests  seem  to  the  lay  mind  somewhat 
fanatical.  To  one  worker  whose  correspondence  showed  a 
definite  persistency  for  New  York  rather  than  any  partic- 
ular job,  a  suitable  opening  in  Newark  was  presented.  The 
job  was  not  considered  either  on  its  merits  or  as  a  stepping 
stone  but  ignored  because  it  wasn't  on  this  apparently  magic 
island.  Another,  limiting  herself  to  New  York,  was  told  of 
a  specialized  job  particularly  suited  to  her  in  Westchester 
County,  a  commuter's  paradise.  Her  reply  was  that  she 
might  be  interested  in  applying  if  she  didn't  have  to  live 
there. 

To  those  who  wish  to  lay  constructive  professional  plans, 
it  becomes  clear  after  careful  thought  that  from  a  vocational 
standpoint  it  is  the  particular  job,  not  the  city  or  town  that 
matters.  They  come  to  recognize  as  a  superstition  the  idea 
that  having  worked  in  any  one  city  professionally  "makes" 
a  worker's  reputation.  If  the  logical  next  step  for  them  hap- 
pens to  be  a  job  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York  or  Boston 
that  is  the  proper  objective  for  them.  They  come  to  realize 
that  the  safe  basis  for  deciding  what  to  do  next  in  the  way 
of  a  job  is  to  get  all  the  information  and  advice  they  can 
from  authoritative  sources.  Fortunately,  helpful  factual 
material  is  increasingly  available,  such  as  publications  of 
training  schools  for  social  work.  Of  peculiar  significance  is  the 
comprehensive  project  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  in  studying  positions  in  social  work  by  the  method 

of  job  analysis  used  in  in- 
dustry. The  first  volume  of 
this  study,  already  published, 
covers  the  positions  in  fam- 

if                 t    JL                       •  i       J      i  T\f      L*t4*.  ilv,    medical   and    psychiatric 

Mirafies  of   the   maqic  island   of  Manhattan  •'                     rroTe 

.    J           ,                   ,J         .   .            f  ±,                ,  social  work  (see  1  he  survey, 

sometimes    obscure    the    vision    of  those    who  December    I5)    19a8>  what 

think  they  are  looking  for  a  job  but  fundamen-  Social  Workers  Do).  The 
tally  are  more  intent  on  other  things.  Mtss  second  voiume  covering  posi- 
Campbell,  'writing  from  the  records  and  ex-  tjons  ;n  group  work  will  be 
perience  of  the  Joint  Vocational  Service  for  available  within  the  current 
social  workers  and  public  health  nurses,  shows  year,  while  volumes  covering 
how  cravings  and  opportunities  look  to  those  vocational  guidance  and 
whose  vocational  view  of  professional  social  placement,  and  child  care 
work  embraces  all  of  these  United  States.  are  in_  preparation.  With 

these  rich  veins  of  informa- 
tion uncovered,  the  worker 
will  not  have  to  make  hap- 
hazard decisions  about  voca- 
tional progression. 
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Now  it  is  possible  for  these  workers  with  strong  pref- 
erences for  a  certain  locality  to  get  information  so  specific 
that  it  may  change  even  their  bias.  One  young  man  made 
his  decision  not  to  come  to  New  York  when  he  learned  that 
in  his  field,  though  a  generalized  one,  there  were  only  a 
limited  number  of  openings  a  year  in  New  York.  The 
field,  he  was  told,  is  represented  here  by  three  agencies  of 
good  standing,  all  with  small  staffs.  Among  the  three  or- 
ganizations only  two  or  three  new  workers  need  to  be  taken 
on  each  year.  The  information  he  gathered  convinced  him 
that  there  were  four  cities,  specifically  named  in  order,  that 
offered  better  training  and  experience  in  his  field  than  New 
York.  Another  worker  in  a  different  but  equally  popular 
division  of  social  work  gave  up  the  idea  of  New  York  when 
she  learned  that  there  was  a  choice  of  desirable  jobs  in  her 
field  in  the  Middle  West,  South,  and  Pacific  Coast  states, 
while  at  the  moment  she  applied  a  similar  agency  in  New 
York  would  have  four  good  candidates  available,  waiting 
on  the  spot  for  any  opening  that  came  up. 

A  WISELY  far-seeing  public  health  nurse,  realizing  that 
she  was  definitely  creating  a  handicap  by  limiting  her- 
self to  work  in  New  York,  investigated  carefully  how  her 
plans  for  a  new  kind  of  job  would  work  out  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. She  wanted  to  change,  by  taking  a  year's  further 
training,  to  a  well-defined  but  highly  specialized  form  of 
social  work.  She  found  that  her  chances  of  getting  a  job 
in  New  York  were  small,  that  there  were  only  three  such 
positions,  one  held  firmly  by  a  worker  of  long  tenure  and 
the  others  showing  no  signs  of  becoming  vacancies  even  by 
the  time  she  had  completed  her  training.  In  one  of  several 
other  cities,  however,  she  could  undoubtedly  be  placed  at 
that  time.  "P.  S."  as  the  columnist  might  add,  "she  did 
not  take  the  course,"  preferring  to  abandon  her  plan  and 
continue  in  New  York  and  in  public  health  nursing  where 
she  was  already  making  satisfactory  progress. 

There  is  a  real  predicament,  however,  for  those  individ- 
uals wKo  are  here  and  will  not  leave  even  though  they  are 
out  of  work  and  can  find  no  suitable  openings.  Especially 
if  their  roots  are  here,  the  fact  that  it  would  be  decidedly 
to  their  professional  advantage  to  accept  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties elsewhere  does  not  overcome  their  natural  reluctance  to 
leave.  We  are,  of  course,  not  considering  geographic  limita- 
tion caused  by  serious  personal  responsibilities,  because  here 
the  decision  is  not  a  vocational  one.  Sometimes  the  tie  that 
binds  is  only  the  lease  of  an  apartment,  secured  after  an 
exhausting  hunt  which  overemphasizes  its  value  when  a 
choice  must  be  made  between  it  and  professional  oppor- 
tunity in  another  city.  A  steadfast  insistence  on  locality 
per  se  gives  many  a  capable  worker  vocationally  demoralizing 
periods  of  unemployment.  Other  workers  have  held  on  too 
long  to  jobs  originally  adequate  for  them,  but  now  out- 
grown, because  the  next  step  would  have  taken  them  away 
from  the  city  of  their  choice.  Should  failure  to  move  ahead 
at  the  usual  pace  result  in  not  "keeping  professionally  fit," 
it  may  make  these  workers  unready  for  the  advancement 
they  await  in  New  York. 

PART  of  the  information  workers  gather  in  asking  about 
opportunities  in  social  work  and  public  health  nursing 
describes  that  important  division,  the  public  bureaus,  federal, 
state  and  municipal.    This  division  means,  of  course,  open- 
ings in   every  section    of   the   country   and   of   considerable 


variety,  nearly  always  requiring  some  specialized  training  o 
experience.  The  positions  of  responsibility  are  often  full  c 
challenging  possibilities,  for  it  is  here  that  large-scale  prc 
tection  against  present-day  hazards  created  by  complex  livin 
and  working  conditions  will  finally  have  to  be  worked  out 
That  federal,  state  and  municipal  welfare  officials  want  in 
creasingly  to  draw  their  staffs  from  trained  social  worker 
and  public  health  nurses  is  shown  by  their  requests  to  th 
proper  organizations  that  promising  candidates  be  advised  o 
urged  to  take  civil  service  examinations.  Getting  away  fror 
cities  altogether,  there  are  in  the  rural  field  most  of  the  sam 
social  work  and  public  health  jobs,  requiring  the  same  meth 
ods  and  skill  but  set  in  a  different  environment.  The  worke 
who  demands  a  big  city  for  a  work-shop  cuts  himself  off  f  roi 
these  interesting  chances.  Rural  work  could  gather  gratis 
list  of  endorsers  outrivalling  Old  Gold's,  and  the  testimonial 
would  not  be  based  on  blind-fold  tests.  Those  who  attende. 
rural  section  meetings  at  the  National  Conference  of  Socia 
Work  in  Des  Moines  will  remember  the  ringing  words  o 
one  worker  on  this  very  point.  Having  first  tried  city  job 
both  east  and  west,  she  did  not  see  how  anyone  could  volur 
tarily  work  outside  of  New  Mexico! 

ANOTHER  rural  worker  traveled  in  from  her  county  jo 
to  get  advice  about  a  possible  change  to  some  urban  one 
After  she  had  listened  a  while  to  disinterested  descriptions  o 
various  city  openings  and  compared  them  with  her  own  rura 
job,  she  decided  that  she  had  the  best  of  it  and  would  no 
change  after  all.  Another  who  had  done  both  county  an 
city  work  applied  to  Joint  Vocational  Service  for  a  particula 
kind  of  a  job.  When  an  opening  in  New  York  was  sug; 
gested  she  was  surprised,  answering  that  she  hadn't  though 
of  New  York,  had  really  hoped  for  a  rural  setting,  but  i 
this  suggestion  happened  to  be  a  better  opportunity  for  he 
work  she  would  consider  it,  being  more  interested  in  the  posi 
tion  than  the  place. 

Rural  positions  as  a  rule  provide  plenty  of  chance  fo 
vocational  initiative  and  energy.  A  public  health  nurse  super 
vising  in  a  big  city  organization  was  having  difficulties  be 
cause,  as  her  chief  expressed  it,  she  wanted  to  do  all  th 
work  herself.  A  rural  job  was  suggested  where  she  coulc 
do  that  to  her  heart's  content,  an  interesting  job,  but  on< 
that  had  long  been  vacant  because  of  its  isolation,  the  vari 
eties  of  skill  it  required  and  the  high  standards  of  the  em 
ploying  board  of  directors.  Accepting  it,  this  nurse  foun< 
the  conditions  and  duties  extremely  satisfactory  to  her,  in 
eluding  as  they  did  community  and  some  industrial  nursini 
and  the  management  of  a  small  emergency  hospital. 

Yet  despite  the  richness  of  vocational  fare  elsewhere,  sur 
prisingly  numerous  requests  still  persist,  "I  am  looking  fo 
a  position,  preferably  in  New  York.  .  .  ."  Under  the  influ 
ence  of  this  refrain  I  keep  remembering  a  Calabrian  peasan 
working  in  his  vineyard  whom  a  friend  and  I  once  inter 
rupted  to  ask  our  way.  Before  the  intricate  directions  wen 
sufficiently  complete  for  us  to  go  on,  his  curiosity  about  ou: 
stumbling  Italian  overcame  him  and  he  asked  where  wi 
were  from. 

"America,"  we  answered,  that  being  an  easy  Italian  word 
"Ah,  yes,  my  sister's  son  in  Potenza  went  to  Argentina.' 
"Not  Argentina.    We're  from  North  America." 
"Oh,  yes,  Brazil?    A  man  from  this  very  village  went  tc 
Brazil." 

Feeling   around   for  some  accurate  designation   that  was 
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limited  vocabulary,  we  tried,  "from  the  United 
fjtates."  This  was  met  with  polite  blankness,  repeated,  and 
abandoned  as  useless  information.  Since  it  was  evident  that 
the  key  to  the  directions  would  not  be  given  until  the  investi- 
gation was  successfully  over,  one  of  us  volunteered  in  des- 
peration, 

"From  New  York." 

"Ah,  New  York,  yes,  yes,  yes.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
Mew  York?  That  is  where  I  wish  very  much  to  go.  .  .  ." 

Help  Wanted! 

IDELIGHTS  on  the  changing  profession  of  social 
work  are  mirrored  in  the  analysis  of  past  and  present 
experience  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  presented  by  its  director,  Porter  R.  Lee,  at 
the  all-day  conference  of  alumni  held  recently  in 
New  York  City.  The  school's  enrollment  has  been  in- 
creasing in  gratifying  fashion;  in  1927-28,  it  admitted  459 
students,  or  nearly  twice  the  246  who  were  registered  five 
years  previously.  More  and  more  it  is  assuming  the  graduate 
status  which  is  its  ideal.  Last  year  85  per  cent  of  its  students 
held  a  college  degree,  the  remainder  the  "equivalent,"  which 
means  a  minimum  of  two  years'  college  work,  plus  other 
specific  training  or  experience.  Its  curriculum  has  been 
widened  and  enriched  until  it  now  includes  a  total  of  54 
courses,  practically  all  elective,  which  is  three  times  as  many 
as  a  full-time  student  can  choose  during  the  two-year  course. 
Yet  while  the  total  number  of  students  has  been  increasing 
rapidly,  the  number  who  complete  the  two-year  course 
leading  to  the  diploma  remains  practically  at  a  standstill  at 
about  30.  The  growth  has  come  through  the  addition  of 
practicing  social  workers  in  and  about  New  York  who  come 
in  to  take  a  course  or  two  to  bring  their  existing  techniques 
up  to  date  or  to  get  in  touch  with  new  developments  in  their 
field.  "Our  assumption,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "is  that  the  normal 
type  of  student  for  a  professional  school  is  a  college  graduate 
without  experience."  Yet  more  than  half  of  those  enrolled 
have  had  "experience"  in  social  work,  which  means  a  full- 
time  position  for  a  year  or  longer. 

Why  has  the  number  of  diploma  candidates  come  to  a 
standstill  during  the  past  five  years  after  having  grown 
slowly  but  steadily  since  the  course  was  established  in  1910? 
"In  my  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "the  explanation  lies  in 
ou«  i  the  increasingly  inadequate  supply  of  social  workers  to  meet 
a  growing  demand.  There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  situation  is  more  acute  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  war."  New  fields  have  opened  up — community 
chests  and  councils,  mental  hygiene,  visiting  teaching,  the 
;ti  expansion  and  rapid  advance  in  public  welfare.  With  this 
growth  has  come  an  immediate  demand  for  workers,  and  a 
development  of  apprentice  training,  which  Mr.  Lee  believes 
"traceable  to  the  desperate  need  of  social  agencies  for  per- 
sonnel which  the  schools  have  not  provided."  Apprentice 
training  provides  students  with  a  salary.  "The  combination 
of  the  agencies'  need  for  personnel  and  the  students'  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  during  the  training  period  puts  the  schools  at 
a  disadvantage,  though  hopefully  a  temporary  one." 

Leaders  in  the  field,  Mr.  Lee  points  out,  believe  that 
whatever  the  present  exigencies  of  the  situation,  in  the  long 
run  apprentice  training  is  neither  economical  nor  adequate 
for  the  social  agency.  That  it  is  not  adequate  for  the  student 
either  seems  equally  apparent.  "The  steady  increase  in  the 
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Then  and  Now 

In  1850 

"You  know  you've  got  no  father 
or  mother  and  were  brought  up  by 
the  parish,  I  suppose?"  said  the 
Gentleman  in  the  high  chair. 

'  'Yes,  sir,'  said  poor  Oliver, 
weeping  bitterly,  as  he  stood  before 
the  board. 

'  'What  are  you  crying  for?'  said 
the  gentleman  in  the  white  waist- 
coat. And  to  be  sure  it  was  very  extraordinary.  What 
could  the  boy  be  crying  for?"  After  hearing  that  Oliver 
had  asked  for  more  at  table,  they  exclaimed,  "  'That  boy 
will  be  hung!' " 

Such  was  the  reception  given  an  orphan  boy  by  a  child- 
caring  home  in  England  about  the  year  1850.  (From 
Dickens'  Oliver  Twist.) 

In  187? 

"  'Sit  here  and  drip  on  the  mat  a 
bit,'  said  the  rosy  faced  maid  to 
Nat." 

He  had  just  arrived  from  Plum- 
field  School  alone,  soaking  wet,  in- 
troduced only  by  a  note  from  Laurie 
to  Jo.  It  read,  "  'Here  is  a  case  after 
your  own  heart.  This  poor  lad  is  an 
orphan  now,  sick  and  friendless. 
Between  us  we  may  be  able  to  give 
lift.' " 

Nat  looked  about  him.  "The  house  seemed  swarming 
with  boys,  who  were  beguiling  the  rainy  twilight  with 
all  sorts  of  amusements."  He  felt  strange  and  lonely. 

Such  was  Nat  Blake's  reception  at  a  child-caring  home 
in  America  about  the  year  1875.  (From  Louisa  M. 
Alcott's  Little  Men.) 

Today 

If  Oliver  Twist  were  to  ask  for 
more  food  at  a  Cleveland  institution 
today,  everyone  would  be  delighted. 
His  Children's  Bureau  chart  might 
read,  "Malnutrition  care  recom- 
mended," and  instead  of  being  slated 
for  hanging,  Oliver  would  be  fed 
extra  meals. 

Arriving  at  a  Cleveland  Plumfield 
in  a  downpour,  Nat  Blake  would  be  dry  and  warm,  for 
he  would  make  the  trip  in  an  enclosed  car  driven  by  a 
social  worker  who  could  discuss  sports,  or  dogs,  or 
aeroplanes.  She  would  know  that  when  his  home  is 
broken  "a  feller  needs  a  friend." 

Pictures  and  text  from  a  most  attractive  folder  by   The 

Children's    Bureau    of    Clei'eland,    carrying    inside    four 

case  stories   with   the  summarized  statistics   of  its  work 

in  their  fields  during  1928. 


this   little   man    a 


number  of  students  coming  to  the  school  after  having  had 
experience  in  the  field  can  only  indicate  one  thing:  social 
workers  who  have  begun  their  professional  work  without 
professional  education  quickly  come  to  recognize  its  impor- 
tance and  in  increasing  numbers  are  taking  time  from  careers 
successfully  started  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  their  prep- 
aration." 
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At  the  present  time  the  returns  from  tuition  cover  about 
2O  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  school,  so  that 
every  student  is  endowed  to  the  extent  of  about  80  per  cent 
of  what  the  school  gives  him.  Beyond  this  the  school  now 
administers  or  provides  twelve  fellowships  which  give  the 
student  approximately  $1,000  in  addition  to  tuition,  and 
expends  approximately  $11,000  more  in  the  form  of  loans, 
tuition  fellowships,  or  grants.  Should  scholarship  aid  be 
still  further  extended?  "Social  work,"  said  Mr.  Lee  con- 
servatively, "is  not  an  overpaid  profession.  Professional 
education  is  at  best  expensive  and  professional  education  in 
New  York  City  is  probably  more  expensive  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country." 

Such  a  question,  Mr.  Lee  suggested,  could  be  profitably 
discussed  by  organized  groups  of  the  alumni  or  other  social 
workers,  in  the  interests  of  the  school,  of  their  own  work, 
and  the  development  of  the  profession.  Among  other  questions 
which  would  form  the  basis  of  useful  discussion,  he  proposed  : 

What  are  the  ultimate  objectives  of  social  work? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  generic  and  the  specific 
aspects  of  social  work? 

What  jobs  are  available  for  social  workers  in  social  research? 

What  would  constitute  an  adequate  recruiting  program  for 
social  work? 

What  are  the  processes  of  community  organization? 

What  is  a  desirable  division  of  labor  among  case  work 
agencies  ? 

What  methods  of  staff  supervision  are  adaptable  to  the 
supervision  of  students  in  field  work? 

What   are   the  criteria  of  good   social   case  work? 

What    constitutes    sound    training   for    administrative    work? 

The  ultimate  objectives  of  social  work,  Mr.  Lee  believes, 
cannot  be  formulated  fully  at  the  present  time,  yet  upon 
them  depends  the  trend  to  be  given  to  professional  education 
in  the  next  decade. 

Is  the  permanent  function  of  social  work  concerned  with 
broad  problems  of  social  policy  and  with  the  leadership  of 
public  opinion  in  matters  of  social  welfare,  or  is  it  to  be  re- 
stricted to  expert  service  applied  to  specific  problems  of  human 
adjustment?  The  two  are  not  necessarily  incompatible  but 
they  are  not  easily  combined  in  one  movement.  The  history 
of  social  work  reveals  an  impressive  record  of  leadership  of 
the  first  type  in  American  life,  but  the  tendency  during  recent 
years  seems  to  have  been  steadily  in  the  other  direction.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  training  for  these  respective  social  func- 
tions would  be  the  same  in  many  particulars  but  it  would 
obviously  be  different  in  other  quite  important  particulars.  .  .  . 
The  precise  niche  to  be  occupied  by  social  work  in  American 
life  will  not  be  determined  as  an  assignment  made  by  some 
outside  authority  but  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  con- 
ceptions held  by  social  workers  of  their  own  responsibilities. 
It  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  reflection,  study  and  discussion 
constantly  by  members  of  the  profession. 


WHAT  GIRLS  are  the  most  promising  candidates  for  care 
in  the  homes  for  unmarried  mothers,  when  a  choice  must  be 
made?  What  of  age,  color,  mentality,  physical  condition, 
previous  delinquency  and  the  like?  How  long  should  they  stay, 
and  what  methods  of  investigation  should  be  used  to  govern 
admission  and  dismissal,  and  plans  for  future  adjustment? 
Should  there  be  a  charge  for  the  service  a  home  renders,  and 
if  so,  a  lump  sum,  or  a  rate  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
girl's  stay?  These  and  similar  problems  involved  in  the  policies 
of  admitting  and  discharging  girls  from  homes  for  unmarried 
mothers  are  the  subject  of  a  detailed  discussion  by  Robert  S. 
Barrett,  president  of  the  National  Florence  Crittenden  Mission, 
408  Duke  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  the  quarterly 
Florence  Crittenden  Bulletin.  Mr.  Barrett  urges  every  Florence 


Crittenden  board  to  restudy  its  own  problems  in  the  light  o: 
his  suggestions  and  confer  on  the  results. 

HOW  TO  PROTECT  communities  and  social  agencies  fron 
the  solicitation  and  demands  of  the  transients  who  "infest' 
the  highways  and  to  protect  children  from  migratory  habit: 
is  the  subject  of  present  study  by  inter-county  family  welfare 
councils  sponsored  by  the  Missouri  Conference  for  Socia 
Work.  There  seems  a  hint  of  a  feminist  bias  in  the  policie: 
adopted  by  the  Inter-County  Council  of  Audrain,  Boone 
Galloway,  Cole,  Cooper  and  Randolph  Counties,  of  which  Ad: 
C.  Niedermeyer  of  Columbia  is  secretary  and  Nell  Jaspar  o 
Fulton  is  secretary.  This  council  has  agreed  that  it  will  no 
give  railroad  tickets  or  highway  transportation  to  transient: 
without  first  verifying  the  fact  that  the  place  to  which  thi 
recipients  are  going  is  their  legal  residence  or  that  someoni 
there  will  give  them  care.  No  meal  tickets  will  be  given  t< 
able-bodied  men  traveling  alone.  But  when  a  woman  am 
children  are  accompanied  by  a  man,  the  organizations  agrer 
to  give  lodging  and  meals  to  the  woman  (and  presumably  th< 
children)  but  not  to  the  man. 


WHERE  TO  TURN  FOR  HELP,  by  Kathryn  Farra.  The  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price 
25  cents. 

The  report  of  a  study  made  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Welfare  Council  and  of  a  special  committee 
on  information  services,  analyzing  the  present  resources 
of  the  city  for  directing  persons  in  need  to  the  appropriate 
social  agencies,  and  giving  the  experience  of  1766  individ- 
uals who  were  in  search  of  assistance.  An  important  need 
shown  by  the  study — a  central  welfare  information  bureau 
— has  been  the  subject  of  a  plan  which  now  requires  only 
the  financing  to  put  it  into  action. 

LAWS   OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RELATING  TO   SOCIAL  WORK. 

Compiled  by  John  S.  Bradway.      The  Public  Charities  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  311  South  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia.    Price  $2.50. 

A  convenient  and  comprehensive  compendium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's laws  relating  to  children,  welfare,  crime,  work- 
men's compensation,  marriage  and  divorce,  public  health 
and  the  like. 

A  STUDY  OF  CHILD  AND  YOUTHFUL  MARRIAGES  IN  NEW 
YORK  COUNTY.  Published  by  tlte  Women's  City  Club,  22  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  results  of  a  special  study  inaugurated  by  the  com- 
mittee on  correction  of  the  Women's  City  Club  and  made 
under  a  special  committee  representing  a  group  of  social 
agencies  with  Dr.  Helen  Montague,  of  the  mental  clinic 
at  the  New  York  Children's  Court,  as  chairman. 

COUNTY  WELFARE  ORGANIZATION  IN  OHIO.  The  Ohio 
Institute,  277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  On  request. 

A  report,  with  special  emphasis  on  relief  administration, 
made  after  an  investigation  by  the  institute  of  about  a 
quarter  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  chosen  to  represent  a 
fair  cross-section. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INSURANCE  IN  DEPENDENT  FAMILIES. 
by  Maurice  Taylor,  director  of  General  District  Service,  The 
Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston,  Mass. 

A  reprint  of  Mr.  Taylor's  important  articles  in  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Quarterly  for  September  and  December, 
1928. 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE,  by  Arthur  Dunham.  From 
the  author,  145  Hilldale  Road,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Another  reprint,  this  time  from  Hospital  Social  Service, 
telling  simply  what  every  social  worker  should  know 
about  the  social-service  exchange  and  the  only  general 
pamphlet  in  this  field  now  in  print. 

CHILD  WORKERS  ON  CITY  STREETS,  by  Nettie  P.  McGill. 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Order  from  the 
Goi'ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Newsboys  and  girls,  bootblacks,  peddlers  and  other 
children  in  street  trades;  their  work,  their  earnings, 
families,  health,  education  and  the  like,  form  the  subject 
of  this  new  bulletin  in  which  the  Children's  Bureau 
brings  together  our  fragmentary  information  from  many 
cities  on  juvenile  street  work. 


HEALTH 


Children  Who  Are  Chronically  Sick 


By  LUCILE  EAVES 


WENTY-F1VE  years  ago  I  paid  a  friendly  visit 
to  a  little  cottage  in  a  wind-swept  court  near  the 
Pacific  Mail  docks  of  San  Francisco.    The  opened 
door  let  out  a  current  of  hot  air  laden  with  smells 
of  cooking  and  fetid  odors  of  poorly  nursed  sick- 
Mrs.  Smith  led  me  to  the  combined  living  and  bedroom 
iere  an  emaciated  child  moved  restlessly  on  a  soiled  pillow. 
"She  has  been  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  but  they  sent 
•ord  that  they  could  not  cure  her  hip,  and  that  we  must 
:e  her  home.    The  nurse  showed  me  how  to  put  in  the 
be  so  the  deep-down  sore  can  drain  out.    I  try  to  do  for 
:r,  and  John  helps  when  he  comes  home,  but  she  cries  all 
le  time.    None  of  us  can  sleep  at  night.    Please  excuse  the 
>use.    You  know  the  boys  must  go  to  work.    There's  no 
le  to  help  and  my  own  strength  has  not  come  back  yet." 
This  woman  was  cooking  and  washing  for  a  large  family 
[though  not  fully  recovered  from  a  major  operation.    The 
ck  child  needed  continuous  expert  nursing.    The  mother 
unmed  up  her  situation  with  the  remark,  "Well,  there's 
Iways  the  dock  and  the  waters  of  the  bay  when  I  can't 
:and  it  any  longer." 

Since  that  time,  the  children's  hospitals  of  our  large  cities 
»ve  been  supplemented  by  a  great  variety  of  medical  agencies 
•hich  give  humane  care  to  such  tortured  children  and  relieve 
leir  overburdened  mothers  of  tasks  too  difficult  for  their 
rength  and  training.  Boston,  with  its  three  large  university 
icdical  schools,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  city  in  process 
E  developing  a  well-organized  community  program  which 
ill  insure  the  prompt  discovery  and  systematic  treatment 
E  all  children  suffering  from  chronic  diseases.  The  fact 
lat  children  numbered  more  than  one  in  six  of  the 
ironic  patients  located  by  the  social  workers  in  the  recent 
oston  Council  survey,  measures  the  success  of  this  pro- 
ram  in  calling  attention  to  chronic  conditions  in  need 
medical  care  rather  than  supplies  an  index  of  the 
:lative  prevalence  of  such  sickness  in  this  younger  group. 

More  than  a  fourth  of  all  the     

ironic  patients  located  in  the 
ccent  survey  were  found  in  the 
ty  and  state  infirmaries.  Chil- 
ren  in  these  colonies  of  the 
riendless,  unfortunate  and  de- 
raded  are  cared  for  in  separate 
uildings  and  are  rarely  brought 
i  public  attention — no  one 
illingly  parades  these  innocent 
witnesses  to  human  heartlessness 
nd  degradation.  A  well-equipped 
n'ldren's  hospital  is  among  the 
ew  buildings  recently  erected  in 
oston's  Long  Island  institutional 
jroup.  It  has  a  capacity  for  125 


beds,  but  two  of  the  sunny,  empty  wards  are  now  used  as 
playrooms  for  the  patients.  During  a  recent  visit,  data  were 
obtained  about  the  diagnoses  and  periods  of  care  for  52  of 
the  patients  found  in  the  wards. 

Venereal  infections  requiring  segregation  and  long  periods 
of  treatment  were  reported  for  more  than  half  of  these 
children.  The  crowded  maternity  wards  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospitals  receive  the  patients  when  labor  has  commenced 
and  keep  them  eleven  or  twelve  days  after  delivery.  Women 
who  require  medical  care  for  longer  periods  than  can  be 
offered  here  must  take  refuge  in  the  obstetrical  wards  of 
the  city  or  state  infirmaries.  Many  of  these  unfortunate 
women  are  the  friendless  outcasts  of  society.  When  a 
mother  dies  during  childbirth  or  when  she  cannot  or  will 
not  be  discharged  with  her  baby,  the  nurses  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  supply  expert,  kindly  care  until  the  infant  is  old 
enough  for  placement  in  a  foster  home  under  public  super- 
vision. However,  only  a  small  group  of  the  patients  are 
normal;  the  majority  of  those  in  the  Long  Island  Hospital 
will  require  months  or  even  years  of  hospital  care.  Thus 
half  of  the  children  about  whom  reports  were  obtained  had 
been  in  the  hospital  over  two  years.  Many  required  care 
for  three  to  five  years,  and  one,  admitted  in  infancy,  had 
spent  ten  years  in  this  hospital.  Chronic  cases  other  than 
venereal  have  such  diagnoses  as  eczema,  rickets,  cardiac 
complaints,  malnutrition  and  idiocy. 


TJ 


earthed 


surprising     of 
findings      un- 
by     the     recent 
surveys   of   chronic  sick- 
ness in  Boston  is  the  fact 
that     children     compose 
one-sixth  of  the  group  of 
patients  who  must  lie  abed  or  go  to  clinics 
through  months  and  even  years.   This  story 
of  Boston's  exceptional  set-up  for  chron- 
ically   ill    children    supplements    other 
findings  of  that  city's  survey  reported  by 
Lucile  Eaves  in  The  Survey  of  March  t  c. 


'HE  poor  and  friendless  who  have  not  lived  long  enough 
in  Boston  to  establish  claims  on  the  city's  institutions 
must  seek  refuge  in  the  State  Hospital  at  Tewksbury. 
During  1927,  the  Infirmary  admitted  289  minors,  of 
whom  179  were  under  1 6  years  of  age.  There  were  105 
births — 95  illegitimate.  Half  of  the  entire  group  of  in- 
mates were  sent  from  Boston.  The  report  of  the  social 
worker  indicates  that  the  Tewksbury  children,  like  those 
at  Long  Island,  often  were  victims  of  the  neglect  or 

transgressions    of    their    parents. 

Community  cooperation  with 
parents  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding hygienic  regimes  or  med- 
ical and  surgical  treatments  for 
chronically  ailing  children  who 
are  members  of  normal  family 
groups,  is  a  more  agreeable, 
though  far  more  complicated, 
portion  of  our  discussion.  Space 
permits  only  a  bare  outline  of 
the  elaborate  medical  social 
services  which  are  offered  in 
Boston  for  the  care  and  cure  of 
the  three  largest  groups  of 
children  who  are  victims  of 
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chronic     or     incurable     diseases. 

Lack  of  normal  growth  is  by 
far  the  most  common  chronic 
physical  defect  of  children.  More 
than  six  in  ten  of  the  children 
under  15  years  in  age  who  died 
in  Boston  in  1927  were  less  than 
one  year  old,  and  three  in  ten  of 
these  infant  deaths  were  due  to 
lack  of  development  or  of  vitality 
at  birth.  The  health  program  for 
children  of  pre-school  age  is  pro- 
moted in  the  chain  of  public 
health  centers  which  are  being 
built  with  the  income  of  a  large 
legacy  left  the  city  by  a  public-  courtesy 
spirited  citizen.  Five  of  these  Worcester  Boys'  Club 
centers  are  in  operation  and  two 
more  will  be  opened  within  six 

months.  Three  of  the  centers  now  in  use  have  roof  quarters 
glazed  to  admit  violet  rays,  and  equipped  for  the  care  of 
young  children  suffering  from  various  chronic  complaints 
which  can  be  remedied  or  allayed  by  sunshine,  nourishing 
food  and  carefully  supervised  alternation  of  rest  and  play. 
Thirty  children  are  given  all  day  treatments  in  each  center. 
These  glorified,  public  day  nurseries  educate  the  mothers  of 
the  neighborhoods  by  demonstrating  the  curative  possibilities 
of  hygienic  habits.  The  varied  activities  of  these  health 
centers  result  in  the  discovery  in  early  stages  of  chronic 
diseases,  the  supplying  of  instruction  which  will  remedy  less 
serious  conditions,  and  the  directing  of  poorer  patients  to 
clinics  or  other  medical  agencies  where  treatments  may  be 
obtained  for  serious  complaints.  The  responsibility  for  health 
supervision  passes  next  to  the  public  schools  where  the 
periodic  weighing,  testing  of  hearts,  lungs  and  blood  con- 
tinues. Each  child  receives  a  yearly  physical  examination 
which  reveals  malnutrition,  carious  teeth,  bad  hearts  or  other 
conditions  which  indicate  or  prepare  the  way  for  chronic 
physical  diseases.  In  1927-1928,  about  600  children  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  chronic  conditions  which  could 
be  treated  in  the  rest  and  nutrition  classes.  A  mid-morning 
lunch,  a  good  dinner  at  noon,  periods  of  rest  on  cots,  and 
outdoor  play,  all  under  careful  supervision,  often  bring  re- 
markable improvements  in  the  health  of  these  children. 

The  census  of  general  hospitals,  made  on  a  given  day 
during  the  recent  Boston  Council  survey,  resulted  in  the 
location  of  626  chronic  cases,  of  whom  133  were  children 
less  than  fifteen  years  old.  Children  crippled  by  infantile 
paralysis  or  by  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  were  the 
largest  younger  groups  found  in  the  general  hospitals.  The 
aftermath  of  the  epidemic  of  1927,  when  there  were  413 
cases  of  poliomyelitis  in  Boston,  is  shown  in  the  46  patients 
suffering  from  infantile  paralysis.  The  city  and  state  public 
institutions,  supplemented  by  generously  supported  private 
medical  agencies,  make  possible  prolonged  medical  and 
surgical  care  for  every  crippled  child.  An  auto-bus  collects 
children  for  treatment  in  special  clinics;  the  New  England 
Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children  cared  for  115  in 
1927,  of  whom  74  were  free  patients;  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  School  at  Canton  treated  740  patients  during 
1927,  and  had  a  daily  average  of  271  patients.  The  Massa- 
chusetts legislators  have  recently  appropriated  $5,000  to 
cover  the  first  of  a  two-year-canvass  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  all 
crippled  children  who  can  be  benefited  by  medical  and 


surgical  treatments.  The  Ind> 
trial  School  for  Crippled  ai 
Deformed  Children  in  Bost 
gave  special  training  witho 
charge  to  140  children  in  192 
and  vocational  guidance  ai 
placement  for  such  handicapp. 
young  persons  are  provided 
both  city  and  state  bureaus.  Th 
crippled  children  in  even  t 
poorest  families  are  assured  t 
fullest  benefits  of  scientific  trea 
ments,  as  well  as  special  trainii 
and  assistance  in  becoming  se 
supporting  members  of 
community. 

Children  with  chronic  cardi: 
disease  are  not  so  well  suppli 
with  means  of  care,  althou 

their  numbers  and  peculiar  needs  have  been  revealed  fu. 
by   recent  investigations.     In   the  spring  of    1926 — the  b- 
ginning  of  the  period  covered  in  the  Boston  Council  surv 
of  chronic  sickness — the  physicians  of  the  public  schools, 
cooperation   with   the   doctors   in    charge  of   hospital   hea: 
clinics,  organized  a  city-wide  survey  of  public  school  childr 
whose  most  recent  physical  examinations  gave  indications 
heart  disorders.    Six  teams  of  experienced  heart  specialis 
with    assistance    from   school    physicians    and    nurses,    ga 
careful  physical  examinations  to  2,311  of  the  119,339  ch 
dren  then  attending  the  public  schools.  The  majority  ( 1,344 
of  the  children  examined  could  be  assured  that  they  had 
significant  disease,   but   625   showed   definite   organic   hea 
disorders.    Of  these,  534  were  acquired,  69  congenital,  an 
the    remainder    were    not    assigned    to    either   group.     T 
examiners  found  also  265  possible  and  77  potential  cases 
heart    disease.     The    children    examined    were,    of    cours 
ambulatory,  and  no  doubt  more  serious  cases  of  heart  disea 
were  confined  to  their  homes  or  under  treatment  in  hospita 
Inquiries  in  public  hospitals  during  the  period  of  the  surv 
showed   that   160  Boston   children   were  then   under  trea 
ment  for  organic  heart  disease.   The  total  known  cases  we 
thus  785  or  0.66  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled. 

No  significant  racial  variations  in  the  incidence  of  thi 
disease  were  discovered,  but  there  were  marked  increases  ir 
the  more  congested  districts  of  the  city.  Thus  in  the  twt 
most  densely  populated  districts,  the  percentages  averaged 
0.7  compared  with  0.4  in  four  less  congested  districts.  GirU 
outnumbered  boys  in  all  forms  of  heart  disease.  Definite 
histories  of  rheumatic  fever  and  chorea,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  were  reported  for  243  cases.  Frequently  parents 
were  present  during  the  examination  and  benefited  by  in- 
structions from  the  specialists.  Others  were  notified  of  re- 
sults, and  those  unable  to  pay  for  home  treatment  were 
directed  to  public  clinics  or  hospitals. 

Two  special  unpublished  studies  based  on  hospital  records, 
made  under  the  writer's  supervision  by  Dorothy  G.  Bancroft 
and  Dorothy  Buckner,  show  the  difficulties  met  by  hospital 
social  workers  who  are  charged  with  the  after  care  of 
juvenile  cardiac  cases.  Mrs.  Bancroft  studied  carefully  173 
juvenile  cardiac  patients  treated  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
of  whom  150  received  care  in  the  hospital  wards  and  23  ii^ 
the  special  cardiac  clinic  of  the  out-patient  department. 
These  patients  were  comparable  to  the  larger  group  dis- 
covered in  the  school  survey,  as  93  per  cent  were  5  years 
old  or  over;  there  were  more  girls  than  boys,  and  the 
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lildren  came  chiefly  from  the  more  congested  districts  of 
ic  city.  The  strain  of  the  colder  season  is  suggested  by  the 
ict  that  the  largest  numbers  were  admitted  in  March, 
.pril  and  May,  and  the  winter  months  came  next  in 
•equency.  The  most  common  periods  of  care  were  30  to 
0  days,  but  the  average  was  54  days.  Mrs.  Bancroft 
timated  that,  during  the  two  years  studied,  the  care  of  the 
ivenile  cardiac  cases  cost  the  City  Hospital  $37,203. 

The  permanence  of  the  benefits  depended  largely  on 
ipervision  given  the  patients  immediately  after  discharge 
•om  the  hospital,  and  here  we  find  a  weak  place  in  the 
mimunity  program  for  the  care  of  chronic  sickness  of 
lildren.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  children  to  whom  hospital 
-eatment  had  been  given  came  from  homes  considered 
dequate  for  after-care.  Their  large  families — over  a  third 
ad  more  than  /  members — lived  in  overcrowded  tenements 
^hich  must  be  reached  by  climbing  long  flights  of  stairs. 
"here  were  only  four  single  houses  in  the  homes  visited  ; 
lived  on  the  fourth,  51  on  the  third  and  45  on  the  second 
oors;  only  23  families  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  floor 
uarters  urged  by  the  medical  social  workers.  The  per 
ipita  weekly  incomes  of  the  families  were  small — almost  a 
uarter  of  the  entire  group  reported  $3  to  $4,  and  nearly 
ree-fourths  fell  within  $6.  The  difficulties  of  providing 
elicate  children  with  nourishing  diets  and  a  quiet  restful 
;gime  in  such  homes  are  apparent. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  supplied  chronic 
ospital  care  for  41  of  the  90  patients  for  whom  it  was 
scommended.  This  is  a  privately  supported  hospital  which 
eceives  without  charge,  or  for  a  nominal  fee,  patients  who 
ave  a  favorable  prognosis.  At  present  it  has  52  heart  cases 

its  wards.  The  children  are  kept  in  bed  except  for  the 
refully  graduated  periods  which  can  be  permitted  without 
nfavorable  symptoms.  Blood  tests  enable  the  doctors  to 
iscover  the  exact  amounts  of  activity  suitable  for  each 
atient.  The  child  is  discharged  when  he  can  remain  out 
:  bed  six  hours  in  a  day  without  signs  of  relapse.  Usually 

requires  three  months  or  more  to   reach   this  condition, 
fter   discharge   the    social    workers   of    the   hospital    from 
hich  the  child  was  received  becomes  responsible  for  home 
upervision,   and   for  periodical   examinations  in  out-patient 
inics. 

Convalescent  placement  could  be  arranged  for  15  of  the 
i  children  who  no  longer  needed  hospital  treatment  but 
ould  not  obtain  good  home  care.    Children's  agencies  placed 
in  carefully  selected  foster  homes  and  others  were  received 

institutions  for  convalescents.     However,  62  of  the   173 
ases  studied  were  not  provided  with  the  after-care  which 
e  doctors  had  advised,  and  others  were  often  obliged  to 
Tait  in  unsuitable  environments  until  places  could  be  found. 

Miss  Buckner's  study  of  100  chronic  cases  who  had  re- 
ived care  at  the  Children's  Hospital  verified  in  the  main 
le  conclusions  reached  by  Mrs.  Bancroft.  The  children 
rere  younger  but  nearly  two  in  five  (39)  were  cardiac 
atients;  the  other  diagnoses  in  order  of  frequency  were 
mpyema,  osteomyelitis,  arthritis,  diabetes,  and  a  small 
cattering  group.  The  families  of  these  children  lived  also 

overcrowded,  upper-floor  tenements ;  46  homes  were  con- 
dered  unsuitable  for  after-care.  The  convalescent  home  of 
le  hospital  received  one-fourth  of  the  patients,  but  30  were 
eturned  to  undesirable  homes. 

A  remarkable  community  program  for  the  discovery  and 
are  of  chronic  sickness  of  children  is  outlined  in  this  con- 
ensed  summary  of  Boston  experiences.  It  achieves  some- 
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thing  more  than  the  salvaging  of  human  life,  for  these 
children  are  relieved  of  suffering,  and  frequently  show  the 
normal  gaiety  of  childhood.  The  hospitals  giving  care  to 
chronic  patients  provide  pleasant  school-rooms  or  kindly 
bedside  teachers.  The  blessings  of  occupational  therapy  arc 
not  neglected,  and  special  provision  is  made  so  that  the 
permanently  handicapped  may  find  means  of  self-support. 
We  have  won  a  clear  vision  of  what  can  be  done  for  these 
children,  whose  needs  readily  enlist  public  sympathy.  It 
remains  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  so  that  the  community 
program  may  be  adequately  and  beautifully  realized. 

One  Tabloid  Monthly 

By  MARJORIE   DENT  CANDEE 

THE  Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Demonstration  in  New 
York  City  has  succumbed  to  the  tabloid  trend  of  the 
times  and  has  established  a  picture  newspaper  as  a  new 
means  of  community  education  in  health.  Judging  by  the 
comments  on  the  first  two  issues,  this  form  of  health  pub- 
licity is  popular  among  the  residents  of  the  district.  The 
paper  is  entitled  The  Health  News — Bellevue-Yorkville's 
Picture  Newspaper.  It  has  a  circulation  of  40,000,  is  issued 
monthly,  and  is  delivered  into  the  homes  of  the  district 
by  a  distributing  concern.  The  make-up  of  the  newspaper  is 
patterned  closely  after  the  metropolitan  tabloids.  Photographs, 
from  chorus  girls  to  Kiddies'  Fashion  Show,  occupy  most 
of  the  space  on  the  four  pages,  every  photograph  a  picture 
of  health. 

The  first  issue  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  anti-diphtheria 
propaganda;  editorials,  cartoons  and  news  pictures  were 
adapted  to  the  campaign  for  toxin-antitoxin,  and  there  was 
an  inquiring  photographer  column  with  the  photographs  of 
five  East  Side  mothers  and  a  short  statement  from  each  in 
her  native  tongue  in  answer  to  the  question:  "Why  do  you 
protect  your  child  against  diptheria  ?"  The  second  edition 
was  largely  concerned  with  tuberculosis  prevention  by  the 
positive  and  practical  method  of  early  diagnosis.  A  photo- 
graph of  'Babe  Ruth,  with  the  caption:  "Follow  the  Babe 
— Swat  T.B.",  and  a  quotation  on  the  importance  of  health 
from  the  famous  baseball  player,  is  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  health  messages  were  tied  up  with  news  pictures. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Mayor  Walker,  Ann  Pennington,  Jane  and 
Katherine  Lee,  and  other  celebrities  lent  their  aid  in  the 
early  diagnosis  campaign.  There  are  sob  stories,  beauty 
advice,  district  brevities,  and  public  and  Catholic  school 
news  continue  the  issue,  with  even  a  murderer's  confession, 
under  the  caption:  "Fiend  Confesses  Murderous  Orgies!", 
and  an  account  of  "Tuberculosis'.'  pleading  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  sending  victims  to  early  graves. 

The  third  issue,  dated  May  I,  is  devoted  to  Child  Health 
Day,  nutrition  and  dental  hygiene.  By  issuing  seasonable 
health  information  in  popular  and  attractive  form  the 
demonstration  hopes  to  push  down  the  peaks  on  the  death- 
rate  chart  of  the  East  Side  district  which  it  covers  and  to 
improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  all.  As  the  tabloid 
is  still  in  the  evolutionary  stage,  the  demonstration's  staff 
is  open  to  suggestions  and  is  particularly  anxious  to  measure 
just  how  many  of  the  residents  of  the  district  are  actually 
reading  it.  Accordingly,  several  contests  offering  prizes 
•will  be  introduced  into  future  issues. 

Social  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
writing  to  ask  for  detailed  information  as  to  costs  of  print- 


ingf  distribution,  and  the  like.  For  an  issue  of  40,000  copies 
it  is  cheaper  to  use  a  rotary  press,  such  as  the  regular  tabloid 
newspapers  use;  this  means  that  the  plates  do  not  have  to 
be  mounted  on  wood.  By  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the 
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tabloid  newspaper  offices,  plates  may  be  borrowed  at  a 
nominal  cost  of  one  dollar  each,  thus  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  having  cuts  made  from  photographs.  For  newspaper 
stock,  these  cuts  must  he  65-screen,  which  costs  less  than 
the  133  or  1 20  half-tone  plates.  The  distributing  concern 
charges  $4.75  per  thousand  for  the  services  of  four  men 
and  an  inspector  who  carry  these  papers  into  the  homes  of 
the  district,  placing  them  between  the  door  and  the  door- 
knob of  each  apartment.  The  cost  of  printing  this  four-page 
newspaper  is  $215  for  40,000,  on  contract.  The  cost  of 
plates,  photographs,  and  retouching  is  generally  about  $100, 
varying  according  to  the  number  of  photographs.  Thus  the 
total  cost  of  $525  for  one  issue  averages  a  little  more  than 
one  cent  per  copy.  This  is  much  lower  than  the  usual  piece 
of  health  literature,  as  booklets  and  pamphlets  usually  average 
four  to  five  cents  apiece. 

Though  the  Health  News  is  a  brand  new  1929  model 
in  health  publicity  in  its  essential  aim  to  dramatize  the  facts 
of  disease  and  health,  its  crusading  spirit  recalls  the  old 
days  of  the  "lung  block"  and  the  first  campaigns  against 
tuberculosis.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  director  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society's  original  Committee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  greeted  the  tabloid  with 
the  enthusiastic  declaration  that  it  has  the  tone  of  the 
original  founders,  the  ringing  challenge  of  the  pioneers  of 
1902  and  1904. 


GOOD  NEWS  for  nurses  comes  in  the  recent  announcement 
that  the  joint  boards  of  directors  of  the  three  national  nursing 
organizations  have  approved  the  new  announcement  of  the 
Harmon  plan  for  annuities  for  nurses.  A  pamphlet,  giving  its 
details,  can  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Harmon  Association,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Im- 
portant features  of  the  plan  are:  a  monthly  income,  which  once 
begun,  continues  as  long  as  one  lives;  no  physical  examination: 
convenience  in  accumulating  the  fund  through  monthly  deposits ; 
no  loss  or  forfeiture  of  any  deposits;  absolute  safety  of  invest- 
ment; in  case  of  emergency,  the  privilege  of  borrowing  against 
or  withdrawing  deposits  already  paid  in;  in  case  of  death,  the 
immediate  cash  payment  to  the  specified  beneficiary  of  the  full 
credit  balance  on  deposit;  membership  in  an  association  organ- 
ized to  assist  registered  nurses,  guided  by  trustees  and  officers 
chosen  by  the  members  themselves. 

OUT  OF  THE  intensive  campaign  launched  in  New  York  by 
the  Diphtheria  Prevention  Commission,  cooperating  with  the 
city  Department  of  Health,  have  come  a  flock  of  novel  journal- 


istic experiments.  The  first  of  them  was  the  Health  WorldF5 
a  two-day  tabloid  newspaper  devoted  to  spreading  the  gooi 
news  of  diphtheria  immunization  published  by  the  commissioi 
and  distributed  to  Brooklyn  residents  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
Bellevue-Yorkville's  Health  News,  described  01 
a  preceding  page,  grew  from  a  first  issue  or 
diphtheria  to  a  continuing  monthly  health  news 
paper  which  is  taking  up  various  timely  healtl 
subjects.  The  Bowling  Green,  the  regula: 
monthly  paper  of  the  Bowling  Green  Neighbor 
hood  Association,  devoted  the  first  page  of  on< 
issue  to  diphtheria  facts  and  directions  in  si? 
different  languages  and  three  alphabets.  And  foi 
Harlem  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Healtl 
Association  burst  into  the  tabloid  field  wit! 
a  one-day  newspaper  which  it  is  hoped  to  repeal 
at  some  future  time  on  this  or  another  im- 
portant health  topic. 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD  and  Her  New  Cupboard  is  the 
subject  of  a  substantial  pamphlet  bringing  together  fifty  very 
brief  articles  on  nutrition,  and  especially  on  child  feeding,  pre- 
pared by  Rama  V.  Bennett,  nutritionist  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Public  Health  Association,  and  recommended  glowingly 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pomeroy,  Los  Angeles  County  health  officer,  for 
nurses,  teachers,  dieticians,  physicians  and  the  general  public. 
The  articles  first  appeared  weekly  in  fifty  newspapers  of  the 
county  as  a  part  of  a  year-round  health-education  program 
financed  by  Christmas  seals.  The  pamphlet  is  published  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Public  Health  Association  at  1700  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  Tuberculosis  Association  has  re- 
cently added  itself  to  the  growing  list  of  state  associations 
which  have  been  authorized  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation to  take  on  a  program  against  heart  disease  as  a  part  of 
their  work.  The  step  was  taken  after  conference  with  some 
forty  physicians  in  the  state  and  with  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  health,  all  of  whom  warmly  approved  the 
plan.  When  the  physician  examines  a  patient  for  tuberculosis 
at  the  clinics  sponsored  by  the  association,  he  will  at  the  same 
time  make  an  examination  of  the  heart,  and  when  he  makes 
x-ray  of  the  lungs,  he  will  also  x-ray  the  heart  and  interpr 
his  findings. 
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THIS  NEW  CHART,  based  on  statistics 
recently  made  available  by  the  federal 
census  bureau,  repeats  again  the  tragic 
record  of  the  high  death-rates  of  Amer- 
ican women  from  causes  associated  with 
childbirth.  In  its  maternal  mortality 
rate,  the  United  States  almost  tops  the 
list  of  countries  from  which  records  are 
available  and  it  is  this  condition,  con- 
tinued practically  without  improvement 
since  1917,  which  spurs  on  the  interest 
of  many  groups  in  seeing  that  the  work 
for  the  health  of  mothers  and  children 
begun  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act 
shall  be  continued  in  some  form  after 
that  act  expires  in  June  of  this  year. 
(See  The  Survey,  February  15,  1929: 

Shall  We  Support  the  Newton  Bill?  by  Hazel  Corbin,  R.N.) 
The  chart  was  prepared  by  the  committee  on  the  status  of 
infant  maternal  mortality  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  included,  together  with  other  charts  and  an 
abstract  of  the  committee's  report,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion, price  $3.00  of  the  Association  at  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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Increasing  Personality  Assets 


By  ANNA  Y.  REED 


WHAT  have  teachers   to  do  with   the  habits 
and    attitudes    which    make    each    individual 
a  more  or  less  integrated  structure?    I  sup- 
pose we  are  all  agreed  that  habits  and   at- 
titudes  do    distinguish   one   individual    from 
other,  that  they  make  him  popular  or  unpopular,  happy 
r  unhappy,  an  efficient  or  an  inefficient  social  unit. 
I  shall  not  attempt  any  definition  of  personality,  nor  the 
itification  of  anyone's  theories  of  personality  structure  or 
evelopment.    My  problem  is  to  analyze  teacher-pupil  rela- 
ionship  and  discuss  methods  whereby  teachers  help  to  de- 
ease  or  increase  the  personality  assets  of  their  students.    I 
ant  to  approach  this  problem  from  a  purely  practical  angle. 
There  are  several  facts  relative  to  pupil  personality  which 
re  fundamental' 'to  this  discussion: 

1.  Every   pupil   has   personality   problems.     This    is   one   of 
urnham's  contributions  to  the  better  understanding  of  teacher- 

mpil  relationships.  The  same  educator  has  helped  us  realize 
at  the  difference  between  personality  problems  of  what  we 
rm  "normal"  pupils  and  "problem"  pupils  is  qualitative  rather 
an  quantitative.  If  we  accept  this  viewpoint,  it  is  logical  to 
ssume  that  every  teacher  has  some  opportunity  and  some 
isponsibility  for  the  personality  development  of  her  pupils. 

2.  The   teacher  inherits  personality   problems.    Fundamental 
lought  and  habit  patterns  originate  in  home  relationships.   The 
re-school  child  experiments  with  various  forms  of  defense  or 

impensatory  mechanisms.  When  his  experiments  "come  out 
ight"  he  uses  the  same  mechanisms  again  and  again  and 
;radually  perfects  his  skill  in  their  use.  When  they  "come  out 
rong"  he  forgets  about  them.  The  home  environment  in 
•hich  these  fundamental  habits  of  meeting  situations  are  de- 
•eloped  includes  physical  aspects  and  a  limited  number  of  other 
>ersonalities.  The  school  is  the  child's  first  attack  on  a  larger 
ocial  environment,  but  he  enters  school  with  certain  "sets"  or 
ttitudes  toward  the  teacher,  toward  the  other  pupils,  toward 
limself  and  toward  the  classroom  routine.  These  are  the 
eacher's  inheritance. 

3.  There   is  some   evidence   that   these    early   habits   and   at- 
itudes  are  not  necessarily  perinanent  or  irrevocable. 

4.  Many  children  meet  for  the  first  time,  in  the  classroom, 
ituations  which  lead  to  the   inception   and  development  of   at- 
itudes  and  habits  used  in  later  life-adjustments. 

5.  The   most   important   element  in   classroom   modification 
nd  development  of  pupil  personality  problems  is  the  personality 
f  the  teacher. 

With  these  five  considerations  in  mind,  let  us  ask,  first, 
hat  are  some  of  the  teacher-pupil  relationships  which  afford 
opportunity   for   influencing   personality?    Second,   what 
nethods  will  help  teachers  make  these  relationships  a  more 
effective  instrumentality  for  developing  desirable  personalities  ? 
The  child  has  entered  school.    The  classroom  is  the  new 


physical  environment  in  which  he  is  to  use  his  defense  and 
compensatory  mechanisms.  The  formal  educational  process 
which  this  environment  was  instituted  to  foster  seems  at 
times  to  be  actually  competing  with  its  environment  to  see 
which  can  create  situations  most  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  desirable  personality. 

The  teacher's  authority  takes  the  place  of  parental  au- 
thority. If  her  ideas  of  obedience  and  her  methods  of  using 
authority  fit  in  with  parental  ideas  and  methods,  continuity 
in  the  development  of  this  phase  of  the  child's  personality 
may  go  forward  with  little  interruption.  But  if  parental 
standards  and  teacher  standards  are  in  conflict,  trouble  be- 
gins. Sometimes  the  pupil  works  out  two  sets  of  mecham'sms, 
one  for  the  benefit  of  the  parent,  the  other  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teacher.  The  stage  is  set  for  many  behavior  and  per- 
sonality conflicts.  The  "authority"  factor  which  offers  such 
excellent  opportunity  for  desirable  teacher-pupil  relationships 
is  frequently  so  used  that  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  best  interests 
both  of  the  aggressive,  independent,  domineering  pupil  upon 
whom  the  teacher  centers  her  "authority"  in  order  to  lessen 
his  troublesomeness,  and  of  the  shy,  dependent,  submissive 
pupil  whose  personality  is  approved  or  forgotten  because  it 
is  never  "troublesome." 

A  SECOND  opportunity  for  personality  development 
through  desirable  or  undesirable  teacher-pupil  rela- 
tionships is  found  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  classroom. 
The  teacher  is  the  hostess.  Her  guests  vary  widely  in  per- 
sonality traits.  Her  attitude  toward  each  one  is  sensed  if 
not  understood.  The  importance  of  the  methods  which  she 
employs  in  carrying  on  group  assimilation  processes  can 
hardly  receive  too  much  emphasis  in  terms  of  influence  on 
pupil  personality.  General  culture,  social  grace,  and  personal 
refinement  in  dress,  voice  and  manner  are  reflected  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  classroom  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
toward  one  another. 

Here  is  a  combined  negative  and  positive  illustration: 
A  substitute  teacher  found  her  room  in  turmoil.  Time  for 
opening  the  session  arrived.  Pupils  did  not  take  their  seats, 
noisy  conversation  continued.  No  one  noticed  the  teacher, 
who  sat  at  the  desk  calmly  regarding  the  scene.  The  hubbub 
began  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  the  pupils.  Finally  one  master- 
ful voice  yelled  out,  "Say,  teacher,  ain't  we  agoin'  to  have 
no  lessons  today?"  Without  raising  her  voice  above  the  ordi- 
nary conversational  tone  the  substitute  re- 
plied, "I  did  not  know  that  you  wanted 
any." 

She   could    not    be   heard    and    the 
pupils   wanted    to   hear.     "Sh-sh-sh," 
increasing   volume    ran    around 
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the  room.  Pupils  slipped  into  their  seats.  The  room  be- 
came oppressively  still. 

"Teacher,  ain't  \ve  agoin'  to  have  no  lessons  today?"  the 
same  pupil  repeated. 

"Why,  of  course,  if  you  want  them.  I  did  not  know  you 
cared  for  them." 

The  spokeswoman  arose,  cast  her  eye  over  the  group  and 
then  said  quietly,  "You  see,  we  don't  understand  you  and 
you  don't  understand  the  way  we  do  things.  I'll  show  you." 
She  advanced  to  the  desk,  opened  the  drawer,  and  presented 
a  wooden  mallet  to  the  substitute,  saying,  "We  use  the  ham- 
mer and  holleration  method.  Pound  on  the  desk  and  we'll 
sit  down.  Pound  again  and  pound  hard  and  we'll  get  still. 
If  you  pound  too  hard  the  head'll  fly  off.  Sometimes  it  does." 

In  the  three  weeks  she  was  in  authority,  the  substitute 
created  a  new  social  atmosphere  in  which  the  "hammer  and 
holleration"  method  played  no  part. 

A 5  long  as  our  present  scheme  of  education  remains  in 
vogue,  the  formal  educational  process  is  bound  to  be 
the  aider  and  abettor  of  many  undesirable  personality  traits. 
The  wise  teacher  will  find  ways  of  minimizing,  if  not 
counteracting,  the  evils  of  our  competitive  grading  system 
with  its  resultant  feelings  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  She 
will  find  a  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  her  own  teach- 
ing, to  lessen  the  necessity  for  cheating,  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  educational  situations  which  foster  dishonesty.  She 
will  help  parents  to  be  both  more  intelligent  and  more 
honest  with  reference  to  their  children.  Finally,  she  will 
continuously  improve  her  own  ability  to  understand  her 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  individual  differences  and  to  help  them 
individually. 

Let  me  cite  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
"system"  creates  situations  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  desirable  personality  and  the  manner  in  which  those  ex- 
ercising administrative  authority  frequently  use  these  situa- 
tions for  influencing  personality  development. 

The  drive  for  IOO  per  cent  contribution  to  athletics  was 
on  in  -Blank  School.  John  was  the  only  pupil  in  Room  7 
who  would  not  respond  to  the  call.  His  excuse  was  always 
the  same,  "Father  does  not  wish  me  to  give."  The  teacher 
exhausted  her  authority.  Appeals  to  pride,  threats  of  un- 
popularity and  ostracism  met  the  same  reply.  The  principal 
took  a  hand. 

"John,  do  you  have  any  money  of  your  own?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.     My  father  gives  me  a  small  allowance  each  week." 

"Why  don't  you  use  that?"  came  next. 

"Because  my  father  told  me  not  to." 

"But  if  the  money  is  yours  what  business  is  it  of  your 
father  what  you  do  with  it?"  was  the  ready  retort. 

This  presented  a  new  problem.  The  boy  did  not  know 
how  to  meet  it,  and  the  principal  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  save  the  reputation  of  Room  7, 
and  to  conceal  his  contribution  from  his  father.  This  prin- 
cipal was  pleased  with  his  methods  and  with  his  results,  all 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  teacher  capacity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  desirable  personality  is  as  unequal  as  is  pupil  capacity. 

And  now,  let  us  consider  some  methods  whereby  teachers 
can  make  their  relationships  more  effective  means  for  de- 
veloping desirable  personalities. 

Normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  should  assume 
leadership  in  placing  before  the  youth  of  the  country  the 
type  of  teacher-personality  which  tends  to  develop  pupil- 


personality.  Sometime  we  shall  realize  that  the  backgroun 
and  the  personal  adjustment  or  maladjustment  of  our  lead 
ers  is  continually  being  expressed  and  that  its  expressioi 
for  better  or  for  worse,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  educatio 
of  youth.  In  the  meantime,  it's  up  to  the  teacher.  Wh; 
can  she  do  to  improve  her  methods  so  that  she  may  becom 
a  better  guide  in  the  development  of  pupil-personality? 

1.  She  can  cultivate  a  personality  worthy  of  imitation- 
"good   taste"   which   finds   its   expression    in   dress,   mannei 
voice,   choice   of    room   decorations,    method   of    approach    t 
pupil  problems,  and  so  on.    You  may  call  this  "culture"  i 
you  prefer.    From  the  teacher  who  possesses  "this  something 
the  pupils  absorb  it,  they  acquire  the  art  of  expressing  it  i 
desirable  fashion,  and  they  also  acquire  the  ability   to   rei 
ognize   it    in    others   and    thus    to    discriminate    between    th 
desirable  and  the  undesirable,  the  true  and  the  false. 

2.  She  can   cultivate  what    I    like   to  call    the   spirit  o 
scholarship.    This  will  tend  to  develop  accuracy,  honesty  i 
facing  facts,   truthfulness,   objectivity   in   dealing   with   hei 
self  and  with  her  pupils  and  it  will  give  her  an  ever-growin 
knowledge    of    the    real    educational    needs    of    her    pupil 
Scholarship  focused  upon  her  pupils  will  help  her  to  under 
stand   the  gigglers  and   the   bluffers,   the   successful   failur 
and  the  failing  success.    It  will  help  her  to  distinguish  be 
tween   badness   and   illness   and    to   determine   whether   th 
skeleton   is   in   the   family   closet  or  the  schoolroom   closet 
It  will  help  her  to  understand  how  emotional  conditionin; 
results  in  show-offs,  dependents,  pessimists,  and  in  shocked 
wool-gathering  types  of  pupils. 

3.  She   can    create   within    her   schoolroom   a   social    at 
mosphere  which   invites  frankness  and   naturalness  as  wel 
as   courtesy   and   consideration    toward   others.    She   canno 
make  academic  successes  of  all  of   her  pupils  but   she  cai| 
remember  that  failure  as  well  as  success  is  a  valuable  too; 
for  personality  development.    She  can   use  both    with  sucl 
wisdom  and  tact  that  fear,  shame,  pride,  and  egotism  seldon 
appear  in  the  picture.    She  can  also  set  classroom  situation 
which  help  her  pupils  to  find  their  places  in  the  group  anr 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.     She  can  help  them  to  oven 
come  personal  prejudices  and  to  acquire  impartial  attitude' 
toward  both  individuals  and  problems. 

4.  She  can  help  her  pupils  to  realize  the  worthwhilenes." 
of  "education"  as  a  job,   remembering  that   the   industrial 
business  and  professional  world  inherit  the  accumulated  pen 
sonality  problems  of  both  home  and  school. 

What  Profit  Education? 

DOLS  the  college  graduate  receive  a  larger  salar; 
than  the  grade  school  product?  If  so,  why?  Ad 
vancing  a  thesis  contrary  to  the  accepted   doc 
trine  regarding  the  economic  effect  of  education 
Professor  Harold  F.  Clark  of  Teachers  Collegi 
has  published  a  preliminary  summary  of  a  new  study  alonj 
these  lines. 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  higher  education  will  resulll 
in  higher  earning  capacity  are  frequently  put  out  by  pro 
fessional  organizations  and  propaganda  groups. 

"How  have  these  estimates  of  the  money  value  of  an  edu- 
cation been  made?"  Professor  Clark  asks,  "The  most  wideh 
quoted  studies  have  compared  the  earnings  of  a  group  o: 
people  that  went  to  school  with  the  earnings  of  a  group  thai 
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Of  the  24,278  persns  whose  sketches 
appear  in  Who's  Who  in  America, 
college  graduotes  numbered  14,055, 
or  about  64%.  The  number  report- 
ing a  common  school  education  is 
1,880. 


Courtesy  The  X-Ray 

The  2,500  inmates  of  the  Virginia 
Penitentiary,  State  Farm  and  Convict 
Road  Force,  33  attended  college,  25 
of  whom  graudauted.852  attended 
grammar  school,  but  did  not  reach 
fifth  grade.  877  attended  no  school. 


did  not  go  to  school  so  long.  Because  the  earnings  of  the 
group  which  went  to  school  were  larger,  the  authors  of  the 
study  concluded  that  schooling  had  some  part  in  producing 
the  result.  What  do  we  know  about  the  ability  of  the  two 
groups,  what  about  the  family  connections,  the  business 
openings,  the  inherited  wealth,  and  other  advantages  of  the 
group  that  went  on  to  school  as  compared  with  an  aver- 
age group?" 

There  is  the  college  class,  for  instance  which,  after  being 
out  of  college  ten  years,  reported  an  average  income  of 
$12,000,  implying  that  college  education  was  an  underlying 
cause  of  such  prosperity.  No  data  was  given  as  to  how  much 
of  the  income  derived  from  inherited  real  estate  or  securities, 
or  how  many  class  members  were  carrying  on  family  busi- 
nesses into  which  they  stepped  from  college.  Professor 
Clark  points  out: 


No  one  has  compared  the  incomes  of  brothers  of 
equal  ability  who  went  to  school  different  lengths 
of  time.  What  would  you  expect  the  result  to 
be?  ...  Our  preliminary  results  show  that  the 
longer  one  goes  to  school  above  a  certain  minimum 
the  less  is  his  income.  The  results  rather  con- 
sistently show  that  the  man  who  went  to  school 
longer  had  a  smaller  income  than  his  brother  who 
did  not  go  so  long.  ...  To  be  perfectly  honest 
about  it  ...  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  four 
years  in  a  liberal  arts  college  will  be  more  valuable 
as  a  training  for  business  than  the  same  four  years 
in  business  would  have  been?  It  may  be  observed 
that  so  far  as  college  experience  intensifies  the 
tendency  to  think  and  ponder  over  a  situation  it 
unfits  one  for  business  enterprises  in  which  quick, 
decisive  and  daring  action  is  essential  to  success. 

The  study  is  to  cover  various  aspects  of  the 
wage  question,  including  the  former  "scarcity 
value"  of  education,  the  effect  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  clerical  workers  on  clerical  wages,  pro- 
fessional incomes,  the  number  of  college  students 
now  contemplating  professional  careers  and  the 
probable  effect  of  this  more  widespread  profes- 
sional training  on  professional  incomes. 

Professor  Clark  points  out  that  economic  re- 
turn to  the  individual  is  not  the  only  basis — is, 
in  fact,  perhaps  the  least  important  basis  on 
which  to  evaluate  higher  education. 

"The  effect  of  education  may  be  such  that  it 
does  not  increase  the  income  of  the  individual 
but  at  the  same  time  it  may  greatly  increase 
the  economic  welfare  of  society.  More  education  may  not 
have  more  value  to  the  individual,  but  it  may  have  much 
greater  utility  for  society  as  a  whole  than  a  smaller  amount 
of  education." 

Several  tentative  suggestions  and  conclusions  grow  out  of 
the  study  at  this  stage: 

It  is  still  quite  safe  to  tell  an  able  boy  that  if  he  will  go  to 
college  he  will  make  more  money  than  a  very  much  less  able 
boy  who  does  not  do  so.  There  is  some  evidence  (uncertain) 
that  he  will  make  less  than  a  boy  of  equal  ability  who  does 
not  go.  ...  College  education,  by  and  large,  is  so  highly  de- 
sirable in  view  of  its  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  our  boys  and 
girls  that  it  should  not  be  debased  by  urging  it  on  any  other 
than  honest  grounds.  The  economic  arguments  in  its  behalf 
not  only  are  out  of  keeping  with  many  of  the  scholar's  ideals, 
but  frequently  are  harmful  because  they  are  leading  thousands 
of  American  boys  and  girls  into  expectations  of  large  incomes 
— expectations  that  cannot  be  realized. 


Studying  the  College  Student 


By  HERBERT  A.  TOOPS 


Apian  that  reduces  the  required  "reeducation  of 
every  generation,"  personnel  workers  in  public 
schools,  colleges,   and   in   industry,   too,   are   in- 
creasingly   intent    en    having    personnel    theory 
and  practice  permeate  both  faculty  (or  executive) 
and  student  (or  worker)  groups.    Some  of  the  colleges  have 
gone  to  extremes  on  this  point,  insisting  that  the  personnel 
work  of  an  institution  should  be  done  through  the  instructors 
alone.    This  scheme  is  generally  held  undesirable,  a  better 
plan    being   for   the    faculty   to   initiate   problems,   to    help 
formulate  personnel   philosophy  and   to  decide  which  prob- 


lems are  most  urgent,  but  to  allow  a  central  personnel  and 
research  bureau  to  carry  out,  through  its  trained  staff,  the 
work  that  is  outside  the  field  and  training  of  busy  teachers. 

This,  perhaps,  summarizes  the  general  trend  of  thought 
among  personnel  workers  today,  as  it  was  brought  out  at 
the  recent  vocational  guidance  and  Personnel  Research 
Federation  meetings  in  Cleveland. 

"What  an  educated  man  should  know,"  wastes  in  college 
education,  the  careers  of  15,000  business  and  professional 
women,  modifications  of  the  Antioch  plan  and  changing  in- 
terests of  college  students  were  some  of  the  outstanding  re- 
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search  subjects  reported  on  during  the  meetings. 

Based  on  a  comprehensive  examination  of  some  2,000 
questions  of  the  objective  type,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
has  been  trying  to  discover  "what  the  educated  man  should 
know."  The  examination  has  been  given  to  practically  all 
the  students  in  all  Pennsylvania  colleges.  Presenting  pre- 
liminary results,  Professor  Walter  B.  Jones  stated  that  no 
student  correctly  answered  one-half  the  questions.  The 
poorest  students  in  the  best  college  were  practically  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  best  students  in  the  poorest  colleges.  "The 
effects  of  forgetting"  were  startlingly  brought  out.  Concern- 
ing certain  subjects  "taken"  in  freshman  year,  sophomores 
know  less  than  freshman,  juniors  less  than  sophomores, 
seniors  still  less! 

The  results  of  a  follow-up  study  through  college  of  2,000 
freshmen  were  presented  by  Dr.  Harold  A.  Edgerton  of 
Ohio  State  University.  Only  about  1 8  per  cent  of  the  orig- 
inal 2,OOO  entrants  graduated  within  four  years,  and  only 
35  per  cent  (estimated)  ever  graduated  at  all.  The  rela- 
tionship of  college  success  to  intelligence  test  scores  indicates 
that  the  lowest  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  now  enter- 
ing Ohio  colleges  should  probably  be  discouraged  from  enter- 
ing college  at  all.  The  chances  of  success  for  such  students 
can  be  increased  by  remedial  reading  and  study  habits, 
though  carefully  controlled  experiments  show  that  such 
treatment  is  more  productive  of  real  reformatory  results  in 
the  case  of  students  in  the  upper  three-quarters  on  the  in- 
telligence tests. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  its  possible  contribution  to  voca- 
tional education  theory  and  the  theory  of  guidance,  the 
study  of  the  careers  of  15,000  business  and  professional 
women  by  Margaret  Elliott  and  Grace  E.  Manson  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  an  unusual  one.  Various  useful 
research  techniques  are  being  worked  out  here.  Data  has 
been  only  partially  analyzed.  The  usual  relationship  between 
higher  education  and  higher  wages  has  been  found.  Also, 
the  earning  peak  occurs  earlier  in  the  grade  school  group 
than  in  the  highschool  and  college  groups.  By  making  the 
rather  dubious  assumption  that  the  business  woman  of 
30  represents  the  present  business  woman  of  25  but  five 
years  older,  we  have  a  pretty  picture  of  "education  delaying 
the  onset  of  senility."  It  would  seem,  however,  that  only 
an  annual  follow-up  of  the  careers  of  a  large  body  of  workers 
over  a  period  of  years  would  answer  this  question  with 
authority. 

Preliminary  results  of  an  intensive  study  of  the  interests 
of  a  vocational  group  of  college  students,  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  J.  Strong  of  Leland  Stanford,  indicates  a  rather 
marked  constancy.  Interest  changes  through  four  years  of 
college  are  apparently  only  those  in  line  with  better  adjust- 
ment to  the  college  curriculum.  Much  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  field. 

.  Lively  interest  was  created  by  the  statement  of  Dean 
Hatchett  of  Antioch  College  that  Antioch  considers  abandon- 
ing its  program  of  five  weeks  in  school  alternating  with  five 
weeks  in  industry  (see  The  Survey,  June  I,  1927,  page  259). 
It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  projected  change 
rests  on  experience  indicating  that  five  weeks  is  too  short 
a  time  for  the  student  to  "get  settled"  either  in  industry  or 
on  the  campus.  The  college  is  trying  to  work  out  a  plan 
providing  longer  intervals  both  in  school  and  in  industry, 
and  not  necessarily  constant  for  every  individual. 

In  discussion  from  the  floor  two  principles  of  broad  im- 
plication were  formulated : 


1.  Legal  certification   and  the  like  should  be   based   not 
on  the  traditional  name  of  an  occupation  and  its  traditional 
duties  but  rather  on   analysis  of   the  actual   functions  per- 
formed  by   people   in   the   occupational   group    in    question. 
Thus  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  state  of  New  York  has 
come  to  recognize  as  lawyers  men   and   women  who  have 
never  tried  a  case  in  court.    Modern  law  practice  includes 
many  jobs  that  do  not  involve  court  room  appearance. 

2.  An  interest  may  be  an  ability  of  some  sort  :  specifically" 
determining  "interest"  through  an   interview,  questionnaif> 
or  interest  test  may  be  but  a  second  hand  and  inferior  methofj 
of   determining   ability.    Only   a   very   subtle   mathematic1' 
analysis  can  reveal  the  "elements'"  of   ability  and  capaciSl 

in 
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AN  ADVENTURE  in  adult  education  is  offered  California 
visitors  by  the  state  university  at  Berkeley  this  summer.  A 
six  weeks'  summer  school  has  been  planned  which  not  only 
offers  "special  training  to  leaders,  teachers  and  administrators 
in  adult  education,"  but  also  provides  "courses  which  will  be 
live,  stimulating  and  full  of  general  interest  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  know  more  about  the  world  he  lives  in."  Here  is 
a  chance  for  a  genuinely  re-creative  experience  for  those  plan- 
ning to  take  their  vacation  as  a  continuation  of  their  trip  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Courses  offered  will  include  The  Meaning  of  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion, Problems  in  Human  Adjustment,  Aesthetics  in  Everyday 
Life,  Political  Development  in  Europe  During  the  Past  Two 
Decades,  Vocational  Education,  Parental  Education,  Practice 
Course  in  the  Teaching  of  English  to  Foreigners.  Among  the 
teachers  will  be  Professors  H.  A.  Overstreet.  W.  A.  Orton, 
Hartley  Alexander,  C.  A.  Prosser,  Philip  Youtz,  Ethel  Swain. 
Music,  pageantry,  dramatics,  outdoor  sports  and  week-end 
trips  to  places  of  interest  about  the  bay  district  will  be  par 
of  the  school  program. 

A  THIRD  SUMMER  session  for  children  and  teachers 
announced  by  Manumit  School,  Pawling,  N.  Y.  Fifty  chil 
dren  between  nine  and  fifteen  years  of  age  can  be  accommo 
dated,  divided  into  three  age  groups,  each  under  a  leader 
an  assistant.  The  student  teachers  will  cooperate  with  the 
groups.  Group  activities  will  center  in  projects  making  use 
the  country  environment,  and  will  include  gardening,  care 
animals,  building  projects,  nature  study  and  forestry.  Hors 
back  riding  and  swimming  will  be  part  of  the  daily  activit 
Teachers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  orient  themselves 
the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  an  experimental  school. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  of  the  summer  camr 
as  an  educational  institution  and  its  relation 
ship  to  the  home,  the  school  and  the  churcli 
in  this  field  was  made  the  study  of  a  specia 
committee  of  the  New  York  section  of  the 
Camp  Directors  Association,  the  report 
which  has  just  been  published.  Ralph  C.  Hill 
of  Walden  School,  New  York,  was  chairman  of  this  committee. 
The  report  defines  the  essential  functions  of  the  camp  as 
education  for  "physical  health,  emotional  integration,  an  under- 
standing of  primitive  processes,  enlightened  social  participation, 
the  acquisition  of  tastes  and  appreciations  and  spiritual  growth." 
So  viewed,  the  summer  camp  ceases  to  be  merely  "a  'vacationaP 
or  'recreational'  place  where  children  are  sent  to  play  and 
have  a  'good  time',"  and  becomes  an  important  educational 
agency  in  meeting  the  needs  of  "the  developing  child."  The 
report  considers  in  detail  how  the  summer  camp  may  be 
organi"ed  to  perform  its  six-fold  educational  function. 


INDUSTRY 


City  Negroes  and  Jobs 

By  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 


THE  significant  concentration  of  Negro  city  prob- 
lems around  employment  means  a  shift  in  emphasis 
in  Negro  education,  in  Negro  community  problems, 
in  relations  between  Negro  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers  and   between   white   and   Negro   workers. 
Heretofore   the   tendency   has   been   to  view   the   industrial 
|  status  of  Negroes  as  an  isolated  problem,  coordinate  with 
the  problems  of  health,  housing  and  recreation.    Whatever 
was  gained  by  the  particularization,  perspective  was  lost,  and 
with   this   the  power   not   only   to   alter   conditions   but   to 
understand  them. 

Thus,  at  the  recent  conference  of  the  National  Urban 
League  in  Louisville,  the  opening  discussion  by  John  A.  Fitch 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  appropriately 
concerned  itself  with  present  trends  in  American  industry. 
The  fact  that  industries  have  learned  actually  to  increase 
production  using  two  and  a  half  million  fewer  men  becomes 
immediately  important  for  Negro  labor.  Trade  unions  are 
almost  at  a  standstill,  having  reached  their  peak  membership 
during  the  war  period.  Company  unions,  which  represent 
employers'  attempts  to  attack  the  problem  of  collective 
bargaining  in  a  new  manner,  have  approximately  two  million 
members  and  are  growing.  In  the  face  of  fundamental 
changes  affecting  workers,  thirteen  million  of  a  possible 
seventeen  million  wage-earners  are  yet  individual  bargainers. 
The  trends  of  the  new  unionism  as  represented  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and  certain  of  the  printing 
trades  indicates  that  in  future  there  will  be  two  distinct 
directions.  One  of  these  will  show  increased  cooperation 
with  employers.  The  other  will  become  more  radical  in  its 
avoidance  of  employer-employe  cooperation.  Labor  legis- 
lation, of  which  there  is  yet  not  a  great  deal,  will  insist 
more  upon  protection  for  children  and  women,  providing 
safeguards  against  haz- 
ardous occupations, 
night  work,  and  ex- 
cessive hours.  The  de- 
mand is  increasing  for 
social  insurance,  un- 
employment insurance 
and  old  age  pensions. 
Three  technical 
changes  impending  are : 
the  restriction  of  im- 
migration, which  will 
increase  the  homoge- 
neity of  the  American 
working  population ; 
the  tendency  of  in- 
dustries to  move  from 
North  to  South ;  the 
disappearance  of  free 
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The  relation  of  Negro  workers  to  these  trends  was  pointed 
out  by  Ira  de  A.  Reid,  the  League's  director  of  research  and 
investigation.  The  distribution  of  occupations  shows  Negro 
workers  grossly  under  quota  in  trades,  manufacturing  and 
clerical  occupations  and  above  quota  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  service.  Competition  with  Mexican  labor  and  new 
machinery  together  with  displacement  in  certain  jobs,  par- 
ticularly in  hotels,  by  white  workers,  has  increased  difficulties. 
Fewer  Negroes  are  given  vocational  training  in  public 
schools.  The  established  Negro  trade  schools  appear  to  be 
abandoning  the  trades. 

The  plight  of  the  Negro  worker,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
another  speaker,  was  in  a  large  measure  the  plight  of  all 
unskilled  workers.  The  decreased  productiveness  of  agri- 
culture, economies  in  management,  in  use  of  coal  and  oil. 
together  with  the  saving  in  man  power  through  machinery 
have  drawn  thousands  to  cities  and  created  a  larger  excess 
than  could  be  taken  up  by  such  new  industries  as  the  radio, 
and  the  services  connected  with  the  automobile.  Probably 
three  million  more  persons  are  unemployed  now  than  in  1923 
and  by  the  same  principle  of  estimate  no  less  than  350,000 
Negroes. 

IN  view  of  this  new  excess  and  competition  among  white 
and  Negro  workers  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  for- 
mulate a  theory  of  insidious  propaganda  to  explain  losses  of 
certain  old  jobs  of  Negroes.  A  study  in  Nashville  revealed 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  engaged  in  these  new 
industries. 

The  League  secretaries  from  about  fifteen  cities,  in  a 
symposium,  revealed  the  differentual  status  of  Negro 
workers.  It  became  evident  that  Negro  industrial  status 
was  not  a  single  racial  picture  but  a  constant  relationship 

with  fluctuating  busi- 
ness cycles.  Neverthe- 
less, special  handicaps 
were  noted :  the  antag- 
onism of  labor  unions ; 
attitude  of  employers  • 
complaints  of  white 
fellow  employes. 

Discussion  of  means 
of  breaking  economic 
deadlines  revealed 
these  methods  by 
which  Negro  workers 
had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting into  positions : 
through  the  personal 
interest  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  manage- 
ment in  a  particular 


land. 


The  factory.  From  Man  the  Miracle  M  aktr.  ByHendrik  I7  an  Loon,  Liverighl,  $3.50.       Negro   or   his   family- 
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superior  efficiency;  labor  shortage;  the  elimination  of  preju- 
dice among  employers  or  employes;  the  practice  of  "pass- 
ing" for  white;  political  influence;  gradual  introduction  of 
Negro  workers  by  beginning  with  Negroes  of  fair  com- 
plexion and  adding  successively  darker  persons ;  accepting 
completely  segregated  facilities;  opportunism;  training  and 
apprenticeship. 

Complaints  were  voiced  over  the  disposition  to  ignore 
vocational  training  for  Negro  youth  in  Negro  schools,  and 
over  the  sudden  and  disturbing  new  willingness  of  public 
school  authorities  to  let  Negroes  have  the  inexpensive  classical 
training  while  providing  the  expensive  equipment  for  voca- 
tional training  for  white  students  only.  Negro  teachers  and 
school  officials  were  censured  for  failing  to  impute  sufficient 
dignity  to  vocational  training,  and  these,  with  the  parents 
of  children,  were  held  responsible  for  the  social  and  economic 
waste  consequent  upon  this  lack  of  training  for  vocations. 

President  F.  D.  Bluford  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
College  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  presented  a  survey 
of  3,OOO  Negro  highschool  students  to  determine  the  careers 
for  which  they  were  preparing  themselves.  Only  41  were 
planning  to  enter  agriculture,  although  75  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  state  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  9  planned 
to  enter  scientific  fields,  16  engineering,  52  social  service 
and  the  ministry,  83  business,  207  trades,  249  clerical  work 
and  2,062  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law. 

This  disproportion  in  occupational  objectives  was  regarded 
as  most  disturbing  in  view  of  the  increasing  requirement  for 
Negro  workers  outside  the  professions,  and  the  fact  that 
over  9  per  cent  of  the  population  at  the  highschool  age  level 
eventually  fall  into  non-professional  work,  for  which  most 
of  them  are  unprepared.  Thomas  L.  Puryear  of  Newark 
urged  increased  services  to  this  field  through  the  land  grant 
colleges,  the  need  of  a  survey  of  vocational  opportunities 
open  to  Negroes,  and  a  re-vamping  of  curricula  in  Negro 
vocational  schools. 

The  position  of  the  vocational  schools  was  defended  by 
Monroe  N.  Work  of  Tuskegee,  J.  R.  E.  Lee  of  the  Florida 
A.  and  M.  College  and  F.  D.  Bluford,  who  urged  that  their 
graduates  were  in  constant  demand,  received  high  wages 
and  were  seldom  troubled  with  the  problem  of  getting  work 
or  holding  it.  The  addition  of  college  subjects  to  the  cur- 
riculum was  not  a  change  of  policy  but  an  intensification  of 
it.  This  feature  was  further  pressed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Meyers  of  Kansas  City  who  viewed  this  education  as  a 
necessary  defence,  through  the  enrichment  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  ability  to  use  leisure  time  properly,  against  the 


increased  monotony  and  mechanization  of  industry.  The 
opportunity  offered  by  Negro  business  for  Negro  workers 
was  presented  by  Albon  L.  Holsey  of  Tuskegee  from  the 
findings  of  a  recent  business  survey  by  the  Negro  Business 
League.  It  was  estimated  that  Negroes  could,  through  proper 
organization,  provide  125,000  new  jobs  for  themselves,  and 
more  if  they  could  command  a  portion  of  their  own  annual 
food  and  clothing  expenditures.  As  a  first  step  in  organiza- 
tion he  recommended  retail  associations  with  a  purchasing 
agent  to  assist  them  in  competition  with  the  chain  stores. 

Social  principles  are  mutable  and  are  constantly  being 
altered  by  economic  forces,  was  emphasized  by  Broadus 
Mitchell  of  John  Hopkins  in  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
discussions  of  the  conference.  The  machine  age  is  changing 
social  life.  In  the  economy  of  the  old  South  every  objection 
was  made  against  the  poor  white  that  is  heard  today  against 
the  Negro.  The  recent  industrial  unrest  in  the  South  makes 
it  apparent  that  conditions  are  changing  so  suddenly  that  no 
social  machinery  has  been  devised  to  meet  the  change.  One 
reason  why  Negroes  are  not  in  the  one  characteristic  new 
industry  of  the  South  is  because  it  is  the  South's  one  char- 
acteristic industry.  New  speculations  appear  now  as  em- 
ployers face  unionism  and  may  be  tempted  to  use  Negro 
labor  as  a. last  recourse,  precipitating  new  difficulties  and 
possibly  conflicts.  The  hope  is  that  there  will  be  so  many 
new  industries  that  there  can  be  a  balance  and  rotation 
of  workers. 

The  problem  of  Negro  women  in  industry  was  discussed 
by  Alma  Herbst  who  for  two  years  has  been  engaged  upon 
a  study  of  Chicago.  Although  numbers  have  increased,  their 
position,  she  felt,  is  still  precarious,  both  in  the  matter  of 
returns  from  their  labor  and  in  tenure. 

Suggested  solutions  ranged  from  specialized  training  to 
organized  protest.  T.  Arnold  Hill,  the  director  of  the 
league's  industrial  relations  department,  suggested  the  "pre 
empting  of  certain  trades  by  Negroes."  Dr.  Nathanie 
Cantor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  urged  that  a  con 
munality  of  economic  interests  would  tend  to  blot  out  th 
color  line.  Benjamin  T.  Hubert  of  the  Georgia  State  In- 
dustrial College  would  send  Negroes  back  with  a  nev 
dignity  into  the  old  service  lines  of  work  and  into  agriculture. 

The  address  by  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Urban  League,  outlined  the  activi- 
ties and  growth  of  the  combined  work  in  eighteen  years 
from  a  single  secretary  and  clerk  with  a  budget  of  $2,500 
to  a  combined  personnel  of  about  two  hundred  and  a  budget 
of  nearly  a  half  million. 


Which  Way  Workers'  Education? 


By  DAVID  J.  SAPOSS 


CAN  workers'  education  be  made  safe  and  yet  re- 
tain enough  vitality  to  stay  alive?  Around  this 
question  revolved  the  debates  of  the  contending 
elements  which  participated  in  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  at 
Washington. 

Those  in  control  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  powerful  trade  unions  affiliated  with  it  frankly  demanded 
"safe"  education.  As  President  Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
stated  in  his  welcoming  address  to  the  delegates,  and  as  was 
reiterated  by  other  leaders  in  the  course  of  the  convention, 


workers'  education  must  not  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  rank  and  file  in  their  leaders.  Or,  as  it  was  otherwise 
stated,  workers'  education  must  not  be  anti-American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  In  this  instance,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
leaders,  opposition  to  or  criticism  of  them  was  interpreted 
as  applying  to  the  movement  they  head. 

Those  who  differed,  as  expressed  in  the  opening  address  of 
President  Maurer  of  the  Bureau,  took  the  position  that  edu- 
cation that  does  not  expose  the  students  to  all  points  of 
view  on  a  given  situation,  and  which  prevents  critical  dis- 
cussion is  not  really  education.  Moreover,  they  contended 
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lat  the  students  who  are  attracted  to  workers'  classes  are 
ot  merely  interested  in  having  the  official  point  of  view 
resented,  but  want  the  subject  under  discussion  treated  from 
arious  angles. 

But  these  differences  on  educational  method  were  only 
he  surface  indications,  of  more  fundamental  disagreements  in 
he  labor  movement.  For  some  time  the  trade  union  move- 
nent  has  been  tightening  its  lines  so  as  to  exclude  all  elements 
hat  manifested  a  disposition  to  take  issue  with  the  dominant 
eadership.  This  policy  proved  eminently  successful  in  the 
•limination  of  effective  opposition  within  the  unions.  But 
he  non-conformist  elements,  particularly  the  remnants  of 
he  once-powerful  progressive  opposition  of  early  post-war 
lays,  which  even  forced  the  A.  F.  of  L.  under  Gompers' 
eadership  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  government  owner- 
hip  of  railroads  and  nationalization  of  mines,  and  which 
vas  later  the  backbone  of  the  LaFollette  third  party  in  which 
he  federation  also  joined,  remained  the  influential  factor  in 
he  workers'  education  movement,  where  they  functioned  at 
east  as  a  potential  opposition. 

A  FTER  the  unions  were  cleansed  it  was  natural  for  the 
f"\_  national  leaders  to  turn  their  attention  to  Brookwood 
Labor  College,  which  was  regarded  as  the  rallying  point  for 
the  progressives  not  only  in  workers'  education  but  within 
the  entire  labor  movement.  Brookwood  was  accused  of  foster- 
ing Communism,  atheism,  immorality  and  sedition.  Brook- 
wood  met  the  attack  by  repudiating  these  charges,  but 
frankly  acknowledged  that  in  addition  to  favoring  union 
action  that  would  promote  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
workers,  it  also  favored  action  that  would  ultimately  intro- 
duce a  new  social  order  based  on  service  rather  than  on  profit. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  policy  it  believed  that  trade 
union  action  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  independent  po- 
litical action,  the  building  of  an  effective  cooperative  move- 
ment, and  otherwise  injecting  the  labor  point  of  view  into 
all  the  life-activities  of  the  workers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  educational  method  of  Brookwood,  it  maintained,  was 
thoroughly  scientific,  aiming  to  develop  the  critical  faculties 
of  the  students  by  considering,  in  approved  pedagogical 
fashion,  all  points  of  view. 

As  a  result  of  the  Brookwood-A.  F.  of  L.  controversy,  the 
air  was  cleared  so  that  at  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau 
convention  the  old  bugaboo  of  Communism  was  not  featured. 
Instead,  the  issue  that  it  is  unsafe  to  permit  other  than  offi- 
cial and  conservative  opinions  to  be  presented  in  workers' 
education  classes  was  much  more  frankly  presented.  So  open 
was  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  on  this  point  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Textbooks  even  attacked  the  texts  sponsored  by 
the  bureau.  The  committee's  chairman,  Victor  Olander  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  and  the  Illinois  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  declared  that  only  one  of  the  books  was  "free 
from  taint."  He  held  that  all  others,  written  by  such 
educators  as  Walton  H.  Hamilton,  now  of  Yale ;  Howard 
L.  McBain  of  Columbia,  Alfred  D.  Sheffield  of  Wellesley, 
and  James  Harvey  Robinson,  were  harmful  and  should 
either  be  closely  edited  before  being  recommended  to  work- 
ers' classes,  or  discarded. 

But  how  accomplish  this  aim  of  keeping  workers'  educa- 
tion insulated  so  that  only  one  viewpoint  will  be  trans- 
mitted ?  Obviously  to  ban  labor  colleges  and  workers'  classes 
wherever  and  whenever  they  deviate  from  the  prescribed 
path  would  be  inefficient  and  bothersome.  To  get  control 


of  the  machinery  would  be  much  simpler.  Hence  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  was  changed. 
Prior  to  this  convention  the  bureau  was  an  autonomous  body, 
giving  wide  latitude  to  the  colleges  and  classes  affiliated  with 
it.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  progressive  educational 
policy  the  classes,  labor  colleges  and  local  unions  from  which 
students  were  recruited  were  permitted,  on  a  functional 
basis,  to  nominate  their  own  representatives  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  bureau,  giving  minority  and  non-conformist  ele- 
ments a  chance  to  participate.  Thus  Mr.  Muste,  head  of 
Brookwood,  was  present  at  the  convention  as  a  delegate  from 
the  teachers'  local  union  of  Brookwood. 

But  the  convention  changed  the  constitution  to  put  con- 
trol of  the  bureau  under  the  national  unions,  safely  purged 
of  opposition  elements  and  farthest  removed  from  workers' 
education  activities.  This  was  done  by  giving  them  the 
majority  share  in  representation  at  conventions.  The  repre- 
sentation for  the  rank  and  file  of  students  was  materially 
reduced  and  rigidly  circumscribed.  The  members  of  the 
executive  board,  instead  of  being  elected  from  functional 
groups,  are  now  selected  from  the  delegates  at  large,  most 
of  whom  will  represent  the  national  unions.  Local  unions, 
where  students  are  recruited  and  classes  formed,  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  representation.  Not  only  have  labor  col- 
leges had  their  representation  reduced,  but,  to  make  control 
trebly  certain,  it  is  provided  that  labor  colleges  can  only 
become  affiliated  with  the  bureau  when  they  are  approved 
by  the  central  labor  union  of  the  locality  and  by  the  state 
federation.  Further,  they  must  be  acceptable  to  the  exec- 
utive board  of  the  bureau  as  not  being  hostile  to  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  Thus  the  labor  college  must  run  the  gauntlet  three 
times  before  it  can  secure  affiliation.  If  the  local  cen- 
tral labor  union  is  liberal  or  tolerant,  it  will  be  checked 
up  by  the  state  federation.  -Should  this  latter  body  not 
be  sufficiently  alert,  then  the  executive  board,  dominated 
by  officials  of  the  national  unions,  will  protect  the 
faithful. 

Since  most  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  workers' 
education  has  always  come  from  the  bottom  rather  than 
from  the  top ;  since  it  is  the  more  alert  and  critical-minded 
that  have  been  interested  in  workers'  education,  both  among 
teachers  and  students ;  and  since  it  is  known  that  the  lead- 
ers look  with  suspicion  even  upon  their  own  brand  of 
workers'  education  because  it  may  be  difficult  to  confine 
it  within  the  narrow  limits  they  have  set,  the  action  of  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  is  a 
serious  challenge  to  vital  and  effective  workers'  education 
in  this  country. 


FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  of  study  and  discussion  groups  in- 
terested in  the  facts  and  the  problems  of  unemployment  two 
new  outlines  are  available.  The  first,  prepared  by  Dorothy 
Hubbard  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  covers 
the  American  unemployment  situation ;  the  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment on  industry,  on  the  workers'  group,  on  the  individual  ; 
causes  of  unemployment;  suggested  methods  of  amelioration; 
first  hand  experience,  as  brought  out  in  the  findings  of  dis- 
cussion groups  at  summer  industrial  conferences  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  A  supplementary  section  on  Unemployment  in  Its 
International  Aspects  has  been  prepared.  Both  sections  include 
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suggested  discussion  topics  and  careful  bibliographies,  and  may 
be  ordered  from  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  (600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York)  at  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
two.  The  second  outline,  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
cooperative  study  of  the  consequences  of  unemployment  being 
carried  forward  by  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
(see  The  Survey,  April  I,  page  50)  is  intended  to  clarify  their 
own  observations  and  experiences  and  get  at  some  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  unemployment.  This  outline  would  be 
useful  to  workers'  education  as  well  as  to  settlement  groups. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  from  The  Inquiry,  129  East  42  St., 
New  York,  price  five  cents. 

"A  SURVEY  OF  SURVEYS"  might  well  be  the  title  of 
the  i6o-page  report  recently  issued  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  called  A  Survey  of 
Research  in  the  Field  of  Industrial  Relations,  and  Herman 
Feldman  of  Dartmouth  is  the  investigator  responsible  for  it. 
The  report  maps  the  field  of  modern  industrial  relations  and 
considers  the  various  sciences  involved.  Among  the  headings 
under  which  going  research  projects  are  listed  and  described 
are:  racial  traits  and  the  Negro,  physical  health  in  industry, 
mental  hygiene  in  industry,  vocational  guidance,  hours  of  work 
and  fatigue,  sex  differences  in  capacity  and  the  problems  of 
women  in  industry,  unemployment  and  mechanization,  the  older 
workers  in  industry,  housing  and  transportation,  education  and 
industry.  Here  is  a  most  useful  guide  to  sources  of  better 
understanding  of  labor  conditions  and  of  social  problems  rooted 
in  modern  industry. 

A  THIRD  SOUTHERN  summer  school  for  women  workers 
in  industry  will  be  held  this  year  (see  The  Survey,  Dec.  15, 
1928,  p.  358).  The  place  will  be  Burnsville,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  time  July  n  to  August  23.  The  subjects  offered  will 
be  economics,  English  composition,  public  speaking,  dramatics 
and  health  education.  The  conference  organization  will  make 
possible  small  discussion  groups,  individual  conferences,  and 
close  correlation  between  the  different  subjects.  A  scholarship 
of  $175  to  be  raised  largely  in  her  own  community  will  be 
granted  each  student,  covering  tuition  and  living  expenses,  in- 
cluding laundry.  Wtimen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35,  who 
have  had  schooling  through  the  sixth  grade  and  two  years 
experience  in  industry  are  eligible.  Last  year  there  were  twenty- 
five  students.  This  year  the  school  will  have  accommodations 
for  forty.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  Louise 
Leonard,  director,  209  West  Madison  Street,  Baltimore. 

A  SIX  DAY  PROGRAM,  focused  on  methods  of  promoting 
satisfactory  human  relations  in  a  scientifically  organized  in- 
dustry, has  been  arranged  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the  I.R.I. 
(International  Industrial  Relations  Association)  to  be  held  at 
Schloss  Elmau,  Klais,  Upper  Bavaria,  June  26  to  July  3.  The 
discussions  will  be  based  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
meetings  in  1928  (see  The  Survey,  April  15,  page  136).  The 
first  day  will  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  conference  methods, 
and  to  a  consideration  of  the  place  and  meaning  of  groups 
in  industry  as  factors  in  fundamental  human  relations.  The 
subject  for  the  second  day  will  be,  What  is  a  scientifically 
organized  industry?  For  succeeding  days:  the  job  and  its 
conditions;  labor's  participation  in  a  scientifically  organized 
industry;  personnel  policy  and  procedure;  economic  trends  and 
policies  in  combinations  and  interrelationships  of  industries. 

THE  PLACE  and  the  importance  of  industrial  relations  in 
the  training  of  engineers  was  the  subject  of  an  informal  con- 
ference held  last  winter  in  the  home  of  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  in 
New  York.  The  proceedings  of  that  conference  have  re- 
cently been  printed.  Here  is  ample  testimony  to  the  need  for 
adding  some  understanding  of  labor  problems  to  the  technical 


equipment  of  the  engineer.  Various  instances  were  cited  o 
firms  which  had  "incurred  monetary  loss  because  of  the  fac 
that  managers  in  certain  plants  who  had  the  engineering  equip 
ment  lacked  the  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  the  human  being 
in  their  organization."  Reports  were  made  of  what  has  alread; 
been  done  along  this  line,  particularly  in  Penn  State  College 
The  conference  voted  to  ask  the  Society  for  the  Promotioi 
of  Engineering  Education  to  give  special  study  to  the  mattei 
of  personnel  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  procedure. 

HOW  EMPLOYMENT  agen- 
cies  function   and   the   results   of 
their  methods  in  terms  of  service 
to   employers,    employes    and    the 
community  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  study   made   by   the    Con- 
sumers'    League     of     Cincinnati, 
(Employment     Agencies 
in  Cincinnati,  by  Frances 
R.  Whitney.)  The  study 
covers    the    practice    of 
both     fee-charging     and 
public  agencies  in  regard 
to  common  labor,  skill- 
ed    and     semi-skilled 
workers,  domestic  work- 
ers,   clerical    and    office 
workers,    professional 
people    and    juniors. 

There    is    also    a    section    Courtesy,  The  Consumers' League  of  Cincinnati 

on  other  agencies  serv- 
ing special  groups.  As  a  result  of  visits  to  the  various  offices, 
examination  of  contract  forms  and  records,  interviews  with  em- 
ployes and  employers  and  with  heads  of  employment  agencies, 
the  investigators  conclude  that  existing  services  fail  to  place  an 
unduly  large  percentage  of  applicants  (only  38  per  cent  were 
placed  by  private  agencies,  65  per  cent  by  state-city  employment 
service);  that  private  agencies  charge  excessive  fees,  and  "in- 
dulge in  practices  detrimental  to  the  worker,"  that  they  add 
employers'  costs  through  supplying  ill-equipped  labor;  that 
junior  placement  is  inadequately  handled  in  Cincinnati,  and 
that  "in  general  the  labor  market  of  the  city  is  disorganized." 
While  the  study  was  in  progress,  a  city  ordinance  was  passed 
controlling  by  licensing  and  inspection  the  practices  of  fee 
charging  agencies.  The  Consumers'  League  of  Cincinnati  all 
recommends  "the  greatest  possible  development  of  the  fre 
State-City  Employment  Service,"  and  the  limitation  of  th 
number  of  private  employment  agencies  through  state  law. 

A  TWO-YEAR  EFFORT  to  reduce  street-car  accidents 
Boston  has  had  interesting  success.  The  campaign  has  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation.  The  records  show  that  in  the  past  year  accidents 
were  cut  down  26.6  per  cent  below  the  previous  five-year  record. 
Serious  collisions  have  been  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as 
minor  accidents.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  single  out  the 
prone-to-accident  motorman  and  help  him  to  become  a  safe 
operator.  It  was  found  that  these  men  constituted  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  force,  and  that  they  have  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  accidents.  On  January  i,  1928,  there  were  472  of  these 
men  operating  on  the  surface  cars  and  bus  lines.  The  average 
was  6.4  accidents  per  man.  In  1928,  these  same  men  averaged 
3.8  accidents.  During  the  year,  312  of  these  men  disappeared 
from  the  high-accident  class  entirely.  Individual  methods  were 
used  in  each  case.  No  two  men  were  exactly  alike,  though,  in 
general,  proneness  to  accident  was  found  to  be  the  result  either 
of  physical  defect  or  of  need  for  re-training  to  overcome  specific 
faults  of  operation.  Only  in  a  few  instances  were  the  me 
disqualifed  or  discharged. 
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Children  and  Movies 


By  ROY  F.  WOODBURY 


1GHT  to  ten  million  children  in  the  United  States 
under   seventeen   years    of    age    weekly   pay   their 
tribute  to   the   god   of   the   "silver  screen."    This 
significant     statement     gives     some     idea     of     the 
magnitude   of   the   problem   of   the   attendance   of 
ildren  at  motion  picture  performances. 
From    information    secured    through    the    office    of    Will 
ays  it  is  estimated  that  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
d  twenty  million  persons  attend  the  movies  each  week  in 
is  country.    At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
eld  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  representative  of  Mr.   Hays' 
fice  presented   the   results  of   a  survey  showing  that   the 
ildren  under  seventeen  years  of  age  constituted  8  per  cent 
f  a  movie  audience  in  an  urban  community.    This  figure 
as  been  challenged  as  being  far  too  low.    By  using  that  low 
igure,  however,  we  obtained  the  result  stated  in  the  first 
aragraph. 

With  this  vast   army  of  youth   pouring  into  the  movies 
eekly,  social  workers  and  others  naturally  are  interested 
know  something  about  the  conditions  under  which  children 
:   witnessing   performances,    what    kinds    of    pictures    are 
hown,    and    the    specific    provisions    made    for    children's 
rotection. 

To  answer  some  of  these  questions  inquiries  were  made 
the  social  agencies  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in 
eral  instances  of  the  secretaries  of  state  concerning  state 
aws  regulating  the  admission  of  children.  The  results  of 
inquiry  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  It  shows 
at  only  two  states,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  have 
eftnite  statutes.  Their  laws  prohibit  the  admission  of  chil- 
ren  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  motion  picture  shows  at  any 
ime,  unless  accompanied  bv  parent,  guardian  or  authorized 
idult.  The  enforcement 
>f  this  law  in  the  two 
ites  will  be  discussed 

in  this  article. 
Six  other  states,  New 
lampshire,      Massachu- 
ts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
'sland,     Michigan     and 
'ississippi,  prohibit  the 
[mission     of     children 
[during  school  hours  and 
after    certain    hours    in 
the  early  evening.    Aside 
jfrom     these    restrictions 
Jan   unaccompanied  child 
may  be  admitted  to  any 
motion      picture      show 
without  limitation  as  to 
the   type   of    picture    he 
sees. 


White:   States   which   regulate   attendance    of   children    at    movies;    shaded, 
partial    regulation;    black,    no    regulation — any   child    may    see    legally    any 

film   at   any  time 


The  remaining  forty  states  have  no  regulations  ( with 
minor  exceptions  to  be  noted).  Unaccompanied  children 
may  witness  any  type  of  picture,  at  any  time,  without  re- 
striction. In  a  few  states  children  are  barred  from  pictures 
which  have  been  declared  unsuitable  for  children  under 
sixteen  by  the  state  board  of  censors.  In  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  efforts  are  being  made  to  regulate  the  attendance  of 
children  by  local  ordinance,  and  some  have  curfew  laws 
which  apply  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  states  which  attempt  partial  regulation  in  connection 
with  admission  have  the  following  restrictions:  Connecticut 
prohibits  boys  under  fourteen  and  girls  under  sixteen  from 
attending  motion  picture  performances  unaccompanied,  after 
6  p.  M.  or  during  school  hours ;   Massachusetts  limits  the 
attendance  of  children  under  fourteen  years  after  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  or  during  school  hours;   Michigan   restricts 
the  admission  of  children   under  sixteen  years  of  age  after 
eight  o'clock  in   the  evening;   Mississippi  prohibits  the  ad- 
mission of  unaccompanied  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
but  children  over  that  age  may  attend  without  an  escort ; 
New  Hampshire  prohibits  the  admission  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  after  sunset;  Oregon  has  a  curfew 
law  which  forbids  unescorted  children  from  attending  motion 
picture  shows  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  winter  and  ten   in 
the  summer,  and  because  of  the  lateness  of  this  hour  Oregon 
\vas  not  included  with  those  states  having  partial  regulations. 
This  unfavorable  state  of  affairs  indicates  that  relatively 
little  consideration  has  been  given  thus  far  to  the  attendance 
of  children  at  movies,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  European 
situation.    Abroad,   even   though  accompanied,  children   are 
definitely    prohibited    from    attending    performances    unless 
special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  showing  of  specially 

selected  pictures  in  spe- 
cial theaters  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  safety. 

As  intimated,  the  fact 
that  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  appear  white 
on  the  map  is  no  indi- 
cation that  they  are 
"holding  the  torch  for 
others  to  follow."  Both 
of  these  states  have  yet 
to  find  the  answer.  Their 
statutes  prohibit  the  ad- 
mission of  children  at 
all  times  unless  accom- 
panied. 

One  point  is  certain, 
however — to  prohibit 
children  from  attending 
motion  picture  shows 
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altogether  is  not  the  right  answer.  They  will  go  in  spite  of 
this  law,  and  in  fact  it  only  creates  disrespect  for  law  on 
their  part.  Because  the  law  is  so  inflexible  there  is  a  general 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  its  rigid  enforcement. 
This  is  especially  true  in  New  York.  In  both  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  the  law  is  being  openly  violated  and  so- 
called  children's  matinees  are  being  conducted  in  violation 
of  the  law.  In  most  instances  these  are  children's  matinees 
in  name  only ;  they  merely  show  a  feature  picture  which  has 
been  shown  the  night  prior  and  which  is  intended  for  adult 
consumption,  and  add  to  the  program  a  cowboy  or  a  serial 
picture,  a  comedy  and  a  news  reel.  Often  on  Sunday  after- 
noons children  attend  these  theaters  unaccompanied  and 
witness  pictures  which  are  being  shown  for  adult  consump- 
tion, generally  not  suitable  for  them. 

Various  communities,  especially  the  larger  centers,  have 
tried  to  conduct  admirable  children's  matinees,  where  special 
programs  are  shown  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

But  as  yet  not  very  much  has  been  actually  accomplished 
to  provide  children  with  special  performances.  Motion 
pictures  in  one  form  or  another  are  here  to  stay  and  are  a 
vital  part  in  our  community  life.  No  one  will  deny  that 
motion  pictures  shown  to  children  under  the  proper  con- 
ditions are  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  many  responsible 
groups  in  various  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  recognize  the  valut  of  proper  motion  pictures  for 
children,  properly  shown,  and  are  interested  in  doing  all 
they  can  to  bring  this  about.  All  agree  that  certain  changes 
and  reforms  are  necessary.  Though  perhaps  differing  in 
non-essentials,  in  the  main  there  is  agrerment.  The  program 
of  those  best  qualified  to  offer  proposals  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
of  Erie  County,  New  York,  and  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Buffalo  Council  of  Clinics  as  a  result  of  a 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  joint  survey  sponsored  by 
those  organizations  of  the  movies  of  Buffalo.1  The  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

I.  There  should  be  legislation  permitting  a  community  to 
adopt  a  local  ordinance  authorizing  the  clerk  of  a  city,  town 

1  Buffalo  Looks  at  Its  Movies.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Department — 
Children's  Aid  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  of 
Erie  County,  New  York,  and  Social  Service  Committee  of  The  Buffalo 
Council  of  Clinics.  Price  ten  cents  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  of  Erie  County.  Buffalo,  New  York. 


or  village  to  license  a  motion  picture  theater  for  the  showing 
of  pictures  for  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  a<re 
at  special  matinees. 

2.  Only    those    pictures    shall    be    shown    which    have    been 
licensed   and   especially   designated   by   the   state   department  of 
education,    motion    picture    division,    as    suitable    for    children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

3.  Such  films  shall  bear  and  display  on  the  screen  the  words — 
"For  Family  Use." 

4.  The  hours  of  admission  shall  be  limited  to  IO  A.  M.  ai 

6  p.  M.,  Saturday  afternoons  and  legal  holidays.  This  would 
permit  the  newspapers  and  other  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
theater,  to  give  special  matinees  without  interfering  with  the 
regular  adult  performance. 

5.  Children    admitted    to    these    shows    shall    be    segregated 
in  a  special  section  not  occupied  by  adult  spectators.    This  will 
ovrrcome     the    mingling    of    children     with    adults    and    their 
annoyance  by  degenerates. 

6.  The  segregated  space  shall  be  on   the  ground  floor,   near 
fire  exits  and  adequately  lighted. 

7.  No  child  shall  be  admitted  unless  a  seat  is  provided  for 
him.    Thus  no  child  would  he  compelled  to  stand  in  the  aisle. 

8.  No  theater  shall  be  granted   a  license   unless  in  additiol 
to  its  front  and  stage  exits  there  be  additional  exits  in  its  side- 
walls.    This  would   prevent   children   from   attending   matinees 
in  the  so-called  "hole  in  the  wall"  type  of  theater. 

9.  There  shall  be  a  fireman  on  duty  at  each  matinee  to  see 
that  all  fire  exits  are  unlocked  and  in  good  working  order  before 
any  children  are  admitted.    The  need  for  this  is  shown  by  the 
conditions  found  in  some  of  the  theaters. 

10.  There  shall  be  a  matron  or  matrons  in  attendance   for 
each  two  hundred  children  admitted,  the  matron  to  be  approved 
by  the  local  licensing  authority. 

11.  The  matron's  and  the  license  of  the  theater  may  he   re- 
voked for  cause  after  a  hearing. 

12.  The   duty  of   the   matron   shall   be  to  supervise   and   he  ' 
responsible  for  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  children,  ; 
with  power  to  eject  from  any  theater  any  child  or  adult  inter-  j 
fering  therewith. 

These  suggested  minimum  standards   can   be  adapted   toj 
meet  the  individual  requirements  of  any  community. 

The  ideal  place  for  children's  matinees  is  in  the  public 
school.  However,  since  few  schools  are  properly  construct 
or  equipped  for  motion  pictures,  it  seems  advisable  at  prese 
to  provide  that  children  witness  specially  selected  moti 
pictures  in  suitable  theaters.  From  all  accounts  it  appears 
that  the  time  has  come  for  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  social  agencies  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  youth 
of  the  nation  to  see  to  it  that  "going  to  the  movies"  is 
safe  for  children. 
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The  American  Legion  as  City  Planner 


By  RICHMOND  D.  MOOT 


THE   early   settlers   in   some  cities  had   vision   and 
courage  to  plan  large  areas  for  future  development. 
Examples  are  to  be  found  in  Washington,  Buffalo, 
Erie,  and  a  number  of  other  cities.      For  over  a 
century   these   plans   have   been    followed    without 
planning  commissions,  without  the  exercise  of  police  power, 
statutes,    or    court    decisions,    and    in    most    cases    the    area 
planned  has  been   far  exceeded.     Such  a  method  sufficed  in 
generations  past.     If  we  had  the  vision  of  our  ancestors  we 
would  today  extend  such  plans  according  to  a  carefully  pre- 
pared scheme,  another  century  into  the  future.    But  lacking 
vision,    with    but    few    exceptions    communities    are    content 
with  piece-meal  planning  or  with  haphazard,  completely  un- 


regulated growth.  Hence  the  acute  planning  problem  whicli 
exists  throughout  the  country. 

The  city  of  Schenectady  had  no  plan.  Its  excellent  lo- 
cation for  manufacturing  resulted  in  the  Edison  Electrical 
Companies  moving  to  it  from  New  York  in  1887.  'I  lie 
patent  monopolies  which  those  companies  enjoyed  produced 
a  rapid  increase  in  their  growth.  The  city's  haphazard,  un- 
regulated growth  and  development  continued  at  an  increased 
pace  and  with  inevitable  results.  Schenectady  took  no  thought 
of  the  future,  made  no  effort  to  improve  its  advantages  of 
location,  or  to  become  a  first  class  city.  Content  simply 
to  ride  on  whatever  prosperity  it  might  derive  from  the 
patent  protection  enjoyed  by  its  largest  industry,  the  collapse 


}f  the  boom  was  inevitable.  And 
vith  it  came  despondency  over 
he  possibility  of  any  future  for 
the  city.  It  was  at  this  point 
hat  the  American  Legion  and 
.cientific  city  planning  came  to 
he  rescue. 

In  1923  the  American  Legion 
1     (decided  that  it  had  an  obligation 
jf  service   to   the   community   in 
time  of  peace  quite  as  great   as 
the  obligation   of   service   to   the 
j .country  in  time  of  war.     There 
[was  talk  of  erecting  a  memorial. 
But   the    legion    concluded    that 
|the    most    fitting    memorial    was 
(not    necessarily    made    of    bricks 
•and  mortar.  Accordingly  through 
'its    efforts,    the    legion    brought 
labout  the  creation  of  the   Sche- 
(nectady  Planning  Commission  to 
>repare  comprehensive  plans   for 
he  future  development,  prosper- 
ty,  health  and  happiness  of  the 
ity.     The  city  plan  and  the  zon- 
ng    ordinance    which    have    re- 


Wortman  in  The  New  York  World 

"And   in    that    corner  we    can    put   a   little   table    -with    a 
lamp  on   it.     Isn't  it  too  darling?" 


ulted   are   a   monument  of   which   the  legion   can   well  be 
roud. 

The  planning  commission  thus  created  in  1923  took  stock 
f  assets  and  liabilities.    It  found  in  the  metropolitan  area 
ew  industrial  sites,  to  which  are  available  three  railroads 
nd  the  Barge  Canal,  sites  equal  to  the  best  that  can  be 
ound  anywhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the   United   States, 
lere  was  reason  enough  for  confidence  in  the  future.    The 
commission    employed    the   best    planning    experts   it    could 
obtain   and   the  finest   topographic  engineering  company  in 
the  United  States  to  assist  in  preparing  a  master  plan  and 
topography   covering   the   entire   metropolitan    area  with   a 
zoning  map  and  zoning  ordinance  to  properly  regulate  all 
future  development,  as  well  as  the  rebuilding  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  city. 

Planning  commissions  are  not  a  panacea,  yet  they  are 
being  created  in  many  cities  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  some  magic  in  them,  and  that  citizens  knowing  little  or 
nothing  about  the  fundamentals  of  city  planning,  zoning 
and  traffic  control  become  experts  the  instant  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  such  a  commission.  Too  often  the  members  of 
these  commissions,  without  any  previous  planning  experience 
and  ignorant  of  their  ignorance,  assume  that  their  function 
is  to  pass  upon  or  obtain  some  particular  street  widening 
or  extension  without  reference  to  a  comprehensive  plan,  or 
to  any  of  the  basic  factors.  Too  often  these  street  widenings 


or  extensions  result  merely  in 
moving  traffic  congestion  from 
one  point  to  another.  They  do 
not  remove  the  cause  and  solve 
no  problem.  They  are  not  mere- 
ly a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
but  actually  divert  public  atten- 
tion from  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  making  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  future. 

Schenectady  has  tried  to  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  other  cities. 
The  commission  has  refused  to 
indulge  in  piece-meal  planning. 
It  refused  for  two  years  to  start 
work  on  a  zoning  ordinance  until 
such  an  ordinance  could  be  based 
on  a  comprehensive  master  plan. 
It  realized  that  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance based  merely  on  present 
conditions  begins  to  be  obsolete 
the  day  after  it  is  enacted;  that 
such  an  ordinance  can  have  no 
permanent  value  and  that  it 
merely  misleads  the  public.  It 
has  tried  to  keep  to  fundamental  problems,  studying  the 
causes  of  undesirable  conditions,  and  how  to  eliminate 
them. 

Believing  that  publicity  is  the  greatest  asset  a  planning 
commission  can  have,  it  has  kept  the  public  informed  of  the 
progress  of  its  work.  The  new  official  map  showing  accu- 
rately to  scale  all  topography  and  all  new  street  and  park 
lines  is  printed  for  free  public  distribution  so  that  every 
citizen  may  have  the  most  accurate  information  concern- 
ing all  proposed  future  developments. 

People  who  come  to  Schenectady  hoping  to  see  spectacular 
street  widenings  involving  millions  in  expense  will  be  dis- 
appointed. Under  the  official  map  statute  such  wasteful 
methods  are  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  If  the  plan 
adopted  by  ordinance  under  the  official  map  is  followed, 
Schenectady  may  become  an  ideal  manufacturing  city  by  a 
process  of  evolution  and  without  increased  taxes  or  increased 
bonded  debt.  If  everything  which  is  done  from  now  on  is 
done  right  as  required'  by  law  and  all  new  buildings  are 
constructed  according  to  the  new  street  lines  and  the  zoning 
ordinance,  it  should  not  take  long  to  effect  a  complete  change 
in  the  character  of  Schenectady.  Already  changes  are  be- 
ginning to  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  official  map  and 
zoning  ordinance  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  with  it 
there  is  developing  a  public  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
city  based  upon  a  complete  comprehensive  plan. 


North  Carolina  Reports  Progress 


By  LAWRENCE  A.  OXLEY 


T 


HE  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
through  its  Division  of  Negro  Work,  after  studying 
the  problem  for  almost  four  years,  believes  that 
enough  time  has  elapsed  and  experience  been  gained 
to  justify  the  statement  that  community  organi- 


zation, or  the  organization  of  social  forces  in  Negro  com- 
munities in  North  Carolina  under  its  guidance,  is  no  longer 
an  experiment,  but  has  stood  the  test  in  a  number  of  counties, 
cities,  and  smaller  rural  communities,  under  varying  con- 
ditions, and  is  now  a  thing  of  positive  value  (see  The  Survey, 


January  15,  1927).  Wherever  the  suggested  plan  of  pro- 
cedure for  organizing  the  Negro  community  has  been 
thoroughly  acquired,  the  community  has  been  drawn  together 
and  a  practical,  comprehensive  program  worked  out. 

Since  it  is  the  desire  of  the  State  Board  that  the  plan  of 
community  organization  for  Negroes  be  of  value  to  the  entire 
state,  each  step  has  been  studied  with  great  care  in  con- 
ference with  a  large  number  of  people  in  cities  and  coun- 
ties which  have  had  from  two  to  three  years'  experience 
pioneering  in  this  virgin  field.  The  plan  has  been  gone  over 
carefully  in  individual  and  group  conferences,  with  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  with  faculty 
members  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Welfare,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative Negro  men  and  women  throughout  the  country. 
Therefore,  the  North  Carolina  plan  for  organizing  the 
social  forces  in  Negro  communities  represents  a  composite 
of  the  best  thought  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
engaged  in  various  phases  of  community  organization  activ- 
ities. Starting  with  the  survey  of  Negro  life  begun  in  Wake 
County  in  1925  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  county  officials,  a  county-wide  social  program 
for  Negroes  soon  followed.  Since  this  modest  beginning  in 
the  pioneer  field  of  welfare  work  among  the  Negroes  in  the 
South,  the  following  concrete  accomplishments  have  re- 
warded the  efforts  of  those  whose  faith  and  vision  made 
the  first  work  possible. 

There  are  now  twenty-six  counties  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  welfare  work  for  Negroes  is  well  organized.  Twenty 
Negro  trained  social  workers  have  been  placed  on  the  staffs 
of  city  and  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  the  average 
monthly  beginning  salary  for  each  worker  being  $100.  Four 


annual  public  welfare  institutes  have  been  held  to  profit 
supplementary  training.  A  study  of  capital  punishment  ad 
crime  among  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  has  been  coil 
pleted  (Special  Bulletin  No.  10,  North  Carolina  Stal 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare).  A  state-wide  stutl 
of  Negro  child  life  has  been  begun.  A  total  of  $136,570  h| 
been  raised  and  disbursed  for  Negro  welfare  projects, 
which  $49,970  has  been  appropriated  from  public  funcj 
$32,600  raised  from  private  sources,  and  $54,000  contribute! 
by  Negroes.  These  figures  do  not  include  salaries  of  Neg:j 
workers  in  state  and  county  institutions.  Prior  to  1925,  the! 
were  no  approved  Negro  agencies  or  institutions  doing  socil 
work  that  were  included  in  community  chest  campaigns  I 
North  Carolina.  During  the  past  three  years  in  six  of  tl 
counties  in  which  work  among  Negroes  has  been  organixei 
Negroes  have  been  permitted  to  participate  as  contributo 
and  to  receive  a  budget  allowence  as  approved  agencies  ( 
institutions  from  community  chest  organizations. 

Trained    Negro    leadership    and    intelligent    organizatic 
methods    have    done    much    to    create    a    favorable    publ 
opinion  in  Negro  communities.     As  the  masses  of  Negro( 
realize  the  great  need  for  raising  living  standards  and  b< 
come  alive  to  the  sacredness  of  family  life,  with  its  relate 
responsibilities,  there  results  on  the  part  of  the  white  peopl 
a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Negro's  tradition:! 
racial  handicaps,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  aspirations  ol 
the  Negro  to  better  his  condition   and   achieve  a  healthie 
social  order.   The  benefits  to  the  community  at  large  of  thi 
increased  mutual  understanding  can  hardly  be  over-estimatec 
• — benefits  which   it  is  hoped  will  continue  to  multiply   a 
more  and  more  communities  are  organized  according  to  th 
North  Carolina  plan. 


SOME  ONE  has  triads  the  suggestion  that  the  traffic  problem 
might  be  solved  by  banishing  from  the  thoroughfares  all  auto- 
mobiles that  were  being  bought  on  the  time-payment  plan.  Now 
comes  the  news  that  a  corporation  has  been  formed  for  financing 
airplane  sales  in  a  similar  manner.  However,  since  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  provides  in  its  new  plane-licensing  sys- 
tem for  the  certification  of  planes  purchased  on  a  partial- 
payment  plan,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  such  a  method  is  de- 
sirable, and  will  provide  a  healthy  and  desirable  stimulus  to 
flying.  The  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  as 
result  of  a  recent  survey  that  there  will  be  10,000  planes  built 
in  the  United  States  in  1929,  compared  to  a  little  more  than 
4,000  in  1928 — the  financial  turnover  in  1929  probably  being 
$100,000,000.  Airplanes  are  expensive.  There  are  many  fliers 
capable  of  operating  a  mail  service  had  they  but  the  capital 
necessary;  many  such  actually  enter  the  business  with  inade- 
quate equipment;  others  more  mindful  of  the  public  welfare — 
to  say  nothing  of  their  own — are  prevented  from  doing  so. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  judge,  this  plan  will  assist 
such  well-qualified  men  to  obtain  go'od  places,  and  will  promote 
safety  of  aviation. 

UNTIL  FAIRLY  RECENTLY,  outside  of  the  limits  of 
Manhattan,  the  multi-family  house  was  practically  unknown. 
Every  child  had  his  own  back  yard  in  which  to  play,  and  his 
neighbors  to  visit  to  vary  the  monotony.  But  this  table 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is, 
sadly  enough,  convincing  evidence  that  today  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  1921,  over  half  of  the  new  provision  for  family  resi- 
dences was  in  one  family  houses,  while  in  1927  scarcely  more 
than  a  third  of  the  new  residential  construction  were  one  fcimilv 


dwellings;  in  1921  less  than  one  quarter  of  such  building  wa 
multi-family  dwellings  compared  to  almost  one  half  in  1927 
a  striking  increase.  Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  the  deleteriou. 
effects  on  the  general  health  of  the  population  of  the  greatei 
congestion  in  space  due  to  apartment  and  tenement  dwelling 
it  is  obvious  that  as  a  result  increased  provision  must  be  mad( 
for  play  spaces  for  children.  Perhaps  in  passing  it  may  be  o1 
interest  to  note  that  even  in  New  York  City  the  first  apart- 
ment house  was  built  only  59  years  ago,  while  on  December  I 
1928,  the  Tenement  House  Department  reported  that  the  city 
had  1,316,257  apartments.  And  play  spaces  have  not  increased 
proportionately. 

1921-1927 

FAMILIES  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  257  AMERICAN 
CITIES  WITH  A  POPULATION  OF  25,000  OR  OVER 

Per   Cent   Provided    For   in 


Year 

Total 

One-family 
Dwellings 

Two-family 
Dwellings 

Multi-family 
Dwellings 

1921 

224,545 

58.3 

17.3 

24.4 

1922 

377,305 

47-5 

21.3 

31.2 

1923 

453,673 

45.8 

21.2            |              33.0 

1924 

442,919    !          47.6 

21.5 

30.9 

1925                 491,222    '          46.0 

17-5 

36.4 

1926                 462,214             40.7 

13.9 

45-4 

1927 

406,095    |          38.3 

13-4 

48.3 

1921-1927 

2,857,073 

«•$« 

iSjO« 

36.5(" 

(*)  Weighted    average. 


Books  in  Our  Alcove 

Crossroads  of  Worlds 

ESSENTIALS  OF  CIVILIZATION,  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones.  Holt.  267  pp. 
Price    $2.50    postpaid    of    The    Siir-.-ey. 


R.  THOMAS  JESSE  JONES  has  lived  (or  rather, 
the  \vhole  of  him  now  lives)  on  the  crossroads 
of  worlds ;  a  life  almost  uniquely  rich  in  social 
experience — seeking,  responsible,  productive  ex- 
perience— and  lived  in  perfect  humility.  The  in- 
duction of  his  book  suggests  the  experiences  and,  more 

lintly,  the  personality. 

'hoice,  helped  by  circumstances,  has  cast  his  work  (and  that 
an   overflowing  life)    among   the   under-privileged   or   back- 
rd   peoples.      Its   reach   has   gradually  extended   beyond   the 
ck  races  to  a  majority  of  the  races  of  skin-color  not  white. 
d  he  has  come  to  know  that  the  white  race  is  under-privi- 
ed;   and   to   see    all   other    races — mankind   on    this   earth — 
jeopardized    by    this    fact.        And    the    whites    offer    their 
ritual  poverty  to  the  others   as   privilege ;   and   they   in   turn 
-(;     k  it  as  privilege. 

'The  educational  statesmen  of  the  Occidental  group  are 
;inning  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  their  methods  as 
II  as  their  objectives.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the 
ders  of  the  huge  majorities  outside  this  group  are,  how- 
r,  blindly  devoted  to  existing  methods  and  objectives  of 
cidental  education,  determined  to  have  that  education  at 
atever  cost,  and  suspicious  of  any  departure  from  the  con- 
ntional  forms  of  education  in  the  Western  countries." 
The  education  which  Dr.  Jones  treats  of  is  really  the  whole 
titutional  trend,  "social  control",  and  the  purposeful  effort 

o  shape  one's  own  and  other  men's  values.  There  is  no  pre- 

ended  originality  of  fact  or  prophecy  in  his  book,  though  there 

s  much  of  fact,  criticism   and  prophesy   representing  the  best- 

lisciplined  thought  of  our  day.     Life  in  representative  primitive 

immunities    (Dr.    Jones    speaks 

ivith  highest  authority  on  these) 

s  centered,  poised,  nourished  and 

whole — a    whole    life    in    an    en- 

ironment  psychically   assimilated 

and   humanized.      The   primitive 

:ommunity     is     going — is'   gone. 

That   must   be.      Are    its    values 

;one,   and   irrecoverable?      Then 

ife  is  diminished  forever.     Then 

a  critical  movement  into  disaster 

las    occured.       The    answer,    if 

answer  there   be,   must  be   given 

n  the   technological,  the   special- 
zed,    the    economic    storm-blown 

world    of    the    present    which    is 

wif  tly  becoming  the  whole  planet. 
Dr.    Jones's    book    is    no    final 

treatise.      It   is  less   than   even   a 

.keleton   of   solutions.      For   this 

reason  it  is  a  better  book.     We 

are  far  from  the  day  of  achieved  synthesis.     Events  as  yet  in- 

scrutible,   a   million   inventive   adjustments,   the   achievement   of 

a  science   of  sociology,  must  precede  the  synthesis.     And   then 

the  need    for   synthesis   may   have   passed   by.      Do   not   go   to 

Dr.  Jones's  book  as  to  a  text  in  economics  and  race-relations. 


Decorations  on  this  page  by  Halle  Schlesmger 


But  go  to  it  as  a  challenge,  the  more  persuasive  because 
humbly  voiced.  As  a  brooding  on  the  central  problem  of 
civilization,  and  a  discipline  in  orientation  up  that  line  of  great- 
est resistance  which  may  seem  to  be  lost  or  blocked  but  which 
is  the  only  road  which  the  heart,  body  and  spirit  can  travel 
while  remaining  true  to  the  ancient — the  essential — genius  of 
human  life.  Facts  and  suggestions  there  are,  a-plenty,  but  here 
they  provide  only  the  matrix  of  a  thought  and  a  summons  not 
less  tremendous  because  necessarily  unoriginal. 

The  book  speaks  equally  to  human  workers  everywhere — 
not  less  to  us  here  in  the  United  States  than  to  those  in  Africa 
or  Islam. 

JOHN  COLLIER 

American   Indian   Defense  Association,  Inc. 

A  Layman's  Eyes 

YOUR    EYES    AND    THEIR    CARE,    by    Edgar    S.     Thomson,    M.    D. 
Appletan.    175  pp.   Price  $1.50  postpaid  of   The   Sin-.'cy. 

THE  tendency  in  recent  years  for  highly  trained  medical 
specialists  occasionally  to  write  down  to  the  lay  level  in- 
formative knowledge  that  should  be  common  to  all  is  en- 
couraging to  workers  in  the  social  field.  Dr.  Thomson  has 
admirably  succeeded  in  his  little  volume,  Your  Eyes  and 
Their  Care,  in  presenting  much  valuable  information  in  an 
entertaining  way. 

The  author  begins  with  the  anatomj'  and  physiology  of  the 
organ  of  vision  and  for  the  most  part  refrains  from  using 
technical  descriptive  terms,  but  where  a  technical  term  must 
be  used  he  has  carefully  given  the  derivation  of  the  word  or 
the  common  synonym.  One  cannot  read  the  chapters  on  the 

anatomy  and  the  physiology  and 
that  on  the  developmental  period 
of  the  eye  without  acquiring 
much  useful  information  regard- 
ing the  structure  of  the  eye  and 
its  functions,  both  of  which  are 
basic  if  the  reader  is  to  supple- 
ment medical  eye  care  with 
rational  hygiene. 

The  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
the  eye  which  are  responsible 
for  farsightedness,  nearsighted- 
ness  and  astigmatism  are  clearly 
explained.  The  author  is  per- 
haps at  his  best  in  discussing 
myopia,  particularly  in  describing 
what  happens  when  the  coats  of 
the  eyeball  weaken  and  the  eye- 
ball elongates,  and  in  his  positive 
statement  regarding  the  impos- 
sibility of  cure.  His  statement, 

"We  know  of  no  form  of  treatment  that  can  cure  myopia,  or 
shrink  the  stretched  eye  back  to  its  normal  length,"  if  ap- 
preciated by  all  nearsighted  people  would  offset  the  quack 
advertising  of  the  misinformed  who  would  add  injudicious 
eye  exercise  to  the  dangerous  load  already  carried  by  a  weak 
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eye.  "In  order  to  stop  the  increase  of  the  myopia  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  general  health  by  correct  diet  and  outdoor  ex- 
ercise," and  particular  attention  is  also  urged  for  the  rules 
on  use  of  the  eye  set  forth  in  considerable  detail. 

The  discussion  of  squint  should  be  read  by  all  non-medical 
persons  and  especially  by  all  mothers.  Few  authors  have 
featured  so  well  the  need  of  early  training  in  the  preschool 
developmental  period  when  the  fleeting  squint  indicates  to  the 
doctor  a  need  of  training  and  subtle  education  of  the  retinal 
cells.  The  text  brings  out  clearly  that  in  the  early  age  periods 
competent  medical  guidance  may  prevent  vision  loss  in  the 
eye  pulled  out  of  line.  The  fact  is  also  commendably  featured 
that  the  earlier  treatment  is  begun  the  better  the  opportunity 
for  saving  vision  in  the  eye  at  fault  and  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  avoiding  an  operation  to  straighten  crossed  eyes. 
"Squint  is  not  an  incidental  attack  but  a  derangement  of  de- 
velopment, and  cases  should  be  watched  and  treated  all  through 
the  developmental  period  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results." 

The  discussion  of  the  eyes  in  adult  life  clarifies  for  the 
afflicted  the  meaning  of  the  commoner  diseases,  indicates  the 
particular  area  attacked  by  each,  and  gives  a  good  comprehen- 
sion of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  a  remedial  way. 

The  relationship  between  faulty  nutrition  and  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  eye  has  rarely  been  shown  as  clearly  as  in  this 
volume.  The  diseases  affecting  the  eye  in  later  life  are 
treated  in  a  way  that  will  be  of  comfort  to  the  reader  of 
advanced  age,  and  the  advice  is  sound. 

In  one  particular  it  is  hoped  future  editions  of  this  val- 
uable publication  may  be  amended:  Not  as  much  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  hygiene  of  vision  as  might  be  expected  for 
lay  readers,  and  in  the  discussion  of  myopia  the  hygienic  ad- 
vantages of  the  well  organized  sight-saving  class  have  appar- 
ently been  overlooked.  B.  FRANKLIN  ROYER,  M.D. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Sound  Medical  Advice 

YOU  AND   THE   DOCTOR,   by  John   B.   Howes,   2nd.   Hougkton   Mifflin. 
181   pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TO  a  generation  accustomed  to  subway  suggestions  and 
magazine  medicine  of  every  description,  the  exhortation  to 
"ask  your  doctor"  as  an  alternative  to  home  talent  is  never- 
theless fairly  familiar;  and  the  positive  value  of  Doctor  Hawes' 
book  to  many  will  lie  in  his  chapter  on  how  to  choose,  and 
reject,  a  medical  attendant. 

Few  will  agree  with  his  assertion  that  failing  the  American 
hospital  the  best  way  to  secure  adequate  treatment  abroad 
is  to  refrain  from  being  sick.  Would  Dr.  Hawcs  consider  the 
Italian  and  Swedish  clinics  in  his  own  home  town  the  highest 
type  of  medicine  available  to  a  visiting  foreigner?  But  his 
advice  to  change  your  doctor  when  your  present  Aesculapius 
listens  to  your  heart  through  your  waistcoat,  fails  to  insist 
on  an  x-ray  examination  in  various  conditions,  and  offers 
a  routine  sedative  without  further  investigation  of  all  nervous 
ailments,  is  certainly  sound ;  and  gives  the  patient  some  idea 
of  what  he  has  a  right  to  expect  for  his  money. 

Dr.  Hawes'  views  on  the  domestic  medicine  catch-all,  in- 
judicious exercise  and  over-rated  cathartics  can  all  be  enthus- 
iastically endorsed  by  his  confreres,  though  there  will  not  be 
universal  accord  on  some  of  his  technical  pronouncements. 

LAWRENCE  H.  COTTER 

.V,-a    Yorl  City 


Industrial  History 


THE    LABOR    MOVEMENT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    1360-1895, 
by  Sorman  ].  Ware.    Afplcton.    409  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

T"1  HE  exciting  story  of  the  American  Labor  Movement 
J.  during  the  three  stormy  decades  following  the  Civil  War 
is  told  by  Dr.  Ware  in  this  book  with  the  same  skill  as  that 
used  in  his  earlier  work.  The  Industrial  Worker,  1840  to 
1860.  The  period  is  practically  the  same  as  that  covered  by 


Dr.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Perlman  in  the  second  volume 
History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States  by  Commons 
Associates,  and  Dr.  Ware  heightens  the  reader's  interest 
occasional  expressions  of  dissent  from  the  interpretation 
events  as  given  in  the  Perlman  section  of  the  Comn 
History.  The  sources  used  by  each  writer  were,  of  cou 
substantially  the  same,  the  chief  exception  being  a  collec 
of  Powderly's  letters  to  which  Dr.  Ware  had  access,  and  u 
which  he  draws  frequently,  with  good  effect.  From  his  pz 
a  full-length  portrait  of  that  strange,  pathetic  figure  ari: 
and  we  can  understand  why  Powderly  had  only  Thirty  Ye 
of  Labor  to  write  about,  dying  in  obscurity  within  a  si 
while  of  the  publication  of  Gompers'  triumphant  Sevr 
Years  of  Life  and  Labor. 

More  than  Perlman,  Ware  is  given  to  interpreting 
victory  of  Federation  over  Knights  in  terms  of  the  persona 
of  their  leaders.  "In  a  sense",  he  says,  "the  American  Federa 
of  Labor  was  not  an  advance  of  the  American  Labor  me 
ment,  but  a  strategic  retreat  of  a  few  craft  unions  distur 
for  their  own  safety  by  the  remarkable  but  "unhealthy"  gro 
of  the  One  Big  Union.  That  this  withdrawal  meant  immed 
security  for  some  is  not  questioned,  but  later  developm 
have  not  proved  that  this  security  was  well  founded."  In  v 
of  the  present  stagnation  of  the  movement,  this  observa 
seems  to  be  well  taken.  JOHN  TROXEL 

University  of  Kentucky 


Popular  Education 


URBAN    INFLUENCES    ON    HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN"    ENGL." 
AND   THE    UNITED    STATES,   Parke   R.   Kolbe,   Macmillm,    pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

BEFORE    the    rise    of    the    industrial    city    higher    learn 
was   a  sport   for   gentlemen   and   kings.      Then  came 
great  metropolitan  centers,  high  specialization  of  labor,  a 
economy  of  production  and  demands  for  training  in  the   ut;1 
tarian  sense.   The  university  was  hauled  down  from  its  pedest1 
Its   subsequent   evolution   is   the   subject   of   Dr.   Kolbe's   boi 
which  finds  its  greatest  value  as  a  history  of  the  developrm 
of   popular   education.     He   has   given    more    attention    to   t 
changing  university  than  to  the  social  and  economic  forces  tl 
brought  about  the  changes.    Yet  the  book  is  a  useful  supplen 
to   so  many   other   volumes   that   have   been   appearing 
factors  that  have  been  impelling  change  as  well  as  the  chan 
philosophy  of  adult  education. 

In  England  it  was  the  demand  of  workers  for  education  th 
forced  the  university  into  vocational  lines.  In  the  United  Stat 
workers  education  has  been  a  thing  apart  and  outside  the  pa 
of  collegiate  recognition.  American  cities  have  34  urban  ui 
versifies,  9  of  which  are  municipally  operated.  All  of  these  a 
attempting  to  hold  to  tradition  as  far  as  possible,  yet  to  g 
the  crowds  they  cater  to  the  vocational  interests  giving  ni^ 
courses,  adult  education  and  strive  to  put  the  curriculum  ifl 
the  working  lives  of  the  students.  One  significant  observatu 
made  by  Dr.  Kolbe  is  that  the  influence  of  the  city  tends  ' 
reduce  college  life  to  a  matter  of  fact  basis,  destroys  collq 
spirit,  handicaps  fraternity  activities  and  cramps  the  old  tin 
social  life.  The  street  becomes  the  campus  and  the  "hall"  tun 
into  a  skyscraper  dignified  "cathedral  of  learning." 

NELS  ANDERSON 

Sefh  Low  Junior  College 

Charting  Mental  Growth 

INFANCY    AND    HUMAN    GROWTH,    by    Arnold    Gessell.    Macm-JU 
418  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Sur-e\. 

DR.  GESELL'S  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  d 
scientific  knowledge  of  mental  growth  in  the  first  tn 
knowledge  that  he  has  tabulated  from  a  very  extensive  seri 
years  of  human  infancy.  The  practical  value  of  this  ne 
of  observations  is  of  far-reaching  importance.  "As  th 
knowledge  grows  our  methods  of  treating  infants  will  becon 
more  individualized,  which  is  precisely  what  should  happe 
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THE    SOCIAL    WORK    SHOP 


Leadership  First 

By  ORVILLE  ROBERTSON 


THERE  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this 
matter  of  beginners'  salaries  but  it  cannot  be  done 
successfully    by    attempting    to    evade,    ignore    or 
ridicule  questions  which  are  being  more  and  more 
thought    about    and    discussed    by    those    who    are 
called  upon  to  support  social  work  in  constantly  increasing 
amounts.    If  we  social  workers  do  not  furnish  more  satis- 
factory answers,  the  public  will  answer  effectively  for  us. 
It   is   as   difficult   for   social   workers    as    for    "hard-headed 
business  men"  to   think  straight   when   the   pocket-book   is 
involved.   But  if  we  are  to  justify  our  claim  to  a  professional 
attitude  and  scientific  spirit,  and  incidentally  strengthen  our 
argument  for  better  salaries,  we  must  learn  to  do  it.   Giving 
salaries  a  place  of  first  importance  in  our  thinking  is  not  in 
keeping  with  a  genuinely  professional  spirit. 

The  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Burnett  [December  15,  1928] 
and  Mr.  Lurie  [January  15,  1929]  that  anyone  advocates 
reducing  the  social  worker  to  the  straits  of  the  client,  or 
considers  poverty  a  desirable  goal,  or  encourages  people  to 
think  of  social  work  as  "undiluted  alms"  are  examples  of 
the  great  American  sense  of  humor.  These  two  critics  seem 
dubious  about  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  contribute  to  social  work  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,800.  The  study  of  readily  available 
data  would  dispel  their  doubts. 

Using  Omaha,  an  agricultural  rather  than  industrial  city, 
as  an  example,  we  find  that  in  the  last  Community  Chest 
campaign  there  were  approximately  32,000  subscribers  in 
the  industrial  division.  These  constituted  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  subscribers.  They  contributed  $89,400,  or 
2O  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  subscribed.  This  figure 
includes  only  the  employes'  subscriptions.  Since  industrial 
subscribers  are  mainly  unskilled  employes  of  the  larger 
business  concerns — factories,  department  stores,  packing 
houses,  railroads,  and  the  like,  it  is  self-evident  that  most  of 
them  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,800. 

Mrs.  Burnett  and  Mr.  Dressier  [April  15,  1929]  seem 
very  sure  that  good  material  cannot  be  induced  to  enter 
social  work,  or  to  make  suitable  preparation  for  it,  unless 
guaranteed  the  $1,800  minimum  salary  proposed  by  the 

Baltimore  committee  [August  15,     

1928].  Mr.  Bruno  [January  15, 
1929]  has  effectively  answered 
this  contention.  The  fact  that 


sons  are  entering  this  field  since  very  few,  if  any,  so 
agencies  now  pay  an  initial  salary  of  $1,800  to  inexperien 
workers.  The  best  leadership  in  social  work,  as  in  ot 
professions,  has  been  furnished  in  the  past  and  is  be 
furnished  now  by  people  who  entered  it  without  great  c 
cern  about  their  beginning  salaries.  Has  there  sudde 
been  a  fundamental  change  in  all  humanity  in  this  rega 
or  will  our  best  contributions  continue  to  come  from 
same  sort  of  folk? 

I   am  much  more  interested   in  seeing  higher   maxim 
salaries  made  possible  for  social  workers  who  have  pro 
their  qualifications  than  in  a  higher  minimum  for  those  v 
have  not.   This  seems  to  me  an  important  step  in  order  t 
really   capable   and    valuable    people,    such    as   some   hig 
skillful   visitors,   who   do   not   aspire   to   or   cannot   get 
executive  position,  can  afford  to  remain  permanently  in 
work.    The  presentation  of  demands  which  are  entirely 
of  line  with  the  thinking  of  those  who  support  social  wo 
with   regard   to  beginners'  minimum  salaries,  will   tend 
delay    rather   than    advance    the    time    when    this    can 
brought  about. 

Quoting  again  from  Mrs.  Burnett's  discussion :  ".  .  . 
the  teaching  profession  offers  more  in  the  way  of  secur 
and  regular  advancement  to  those  who  invest  less  time 
preparation  than  the  standard  we  are  attempting  to  set  f 
social  work."  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  eviden 
upon  which  this  assertion  is  based.  Again  using  Omaha  f 
purposes  of  illustration,  because  it  happens  to  furnish  t 
example  most  conveniently  at  hand,  one-third  of  the  peop 
on  the  Associated  Charities  staff  are  former  teache 
During  the  past  year  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  ha 
come  to  see  us  about  the  possibility  of  getting  into  soci 
work.  If  teaching  offers  more  than  social  work,  why  dc 
this  situation  exist? 

There  is  at  least  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Lurie,  M: 
Burnett  and  I  apparently  agree — that  there  is  little  relatii 
between  the  value  of  one's  service  and  the  income  receive 
Those  individuals  whose  primary  interest  is  in  incor 
would  do  well  frankly  to  recognize  this  and  become  captai 
of  industry,  movie  stars,  football  coaches  or  prize  fighters- 

but   never  social  workers.    Bo 

they     and     social     work     won 


grows.    We   permit   our  salari 

.  Mitt  T          1  1 

to  stand   still.       I   do  not   kno 


and     social 

discussion   of  salaries  for  social  benefit  thereby. 

1  workers,  which  opened  in  The  Survey  Mr-  Borst  [January  15,  192* 

for  December  15,   1928,  is  brought  to  a 

close    with    these    recapitulations.      The 

Budget   for    Beginners,    which    inspired 

good  evidence  that  it  can  be  done.     the  discussion,  was  published  in  the  issue  '£or  doTbdiwe  that'  anyone  el 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Burnett  and  Mr.      of  August    15   and  subsequent  discussion  knows.    An  exhaustive  study- 
Dressier  will  not  agree  that  any      has  appeared  in   the   issue   of  December  the     relative     increases     in     e 
well  prepared  and  qualified  per-      15,    and    each    succeeding    Midmonthly.  (Continued   on    page   262)' 
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cellent  material  into  the  field 
without  paying  this  amount  in 
the  beginning  would  seem  rather 


GOSSIP: 

of  People 
and  Things 

kNNE  ROLLER,  field  representative  of 
\  The  Survey,  has  been  revisiting 

^"  Louisville,  where  she  was  formerly 
resident  of  Neighborhood  House,  and 
i  enlisted  the  Woman's  City  Club  in  a 
ve  for  subscriptions  on  a  50-50  basis.  .  .  . 
e  editor  of  The  Survey  had  a  fine 
mce  to  sample  Kentucky  hospitality  also 
en  he  was  in  Louisville  speaking  before 

city  conference  of  social  work  and  the 
en  forum.  .  .  .  Frances  Ingram,  head 
iident  of  Neighborhood  House,  gave  a 
mer  party  where  the  good  coffee  set 
iny  stories  going,  the  best  of  which  is 
:dited  to  Dr.  A.  T.  McCormick,  chief 
the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health.  .  .  . 
hen  the  genial  doctor  went  to  Washing- 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  interest  of 
:  Newton  Bill,  his  young  daughter  was 
cused  from  school  to  attend  the  committee 
aring  on  the  proviso  that  she  write  a 
:me  about  it.  After  recording  the  fact 
it  her  father  made  the  best  speech  for 
E  affirmative,  the  young  lady  added, 
'hose  opposed  to  mothers  and  babies 
ve  very  poor  arguments."  .  .  .  My  Old 
intucky  Home  turned  out  to  be  a  real 
use  full  of  antique  furniture  that  would 
rn  your  envy  as  green  as  the  moss  on 
t  old  well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Tachau, 
:mbers  of  several  local  boards,  were 
sts  to  a  small  party  at  luncheon  in  their 
untry  home.  Afterward  they  took  their 
ests  to  Bardstown,  so  named  for  Stephen 
>ster,  the  bard  who  lived  in 
is  house  while  writing  his 

0  limous    song.    .    .    .   Mrs.    R.    P. 

alleck,  Survey  Associate  of 
>ng  standing,  invited  P.U.K. 
id  other  friends  for  an  evening 
Wore  the  fire  in  her  pleasant 

-8  kring-room  while  partaking  of 
rape  juice,  chicken  sandwiches 
nd  conversation.  .  .  .  Paul  L. 
enjamin,  chief  of  the  Family 
trvice  Organization,  intro- 

dtjuced  his  old  boss  at  the  con- 
rence  dinner  with  the  follow- 
ig  dubious  verse  which  Ye  Ed 

1  opes    none    will    recall    while 
eading  the  other  pages  of  this 
iurnal : 

i ;  Last  night  I  slept  in  an  editor's 

bed, 

no  editor  man  was  nigh ; 
"{01    nd  I  thought,  as  I  lay  in  that 

downy  bed, 
[ow  easily  editors   lie." 

A.R.,   on    a    field   trip    in   the 


HUMAN  nature  pops  up  at  The  Survey's 
convention  book  counter  in  a  way  to 
warm  the  cockles  of  your  heart.  ...  At  the 
Parents'  Exposition  a  perfect  lady  leaned 
over  the  counter  to  whisper  in  the 
Surveyette's  ear,  "Where  are  the  If  ells  of 
Loneliness?"  .  .  .  And  there  was  the  foreign 
lady  who  said  to  her  little  boy,  "Look, 
Abie,  here's  that  book  you  like."  Where- 
upon Abie,  seizing  Karl  de  Schweinitz's 
Growing  Up,  which  is  all  about  babies  and 
such,  spoke  up:  "Gee  Lady,  dat's  'de  cat's', 
dat  book!"  .  .  .  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  de  Schweinitzes 

A  SHARP-EYED  editor  of  The  Journal 
of  Social  Hygiene  has  been  reading 
Robert  L.  Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not  and 
found  this  juicy  bit  from  Lady  Gough,  writ- 
ing in  1863  on  Etiquette:  "The  perfect 
hostess  will  see  to  it  that  the  works  of  male 
and  female  authors  be  properly  separated  on 
her  book-shelves.  Their  proximity,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  married,  should  not  be 
tolerated"  ....  Now  what  would  Lady 
Gough  have  done  if  she  had  found  her 
name  alongside  that  of  a  male,  like  Ray 
H.  Everett,  on  the  contents  page  of  a 
magazine  called  Social  Hygiene?  .  .  . 

QKEPTICS  of  the  California '29  Club  who 
O  stay  behind  at  Grand  Canyon  to  count 
discarded  razor  blades,  will  find  that  this 
hilarious  means  of  transportation  gets  them 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF 


existence  today.  .  .  .  One  of  these,  from  the 
American  library  of  George  W.  Paullin  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  was  sold  last  month  at 
the  galleries  of  the  American  Art  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York,  to  whose  catalog  we 
are  indebted  for  the  reproduction. 

WHAT  is  probably  the  only  conference 
follies    still    in   captivity    was    perpe- 
trated  at  the  Maryland   Conference  of   So- 
cial   Work    at    Hagerstown,    April    14-16. 
Change     Everything,    or     Denaturing    the 
Gypsies,    was   the    title    of    the    all-talking, 
all-singing,     all-dancing,     fourteen-episode, 
three-act  extravaganza  to  which  the  Mary- 
land social  workers  gave  birth  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  the   Shenandoah.  .   .  .  The  con- 
ference  opened   Sunday  evening  in   a   local 
church    with    a    solo,    Consider    the    Lilies, 
after  which  came  the  conference  president 
and  the   editor  of  The  Survey.    Elizabeth 
Rice,  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  Anna 
Ward,  of  the   Family  Welfare  Association 
of  Baltimore,  led  a  two-round  bout  on  how 
far    a    hospital    social    service    department 
should  go  in  doing  case  work.    Dr.  A.  W. 
Freeman,   of  Johns   Hopkins,   said  that  the 
balance    of    health    has    passed    from    the 
country  to  the  city,  and  how  are  we  going 
to   get    it    back,    what   with    hydra-headed 
couny  governments   and   politics   and   high 
rural   taxes.   .   .   .   Mollie  Ray   Carroll,   of 
Goucher    College,    told    how    in    Germany- 
social    workers    must    pass   state    examina- 
tions   before    they   can    practice;    and    the 
resolutions    committee    thanked    everybody 
for  everyhing.  .  .  .  Chuckles  left  over  from 
the    follies    were    used    for    the    epigrams 
which  Profssor  Broadus  Mitchell,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  sprinkled  about  at  the  A.A.S.W. 
luncheon.    "The  low-priced  automobile,"  he 
claimed,  "has  done  more  to  improve   rural 
life    than    three    generations    of 
Christian    prayer,"    and    "Many 
sins  are  committed  in  the  name 
of    follow-up."   .   .  .  The    final 
chuckle       was       for       Prentice 
Murphy,   when   he   told   a   story 
that   somebody   had   told   Porter 
Lee    and    Porter    told    a    friend 
and  the  friend  told  J.P.M.  .  .  . 
Paul  Beisser  was  elected  presi- 
dent  for    next   year,    succeeding 
Katharine  Kirwan. 


liddle  West,  confides   that  she 

as  lost   all   illusions    regarding 

le    sense    of    humor    of    social 

'orkers.   .   .   .    "There    are   two 
idj  ooks  that  I  always  place  side  by  side  on 
ij(  ly  Survey  table,  as  Volume  i  and  2,  ques- 

on  and  answer,"  she -writes.    "The  first  is 

;n!  Vhy  Men  Fail,  the  second,  Other  People's 

a  )aughters.  .  .  .  And  not  one  of  the  dozens 

r.  'ho  solemnly  browse  over  my  books  ever 

jr    otices  the  logic  of  this  juxtaposition." 


to  San  Francisco  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  good  time  to 

miss  all  the  speeches The  picture  above, 

entitled  A  New  Arrival  at  the  Gold 
Diggins,  formed  part  of  the  cover  of  a 
pamphlet  published  by  J.  B.  Hall  of  Boston 
in  1849.  Two  copies  are  known  to  be  in 
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"C  VER  notice  that  health  meet- 
1— '  ings  are  often  held  in  stuffy 
hotel  rooms,  and  that  rural  so- 
cial workers  like  to  meet  in  the 
city?  .  .  .  Not  so  with  the  recre- 
ation directors  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  Their  April 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Brinton 
Lake  Club,  in  the  rolling  farm 
lands  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
They  met  and  dined  in  the  old 
mill,  built  in  1682  and  lately 
converted  into  a  club  house,  and 
slept  in  the  summer  cottages  on 

the  lake  front Each  morning 

a  farm  boy  brought  in  huge  logs 
for  the  cottage  fires.  A  cold 
bath,  ham  and  eggs,  friendly  chatter 
around  the  breakfast  table,  the  business  of 
the  day,  topping  off  with  a  stroll  through 
the  fields,  a  look  at  the  stars  after  dinner, 
a  dance — and  so  to  bed,  fortunate  if  some 
wag  had  not  pu  a  mouse  between  the  sheets 
or  made  a  pie-bed.  (Continued  on  p.  266) 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  8-August  1 6 

School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Method  to  be  used  in  Children's 

Work  and  Family  Work 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental 
Hygiene    as    it    relates    to    Education 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


THE     PENNSYLVANIA     SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

A  New  Program  of 
Graduate  Training 

for 

Community  Social  Work,   Social 
Case   Work   and    Public    Health    Nursing 


3  I  I    South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


8Dbe  Umbersitp  of  Chicago 

Ws\t  (gratmate  School  of  feottal  &erbiee  Slbmi  ni  sstration 


Summer  Quarter,  First   Term,  June   17 — July  24 

Second   Term,  July  25 — Aug.  30 
Academic  Year,   1929-30,  begins  October  I,    1930 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 
Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER    &   CO. 
464  Fulton  Street Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and   North   Moore  Streets  New   York 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey — Twice  a  Month — $5.00     „£' 
Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Surrey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19th    St.,    New    York 

Name Address 5-15-29 


(Continued  from  page  260)  penditures  for  relief  and  salar 
would  be  illuminating.  Mr.  Bom's  statement  is  far  frt 
correct  as  applied  to  the  few  agencies  with  which  I  ; 
intimately  familiar.  I  believe  it  is  generally  true  that  agen 
budgets  reflect  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  service  asp< 
of  our  work. 

Miss  Rubinow's  letter  [March  15,  1929]  was  discernii 
and  refreshing.  I  am  grateful  to  her  for  describing  mu 
more  satisfactorily  the  thing  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
termed  self-sacrifice.  What  Miss  Rubinow  says  in  anoth 
paragraph  is,  in  effect,  that  social  workers  should  be  w< 
rounded,  cultured  persons.  With  this  I  heartily  agree.  B 
she  and  Mr.  Dressier  seem  to  forget  that  the  things  f 
which  she  pleads  do  not  depend  primarily  upon  the  size 
one's  income.  We  have  all  known  people  with  much  moni 
who  were  far  from  cultured,  and  others  of  small  mea: 
who  enjoyed  and  radiated  the  essence  of  things  cultural. 

Those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion  seem  large 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  training  alone  will  nev 
make  a  successful  social  worker.  Temperament,  personalit 
native  equipment,  breadth  and  depth  of  life  experience  a 
are  equally  essential  factors.  Measured  by  the  acid  test  i 
constructive  results  with  families,  some  of  the  best  ca 
workers  I  know,  or  know  about,  are  not  "trained"  worker 
and  some  of  the  worst  bunglers  are  graduates  of  schools  ( 
social  work.  This  is  not  an  argument  against  training.  It 
an  argument  in  favor  of  facing  the  facts  more  honestly  tha 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  Mary  E.  Richmond  mac 
a  contribution  to  social  work  which  has  never  been  surpasse 
and  seldom  equalled.  Yet  Miss  Richmond  did  not  hav 
the  "four  years  of  college  supplemented  by  a  full  course  i 
a  graduate  school  of  social  work"  which  the  Baltimot 
committee's  definition  of  a  trained  worker  calls  for.  I  ai 
confident  that  she  was  not  much  concerned  about  her  b« 
ginning  salary.  Probably  the  objection  will  be  made  ths 
Miss  Richmond  was  an  exception.  Certainly  she  was!  S 
are  many  others.  And  if  social  work  were  to  be  deprive] 
of  the  contribution  and  leadership  which  these  "untrained1 
exceptions  have  supplied,  and  are  supplying,  a  gap  woulij 
be  created  which  could  not  be  filled. 


T: 


Livelihood  First 

By  MARY  CLARKE  BURNETT 


HOSE  who  have  contributed  to  the  discussions  o 
salaries  in  these  columns  seem  to  find  themselvai 
divided  into  two  camps,  neither  of  which  make 
much  headway  in  convincing  the  other  as  eacl 
fails  to  accept  the  premises  upon  which  their  op 
ponents'  arguments  are  based.  The  first  group  is  compose* 
of  those  who,  almost  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Kali 
Marx  still  seem  to  be  panic-stricken  at  the  notion  of  tbi 
economic  interpretation  of  history.  They  are  apparent!! 
convinced  that  good  work  can  be  insured  without  consider- 
ation of  financial  reward  and  that  there  is  an  actual  virtu* 
in  ignoring  the  element  of  remuneration.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  most  of  the  people  in  this  camp  are  themselves  enjoying 
sufficient  security  so  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  less  attention 
to  the  economic  struggle. 

The  second  group  of  correspondents  may  be  characterized 
as  those  who  believe  that  an  individual  who  can  afford  to 
clothe,  house,  feed  him  or  herself  adequately  and  who 
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ds  in  addition  that  there  is  a  sufficient  margin  of  income 

provide  for  recreation,  advancement  and  saving  is  in  a 
,ition  to  do  better  work  in  his  chosen  field,  whatever 
it  field  may  be,  than  the  individual  who  is  constantly 
uggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  awareness  of  one's  own  precarious  financial  position 
es  not  necessarily  make  one  more  competent  to  assist  people 
10  are  themselves  in  difficulties.  In  fact  it  may  safely  be 
d  that  as  long  as  a  person  is  absorbed  in  a  struggle  with 
own  problems,  he  has  correspondingly  less  energy  to 
vote  to  the  work  of  helping  other  people  to  solve  theirs. 

put  it  concretely,  the  young  social  case  worker  who  must 
mp  her  lunches  if  she  is  to  have  enough  money  to  buy 
new  hat  necessitated  by  being  caught  out  in   the  rain 

her  job,  and  who  struggles  with  her  own  laundry  and 
ler  household  tasks  when  she  comes  home  tired,  because 
e  can  not  afford  to  pay  to  have  this  done  for  her,  does 
it  find  that  her  capacity  for  service  on  the  job  is  increased 
ereby. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  anyone  should  "point  with  pride" 

the  fact  that  some  social  workers  have  been  known  to 
•e  on  five  dollars  a  week.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
e  same  sum  of  money  will  purchase  a  different  scale  of 
'ing  at  different  times  and  places,  but  there  is  no  reason 

feel  that  starvation  wages  are  a  matter  for  congratulation 

social  work  any  more  than  they  would  be  in  any  other 
ic  of  activity.  Nor  is  it  particularly  helpful  to  contrast 
attitudes  of  such  persons  as  Jane  Addams  and  the  Curies 
ith  that  of  the  young  college  graduate  looking  for  a 
ofession,  and  who  may  possibly  be  attracted  to  social  work, 
ne  Addams  carved  out  her  career  in  an  entirely  new  field 
d  was  not,  as  far  as  one  is  aware,  under  the  necessity  of 
aking  her  living  in  the  process;  and  it  is  a  very  different 
ing  to  make  material  sacrifices  in  the  furtherance  of  one's 
ivn  scientific  experiments  as  the  Curies  did,  than  to  accept 
salary  check  from  an  organization  which  is  offering  you 
nployment  which  fails  to  guarantee  you  "a  minimum 
andard  of  decency." 

The  point  might  be  raised  here  as  to  who  benefits  from 
le  low  salaries  paid  to  social  workers.  Certainly  not  the 
ients,  as  it  is  not  the  object  of  social  agencies  to  spend  in 
:lief  what  they  save  on  salaries,  but  rather  to  provide  the 
lost  adequate  type  of  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group 
jncerned.  Presumably  it  is  the  contributors.  One  cor- 
spondent,  in  fact,  who  was  willing  to  grant  the  desirability 

higher  salaries,  contended  that  at  the  present  time  it  was 
npossible  to  persuade  the  public  to  subscribe  the  money  to 
them.    If  this  is  true,  may  not  the  fault  lie  with  our 
terpretation  of  the  profession  to  that  same  public?    If  the 
ntributors  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  the  job  which  the 
orkers    in    an    agency   do   that    they    resent    the    idea    of 
laying  for  it  on  an  adequate  basis,  is  it  not  time  that  the 
ecutives  of  organizations  and  of  community  chests  bestirred 
emselves  to  change  the  public's  point  of  view? 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  regardless  of  whether 
>r  not  their  elders  approve,  the  young  people  considering 
ocational  possibilities  today  are  sufficiently  practical  in  their 
utlook  to  weigh  the  pay  envelope  both  as  a  means  to  an 

equate  scale  of  living  and  also  as  a  partial  indication  of 
:e  value  set  upon  their  services  by  the  community  at  large, 
f  social  work  is  to  become  scientific  rather  than  sentimental, 

must  attract  these  realistic  individuals  rather  than  those 
•ho  are  seeking  some  sort  of  compensation  for  emotional 
ialadjustment  in  the  idea  of  "self-sacrifice  in  a  good  cause." 


the  efforts  of  social  agen- 
cies  to  maintain  constantly 
higher  standards  is  seen  a  grow- 
ing conviction  of  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  professional   education 
for  social  work.  -^  ^  ^  The 
Summer  Quarter  begins 
on  June  seven- 
teenth. 


The  Neu;  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East   Twenty-Second  SITMI 
New  YoTfc 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FIELDS  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL 
WORK? 

(2)  "...  Jeivish  Community  Centers  .   .  .  seek  to  bring  out  the 
best  potentialities  in  young  people  by  proi'iding  clubs  and  classes 

- 


for   social,    cultural,    educational    ami 
(See  I'amphlet.   />.    4.) 


The  Training 
School 


eational    purp<js--s. 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  course  of  study  to  college  graduates  in 
preparation  for  Jewish  social  work  as  a  profession. 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  ranging  from  $150 
to  $1,000  are  available  for  the  next  school  year, 
which  will  begin  September  30,  1929. 

May  15th  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applica- 
tions for  the  maintenance  fellowships. 

For  full  information,  address  the  Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

71  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 
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(M  Is  there  a  ijK 

FOURTH  DIMENSION 

to    the 

Relief  Problem 
? 

Case-workers,  relief  workers,  executives,  and  board  members 
will  welcome  this  new  slant  on  an  old  problem  presented  in 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  RELIEF  IN 
FAMILY  CASE-WORK 

By  Grace  F.  Marcus 

of    the 
Charity  Organization  Society 

105  East  22nd  Street  New  York,   N.  Y. 

Order  C.O.S.        Price  $1.00         140pp.  £ft 


Birth  Control  Laws 

Shatt  We  Keep  Them,  Change  Them,  or  Abolish   Them? 

By  Mary  Ware  Dennett 

(Founder  of  Ike  Voluntary  Parenthood  League.  Inc.) 

I*  this  Book  in  your  Public  Library? 

If   not, — why   not  get   a  copy,   read  it  yourself,   and   then  donate  it 

to  the   Library? 

It    points    the   way    to    practical   time-saving    action,    for    all 

who  want  a  decent  substitute  for  boot-leased  contraceptive 

Information. 

The    Information    it    contains    is    needed    by    all    who    want 

authoritative  facts.     It  Is  the  only  book  of   its  kind,  and   la 

at    once    authentic    and    humanly    interesting. 

$2.50 

FREDERICK  H.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher 

105    West   40    St.,    New    York    City 


As  the  Train  Rolls  By- 

The  special  train  of  the  California  '29  Club, 
headed  for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
will  stop  at  convenient  points  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  to  pick  up  social  workers. 

You  can  join  in  at  any  of  the  following  points: 

Newark,  N.  J.  Leave    6.42  p.  m.,  June  18 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Leave    7.46  p.  m.,  June  18 

Philadelphia  Leave    8.55  p.  m.,  June  18 

Harrisburg  Leave  12.10  a.  m.,  June  19 

Pittsburgh  Leave    8.05  a.  m.,  June  19 

Orrville,  O.  Leave  11.45  a.  m.,  June  19 

Chicago  Leave  10.30  p.  m.,  June  19 

Kansas  City  Leave  10.05  a.  m.,  June  20 

Emporia,  Kan.  Leave     1.15  p.  m.,  June  20 

Dodge  City  Leave    6.05  p.  m.,  June  20 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.         Leave    2.00  p.  m.,  June  20 

Your  local  ticket  agent  will  gladly  arrange  connections 

for  you  at  any  of  these  points.    The  train  leaves  New 

York  (Penn.  Station)  at  6.20  p.  m.,  June  18,  and  arrives 

at  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.,  June  24.   One  day  stop-over 

at  Grand  Canyon  and  a  half  day  at  Santa  Fe. 

If  you  are  planning  a  field  trip  on  the  way  out,  arrange 
to  join  the  special  train  at  any  of  the  points  shown 
above.  The  California  '20  Club  is  composed  of  those 
social  workers  (their  families  and  board  members)  who 
want  to  travel  on  a  train  of  their  own,  in  congenial 
company  and  with  special  advantages — at  the  regular 
railroad  rates. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

CALIFORNIA  '29  CLUB 

c/o  The  Survey 
112  E.    19th  St.,  New  York 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director  of  the  Community  Chest  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


What  Your  Office  Machinery  Can  Do 

ARE  you  sure  that  you  are  making  appropriate  use  of  yo 
various  kinds  of  office  machinery? 

For  example  are  you  using  your  ditto  machine  for 
notices,  reports,  and  copies  of  drawings  and  charts  whe 
not  more  than  fifty  copies  are  required  and  where  the  col 
of  the  ink  makes  no  serious  difference?  Do  you  know  tb 
you  can  make  a  carbon  copy  with  special  carbon  paper  and  g 
an  additional  set  of  at  least  fifty  copies  by  putting  this  o 
carbon  copy  in  the  ditto  machine  ?  Do  you  know  that  yo 
ditto  machine  has  great  capacity  for  reproducing  drawin 
and  ruled  forms  which  can  be  reproduced  in  a  variety  of  coi 
binations  of  colors  of  inks  to  bring  out  almost  any  effect  whii 
is  desired? 

If   you   have    a   printing  multigraph   do   you   realize   that 
may  be   desirable   to  do  extra  printing  work  which  ordinari 
would  be  sent  to  the  printer,  if  the  multigraph  department 
not  working  to  capacity.     This  extra  work  can  be  absorbed  1 
the  multigraph  with  little  or  no  additional  expense. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  ditto  machine  one  advise 
says  that  gelatine  rolls  require  constant  attention  to  keep  the: 
in  proper  working  order  because  of  the  effect  of  atmospher 
changes.  Good  results  can  be  obtained  by  washing  the  ro! 
with  luke-warm  water  several  times  a  week  whether  they  ai 
being  used  or  not. 

One-Man  Publicity 

In  securing  publicity  for  a  social  agency,  to  avoid  jealous 
among  board  members  and  officers  who  may  think  that  soa 
one  person  is  getting  too  much  publicity;  mix  up  your  public!: 
credits.  Quote  a  variety  of  board  members  and  officers  i 
authority  for  statements  and  interviews  given  to  the  new 
papers  rather  than  trading  too  much  upon  one  personality.  Nl 
only  will  a  diversity  of  personal  publicity  prevent  hard  feelii 
among  the  persons  mentioned  but  also  it  will  prevent  tl 
accusation  of  a  "one  man  organization  ;"  and  will  bring  prestig 
through  the  variety  of  names  which  are  mentioned.  Furthel 
more,  the  newspapers  are  more  likely  to  use  interviews  with 
variety  of  people  than  to  quote  one  person  continuously. 

Visual  Publicity 

Brief,  a  Digest  of  Current  Literature  on  Education.  Heatoj 
and  Character,  published  by  the  National  Child  Welfare  A* 
sociation,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  material  | 
value  for  any  social  executive  interested  in  publicity  in  it 
Visual  Education  number  for  October,  1928.  Among  othA! 
interesting  items  are  Requirements  for  the  Perfect  Poster 
How  to  Procure  Motion  Picture  Films,  and  How  to  Finanefr 
Motion  Picture  Equipment. 


A  Ready-Made  Tickler  System 

Do  you  follow  out  the  efficiency  principle  of  making  nota 
on  3  x  5  tickler  slips  of  any  ideas  which  come  to  you  or  J 
engagements  that  you  make  and  then  filing  them  in  the  day-bj* 
day  tickler  file  in  your  desk?  If  you  have  not  yet  found  i 
satisfactory  note  book  for  holding  such  ticklers  you  might 
try  the  Thought  Recorder,  sold  for  $2  by  the  Huey  Manuu 
facturing  Company,  nil  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  M* 
The  Thought  Recorder  is  a  leather  covered  note  book  fitted 
with  two  simple  but  effective  spring  clamps  which  will  hoU 
firmly  as  many  as  fifty  3x5  inch  tickler  slips  or  cards.  Witi 
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Kindred  Group  Meetings 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


International  Association  of 
Policewomen 

1418  Eye  St.,  Room  304         Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday,  June   25th,    joint   dinner   with   the    American 

Social    Hygiene   Association 

Meetings   continue  through   Friday,   June   a8th 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Sir  Francis   Drake 

Chairman  in  charge  of  local  arrangements 

MRS.  ELISABETH  LOSSING,  Police  Dept.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


FAMILY    SOCIAL   WORKERS 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Fairmont 

Consultation  Service,  Civic  Auditorium 

Publications,  Information  and  Tickets  at 

THE   FAMILY   DESK,   Civic   Auditorium 

Amerkan  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  AID  TO  MOTHERS 

WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN 

THEIR  OWN  HOMES 

Chmn.,  MAY  F.  BOGUE,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Vice  Chmn.,   MRS.  EVA  WHITING  WHITE 

Boston  School  of  Social  Work 

Notice  of  meetings  will  appear  in  this  space  in 
Survey  Graphic  for  June 


Social  Work  Publicity  Council 

130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 

Everyone  is  welcome  at  our  always  popular 
and  lively  dinner  meetings,  our  shop  talk 
luncheons  for  small  groups  and  our  afternoon 
discussions  of  important  publicity  problems. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VISITING 
TEACHERS 

Consultation    Service,    Publications,    Information    at 

Civic   Auditorium 

Afternoon  Meeting,  July   1st,  2  o'clock 

Luncheon   Meeting,  July  and,   I  o'clock 

Chairman  in   charge  of  local  arrangements : 

FRANCES  PIEKARSKI 
1919  Marin  Avenue  Berkeley,  California 


ARE  you  going  to  the 

California  Conference? 
Read  about  the  special  train  of  the 
California  '29  CJub  on  page  264. 


e  cover  comes  a  supply  of  one  thousand  of  these  slips  which 
•slie  P.  Huey,  the  inventor,  says  is  enough  for  a  year  (I 
ould  say  this  depends  upon  how  many  ideas  you  get  in  a 
ar).  The  slips  are  neatly  printed  with  the  purchaser's  name 

the  stub  thus: — Thought  Recorder  of  (name  of  purchaser). 
lis  gives  an  appearance  of  dignity  if  you  write  memoranda 

your  fellow  workers  on  these  slips.  In  addition  Mr.  Huey 
closes  a  "sermonette"  on  Brushing  the  Cobwebs  from  the 
uman  Brain  entitled  Think,  and  a  pamphlet  of  very  in- 
nious  suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  the  best  results  from 
ur  thought  recorder. 

Know  What  Is  Going  On 

Louise  Spence,  superintendent  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
ciation,  of  Bridgeport,  believes  that  her  staff  of  about  30 

rses  ought  to  keep  informed  not  only  on  the  nursing  pro- 
ssion  and  on  health,  but  also  on  public  affairs.  At  each  weekly 
aff  meeting  a  five  to  ten  minute  period  is  assigned  to  one  of 
e  nurses  to  review  some  phase  of  current  events.  This  means 
at  the  nurses  taking  turns  are  encouraged  to  read  Survey 
raphic  and  other  publications  devoted  to  public  interests  and 

means  that  the  members  of  the  staff  are  reminded  once  a 
eek  that  they  are  citizens  as  well  as  nurses. 

A  Bonus  on  Dinner  Reservations 

[At  national,  state  and  local  conferences  it  is  usually  difficult 

get  people  to  make  advance  reservations  for  luncheons  and 

nners.      Most    people    wait    until    the    meal    is    about    to   be 


served  before  deciding  whether  they  want  to  attend.  As  a 
result  the  late  comers  are  either  turned  away  because  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  them,  or  the  executive  has  to 
make  good  on  a  guarantee  to  the  restaurant — a  guarantee 
which  could  only  be  a  guess  on  his  part. 

A  plan  followed  by  the  American  Management  Association 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  will  help  solve  this  problem.  An- 
nouncement was  made  in  their  program  that  if  reservations 
were  made  before  the  day  on  which  the  luncheons  were  being 
held,  tickets  might  be  had  at  fifty  cents  less  than  the  regular 
price.  In  other  words,  if  you  waited  until  the  last  minute, 
you  had  to  pay  a  premium  of  fifty  cents  for  your  procrasti- 
nation. 

No  Deposit  Slip  Needed 

The  Harrisburg  Welfare  Federation,  of  which  Carter  Taylor 
is  director,  saves  much  work  by  an  arrangement  with  its 
bank  to  accept,  instead  of  the  regular  deposit  slip,  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  daily  typed  list  of  cash  receipts  which  is  made 
up  with  the  name  of  each  person  paying  and  the  amount  paid, 
for  necessary  office  record.  The  Community  Chest  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  has  persuaded  its  bank  to  accept  the  same  plan 
so  that  the  daily  preparation  of  a  typewritten  deposit  slip  is 
entirely  eliminated.  We  wonder  if  most  social  agencies  which 
have  extensive  lists  of  payments  might  not  work  out  the  same 
labor-saving  arrangement.  If  you  want  to  see  how  the  com- 
bined deposit  slip  and  cash  record  looks,  write  to  Carter  Taylor, 
232  South  Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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ADMINISTRATOR'S 
GUIDE 


APPEALS  BY  MAIL 


BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC.,      . 

106  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A   dependable  and  complete 
service    of    quality. 

Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 
Multigrapbing,  Addressing  and  Mailing. 
Mimeographing;  Hooven  Letters;  Lists  compiled. 

Ask  Surrey  Graphic  about  us 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters.  Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 

ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraver,, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engr»T- 
ing  for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


R.  ORTHWINE,     344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations ;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  commer- 
cial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices— write. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters.  Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  orepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


(Continued  from  page  261) 

Elections  and  Appointments 

DOROTHY  ANDERSON,  formerly  chief  of  division, 
Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nursing, 
New  Mexico,  now  supervising  nurse.  Min- 
istry of  Health,  Costa  Rica. 

MARY  APPLETON,  formerly  with  Babies  Hospital, 
N.  Y.,  now  case  worker,  Church  Mission  of 
Help,  New  York  City. 

MRS.  MABEL  AXLINE,  appointed  director,  Red 
Cross  Service,  Veterans  Hospital,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash,,  succeeding  Doris  Howard. 

DAVID  BABSON,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
now  scout  executive,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

IONE  BATEMAN,  now  on  staff,  Michigan  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Lansing,  Mich. 

MRS.  W.  G.  BEK,  now  treasurer,  Community 
Chest,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

MABEL  BERRY,  formerly  with  Cleveland  Associated 
Charities,  now  educational  secretary,  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

W.  W.  BLAIN,  now  secretary,  Community  Chest, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

HOMER  W.  BORST,  formerly  secretary,  Indian- 
apolis Community  Fund,  now  on  staff.  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
New  York  City. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  J.  BROWN,  formerly  with  Disaster 
Preparedness  and  Relief  Staff,  national  head- 
quarters, American  Red  Cross,  now  executive 
secretary,  American  Red  Cross,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

MRS.  DOROTHY  OTTO  BUCHANAN,  now  visitor,  Red 
Hook  district,  Bureau  of  Charities.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

R.  R.  CALKINS,  now  director,  Community  Chest, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  succeeding  E.  N.  Van  Home. 


MARJORIE  DENT  CANDEE.  formerly  publicity  sec- 
retary, Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Center,  N.  Y., 
now  on  staff,  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  B.  CASE,  now  managing  director,  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
succeeding  ^E.  R.  Morford. 

HENDON  CHUBB,  formerly  chairman,  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  Orange,  N.  J.,  now  president, 
Welfare  Federation,  Orange,  N.  J. 

JESSIE  CLARK,  appointed  representative,  Disaster 
and  Relief  Service,  American  Red  Cross,  mid- 
western  branch. 

ELOISE  A.  CLEVELAND,  formerly  general  secretary, 
Family  Society,  Petersburg,  Va.,  now  case 
supervisor,  Church  Mission  of  Help,  N.  Y.  C. 

HERBERT  EVERSON,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  elected  exec- 
utive secretary,  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  succeeding  Mrs.  Beatrice  Ward  Nelson. 

A.  LIDIO  FiTE,  formerly  with  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Phila- 
delphia, now  executive  secretary,  Old  York  Row 
Public  Health  Centre,  Phila.,  Pa. 

COL.  GEO.  K.  FREEMAN,  elected  president,  Com- 
munity Chest,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  S.  GATES,  formerly  chief  pro- 
bation officer,  Juvenile  Court,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
now  executive  secretary,  Red  Cross,  Oklahoma 
County,  Okla. 

EDGAR  M.  GERLACH,  formerly  with  Henry  Watson 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Baltimore,  Md.,  now 
supervisor  of  cottages,  custody  and  discipline. 
State  School  for  Boys,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

KATHERINE  A.  GLERUM,  now  executive  secretary, 
American  Red  Cross,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MARION  V.  GRIFFITH,  now  with  Church  Mission 
of  Help,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

ISAAC  GURMAN,  now  on  staff,  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JOHN  HALL,  director,  Omaha  Welfare  Federation 
and  Community  Chest,  will  become  executive 
secretary,  Seattle  Community  Fund,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  after  June  1. 

ELLA  F.  HARRIS,  now  acting  executive  secretary, 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MRS.  ALAN  L.  HART,  formerly  with  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Spokane,  Wash.,  now  with 
First  Day  Nursery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AUGUST  HECKSCHER,  elected  president,  Child  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  America,  New  York  City. 

LOUISE  M.  HERSEY,  now  secretary,  Welfare 
Council  of  Ingham  County,  Lansing,  Mich. 

VIOLET  HOAR,  formerly  public  health  nurse, 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  now  public  health 
nurse,  American  Red  Cross,  Ford  County,  Kans. 

FRANK  R.  HOERCHER,  appointed  life  saving  field 
representative,  American  Red  Cross,  eastern 
area. 

JOSEPHINE  TAMTESON,  now  on  staff,  Social  Service 
Bureau,  Spokane,  Wash. 

EMMA  JENSEN,  formerly  with  Family  Social 
Work,  Baltimore.  Md.,  now  supervisor,  Central 
Assn..  Racine,  Wis. 

MRS.  MARY  W.  KEEPER,  formerly  case  worker, 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island.  Calif,  now 
field  director.  Red  Cross,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  succeeding  Lucille  Henry. 

MRS  SERENE  KONKEL,  formerly  with  Minneapolis 
Confidential  Exchange,  now  secretary.  Social 
Service  Exchange,  Duluth,  Minn. 

SALLY  JEAN  LAIFER,  now  on  staff,  Bureau  of 
Charities,  southern  district,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  LOUISE  W.  LAUDER,  now  secretary,  Trav- 
elers Aid,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CHARLOTTE  LOCKHART,  acting  general  secretary, 
Social  Service  Bureau,  Lansing,  Mich.,  during 
absence  of  Ruth  Bowen. 

BEATRICE  MCDANIEL,  formerly  with  Associated 
Charities,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  now  executive 
secretary,  Mississippi  County,  Missouri. 

W.  A.  MC!NTYRE,  now  president,  Grand  Forks 
Community  Chest,  N.  D. 

CLARA  DEAN  MARSHALL,  formerly  with  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  now  with 
C.  O.  S.,  Yorkville,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  MAYER,  formerly  secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Mpline,  111.,  now  secretary,  Y.M.C.A.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

EDWINA  A.  MEANY,  formerly  superintendent, 
northwest  district,  United  Charities,  Chicago, 
appointed  secretary,  Social  Service  Exchange, 
Chicago.  111. 

IDA  M.  MERRITT,  formerly  with  Big  Sisters,  New 
York  City,  now  case  worker,  Leake  and  Watts 
Orphanage,  N.  Y. 

MADELINE  U.  MOORE,  formerly  research  secretary, 
Charity  Organization  Society,  N.  Y.  C.,  now 
extension  secretary,  Family  Welfare  Society, 
Queens,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  MABEL  MYRICK,  now  on  staff,  Social  Wel- 
fare League,  Seattle,  Wash. 

MARY  CARTER  NELSON,  appointed  superintendent 
of  nurses  and  principal  of  training  school. 
Frances  E.  Willard  Hospital,  Chicacro,  Til. 

CHARLES  L.  NEWCOMB,  now  on  staff,  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  New  York  City. 

MRS.  MARGARET  F.  NEWELL,  anpointed  director. 
Red  Cross  Service,  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital, 
Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
Lillian  T.  Hennessey. 

ALTREDA  PAGE.  formerly  financial  secretary. 
Campfire  Girls,  now  with  Assn.  of  Volunteers 
in  Social  Service,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Mrg. 
Richard  Campbell. 

INAH  M.  PETERSON,  ^  formerly  with  Oklahoma 
Children  Home  Society,  now  executive  secre- 
tary, American  Red  Cross,  Independence,  Kans. 


WARREN     D.     PIERCE,     now     promotion     di  recto 

Boys'     Club     Federation,      succeeding      Eugen 

Beaupre. 
MIRIAM     PRICE,     appointed      executive     secretary 

American  Red   Cross,   Easton,  Pa. 
LETITIA  REID,   now  executive  secretary,   America' 

Red       Cross,       Harrisburg,       Pa.,       succeed  in 

Margaret    Renn. 
VIRGINIA  SHEPPARD,  now  on  staff,   Social   Servic 

Bureau,   Spokane,   Wash. 
MPS.      MARIE     S  HELTON,      on     staff,     St.      Loui 

Provident   Assn.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
MRS.    W.    H.    SHULZE,    now    vice-president,    Corr 

munity    Chest,    Grand   Forks,   N.    D. 
F.    LESLIE    SMITH,   now   assistant   director,    snci| 

service    department,     Stanford    University    TToi 

pitals.    San   Francisco,    Calif. 
JOHN    A.    SPARGO,    elected    chairman,    Council    o 

Social    Agencies.    Oranpe,    N.    T. 
DR.    HENRY    SPENCER,    now    president    of    bonn 

Willard    Parker    Hospital,    Nrvv    York   City. 
MARY    A.    STANTON,   appointed   field   representative 

American    Red    Cross,    northern    Tmvn. 
MARY   STEER,  formerly  with  State  Charities 

now     superintendent.     St.     Christopher's     Horn* 

Dohbs   Ferry.   N.   Y. 
ALBERT    H.    STONPM«LN,    former    ireneral 

and     state    superintendent,     Michigan     Children 

^id     Society,     now     head     worker.     South     Kfl 

House.   Boston,   Mass. 
CHRISTINE    SUTHERLAND,    now    director.    Good  hm 

Convalescent    TTome   for  Girls,   New    York. 
FLORENCE       SYTZ.       formerly      psychiatric       socia 

worker.       Institute       for       Juvenile        Researcl 

Chicago,    now    instructor    in     sociology,    Tula! 

University.    New    Orleans,    T,a. 
JANET  KTCNT   THROSON,    formerly   with 

Associated      Charities,     now     on      staff,      Chil 

Guidance    Clinic.    Dobbs   Ferry,    N.    Y. 
MPS.    CHARLOTTE   D.    TIMMFIRMAN.    now   assistan 

secretary,    Community   Chest.    St.    Jo^eoh,    Mn. 
Oi.TVr?   V>N   HORN,   formerly  with   National   Bonn 

Y.W.C.A.,     N*w     York  '  Citv,     now     imln^-i 

secretary,  Y.W.C.A.,   New  York   City. 
CONRAD    VAN    HYING,    formerly    with    St.    Lou 

Provident  Assn.,  now  with   Pa.   Public  Charitie 

Pittsburgh. 
ROBERT    S.     WATSON,     now    industrial     secretary 

Chicago  Tuberculosis   Institute. 
LOUISE  OLIVE  WHITESIDE,   formerly  public  healt 

nurse,    Tazewell    County,    Virginia,    now    mibl 

health    nurse,    American    Red    Cross,    Andersi 

County,    Tex. 
MILDRED   _WHITING.    formerly    nursine    field    re 

resentative,    Vermont,    now    nursintr    fVl>)     r*- 

resentative.  eastern  Mass,  and  Rhode   Islnnd. 
HOMER  WICKENDON,  now  general  director.  Unite 

Hospital    Fund,    succeeding   Minott    P.    O^lvi 
JOHN    D.    WRIGHT,    formerly    assistant    scout 

rector,     St.     Louis.     Mo.,    now    exect:ti\*r.     Bi 

Scouts,    Omaha,   Nebr. 
MRS.     ROSE     WRIGHT,     formerly     with     America 

Red    Cross,    Ashley    County.    Ark.,    now 

health     mir«e,     American     Red     Cross,     G 

County,    Ark. 
GOLDIE  CORINNE  YOUNG,   now  tuberculosis   m_ 

Portsmouth   Bureau   of   Community    Service,  I 
EMMA  L.  ZANZINGER,  formerly  general  secretar 

Y.W.C.A..   Holyoke,    Mass.,   now   general    seer 

Ury,  Y.W.C.A.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

HOLLYCE    BROWN,    case    worker,    Omaha    Con-< 

of   Churches,  resigned. 
MARGARET    E.     CONRAD,    superintendent.     Holy 

Hospital,    Mass.,    resigned. 
JANE  FLETCHER,  Family  Welfare  Assn.,  Montr 

Canada,   resigned. 
GLADYS     JARRETT,      health      director,      Y.W.C.A., 

Holyoke.    Mass.,   resigned. 
FRANCES    KELSF.Y,    director,    of    girls    work,    V.W. 

C.A.,    Holyoke,    Mass.,   resigned. 
PHILOMENA     MARSICANO,     Bureau     of     Oianti?*, 

Red    Hook   district,    Brooklyn.    X.    Y.,    resigned* 
PAYSON    T.    NEWTON,    scout    executive,    Uolyrke, 

Mass.,   resigned. 
LYDIA  ROMETSCH,  secretary.  Bureau  of  Charities, 

Red    Hook   district,   Brooklyn,   N.    Y.,    r 
MRS.    ADDIE   J.    SORTER,    director,    Girls    Advisory 

and     Protective     Bureau,     Kansas     City,     Mo., 

resigned. 
CHAS.    C.    STILLMAN,    secretary,    Welfare    UnioJ 

Grand    Rapids,    Mich.,    resigned    to    take    efte:t 

July  1. 
CHARLOTTE    WHITING,    executive    director,     Coffl) 

munity      Welfare      League,      Holyoke,       Mass., 

resigned. 
ELEANOR     ZUPPANN,     formerly     with     Guild     for 

Public     Health     Nursing,     resigned     to    becoraj 

Mrs.   Leonard  Waldman. 

Deaths 

REV.     J.     F.     BORER,    director,    Omaha     CatholM 

Charities,  died. 
SISTER    ELNA    JOHANSSON,    directing    sister,    lam 

manuel    Deaconess   Institute,    died. 
GEORGE    F.    LEMON,    assistant    court    clerk,    Chit] 

dren's   Court,   N.   Y.   C.,  died   on  March  21.     ' 
FRANK   E.   WADE,   Buffalo,  one  of  the  founder  of 

the  probation  system  of  New  York  State,  died 

April   10. 
MRS.    SOL  WEIL,   founder  of    Benevolent    Society,. 

Goldsboro,   N.    C.,    died. 
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MEET  THE  DAMAGED  BOOKS 

The  books,  listed  below,  have  spent  many  happy  months  in  The  Survey's  traveling  book 
lisplays.  Now,  wearied  by  their  peregrinations,  they  are  being  retired  on  about  half  pay.  Their 
:lothes  are  worn  shiny  a  bit,  with  a  rip  here  and  there;  but  they  still  have  their  self  respect. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  the  very  books  you've  been  wanting  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  providing  you  don'f 
bject  to  torn  jackets  and  battered  corners.     We  pay  postage.     Please  send  your  remittance  with  your  order.     It 
he  books  you  want  are  no  longer  on  sale,  we  will  refund. 

Title 

Author 

'rice 

Dam. 

Price 

Title 

Author                          . 

'Pice 

Dam. 
Price 

L  B   C  of  Exhibit  Planning 
L      Sound      Economic      Basis      for 

E.    G.   Routzahn 

2.00 

1.20 

Living  With  Our  Children 
Man's   Quest    for    Social    Guidance 

Lillian    M.    Gilbreth 
Howard   W.   Odum 

2.50 
4.50 

1.50 
2.70 

Schools  of   Nursing 
'he  Adolescent  Girl 

Mary  A.   Nutting 
Winifred  Richmond 

2.50 
2.50 

1.50 
1.50 

Manual  of   Public  Health  Nursing 
The  Meaning  of  jJisease 

N.  O.  P.  H.  N. 
William  A.  White 

1.00 
3.00 

.60 
1.80 

'he  Borderlands  of   Ethics 

Richard  C.  Cabot 

2.00 

1.20 

Mental   Health  of  the  Child 

Douglas  Thom 

1.00 

.60 

Vmer.    Masters    of    Social    Science 

Howard  W.  Odum 

4.50 

2.70 

Men,   Women  and  God 

A.    Herbert    Gray 

.60 

.40 

'he   American   Negro 

Melville   J.    Herskovitz 

1.75 

1.00 

Moral  Philosophy 

Warner  File 

3.50 

2.10 

'he   American   Race    Problem 

E.   B.   Reuter 
Bogardus 

2.75 
2.50 

1.60 
1.50 

The  Nervous  Child 
Nervous   Child   and  His   Parents 

B.    C.    Cameron 
Frank  H.  Richardson 

1.75 
2.50 

1.00 
1.50 

L    Exper.    Study   of   Children 
ntroduction    to    Sociology 
trt  in  Home  Economics 

Helen  T.  Woolley 
Wilson   D.    Wallis 
Marion  E.   Clark 

4.00 
3.50 
1.00 

2.40 
2.10 
.60 

The  New  Criminology 
The  New  Leaven 
Newer  Knowledge  of   Nutrition 

Dr.    Max   Schlapp 
Stanwood   Cobb 
E.    V.    McCollum 

4.00 
2.50 
4.25 

2.40 
1.50 
2.55 

efore  Books 

Caroline  Pratt 

2.00 

1.20 

The   North   Carolina   Chain   Gang 

Jesse  F.   Steiner 

lirth  Control   Laws 

Mary  Ware  Dennett 

2.50 

1.50 

&   Roy   Brown 

2.00 

1.20 

lody    Mechanics  and    Health 

Leah  C.  Thomas 

1.50 

.90 

Nutrition  &  Growth  in  Children 

William  R.  P.  Emerson 

2.50 

1.50 

'he  Care  of  the  Patient 

Francis   W.    Peabody 

1.00 

.60 

Occupational    Studies 

May  Rogers  Lane 

1.00 

.60 

;ase    Studies    in    Educational    and 

Opium 

John   Palmer  Gavit 

3.50 

2.10 

Vocational   Guidance 
;auses  and   Their   Champions 

Brewer  and   others 
M.   A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

2.50 
4.00 

1.50 
2.40 

Organization   of   Playgrounds 
Other  People's  Daughters 

Jay   B.   Nash 
Eleanor   R.    Wembridge 

4.00 

2.50 

2.40 

1.50 

pauses  of    Industrial    Rest 

Tohn  A.  Fitch 

3.00 

1.80 

Parent  Education 

Richard    O.    Beard 

2.00 

1.20 

'he   Changing  South 

Wm.  J.  Robertson 

3.00 

1.80 

Parenthood    and    Character    Train- 

'hild  Hygiene 

S.  Josephine  Baker,  Md. 

5.00 

2.80 

ing  of  Children 

Thomas  W.  Galloway 

1.  00 

.60 

'he   Child   in  the  Foster  Home 

Sophie  Van  Senden  Theis 

.75 

.40 

Parents  and   Teachers 

Martha   h.    Mason 

2.00 

1.20 

'hina's  Millions 

Anna    Louise    Strong 

4.00 

2.40 

Parents  on  Probation 

Miriam   Van   Waters 

1.00 

.60 

"he  Church  in  the   Changing  City 
'he  City 

H.  Paul   Douglass 
Robert  E.  Park  &  others 

4.00 
2.00 

2.40 
1.20 

Pedriatric  Nursing 
Personal   Health 

Gladys   Sellew 
Emery  R.  Hayhurst 

2.50 
3.00 

1.50 
1.80 

'ity  Planning  for  Girls 

Henrietta  Additon 

1.25 

.70 

Play  Days 

Helen  N.  Smith 

1.00 

.60 

'linics,   Hosp.   and   Health   Centers 

Michael    M.    Davis 

5.00 

2.80 

Power  Control 

H.    S.    Rauschenbush 

1.00 

.60 

Community    Health    Organization 

I.   V.   Hiscock 

2.00 

1.20 

Practical  Parties 

Ella   Shannon  Bowles 

1.00 

.60 

Community    Organization 
'ompanionate    Marriage 
Concerning   Parents 

Jesse  F.   Steiner 
judge  Ben  B.   Lindsey 

2.25 
3.00 
1.00 

1.30 
1.80 
.60 

Practical    Social    Science 
Practice  in   Vocational  Guidance 
Prenatal  and    Maternal    Care 

John  A.  Lapp 
Frederick  J.  Allen 
William  E.  Hunter 

1.60 

2.50 
2.50 

.95 
1.50 
1.50 

'oop.    Movement  in    Social   Work 

Wm.   J.  Norton 

3.50 

2.10 

Parents  and    Sex   Education 

Benjamin   C.  Gruenberg 

1.00 

.60 

Creative  Youth 

Hughes  Mearns 

2.50 

1.50 

Problems  of   Child   Welfare 

George  B.  Mangold 

3.00 

1.80 

^rime  and  the  Criminal 

Philip   A.    Parsons 

2.25 

1.30 

Psychological    Care   of    Infant    and 

'he  Criminal  and  His  Allies 

Marcus   Kavanagh 

3.00 

1.80 

Child 

John  B.  Watson 

2.00 

1.20 

Criminal   Intelligence 

Carl   Murchison 

4.00 

2.40 

Psychology    for   Nurses 

Maude  B.  Muse 

2.50 

1.50 

Zriminal  Justice 

James  P.   Kirby 

2.40 

1.45 

Psychology  of   Marriage 

Walter  M.   Gallichan 

2.00 

1.20 

Criminology 

Edwin   H.    Sutherland 

3.50 

2.10 

The   Psychology   of   Personality 

P.   F.  Valentine 

2.50 

1.50 

Criminology   and   Penology 
disabled     Peisons.     Rehabilitation 

John   L-    Gillin 
Sullivan    &    Snortum 

4.50 
3.00 

2.70 
1.80 

Psychology  of  Vocational  Adjustment 
Public   Health   Nursing 

Harry   D.   Kitson 
Mary   S.  Gardner 

3.00 
3.00 

1.80 
1.80 

)oes  Prohibition   Work 

Martha    P.    Bruere 

1.50 

.90 

Public  Welfare  and    Social   Work 

Howard  W.  Odum 

1.50 

.90 

)omestic   Discord 

Ernest  R.    Mowrer 

3.00 

.80 

Races,  Nations  and  Classes 

Herbert  A.   Miller 

2.00 

1.20 

)ramatizing    Child    Health 

Grace   T.   Hallock 

2.00 

.20 

The  Real  Boy  and  the  New   School 

A.  E.   Hamilton 

2.50 

1.50 

Education   and  the   Good  Life 

Bertrand  Russell 

2.50 

.50 

Rebuilding  the  Child 

Frank    H.    Richardson 

2.00 

1.20 

education   Moves  Ahead 

Eugene   R.    Smith 

2.00 

.20 

Retarded  Child  —  How  to  Help  Him 

Arnold  Gesell 

.60 

.40 

Jlements  of  Rural   Sociology 

Newell  L.   Sims 

3.75 

.30 

Roads  to  Social   Peace 

Edward  A.  Ross 

1.50 

.90 

Essentials  of  Psychiatry 

George  W.  Henry 

2.75 

.60 

The  Russian  Immigrant 

Jerome   Davis 

1.50 

.90 

Essentials   of    Social    Psychology 

Emory    S.    Bogardus 

2.00 

.20 

School   Problems  in  Behavior 

Eleanor   Hope    Johnson 

1.00 

.60 

Ixtra    Classroom    Activities 

Riverda    H.    Jordan 

2.50 

1.50 

School  Training  of  Gifted  Children 

Henry  H.   Goddard 

2.00 

1.20 

'he  Family  in  the  Making 

Mary   B.   Messer 

3.50 

2.10 

The   Science  of   Social   Relations 

Hornell   Hart 

4.50 

2.70 

'he  Family   Society 

Francis    H.    McLean 

1.00 

.60 

The    Settlement   Primer 

Mary    K.    Simkhovitch 

1.00 

.60 

rire  Under  the  Andes 

Elizabeth    S.    Sergeant 

4.00 

2.40 

Sex  and  Social  Health 

Thomas   W.    Galloway 

2.50 

1.50 

'ood,   Nutrition  and   Health 

E.   V.   McCollum 

1.00 

.60 

Social    Adjustment 

Robert  Clautman  Dexter 

3.50 

2.10 

oundations  of   Social  Life 

Henry   Pratt   Fairchild 

2.75 

1.60 

Social   Differentiation 

C.  C.  North 

2.50 

1.50 

'resh  Air  and    Ventilation 

C-E.   A.   Winslow 

2.00 

1.20 

Social   Problems  of  Childhood 

Paul   Hanly   Furfey 

2.25 

1.30 

fundamental    Gymnastics 

Niels  Bukh 

2.00 

1.20 

Social     Service    and     the     Art     of 

tames,    Contests   and   Relays 

S.    C.   Staley 

3.00 

1.80 

Healing 

Richard   C.   Cabot 

2.00 

1.20 

'he  Goal  of   Social  Work 

Richard   C.   Cabot 

2.50 

1.50 

Social    Statistics 

M.    C.    Elmer 

2.50 

1.50 

luidance    of    Childhood    &    Youth 

Benjamin  C,  Gruenberg 

1.50 

.90 

Stunt   Night  Tonight 

C.  A.   Miller 

1.50 

.90 

[appiness 

Wm.    Lyon    Phelps 

1.00 

.60 

Suicide 

Ruth   S.   Cavan 

3.00 

1.80 

lealth  and  Wealth 

Louis  L  Dublin 

3.00 

1.80 

Svstem  of  Public   Welfare 

Odum   &  Willard 

2.00 

1.20 

[ealth   of   the   Runabout    Child 

William  P.  Lucas 

1.75 

1.00 

Textile  Fabrics 

Elizabeth    Dyer 

2.00 

1.20 

tomes  tff  the  Freed 

Rossa  B.   Cooley 

1.00 

.60 

20  hrs.  40  minutes 

Amelia    Earhart 

2.50 

1.50 

'he  Home  Maker  and  Her  Job 

Lillian    M.    Gilbreth 

1.75 

1.00 

Twilight  of  the   American   Mind 

Walter   B.    Pitkin 

3.00 

1.80 

low  Shall  Country  Youth  Be  Served 

H.   Paul   Douglas 

2.50 

1.50 

Understanding    Human    Nature 

Alfred   Adler 

3.50 

2.10 

[ovv  to   Study  the   City   Church 

H.   Paul    Douglas 

2.50 

1.50 

The   Way   Life   Begins 

B.   C.  and  V.   M.   Cady 

1.50 

.90 

luman   Behavior 

Walter    S.    Hunter 

2.00 

1.20 

The  Ways  of  Behaviorism 

John   B.    Watson 

2.08 

1.20 

lygiene  and  Sanitation 

Jesse   Feiring   Williams 

2.00 

1.20 

What  shall  We  Play? 

Edna   Geister 

2.00 

1.20 

ce-Breakers 

Edna   Geister 

1.35 

.70 

What  the  Employer   Thinks 

J.    David    Houser 

2.50 

1.50 

mmigration 

Edith  Abbott 

4.50 

2.70 

Wholesome  Marriage 

E.  R.  &  G.  H.  Groves 

2.00 

1.20 

mprisonment 
ndustry's   Coming  of   Age 

Bernard    Shaw 
Rexford   G.    Tugwell 

.75 
2.00 

.45 
1.2C 

Why  Stop  Learning? 
Women  Police 

D.    C.   Fisher 
Chloe   Owings 

2.00 
2.50 

1.20 
1.50 

ntervicws 
ntroduction  to  Sociology 
ntro.    to   Social    Psychology 
<ight    from   the   North 

Kmory    S.    Bogardus 
Radhakamal    Mukerjee 
Joseph  K.   Hart 

1.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 

.60 
1.50 
1.80 
.90 

Young  Child  and  His  Parents 
The  Young  Employed   Girl 
Your   Money's    Worth 

Foster  &   Anderson 
Hazel    G.    Ormsbee 
Stuart   Chase 

1.50 
1.00 
2.00 

.90 
.60 
1.20 

,ove 

William    Lyons   Phelps 

1.00 

.60 

Youth 

Elizabeth    S.    Chesser 

1.00 

.60 

,iving  in  Twentieth  Century 

Harry    Elmer   Barnes 

3.50 

2.10 

Youth  in  Conflict 

Miriam   Van   Waters 

1.00 

.60 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

«NC.  -  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  law  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION -  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 

D.  C.     Organized    for    betterment    of    condi- 
tions   in    home,    school,    institution    and    com- 
munity.   Publishes  monthly  Journal   of  Home 
Economics;   office  of  editor,    617    Mills   Bldg., 
Washington,     D.     C.  :    of    business    manager, 
101    East  20th   St.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION -  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC.  —  16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  ^  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

CHILD     WELFARE     LEAGUE     OF 

AMERICA  -  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,    130 

E.  22nd    Street,    New    York   City.     A    league 
of  children's   agencies   and   institutions   to   se- 
cure    improved     standards     and     methods     in 
their   various   fields  of  work.     It   also   cooper- 
ates   with    other    children's    agencies,     cities, 
states,    churches,    fraternal    orders    and    other 
civic  groups  to  work  out   worth-while   results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in   which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED -  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement  —  ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS  -  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence   E.    Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

Adela   J.    Ballard,    Western    Supervisor. 

Women's  interdenominational  groups  — 
state,  and  local  —  are  affiliated. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted   by   28   Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of   Research  and  Education,  Rev.   F. 

K.   Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA — 

386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Girls  and 
women  working  together  to  uphold  Christian 
standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  in  the 
business  world,  and  in  the  community. 
Numbers  nearly  50,000,  with  branches  in 
44  states. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME 
AND  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

is  a  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  chil- 
dren's home  finding  organizations.  Herman 
Newman,  President;  John  L.  Sutton,  First 
Vice-President;  Owen  J.  Lovejoy,  Second 
Vice-President;  Dimmitt  C.  Hutchins,  Coun- 
sel; C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
203  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 

RACY Promotes    a    better    understanding    ! 

of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its    pamphlet,    research    and    lecture    services 
and   organization  of   college  and   city   groups.    | 
Executive   Directors,    Harry   W.    Laidler   and    i 
Norman    Thomas,     70     Fifth     Avenue,     New    ! 
York  City. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE^  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  secre- 
tary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities ;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries:  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 


Your  Piece  of  Life 

JR  happiness,"  said  Mary  Lyon, 
"lies  largely  in  remembering,  to 
do  that  which  will  be  pleasant  to  re- 
member." 

Sound  advice  for  vacation  time.  Too 
many  vacations  are  merely  time  served 
away  from  the  job.  That  comes  about 
through  our  treating  them  casually. 
Each  vacation  is  a  piece  of  life — to  be 
used  only  once.  How  can  it  be  made 
to  count  for  most, 

Why  not  travel  ?  To  the  Rockies, 
to  the  national  parks,  to  the  moors  of 
the  New  England  coast,  to  Mexico,  to 
Europe.  To  some  place  where  you 
get  the  pageantry  of  life,  where  the 
heavens  nestle  close  down,  or  the  sea 
lures  you  on  to  an  exciting  fairyland 
just  over  the  horizon. 

Wherever  you  go,  forget  your  job. 
This  one  piece  of  life  is  yours  alone, 
to  pour  through  your  fingers,  to  re- 
member with  a  smile  when  next  win- 
ter's duties  press  down. 


tains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
retaries  for  advisory  work  in  the  Uni 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  on  be! 
of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  fore 
born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger  girls, 
has  1 03  American  secretaries  at  work 
16  centers  in  the  Orient,  L,atin  America 
Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASS 
CIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  191 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  96$ 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building 
character  in  the  children  of  America  throi 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bod 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in 
operation  with  other  organization,  to  o 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  cha 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knij 
hood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schi 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  cl 
acter  training  through  actual  practice.  C 
cers :  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Chai 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE    NATIONAL     COMMITTEE    F< 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.Wiiii 

H.    Welch,    honorary    president;    Dr.    Chai 
P.    Emerson,    president;    Dr.    Frankwood 
Williams,    medical    director;    Dr.    Clarence 
D'Alton,     executive     assistant ;     Clifford 
Beers,   secretary;    370    Seventh   Avenue,   _ 
York    City.      Pamphlets    on    mental    hygie 
mental    and    nervous   disorders,    feebleminc 
ness,     epilepsy,     inebriety,     delinquency, 
other    mental    problems    in    human    behav 
education,    industry,    psychiatric    social    si 
ice,  etc.     "Mental   Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3 
a  year;   "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  mont! 
$1.00   a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCU 

WORK Porter     R.     Lee,     president,     N 

York,   N.   Y.;   Howard   R.   Knight,  sec'y,  i 
E.   Long   St.,   Columbus,   O.     The  conferei 
is    an    organization    to    discuss   the    princip 
of    humanitarian    effort    and    to    increase 
efficiency    of    social     service    agencies.      IJ 
year    it    holds    an    annual    meeting,    publis 
in    permanent    form    the    Proceedings    of 
meeting,     and     issues    a    quarterly     Bulle 
The    fifty-sixth    annual    meeting    of    the    Ci 
ference   will   be  held   in   San   Francisco,   C 
fornia,    from    June    26th    to    July    3rd,    IK 
Proceedings    are    sent    free   of    charge    to 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
of   five   dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENT 
AND  TEACHERS-  Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Mar 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Execut 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  1 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperat 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  inform 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  high- 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWIS 

WOMEN Mrs.    Joseph    E.    Friend,    Pre| 

dent ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Exeo! 
live  Secretary.  2109  Broadway,  New  Yo 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departmei 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislati 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Offie 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department    of   Immigrant   Aid   and    Imn 
grant    Education,    799    Broadway,    New   Yo 
City.     For    the    protection    and    education 
immigrant      women      and      girls.       Maintai 
Bureau    of    International    Service.     Quartet 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."    Mrs.  Maurice 
Goldman,  Chairman:   Cecilia  Razovsky,   Sec'- 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Wot 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colui 
bus  Circle,  New  York  City.  Program 
education,  recreation,  religious  instructii 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  commut 
ties. 

NATIONAL     HEALTH     CIRCLE     FO 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  INC.— 370  Seve* 

Avenue,     New     York     City.      Col.     Theodtf 
Roosevelt,  Honorary   President;   Dr.  Jesse 
Mooreland,     Pres. ;     Dr.     George     C.     Boot 
Treasurer;      Miss      Belle      Davis,      Executfc 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    suppo 

for    health    work    among    colored    peppl 

To   create   and    stimulate    health    consciou 

ness    and    responsibility    among    the    a 

ored  people  in  their  own  health  probleir 

To   recruit,    help   educate  and   place   youi 

colored  women  in   public  health  work. 
Work      supported       by      membership     at 
voluntary    contributions. 
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TIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  — 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Anne  L.  Hansen,  President.  Organized  to 
promote  public  health  nursing,  establish 
itandards,  offer  field  advisory  service,  collect 
statistics  and  information  on  current  prac- 
tices. Official  monthly  magazine:  The 
Public  Health  Nurse. 


TIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  PREVEN- 
TION OF  WAR Frederick  J.  T.ibby, 

Executive  Secretary,  532  Seventeenth  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Aims  to  stimulate 
the  movement  against  war  and  to  increase 
the  coordination  of  peace  forces.  It  stands 
for  progressive  world  organization,  worldwide 
reduction  of  armaments  by  international 
agreement  to  police  status,  and  worldwide 
education  for  peace.  Subscription  to  "News 
Bulletin,"  50  cts.  a  year.  List  of  publica- 
tions free. 

TIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  .Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


E  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil 
dren's  Village,  Dpbbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 


f  roviaes  opportunity  tor  careiuny  guiaea 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 


first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie,  president;  Ur.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  I^ife,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year ;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  — For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Rollings  worth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION— Mrs.  Ella  A. 

Boole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of 
endeavor.  Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray 
mond  Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-  treasurer;  311  South 
Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  pub- 
lication, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  it* 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 

the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskege« 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

THE    WOMEN'S    FOUNDATION    FOR 

HEALTH,  INC. —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Lenna  M.  Means,  M.D.,  Med.  Dir. 
To  create,  among  the  apparently  well,  an  in- 
dividual and  community  health  consciousness 
by  interpreting  the  technique  of  the  health 
examination  and  a  definitely  prescribed 
health  building  program  with  Positive  Health 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  Official  Text:  Hand- 
book on  Positive  Health,  $1.50.  Courses  in 
Good  Body  Mechanics  adapted  to  group  and 
individual  needs. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA  —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


ontinued  from  page  259)    Medicine,  Communication,  Group 
„.    1  Community  Organization,  Rural  Life,  the  Family,  Crime., 
ligion,   Education,   and  Government. 

The  writers  of  the  articles  are  nearly  all  well-known  men 
the  field  of  practical  or  collegiate  social  research. 
The  treatment  of  these  various  subjects  ranges  all  the  way 
m  the  almost  complete  objectivity  of  the  chapter  on  Popu- 
ion  to  the  rather  definite  subjectivity  of  the  chapter  on 
bor,  and  from  the  universality  of  the  chapter  on  Production 
the  rather  definite  localism  of  the  chapter  on  Religion. 
The  task  undertaken  by  the  writers  of  this  book  was  that 
reporting  social  changes  in  the  United  States  since  the  War, 
d  particularly  in  1927.  Each  writer,  however,  finds  himself 
der  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  perspective  in  his  subject, 
me  of  these  perspectives  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
itury  and  one  or  two  of  them  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
ic.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  bit  disappointing.  The  editor, 
wever,  replies  ante  hoc  to  this  sense  of  disappointment  by 
narking  in  the  preface  that  a  book  that  would  not  be  dis- 
pointing  in  this  field  would  be  encyclopaedic,  involving  "the 
aperation  of  hundreds  of  specialists  from  all  the  social  sciences 
d  a  number  of  synthesi/ers  with  the  abilities  of  genius 
well." 

For  brief  discussion  within  the  limits  of  the  subjects  selected, 
material    is    admirably    presented    and    many   of    the    dis- 
ssions  contain   facts   and  conclusions   that   should   be   in   the 
uipment  of  every  one  interested  in  the  social  scene. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 


University   of  Wisconsin 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  liz  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


1 12  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Girls'  Cottage 
Industrial  School,  Sweetsburg,  Province  oi 
Quebec,  Canada.  School  cares  for  Non-Catholic 
juvenile  delinquents  of  province.  Capacity  forty 
girls.  Situated  in  country  town  fifty  miles  from 
Montreal.  Opportuniy  for  interesting  and  con- 
structive work.  Salary  $1800  per  annum  and 
maintenance.  Apply  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
Cotton,  1227  Sherbrooke  Street  W.,  Montreal, 
Canada. 


WANTED:  Experienced  family  case  worker 
in  mid-western  city  of  125,000.  College  graduate 
with  school  of  social  work  training  preferred. 
Beginning  salary  $1,800.  6347  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Executive  for  community  chest 
and  council  social  agencies,  in  small  industrial 
city.  Apply  in  hand  writing  to  Community  Wel- 
fare League,  328  Maple  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
State  qualifications,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected. 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker  in  Family 
Society  in  Washington,  D.  C.  College  graduate 
with  family  case  work  experience  or  certificate 
from  school  of  Social  Work.  State  qualifications 
and  experience.  6380  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Enthusiastic  social  worker  or 
teacher  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The  Survey 
locally.  Liberal  commissions.  Address  THE 
SURVEY,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


MEN    WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the  field  of 
institution  and  social  work  are  wanted  as 
students  in  The  National  Training  School  for 
Institution  Executives  and  Other  Workers.  See 

classified    Ad   on   Page  271. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Man  over  thirty  with  some  settle- 
ment or  Jewish  Community  Center  experience,  aa 
assistant  to  the  head  resident  of  a  large  settle- 
ment located  in  a  Jewish  Neighborhood  not  in 
New  York  City.  Resident  position.  Apply  6342 


SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Boys'  Housemother,  in  Study 
Home  in  New  Hampshire.  Fifteen  boys.  Please 
give  age,  experience,  references  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  6381  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Trained,  experienced  family  case 
worker  for  progressive  Southern  Pennsylvania 
Community  of  65,000.  Salary  $1400.  Good  op- 
portunity. Apply  63.78  SURVEY. 


RESIDENT  SUPERINTENDENT  required  in 
small  home  for  delinquent  girls.  Must  qualify 
as  trained  nurse.  Write  A.  B.,  116  East  37th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  EMPLOYMENT  SECRETARY 
for  Working  Girls  Club  of  400  members.  Ex- 
perience in  Social  Case  Work  and  Placement 
work  with  Girls  required.  Good  salary  to  person 
with  adequate  training  and  background.  Reply, 
Huntington  Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Young  woman  over  thirty,  with 
some  executive  ability,  for  Supervisor  of  play- 
ground and  neighborhood  center.  Desirable  qual- 
ifications: Some  experience  in  social  service,  in- 
terest in  progressive  educational  projects  and 
knowledge  of  recreation  techniques.  6341 
SOIVIY. 


WANTED:  Trained  Jewish  case  worker  in 
large  Mid-Western  city.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  6339  SURVKY. 


INSTITUTIONAL    AND     WELFARE     SERVICE 

Patronage    of   this   Department   of 
THE    WILLIS    HAWLEY    EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers,  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications  and   Correspondence  to   OLIVE    P.    HAWLEY,    Director 
12   Court   St.,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y.  Phones   Triangle    0447-8 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the  right  person  takes  experience  and  a  fine  judgment  of  per- 
sonalities.    We  are  qualified  to  do  the  preliminary  selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare    and    Religious    Organizations    with    executive 
secretaries,  club  and  recreation  leaders,  psychiatric  social  •workers,  public  health 
nurses,  church  secretaries,  and   other  personnel. 

For  Institutions:  superintendents  and  assistants,  children's  supervisors,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospitals:  superintendents,  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
technicians,  occupational  therapists,  historians,  and  office  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East    Forty. second    Street 
N«w  York,    N.   Y. 


Our   service   to   employers   is   without   charge 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland   6000 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Worn 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social    Work    Dept.    in   charge   of   Pauline 
Strode,    Ph.B.     University    of    Chicago 
graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    ai 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENC1 
18  EAST  41sr  STREET,  NEW  Yoni 

Lexinpton    2513 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  wh 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  the! 
work.  Executive  secretaries  stcno- 
case  workers,  hospital  social  serrice  workerl 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigratior 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


NEWYORK  EXCHANGE  for  WOMANS  WORI 

VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 

(.Aytncy) 

641    Madison    Avenue  Plaza  233 

Offers    placement    service    for    lecretar 

rtenographers      with      COLLEGE     BACK 

AROUND  and  for  executives  in  nil  type 
of  food  work.  Applications  must  be  mad 
in  person. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  iabora 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  en 
where.  Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  C 
tral  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  A 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

WOMAN,  good  appearance  and  personal 
thorough  general  institutional  experience,  wii 
position;  charge  of  supplies  or  office.  Emplo; 
wishes  change,  best  references.  6338  SUHVE 

BOYS     WORKER:     Agriculturalist;     man 
training,    clubs,    classes,    camp,     college    court 
Keen   interest.     Wide  institution  experience, 
suits.     6359  SURVEY. 

YOUNG    married    man,    graduate   of    Natio 
Training   School,    Dobbs   Ferry,    N.   Y.,    with 
perience    desires    position   as    supervisor   of    b 
institution  not  more  than  200  miles  from,  addn 
Roger   Whitney,   Norwalk,    Conn. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


r        Alice   Bradley,    famous  ««fr< 
•hows  just  how  to  make  home  o 
^^  ine.    cake  -  making,    candy  -  mal- 

-  -v    i^^^^"-^r^    ~~"^  give  big  profits      //OU>  fo  oat^l 
/   \\V   r     ^rprofiUble    TEA    ROOMS,   Motor  Inns.    C*l 
VHP    ^^Ui.  «tc.,— over  61  Ways   to   Make   Money,   in   I 
F   own   buaitieU   or    lood    position*..      Write    todo  . 
aius.     booklet,    "Co  D  lei  UK     for    Profit,"     it'*    ft 
Amerieu   School  of  Horn*  ficonomlei,  871  E.  68th  St.,  Chli 


Please  Remit 

cash    with  order 

in  sending  Class  • 

ified    Advertise  • 

ments    to    Survey  Graphic    or  Survey 

Midmonthly. 

Address 

CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING   DEPT. 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


V  ANTED:  Position  by  capable,  efficient 
nan;  three  years'  experience  as  dietician  in 
je  state  institution.  Three  years'  nursing 
erience.  Especially  adapted  in  handling  girls, 
keep  food  cost  down  and  food  value  up. 
t  references.  6372  SURVEY. 


VANTED,  by  thoroughly  trained  crafts  and 
worker,  position  preferably  vicinity  of  New 
k  or  Middle  West.  References  and  par- 
lars.  Position  wanted  by  September  1st. 
Iress  6357  SURVEY. 


iXECUTIVE,  proven  ability,  15  years  in 
eational  and  social  work.  Management  and 
action  financial  campaigns.  Community  or- 
irer,  recreational  centers,  playgrounds  and 
jstrial  recreation.  6370  SURVEY. 


XECUTIVE:     College     Graduate,     ten    years' 


XPERIENCED    EXECUTIVE    desires    posi- 
as  director  of  settlement  or  community  house, 
die    East   or   South   preferred.      Available   im- 
lately.     6377   SURVEY. 


NIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  1929,  in  Social 
ninistration,  with  training  in  social  statistics 
actical  experience  in  office  and  field)  wants 
tion.  References.  6376  SURVEY. 


'OMAN  of  experience  in  institutional  work 
res  a  position  as  matron,  in  an  orphanage, 
le  for  aged,  day  nursery,  or  as  boys  super- 
r.  Preferably  in  South  or  North  Dakota. 
rtestant.  Write  Box  118,  Grand  Forks,  North 
vflcota. 


APPEAL 


3  THERE  A  READER  of  The  Survey  who 
Id  be  interested  in  financially  aiding  girl 
ent  to  give  full  time  to  her  studies  for  BIX 
ths?  Teacher,  6352  SURVEY. 


^SEARCH:    We.  assist  in  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
eches,    debates.     Expert,    scholarly    ser- 
AUTHORS'     RESEARCH     BUREAU,     500 
h  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PERIODICALS 


1  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
which    trained    nurses   are   taking   in   the 
etterment    of    the    world.     Put    it     in     your 


your 
Ave., 


)rary.       $3.00     year.      370      Seventh 
ew    York,    N.    Y. 

NTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year:  pub- 
|hed  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
ygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS 


DY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
us.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
£.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies: 
•ee  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am,  Sea.  of 
conomics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 


:XPER1ENCED  NURSERY  NURSE  de- 
position in  a  small  Orphanage.  Capable 
sickness.  6355  SURVEY. 


:XPERJENCED,  TRAINED  EXECUTIVE 
res  superintendent  child-caring  institution; 
rough  knowledge  of  work;  active,  progressive. 
1  SURVEY. 


INING  FOR  LEADERSHIP,  A  Practical  Pro- 
•am  Baaed  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience." 
bilip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  Peoole's  Institute, 
500  Douglas  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single 
opy  $.50. 


Social  Work 
Positions 

open  now  for 


Supervisor,  child  caring  socie- 
ty, mid  west 

Supervisor,  family  society, 
south,  east,  west 
Senior  case  workers 
Executive  and  staff,  psychia- 
tric clinic,  west,  south 
County  secretary,  family  or 
I  children's  work,  south,  east 

I  ,/7-ii/    yo<*Ji<moJ'  Ob 


(Agency) 

130  EAST  jznd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Estate 


VERMONT 


Four  lots,  aggregating  60'  x  300'  on  Mississippi, 
and  electric  to  Minneapolis.    Also  1  6-10  A  wood- 
land,   Hennipin    Co.,    near    lake.     Also:    Forever- 
right     to     quarry     land     in     Vermont,     including 
factory  site,  water,  and  right  of  way,  near  R.  R. 
A.    A.    FLAGG,    156    Ferguson   Avenue 
Burlington,  Vt.      Tel.:   1122R 


RESORTS 
REST  IN  ENGLAND 

Medieval  moated  farm;  simple  living; 
mild  plumbing;  ample  conversation,  and 
no  sightseeing  (unless  desired)  $20  weekly 
inclusive. 

Miss  Balfour,   New  Bells,   Haughley 

Suffolk,  England 


GIRLS  CLUB  CAMP 

HOLIDAY    FARM    CLUB— Upper   Catskills. 

For  twelve  girls,  7-10  years.    June  28th-August 
30th.,    $200.      Personal    interview    for   details. 
M.   B.   Mugford,  430  West  119th  Street, 
New  York,    N.   Y. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAGE, 

furnished   for   six.     Two   miles   from  lake 
sports.     Rent  $40   a   month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 
Agencies,    Indianapolis. 

NEW  YORK 


"HEART'S  DESIRE  CAMP" 
Adirondack  Mountains 

Furnished  cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  open  fireplace, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric  lights.  $275 
for  season.  Central  for  touring.  A  quiet  plaoe 
to  rest.  ALMON  WARD,  Jay,  N.  Y. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 
THE  NEED 

——      for      trained      executives      and 
other   workers    in    institutions? 


a=    Trai.ni"3 
Executives 


School  for 
and  other 
™ 


Wooers    at    the    Children        ViMage 
Dobbs    Ferry,    offers    practical,   tech- 
Sr«»      c^u"1'!19'    for    tnls    "«'«       The 
°0'       ' 


its     type 


Summer  Institute 

to  be  conducted  at 
The  Children's  Village 

July  9  to   August  20 
Registrations   now  open. 

Addreis: 

MR.  LEON   C.   FAULKNER 
Managing   Director 

or 

MR.    LEONARD    W.    MAYO 
Dean 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 
Dobbs  Ferry,   New   York 


HOME-MAKING 


; Home -Making  as  a  Profession 


a:  -        FBEE.   Home-study 

Science   courses,   for   teaching,    tnstUutlon 
management,  etc..   and  tor  home   making   efflc  en£ 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicane 


APARTMENT    TO    SHARE 


anted  t0  »hare  1«W, 
d  bedrj)om  with  «irl  student 
enue,  down-town.  Reasonable. 


Tust   off    FMW 
6351   SURVEY 


FURNISHED     APARTMENTS     TO     RENT 

GREENWICH  VILLAGE,  entire  2nd  floor 
corner,  large  living  room,  fireplace,  2  bedrooms 
U  beds)  bath,  kitchen,  telephone.  Completely 
furnished,  June-Oct.,  $75  monthly.  Walker  8324 
or  Box  6379  SURVEY. 

119  EAST  17th  STREET,  near  Irving  Place. 
Two  rooms,  completely  furnished,  tiled  bath  with 
shower,  kitchenette  living  room  16  by  18  feet 
bedroom;  Oriental  rug,  Orthophonic  victrola; 
^nd  floor  rear,  cool  in  summer.  Sublease  May 
1st  to  Oct.  1st;  $70  monthly.  Box  6365  SURVEY 
or  phone  Stuyvesant  0392. 

APARTMENTS    FOR    RENT 


A  Convenient  Place  to  Live 

Why  spend  so  much  time  in  the  sub- 
ways? Come  and  look  at  our  modern 
elevator  apartment  building,  located  at 

218  West  21st  Street 

Newly  decorated  suites;  tastefully  fur- 
nished. Maid  and  linen  service  included. 
Monthly  or  weekly  arrangement. 

Rentals      $Cj/"\   per  month  for 


as  low  as 


2  ROOMS 


Also    single    room,    furnished,   $25    per 
month.  Phone  Watkins  0755. 


One  Idea  Gained  at  the  Conference  Saved 
One  City  Nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars! 


Come  to  San  Francisco 

Here's  a  chance  to  blow  the  cob- 
webs off  your  ideas! 

Consider  the  program  of  the  twelve 
divisions  and  thirty-odd  Kindred1 
Groups. 

The  rising  tide  of  relief,  the  new 
unemployment,  human  nature  under 
authority,  tnlerance,  Pan-Pacific 
problems,  the  American  Indian; 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  subjects 
in  a  program  which  is  packed  with 
interesting  material. 

You  just  can't  afford  to  stay 
away! 

Send   for  an  advance  program. 


Afterward 

How  about  that  long  wished-for 
vacation  in  the  West? 

For  help  in  planning  it,  write  to 
Mrs.  Max  Stern,  Vacation  Commit- 
tee, National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Exposition  Auditorium,  Civic 
Center,  San  Francisco. 

[For    hotel    reservations    write      | 
or  wire  Raymond  O.  Hanson, 
704    Market   Street. 
San   Francisco 


We  can  not  promise  that  you  will  find  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  just  as  profitable.  But  we  know  that  you  can  get  help  on  your  problems 
through  the  Consultation  Service.  Thirty-five  organizations  are  co-operating 
with  the  Conference  by  making  members  of  their  staffs  available  for  con- 
ferences. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  bring  your  most  troublesome  problem,  the  hardest 
nut  to  crack,  and  talk  it  over  with  someone  who  is  well  qualified  to  help  you. 

The  Consultation  resources  of  the  Conferences  are  summarized  in  a  leaflet, 
"What  is  Your  Problem?"  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Sit  down  and  check 
the  topics  suggested  on  which  you  need  help.  Write  in  advance  for  your 

appointment.     One  knotty  problem  solved  may  more  than  repay  you  for  the 

time  and  money  involved  in  going  to  San  Francisco. 


Such  questions  as: 

How  can  I  build  up  community  understanding  of  family  case  work? 

What  are  the  essentials  of  a  social  hygiene  program? 

Who  can  help  us  in  making  a  ihild  welfare  survey? 

How  should  we  plan  for  a  community  mental  hygiene  clinic? 

How  can  I  plan  a  year's  program  for  our  publicity? 

How  should  we  handle  an  inter-state  illegitimacy  problem? 

Might  be  answered  by 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION   OF   ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE   HARD  OF 

HEARING 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FEDERATION 
CHICAGO  COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
COMMITTEE    ON    RELATIONS    WITH    SOCIAL    AGENCIES    OF    THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGANIZATIONS 
DELINQUENCY  AND  PENOLOGY,  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 
GIRLS  PROTECTIVE  COUNCIL 


INTER-CITY  CONFERENCE  ON  ILLEGITIMACY 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  POLICEWOMEN 
JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE 
MOTHERS  AID  GROUP 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VISITING  TEACHERS 
NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  GOODWILL   INDUSTRIES 
NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR   COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL  CHILDRENS  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF   INTERNATIONAL   INSTITUTES 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF    SOCIAL    SERVICE    OF   THE 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  INSTITUTION  WORKERS 
NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
SOCIAL  WORK   PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 


National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  Kindred  Groups 

San  Francisco  June  24  to  July  3 

Write  for  Consultation  Service  Leaflet,  advance  program,  and  other  details  to: 

The    National    Conference    of    Social    Work 
277  East  Long  Street,   Columbus,   Ohio 
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PROSPERITY  KEEPS 

Mr«  Hoover's  pocket 

DOMESDAY   BOOK 

of  American  land  and  folk 

His  reconnaissance  of  Recent  Economic  Changes  from  tractor  farm- 
ing to  rayon  stockings,  from  industrial  banking  to  the  chain  stores 

THE  CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

The  Farmer — and  his  plight By  William  Allen  White 

The  Worker  —  and  his  saved  time By  Evans  Clark 

The  Manager  —  and  his  incipient  art  -  -  »  *  By  Ernest  G.  Draper 
The  Merchant  —  in  his  new  plural  forms  •  •  By  Robert  W.  Bruere 
The  Banker — and  his  clientele  -  -  -  By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser 
The  New  Consumer — and  his  vagaries  »  »  -  -  -  By  Mary  Ross 

AMERICANS  ALL— a  summing  up -    *    -    By  Wesley  C.  Mitchell 


u 
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Keep  the  enemy  out 

\_a  health  idea,  too] 


TO  prevent  invasion, 
they  used   to   raise 
the  drawbridge.   It  was  a 
better  idea  than  to  grap- 
ple with  actual  invaders. 

Today,  health  and  so- 
cial workers  are  rinding 
that  to  prevent  the  inva- 
sion of  disease  germs  is  a 
better  idea  than  to  fight  them,  once 
they  are  in. 

Cleanliness  Institute,  in  enlarging 
its  Department  of  Health  Service,  aims 
to  cooperate  with  organizations  and 
individuals  in  showing  how  cleanli- 


An  ounce  of  soap 

suds  .  .  .  worth   a 

pound  of  cure ! 


ness  can  be  used  to  fight 
disease. 

The  Institute  makes 
available  ideas,  literature, 
and  assistance  in  this  im- 
portant field.  Use  these 
helps,  which  emphasize 
greater  cleanliness,  to  en- 
list the  public  in  your 
drive  against  communicable  disease. 

For  Health  Service  lectures  and 
materials,  write  to  the  Director  of 
the  Department,  W.W.  Peter,  M.  D., 
Dr.  P.  H.,  or  to  the  Associate  Direc- 
tor, W.  R.  Redden,  M.  D. 


CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

established  to  promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 


45    EAST 


STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.   Y. 


ROSCOK  C.    EDLUNU.  Geinral    Director 
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WALTER  LIPPMANN 

Author  of 
A  PREFACE  TO  MORALS 


LIPPMANN'S  new 
book  was  chosen  unani- 
mously by  the  five  judges 
of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club,  as  the  May 
"book-of -the- month" 
of  that  organization. 

The  book  is  not  one  for  lazy  readers. 
It  was  described  by  the  editor  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  News  as  the  "phil- 
osophy— simple,  immensely  refreshing, 
understandable,  reasoned,  and  above  all 
valuable— of  a  shrewd  modern  among 
moderns,  a  man  who  has  read  his  phil- 
osophy and  science,  and  has  yet  accepted 
them  not  too  blindly  . . .  and  who  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  these  few  bare 
heartening  conclusions  for  himself'. 

A  long  pre-publication  report  about 
this  book — the  above  is  a  quotation 
from  it— went  out  as  usual  to  our  one 
hundred  thousand  subscribers.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  at  this  writing,  it  seems 
that  approximately  sixty-five  thousand  will 
take  the  book,  instead  of  any  of  the  al- 
ternates reported  upon  by  our  judges. 

This  is  the  normal  percentage  of  those 
who  take  the  "book-of-the-month." 
About  thirty-five  thousand  of  our  sub- 
cribers  every  month— a  largely  different 
group  each  time,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  books— avail  themselves  of 
their  privilege  of  either  taking  an  al- 
ternate, or  no  book  at  all,  if  none  ap- 
peals to  them. 

This  interesting  record  of  how  a 
weighty  book,  such  as  this,  is  regarded 


by  our  subscribers  is  a  pertinent  com- 
mentary on  the  twaddle  written  recent- 
ly— and  declaimed — about  the  imagin- 
ary unconscious  pressure  upon  our 
judges  to  choose  more  popular  books, 
because  we  have  so  many  subscribers. 
Below  is  some  other  direct  and  inter- 
esting evidence  on  this  point:  namely, 
the  last  twelve  books  chosen  by  our 
judges,  going  backward: 

A  PREFACE  TO  MORALS 

By  Walter  Lippmann 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  By  Francis  Hackett 
THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  DEEP 

By  Joan  Lowell 

KRISTIN  LAVRANSDATTER 

By  Sigrid  Undset 
JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN 

By  H.  W,  Freeman 
THE  CASE  OF  SERGEANT  GRISCHA 

By  Arnold  Zweig 
WHITHER  MANKIND 

Edited  by  Charles  Beard 

HUNGER  FIGHTERS  By  Paul  de  Kruif 

THE  CHILDREN  By  Edith  Wharton 

JOHN  BROWN'S  BODY 

By  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
BAMBI  By  Felix  Salten 

THE  INTELLIGENT  WOMAN'S  GUIDE 
TO  SOCIALISM  &  CAPITALISM 

By  George  Bernard  Shaw 

Three  guesses  as  to  which  was  the 
most  "popular".  You're  wrong!  It 
was  "Kristin  Lavransdatter" !  Indeed, 
that  book  has  been  far  and  away 
the  best-liked  choice  our  judges  have 
ever  made.  This  simple  fact— astonish- 
ing to  most  people  with  preconceived 
ideas  about  this  organization — is  a  beau- 
tiful bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  type  of 
reader  who  subscribes  to  this  organi- 
zation. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
386  Fourth  Avenue 

(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention   THE   SURVEY) 
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CLUB,       INC. 
New  York  City 


FIRST  PRIZE 

AWARDED  TO 

MRS.  TILLIE  LITEHEAD 

Mrs.  Litehead's  i^o-word  letter 
won  First  Prize  in  the 

"Why  the  Golden  Book 
Is  Bad  for  Me"  Contest 

Everyone  should  read  this  splendid 
straightforward  letter : 


"I  am  an  ardent  reader.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  reading  myself  to  sleep 
every  night  with  a  good  magazine.  I  find  none  of  this  calming  effect  in  the  Golden  Book 
and  what  woman  at  my  age  wants  to  lose  her  beauty  sleep?  I  love  those  darling 
little  stories  that  you  can  lay  aside  at  any  point.  Your  stories  don't  give  me  a  moment's 
rest  till  1  finish  them.  Furthermore,  my  husband  says  your  magazine  puts  ideas  in 
my  head  and  he  won't  stand  for  it.  I  think  myself  that  I  get  more  out  of  a  magazine  that 
prints  recipes  than  one  that  prints  poems.  Another  thing,  a  woman  can't  be  too  care- 
ful of  the  impression  she  makes.  The  girls  at  my  bridge  club  are  always  talking  about 
Harold  Dazzledirk's  latest  story.  I  remembered  a  few  names  like  Poe  and  Balzac  and 
Aldous  Huxley,  Edith  Wharton,  and  Eugene  O'Neill,  but  none  of  the  girls  had  ever 
heard  of  them.  A  woman  must  make  her  reading  count  if  you  know  what  I  mean." 

Think  Twice  of  Mrs.  Litehead  Before  You  Subscribe  to  the  (jolden  Book 

If  you  are  at  all  likely  to  become  overstimulated  by  a  magazine  full  of  such  good  reading 
that  you  can't  lay  it  aside,  if  you  must  take  your  bromides  in  the  form  of  magazines,  if 
you  have  a  husband  who  finds  your  threadbare  ideas  quaint  and  cute,  if  you  are  likely  to 
feel  embarrassed  with  a  growing  knowledge  of  good  literature  and  great  writers,  if  an 
aristocratic  magazine  would  look  out  of  place  on  your  library  table — Then  Beware  of  the  Golden 
Book! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  a  person  to  treasure  a  perfect  short  story,  a  lovely  poem, 
or  a  subtle  piece  of  humor,  if  you  realize  that  good  reading  doesn't  mean  heavy  reading, 
if  you'd  care  for  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  most  vivid  personalities  that  have 
ever  contributed  to  the  literary  world,  if  you  would  delight  in  having  a  satisfying  selection 
of  fiction,  drama,  essay,  poetry,  humor  and  personalities  coming  to  your  home  each  month 
— a  selection  that  represents  the  cream  of  the  moderns  as  well  as  the  proven  masterpieces 
of  the  past,  Then  Subscribe  at  Once  to  the  Golden  Book.  Our  Prize  for  You  is  a  331A%  Reduction  on 
the  Next  6  Issues. 


THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE  806-29 

55    Fifth   Avenue,   New  York 

Enclosed   please   find   $1.00   for   which   send    THE  GOLDEN    BOOK   for   six 
months    to    the    address   below. 


Name 

Address 


6  Issues 

for  only 

$1.00 
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Westward  Ho! 


Join  the  '29ers  as  they  follow  the  trail  of  the 
'49ers  and  the  '89ers.  Come  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  Kin- 
dred Groups,  June  24th  to  July  3rd. 

The  days  of  the  '49  Gold  Rush  are  past,  but  the 
same  old  problems  of  poverty,  crime  and  sickness 
on  which  the  '89ers  found  light  at  the  1889  meet- 
ing  of  the  Conference  in  San  Francisco,  will  be 
put  under  the  microscope  again  this  year. 

There  will  also  be  discussions  on  problems  (prac 
tically  unknown  to  the  '89ers)  which  have  developed 
out  of  the  complexities  of  modern  life,  out  of  the 
puzzling  mobility  of  population. 

A  few  gold  nuggets 

The  effect  of  relief  giving  on  the  individual 

How    may    migration    between    the    United    States 
and   Mexico   be   controlled? 

The    Indian    problem — A    challenge    to    American 
capacity  for  social  service 

How  far  should  public  social  service  be  expanded? 

How  do  people  live? 

The   economic  aspect   of  medical   care 

Unemployment  and  progress 

Tolerance 

Social  Wor\ — cause  and  /unction 

The  new  morality  and  the  social  wor\er 

How  can  we  measure  social  vaor\  results? 

Pacific  relations 

The  influence  of  the  press  on  social  relations 

Through  the  conference  discussions,  the  Con- 
sultation Service,  the  fellowship  with  social 
workers  from  all  over  the  country,  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  real  vacation  in  the  West  after  the 
meetings,  you  may  find  a  new  key  to  your  work. 

Join  the  Social  Work  Gold  Rush! 

Exposition  Auditorium,  Civic  Center 
San  Francisco,  California 

Wire   for  hotel   reservation   to : — 

RAYMOND  O.  HANSON 

704  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Kindred 

Group 
1849       Meetings 


Social  Work  Publicity  Council 

130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 

Everyone  is  welcome  at  our  always  popular 
and  lively  dinner  meetings,  our  shop  talk 
luncheons  for  small  groups  and  our  afternoon 
discussions  of  important  publicity  problems. 


FAMILY    SOCIAL   WORKERS 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Fairmont 

Consultation  Service,  Civic  Auditorium 

Publications,  Information  and  Tickets  at 

THE   FAMILY   DESK,   Civic   Auditorium 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
130  East   22nd  St.,  New  York  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  AID  TO  MOTHERS 

WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN 

THEIR  OWN  HOMES 

Chmn.,  MAY  F.  BOGUE,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Vice  Chmn.,  MRS.  EVA  WHITING  WHITE 

Boston  School  of  Social  Work 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VISITING 
TEACHERS 

Consultation    Service,    Publications,    Information    at 

Civic  Auditorium 

Afternoon  Meeting,  July  ist,  2  o'clock 

Luncheon  Meeting,  July  and,  I  o'clock 

Chairman  in  charge  of  local  arrangements: 

FRANCES  PIEKARSKI 
1919  Marin  Avenue  Berkeley,  California 


International  Association  of 
Policewomen 

1418  Eye  St.,  Room  304         Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday,   June   25th,    joint   dinner   with   the   American 

Social    Hygiene   Association 

Meetings   continue   through    Friday,   June   a8th 

Headquarters,   Hotel  Sir  Francis  Drake 

Chairman  in  charge  of  local  arrangements 

MRS.  ELISABETH  LOSSING,  Police  Dept.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


1929       National 

Conference 
of  Social  Work 
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RES 


ARC 


MERWIN-DAVIS 

144  East  86th  Street 

New  York  City 

Atwater  4874 


More  dynamic  than 
any  novel  -  -  more 
informative  than 
any  treatise 


Rattling 
the  Cup 
on  Chicago  Crime 


$2.00— All 
Bookstores 

• 

The 

VANGUARD 
PRESS 


By  EDWARD  D. 
SULLIVAN 

This  book  not  only  tells 
in  staccato  fashion  the 
story  of  bootlegging  and 
gang  wars  in  Chicago,  but 
also  vividly  reveals  under- 
world psychology  and 
underworld  folkways.  It 
will  interest  every  social 
worker  and  everyone  who 
wants  to  understand  urban 
America. 

Published  May  28 
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The  Gist  of  It 

ONCE  upon  a  time  only  queens  had  mirrors.  Per- 
haps it  is  characteristic  of  this  age  that  there 
are  mirrors  everywhere  for  all  of  us.  Nor  are 
we  content  with  individual  effects  and  surface 
appearances.  Increasingly  we  try  to  bring  our  back- 
grounds into  focus,  to  get  behind  the  scenes,  to  trace  the 
relationships  of  complex  factors,  the  influence  of  remote 
cause  and  effect.  One  of  these  vast,  modern  adventures 
in  seeing  ourselves  is  the  study  of  Recent  Economic 
Changes,  over  ^hich  a  sponsoring  committee  of  financial 
engineers  have  toiled  for  more  than  a  year.  The  reports 
represent  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  inquiry,  technical 
skill.  In  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  a  group  of  writers 
review  these  reports,  not  in  technical  but  in  human  terms. 
The  reviews  and  DR.  MITCHELL'S  summary  article  give 
back  to  us  the  current  scene  and  the  chief  characters  in 
it,  in  the  light  of  the  movement  and  the  change  of  the 
eight  swift  years  since  1921. 

BEULAH  AMIDON  is  the  member  of  the  Survey  staff 
who   has    had    editorial    responsibility    for   this   sheaf 
of   articles.      Page   279. 

FROM  the  heart  of  the  grain  belt,  WIDLJAM  ALLEN 
WHITE  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  sends  his  picture  of  the 
modern  farmer,  faced  with  the  problems  of  shifting  mar- 
kets, tractor  plowing,  combine  harvesting  and  modern 
standards  of  living  (page  281).  Here  is  the  salty  flavor 
of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  and  Mr.  White's  own  wise 
understanding  of  American  land  and  folk. 

THE    gains    of    American    wage-earners,    the    reasons 
why  these  gains  have  been  held,  the  factors  that  tend 
to   encourage    and    tend    to   counteract    them    are    swiftly 
reviewed    (page  283)    by  EVANS   CLARK,   a  close  student 
American    labor    economics,    and    a    former    editorial 


writer  for  the  New  York  Times  who  is  now  acting 
as  secretary  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

AS  vice-president  of  The  Hills  Brothers  Company 
*»•  through  a  period  of  rapid  industrial  expansion  and 
new  and  complex  industrial  change,  ERNEST  G.  DRAPER 
has  had  a  hand  in  formulating  and  carrying  forward 
some  striking  experiments  in  industrial  management  and 
in  employer-employe  relations.  Against  the  background 
of  this  experience  he  writes  of  the  new  art  and  science 
of  business  management.  (Page  286.) 

AS  instructor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
f\  as  secretary  of  the  A.I.C.P.,  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research,  as  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic  and,  more  recently  as  industrial  relations  secre- 
tary of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Foundation,  ROBRT  W.  BRUERE 
has  been  chiefly  interested  in  the  working  world  and  the 
way  people  function  in  it.  It  is  thus  that  he  writes  of 
the  modern  merchant  and  his  new  forms — chain  stores, 
transportation  facilities,  sales  organizations — and  of  the 
"whys"  as  well  as  the  "hows"  of  his  multitudinous 
activities.  (Page  288.) 

A  GRADUATE  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
JL\.  MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER  won  his  journalistic 
spurs  as  assistant  sporting  editor  of  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph. But  it  is  as  former  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
and  as  a  writer  of  books  and  magazine  articles  on  in- 
vestments and  banking  that  he  summarizes  and  evaluates 
what  the  research  committee  found  out  about  the  banker 
and  his  new  clientele  of  small  investors.  (Page  291.) 

A3  editor  of  the  special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic 
(November,  1928)  on  middle-class  earning  and 
spending,  and  also  as  a  successful  housekeeper,  MARY 
Ross  has  had  wide  opportunity  to  study  the  consumer 
and  his  wants  and  how  he  satisfies  them.  Tables  of 
market  statistics  she  interprets  for  us  in  terms  of  the 
vitamines  and  silk  stockings  and  radios  and  bathtubs 
and  schooling  and  medical  care  that  have  so  important 
a  place  in  modern  thought  and  in  modern  budgets. 
(Page  293.) 

WESLEY  C.  MITCHELL,  American  authority  on  the 
business  cycle,  has  been,  with  Edwin  F.  Gay,  the 
head  of  the  research  staff  that  has  carried  on  this  study. 
In  addition  to  his  responsibility  for  the  whole  project, 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  written  the  review  chapter  that  will 
conclude  the  two-volume  report.  Here  he  has  carved 
from  those  hundred  typewritten  pages  an  article  which 
traces  the  broad  sweep  and  the  complex  interrelations 
of  Recent  Economic  Changes  in  this  country.  (Page  296.) 

THAT  it  is  still  an  arduous  job  to  be  a  homemaker, 
magazine  advertising  notwithstanding,  is  shown  in 
the  results  of  a  survey  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  discussed  (on  page  301)  by  HILDEGARDE  KNEE- 
LAND,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  division  of  economics  of 
that  bureau.  In  a  future  issue  Miss  Kneeland  will  write 
on,  Is  the  Housewife  Worth  Her  Salt?  balancing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  money  and  less  tangible  considerations 
which  confront  a  modern  housewife  in  deciding  whether 
to  use  her  energies  in  her  home,  or  to  go  out  to  earn 
what  they  will  bring  in  the  vocational  market,  and 
again  drawing  in  actual  experience  of  women  studied  in 
the  course  of  the  survey. 

A  NNE  ROLLER  commutes  spryly  between  the  office  of 
/JL  Survey  Graphic  and  her  home  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  has  a  personal  and  local  as  well  as 
a  journalistic  interest  in  the  remarkable  results  of  Chief 
Vollmer's  work  in  the  police  department  (page  304). 

lSS  ADDAMS'  page  (303)  is  drawn  from  the  book 
she  has  been  working  on  during  her  stay  in  Arizona, 
The  Second  Twenty  Years  At  Hull  House,  to  be  brought 
out  by  Macmillan  in  sequence  to  those  earlier  volumes 
which,  like  prisms,  have  caught  the  lights  and  colors,  as 
well  as  the  shadows,  of  life  in  the  American  community. 


OUT  OF  THE  NEW  DOMESDAY  BOOK 

Scissors  Picture  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere.  Showing  Our  Cast  of  Characters 
One  After  Another:  Farmer,  Worker,  Manager,  Merchant,  Banker,  Consumer 
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Why  Prosperity  Keeps  Up 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


'HE  great  Domesday  Book  set  down  in  the 
year  1086  the  name  of  every  man  in  England 
and    the    list    and    value   of    everything    he 
owned,  to  the  last  pig  and  hayrick.    From 
the  presses  this  month  comes  a  kindred  book 
of    reckoning   in    the   terms    and    tempo    of 
£929,    a    tally    and    an    interpretation    of    the    prevailing 
irrents  in  American  life  in  the  eight  swift  years  since  the 
allapse  of  the  war  boom  in  1921. 

For  more  than  a  year,  a  group  of  experts  have  gone  into 
the  highways  and  byways  of  our  times,  gathering,  not  cold 
Statistics  of  John  Smith's  farm  acreage  and  Tom  Brown's 
otton  looms,  but  clues  to  the  shuttling  threads  of  our 
omplex  modern  world — the  connection  between  railroad 
nileage  and  the  price  Farmer  Gray  gets  for  potatoes  and 
ays  for  shoes;  the  changing  relationship  of  banker  and 
[industrialist ;  the  five-day  week  as  the  worker,  the  auto- 
obile  maker,  the  radio  salesman  see  it ;  the  lettuce  and 
pinach  and  oranges  that  have  replaced  pork  and  white 
bread  in  the  housewife's  market-basket;  that  newcomer  in 
modern  scene,  the  manager,  who  is  making  an  art  of  the 
arganization  and  conduct  of  industrial  enterprise;  the  out- 
standing phenomenon  of  unemployment  as  a  direct  result  of 
j  efficiency  and  "good  times." 

These  exploring  economists,  engineers  and  statisticians 
[were  mobilized  in  January,  1928,  at  the  request  of  a  sub- 
icommittee  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment, 
to  carry  on  the  third  study  that  has  grown  out  of  that 
I  meeting  in  1921.  Herbert  Hoover  has  served  as  chairman 
[of  this  committee  on  Recent  Economic  Changes,  and  his 
i  name  is  signed  to  its  report. 

The  committee,  made  up  of  seventeen  leaders  in  industry 
I  and  finance,  met  on  an  average  twice  a  month  from  Janu- 
ary,  1928,  to  February,   1929.    Only  influenza  and  foreign 
j  service  ever  kept  members  from  the  two-day  meetings. 

The  work  of  the  Unemployment  Conference  of  1921  was 
to  define  and  to  take  stock  of  factors  which  produced  the 
hard  times  that  followed  the  post-war  boom.  The  1928  sub- 
committee was  directed  to  take  stock  of  the  factors  which 
have  produced  and  sustained  the  relative  good  times  since, 
to  consider  the  influences  making  for  stability,  and  to  formu- 


late suggestions  rather  than  develop  recommendations.  The 
fact-finding  job  was  done  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  Inc.,  under  grants  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial. 
It  was  directed  by  Edwin  F.  Gay  and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 
Edward  Eyre  Hunt  has  acted  as  editor  and  executive 
secretary  for  the  whole  undertaking. 

With  the  task  it  had  been  set,  the  committee  might  have 
organized  a  huge  and  complex  research  staff  to  produce,  at 
the  end  of  a  decade,  a  five-foot  shelf  of  weighty,  accurate 
and  "definitive"  volumes.  But  the  committee  elected  a  quick 
job  rather  than  a  ponderous  one,  a  swift  look  over  the  times 
in  which  we  live  in  preference  to  a  record  of  these  years  for 
the  enlightenment  of  future  aniquarians.  The  fact  that  data 
were  not  always  available  for  comparable  periods  has  made 
correlation  of  various  sections  of  the  study  impossible.  Vital 
fields  which  opened  up  as  the  study  progressed  were  in- 
cluded, even  though  they  lay  outside  the  original  outline. 

At  each  of  the  committee  meetings  experts  working  on 
one  or  more  phases  of  the  inquiry  were  present,  to  set  forth 
the  results  of  research,  to  thresh  out  problems  of  procedure 
and  interpretation,  to  indicate  further  lines  of  study. 

When  the  committee  gathered  around  the  long  conference 
table  over  which  Mr.  Hoover  presided  during  most  of  the 
meetings,  anything  bearing  on  the  topic  under  discussion 
was  held  to  be  germane,  whether  or  not  it  had  a  place  on 
the  agenda  for  the  day.  Sometimes  the  orderly  mind  of 
scholar  or  financier  grew  a  little  restless  under  the  loose 
procedure.  But,  it  was  insisted,  the  purpose  of  th'e  under- 
taking was  to  release  minds,  not  to  bind  them.  With  the 
stimulus  of  group  thinking  and  the  spur  of  new  facts  and 
fresh  formulations,  committee  meetings  became  increasingly 
a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  vital  experience,  for  shared 
vision  and  creative  thought.  One  day,  for  example,  the 
president  of  the  B.  and  O.  put  forward  in  a  discussion  of 
farm  problems,  the  changed  viewpoint  from  which  he  has 
regarded  railroading  since  the  war.  Said  Mr.  Willard : 

Before  the  war  I  had  been  in  the  habit  for  thirty  or  more 
years  of  thinking  of  the  railroad  as  a  sort  of  static  thing.  It 
occupied  in  general  terms  the  field  of  transportation,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  it  could  be  displaced  or  seriously 
interfered  with.  I  thought,  for  instance,  that  while  we  might 
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Recent  Economic  Changes 

A  reconnaissance  of  American  land  and  folk  during  the 
last  eight  years,  made  under  the  auspices  of  a  sponsor' 

ing  committee  set  up  in  January,  1928 
Herbert  Hoover,  Chairman 
Walter  F.  Brown,  Postmaster-Qeneral 
Renick  W.  Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
William  Green,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 
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1  design  and  build  bigger  cars,  heavier  rails  and  stronger  loco- 
motives, the  railroad  system  would  continue  substantially  as 
we  knew  it  then.  More  recently  and  more  particularly  since 
the  war,  I  have  gradually  come  to  realize  that  nothing  is  static 
or  fixed ;  that  everything  is  subject  to  change  and  to  the  menace 
of  displacement.  .  .  .  Who  is  there  who  can  feel  sure  of  his 
economic  status  anywhere,  at  any  time?  .  .  .  How  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Woolley,  but  that  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future, 
ways  will  develop  by  which  heat  will  be  transmitted  and 
disseminated  where  needed  without  the  use  of  radiators  as 
we  understand  the  term  today?  What  then  will  happen  to  the 
business  in  which  you  are  engaged?  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  the  problems  of  agriculture,  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing for  the  past  two  days,  are  really  different  only  in 
degree  from  the  problems  which  confront  all  other  industrial 
and  economic  undertakings.  .  .  . 

Under  the  ringing  blows  of  this  kind  of  discussion,  the 
project  was  hammered  into  shape. 

In  its  report,  based  on  the  survey  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  all  the  group  who  worked  with  him,  the 
Committee  on  Recent  Economic  Changes  finds  ten  develop- 
ments outstandingly  characteristic  of  the  years  between  1922 
and  1929  in  this  country.  The  report  states  them  thus, 
drawing  on  research  data  to  amplify  each  one: 

Acceleration  rather  than  structural  change  as  the  key  to  our 
recent  economic  developments; 

The  unevenness  (geographically  and  industrially)  of  this 
acceleration ; 

The  rise  in  the  use  of  power,  in  industrial  enterprise,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  home; 

The  breadth  of  sources  from  which  capital  and  credit  have 
been  available  and  the  quickening  method  of  their  use ; 

The  application  on  a  broad  scale  of  the  principle  of  high 
wages  and  low  costs  as  a  policy  of  enlightened  industrial 
practice  in  a  period  of  stationary  cost  of  living — the  recognition 
of  wage-earners  as  the  great  domestic  market; 

Marked  increase  in  the  physical  volume  of  production; 

The  new  importance  of  the  consumer's  choosing — no  longer 
engrossed  by  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  he  exercises  his 
"optional  purchases;" 

Increased  leisure; 

Growth  of  our  service  industries ; 

Proof  of  the  economic  theory  that  wants  are  almost  in- 
satiable ;  that  there  are  new  wants  which  will  make  way  end- 
lessly for  newer  wants,  as  fast  as  they  are  satisfied. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  formulates  two  suggestions 
growing  out  of  its  study.  The  first  is  based  on  the 
realization  that 

Unemployment  can  arise  as  the  result  of  industrial  efficiency 


as  well  as  of  inefficiency.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  seasoiu 
or  intermittent  unemployment;  in  the  former  case,  what  hi 
come  to  be  known  as  "technological"  unemployment  resultiji 
from  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  processes.  .  . 
Where  progress  may  be  working  an  advantage  to  the  people  » 
a  whole,  it  inevitably  works  temporary  hardship  upon  certai: 
classes — those  skilled  workers  in  a  trade,  for  example,  whos 
work  is  taken  over  by  machines.  This  is  a  serious  aspect  o 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  .  .  . 

Such  economic  tra-.sformations  .  .  .  have  arisen  in  agricultur 
as  well  as  manufacturing  and  transportation,  and  they  have 
affected  employers  as  well  as  employes.  There  is  nothing  ne\> 
about  these  problems;  the  accelerated  rate  of  readjustment  i 
what  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  wage-earners  am  I 
management. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  his  co-workers  make  clear  that  thil 
survey  indicates,  first  of  all,  that  "The  time  has  come  tc 
devote  continuing  attention  not  only  to  the  problems  o:il 
cyclical  unemployment,  but  also  to  this  newer  problem  o:| 
'technological'  unemployment  if  we  are  to  forestall  hardship 
and  uncertainty  in  the  lives  of  the  workers." 

Second,   the  committee  feels  that   "the   outstanding  fact! 
which  is  illuminated  by  this  survey  is  that  we  cannot  main-! 
tain  our  economic  advantage,  or  hope  fully  to  realize  onj 
our    economic    future,    unless    we    consciously    accept    the  I 
principle   of   equilibrium    and    apply   it    skillfully   in   every  i 
economic  relation.  .  .  .    With  certain  natural  resources  still 
wastefully   exploited,   with   great   industries   such    as   agri- 
culture  and   coal-mining   still    below   the   general    level   of 
prosperity,    with    certain    regions    retarded,    there    remains 
much  to  do.   To  bring  these  more  fully  into  the  stream  of 
successful  economic  forces  is  a  problem  of  the  first  order." 

Here,  for  the  help  of  all  of  us,  is  this  new  Domesday' 
Book- — a  picture  of  ourselves  and  our  ways  of  livelihood, 
our  possessions  and  our  possibilities,  our  day's  work  and  our 
day's  pay.  Those  who  compiled  it  for  our  information  and 
our  use  and  for  their  own,  remind  us  that  our  position  as 
a  people  is  fortunate,  our  momentum  in  the  direction  of 
material  progress  remarkable.  But,  they  also  make  clear, 
our  gains  and  our  forward  movement  can  be  maintained 
"only  by  hard,  persistent,  intelligent  effort;  by  consideration 
and  sympathy;  by  mutual  confidence,  and  by  a  disposition 
in  the  several  human  parts  to  work  in  harmony  together." 

The  reports  are  reviewed  in  the  succeeding  pages  by 
outside  interpreters,  and  crystallized  in  the  concluding 
article,  which  Dr.  Mitchell  has  carved  out  of  his  summary 
of  Recent  Economic  Changes  in  American  life. 


The  Fact-finding  Survey 

Made  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Inc.,  with  the  cooperation  of  public  and  private  agencies 
Introduction,  Edtuin  F.  Qay 
Changes  in  Consumption  and  the  Standard  of  Living,  Leo 

Wolman 

New  and  Old  Industries,  Dexter  S.  Kimball 
Technical  Changes  in  Manufacturing,  L.  P.  Alford 
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The  Farmer— 
and  His  Plight 

By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

Drawings  by  Wilfred  Jones  for  The  Hew  Yor\  Times 

ENERALLY  speaking,  the  American  farmer 
belongs  to  a  hereditary  caste,  and  a  patrician 
caste  at  that.     Many  of  his  boys  and  girls 
have   been    leaving    the   farm   since   the   be- 
ginning of  time.    But  the  boy  and  girl  who 
remained  on  the  farm  remained  because  they 
that    way    of  living:   the   independence    of    it.      The 
encan    farmer    who    has    always    held    his    land    in    fee 
iple  and  has  been   a  free  man  on   his  land,  has  been  a 
rmer  through  the  passing  generations  not  because  he  cared 
money,    not    because   he   cared    for    political    influence, 
ugh  his  power  was  considerable,  but  because  he  liked  to 
his  own  master. 

He  was  self-sufficient  until  the  Civil  War.    He  fed  and 
lothed  and  housed  his  family  off  the  farm,  and  banked  his 
mall   surplus    to    buy    the   adjoining    forty.     His    children 
vorked  seven  months  in  the  year.    He  himself  made  a  hand, 
ind  often  he  wore  out  two  or  three  wives  cooking,  sewing, 
reaving,  child-bearing.    But  he  was  a  free  man.    Back  of 
house,  near  the  barn,  was  a  tool  shop.    Sometimes,  if  he 
;  a  prosperous  farmer,  it  contained  a  small  forge.    In  the 
1  shop  he  mended  and  sometimes  made  the  simple  imple- 
ts  of  his  trade.    His  investment  in  machinery  was  small 
til   the    1 850*3,   and   his  outgo   in   cash    for   upkeep   and 
maintenance    was    negligible.      He    could    withstand    siege 
indefinitely.    The  farm  was  an  economic  unit.    The  farmer 
was  free. 

His  freedom  was  not  seriously  menaced  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  He  had  his  mortgage,  which  annoyed  him 
and  began  forcing  him  to  move  west.  But  still  he  was 
fairly  independent.  His  investment  in  machinery  was 
growing.  He  bought  his  farm  tools ;  the  tools  fell  into  disuse. 
New  tools  were  needed.  He  became  a  borrower  at  the 
country  bank,  and  only  the  rising  tide  of  land  values  saved 
him  whole.  Gradually  the  farmer  became  stabilized,  the 
farmer's  prortts  dwindled  and  his  ancient  status  changed. 

Some  place  along  the  late  years  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
new  century,  the  farmer  found  himself  confronted  with  the 
problems  which  annoy  capitalists — interest,  rent,  wages, 
book  profits,  costs — and  the  capital  structure  of  a  new 
industry.  These  began  to  haunt  the  farmer's  dreams.  In 
his  earlier  amazement  and  confusion  during  the  later 
decades  of  the  old  century,  the  farmer  expressed  his  baffled 
wrath  at  a  changing  world  in  political  activities.  The 
Grangers,  the  Greenbackers,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the 
Populists,  and  later  the  Roosevelt  policies  offered  to  the 
farmer  some  sort  of  balm  in  Gilead.  His  representatives  in 
boots  and  whiskers  strode  into  state  houses,  tromped  into 
Congress,  influenced  the  White  House,  affected  the  attitude 
of  the  judiciary.  But  politics  as  a  means  of  economic  salva- 
tion in  the  end  failed  the  farmer.  The  Great  War  came. 


The  farmer  now  faces  the  most  powerful  compe- 
tition of  all,  the  robot  rival 

High  prices  afforded  him  some  relief.  A  land  boom  caught 
him  in  its  meshes,  and  the  collapse  wiped  out  his  profits. 
He  began  the  third  decade  of  the  new  century  almost  naked 
to  his  enemies. 

Edwin  G.  Nourse,  writing  on  economic  changes  in  agri- 
culture for  Mr.  Hoover's  committee,  makes  it  plain  that 
there  is  before  the  country  a  serious  farm  problem.  This 
problem  does  not  arise  from  any  one  cause.  It  is  the  result 
of  no  malicious  conspiracy  to  oppress  the  farmer,  no  ruthless 
combination  to  force  him  down  into  the  level  of  the 
European  peasantry.  The  agricultural  problem,  as  Mr. 
Nourse  expounds  it,  backing  up  his  exposition  with  statistics 
and  convincing  reference,  is  a  problem  of  the  changing  times. 
Economic  changes  have  fallen  heavier  upon  the  farmer  than 
upon  any  other  class  of  American  producers  because  farming 
is  the  least  flexible  of  the  pursuits  of  man.  Also,  by  reason 
of  his  training  and  his  economic  situation,  and  somewhat  by 
reason  of  his  own  desire,  the  farmer  himself  is  not  pliable. 

TODAY,  the  old  farmer  whose  grandparents  told  him 
of  the  log  school-house,  the  wooden  benches,  the  four- 
months  school,  the  wood  carving,  the  weaving,  the  killing 
and  curing  of  beeves  and  hogs  for  home  consumption,  the 
preservation  of  foods  for  winter  use,  or  ancient  contraptions 
unpatented  and  unchanged  since  Ruth  and  Naomi  gleaned 
in  the  fields  of  Moab — this  farmer  remembers  those  folk- 
tales of  his  independent,  self-sufficient  fathers,  and  they  are 
as  strange  to  him  and  as  meaningless  as  the  yarns  in  Arabian 
Nights,  chronicles  of  a  day  that  is  passed.  ) 

Your  American  farmer  of  the  present  day  is  a  manu- 
facturer. His  machinery  is  a  considerable  item  in  his  invest- 
ment. His  land  has  no  selling  value.  He  must  employ 
seasonal  labor.  He  must  meet  a  tremendous  tax  burden  to 
sustain  the  complicated  civilization  which  has  grown  up 
around  him  and  robbed  him  of  his  independence..  He  must 
keep  pace  with  the  new  world  into  which  he  has  been  set  a 
pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  His  children  must  have  an  eight- 
months  school  and  a  highschool  in  every  township. ^Within 
six  miles  of  the  average  American  farm  is  a  picture  show, 
and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  every  farm  is  a  telephone, 
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The  farmer  loo\s  to  Washington 

and  on  practically  every  farm  is  some  sort  of  an  automobile. 
Where  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  tractors 
sold  in  the  United  States  in  1918,  there  are  now  in  use 
eight  hundred  thousand.  Of  the  twenty-two  million  auto- 
mobiles in  America,  at  least  five  million  are  owned  by 
farmers.  The  combination  of  the  harvester  and  the  thresher, 
an  expensive  machine  which  can  be  operated  economically 
only  upon  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  or  more,  is  called 
the  combine.  Between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  of 
these  machines  are  in  use  on  American  farms  today.  The 
radio,  part  toy  and  part  market  reporter  supplementing  the 
telephone,  will  be  found  in  a  few  years  in  every  farm  house. 
The  phonograph  is  there  now,  as  common  as  the  cabinet 
organ  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  old  century. 

These  things — farm  tools,  means  of  communication, 
transportation,  and  diversion — are  not  luxuries.  They  are 
necessities  in  a  new  world.  The  farmer  can  no  more  ignore 
them  than  he  can  prosper  without  hard-surfaced  roads.  He 
cannot  go  back  to  the  older  order.  He  cannot  rotate  his 
crops — oats,  corn,  and  meadow  land — because  the  decreasing 
demand  for  oats  and  grass  has  come  inexorably  as  horses 
have  disappeared  from  the  cities  and  are  disappearing  from 
the  farms.  What  will  eat  the  oats  and  the  hay  ?  He  must 
find  other  methods  of  renewing  his  soil  than  the  old  rotation 
of  his  fathers.  In  a  mechanical  age  the  farmer  cannot  defy 
the  machine.  And  when  the  machine  comes  on  the  farm, 


it  brings  with   it   interest 
and    maintenance    and 
operation. 

The  farmer  is  no  more  independeioi 
today  than  the  textile  manufacturer.  The»! 
farmer  grows  little  of  his  own  food.  HeU 
does  not  see  his  wheat,  after  the  combine  It 
enters  the  field.  It  does  not  pay  his  wife« 
even  to  bake  his  bread.  His  cattle  are! 
slaughtered  a  hundred  and  sometimes  if 
thousand  miles  from  the  farm,  and  no|> 
wool  has  been  carded  and  woven  into  cloth" 
on  a  typical  American  farm  for  more  than  V 
two  generations.  He  is  lucky  if  he  saves  fa 
his  own  cream.  And  certainly  he  no  longer  I' 
makes  his  own  cheese.  His  chickens  and'1 
eggs  are  about  the  only  vestige  of  the  (I 
farmer's  animal  food  that  is  grown  on  the  B 
farm. 

Behold    the    industrialist,    somewhat    la- 
borer,  somewhat   manufacturer,   somewhat  I 
borrower   in    spite    of   himself,    deeply   co-  j 
operative,  his  independence  gone,  his  free- 
dom a  memory.    He  turns  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  gets  only  more  taxes.    He  turns 
to  the  banker,  who  is  as  hard  pressed  from 
above  as  the  farmer,  and  finds  his  interest 
rates    soaring.     The    government    for    the! 
moment    turns    banker,    but    relieves    the  • 
farmer    only    a    little.     He    looks    to    the 
industrial  worker  and  finds  him  pounding 
farm  prices  down  that  he  may  have  cheaper 
food.      So    the     farmer,     being    resentfu 
frowns    on    child    labor    laws    which 
industrial    worker   demands    that    he 
keep  his  children  out  of  the  factories. 

Because  he  moves  slowly,  because 
cannot  join  the  tendency  of  the  times  ar 
establish  high  wages,  small  profits,  quick  turnover,  and  mass 
production,  the  farmer  is  like  Ishmael.  Every  man's  hand 
is  against  the  slow-moving  unit  in  a  quick-stepping  world. 
He  cannot  step  faster,  however  he  would  like  to  do  so.  For 
the  farmer  requires  a  year  for  his  crop  turnover.  Droughts 
and  floods  eating  into  his  gross  production  compel  the  farmer 
to  seek  large  profits  on  his  slow  turnover,  and  he  must  pay 
small  wages  if  he  survives.  The  royal  independence  of  his 
grandfather,  the  fanner  of  today  has  traded  off  for  what  ? — 
Isolation !  Even  in  politics  he  is  in  the  minority.  He  no 
longer  controls  the  Congress,  and  in  less  than  a  score  of 
states  has  he  the  majority  in  any  legislature. 

Yet  he  must  go  on.  He  must  fight  his  fight,  adapt  him- 
self to  the  new  conditions  in  a  changing  world.  To  tell  the 
truth,  and  in  this  chapter  on  agriculture  Mr.  Nourse  does 
tell  the  truth  admirably,  the  farmer  has  been  adapting  him- 
self as  best  he  can.  He  has  changed  as  fast  as  possible.  But, 
alas,  the  farmer  cannot  change  as  fast  as  the  times  are 
changing.  He  has  speeded  up  production.  He  has  increased 
his  product  and  to  an  extent  decreased  its  cost,  but  not  fast 
enough  to  prevent  falling  prices  made  necessary  by  many 
elements  in  the  economic  situation. 

The  American  farmer  is  competing  with  European  and 
South  American  peasants,  and  he  will  not  be  a  peasant.  He 
has  a  standard  of  living  which  he  must  maintain.  And  there 
is  the  battle-ground  of  the  farmer.  He  will  stand  and  fight 
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|r  his  living  standards,  which  are  higher  than  the  standards 
any  other  farmer  in   the  world.     He  will  not  take  his 
lily  to  town  in  a  two-wheeled  cart.    He  will  not  work 
Is  family  in  the  fields  when  the  children  should  be  in  school, 
fe  will  not  deny  them  highschool  education.    He  will  not 
Dthe  them  in  peasant  garb.    He  will  eat  what  the  city  man 
kts,  meat  two  or  three  times   a  day,   vegetables   the  year 
|>und,  sometimes  shot  full  of  a  thousand  miles  of  rail  trans- 
jrtation.    He  demands  his  picture  show.    He  -will  listen  to 
radio.    He  will  turn  on  the  phonograph.    He  will  talk 
ross  the  fields  to  his  neighbors  and  his  market  town  by 
tlephone.    He  will  ride  in  his  own  car  upon  a  hard-surfaced 
,  and   have  his  daily  paper  and   his  weekly  magazine, 
id  his  book,  and  his  yearly  trip  in  the  family  Ford.    In 
lese  demands  for  an  American  living  standard,  he  is  only 
ting  what  the  industrial  worker  enjoys,  what  the  school 
icher,  and  the  preacher,  and  the  country  lawyer  and  doctor 
juire.    The  American  farmer  will  not  be  declassed. 
He  has  what  no  other  farmer  has  ever  had  before  in  the 
,e-old    struggle   of   the    peasant    against    the   baron.     The 
erican  farmer  has  the  ballot  and  he  uses  it.    If  he  does 
lot  control  a  majority,  he  makes  a  balance  of  power.    He 
rms  blocs.    He  knows  the  game.    He  is  organized  fairly 
ell  politically.   He  does  not  know  how  to  solve  his  problem, 
e  farmer's  problem  will  not  be  solved  until  he  has: 
First,  cheaper  transportation,  which  probably  must  come 
waterways  rather  than  by  reduced  rail  rates; 
Second,  better  marketing  facilities,  which  will  come  some- 
•hat  through  using  state  and  federal  agencies  to  overcome 
he  farmer's  traditional  inability  to  organize  effectively; 


Third,  better  credit  facilities,  which  will  enable  him  to 
hold  his  crops  out  of  glutted  markets ; 

Fourth,  new  farm  methods,  which  mean  the  further  use 
of  machinery,  the  saving  of  waste,  the  readaptation  of  land 
to  changing  crops  and  markets; 

And  fifth,  a  gradual  re-organization  of  his  economic 
status  so  that  farming  will  no  longer  become  a  way  of  life 
as  his  grandfathers  knew  it,  but  a  means  of  living.  Farming 
must  be  more  of  a  business  and  less  of  a  career.  When  the 
farmer  loses  his  sentimental  feeling  for  the  soil,  a  noble 
vocation  of  man  will  pass,  but  with  its  passing  will  come  a 
more  definite  economic  security.  The  patrician  caste  will 
probably  go  and  a  rather  cold-blooded  business  man  must 
come  to  the  American  farm. 

No  one  knows  how  to  solve  the  farmer's  problems  by 
ukase  or  proclamation.  Neither  business  nor  government 
alone  can  do  it.  But  this  the  farmer  does  know,  that  the 
answer  to  his  problem  cannot  come  on  any  other  basis  than 
that  he  must  continue  to  receive  his  share  of  the  common 
wealth  which  his  labor  makes.  He  must  live  up  to  the 
American  standard.  How  he  can  do  this,  no  economist  can 
tell.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  to  work  inexorably, 
a  little  figuring  will  show  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
in  the  farmer's  favor,  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  been  weakened  in  America.  Our  vast  economic  surplus 
has  enabled  us  one  way  or  another  through  public  credit  or 
private  enterprise,  or  the  benevolences  of  Croesus,  to  have 
what  we  will,  when  we  will,  and  how  we  will,  on  this 
continent.  And  the  farmer,  embattled  behind  his  ballot  box, 
has  no  great  fear  of  defeat. 


The  Worker— and  His  Gains 


By  EVANS  CLARK 


'N  all  of  recorded  time  no  people  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  so  complete  a  trans- 
formation in  their  surroundings  and  way  of 
life  as  middle-aged  American  workingmen. 
In  this  land  of  miraculous  change  the  Amer- 
ican worker  has  been  closer  than  anyone  else 
Dth  to  the  miracle  and  the  change.  Not  only  has  -  he 
played  his  part  in  working  the  wonder ;  but,  because  he 
has  lived  closer  to  the  edges  of  reality  than  the  more  pro- 
tected classes,  its  effect  has  swung  the  orbit  of  his  life  fur- 
ther from  its  accustomed  line.  A  new  car  means  more  to 
the  clerk  in  the  chain  grocery  store,  who  never  owned  one 
before,  than  to  the  president  of  the  company  whose  garages 
have  housed  a  dozen  for  years. 

Here  in  the  Hoover  Committee's  Report  is  a  statistical 
table.  One  of  the  columns  of  figures  is  headed  "average 
labor  income  per  employe  in  1925  dollars."  In  this  column 
are  listed  index  numbers  which  show  the  changes  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  American  employe,  year 
by  year,  from  1913  to  1927.  Opposite  the  year  1919  is  the 
figure  92.  Opposite  the  year  1927  is  the  figure  122. 

It  is  probable  that  no  two  figures  could  be  found  in  the 
world's  storehouse  of  statistics  that  represent  greater  human 
gains  than  these.  They  show  that  "real  wages"  and  salaries 
have  increased  from  92  to  122,  or  33  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  eight  years  for  which  the  figures  are 


available.  This  is  the  statistical  way  of  saying  that  the 
frontiers  of  life  for  the  average  American  employe  have  been 
widened  by  one-third  of  their  original  boundaries  toward 
the  complete  circle  of  his  needs  and  his  desires.  Translate 
that  fact  into  the  personal  terms  of  35,000,000  individuals 
— and  the  many  more  millions  dependent  on  them — and 
one  gets  a  faint  glimmer  of  what  these  two  figures  mean  in 
America  today. 

They  mean  that  every  time  the  average  American  worker 
opened  his  pay  envelope  in  1927  he  could  go  out  and  buy 
33  per  cent  more  with  the  money  he  found  in  it  than  he 
could  have  bought  eight  years  before.  And  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  committee's  report  that  in  the  year  and  a 
half  which  has  gone  by  since  then  he  has  lost  any  ground. 
If  anything,  he  has  probably  gained  a  bit. 

The  spread  between  92  and  122  explains  the  descent  of 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  automobiles  onto  the  highways 
of  the  United  States — one  car  for  every  sixth  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country;  eight  million  radio  sets  into 
American  homes  and  14,000,000  bath-tubs  into  its  city  and 
town  houses ;  the  connection  and  interconnection  of  approx- 
imately every  other  dwelling  by  telephone  (one  in  every  2.5) 
and  the  electrification  of  80  per  cent  of  American  homes, 
exclusive  of  farms,  for  lighting,  cleaning,  cooking,  dish- 
washing and  a  dozen  other  forms  of  what  used  to  be 
manual  labor. 
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Unemployment  \eeps  growing  numbers  of  workers  at  the 
doors  of  the  "help  wanted"  agencies 

The  gap  between  92  and  122  largely  explains  an  increase 
of  36  per  cent  in  household  furniture  and  67  per  cent  in 
carpets  and  rugs;  a  consumption  of  water — always  an  index 
of  sanitation — that  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  for 
each  person  in  America  as  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and  an 
urban  dwelling  flush-toilet  installation  ratio  of  84  in 
every  100. 

While  the  committee  was  giving  comparisons  with  other 
countries,  it  might  well  have  cited  the  figures  compiled  by 
the  International  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  show  that  the  American  worker  can  buy  twice  as 
much  with  his  weekly  wages  as  the  workingman  in  London, 
and  four  times  as  much  as  the  workingman  in  Rome. 

Nor  are  the  gains  to  be  measured  solely  in  material  terms. 
The  expenditure  of  the  American  people  for  general  edu- 
cation increased  250  per  cent  between  1914  and  1926 — 
a  900  per  cent  gain  for  highschool  and  a  350  per  cent  increase 
for  free  college  and  university  education.  And,  in  the  same 
period,  public  health  and  recreation  expenditures  increased 
over  140  per  cent. 

While  these  figures  cover  all  classes  of  the  population, 
it  has  obviously  been  into  the  lap  of  the  American  wage- 
earner  that  the  contents  of  this  horn  of  plenty  have  been 
mostly  poured.  He  and  his  wife  and  children  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  our  urban  population ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
the  propertied  classes  were  already  possessed  of  sufficient 
of  these  primary  goods  and  services  for  them  to  be  a  relatively 
small  factor  anyway  in  these  statistics  of  American  gains. 

This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any,  however,  to  blur  the  idyllic 
picture  of  the  average  American  workingman  by  pointing 
out  that  "there  ain't  no  such  animal."  He  is  merely  a 
statistical  abstraction  without  flesh  or  blood.  It  takes  all 


kinds  to  make  an  average.  Most  individual  American  work- 
ingmen  are  either  better  off  or  worse  than  the  average  oi 
them  all.  To  say  that  the  average  American  worker  can  buj 
one-third  more  with  his  weekly  pay  than  he  did  is  to  saj! 
that  the  plumber  can  buy  perhaps  half  as  much  again,  while 
the  cotton-mill  hand  cannot  buy  as  much. 

The  economic  status  of  the  average  American  employe 
is  made  up  of  the  prosperity  of  the  workers  in  the  building, 
clothing  and  printing  trades,  the  automobile  factories  and 
repair  shops,  the  rubber  works  and  steel  mills,  and  of  th« 
poverty  of  the  textile  workers,  the  soft  coal  miners  and  the] 
hired  farm  hands.  Leo  Wolman's  figures  on  wages  in  the| 
coal  fields,  for  example,  show  a  reduction  in  hourly  earnings 
— not  allowing  for  chronic  unemployment — of  from  85  centj 
in  1922  to  75  cents  in  1926;  and,  he  adds,  "wages  through- 
out the  industry  are  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1926." 
Wages  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  188  per  cent  from  1913  to  1926. 

Recent  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  labor  troublej 
in  the  southern  cotton  mills  disclose  an  area  of  poverty  and 
over-work,  of  destitution  and  suffering,  that  stands  out  in 
stark  contrast  with  the  well-fed  complacency  of  the  building 
trades  workers.  They  remind  one  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  England  which  the  self-satisfied 
American,  in  these  days  of  our  "plenty,"  looks  back  upon 
with  horror.  'So  also  with  the  soft  coal  fields  into  which, 
from  time  to  time,  the  public  peeps  through  the  eyes  of ! 
some  newspaper  reporter  sent  into  these  human  wastes  to 
get  a  feature  story.  American  prosperity  is  real ;  but  it  is 
decidedly  "spotty." 

WHILE  the  benefits  of  increased  wages  have  been 
unevenly  distributed  among  different  groups  of 
workers,  even  the  cotton  mill  hands  enjoy  shorter  hours 
of  labor — when  they  work  at  all.  Striking  another  avera 
— this  time  a  little  less  deceptive — the  American  working 
puts  in  five  hours  less  a  week  on  his  job  than  he  did  befo 
the  war.  The  prevailing  work-week  is  now  about  fifty  hour 
but  some  of  the  highly  unionized  trades,  like  constructio 
are  on  a  forty  to  forty-four-hour  basis.  Labor  in  th 
steel  mills  has  shown  the  greatest  reduction:  from  sixty-s 
hours  a  week  in  1913  to  fifty-four  in  1926.  Not  only  does 
the  average  worker  get  more  money  than  he  did,  but  he 
has  more  leisure  in  which  to  spend  it. 

With  comparative  prosperity  and  leisure,  however,  the 
past  years  have  brought  increased  unemployment  to  Amer- 
ican labor.  In  spite  of  an  almost  continuous  record  of 
"good  times"  for  business  as  a  whole  the  average  worker 
has  been  more  than  ever  out  of  work. 

Although  apparently  contradictory,  both  the  prosperity  of 
those  American  workers  who  happen  to  be  employed  in 
the  more  modernized  industries  and  their  growing  difficulty 
in  finding  any  job  at  all  are  fruits,  good  and  bad,  of  the 
same  economic  tree.  The  cause  of  one  is  the  cause  of  the 
other ;  and  in  it  lies  the  secret  of  most  of  America's  material 
achievement:  a  phenamenal  increase  in  the  amount  which 
the  average  American  workingman  can  produce. 

Lumping  all  industries  together,  the  output  per  person 
engaged  in  them  increased  39  per  cent  in  the  six  years 
between  1919  and  1925  alone,  and  22  per  cent  in  the  one 
year  of  1922.  That  the  percentage  should  be  so  nearly  the 
same  as  that  which  represents  the  increase  in  the  worker's 
purchasing  power  is  not  due  to  chance.  It  reflects  the  direct 
connection  between  production  and  prosperity.  It  is  statistical 
proof  that  labor  will  gain  more  in  the  long  run  by  doing 
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iat  it  can  to  increase  its  own  productivity — provided  it 
its  a  fair  share  in  the  resulting  benefits — than  merely  to 
;ht  with  capital  over  a  division  of  present  profits. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  unequal  prosperity  of 
irkers  in  different  industries,  the  figures  show  a  wide 
.nation  in  the  increased  productivity  of  labor.  In  auto- 
ibile  factories,  for  example,  the  average  worker  turned 
it  I2O  per  cent  more  in  1925  than  he  had  in  1919;  but  in 
lip-building  the  figures  show  an  actual  decrease,  and  in 
tiles  the  increase  was  only  14  per  cent. 

ABOR  in  America  today  is  faced  with  this  situation: 
each  worker  can  turn  out  so  much  more  now  than  he 
to  in  a  day's  work  that  the  business  which  employs  him 
and  does,  produce  a  much  greater  volume  of  goods 
ith  an  actual  reduction  of  its  pay-roll.  Dr.  Mitchell  esti- 
ites  that  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in 
e  output  of  American  factories,  825,000  fewer  workers 
re  actually  employed  in  1927  than  in  1920. 
A  large  number  of  those  displaced  found  work  in  other 
ds — in  hotels,  garages,  moving-picture  houses,  professional 
iffices,  and  so  on;  but  "the  supply  of  new  jobs  has  not  been 
al  to  the  number  of  new  workers,  plus  the  old  workers 
isplaced."  And  "hence  there  has  been  a  net  increase  of 
[employment  between  1920  and  1927  which  exceeds 
0,000  people." 

But  this  explanation  of  the  worker's  prosperity  and  un- 
iployment  needs,  of  course,  still  further  explanation.   The 
rt  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  causes  of  the  increase  in 
abor's  productivity.  This,  however,  does  not  fall  within  the 

ipe  of  this  article,  for  it 
as  been  due  primarily  not 
labor,  but  to  management 
d  capital.  The  average 
orker  as  a  producing  or- 
ganism is  not  39  per  cent 
more  efficient  in  himself — 
Ithough  there  is  some  vari- 
ation depending  on  employ- 
ment conditions  and  the  fear 
of  lay-off.  In  the  main  he 
can  turn  out  more  work  be- 
cause he  has  been  given 
better  machinery  and  more 
power  to  work  with  and 
because  his  boss  has  ordered 
his  working  life  so  as  to 
eliminate  waste  and  lost 
|  motion  at  every  turn. 

The    secret   of   America's 
I  success    today,    therefore,    is 
I  scientific  management  rather 
than   scientific   labor.    As   a 
i  matter  of  fact,  these  changes 
j  can  be  looked  upon,  as  Dean 
Kimball    points   out,    as    an 
actual  transfer  of  skill  from 
the  worker  to  the  machine. 
The     labor     performed     by 
the  machine-hand  becomes  in- 
creasingly   specialized     and 
stereotyped   as   the   efficiency 
of  methods  and   mechanisms 
is  improved. 

From  one  angle  the  pros- 


perity of  the  worker  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  horsepower 
— the  amount  of  mechanical  energy  which  each  worker  has 
been  given  to  command.  It  has  been  figured  out  that  the 
horsepower  per  worker  in  the  United  States  was  4.3  in  1925 
and  that  it  has  increased  33  per  cent  (again  the  one-third 
growth)  since  1914.  The  relation  between  power  and  plenty 
is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Kimball's  remark  that  "the  per- 
capita  wealth  in  the  United  States  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  per-capita  wealth  in  Great  Britain  that  the  total  per- 
capita  horsepower  here  does  to  the  per-capita  horsepower 
there." 

So  much  for  the  causes  of  the  workingman's  unprecedented 
situation.  The  results  are  more  difficult  to  measure  and  next 
to  impossible  to  evaluate.  One  fact  stands  out  above  every- 
thing else:  labor  today  is  almost  docile  compared  with  labor 
ten  years  ago.  Into  the  gap  between  92  and  122,  which 
represents  the  gain  in  the  workingman's  purchasing  power, 
the  radical  movement  has  sunk  practically  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind.  The  only  numerical  indices  of  this  subsidence 
of  industrial  unrest  which  the  committee  gives  are  the  figures 
on  industrial  disputes.  During  the  five  years  of  1916  to 
1921  there  were,  on  the  average,  three  strikes  or  lockouts 
for  every  one  in  the  four  years  1922  to  1926  and  three  times 
as  many  employes  were  involved.  In  1919,  for  example,  five 
times  as  many  disputes  were  recorded  as  in  1927  involving 
ten  times  as  many  disputants. 

With  this  decline  in  the  aggressiveness  of  labor  has  come, 
also — probably  both  as  cause  and  effect — a  decline  in  the 
membership  of  American  trade  unions.  According  to  figures 
collected  by  Ruth  Budinoff  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc., 
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While  the  prosperity  of  the  wage-earner  who  happens  to  be  employed  fills  streets  around 
big  industrial  plants  with  workers'  cars  at  quitting  time 
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American  labor  organizations  had  1,200,000  fewer  members 
in  1927  than  they  had  at  the  peak  of  their  success  in  1920, 
— a  decline  of  about  20  per  cent.  The  greatest  falling  off, 
however,  occurred  in  1921  and  1922.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  in  membership,  although  in  proportion 
to  total  population  the  number  of  workers  organized  has 
declined  even  of  late  years. 

Such,  very  sketchily  etched,  are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  changes  that  have  come  upon  the  American 
worker.  As  to  its  inner  and  spiritual  significance  we  can 
at  best  debate  and  speculate.  The  radical  concentrates  his 
attention  on  the  remaining  areas  of  poverty  and  suffering 


For  the  rest,  he  points  to  the  declining  interest  the  worker 
takes  in  the  control  of  economic  destiny — to  the  Communist 
and  Socialist  an  irreparable  loss.  But  the  apologist  for 
things  as  they  are  retorts  that  this  very  apathy  proves  the 
worker  really  wants  only  enough  money  to  make  his  life 
richer  outside  the  work-shop  and  enough  leisure  to  enjoy  it, 
As  for  the  backward  areas  of  industry,  the  apologist  pleads 
for  time.  With  the  modernization  of  textiles,  coal  and 
farming  will  come  prosperity  for  labor  in  those  fields,  with 
greater  prosperity  all  around.  And,  as  for  unemployment, 
he  maintains  that  American  ingenuity  has  solved  knottier 
problems  than  that.  But  a  problem  it  obviously  remains. 
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or  thirty  years  ago,  "business 
standards  were  characterized  by  the  phrase 
'business  is  business,'  with  the  implication 
that  whatever  means  succeeded  were  the 
right  ones."  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
cigar-chewing,  back-slapping,  boys-have-yer- 
heard-this-one  type  of  salesman  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
sales  manager  was  little  more  than  a  glorified  salesman  who 
was  a  past  master  at  "being  friendly  with  the  trade."  In 
spite  of  this  over-friendliness  among  salesmen,  an  air  of 
secrecy  and  mystery  enshrouded  business-  procedure.  Deals 
were  put  through  on  the  quiet  and  what  happened  in  the 
way  of  extra  compensation  between  inside  purchasing  agent 
and  outside  manufacturer  was  not  spread  on  the  record. 
How  old-fashioned  and  out-dated  it  sounds !  Its  very  aspect 
of  antiquity  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  real  advance. 
Henry  S.  Dennison,  one  of  the  country's  notable  industrial 
managers,  is  positive  of  this  advance.  In  the  section  on 
management  which  he  prepared  for  the  Hoover  survey  of 
Recent  Economic  Changes,  he  unfolds  a  graphic  panorama 
of  what  has  transpired  in  this  field  since  the  war. 

Anyone  out  of  grammar  school  can  write  on  present-day 
business  management,  just  as  anyone  can  write  something 
or  other  on  art  or  justice  or  bird  life  in  the  Rockies.  The 
point  is,  of  course,  that  what  they  write  reduces  the  world 
stock  of  good  white  paper,  and  achieves  nothing  more.  Not 
one  person  in  a  million — I  think  the  ratio  should  really  be 
one  person  in  ten  million — could  summarize  his  findings 
on  the  subject  with  the  brevity,  fairness  and  discernment 
which  Mr.  Dennison  has  applied. 

If  you  are  a  super-business  man  and  calculate  precisely 
that  you  have  just  fourteen  minutes  to  give  to  the  subject, 
I  suggest  you  stop  reading  this  brief  summary  and  read 
the  chapter  itself.  I  venture  to  say  that  your  experience 
will  more  or  less  parallel  mine.  When  the  manuscript  was 
given  to  me  for  review,  my  thoughts  ran  about  like  this: 
"Here  is  a  piece  of  research  which  is  probably  tightly 
written,  somewhat  abstruse,  filled  with  figures  and  (I  am 
ashamed  to  admit  the  thought)  maybe  rather  dry.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  read  it  at  one  or  two  sittings,  I  think  I 
shall  divide  it  into  sections  and  read  twenty  pages  a  day. 
If  I  find  the  going  too  hard,  I  can  cut  my  daily  assignment 
to  fifteen  pages." 

What  happened?    I  read  twenty-five  pages  on  the  train 


to  Stamford,  six  pages  on  the  Elevated,  three  pages  in  a 
taxi-cab  and  one  page  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue 
and  Thirty-eighth  Street  while  waiting  for  the  policeman's 
whistle.  That  was  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day,  I 
finished  it  at  one  sitting.  And  now,  while  turning  it  over 
in  my  mind,  I  realize  that  there  was  not  one  trivial  or  ir- 
relevant word  in  that  chapter.  It  was  a  task,  finely  conceived 
and  almost  perfectly  accomplished.  No  manager  should  fail 
to  drink  deep  at  this  Pierian  spring  of  business  experience. 
In  considering  the  development  of  the  new  art  of  business 
management  in  the  brief  decade  since  the  war,  Mr.  Dennison 
pictures  first  the  changes  forced  upon  managers,  or  made  of 
our  own  free  will — changes  that  at  first  appear  almost  un- 
believable in  their  scope  and  influence.  They  involve  in  the 
first  place,  a  change  of  attitude  toward  business  by  business 
managers  themselves.  Mr.  Dennison  says:  "The  last  few 
years  have  been  extremely  favorable  in  many  ways  for  the 
development  of  those  intellectual,  moral  and  social  attitudes 
which  lead  toward  high  professional  standing.  The  situation 
of  today  holds  all  the  opportunity  anyone  could  desire  for 
the  wholesome  development  of  business  management  into  a 
great  profession." 

WHEN  business  broke  its  chrysalis  of  pettiness  and 
cast  off  its  sense  of  inferiority,  much  of  the  old 
caveat  emptor  attitude  was  swept  away.  The  speculative 
guess-work,  shrewd  as  it  often  was,  succumbed  to  the  newer, 
more  scientific  approach.  As  science  and  research  crept  into 
business  management,  more  and  more  thoughtful  men  were 
attracted  to  a  study  of  its  problems.  Dr.  Thomas  Nixon 
Carver  of  Harvard  wittily  described  an  aspect  of  this  change 
when  he  wrote:  "Our  millionaires  are  not,  as  a  rule,  fat- 
necked,  pot-bellied  and  pop-eyed;  they  are  generally  lean 
men  who  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  hard-working  students 
who  burn  much  midnight  oil.  They  seem  to  suggest  a  diet 
of  crackers  and  milk  rather  than  of  rich  viands  and  costly 
wines." 

What  has  been  the  effect  upon  business  management  of 
the  gradual  change  in  attitude  during  the  past  decade?  The 
change  has  shown  its  influence  in  all  the  fundamentals  and 
in  most  of  the  details  of  modern  business  methods.  In  the 
set-up  of  business  administration,  greater  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  a  better  functioning  internal  structure.  Instead 
of  the  previous  one-man  control  there  has  been  a  decided 
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dency  to  functionalize  and  coordinate.  Research  men, 
ff  men,  personnel  men,  operating  men  cannot  effectively 
rry  on  their  work  without  knowing  how  their  particular 
blems  fit  into  the  organism  as  a  whole.  And  so  the 

:am-work  of  committees  is  called  into  play  in  order  to 
rrelate  these  various  activities.  Curiously  enough,  there 
ipears  to  be  less  use  of  committees  in  very  large  and  very 
:all  companies.  This  is  understandable  in  the  case  of  very 
all  concerns  but  not  so  clear  in  the  case  of  very  large  ones. 
A  totally  new  set  of  activities  has  come  into  being  in  the 
Id  of  executive  control.  They  include  a  study  of  executive 
hnique  itself,  planning  the  future  course  of  the  company, 
dgeting  sales,  manufacturing  and  office  requirements,  and 
number  of  other  like  refinements  which  were  unheard  of 
ifore  the  days  of  hand-to-mouth  buying.  As  Mr.  Dennison 

ptly   puts    it,    "Modern    hand-to-mouth    buying   has    made 

and-to-mouth  thinking  impossible." 
In  the  field  of  manufacturing,  the  advance  has  been  even 

nore    marked.     Productivity    has    increased,     not    because 

workers  have  been  driven  harder  but  because  of  "the  intro- 


could  be  found  no  single  impelling  force  which  drove  man- 
agement to  its  recent  rapid  technical  progress,  though  well 
up  in  the  list  stands  the  influence  of  higher  wages." 

A  glance  at  the  recent  past  will  show  how  true  this  state- 
ment is.  You  remember  that  soon  after  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  employers  everywhere  started  an  agitation  for  lower 
wages.  "We  must  'liquidate  labor',"  they  said.  The  demand 
became  more  and  more  insistent  until  a  real  offensive  was 
launched  against  the  labor  unions  under  the  so-called  Amer- 
ican Open-Shop  Plan.  The  campaign  failed.  Wages  re- 
mained high.  Industry  was  temporarily  at  a  stand-still ;  then, 
let  it  be  said  to  the  great  credit  of  employers,  a  super-human 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  wheels  of  industry  turn  in  spite 
of  these  same  high  wages.  They  have  been  turning  faster 
and  faster,  ever  since.  The  faster  they  have  turned,  the 
lower  costs  have  become.  High  wages,  then,  which  were 
to  plunge  our  industries  into  bankruptcy  in  1921  are  now 
seen  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  our  present 
industrial  boom  in  1929.  Owen  D.  Young  in  a  recent 
speech  said : 
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duction  of  new  machines,  the  better  internal  arrangement 
of  factories,  more  rigid  specification  of  quality  of  materials, 
changes  in  the  basic  attitude  between  employer  and  employe, 
shortened  learning  periods  and  reduced  labor  turnover." 
Mr.  Dennison  then  makes  a  significant  statement:  "There 


Slowly  we  are  learning  that  low  wages  for  labor  do  not 
necessarily  mean  high  profits  for  capital.  We  are  learning 
that  an  increasing  wage  level  is  wholly  consistent  with  a 
diminishing  price  level.  We  are  learning  that  productivity  of 
labor  is  not  measured  alone  by  the  hours  of  work,  nor  even  by 
the  test  of  physical  fatigue  in  a  particular  job.  When  zest 
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departs,    labor    becomes    drudgery.      When    exhaustion    enters, 
labor  becomes  slavery. 

IN  spite  of  our  remarkable  technological  advance,  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  displaced  and  unused  labor 
still  remains.  The  statement  is  true  that  never  before  have 
so  many  laborers  received  such  high  wages,  if  you  add  the 
clause — "while  they  are  working."  When  they  are  not 
working  (which  is  frequent),  the  situation  for  them  soon 
becomes  critical.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Probably 
never  before  in  the  history  of  civilized  mankind,  has  the 
job  of  the  unskilled  laborer  been  more  a  matter  of  hazard 
than  it  is  today.  Loss  of  his  job  may  be  exacted  at  any 
moment.  He  holds  it  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to 
hour.  He  is  usually  replaced  with  ease  by  hundreds  of 
others,  anxious  to  supplant  him.  The  nature  of  present-day 
industry  is  such  as  to  make  large  scale  unemployment  almost, 
inevitable.  Labor  is  grouped  into  gigantic,  independent  units, 
and  into  sub-division  of  processes  so  that  a  collapse  in  one 
unit  or  a  slowing  down  in  another  can  cause  widespread 
dislocation  of  employment.  Periods  of  prosperity  and  de- 
pression are  general,  not  local.  What  chances  has  the  indi- 
vidual, unskilled  laborer  to  cope  with  conditions  such  as 
these?  Managers  are  vitally  interested  in  these  conditions 
as  a  business  problem  per  se  because  laborers  are  consumers 
as  well  as  producers.  When  the  worker's  income  ceases, 
the  country's  buying  power  is,  by  that  amount,  impaired. 

Marketing  management  has  passed  through  the  same  cycle 
toward  closer  control  and  more  scientific  co-ordination  as 
have  manufacturing  and  business  administration.  Selling  costs 
have  increased,  to  be  sure,  but  largely  because  of  more  ex- 
tensive research  and  more  refined  analysis  of  selling  territories 
as  well  as  because  of  keener  competition. 

The  number  of  mergers  has  increased,  especially  since  1922, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  large-scale  operation 
is  as  effective  in  bringing  about  economies  as  has  been  claimed. 
The  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  often  these  potential 
economies  are  more  than  offset  by  losses  in  efficiency. 

SOME  of  Mr.  Dennison's  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at  byf  other  routes.  Professor  Dexter  S.  Kimball's 
chapter  on  Changes  in  New  and  Old  Industries  and  Pro- 
fessor Willard  F.  Thorp's  section  on  The  Changing  Struc- 
ture of  Industry  set  forth  in  elaborate  detail  many  of  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Dfennison  merely  mentions  or  discusses  at 
considerable  length.  It  all  comes  to  the  same  result.  Pro- 
ducing and  marketing  management  have  been  profoundly 


influenced  by  the  aftermath  of  war  and  the  change  in  th( 
price  curve  that  came  as  one  of  the  war's  results. 

The  survey  covers  a  wide  variety  of  other  trends,  par- 
ticularly those  in  advertising  as  a  whole,  merchandising 
office  management,  personnel  work,  association  activities,  em- 
ploye stock  representation,  and  the  like.  They  raise  toe 
many  queries  to  be  discussed  in  my  allotted  space. 

There  is  one  criticism — and  only  one — which  I  am  able 
to  make  of  this  survey.  It  is  that  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  almost  entirely  upon  the  favorable  aspects  of  businea 
management.  There  is  little  or  no  discussion  of  strikes,  of 
unfair  practices  by  certain  types  of  employers,  or  even 
short  mention  of  such  break-downs  in  management  as  now 
exist  in  the  coal  and  other  industries.  Our  prosperity  has 
its  darker  side.  If  we  managers  are  to  be  scientists  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  we  must  face  the  shadows  as  well 
as  bathe  in  the  sunlight  of  our  good  deeds.  Only  so  can 
we  cut  our  way  to  the  core  of  each  difficulty. 

Even  if  this  criticism  is  valid,  it  affects  only  to  a  slight 
degree  all  the  illuminating  experience  which  has  been  crowdec 
into  the  pages  of  this  chapter.  No  one  can  read  these  pages 
without  being  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  business  manage- 
ment is  taking  its  rank  among  the  important  arts  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  Management,  "the  continuous  adjustment 
and  steering  of  our  business  machinery,"  is  becoming  more 
complex,  more  concerned  with  conflicting  needs  and  purposes 
If  that  means  anything,  it  means  that  a  higher  and  higher 
order  of  intelligence  is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  type  o: 
problems  with  which  managers  are  now  faced. 

"V\7  7HETHER  we  like  it  or  not,  we  might  as  wel 
^^/  admit  that  industrialism  is  here  to  stay,  at  least 
during  our  lives,  and  the  face  of  the  world  will  be  made 
over  in  accordance  with  the  trends  of  a  more  or  less 
mechanized  society.  We  still  have  it  within  our  power  to 
steer  these  trends  toward  a  more  happy  and  creative  life  for 
huge  masses  of  mankind,  or  let  the  wheels  revolve  at  will 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

Honestly  thoughtful  people  are  at  our  heels,  questioning, 
criticizing,  condemning  us.  If  management  is  to  come  of 
age  and  rank  with  other  noble  arts,  we  must  recognize  our 
obligation.  This  is  no  time  to  pursue  entirely  our  selfish 
ends  while  practices,  foreign  to  our  aspirations,  are  becoming 
crystallized  in  the  business  fabric.  We  must  plunge  our- 
selves wholeheartedly  into  the  rough-and-tumble  struggle 
and  hope  that,  by  our  efforts,  there  may  emerge  a  fairer 
world  in  which  to  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 


The  Merchant— and  His  New  Plural  Forms 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


merchant  opens  the  door  to  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  section  on  Marketing.  He  is  not  the 
merchant  of  the  dictionary.  He  is  the  quite 
recent  merchant,  or  "merchandiser,"  evolved 
out  of  the  science  of  management  as  applied 
to  the  problems  of  distribution.  By  definition 
he  is  Henry  S.  Dennison's  merchant  and  therefore  a  "func- 
tional" merchant.  His  role  in  the  marketing  process  is  at 
once  so  important  and  so  recently  recognized  that  Mr. 


Copeland  hails  him  as  "one  of  the  most  noteworthy  mar- 
keting developments  during  the  period." 

Certainly  he  is  by  all  odds  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ment recorded  in  the  pages  of  this  study,  for  he  is  the  only 
one  discussed  in  terms  of  function.  We  shall  find  records 
of  new  commodities  that  have  come  into  the  market,  from 
radio  sets  to  electrical  refrigerators,  of  shifts  in  fashions,  of 
installment  selling  and  hand-to-mouth  buying,  of  chain  stores 
and  cooperative  marketing  associations;  but  with  incidental 
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:ceptions  they  will  be  purely  quantitative  records, — numbers          By  his  early  recognition  of  the  economic  and  social  im- 
efrigerators,  numbers  of  bushels  or  pounds  sold,  percent-      portance  of   the   rise  of   the   merchant   as   already   defined, 
.^  of  commodity  distributed  by  chain  and  unit  stores;  but      Mr.    Copeland    has    himself    prompted    these   observations. 

lot  again  shall  we  be  told  what  special  func-  Tatmo-  h,'c  ,-nll,.,...;™  „*  ~»*__:-i-  — 1_.^ 

ion   in   the  national  marketing  organism  in- 
allment    selling,    or    cooperative    marketing 
ciations,  or  chain  stores  subserve.    Never 
gain  shall  we  have  time  in  the  hurried  mar- 
hailing  of  quantitative  statistics  out  of  trade 
Journals,  research  studies  and  government  re- 
»rts,  to  stop  and  ask  this  or  that  variant  from 
he  art  of  the  primitive  bartering  trader :  What 
do  you  do  and  how  did  you  get  that  way? 
Mr.  Copeland,  in  his  definition,  paraphrases 
Ir.  Dennison.    But  I  particularly  like  those 
jitences  in  Mr.  Dennison's  statement  before 
he   Taylor   Society   in    December,    1927,   j" 
vhich   he   lets   you   see   his   merchandiser   in 
icess  of  evolution: 


In   the   history   of   the   professions   there   is   a 
(noticeable  trend  from  generalization  to  special- 
ization    and    ultimately   to    coordination    of    the 
(two.    Thus  years   ago   the   field   of   engineering 
j  consisted   of    only    one    branch.     In    time    civil 
I  engineers  were  separated  from  the  main  branch 
purely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  distinguish 
I  the    activities    of   surveyors    in    civil    life    from 
surveyors  who  were  part  of  the  military.    And 
then   the    Industrial   Revolution,    and   later    the 
recognition   of    the    line    and   staff    principle    as 
applied    to    the    factory    system,    broke    up    the 
engineering  profession  into  about  as  many  units 
of  specialization  as  there  are  staff  functions  to 
be  performed.  .  .  . 

Sales  management  has  repeated  the  essentials 
of  the  history  of  engineering.  Out  of  the  func- 
tions that  have  evolved  from  the  general  field 
of  management,  there  is  to  be  recognized  one 
as  standing  as  a  coordinating  force  between  the 
job  of  selling  goods  and  the  job  of  manufactur- 
ing the  goods  to  be  sold.  The  function  which 
has  been  so  separated  is,  in  general,  to  provide 
that  the  goods  manufactured  are  of  proper 
quality  and  in  proper  varieties,  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  sold  at  prices  best  suited  to  the 
market.  This  is  the  function  which  we  of  the 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  term  mer- 
chandising. 

If  one  could  penetrate  the  wall  of  quanti- 
tative statistics  and  get  at  the  why  of  the 
existence  of  cooperative  marketing  associations, 
chain  stores  and  the  like  in  terms  of  economic 
functions,  we  should  be  able  to  judge  in  what 
direction  and  to  what  purpose  recent  economic 
changes  are  tending.  Certainly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "merchandiser,"  in  terms  of  Mr. 
Dennison's  definition,  is  clear  gain  and  justifies 
Mr.  Copeland's  observation  that  it  is  a  note- 
worthy development  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  some  analogous  and 
equally  significant  functional  developments  ac- 
count for  the  growth  of  installment  selling 
and  of  chain  store  distribution.  But  to  foot 
up  the  mere  volume  of  installment  buying,  or 
of  chain  store  sales,  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  whether  we  are  confronting  real  advances 
in  the  functional  evolution  of  the  marketing 
organism,  or  whether  it  is  again  a  case  of  mere 
bigness  trampling  down  quality. 


I 


Strip  of  the  first  film — 
about  rayon — of  the  Ra- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  for  training 
the  salesforces  of  its 
member  stores 


Taking  his  collection  of  materials  on  market- 
ing as  a  whole — and  it  is  an  impressive  col- 
lection— one  is  struck  by  the  absence  in  the 
available  literature  of  data  which  would  per- 
mit the  appraisal  of  recent  economic  changes 
in  the  field  of  commodity  distribution  in  terms 
of  function.  Here  the  merchandiser  stands 
alone.  After  introducing  him,  Mr.  Copeland 
is  constrained  by  the  limitation  of  time  and 
material  to  tell  us  what  has  happened  rather 
than  why. 

There  are  the  spectacular  changes  in  demand 
which  have  come  with  spectacular  invention. 
"Radio  sets  furnish  the  outstanding  example 
of  a  new  type  of  merchandise  placed  on  the 
market  with  an  almost  phenomenally  rapid 
increase  in  demand."  From  the  roofs  of  tene- 
ments on  New  York's  lower  East  Side  as 
well  as  from  ranches  and  towns,  radio  an- 
tennae proclaim  the  magic  of  a  new  art  and 
a  new  industry.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  stands  the  record  of  the  declining 
fortunes  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  industries. 
In  woolen  and  worsted  factories,  equipped  to 
manufacture  enough  cloth  for  ankle-length 
garments,  machines  stood  idle  as  women 
raised  their  skirts  from  ankle  to  knee.  Furs 
came  in  with  silk  hosiery  and  further  cur- 
tailed the  demand  for  woolens.  In  1927  the 
consumption  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 
amounted  to  only  $656,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  a  manufacturing  capacity  of 
$i,75O,OOO,OOO. 

'Between  these  extremes,  electrical  household 
appliances  kept  in  steadily  increasing  demand. 
Here  the  electrical  refrigerator  was  the  most 
conspicuous  boomer,  increasing  in  numbers 
from  27,000  in  January,  1923,  to  755,000  in 
January,  1928.  In  spite  of  their  equally  great 
convenience,  electrical  cooking  ranges  have 
made  no  comparable  advance.  There  is  ob- 
viously here  some  unrevealed  correlation 
between  appliances  in  use  and  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  the  domestic  consumer.  Elec- 
tricity as  a  commodity  and  the  methods  and 
terms  of  its  distribution  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Copeland's  study. 

The  capacity  of  the  American  public  to  buy 
automobiles  would  seem  to  be  limitless.  In 
his  study  of  transportation,  W.  J.  Cunning- 
ham records  that  the  public  investment  in 
motor  vehicles  and  hard-surfaced  roads  now 
exceeds  its  investment  in  railways  and  railroad 
equipment.  The  number  of  employes  in  the 
automotive  industry  and  highway  transporta- 
tion exceeds  those  engaged  in  railway  service. 
Whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the  automobile 
industry  has  very  wide  incidental  effects  on 
scores  of  other  industries.  Mr.  Copeland  notes 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  marketing  develop- 
ments the  shift  from  the  open  to  the  closed 
car  and  its  all-year-round  use,  which  have  not 


only  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  plate  glass,  upholstery 
materials,  gasoline,  lubricants  and  tires,  but  have  also  created 
an  almost  new  market  for  alcohol,  glycerine  and  other 
non-freezing  preparations. 

INVENTION,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  radio  and  the 
electric  ice  machine,  is  a  foremost  factor  in  developing 
new  demands.  It  is  the  difficult  business  of  the  merchant  to 
appraise  the  availability  of  such  devices  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer.  But  an  element  in  the  marketing 
situation  which  puts  a  severer  test  upon  his  skill  as  an 
appraiser  and  prophet  of  demand  is  that  intangible,  capri- 
cious thing,  style  or  fashion.  "Without  belittling  the  need 
for  economy  in  production,  the  experience  of  recent  years 
has  especially  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  first  requisite  to 
success  for  an  individual  company  or  an  industry  is  to  be 
able  to  cater  effectively  to  the  demands  of  customers."  Let 
the  tide  of  fashion  begin  to  run  against  a  commodity,  neither 
price-cutting  nor  advertising  can  stop  it.  Once  it  began  to 
run  to  fancy  prints,  gingham  cloth  became  a  drug  on  the 
market.  Novelty  styles  in  women's  shoes  swept  black  kid 
shoes  into  the  discard.  Mr.  Copeland  does  not  go  into  the 
question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  irrational  shifts  in 
demand  are  fostered  by  the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
themselves.  These  whimsical  changes  in  fashion  may  some 
day  turn  out  to  be  less  whimsical  than  to  the  uninitiate 
they  now  appear. 

Automobiles  and  hard-surfaced  highways  are  urbanizing 
the  country-side,  widening  trading  and  shopping  areas  and 
changing  the  buying  habits  of  consumers  everywhere.  The 
cross-roads  and  village  stores  are  disappearing  with  the 
fourth-class  post-offices.  The  average  trading  area  for  con- 
sumers outside  of  the  urban  districts  has  been  increased  by 
the  automobile  from  five  or  six  miles  to  thirty  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  This  widening  of  the  shopping  radius  has 
tended  to  develop  specialization  in  merchandising — using  that 
term  here  in  the  ordinary  dictionary  sense — and  has  begun 
to  give  a  metropolitan  air  to  the  main  street  in  the  county 
court-house  town  or  other  flourishing  trade  centers.  Mail- 
order houses  have  felt  the  change  as  well  as  the  cross-roads 
store  to  such  an  extent  that  the  largest  of  them  have  recently 
launched  chains  of  retail  stores.  Not  only  do  the  "chains" 
grow  in  response  to  the  widening  shopping  radius,  but  they 
themselves  are  a  factor  in  drawing  customers  from  afar. 
Independent  retailers  are  quoted  as  saying  that  their  sales 
have  increased  and  their  customers  have  come  from  greater 
distances  since  the  chains  opened  up  shop. 

MR.  COPELAND  discusses  the  chains  at  considerable 
length  as  among  the  most  significant  of  recent  mar- 
keting developments,  although  the  oldest  of  the  present  chain 
store  systems  is  more  than  fifty  years  old.  He  seems  to  share 
the  apprehension  of  the  small  independent  merchant  that 
the  chains  are  examples  of  size  destroying  quality.  While 
"no  data  are  available  on  the  changes  in  the  number  of  unit 
stores,"  he  assumes  that  the  chains  have  been  displacing 
unit  stores  because  they  "have  expanded  more  rapidly  than 
general  business."  In  accounting  for  this  growth,  he  stresses 
the  fact  that  the  period  since  1922  has  been  one  of  price 
competition  and  that  chain  stores  have  thrived  on  price 
competition.  As  their  volume  of  sales  increased,  they  were 
able,  he  says,  to  exert  pressure  on  manufacturers  in  highly 
competitive  markets  and  thus  to  secure  special  concessions 
and  discounts,  advertising  allowances  and  the  like.  Among 
the  external  influences  affecting  their  growth,  he  notes  the 


influx  of  new  capital  resulting  from  the  activity  of  invest- 
ment bankers  in  promoting  chains  in  order  to  obtain  securities 
for  sale  during  the  stock  market  boom.  This  activity  of 
investment  bankers  in  the  chain-store  field  was  particularly 
great  in  1926  and  1927,  the  years  during  which  the  growth 
of  the  chains  was  most  rapid. 

Do  such  inferences  explain  the  growth  of  the  chains?- 
Or  is  that  growth  in  part  at  least  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  evolution  in  the  chains  of  new  functional  developments 
such  as  that  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dennison's  merchant?  For 
example,  I  am  told  by  the  representative  of  a  great  chain: 
that  the  functional  specialization  of  the  traffic  department:' 
and  traffic  manager  is  one  of  the  most  striking  developments 
in  chain  store  distribution.  The  mastery  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  route  and  rate  combinations  for  getting 
goods  by  the  most  direct  and  cheapest  routes  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  ultimate  consumer  has  resulted 
in  vast  economies  in  money  and  time.  Similarly,  Colonel 
Rorty  in  a  footnote  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  review  of  Mr. 
Copeland's  study,  declares  that  "one  of  the  most  significant 
results  arising  from  the  improvements  in  the  science  of 
management  has  been  an  increasing  ability  to  secure  from 
large  units,  or  chains,  the  type  of  individual  efficiency  that 
a  few  years  ago  could  be  secured  only  in  the  small  organi- 
zation working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  competent 
employer-owner."  Education  and  personnel  training  as  well 
as  accountancy  supervision  and  control  have  been  undergoing 
very  highly  specialized  functional  evolution.  It  is  questions 
such  as  these  that  merely  quantitative  statistics  of  growth  fail 
to  answer.  Yet  one  has  the  feeling  that  it  is  in  this  field 
of  functional  evolution  that  the  important  economic  changes 
of  recent  years  will,  on  further  research,  be  found. 

THIS  feeling  grows  as  one  turns  from  changes  in  dis- 
tribution as  illustrated  by  the  chains  and  the  growth  of 
agricultural  cooperatives  to  such  matters  as  installment  selling 
and  advertising.  Here  the  figures  of  volume,  even  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  errors  in  estimates,  are  huge.  But 
precisely  what  are  the  recent  developments  in  installment 
selling  and  advertising  as  functions  of  distribution,  these 
figures,  of  course,  do  not  show.  I  stress  this  point  not  in 
criticism  of  Mr.  Copeland.  He  has  done  a  valiant  job  in 
bringing  together  so  much  "external"  evidence  of  economic 
growth  and  change.  If,  however,  this  information  is  to  have 
any  practical  value  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  changing 
distribution  as  an  essential  functioning  part  of  our  body 
politic,  it  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  whole  series  of 
studies  of  the  type  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dennison's  paper  on 
merchandising. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  for  example,  in  his  luminous  review  of 
recent  railroad  history,  notes  as  especially  significant  the 
better  personnel  practices  which  have  resulted  in  better 
morale  which  in  turn  has  resulted  in  greatly  improved  pro- 
ductive efficiency  on  the  part  of  railroad  employes.  It  is  only 
recently  that  executives  have  come  to  appreciate  the  economic 
importance  of  psychology  in  the  growth  of  the  science  and 
art  of  management.  In  industry  as  well  as  education  we  need 
to  know  more  about  intelligence  and  how  it  can  be  made  to 
count  in  the  development  and  social  utilization  of  our 
economic  and  technical  resources.  We  need  to  verify  in 
detail  Mr.  Mitchell's  general  proposition  that  progress  is 
the  measure  of  our  application  of  intelligence  to  the  complex 
problems  of  organized  living. 

It  is  to  such  studies  that  one  must  hope  this  swift  inventory 
of  our  economic  resources  -and  equipment  may  presently  lead. 


MISSOURI 


The  Banker-and  His  Clientele 


By  MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER 


(HE  business  man  long  ago  accustomed  him- 
self to  play  second  fiddle  when  the  banker 
was  around.    Recent  changes,  however,  have 
gradually  lifted  the  business  man  to  a  plane 
of   social    and    economic    equality    with    the 
banker.    For  a  time,  the  banker  has  found 
I:  necessary  to  get  off  his  pedestal  and  accustom  himself  to 
"'  II  out  and   ring  door-bells  to  invite  the  business  man   to 
lime   to   the   bank   to   borrow   money.     Big   business   men, 
1  Ipre    affluent    than    ever    before,    have    learned    to    turn 
|j)wn    the    supplications    of    the    eager    lenders,    informing 
em  glibly  that  they  have  no  use  for  the   banker's  com- 
lodity — credit. 

j  With  the  tables  turned,  the  prestige  of  the  business 
iecutive  has  enormously  increased.  Instead  of  living,  as  in 
ie  past,  by  virtue  of  the  favor  shown  by  the  banker,  he  rfow 
is  the  upper  hand  and  feels  that  he  is  doing  something  for 
ie  banker  in  giving  him  an  account.  There  is  keen  com- 
:tition  among  banks  to  get  the  patronage  of  solvent,  well- 
lanaged  concerns. 

One  era  is  closed  and  a  new  one  opened.  A  story  is  told 
If  a  would-be  borrower  of  the  former  period  who  discovered 
lat  a  banker  on  whom  he  called  had  a  glass  eye.  A  friend 
sked  him  how  he  detected  it,  and  he  replied :  "That  eye 
joked  sympathetic."  Between  1922  and  1927,  however, 
.-ith  credit  in  superabundant  supply,  the  banker  looked 
leadingly  out  of  both  eyes. 

!  At  the  moment  tighter  money  conditions  are  somewhat 
I. Haying  the  relative  degradation  of  the  banker,  but  only  in 
Jiespect  to  weaker  and  smaller  business  men.  Big  business 
jmticipated  future  needs  for  capital  when  conditions  were 
;  >ropitious  for  raising  funds  advantageously. 

A  variety  of  factors  accounts  for  the  emancipation  of  busi- 

|  less  from  undue  dependence 

I  in  the  banks.    Greater  skill 

n   management    in   big   cor- 

;  porations,  which  have  taken 

over   a   larger   share   of   the 

total    volume   of   business,    is 

l>perhaps  the  basic  reason  for 

lithe    new    independence.     In 

former    times,    business    got 

jinto  the  banker's  hands  dur- 

fing    periods    of    stress    and 

jstrain.    After  the  deflation  of 

11920-21,  large  banks  had  to 

;set  up  hospitalization  depart- 

i1  ments  to  direct  the  affairs  of 

emaciated     debtor     concerns 

which  had  been  taken  over. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  was 

reflected      in      an      oft-told 

anecdote.      A    hard-boiled 

banker  remarked  to  a  heavily 

involved  borrower,  a  clothing 

man,  that  he  did  not  like  the 

clothing    business.     "If    you 


refuse  me  the  additional  loan,"  the  clothing  man  re- 
joined, "you  will  be  in  the  clothing  business  tomorrow." 
Great  banks  in  1920  and  1921  found  themselves  not  only 
in  the  clothing,  but  also  in  the  fur,  coffee,  general  export, 
and  miscellaneous  businesses. 

Premier  corporations  have  so  arranged  their  finances  in 
recent  years  of  favorable  security  markets  that  they  are  no 
longer  borrowers  of  bank  credit.  Instead  of  making  frequent 
short-term  loans  at  the  banks  during  periods  of  seasonal 
peak  activity,  such  companies  instead  either  sold  long-term 
bonds  or  shares  of  capital  stock  to  investors.  They  not  only 
provided  for  their  present  requirements,  but  also  anticipated 
future  wants.  For  the  time  being,  therefore,  many  corporate 
enterprises  not  only  have  sufficient  cash  to  meet  all  their 
requirements,  but  have  in  the  aggregate  a  vast  surplus  which 
they  are  lending  out  in  the  New  York  call  money  market  in 
competition  with  the  banks. 


I 


HE  SEARCH  /fe- SAFETY 

"A  far  wider  group  of  individuals  than  in  the  past  have 

become    capitalists."     From    a.    characteristic    advertisement 

offering    securities    to    the    public,    by    A.    C.    Allyn    &• 

Company  of  Chicago 
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N  their  contribution  of  a  chapter  on  Capital  Accumulation 
and  Investment  to  the  survey  of  Recent  Economic 
Changes,  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  banking  specialist  of  Harvard 
University,  and  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  assistant  federal 
reserve  agent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
in  alluding  to  the  new  independence  of  business  con- 
cerns, say: 

.  .  .  The  positive  control  over  the  conduct  of  industry  that 
bankers  may  exercise  is  determined  more  by  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  capital  relative  to  demand  than  by  the  actual 
amount  of  funds  that  are  made  available.  A  business  that  is 
in  a  weak  position,  whether  from  poor  earnings  or  faulty 
financial  structure,  may  be  obliged  to  follow  implicitly  the 
suggestions  of  bankers.  When  investment  funds  are  in  ample 
supply,  a  strong  business  enterprise  occupies  a  position  of 
satisfactory  independence. 

And  again: 

Business  in  this  period  has 
been  financed  less  by  bor- 
rowing from  banks  and  more 
by  borrowing  in  the  capital 
market  through  issues  of  se- 
curities. In  this  way  indi- 
vidual lenders  of  funds  have 
loaned  unusually  large  sums 
directly  to  industry  and  com- 
merce without  the  funds  going 
through  the  form  of  bank  de- 
posits. Industrial  requirements 
for  bank  loans  have  also  been 
lessened  by  the  prevailing 
custom  of  reducing  inventories 
to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

The  authors  hold,  however, 
that  business  has  received 
credit  indirectly  through  the 
banks  through  brokers'  loans 


and  other  collateral  loans. 
Their  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject is  timely  in  view  of  the 
widespread  debate  in  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  as  to 
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whether  brokers'  loans  represent  financing  of  purely  specu- 
lative operations.    The  authors  point  out: 

Indirectly,  collateral  loans  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  bank 
credit  for  business  purposes  on  a  stock  basis,  a  type  of  direct 
investment  by  banks  that  is  subject  to  legal  and  traditional 
restrictions.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  some  portion,  of  con- 
stantly varying  amount,  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  throughout  its  entire  history  has  been  supplied  by 
the  banks,  to  the  extent  that  steel  stock  has  been  accepted  as 
security  in  collateral  loans.  Since  by  and  large  a  business 
becomes  stronger  as  the  proportion  of  its  assets  financed  by 
shareholders  increases  relative  to  its  indebtedness,  collateral 
loans  in  contributing  to  this  result  are  performing  a  most 
useful  service  to  the  community. 

The  increase  in  collateral  loans  and  security  holdings  of 
banks  relative  to  commercial  loans  may  reflect  a  per- 
manent tendency  in  the  employment  of  bank  credit.  Im- 
provements in  methods  of  production  in  general  involve  the 
employment  of  increasing  amounts  of  capital  in  fixed  forms; 
seasonal  peaks  in  industry  are  being  reduced;  and  business 
organizations  of  large  size  are  occupying  a  widening  area  in 
the  field  of  production  and  merchandising.  These  developments 
favor  the  financing  of  the  resources  of  business  in  permanent 
ways  through  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  wide 
distribution  of  such  securities  among  investors.  This  is  a 
merchandising  activity  which  requires  large  funds  that  are 
mainly  secured  from  banks  by  means  of  collateral  loans.  When 
secured  for  this  purpose  the  collateral  loan  is  strictly  analogous 
to  a  commercial  loan.  It  is  serving  to  finance  an  operation  of 
the  borrower  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business 
will  shortly  be  completed,  and  followed  by  a  succession  of 
similar  operations  in  the  future. 

IN  tracing  the  monetary  trend  between  1922  and  1928, 
the  authors  reveal  that  the  facts  are  in  conflict  with 
certain  economic  dogmas.  For  example,  the  huge  gold 
imports  of  the  period,  contrary  to  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  quantity  theory  of  money,  caused  no  inflation  of  com- 
modity prices.  Commodity  prices  in  1928  were  only  10  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1921,  despite  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
in  bank  deposits  over  the  curtailed  total  of  that  earlier  year 
of  post-armistice  depression.  Accordingly,  the  authors  con- 
clude, throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  quantity  theory 
of  money  dogmatists,  "there  is  no  automatic  or  close 
mechanical  relationship  between  the  volume  of  bank  credit 
and  the  course  of  prices." 

The  authors  deny  that  the  Federal  Reserve  sterilized 
the  imported  gold,  insisting  that  the  normal  amount  of 
member  bank  expansion,  based  on  reserves,  took  place.  The 
avoidance  of  inflation,  however,  was  explained  on  the 
subjoined  grounds: 

1.  It  was   a  period   of   rapid   accumulation  of   savings,   and 
much  of  the   increase   in  bank   deposits  took   the   form   of   an 
increase  in  savings  deposits,  which  have  a  relatively  slow  rate 
of  turnover. 

2.  Commodity   prices    in   other   important   countries   of   the 
world  were   tending   to   decline   during   this   period   and   hence 
commodity  prices  in  this  country,  which  are  greatly  influenced 
by    conditions    in    world    commodity    markets,    met    resistance 
against  any  upward  movement. 

3.  The  general  prosperity  of  large  business  corporations  made 
the  securities  of  those  corporations  attractive  to  investors,  and 
much  of  the  additional  credit  was  employed  to  finance  active 
dealings  in  a  growing  volume  of  securities  at  rising  price  levels. 

4.  The  period  was  characterized  by  increases  in  wages  and 
salaries,  and  additional   amounts  of  credit  were   employed  for 
this  purpose. 

5.  Considerable    amounts    of   credit    found    their   way   into 
other  employment,  such  as  financing  a  huge  building  program, 
and  financing  appreciation  of  real  estate. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Federal  Reserve  policy  on  credit  ex- 
pansion, the  authors  feel  that  the  chief  influence  of  the 
banking  authorities  was  in  timing  the  expansion : 


The  relation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  the  goldt 
imports  of  this  period  may  be  summarized  by  saying  that  thi 
Reserve  System  did  not  sterilize  the  imported  gold,  but  allowec 
the  gold  to  have  its  usual  effect  in  bringing  about  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  credit.  This  increase  was  limited  to  a  primarj! 
credit  expansion,  that  is,  the  gold  was  used  only  once  for  « 
credit  expansion  at  the  time  when  the  member  banks  deposited: 
it  in  the  reserve  banks,  and  it  was  not  used  for  a  secondary, 
expansion;  that  is,  the  reserve  banks  did  not  utilize  the  addi- 
tional lending  power  which  they  derived  through  their  receipt! 
of  gold  during  the  period. 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  year  1922  and  the  middle 
of  1927,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  about  $902,000,000 
in  the  total  gold  stock  of  the  country.  The  increase,  which 
followed  rapid  gains  between  1915  and  1921,  was  greater 
than  the  increment  between  1900  and  1914.  The  banks 
used  some  of  the  new  gold  as  a  means  of  obtaining  from  thf 
Reserve  Banks  additional  currency  to  put  into  circulation, 
as  evidenced  by  a  gain  of  $285,000,000  in  money  in  circu- 
lation ;  they  employed  part  of  the  new  gold  to  repay  member 
banks  borrowing  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  as  revealed 
by  a  decrease  of  $278,000,000  in  Federal  Reserve  credit  in 
use;  however,  more  than  half — $582,000,000 — was  used  to 
increase  reserve  balances  of  member  banks  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks.  The  effect  of  this  on  credit  expansion  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  member  banks 
can  support  $10  to  $15  in  deposits,  both  time  and  demand, 
on  $i  deposited  as  reserves  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
From  June,  1921,  to  June,  1928,  bank  deposits  increased  by 
eighteen  billion  dollars.  Between  September  i,  1927,  and 
September  i,  1928,  a  reversal  of  the  tides  of  gold  move- 
ments resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  $500,000,0(00  of  the  precious 
metal,  curbing  the  factors  making  for  low  interest  rates. 
Thus  far  in  1929,  the  net  flow  of  gold  has  been  in  this 
direction  again. 

In  forecasting  the  future,  the  authors  indicate  that  the 
country  must  be  prepared  for  a  less  rapid  annual  increase  ii 
the  availability  of  credit,  saying: 

It  seems  probable  that  this  country  must  adjust  itself  to 
smaller  annual  increase  in  bank  reserves  than  has  been  availal 
recently.    The   method   of   adjustment  cannot  be   predicted 
advance  but  may  well  be  given  careful  study.    It  may  be  th 
continued  economy  of  currency  circulation  will  help  solve  tl 
problem ;  perhaps  a  revision  of  the  law  is  desirable  to  liberal! 
the   provisions    of    the    Reserve   Act   concerning   collateral   f 
Federal    Reserve   notes.     If   these  notes   were   secured   by 
general   assets   of  the   Reserve   Banks,   rather  than  by  speci 
types  of  assets,  considerable  amounts  of  gold  would  be  releas 
It  may  be  that  a  less  rapid  increase  in  bank  credit  than  in  t 
last  five  years  would  be  eventually  more  wholesome;  for  it 
yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  increase  has  sowed  seeds  of  troub! 
which  have  not  yet  fully  grown. 

THE    following    factors    are    listed    as    those    of    i 
portance   which    will    condition    the   future   supply 
bank  reserves: 

1.  Although  no  withdrawal  is  in  sight  as  large  as  the  recent 
French   movement,   other   countries   still   hold   in   this   countr 
large  liquid  balances,  which  are  subject  to  withdrawal. 

2.  With    other   countries    eager    takers   of    gold,    it   is   un 
certain    how   much,    if    any,   of   each   year's   new    output   will 
flow  here. 

3.  The  normal  growth  of  credit  and  currency  in  this  countr. 
to  care  for  the  increasing  needs  of  trade  calls  for  additions  to 
our    reserves    of    about    $50,000,000    to   $100,000,000    a    year, 
although  this  is  very  difficult  to  forecast. 

4.  If  the  $650,000,000  of  national  bank  notes  now  in  circu- 
lation were  retired  and  replaced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
collateraled    perforce    by   gold,    this   operation   would   lock   up 
$650,000,000  of  gold. 

5.  If  the  unsecured  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  were  retired 


,    fd  replaced  by   Federal   Reserve  notes,   collateraled  by  gold, 
hf.  nw  additional  $150,000,000  would  be  required. 

The  period  under  consideration  has  been  marked  by  a 
1 » prit^-odigious  rate  of  saving.    The  broader  investment  habits 
fe  had  significant  social,  as  well  as  economic  ramifications, 
far  wider  group  of  individuals  than  in  the  past  have  be- 
Vtme  capitalists.    Higher  real  wages  and  general  gains  in 
itional    wealth    have    made    the    popular    adventures    in 
rity-buying  feasible.    Corporations  have  encouraged  the 
of  the  new  investor,  through  offering  shares  directly  to 
itomers  on  the  partial  payment  plan  and  through  selling 
rities    to    employes    at    price    concessions    and    on    easy 
fcrms. 

t  jgjj  In   the   five-year   period   ending  in   June,    1927,   an   un- 
recedented    amount    of    new    security    issues — more    than 
2,000,000,000 — was   created   and   sold.    After   deducting 
..fffsetting   items,   such   as  government   debt   retirement   and 
'urchase    of    securities    by    banks,    it    appears,    that    $13,- 
-.00,000,000  was  sold  to  institutions  and  to  individual  in- 
4', J festers  other  than  commercial  banks,  an  annual  average  of 
ire  than  $2,500,000,000.    In   pre-war  years,   the  annual 
•erage  was  well  under  $2,000,000,000. 
Since  the  winter  of  1928,  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
ave  intermittently  sought  to  check  the  rapid  flow  of  credit 
to  speculative  channels.    Of   late  there   has  been   a  con- 
icuously  wide  disparity  between  interest  rates  on  brokers' 
,ns  and  those  on  commercial  loans.    Business  was  favored 
ith  lower  rates  than  speculators  through  the  earlier  period 
ider  study.    For  the  period  as  a  whole,  commercial  paper 
ites  were  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  preceding  twenty- 
>ur  years,  but  interest  rates  for  time  and  call  loans  against 
:k  exchange  collateral   (which  are  employed  in  specula- 
ion)    and  yields  on  both  bonds  and  common  stocks  were 
igher  than  in  the  preceding  years.    In  commenting  on  the 
isparity,  the  authors  offer  this  explanation : 

The  first  is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
mercial    paper    is    eligible    for    rediscount    at    the    Federal 
i  ItKeServe  Banks,  whereas  loans  on  stock  exchange  collateral  are 
not    eligible,    and    under    these    conditions    it    is    natural    that 


member  banks  should  discriminate  in  favor  of  commercial 
paper.  The  second  explanation  is  found  in  the  relative  demand 
for  these  two  types  of  loans  in  recent  years. 

During  this  period  of  record  breaking  prosperity  for  well 
managed  urban  banks,  there  was  a  heavy  mortality  among 
rural  banks.  Between  1921-1927,  4,513  banks  suspended 
payment.  Of  these  559  were  later  reopened.  The  total 
deposits  of  the  failed  banks  reached  $1,151,000,000,  an 
average  of  only  $291,000  for  each  bank.  More  than  26,000 
banks  are  still  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  legal  inhibitions,  there  is  now  a  marked 
tendency  to  amalgamate  banks,  either  through  formal  con- 
solidations or  through  groupings  in  chains  owned  by  holding 
companies.  The  resultant  banks  are  unspecialized  institu- 
tions— virtually  department  stores  of  finance.  The  New 
York  banks,  whose  shares  have  had  a  prodigious  advance, 
are  recognized  as  the  instruments  through  which  America 
exercises  its  new  primacy  in  world  financial  affairs.  Banking 
has  accordingly  become  an  increasingly  lucrative  career. 
Income  statistics  reveal  that  bank  salaries  had  the  largest 
increase  during  the  period  under  consideration. 

Incidentally,  data  on  national  income  support  the  view 
that  these  have  been  years  of  prosperity,  despite  slight  re- 
cessions of  business  in  1924  and  1927.  In  his  contribution 
of  a  chapter  on  the  National  Income  and  Its  Distribution, 
Morris  A.  Copeland,  shedding  further  light  on  what  has 
happened  to  the  banker's  clients,  points  out:  "During  this 
period  the  per-capita  realized  income  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  records,  even  when  price  changes  are 
allowed  for.  In  this  respect  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  England."  The 
prosperity,  Mr.  Copeland  found,  was  chiefly  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  the  Pacific  states,  areas 
which  include  less  than  one-half  of  the  population  and 
receive  somewhat  more  than  one-half  the  national  income. 
The  rest  of  the  country,  in  Mr.  Copeland's  opinion,  was 
not  prosperous — with  New  England's  manufactures  waning, 
and  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  mountain  states 
suffering  from  the  depression  in  agriculture. 
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The  Consumer — and  His  Vagaries 

By  MARY  ROSS 

Illustrations  from  The  Gay  J^ineties,  by  R.  V.  Culter,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


EET  Mr.  Consumer  and  his  family  in  the 
chapter  prepared  by  Leo  Wolman,  not  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Millionaire,  but  Mr.  Average 
Consumer  and  the  wife — the  kind  of  people 
who  in  tabulations  are  named  "per  capita." 
Since  1922  there  has  been  a  real  revolution 
which  has  placed  their  standard  of  living  at  almost  the  center 
of  economic  thinking.  Mr.  Wolman  frames  it  in  staggering 
statistics  drawn  from  authoritative  sources — and  to  the  non- 
statistical  eye  the  pleasing  landscape  within  the  frame  is 
composed  of  mountains  of  lettuce,  glaciers  of  ice-cream, 
whole  prairies  paved  with  gleaming  white  bath-tubs,  end- 
less lines  of  shining  new  automobiles  crawling  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  mushrooming  universities  and  schools  which 
fairly  outdo  the  factories  in  increasing  the  speed  of  their 
output  of  boys  and  girls  waving  sheepskins. 


The  change  in  American  ways  has  caused  numerous  at- 
tempts to  evolve  an  index  which  would  measure  real  earn- 
ings, that  is,  what  the  income  will  buy.  Two  such  indices 
are  cited,  one  covering  wages  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, the  other  the  wages  and  salaries  lumped  under  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  the  ministry,  teaching  and  the 
stated  emoluments  of  public  office.  Both  of  these,  though 
very  differently  arrived  at,  indicate  a  much  higher  level  of 
affluence  since  1922  than  ever  before.  But  even  the  best  of 
indices  cannot  allow  for  the  many  unknown  factors,  so  aftej 
stating  these  cheering  results,  Mr.  Wolman  lays  them  gently 
aside  and  proceeds  to  tell  what  Americans  are  buying  and 
what  they  are  getting  without  having  to  pay  for  it. 

A  thrill  of  surprise  goes  through  the  harassed  budgeteer  at 
the  very  mention  of  this  last  category  of  income,  which  in- 
cludes what  we  are  known  to  get  in  free  social  services 
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provided  by  the  forty-eight  states  and  the  cities  with  a.  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  30,000.  This  comprises  both  public 
and  private  funds  spent  each  year  for  education  and  libraries, 
and  public  money  for  recreation,  the  conservation  of  health, 
hospitals,  charities  (excluding  the  much  greater  private  ex- 
penditures for  charity),  and  mothers'  pensions.  It  reached 
the  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  $859,336,000  in  1915; 
and  by  1926  it  had  snowballed  to  $2,860,935,000,  with  by 
far  the  greatest  amount  (approximately  two  billions  and  a 
half)  for  education.  Divided  among  1 10,000,000  Americans 
it  gives  each  of  us  a  tidy  addition  of  $260  to  our  individual 
income.  But  needless  to  say  it  is  not  so  divided.  First  it 
does  not  include  the  farmers;  and  further  the  recipients  of 
public  charity  or  a  mother's  pension,  for  example,  are  ob- 
viously not  able  to  get  much  benefit  from  the  millions  of 
endowment  stored  up  by  the  universities. 

These  free  social  services  accounted  for  3.4  per  cent  of  our 
national  income  in  1926,  as  contrasted  with  2.4  per  cent  in 
1915.  Mr.  Wolman  points  out  that  the  United  States  lags 
far  behind  Europe  in  state  contributions  to  family  income 
through  such  forms  as  health  and  unemployment  insurance, 
old  age  pensions,  and  family  allowances,  which  have  grown 
to  such  proportions  in  recent  years  that  one  cannot  con- 
sider real  earnings  without  taking  them  into  account. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  chapter 
is  devoted,  our  new  motto  seems  to  be  fewer  and  better 
calories:  less  food,  because  fewer  of  us  are  engaged  habit- 
ually in  heavy  manual  labor,  while  the  multiplication  of 
automobiles  has  more  than  offset  the  vogue  for  sports  inso- 
far as  exercise  is  concerned ;  better  food,  because  we  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  because  we  know  more  about 


A  family  liability  before  our  days  of  fewer  clothes  and  calories.     The  callers  bewail 
a  daughter  who  is  too  slender  even  to  be  stylish. 


nutrition  and  apparently  are  really  taking  to  heart  the  gospt 
of  green  vegetables  and  milk,  and  last,  but  possibly  not  leas' 
because  of  "the  well-known  vogue  of  the  slender  figure  in  th 
case  of  women."  Our  national  dietary  is  the  best  in  th 
history  of  the  country,  which,  Mr.  Wolman  attributes 
among  other  things,  to  the  restriction  of  immigration,  Negr 
migration  to  the  North,  lower  birth-rates,  and  prohibition 
In  1926  or  1927  (figures  for  exactly  corresponding  period 
are  not  always  available)  Mr.  Per  Capita  consumed  139. 
Ibs.  of  meat,  of  which  58  Ibs.  was  beef  and  68.5  Ibs.  pork 
In  the  dairy  line  he  got  away  with  14.54  pounds  of  evap 
orated  milk,  4.11  pounds  of  cheese,  about  3  gallons  of  ice 
cream,  and  16.84  pounds  of  butter,  which  means  increases  o 
from  23  per  cent  to  (in  the  case  of  ice-cream)  45  per  cen 
over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1919.  In  that  same  peritx 
his  consumption  of  fresh  milk  increased  by  a  third.  Fo 
this  desirable  trend  Mr.  Wolman  thanks  the  increased  safetj 
and  purity  of  milk  products,  the  higher  purchasing  power  o 
families,  the  closing  of  saloons,  and  the  educational  work  o 
the  doctors,  of  school  and  district  nurses,  literature  on  chil 
feeding  and  commercial  advertising. 

Our  growing  use  of  vegetable  oils  for  food  is  another 
startling  change,  especially  since  the  war,  though  there  is 
something  a  trifle  distressing  in  the  reflection  that  "cotton- 
seed oil  has  been  extensively  diverted  from  industrial  to 
dietary  uses."  Mr.  Per  Capita's  intake  of  sugar  has  risen 
from  79  pounds  in  1910-1911  to  no  pounds  in  1925-27,  due 
partly  to  low  prices,  perhaps  partly  to  prohibition,  partly  to 
his  increasing  use  of  fruit.  From  records  of  acreage  plant- 
ing, carlot  shipments,  exports  and  imports,  it  seems  clear 
that  he  has  added  little,  if  anything,  to  his  use  of  apples, 

white  and  sweet  potatoes-,  cabbage 
and  onions.  On  the  other  hand, 
celery,  carrots,  spinach,  lettuce  and 
snap  beans  are  fairly  zooming, 
with  lettuce  second  only  to  white 
potatoes  in  its  carlot  shipments 
(46,670  in  1927  as  compared  with 
13,788  in  1920)  while  snap  beans 
showed  an  even  greater  relative 
increase  from  1,473  carloads  in 
1920  to  7,278  in  1927.  And 
while  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables 
(especially  the  fresh  ones),  dairy 
products,  vegetable  oils,  and  sugar 
have  been  strengthening  their 
places  on  the  grocery  list,  cereals, 
especially  wheat  and  corn,  have 
lost  proportionately  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  they  ever  will  re- 
gain their  former  importance. 

These  new  fashions  in  food, 
less  nourishing  and  more  healthful 
and  diversified,  are  probably  more 
expensive  than  our  older  ways. 
Aside  from  wanting  better  food, 
we  want  to  have  it  better  served. 
City  living  and  the  smallness  of 
modern  families  reduce  food  oper- 
ations to  the  kitchenette  scale,  and 
promote  restaurant  patronage. 
Yet  as  a  whole,  Americans  prob- 
ably spend  a  smaller  proportion 
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if   their   total   incomes   for   food 

lan    the    people    of    any    other 

imparable  country. 

When   it    comes    to    manufac- 
:ured    goods,    the    difficulties    of 
ring  out  our  ways  seem  even 

•eater  than  in  the  case  of  food. 
Our  cigarette  output,  for  reasons 
not  too  difficult  to  guess,  in- 
'•ft  creased  twenty-five-fold  between 
1899  and  1927,  while  cigars, 
manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff 
have  been  losing  ground  since 
1914.  "It  is  a  general  impres- 
sion," Mr.  Wolman  says  some- 
what surprisingly,  "that  there  has 
been  in  these  last  years  a  relative 
reduction  in  the  purchase  of 
clothes."  The  exceptions  are 
millinery,  lace  goods  and  men's 
furnishings!  Among  the  textiles, 
the  slow  growth  of  the  old 
staples  has  been  partially  offset 
by  the  great  advance  in  silk, 
rayon,  knit  goods,  and  domestic 
rugs  and  carpets. 

Then   come  figures  which   in- 
dicate "the  pervasive  character  of 


Curb-side  conference  on  what  can  we  feed  our  husbands  with  eggs  a  penny  apiece 
and  porterhouse  threatening  to  go  to  nineteen  a.  pound.' 


electric  consumption."  Four  and  a  half  million  incandescent 
lamps  produced  in  1925,  for  example,  as  compared  with  one 
million  in  1914,  while  vaccum  cleaners,  electric  washing 
machines,  stoves,  refrigerators,  and  the  like  have  increased 
in  equally  startling  ratios.  Radio  is  the  real  beanstalk 
of  this  fairy  tale,  with  an  output  valued  at  $8,000,000  in 
1919  and  $177,000,000  in  1925.  About  80  per  cent  of  our 
city  homes  are  electrified. 

The  core  of  the  consumers'  revolution  is  reached  when 
one  regards  the  automobile.  In  1910,  one  automobile  to 
every  265  persons  in  the  country;  in  1917,  one  to  22;  in 
1919,  one  to  16;  and  on  July  I,  1928,  one  to  every  6.  Since 
1922,  an  average  of  more  than  3,000,000  new  passenger  cars 
have  taken  the  road  each  year.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Mr.  Wolman  cites  an  analysis  of  occupations  of  the  buyers 
of  automobiles  made  by  one  large  manufacturer  in  1928. 
The  cars  sold  cost  from  $1,100  to  $1,600.  Less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  purchasers  were  classed  as  "manufacturers,  capi- 
talists, bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants ;"  about  one  in  ten 
was  a  professional  man ;  and  an  equal  percentage  sub- 
executives,  foremen  and  the  like;  one-fifth  were  salesmen 
and  clerks;  just  short  of  a  quarter,  laborers  and  artisans; 
while  housewives  and  farmers  tailed  the  list  with  4.7  and 
3.4  per  cent  respectively. 

It  is  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  current  purchasers 
of  passenger  automobiles  is  made  by  the  members  of  the 
wage-earning  and  salaried  groups.  These  groups,  moreover, 
apparently  make  substantial  purchases  by  cash  payment.  In 
the  labor  and  artisan  group,  also,  the  total  number  of  sales 
involving  no  trades  and  the  number  involving  the  trading  in 
of  cheaper  cars  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  number  of 
sales  in  which  the  same  or  better  cars  were  turned  in. 

Carpenters,  machinists,  bricklayers,  waitresses  and  laborers 
are  all  listed  as  buyers  who  paid  cash  for  new  cars  and  had 
nothing  to  trade  in  to  reduce  the  cash  required.  Finally, 
Mr.  Wolman  concludes,  a  car  is  one  thing  in  which  money 


goes  further  today  than  in  1914.  Allowing  for  the  change 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  it  is  estimated  that  a  new  model 
of  a  four-cylinder  closed  car,  with  a  110-114  '"ch  wheel- 
base,  which  cost  $1,500  in  1913,  could  be  bought  for  $760 
in  1920  and  $600  in  1927,  and  that  the  1927  species  at 
that  was  vastly  superior. 

Housing  accommodation,  lagging  sadly  from  1917  through 
1922,  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  progressively  higher  than 
normal  since  that  year,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  more  expensive 
grade  each  year.  In  the  section  on  construction  by  John  M. 
Gries  in  the  chapters  of  the  report  devoted  to  industry,  it 
is  shown  that  one-family  houses  made  a  quicker  start  in  build- 
ing after  1919,  followed  more  tardily  by  apartments,  and 
that  new  housing  is  better  built  and  better  planned  than 
the  older  types.  Mr.  Wolman  points  out,  however,  that  our 
increased  building  rate  does  not  mean  an  over-supply,  since 
the  standards  of  housing  have  advanced  and  much  of  the 
older  type  has  become  obsolete  and  remains  vacant  or  has 
been  demolished. 

For  the  sanitary  equipment  of  our  houses  Mr.  Wolman 
draws  upon  the  survey  of.  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  1925.  In  that  year  it  was  estimated  that 
68  per  cent  of  city  homes  had  stationary  bath-tubs,  while  83 
and  82  per  cent  had  kitchen  sinks  and  toilets  respectively. 
That  leaves  considerable  room  for  basic  improvements,  es- 
pecially as  these  figures  do  not  include  the  wide-open  coun- 
try stretches  where  bath-tubs  are  few  and  far  between.  But 
improvement  seems  on  its  way.  From  1913  to  1922  enameled 
bath-tubs  were  installed  at  the  rate  of  480,000  a  year ;  from 
1922  to  1928,  at  the  rate  of  i,  100,000. 

Bath-tubs  lead  naturally  to  water.  New  Yorkers  in- 
creased their  consumption  of  water  from  79  gallons  per 
capita  daily  in  1910,  to  142  gallons  in  1926.  (Prohibition 
is  not  cited  as  a  factor  in  this  increase.)  And  this  142  gal- 
lons in  New  York  in  1927  (Continued  on  page  327) 
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OR  eight  years  we  Americans  have  enjoyed 
the  highest  per-capita  income  of  our  history. 
Throughout  those  eight  years  conditions  in 
most  other  countries  have  been  unfavorable, 
and  throughout  them  our  own  basic  industry 
of  agriculture  has  been  depressed.  In  these 
conflicting  situations  lies  the  most  puzzling  question  raised 
by  the  reconnaisance  of  Recent  Economic  Changes  in  the 
United  States,  instituted  by  President  Hoover. 

The  reports  of  the  various  experts  enlisted  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  and  reviewed  on  the 
preceding  pages,  gave  many  partial  answers.  All  these 
answers  may  be  condensed  into  one:  since  1921  Americans 
have  applied  intelligence  to  the  day's  work  more  effectively 
than  ever  before.  The  old  process  of  putting  science  into 
industry  has  been  intensified  and  has  been  supplemented  by 
tentative  efforts  to  put  science  into  business  management, 
trade-union  policy  and  government  administration. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  technical  progress  of  1922- 
27  with  the  data  now  available.  It  is  still  more  difficult 
to  make  reliable  measurements  for  earlier  years,  when 
censuses  .were  taken  at  longer  intervals  and  fewer  supple- 
mentary figures  were  published.  But  doubts  whether  the 
rate  of  improvement  is  unprecedented  are  not  of  great 
moment.  It  remains  clear  that 
the  Industrial  Revolution  is  not 
a  closed  episode ;  we  are  living 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the 
economic  problems  of  today  are 
largely  problems  of  its  making. 
The  nineteenth  century,  which 
saw  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
cess, brought  great  changes  in  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  by  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  work  of 
producing,  transporting,  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  goods, 
underlaid  by  increasingly  wide 
and  exact  knowledge  of  natural 
processes.  Science  spread  from 
its  ancient  stronghold  of  mathe- 
matics into  a  systematic  study  of 
the  most  varied  phenomena  of 
living  processes  and  conscious- 
ness. The  industrial  application 
of  scientific  discoveries  was  se- 
cured by  the  rise  and  differentia- 
tion of  the  engineering  profes- 
sions. From  the  parent  stock  of 
military  engineers  there  de- 
veloped in  turn  civil  engineers, 
mechanical,  mining,  marine,  sani- 
tary, gas,  chemical,  electrical, 
efficiency  and  production  engin- 
eers— each  group  trained  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  and  thor- 


This  plaque,  Vision,  and  the  three  following  were 
designed  for  their  new  building  in  J^ew  1Cor\  Oity 
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oughly   experienced   as   well   in   industrial   practice. 

Not  only  did  the  new  techniques  enable  men  to  produce 
more  from  their  known  resources;  they  also  brought  distant 
resources  within  reach  and  discovered  new  treasures  which 
were  turned  to  human  use.     Vast  new  granaries  were  de-| 
veloped  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Argentina  and  Canada; 
vast  new  ranges  for  cattle  and  sheep  stretched  from  Texa 
to   Montana   and   over  much   of  Argentina  and  Australia 
The   textile   mills   of   England   were   fed  cotton   from   th 
South   Atlantic  and  Gulf   states,   Egypt,   India;  silk  fron 
China   and   Japan;   wool    from   Argentina   and    Australia 
coarser  fibers  from  Mexico  and  the  Philippines.     Europea 
soils  were  replenished  from  Chilean  nitrates.     Iron  rang 
of  great  extent  were  found  in  North  America;  copper  can 
from  Michigan,  Montana,  Arizona,  Utah,  Chile  and  Peru; 
gold  flowed  from  Brazil,  California,  Australia,  Alaska  and 
South  Africa;  petroleum  pools  were  found  dotted  over  the 
globe.     Most  important  of  all  for  the  new  technique,  coal 
deposits   surpassing   those   of   England    in   extent   were   de- 
veloped in  Europe  and  America.     Science  enabled  the  gen- 
erations which  applied  it  to  tap  energy  from  the  sun  ac- 
cumulated through  millions  of  years.    As  research,  engineer- 
ing,   and   business   enterprise   were   developed,   so   also   was 
prospecting.     The  world  was  combed  over  as  never  before 

by  men   with  piercing  eyes  and 
long  plans. 

The  net  gain  in  ability  to  pro- 
vide   for    their    desires    brought 
men    the    possibility    of    raisin 
their    standard    of   consumption 
of  reducing  their  hours  of  work 
of    giving    their    children    mor 
education,     of    increasing    the 
numbers.     They  took  a  slice 
each  of  these  goods  rather  tha 
all  of  one.     They  worked  some 
what   less   hard    as   the   decade 
went  by;  they  raised  their  stand 
ards  of  consumption  appreciably 
they  established  compulsory  edv 
cation     and     reduced     illiteracy; 
they    added    to    the    population. 
Any  one  of  these  changes  might 
have  been  made  on  a  larger  scale 
had   not   men   taken   their  gains 
in  various  forms. 

This  whole  process  of  gaining 
new  knowledge  and  putting  it  to 
use  has  had.  to  make  headway 
against  other  human  interests — 
particularly  man's  interest  in  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  fellow  men. 
Business  friction,  class  struggles 
and  national  war  check  science 
and  the  peaceful  arts;  they  im- 
poverish the  participants  and 
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pually  injure  a  good  many  bystanders  as  well. 
Of  the  checks  which  economic  progress  has  suf- 
fcred  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  began,  the 
jravest  was  inflicted  by  the  war  of  1914-18.  The 
Jlaborare  equipment  for  attack  and  defense  de- 
manded by  up-to-date  standards  of  military  ef- 
fciency  meant  that  every  soldier  at  the  front  had 
be  served  by  several  workers  behind  the  lines, 
spite  prodigies  of  energy  on  the  part  of  many 
aders  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  masses, 
tie  vast  industrial  changes  of  the  war  were  attended 
enormous  wastes,  in  addition  to  the  damage 
yhich  the  armies  and  the  navies  were  intended  to 
iflict. 

In   finance,   the  war   brought  even   wilder   con- 
tusion   than    in    industry.    Monetary    and    banking 
policies  were  dictated,  not  by  the  economic  interests 
of    people    but    by   the    pressure    of    circumstances. 
Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  several  countries 
Imost  immediately.     Wholesale  prices,  wages  and 
osts  of  living,  in  terms  of  the  irredeemable  paper 
(currencies,    underwent    fantastic    fluctuations,    and 
made    necessary   awkward   schemes   of   government 
control.      Millions    of    people    had    much   of    their 
[property   quietly   confiscated    through    no    fault    of 
[their  own  and   thousands  grew  suddenly   rich   not 
[by  virtue  of  service.     Taxes   mounted   to   heights 
[which  seemed  unbearable,  but  public  debts  swelled' 
I  faster  still.     No  rule  of  national  finance  could  be 
followed    when    it    ran    counter    to    the    plea    of 
necessity. 

Europe  was  left  with  fewer  people;  these  people 
were  less  well-nourished,  less  able-bodied,  less  self- 
reliant  ;    their    industrial    equipment    was    in    poor 
physical    condition    and    in    good    part   useless   for 
peace-time    production;    their   soils    were    depleted 
from  lack  of  fertilizers;  they  had  sacrificed  a  large 
part  of  their  farm  animals;  they  had  laid  waste  considerable 
stretches  of   land    and    ruined   many  towns.     When   peace 
returned  Europe  faced  the  task  of  demobilizing  soldiers  and 
war  workers,    releasing   government   controls,    reorganizing 
industrial    forces    and    restoring    capital    equipment    while 
prices   were   still    fluctuating   violently    and   while    political 
prospects,  domestic  and  international,  were  most  uncertain. 
Economic  welfare  in  Europe  had  received  a  set-back  indeed. 

> 

A)  a  result,  the  economic  position  of  the 'United  States 
improved  greatly  in  comparison  with  Europe's.  That 
was  more  because  the  European  losses  were  staggering  than 
because  American  gains  were  spectacular.  The  revolution  in 
prices  makes  it  difficult  to  discover  what  really  happened. 
To  get  at  the  facts  we  must  go  behind  dollars  to  goods. 

The  most  inclusive  index  we  have  of  the  country's 
economic  fortunes  is  per-capita  income  in  dollars  of  constant 
purchasing  power.  In  the  last  full  year  before  the  war 
(I9I3),  the  per-capita  income  of  Americans,  taken  at  the 
retail  prices  of  1925,  was  $625.  Starting  with  this  figure 
as  100,  per-capita  income  shrank  to  97  in  1914,  rose  to 
99.5  in  1915,  to  106  in  1918.  Military  operations  ended 
in  that  year,  but  the  economic  effects  of  the  war  dominated 
the  years  1919-21.  By  the  time  we  were  ready  for  a  new 
start,  our  per-capita  income  had  dropped  well  below  the 
pre-war  level.  Indeed,  the  average  per-capita  income  for 
the  eight  years  of  war  and  post-war  readjustments,  1914-21, 
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was  less  than  the  per-capita  income  of  1913.  That  is  not 
a  record  of  prosperity. 

Readily  as  they  had  accepted  the  economic  regulations 
and  restrictions  imposed  during  the  war,  the  American 
people  threw  off  the  yoke  eagerly  after  the  Armistice.  The 
underfed  European  population  bid  eagerly  for  our  food- 
stuffs ;  also,  they  were  short  of  raw  materials  for  their 
mills.  Aided  by  American  credits,  governmental  and  private, 
they  could  pay  for  what  they  needed.  So  the  physical 
volume  of  exports  and  their  prices  rose  together.  Domestic 
demands  were  scarcely  less  keen.  Under  these  circumstances 
1919  developed  into  a  great  trading  year. 

The  business  boom  evolved  with  extraordinary  quickness, 
and  in  rather  extreme  form,  the  internal  stresses  character- 
istic of  such  episodes.  Prices  at  wholesale  had  climbed  un- 
steadily to  247  in  May,  1920,  an  advance  of  54  points  on 
the  pre-war  base  from  the  start  of  the  dizzy  rise  in  March 
of  the  preceding  year.  Then  came  the  turn.  Slowly  at 
first,  soon  rapidly,  prices  gave  way.  In  half  the  time  it  had 
taken  prices  to  rise  54  points  they  dropped  68  points.  Favor- 
able factors  prevented  the  crisis  from  degenerating  into  a 
panic  but  the  net  resultant  of  the  complex  of  forces  was  a 
drastic  financial  liquidation  which  presently  produced,  and 
was  aggravated  by,  a  severe  industrial  depression.  Discharges 
mounted  month  by  month  until  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  1921  probably  surpassed  all  previous  records.  Business 
losses  swelled  to  prodigious  figures.  In  the  course  of  the 


radical  readjustment  that  followed,  a  considerable  fraction 
«f  the  accumulated  war-time  profits  was  swallowed  up. 

Though  the  boom  of  1919,  the  crisis  of  1920,  and  the 
depression  of  1921  followed  the  pattern  of  earlier  cycles, 
this  cycle  was  heavily  influenced  by  world-wide  economic 
conditions  due  to  the  war  and  its  sudden  ending.  Military 
operations  ceased  with  the  Armistice;  peace  was  declared 
in  1919;  economic  life  did  not  resume  its  wonted  course 
until  1920. 

The  sheaf  of  articles  preceding  this  one,  and  the  reports 
on  which  they  are  based,  form  a  moving  picture  of  the 
economic  changes  going  on  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
since  1921.  They  show  scenes  from  real  life  registered 
from  various  angles  by  a  group  of  skilled  observers.  This 
record  presents  striking  contrasts.  Consumption  as  a  whole 
has  increased,  but  the  consumption  of  certain  great  staples 
has  shrunk.  While  trade  at  large  has  flourished,  certain 
branches  have  languished — notably  ship-building,  the  rail- 
way equipment  industry,  and  agriculture ;  in  less  measure, 
the  textile,  coal  and  shoe  trades.  Payroll  disbursements 
of  factories  have  expanded,  but  manufacturing  employment 
has  diminished.  Business  profits  have  been  large,  but  so  also 
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has  been  the  number  of  bankruptcies.     Great  quantities  of  j 
gold  have  flowed  into  the  country,  but  wholesale  prices  have 
sagged.     Income  as  a  whole  has  grown  larger,  but  important 
sections  of  the  country  have  made  little  gain,  and  important] 
occupations  have  suffered  loss. 

Concrete  instances  of  technical  improvements  in  many 
mining,  metallurgical,  and  fabricating  processes  have  been 
recorded  in  the  industrial  survey;  similar,  though  less  strik-J 
ing  instances  appear  in  construction.  Without  help  from 
any  extraordinary  invention,  the  railroads  have  attained  a  i 
higher  level  of  operating  efficiency.  In  farming  there  is  an 
intriguing  report  of  new  machines  and  new  methods  coming 
into  use.  While  the  details  of  the  latest  technical  advances 
always  possess  thrilling  interest,  perhaps  there  is  more  of 
real  promise  for  the  future  in  the  recent  changes  in  economic 
policy. 

The  efforts  to  apply  scientific  methods  to  such  matters 
are  in  an  early  stage  of  development.  The  sciences  which 
underlie  these  efforts — psychology,  sociology,  economics- 
are  far  less  advanced  than  physics  and  chemistry.  The  ex- 
perts who  are  making  the  applications — personnel  managers, 
advertising  specialists,  sales  directors,  business  economists, 
statisticians — are  less  rigorously  trained 
than  engineers.  It  is  even  harder  to 
measure  the  results  achieved  than  to 
determine  what  differences  a  new  machine 
makes  in  unit  costs.  Nor  are  business 
executives  so  generally  convinced  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  rather  intangible 
services  which  the  new  professions  can 
render  as  they  are  of  the  indispensability 
of  engineering  advice.  Yet  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  applications  of  the  social  sciences, 
now  in  the  tentative  stage,  will  grow  into 
contributions  of  great  moment  to  economic 
welfare. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  changes  reported 
here  will  prove  more  important  in  the  long 
run  than  the  change  in  the  economic 
theories  on  which  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  certain  outside  unions 
are  acting.  That  organizations  of  wage- 
earners  should  grasp  the  relations  between 
productivity  and  wages,  and  that  they 
should  take  the  initiative  in  pressing  con- 
structive plans  for  increasing  efficiency 
upon  employers  is  not  wholly  without 
precedent ;  but  the  spread  of  such  ideas 
and  the  vigor  with  which  they  are  acted 
on  by  large  organizations  must  startle 
those  who  have  believed  that  trade  unions 
are  brakes  upon  economic  progress. 

Scarcely  less  significant  is  the  report 
from  the  employing  side.  Our  investi- 
gators believe  that  the  art  of  business  man- 
agement turned  a  corner  in  1921.  Most 
of  the  new  managerial  devices  are  at- 
tempts to  understand  and  to  utilize  the 
psychological  forces  which  control  human 
behavior  or  the  economic  forces  which 
control  business  activity. 

By  the  side  of  these  rather  definite 
changes  in  trade-union  and  in  business 
policy,  we  may  set  the  influence  of  certain 
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eneral  ideas  which  have  gained  wide  cur- 

ncy  in  the  last  few  years. 

First,  there  is  the  spirit  of  caution.    The 

aggering  financial  losses  of   1920-21   en- 
orced    the    old    moral    emphatically;    the 

igging  course    of   commodity    prices   has 

ept  it  in  mind,  and  the  increased  operat- 

g  efficiency  of  producers  and  railroads 
las  made  possible  close  scheduling  of  mer- 
handise  transactions.  Possibly  the  spirit 
if  caution  is  wearing  off  as  1921  recedes 
nto  the  past.  If  that  proves  to  be  the 
,  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  a 

petition  of  the  painful  lesson. 

Associated  with  the  prudence  which  has 
mpered  enterprise,   is  a  more  systematic 

iort  to  learn  from  experience.     Since  the 
ar,  an  increasing  number  of  officials,  pub- 
icists  and  business  men  have  fostered  the 
:eeping  of   better   statistical    records,   and 
ave  analyzed   their  past  experience  as  a 

ide  to  future  planning. 

More  publicity  concerning  business  oper- 
ations and  closer  cooperation  among  busi- 
ness enterprises  should  also  be  noted  as 
characteristic  of  the  day.  Certainly  there 
is  marked  increase  of  readiness  to  join  co- 
operative programs  of  research  and  pub- 
licity, to  interchange  trade  information,  to 
standardize  products  where  standardiza- 
tion is  good  business,  to  consult  about 
methods  and  practices — in  short,  to  treat 
the  industry  for  many  purposes  as  a  unit 
in  whose  prosperity  all  members  have  a 
common  interest,  and  to  inspire  good-will 
in  the  public  by  open  dealings. 

Fourth,  belief  in   the  economy  of  high 
wages    has   become    prevalent    among    the 
abler   business   executives    much    as   belief 
in  increasing  productivity  has  become  prev- 
alent  among   the   abler   trade-union   lead- 
ers.   Not  only  do  many  business  executives 
admit  the  general  principle  that  paying  high  wages  is  good 
policy,  they  are  ready  to  assume  what  they  consider  their 
share   of   the   responsibility    for   putting    the   principle    into 
practice. 

The  share  of  government  in  recent  economic  changes  has 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  But  the 
service  of  one  public  agency,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
is  treated  in  the  paper  on  banking,  and  the  service  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  of  Agriculture  are  mentioned 
in  several  places.  Government  agencies  must  be  credited 
with  an  indispensable,  though  indirect,  share  in  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

To  repeat:  all  of  the  changes  making  for  prosperity  can 
be  summed  up  under  a  single  head, — applying  fresh  intel- 
ligence to  the  day's  work.  From  the  use  of  abstruse  re- 
searches in  pure  science  to  the  use  of  broad  economic  con- 
ceptions and  the  use  of  common  sense,  the  method  of  Amer- 
ican progress  in  1922-28  has  been  the  old  method  of  taking 
thought.  Peace  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  common  mat- 
ters, the  hard  times  of  1921  spurred  our  efforts,  and  the 
complicated  consequences  of  our  efforts  have  kept  us  thinking. 

Among  the  consequences  which  improvements  in  industrial 
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technique  or  in  business  methods  produce  in  an  individualistic 
state  are  hardships  of  various  kinds.    The  victims  are  partly 
business  competitors  who  are  a  bit  slow  in  adopting  new 
methods;    partly   industries  or    geographic    regions    affected 
indirectly;  partly  individuals  who  find  their  services  no  longer 
needed.     The  queer   mixture  of   prosperity   and   depression 
we  have  already  noted  is  due  largely  to  the  pressure  which 
some  group's  growing  efficiency  puts  upon  other  groups. 

The  technical  advances  of  recent  years  in  the  United 
States  have  been  largely  advances  in  the  direction  of  more 
economical  production :  a  greater  volume  of  goods  has  been 
turned  out  at  lower  costs  per  unit.  This  reduction  in  unit 
costs  and  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  wares  turned  out  by 
improved  methods  have  combined  with  international  forces 
to  keep  the  American  price  level  from  rising  buoyantly  in 
1922-28,  as  it  has  done  in  most  periods  of  prosperity.  Presum- 
ably, the  international  factors  have  been  more  potent  than 
the  domestic  factors  in  producing  the  results.  Yet  we  may 
count  the  reduction  in  cost  and  the  increases  in  output  among 
the  manifestations  of  efficiency  which  have  contributed  to 
the  difficulties  of  making  money  in  this  period. 

Sagging  prices  make  it  harder  to  conduct   business  with 
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profit  because  many  of  the  expenses  of  an  enterprise  are  fixed 
by  long  contracts  or  by  understandings  hard  to  alter,  and 
cannot  be  cut  to  offset  a  reduction  in  selling  rates.  From 
1922  to  1927  concerns  in  the  van  of  technical  progress  have 
done  handsomely.  But  the  prices  at  which  they  could  market 
their  large  outputs  with  profit  to  themselves  have  meant  loss 
and  even  bankruptcy  to  less  aggressive  rivals.  The  average 
number  of  failures  in  these  years  actually  exceeded  the 
number  in  1921,  but  the  total  and  the  average  liabilities 
have  grown  smaller. 

SCARCELY  less  characteristic  of  our  period  than  unit- 
cost  reductions  is  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  products  little  used  or  wholly  unknown  a  genera- 
tion or  even  a  decade  ago.  When  the  makers  of  one  product 
get  a  larger  slice  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  the  slices  left 
for  the  makers  of  other  products  get  smaller.  This  way  of 
accounting  for  the  recent  hardships  of  long-established  in- 
dustries, such  as  leather  and  woolens,  is  popular  and  sound 
so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  desire  for  new  goods,  or  the  pressure  of  installment 
purchases  once  made,  may  lead  people  to  work  harder  or 
more  steadily  and  so  get  more  dollars  to  spend.  Presumably 
the  enticements  of  automobiles  and  radios,  of  wrist-watches 
and  electric  refrigerators,  of  correspondence  courses  and 
college,  have  steadied  many  youths,  set  many  girls  hunting 
for  jobs  and  kept  many  fathers  of  families  to  the  mark. 
Also  a  considerable  part  of  the  country's  former  bill  for 
intoxicants  has  been  available  to  spend  in  other  ways.  How 
much  allowance  we  should  make  for  these  factors  nobody 
knows.  All  one  can  say  with  assurance  is  that  consumption 
per  capita  has  increased  in  volume  to  match  the  increased 
per-capita  output  of  consumers'  goods  taken  altogether.  Yet 
the  increase  in  consumption  has  not  been  rapid  enough  to 
prevent  shifts  in  the  kind  of  goods  bought  from  pressing 
hard  upon  the  makers  of  articles  waning  in  popular  fancy. 
So,  too,  in  the  realm  of  producers'  goods.  Despite  the 
active  building  campaign  the  lumber  industry  has  had  hard 
sledding.  Breeders  of  draft  animals  have  found  their  markets 
cut  into  by  motor  vehicles.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
examples. 

TUST  as  definite  gains  may  be  made  in  productivity  by 
J  shifting  factories  to  better  locations,  or  by  reorganizing 
channels  of  supply,  as  by  installing  automatic  machines. 
Besides  the  drift  of  cotton  manufacturing  to  the  South,  of 
which  everyone  thinks,  and  the  more  recent  drift  of  shoe 
manufacturing  to  the  West,  our  survey  of  industry  shows  a 
prevailing  tendency  toward  geographical  decentralization  of 
production.  Clearly  we  have  here  another  feature  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  which  brings  losses  as  well  as  gains.  New 
England  may  not  lose  as  much  as  North  Carolina  and 
St.  Louis  gain  from  the  shifts  in  the  cotton  and  shoe  trades 
— that  is  a  question  of  the  totals.  And  New  England  may 
devise  new  ways  of  using  her  labor,  her  capital  and  her 
manufacturing  sites  more  profitably  than  the  old — necessity 
is  often  the  mother  of  invention.  But  whatever  happens  in 
the  future,  we  must  not  let  the  dazzle  of  the  high  lights 
blind  us  to  the  sectional  shadows. 

Among  all  the  hardships  imposed  by  increasing  efficiency, 
most  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  wage-earners  employed  by  factories.  A  new  phrase  coined 
to  describe  what  is  happening,  "technological  unemployment," 
designates  nothing  new  in  the  facts,  though  the  numbers 
affected  may  be  large  beyond  precedent.  The  power  looms 


put  an  end  to  hand-loom  weaving  after  tragic  struggles. 
Railways  displaced  the  old  mail  coaches  and  carters.  But 
the  broad  result  has  been  that  the  industrial  triumphs  of 
the  nineteenth  century  increased  the  demand  for  labor  and 
increased  its  rewards.  "Labor-saving"  machinery  has  turned 
out  to  be  job-making  machinery. 

To  recall  these  familiar  facts  should  not  diminish  by  one 
jot  our  rating  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  men  who  are 
thrown  out  of  jobs.  They  and  their  families  often  undergo 
severe  privation  before  new  employment  can  be  found ;  the 
new  jobs  may  pay  less  than  the  old  or  be  less  suitable ;  too 
often  the  displaced  man  never  finds  a  new  opening.  Technical 
progress  is  continually  made  at  cost  to  individuals  who  have 
committed  no  fault  and  made  no  avoidable  error  of  judgment. 

All  the  available  data  show  that  American  wage-earners 
meet  technological  unemployment  in  manufacturing  mainly 
by  turning  to  other  ways  of  making  a  living.  Adopting  a 
new  occupation,  however,  does  not  guarantee  getting  a  new 
job.  The  surplus  workers  from  our  farms  and  factories  who 
hunted  for  fresh  openings  during  the  last  seven  years  in- 
creased unemployment  in  other  fields.  The  expansion  of 
business,  particularly  the  expansion  of  miscellaneous  and 
mercantile  occupations,  made  places  for  perhaps  four  and  a 
half  million  new  wage-earners.  But  the  supply  of  new  jobs 
has  not  been  equal  to  the  number  of  new  workers,  plus  the 
old  workers  displaced.  Hence  there  has  been  a  net  increase 
of  unemployment  between  1920  and  1927  which  exceeds 
half  a  million  people. 

ONE  may  wonder  at  the  versatility,  initiative  and  mobility 
of  Americans  evidenced  afresh  by  their  prompt  shift  of 
occupations  on  so  great  a  scale  in  recent  years.  One  may 
wonder  also  at  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  trades  which  have 
absorbed  over  five  million  workers  in  seven  years  without 
reducing  wage  rates.  But  one  must  not  forget  that  these 
shif tings  have  been  compulsory  in  large  measure;  men  have 
been  forced  out  of  factories  as  well  as  pulled  into  automobile 
services,  shops  and  restaurants.  And  the  employment  balance 
is  on  the  unfavorable  side.  While  our  economic  progress 
has  meant  larger  per-capita  earnings  for  all  workers  taken 
together,  it  has  imposed  severe  suffering  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals. 

American  farming  owes  part  of  its  difficulties  in  1922-27 
to  reductions  in  foreign  demand  and  increases  in  foreign 
supply.  Fresh  difficulties  have  been  created  for  farmers  by 
changes  in  domestic  demand,  and  by  the  successful  efforts 
of  farmers  to  increase  their  own  efficiency  as  producers.  Yet 
it  is  a  grave  error  to  think  of  American  farmers  as  the  passive 
but  complaining  victims  of  calamity.  Dr.  Nourse  shows  that 
they  have  exhibited  as  vigorous  a  capacity  for  self-help  as 
any  other  large  section  of  the  community.  The  qualities 
which  enabled  their  forerunners  to  subdue  the  wilderness 
reappear  in  the  efforts  the  present  generation  has  made  to 
work  a  way  out  of  the  post-war  tangle.  That  with  all  their 
courage  and  ability  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  regaining 
their  former  measure  of  prosperity  must  be  ascribed  partly 
to  the  slowness  of  agricultural  processes  themselves,  partly 
to  the  halting  recuperation  of  Europe  and  its  reactions  on 
other  countries,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  increasing 
efficiency  has  added  to  the  supply  of  farm  products  and  cut 
down  the  demand. 

So  far,  the  contrasts  noted  in  this  summary  between  the 
economic  fortunes  of  different  income  groups,  different  in- 
dustries and  different  section  of  the  United  States  from  1922 
to  1927,  have  been  traced  to  (Continued  on  page  320) 
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Courtesy  Babcock  Galleries,  New  York 

Mother  and  Children,  by  John  E.  Costigan 


Is  the  Modern  Housewife  a  Lady  of  Leisure? 


By  HILDEGARDE  KNEELAND 


XN   most   masculine    eyes — and    even   in   some 
feminine — the  average  housewife  today  is  a 
Cinderella  in  modern  dress.  The  magic  wand 
of  the  Industrial   Revolution  is  supposed  to 
have     transformed     her     from   a   household 
drudge  into  a  lady  of  leisure.   On  every  hand 
the  opinion  is  heard  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  "producer," 
that  insofar  as  she  still  has  a  job,  it  is  that  of  director  of 
consumption.    According  to  this  view,  another  wave  or  two 
of   the  wand   will   imperil   her   very   existence.     Her   early 
demise  as  an  occupational  type  would  seem  inevitable. 

In  the  long  run  this  prediction  as  to  the  housewife's  fate 
will  probably  prove  correct.  For  her  fairy  godmother  seems 
to  have  no  intention  of  ceasing  to  lighten  her  burdens.  Every 
year,  every  month,  sees  a  further  increase  in  the  use  of 
ready-cooked  food,  ready-made  clothing,  ready-washed  laun- 
dry, even  ready-trained  children — and  this  despite  our  almost 
violent  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  home  product. 

But  we  appear  to  have  overestimated  the  speed  at  which 
the  transformation  has  been  taking  place.  We  have  been  so 
absorbed  in  watching  the  changes  in  the  home  that  our 
ideas  as  to  what  has  already  happened  have  gotten  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  event;  we  gaze  into  the  future  and  think  we 
are  viewing  the  present.  In  the  days  of  our  great-grand- 
children the  housewife  may  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  But 
at  the  present  time  some  26,000,000  hale  and  hearty  fol- 


lowers of  the  trade  might  rise  and  announce  in  the  words 
of  Mark  Twain,  "The  reports  of  my  death  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated." 

Keeping  our  eyes  firmly,  then,  on  these  26,000,000  house- 
wives who  are  with  us  here  and  now,  we  may  well  ask, 
"How  alive  are  they,  occupationally  speaking?  How  many 
of  them  still  find  full-time  jobs  in  their  homemaking,  how 
many  are  still  overworked,  how  many  are  underworked?" 

In  a  study  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  we  have 
been  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question.  With  the  help  of 
the  extension  and  research  staffs  of  several  colleges,  we  have 
induced  more  than  2,OOO  homemakers  to  keep  careful  daily 
records  of  how  they  spent  their  time  for  seven  days  of  a 
typical  week.  Most  of  these  records  came  from  middle-class 
homes — from  farm  and  village  women  with  whom  the 
college  extension  service  is  in  touch,  and  in  smaller  numbers 
from  club-women  in  towns  and  cities.  The  results  so  far 
tabulated  are  surprising  to  those  of  us  who  by  temperament 
belong  to  the  historical,  eyes-on-the-future  school.  Five-sixths 
of  these  homemakers  spent  over  42  hours  a  week  in  their 
homemaking,  more  than  half  spent  uver  48  hours,  and  one- 
third  spent  over  56  hours.  The  average  for  all  is  slightly 
over  51  hours  a  week.  If  this  be  part-time  work,  what, 
one  may  ask,  would  be  full-time? 

No  standard  has  yet  been  set  for  a  reasonable  working 
week  for  the  homemaker.  But  probably  we  should  all  agree 
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that  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  of  the 
week  would  exceed  a  reasonable  figure,  and  that  less  than 
the  42-hour  week  of  the  white  collar  worker  would  be 
unduly  low.  If  we  take  this  range  of  42  to  56  hours  as 
roughly  marking  the  limits  of  what  might  be  considered  a 
full-time  job  in  homemaking,  exactly  half  of  the  homemakers 
in  the  study  will  be  found  within  this  class,  while  one-third 
will  be  classed  as  overworked  and  only  the  remaining  sixth 
as  underworked.  Judged  by  this  group  of  housewives,  home- 
making  is  still  for  the  majority  a  full-time  job,  and  too  much 
work  is  still  a  more  frequent  problem  than  too  little. 

WHEN  we  turn  to  the  farm  records,  and  include  in 
our  figures  the  time  spent  in  the  care  of  poultry 
and  milk,  in  gardening  and  in  other  farm  work  which  falls 
to  the  homemaker's  lot  as  "naturally"  as  does  her  house- 
keeping, the  number  of  part-time  jobs  fades  to  a  negligible 
figure,  and  the  extent  of  overwork  takes  on  serious  propor- 
tions. The  average  time  spent  in  all  work  by  the  950  farm 
women  whose  records  have  so  far  been  tabulated  is  over 
62  hours  a  week — almost  9  hours  a  day  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  most  surprising  results  of  the  study  appear  with  the 
city  homemakers.  It  is  they  who  are  supposed  to  be  wasting 
away  in  idleness.  Yet  the  average  time  spent  in  homemaking 
by  the  women  in  cities  of  from  2,500  to  50,000  is  51  hours 
a  week,  only  a  few  minutes  less  than  the  rural  figure;  and 
for  the  large  cities  of  50,000  and  over,  the  average,  though 
lower,  is  still  a  little  above  48  hours.  Even  this  difference 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  slightly  smaller  number  of  persons 
in  the  average  city  household — 4.1  persons  as  against  4.4 
in  the  average  farm  home — and  by  the  slightly  larger  amount 
of  help  which  the  city  housewives  received.  Only  10  per 
cent  of  the  women  in  large  cities  spent  less  than  35  hours 
a  week  in  their  homemaking — and  there  are  few  of  us  en- 
joying full-time  professional  jobs  who  would  feel  distressingly 
idle  on  35  hours  of  work. 

The  similarity  of  the  urban  and  rural  records  holds  even 
in  the  distribution  of  the  total  time  among  the  various 
household  tasks.  The  city  homemakers,  to  be  sure,  spent  a 
few  hours  more  during  the  week  in  care  of  children  and 
purchasing,  and  a  few  hours  less  in  cooking  and  dishwashing. 
But  this  smaller  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  kitchen  is 
mainly  due  to  the  larger  number  of  meals  eaten  away  from 
home  by  members  of  the  city  families.  For  the  other  routine 
tasks  the  figures  are  almost  identical — about  "jl/2  hours  a 
week,  on  the  average,  for  cleaning,  5,r4  for  laundering,  il/2 
for  mending  and  4^-2  for  sewing. 

EVEN  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  the 
pattern  of  time  expenditure  is  amazingly  uniform.  For 
the  women  included  in  this  study,  homemaking  is  home- 
making,  as  far  as  the  average  use  of  time  is  concerned, 
whether  they  live  in  the  East,  South,  Middle  West  or  West, 
or  in  country,  village,  town  or  city. 

Sufficient  evidence  is  at  hand  to  suggest  that  the  time 
pattern  shown  by  this  group  is  probably  fairly  typical  of 
the  farm  and  village  housewife,  at  least  in  the  middle-class 
homes.  The  women  who  kept  the  records  are  undoubtedly 
above  the  average  in  ability,  income  and  interest  in  their 
work.  Whether  this  would  result  in  a  larger  amount  of 
time  spent  in  housekeeping  because  of  higher  standards  or  a 
smaller  amount  because  of  greater  efficiency  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  But  it  seems  only  too  certain  that  most  of  the  12,- 
000,000  rural  housewives  are  still  carrying  full-time  or 
over-time  jobs. 


For  the  14,000,000  city  homemakers  the  situation  is  not 
so  clear.  They  are,  of  course,  a  far  more  varied  group 
than  the  rural  women,  and  the  number  of  records  from 
them  is  too  small  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  any  of 
their  many  types.  But  the  conclusion  seems  justified  that 
even  in  the  large  cities  the  overworked  housewife  has  by 
no  means  passed  into  history;  in  fact  she  may  still  out- 
number the  housewife  with  too  much  leisure. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  situation  ?  In  view  of  the 
transfer  from  the  home  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  and 
sewing,  the  butchering,  baking  and  candlestick-making  of 
our  great-grandmother's  day,  in  view  of  the  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  family  and  of  the  smaller  and  more  convenient 
houses  in  which  we  now  live,  why  is  it  that  so  many  home- 
makers  are  still  overworked? 

A  partial  answer  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
grettable fact  that  our  great-grandmothers  were  even  more 
overworked.  Even  more  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  a  larger  share  of  the  work  of  the  home  was  formerly 
done  by  other  members  of  the  household.  Not  only  were 
there  more  families  employing  hired  help,  but  more  had 
grandmothers,  unmarried  sisters,  unmarried  daughters  liv- 
ing and  working  in  the  home.  Much  of  the  gain  which 
the  Industrial  Revolution  has  so  far  brought  has  gone  into 
reducing  the  work  of  the  household  to  a  one-worker  job. 
A  sixth  of  the  homemakers  included  in  the  bureau  study 
received  no  help  whatever,  either  from  paid  workers  or 
from  members  of  the  family.  And  on  the  average  they 
received  from  all  sources  only  10  hours  a  week  of  help. 

A  THIRD  explanation  must  be  considered.    The  opinion 
is  often  heard  that  while  the  housekeeping  tasks  have 
diminished,  the  work  of  managing  the  family  income  and  car- 
ing for  children  according  to  modern  standards  has  greatly 
increased.      From    the   standpoint   of    the   homemaker's    re 
sponsibility,   this   is   undoubtedly  true.      But   as   far   as   the 
demands  upon  her  time  are  concerned,  the  evidence  seen 
to   be   against   it.      The   homemakers   in   the   bureau   studv 
spent  an  average  of  only  2^2  hours  a  week  in  purchasing 
planning  and  other  management,  and  only  4^2  hours  in  car 
of  members  of  the  family — in  dressing  and  bathing  children 
in   teaching,   supervising  and   other  direct  care.      It   is   the 
routine  housework — the  provision  of  meals,  the  care  of  the 
house,  the  laundering  and  mending — that  still  requires  the 
bulk  of  the  homemaker's  time.     She  is  still  predominantly 
a  housekeeper,   rather  than  a  household  manager. 

Yet  another  reason  is  sometimes  advanced  for  the  fact 
that  the  modern  housewife  is  still  so  busy.  According  to 
these  critics,  she  has  wasted  the  freedom  brought  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  inefficiency  and  elaboration  of  work. 
Even  the  farm  homemaker  with  several  young  children 
would  now  have  plenty  of  leisure,  they  claim,  if  she  would 
organize  her  work  as  well  as  her  great-grandmother  did 
and  adopt  the  old-time  simple  standards  of  housekeeping. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  greater  efficiency  in  house- 
work and  greater  emphasis  upon  essentials  would  do  much 
to  lighten  the  homemaker's  burdens.  But  if  we  remove 
the  rosy  spectacles  through  which  we  are  apt  to  view  the 
past,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  would  find  there  the 
model  for  which  we  are  seeking.  Concerning  our  great- 
grandmother's  skill  in  managing  her  time  we  have,  after 
all,  very  little  knowledge.  History  does  not  reveal  her 
substitute  for  a  time  schedule.  Of  her  standards  of  house- 
keeping, however,  we  have  some  evidence.  And  when  we 
recall  the  cakes  and  pies,  the  (Continued  on  page  331) 
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After  Sixty-Five 


By  JANE  ADDAMS 


HE  following  statement  was  made  of  a  young 
Frenchman,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1914, 
recorded  his  last  reflections  upon  life: 

When  we  are  young  we  do  not  immediately 
know  where  we  shall  hear  those  voices  of  our 
own    time   to   which    our    virginal    hearts  will 
Ifdeeply  and   instinctively   respond.     They  must  come   from   fig- 
res  of  our  own  time,   older  than  we   are  or  they  would  not 
,ve  found  expression,  but  not  old  enough  to  have  "arrived," 
that  we  do  not  at  once  learn  of  their  existence.     Our  teach- 
s,  as  well  as  popular  fame,  thrust  upon  us  the  figures  of  the 
st  generation,  by  whom  they  had  themselves  been  inspired  in 
•outh,  and  these  are,  in  general,  precisely  the  figures  to  whom 
our  instincts  are  most  rebellious. 

t  is  always  difficult  for  a  given  individual  to  know  just 

hen  he  has  become  "a  figure  of  the  past  generation"  against 
•hom  youth's  instincts  rebel.  But,  after  all,  the  young  com- 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  world,  year  after  year,  as 
the  prolongation  of  life  increases,  and  we  are  authoritatively 
'told  that  never  before,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  were  there 
so  many  people — both  actually  and  proportionately — living 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who  are  more  than  65  years  old,  as 
are  living  here  at  the  present  moment. 

Not  that  we  have  done  very  much  to  be  proud  of  with 
that  increased  span  of  life!  In  fact,  the  young  people  them- 
selves in  moments  of  exasperation,  have  been  known  to  say 
that  many  of  the  follies  of  which  they  are  accused  in  cabarets 
and  other  frivolous  places  are  really  carried  on  by  older 
people  who,  dressed  in  the  foolish  clothing  and  the  brilliant 
complexions  of  the  young,  are  dancing  and  drinking  to  an 
excess  that  fills  the  actual  young  with  dismay,  and  that  most 
unfairly  discredits  "the  coming  generation."  Doubtless  these 
excessive  imitators  of  youth  are  few  in  number  although  they 
may  be  considered  symptomatic  of  a  wide-spread  tendency  to 
prolong  unduly  the  springtime  of  life. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  this  newly  enlarged  elderly  group,  or 
at  least  for  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  to  refrain  from 
imitating  another  group  simply  because  the  latter  possesses 
the  natural  glamour  of  youth ;  isn't  it  possible  for  each  group 
to  make  its  own  contribution,  if  only  because  we  know  that 
the  present  moment — which  after  all  must  concern  us  more 
than  the  dissappointing  past  or  the  irridescent  future — is  in 
the  hands  of  the  mixed  lot  of  us ;  that  we  are  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  degrees  of  social  usefulness;  that  happily  the  generations 
are  never  clean-cut,  but  are  always  inextricably  mixed  from 
the  new-born  babe  to  the  admitted  octogenarian. 

If  these  mixed  groups  must  push  the  world  along  as  best 
they  may,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  one  of  them  to  lazily  pull  out 
by  pretending  that  it  isn't  there! 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  insist  upon 
simulating  the  ardors  of  youth  for  we  may  thus  easily  upset 
the  balance ;  that  if  we  carefully  suppress  all  differences,  even 
those  inescapable  differences  of  age,  we  run  the  risk  of 
destroying  a  form  of  variety  which  has  tried  social  value. 

We  are  grateful  for  one  thing  which  has  resulted  from 
the  situation.  The  freshly  accumulated  group  of  the  elderly 
at  least  avoid  giving  advice,  and  sedulously  refrain  from 
making  critical  comments  upon  the  passing  show.  Perhaps 
this  multitude  of  sixty-fivers  and  past  sixty-fivers  merely 
shirk  from  formulating  their  empirical  knowledge,  or  they 


may  have  never  learned  to  reflect  or  their  vision  has  never 
become  sufficiently  keen  and  purged  to  attract  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  young.  More  likely,  they  have  failed  to  demand 
the  truth  from  life  and  are  therefore  disconcerted  when  they 
find  that  youth  will  brook  no  insincerity  and  is  also  most 
impatient  of  second-hand  opinions  and  platitudes. 

Even  as  I  write  these  words,  however,  I  reflect  that  there 
is  always  a  chance  that  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  old  may 
turn  out  to  be  no  wisdom  at  all,  and  in  its  strategic  position 
of  domestic  tyranny  and  general  dogmatism,  there  is  an  awful 
possibility  that  the  aged  will  retard  all  attempts  at  progress 
simply  because  such  attempts  necessarily  imply  a  change  in 
the  customs  with  which  they  have  long  been  familiar.  I 
uneasily  recall  what  happens  in  certain  Oriental  countries, 
where  old  age  proudly  claims  all  its  prerogatives.  During  a 
journey  I  once  made  around  the  world,  suffragist  as  I  was, 
I  became  much  discouraged  concerning  the  influence  of  old 
women ;  those  in  China  insisting  that  little  girl's  feet  must  be 
firmly  bound,  although  the  practice  had  been  forbidden  by 
law  and  hotly  repudiated  by  all  of  Young  China;  the  old 
women  in  India  insisting  upon  purdah  at  home  and  veils  in 
the  street,  although  some  of  the  Indian  women  were  voting 
and  sitting  as  members  of  the  city  council  of  'Bombay;  the 
old  women  in  Turkey  and  Eastern  Europe — but  why  con- 
tinue this  doleful  recital,  when  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if,  or 
rather  when,  the  old  women  actually  do  exert  themselves 
they  become  a  social  menace,  probably  there  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  in  the  world  than  the  leadership  of  prestige  based 
solely  upon  the  authority  of  age. 

IN  contrast  to  this  Eastern  attitude,  I  recall  an  eightieth 
birthday  party,  given  in  Chicago  long  ago,  at  a  table 
garlanded  with  eighty  roses  and  seating  eighty  guests.  Some 
one  asked  the  birthday  child  how  she  had  always  kept  so 
young  and  she  promptly  replied,  that  it  was  because  she  had 
always  adopted  an  unpopular  cause;  first  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  when,  as  a  young  woman,  she  had  lived  in  the  pre- 
war South,  and  then  votes  for  women,  which  she  thought 
would  last  her  to  the  end.  She  explained  that  no  one  put 
you  on  a  pedestal  and  treated  you  with  respect  just  because 
you  were  old,  if  you  were  the  advocate  of  an  unpopular 
cause,  you  had  to  defend  it,  discuss  it  and  take  your  chances 
with  the  wits  of  the  young. 

One  thing  is  clear  out  of  all  the  contradictions;  that  the 
salvation  of  youth  is  not  only  its  own  salvation  but  the 
salvation  of  those  against  whom  it  rebels,  but  in  that  case 
there  must  be  something  vital  and  big  to  rebel  against,  and 
if  the  elderly  stiffly  refuse  to  put  up  a  vigorous  front  of  their 
own,  it  leaves  the  entire  situation  in  a  sort  of  roseate  mist. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  own  experiences  are  more 
and  more  influenced  by  the  experiences  of  widely  scattered 
people;  the  modern  world  is  developing  an  almost  mystic 
sense  of  the  continuity  and  interdependence  of  mankind. 

We  are  obtaining  a  new  sense  of  unexpected  but  yet  in- 
evitable action  and  reaction  between  ourselves  and  all  the 
others  who  happen  to  be  living  upon  the  planet  at  the  same 
moment.  It  lies  with  us  who  are  here  now  to  make  this 
consciousness — as  yet  so  fleeting  and  uncertain — the  unique 
contribution  of  our  time  to  that  small  handful  of  incentives 
which  really  motivates  human  conduct. 
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Vollmer  and  His  College  Cops 


By  ANNE  ROLLER 


IUPPOSE  a  gunman  waiting  for  Chicago  to 
cool  off  or  a  crook  driven  from  New  York 
City  by  Police  Commissioner  Whalen's 
recent  round-up  wanders  as  far  west  as  the 
Coast.  He  reaches  Berkeley,  California,  and 
there  gets  into  mischief.  The  chances  are  he 
will  be  swiftly  apprehended  by  a  university  student  in 
policeman's  uniform.  Should  he  belong  to  that  blase  breed 
looking  in  vain  for  something  new  under  the  sun,  he  will 
find  life  jazzed  up  by  being  driven  to  the  station  in  the 
policeman's  private  automobile  on  the  dashboard  of  which 
is  a  radio  for  instant  communication  with  headquarters. 
Identified  by  means  of  his  handwriting  as  well  as  by  finger- 
prints and  Bertillon  measurements,  he  will  next  face  a  new 
kind  of  third  degree,  a  strange  machine  that  neatly  separates 
falsehood  from  truth  in  the  story  he  tells.  Then  will  come 
the  doctor's  office  and  the  laboratory;  finally  a  long  visit 
with  the  psychiatrist. 

Berkeley  is  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  distinctly 
modern — a  cross  between  a  university  town  and  an  in- 
dustrial city.  Under  August  Vollmer,  chief  of  police,  college- 
trained  cops  of  the  municipal  police  force  are  attempting  to 
apply  the  findings  of  psychiatry  to  the  investigation,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  crime.  During  the  fascinating  week 
of  my  hobnobbing  with  them,  chief  and  staff  alike  defined 
their  jobs  in  terms  of  behavior  problems  with  the  major 
emphasis  upon  prevention  of  crime  through  treatment  of 
problem  children. 

Not  that  mechanical  aids  to  police  efficiency  are  here 
neglected.  Vollmer  twenty  years  ago  invented  a  widely 
copied  system  of 
signalling  patrolmen 
by  means  of  lights 
and  horns  and  is 
at  present  experi- 
menting with  radio 
communication.  The 
"lie-detector"  ma- 
chine that  records 
tell-tale  changes  in 
heart  action  and 
breathing  accompa- 
nying deception  was 
invented  by  Dr. 
John  A.  Larson  in 
1921  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Vollmer's 
staff.  The  Berkeley 
Police  Department 
was  one  of  the  pio- 
neer users  of  finger- 
print identification 
introduced  into  this 
country  from  Eng- 
land about  1902 
and  Captain  Lee  of 


The  "lie-detector"  machine  which  records  tell-tale  changes  in  heart  action 
and  breathing  accompanying  deception 
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the  Detective  Division  himself  invented  a  system  of  identi- 
fication by  means  of  handwriting.-  The  Record  Division  is 
a  model  of  completeness,  the  modus  operandi  file  for  spotting 
criminals  by  their  methods  of  operation,  and  the  indexed 
records  of  recoverable  articles  sold  to  pawnbrokers  being 
especially  full.  Microscopy  and  photography  by  experts  on 
the  staff  search  out  the  most  minute  clues,  arrests  in  Berkeley 
burglaries  being  sometimes  made  on  the  evidence  of  a 
single  hair. 

Moreover,  upon  the  simple  mechanical  fact  that  each 
patrolman  drives  his  own  car  hinges  the  enormous  speeding- 
up  of  arrests  and  the  consequent  close  protection  of  homes 
and  places  of  business.  Last  year  arrests  were  made  in  5»IO8 
of  the  10,174.  complaints  made  to  the  department  and  J 
$23,076.72,  more  than  one-third  of  the  property  stolen,  was 
returned  to  owners.  It  probably  is  not  accidental  that 
Berkeley  has  never  had  a  payroll  hold-up,  and  so  unerringly 
swift  is  the  follow-up  on  house  burglaries  that  the  city  has 
an  unsavory  reputation  among  crooks. 

ONE  night  a  woman  phoned  that  there  was  a  burglar 
downstairs.  Within  two  minutes  the  policeman  on 
the  beat  arrived,  in  another  minute  officers  from  the  two 
adjacent  beats  joined  him.  The  burglar  had  heard  the 
telephone  click  but  had  not  figured  on  electric  signals 
operated  by  a  switch  in  front  of  the  officer  who  received 
the  message,  nor  on  an  automobile  to  every  beat.  Conse- 
quently he  lost  his  gambler's  chance  of  escape.  The  nearest 
patrolman  was  half  a  mile  from  the  house  when  the  woman 
telephoned.  When  he  saw  his  code  signal  flashing  he  drove 

to  a  police  telephone 
three  blocks  away, 
then  to  the  house  at 
a  speed  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  After 
each  automobile  has 
been  equipped  with 
the  radio  device  so 
that  patrolmen  can 
get  the  red  flash 
on  their  dashboards 
instantly  and  re- 
ceive the  message 
from  headquarters 
through  ear-phones 
the  time  element 
will  almost  dis- 
appear. 

Noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  this  speed- 
ing-up of  arrests  due 
to  automotive  patrol 
is  possible  with  a 
police  force  one-half 
that  usually  con- 
ceded necessary — 


A  scene  from  the  movie  recently  made  in  Berkeley,  California,  in  which  Chief  Vollmer 
and  his  staff  played  star  roles  for  the  Ben  Wilson's  Productions 

one  policeman  to  every  two  thousand  inhabitants  instead  of 
one  to  every  thousand — so  that  in  spite  of  upkeep  of  auto- 
mobiles, signal  systems  and  other  efficiency  aids,  Berkeley, 
with  a  population  of  80,000,  operates  its  police  department 
at  less  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  country,  the  total 
expense  for  1927-28  being  $143,744.81. 

But — here  the  trail  leads  past  all  familiar  sign-posts  into 
territory  new  to  policemen — the  where,  who,  how,  are 
subordinated  to  the  why  and  the  why-not  prevent.  The  story 
is  told  of  four  fires  that  destroyed  four  homes  in  the  same 
neighborhood  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  only 
clue  to  the  arson  was  a  theory  in  the  mind  of  the  chief  of 
police.  From  his  office  in  the  City  Hall  he  detailed  a  group 
of  patrolmen  to  interview  every  person  in  every  house 
within  four  blocks  of  the  area  concerned.  They  were  to 
arrest  any  feebleminded  individual  living  away  from  his 
own  home.  The  patrolmen  found  just  one  such  person,  a 
boy  of  seventeen  who  had  run  away  from  his  parents  in 
Chicago  and  was  living  with  a  family  near  the  scene  of  the 
fires.  Upon  being  arrested  he  confessed  to  all  four  crimes. 

CHIEF  VOLLMER  told  me,  on  the  afternoon  he 
showed  me  the  work  of  his  several  divisions  while  we 
talked  of  crime  and  crime  prevention,  that  the  story  was 
true  in  every  particular. 

"How  did  you  know  that  a  feebleminded  person  living 
away  from  home  had  set  fire  to  those  four  houses?"  I  asked. 

"See  Gross'  Criminal  Psychology,  chapter  on  Nostalgia," 
he  replied. 

This,  in  brief,  is  Vollmer's  explanation.  An  incendiary 
fire  is  started  usually  by  either  a  pyromaniac  or  a  feeble- 
minded individual  reacting  to  a  state  of  deep  dejection. 
Criminal  psychology  indicates  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
pyromaniac  to  scatter  his  fires,  whereas  the  mentally  de- 
pressed feebleminded  kindles  them  all  near  his  place  of 
dwelling.  The  natural  inference  in  this  case,  since  the  fires 
were  close  together,  was  that  the  culprit  was  a  feebleminded 
person  living  nearby. 

But  why  away  from  his  own  home?   According  to  Gross, 


the  most  likely  cause  of  dejection 
in  such  a  case  was  nostalgia  or 
homesickness,  which  the  incen- 
diary tried  to  combat  by  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  his  senses.  There- 
fore Vollmer  told  his  patrolmen 
to  search  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fires  for  a  feebleminded  per- 
son who  was  homesick — and  the 
citizens  of  Berkeley  were  protected 
from  further  ravages. 

This  practical  application  of  psy- 
chology I  found  to  be  the  keynote 
of  the  work  of  Berkeley's  unique 
Police  Department.  Methods  of 
understanding  and  controlling 
human  behavior  are  considered  of 
even  greater  importance,  however, 
than  methods  of  apprehending 
those  whose  behavior  renders  them 
dangerous.  Every  officer  on  the 
force  cooperates  with  the  Crime 
Prevention  Division  whose  head, 
Elizabeth  Anderson  Lossing,  is  a 
graduate  of  Mills  College  with 

subsequent  psychiatric  training  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  New 
York  Child  Guidance  Clinic;  and  Chief  Vollmer,  this 
analytically-minded  dreamer,  is  deeply  engrossed  in  plans 
for  a  "research  institute  for  the  study  of  human  behavior" 
which  will  probably  become  part  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  Berkeley  Police  Department  being  used  as 
a  laboratory. 

It  follows  that  a  policeman  whose  point  of  view  is  that  of 
a  psychiatric  social  worker 
must  himself  possess  an 
unusual  degree  of  in- 
telligence    and     emo- 
tional    stability.      No 
applicant  is  considered 
who  has  had  less  than 
a     highschool     educa- 
tion and  most  of  the 
men  have  had  college 
work,  five  being  full- 
fledged      A.B.'s     and 
three   Ph.D.'s.     If   he 
meets   the   educational 
requirements,  the  appli- 
cant must  pass  a  series 
of  physical,  neurological, 
psychometric  and  psychiatric 
tests,    after    which    he    is 
interviewed      by      Chief 
Vollmer      and      City 
Manager      Edy,      ap- 
pointment    resting 
with     the     latter. 
Not    more     than 
five  or  six  of  a 
hundred  appli- 
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Chief  Vollmer  has  organized  something  new  in  crime  in- 
vestigation and  control 


cants  pass.  The  final  report  of  the  officer  whose  record  case  I 
studied,  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  30.  at  least  five  feet  nine  inches  tall,  weighing  not 
less  150  pounds,  was  as  follows:  "Mental  age  19;  graduate 
highschool  and  business  college,  university  two  years;  in- 
telligence rating  A,  very  superior". 

REGARDLESS  of  whether  or  not  they  are  taking  courses 
at  the  university  probationary  officers  must  attend  re- 
cruit training-school  at  headquarters  six  hours  a  week  during 
their  first  two  years  of  service,  instruction  including  military 
drill  and  target  practice;  local  geography  and  city  govern- 
ment ;  criminal  law  and  procedure ;  criminal  identification ; 
psychiatry;  organization  and  administration;  crime  pre- 
vention in  the  case  of  juveniles  and  potential  delinquents. 
Examination  in  these  subjects  must  be  passed  not  only  by 
the  probationers  but  yearly  by  all  officers  below  the  rank  of 
captain. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  special  lectures  and  study  courses 
are  given  during  the  Friday  afternoon  staff  meetings  when 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  professors  and  legal  experts  are 
available. 

"And  whenever  a  great  specialist  comes  out  to  the  coast, 
we  sandbag  him  and  drag  him  in,"  said  Vollmer.  "Dr. 
Albert  Schneider  of  the  University  of  California  established 
our  first  curriculum  in  1907,  About  1914,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Goddard  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  feeblemindness,  followed 
by  Dr.  Jan  Don  Ball  of  San  Francisco  on  mental  diseases. 
Dr.  William  Healy  and  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler  have  both 
been  here  and  a  number  of  the  boys  took  Adler's  course 
in  criminology  at  the  university  this  summer." 

"How  much  emphasis  do  you  place  upon  formal  schooling 
before  a  young  man  comes  on  your  staff?"  I  asked. 

"All  things  being  equal,"  he  replied,  "we  prefer  a  college 
man  for  the  reason  that  usually  he  knows  how  to  study. 
But  we  have  sometimes  chosen  highschool  graduates  with 
studious  minds  and  good  horse-sense  in  preference  to  college 
men  with  lazy  minds.  Not  all  our  men  have  the  same 
degree  of  formal  education  but  all  must  study  and  keep 
alert." 

VOLLMER  himself  has  no  academic  degree,  having 
served  in  his  youth  on  scout  detail  in  the  Philippines, 
then  as  letter-carrier  for  the  Berkeley  Post  Office,  later  as 
town  marshal,  and  since  1907  as  chief  of  police.  But  in  his  big 
sunny  office  with  its  etchings  and  oil  paintings  of  California 
subjects  are  long  cases  of  books  that  testify  to  the  fact  that  he 
sets  a  diligent  example  in  the  matter  of  keeping  alert.  Have- 
lock  Ellis'  The  Criminal  stands  beside  Mary  E.  Richmond's 
Social  Diagnosis.  There  are  complete  sets  of  Darwin  and 
Spencer  and  a  notable  collection  of  works  by  important  later 
biologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  and  psychiatrists. 
He  told  me  that  he  read  on  the  average  one  technical  book 
a  week  in  addition  to  periodicals,  of  which  his  favorite  is 
Mental  Hygiene. 

The  unusual  privilege  was  granted  me  of  seeing  the  police 
officers  together  at  Friday  afternoon  staff  meeting.  Thirty 
of  the  forty-five  sat  in  a  semi-circle,  comfortable,  at  ease, 
chairs  in  many  instances  tilted  back  against  the  wall.  With 
few  exceptions  they  were  men  in  their  twenties  or  early 
thirties — clear-eyed,  ruddy-cheeked,  straight-limbed,  husky 
and  intelligent.  There  was  no  standing  at  attention  when 
the  chief  entered  the  room,  at  this  hour,  as  he  had  previously 
told  me,  all  being  equals  and  free  to  express  whatever  was 


on    their    minds,    with    a   complete    fraternity    of    interest 

As  he  stood  there  in  the  center  of  the  group,  I  tool 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  Vollmer's  sun-bronzei 
face.  Keen  grey-blue  eyes,  their  gaze  singularly  direct,  oni 
moment  stern,  the  next  shy,  pleading  for  understanding 
"I  want  you  to  get  this  straight;"  a  wide  mouth  with  ; 
sensitive  quiver  at  the  corner;  a  square  jaw,  its  firmnes; 
accentuated  by  straight  lines  in  his  cheeks.  These  the  char 
acterizing  features  of  a  man  in  middle  life  with  well-shapec 
head  and  iron-grey  hair,  six  feet  tall,  with  the  shoulder: 
and  frame  of  an  athlete  and  the  face  of  a  college  professor. 

"Why  are  you  interested  in  police  work?"  I  asked  i 
handsome  youth  after  the  meeting. 

"The  variety  of  problems,"  he  replied,  "and  because  ol 
the  chief,  of  course ;  there  isn't  a  fellow  on  the  force  whc 
wouldn't  jump  into  the  bay  if  the  chief  told  him  to!  Besides 
it's  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  Berkeley  Police  Department." 

An  entire  morning  with  Officer  George  Brereton,  patrol- 
man of  a  beat  including  parts  both  of  the  university  resi- 
dential section  and  of  the  West  Berkeley  industrial  section 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  a  college  cop 
looks  for  and  thinks  about  while  on  patrol.  When  he  called 
for  me  in  his  shiny  automobile  my  big  policeman  with  gentle 
manners  was  wearing  a  dark  business  suit  instead  of  the 
regulation  khaki  uniform.  I  was  much  amused  when  he  gave 
as  the  reason  that  if  the  citizens  of  Berkeley  saw  me  driving 
with  a  uniformed  policeman  they  would  wonder  why  I  had 
been  arrested.  • 

BRERETON'S  first  job  was  to  investigate  a  complaint 
turned  in  by  the  manager  of  a  Telegraph  Avenue 
department  store  regarding  the  theft  of  an  awning.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  store  the  complainant  reported  that  the 
missing  article  had  since  been  found  in  a  vacant  lot  next 
door  and  pointed  out  a  spot  where  the  high  weeds  had  been 
trampled  and  crushed.  Apparently  the  borrower  had  used 
the  awning  as  a  bedcover  during  the  night. 

"Aha,"  said  the  cop,  "so  we  have  here  a  person  who  needs 
a  place  to  sleep!  Maybe  an  ex-convict  bent  on  mischief, 
maybe  only  somebody  out  of  wrok  and  down  on  his  luck. 
Up  to  me  to  find  out  which  and  to  do  something  about  it." 

Getting  at  the  human  problem  the  unsocial  behavior  and 
then  doing  something  about  it — this  seemed  to  Brereton's 
chief  concern,  and  as  our  conversation  unfolded  I  concluded 
that  his  terse  summing-up  of  the  case  of  the  man  who  needed 
a  place  to  sleep  expressed  his  whole  philosophy. 

"Patroling  a  beat,"  he  explained,  as  we  drove  slowly  down 
the  street  and  around  a  corner,  "consists  mostly  of  preventing 
trouble.  That  means  looking  for  loiterers  and  persons  in 
distress,  keeping  after  business  men  about  locks  on  their 
doors  and  lights  over  their  safes,  keeping  an  eye  out 
for  traffic  hazards,  broken  watermains,  unsanitary  spots, 
watching  pool-rooms  and  other  places  where  gangs  are  likely 
to  congregate,  and  so  on. 

"Protection  and  prevention,  that's  what  we're  for  mostly, 
and  the  more  we  do,  the  less  sensational  crime  we  have  to 
contend  with.  For  instance,  I  try  to  know  the  youngsters 
on  my  beat,  make  friends  with  them  and  if  I  see  tendencies 
that  may  lead  to  trouble,  steer  them  towards  the  right  help. 
A  policeman  ought  to  know  the  welfare  agencies  and  how 
to  use  them.  I'm  thinking  of  a  little  boy  in  this  neighborhood 
moron,  leader  of  his  gang,  been  in  trouble  several  times — 
who  is  keeping  fairly  straight  because  he  knows  I  have  an 
eye  on  him.  One  thing  I  can't  stand,  though,  is  mothers 


tan 


ir'e'r(l:aring  kids  by  telling  them  the  cop  will  get  them  if  they 
'•"n't  behave!  I  want  them  to  think  of  me  as  a  friend  they 

n  trust. 

"Same  way  with  the  habitual  criminals  on  my  beat.    Of 

iurse,  I  have  to  know  where  they  live,  what  their  past 
ecord  is,  keep  track  of  what  they  are  doing.  If  criminals 
now  theyr'e  being  watched  they'll  be  cautious  about  getting 
ito  mischief.  But  there's  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
etween  bullying  them  into  good  behavior  and  helping  them 
vant  to  go  straight." 

"How  about  curing  their  criminal  tendencies?"  I  asked. 

"That's  an  awfully  difficult  thing,"  he  replied,  "because 
ic  causes  go  so  deep.  If  a  person  of  a  high  degree  of 
telligence  makes  a  slip,  a  profound  inner  change,  something 

ippening  to  his  personality,  may  effect  a  cure.  But  so 
:ew  criminals  have  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  or  even  a 
lecent  environment.  If  you  can  get  at  the  kids  when  they 
rst  show  delinquent  tendencies,  then  you  can  often  do 
imething." 

"How?"  I  insisted. 

"Well,"  said   Brereton,  swinging  slowly  around  another 

rner,  "take  the  case  of  a  burgular  we  picked  up  a  year 
One  night  I  saw  my  signal  flashing,  'phoned  in,  trouble 

North  Berkeley.  Five  or  six  of  us  went  out,  surrounded 
house,  found  it  had  been  entered,  jewelry  taken,  man 

aped,  couldn't  find  anybody. 


FINALLY  George  and  I  made  a  wide  circle  farther 
away  from  the  house,  saw  a  man  crossing  under  a  street 
ight,  drove  alongside,  looked  him  over.  He  had  on  an  army 
ivercoat,  wet  from  rain  on  one  side  only.  We  had  passed 
a  vacant  lot  where  the  grass  was  flattened  out  in  a  spot 
large  enough  to  hold  a  man.  Vagrant  evidently,  this  might 
be  our  burglar.  We  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He 
said  to  his  brother's  house,  but  couldn't  give  the  street,  seemed 
confused..  So  I  got  out,  pulled  my  gun  and  said,  'Stick  'em 
up!' 

'  'You've  got  me,  boys,'  he  said  and  put  up  his  hands. 

"Well,  I  searched  him,  got  his  gun,  jimmy,  flashlight  and 
the  rings  he'd  stolen.  We  took  him  to  the  Police  Station 
and  found  a  record  a  mile  long,  burglary  mostly,  a  few  safe- 
blowing  jobs;  been  in  Leavenworth  and  most  everywhere 
else;  got  out  of  San  Quentin  just  the  week  before. 

"I  was  interested   in  how  he  happened  to  be  a  burglar, 

I  sat  down  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  As  usual,  the 
trouble  started  in  his  early  years  and  his  criminal  career 
could  probably  have  been  prevented  at  the  time  he  first  got 
into  trouble. 

"When  he  was  fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  New 
England  farmer  who  was  working  him  for  all  he  could  get 
out  of  him.  The  boy  decided  to  join  the  Navy.  While  the 
farmer  was  in  town,  he  opened  the  japanned  box  in  which 
the  man  kept  his  money,  intending  to  take  out  three  or 
four  dollars  owing  him.  He  found  a  thousand  dollars  in  the 
box.  It  was  his  first  temptation.  He  took  the  money,  went 
to  Boston,  lost  it  at  races,  wrote  home.  His  older  brother 
came  in  hot  haste,  interested  in  the  disgrace  to  the  family, 
not  in  the  boy.  Said  his  father  never  wanted  to  see  him 
again,  forbade  his  telling  his  mother  good-by,  bought  him  a 
ticket  to  San  Francisco  and  washed  his  hands  of  him.  The 
boy  came  West,  fell  in  with  a  criminal  gang,  and  by  the 
time  we  got  him  in  his  thirties  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
except  send  him  up  again. 

"He  had  acquired  a  philosophical  attitude  toward  his  game 


of  beating  the  cops ;  it  was  easier  than  work  and  there  was  a 
thrill  of  danger,  a  contest  of  wits.  If  he  won,  he  had  enough 
to  live  on  for  awhile;  if  he  lost,  well,  he  was  so  used  to  the 
pen  that  he  accepted  it  calmly.  After  a  man's  been  sent  up 
for  the  third  time,  there's  little  chance  to  change  him.  If 
this  chap's  father  had  been  as  interested  in  his  son's  welfare 
as  he  was  in  safeguarding  his  own  vanity  there'd  probably 
be  one  less  criminal  in  the  world." 

PUNISHMENT,  as  at  present  understood  by  courts 
and  penal  institutions,  is  of  little  avail  in  this  police- 
man's opinion. 

"Too  simple — got  to  get  back  of  the  crime,  understand 
human  behavior.  Sure  lots  of  folks  aren't  safe  to  have 
around,  got  to  be  kept  away  from  society,  not  for  a  short 
time  and  then  paroled,  but  always.  That's  different,  though, 
from  our  present  assumption  that  we're  all  equally  respon- 
sible for  our  acts,  that  punishment  will  cure  us  if  we're  bad." 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  opinion  he  held  on  the 
subject  of  munimum  educational  requirements  for  policemen. 

"It's  too  much  at  the  present  time  to  expect  all  policemen 
to  be  college  men,"  he  replied,  "chiefly  because  salaries  are 
too  low  and  because  nearly  all  police  departments  are  con- 
trolled by  politics  so  that  highly  trained  men  are  not  at- 
tracted. But  even  now  I  think  all  policemen  should  have  at 
least  a  highschool  education  and  should  be  given  definite 
training  in  their  police  schools,  studying  not  only  their  me- 
chanical duties  but  also  such  subjects  as  psychiatry,  edu- 
cational psychology,  social  work.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
they  should  be  good  physical  specimens." 

Among  the  college  men  in  the  'Berkeley  Police  Department 
several  are  preparing  to  become  specialists  in  the  department, 
others  hope  to  become  police  chiefs  elsewhere,  still  others 
wish  to  enter  the  teaching  field. 

Brereton  is  among  the  latter.  He  acquired  his  interest  in 
police  work  from  his  father,  who  left  a  professorship  to 
become  criminal  investigator  for  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service. 
Young  Brereton  entered  the  Berkeley  Police  Department  at 
the  age  of  21  and  during  the  past  eight  years  has  combined 
studying  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  patrolling  a  beat.  His  ambition  is  to  become  a 
research  professor  in  criminology,  with  an  opportunity  to 
study  English  and  Continental  police  methods. 

THE  minimum  salary  for  policemen  in  Berkeley  is  $160 
per  month,  the  maximum,  $200.  Each  man  owns  his  own 
automobile,  cost  of  upkeep  being  paid  by  the  department. 
Brereton,  in  1927-28,  covered  12,453  miles  on  305  days  at 
a  cost  of  $630.22  for  gas,  oil  and  repairs. 

"What's  your  busy  season  for  crime  "  I  put  my  final 
question  as  the  cop  was  slowing  down  preparatory  to  de- 
positing me  on  my  doorstep. 

"From  September  until  spring  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  he 
replied.  "Criminals  as  well  as  millionaires  migrate  to  a 
milder  climate  in  winter.  There's  a  definite  economic  basis 
for  crime;  in  summer  a  man  can  get  a  job  as  fruit  worker, 
sleeping  out-of-doors,  but  in  winter  jobs  are  scarce,  he's  cold, 
he  can't  find  a  place  to  sleep,  he  resorts  to  stealing. 

"Well,  here  we  are.  Afraid  I  haven't  helped  you  much. 
You're  very  welcome,  I'm  sure." 

On  another  day  I  called  on  Mrs.  Lossing  of  the  Crime 
Prevention  Division.  From  the  small  reception  office  her 
secretary  showed  me  into  the  children's  room  with  its  gaily 
painted  furniture,  cretonne  (Continued  on  page  323) 
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Scene  I.     A   prominent   educator  of   national  reputation  is 
addressing  a  group  in  which  the  following  may  be  discerned: 

OUR  perennial  state  senator,  who  is  a  net- 
work of  nerves.  He  seems  to  devour  a 
hand  in  an  hour.  But  do  not  be  deceived 
by  this  hyper-tension  of  muscles.  He  knows 
what  he  is  doing  and  down  there  at  the  state 
house,  he  "knows  the  ropes"  and  loves  them. 

A  little,  bleary-eyed  German  of  military  pomp.  The  boys 
and  girls  call  him  "One,  two,  three,  four"  because  through 
three  generations  he  has  taught  calisthenics  in  the  schools 
and  has  never  failed  to  begin  by  saying  briskly,  with  a  short, 
sharp  rise  of  the  voice:  "All  ready,  now,  girls  and  boys! 
One,  two,  three,  four!" 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools — a  giant  with  a 
little  pig's  head.  He  is  dull,  ignorant  and  egotistical  but 
must  be  recognized  as  a  pioneer,  for  some  of  our  remoter 
communities  are  as  primitive  as  Tibet  sounds.  He  makes 
long,  dry,  boastful  speeches  and  then  disconcertingly  asks 
"How  was  it?" 

The  president  of  our  local  college — a  Ph.D.  in  psychology. 
His  complete  detachment  and  lack  of  egoism  are  almost  be- 
yond belief.  His  taste  and  dignity  are  unerring. 

Sister  G.  of  our  Catholic  college.  A  clever  woman, 
trained  at  Columbia  in  psychology,  she  loves  contacts  with 
the  outer  world  and  is  bravely  trying  to  adjust  herself  to 
the  denials  of  a  nun's  life. 

An  old  school  principal  whom  the  town  clutches  to  its 
bosom  in  a  violently  protective  attitude.  "Oust  Miss  C. 
and  I  remove  my  child  from  school !"  is  the  ominous  threat. 

A  thwarted  historian,  lawyer  and  senator,  whose  hopes 
for  a  brilliant  career  were  choked  off  by  an  inferior  wife 
who  created  a  town  scandal  during  a  period  of  violent  in- 
sanity. Crushed,  he  retired  into  a  shell  and  has  remained 
there  ever  since. 

A  Jewish  mother  who  attends  all  these  affairs  with  a 
bland  Cheshire-Cat  expression  on  her  face.  She  loves  noth- 
ing better  than  to  discuss  in  detail  her  problematic  children 
whom  she  frankly  finds  it  a  drudgery  to  bring  up.  She  con- 
sults every  one  but  never  tries  out  the  advice  obtained. 

The  president  of  the  Woman's  Club  and  the  earnest  type. 
She  "feels  very  strongly"  on  every  subject. 

Our  brilliant,  fascinating,  devastating  Socialist.  Forceful 
and  charming,  and  utterly  immoral. 

An  invalid  young  man  who,  through  incredible  physical 
suffering  and  the  disappointments  entailed  by  illness,  has 
remained  a  stimulating,  philosophical  and  charming  in- 
dividual. 

Our  "grande  dame  du  monde."  With  an  unquestionable 
distinction  of  bearing,  she  does  not,  however,  quite  com- 
mand the  reverence  she  expects.  Her  conversation,  sprinkled 
with  such  bits  as:  "When  we  were  in  France  with  Rodin," 
"I  have  so  many  lovely  things,  it  troubles  me  that  I  can- 
not share  them  with  others,"  does  not  quite  "get  by"  with 
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revolting  physical  mannerisms,  but  nevertheless  fascinating. 
He  is  shrewd,  lovable  and  grossly  egotistical. 

A  journalistic  couple — clever,  original  and  popular.  Their 
animation  and  artistic  taste  just  a  little  strained. 

Another  teacher  who  lost,  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
the  protection  of'the  town  but  was  resourceful  in  shifting  to 
Americanization  and  from  that  to  Child  Psychology.  She 
commands  the  admiration  of  an  impressionable  if  confused 
following. 

An    Episcopal    dean    who    is    famous    for    his    eloque 
speeches  and  equally  famous  for  his  neglected  family. 

A  man  who  leans  back  and  has  a  smile  of  solid-gold 
teeth — a  director  on  our  College  Board,  particularly  valuablt 
there  because  of  his  knack  in  handling  legislators. 


us. 


The   Hoosier   Juvenile   Court  judge — long,   lanky,   with 


Scene  11.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
is  being  held.  The  following  are  among  the  faithful  at- 
tendants at  all  such  meetings: 

A  SWEET,  elderly  lady  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  whose  interest  in  a  religious 
education  for  young  girls  has  a  Gladstonian  tinge. 

A  mother  of  seven  children,  who  for  all  the  apparent 
completeness  of  her  life,  remains  strangely  un-sublimated 
and  spends  tremendous  energy  in  Christianizing  others. 

A  man  who,  unfortunately  for  him,  combines  a  strong 
public  spirit  and  a  knack  for  raising  money.  He  has  been 
shouldered  with  the  responsibility  of  raising  funds  for  at 
least  five  organizations  besides  his  church.  His  somewhat 
baffled  expression  is  not,  however,  due,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose, to  the  struggles  of  wringing  money  out  of  grudging 
givers,  but  to  his  bewilderment  over  the  crop  of  queer,  un- 
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ntrollable  children  he  has  produced.  He  seems  to  have 
:ided  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  compensate  society  in  some 
ay  and  he  has  found  a  very  practical  method. 
Our  outstanding  "humanitarian" — a  good,  plain,  un- 
ipired  man  for  whom  the  problem  of  helping  the  poor 
:ver  becomes  so  complex  that  the  word  charity  will  not 
;ve  it. 

The  amateur  social  worker — a  society  girl  whose  interest 
social  work  was  fraught  with  sex  curiosity.     Her  indis- 
•etions  in  conversation  make  one  shudder  for  those  who 
ust  rely  on  her  for  assistance. 

Our    "venereal-disease    woman,"    thus    attractively   nick- 
ied  because  of  her  role  as  social  worker  in  the  city  clinic 
r  social  diseases.    She  is  vulgar  and  coarse,  but  que  voulez- 
<us?     She  is  at  least  genuine  in  her  sympathy. 
The  woman   who  destroyed   a  beautiful  de   luxe  set  of 
zac  when  her  maid's  absorption  in  them  revealed  to  her 
icir  contents.     Horrified,  and  consistent  in  her  desire  for 
moral  education  of  girls,  she  felt  the  sacrifice  was  not 
great. 

A  young  philanthropist  who  has  served  on  charitable  com- 
ittees  since  college,  with  sincere  devotion,  but  being  non- 
gressive,  his  influence  on  social  conditions  is  insignificant. 
The  methodical  Englishman  who  is  beating  his  head  up 
inst  the  wall  in  his  position  as  Family  Welfare  secretary, 
is  is  not  because  we  are  so  hopeless  but  because  we  do 
ot  fit  into  any  of  the  pigeon-holes  with  which  his  mind  is 
[uipped  and  he  can't  see  how  to  change  the  pigeon-holes. 
Our  police  woman — a  rabid   anti-Catholic  who   uses  de- 
:tive  methods  in  her  work. 
The    charity   worker    who    belongs    to    the    food-basket, 

:ery-order  school. 

The  W.C.T.U.    pioneer — slender,    middle-aged,    with    a 
utiful,  spiritual  face — a  fanatic  of  the  purest  kind.     She 
nvariably  wears   a  little   brown,  circular   cape   which   just 
aches  the  shoulders. 

A  man  who  is  conspicuous  in  his  work  on  the  Boy  Scouts 
d  Y.M.C.A.  boards,  a  pious  churchman  and  the  crooked- 
lawyer  in  town.     He  is  brilliant  and  had  every  oppor- 
ity    to   make    an    honorable    reputation,   but    for    some 
trange,  twisted  reason  he  deliberately  selected  a  dishonest 
arse. 

The  psychopathic  charity  worker — a  strained   expression 
her  face.    She  is  on  the  defensive  from  the  time  she  first 
you. 

A  pioneer  of  great  creative  genius — out  of  the  wilderness 
jhe  has  built  up  a  work  farm  of  splendid  equipment,  using 
jthe  inmates  for  all  the  construction.  His  methods  of  han- 
Idling  the  men  are  intelligent  and  effective. 


///.  A  public  reception  is  being  held  in  the  Armory 
\by  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  welcome  a  former  citizen 
who  has  ivon  distinction  in  the  outside  world  since  leaving 
us,  but  whom  we  shall  always  claim  as  our  own  (now  that 
we  find  he  is  something  to  claim).  Circulating  through  the 
crowds  are  a  few  individuals  and  groups  worthy  of  attention  : 

A  narrow-minded,  pompous,  autocratic  man,  compensat- 
ing at  home  and  at  church  for  his  feeling  of  insignificance 
in  the  business  and  social  world. 

One   of   our   pioneer   millionaires.     A    type  that    is    fast 


dying  out,  he  is  essentially  a  product  of  our  region.  Tall, 
silent,  gruff,  he  suggests  a  giant  tree.  He  knows  lumber 
but  his  greatest  wealth  is  due  to  the  accidental  discovery  of 
mineral  on  some  of  his  timber  property.  He  is  ignorant  and 
superstitious  and  mulish. 

Our  town  rotter — a  man  with  a  charming  wife  and 
daughters  loyally  defending  him  in  the  face  of  every  one's 
knowledge  of  his  weakness  for  shop-girls. 

The  woman  who  will  stay  youthful,  greatly  aided  in  this 
by  a  childish  brain. 

"Bruno,"  a  lawyer  who  moves  and  talks  like  a  grizzly 
bear.  His  nose  was  broken  in  his  youth  by  a  base-ball.  His 
clothes  are  always  mussed  and  his  most  characteristic  action 
is  a  long,  solemn  look  into  one's  face,  followed  by  a  grunt. 
The  man  with  a  "specialized  ability,"  according  to  his 
own  diagnosis.  Slight  success  inflated  him  and  ensuing 
failure  made  of  him  a  revolting,  weak  thing. 

A  man  for  whom  the  worship  of  the  town  was  once  close 
to  religion.  Now  he  is  viewed  with  considerable  skepticism. 
His  greatest  success  has  been  to  keep  the  reverent  devotion 
of  his  high-minded,  humorless,  idealistic  wife. 

The  woman  who  practically  won  the  War  by  singing  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  wrapped  up  in  the  flag  (American) 
at  all  great  functions.  She  is  a  beautiful  creature  and  for 
this  and  her  willingness  to  toady,  has  been  coddled  by 
the  "400." 

Our  edition  of  Damrosch — with  apologies  to  Damrosch. 
Ours  is  no  musician  though  he  might  have  been.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  he  still  loved  music  for  itself  and  did  much 
to  bring  music  to  us  but  he  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
financial  pressure  nor  resist  the  opportunity  to  make  money 
by  commercializing  his  ability.  He  has  cheapened  himself 
and  alienated  a  group  of  genuine  musicians. 

Two  clowns  married  to  each  other.  The  continual  com- 
petition between  their  wits  is  making  them  into  irritable, 
neurotic  beings.  Something  went  wrong  in  the  team-work, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  waited  too  long  to  marry. 
The  "colonel" — a  distinguished-looking  army  man  who 
has  shifted  around  considerably  in  hunting  for  his  proper 
niche  in  civilian  life. 

A  crooked  invester — fleecer  of  servant  girls.  His  family, 
pathetically  struggling  to  deceive  themselves,  lie  monstrously 
about  his  wealth,  business  ability,  etc. 

A  bond  salesman  who  finds  every  one  else  out  of  step 
with  him. 

The  rude  saint — a  surgeon  much  beloved  for  his  skill 
and  ardor  in  his  work  and  therefore  pardoned  for  his 
boorish  manners. 

A  witty,  brave  woman  with  no  luck  as  to  family,  which 
includes  a  tuberculous,  eccentric  husband ;  a  subnormal, 
psychotic  daughter;  a  pathetic,  derelict  sister;  and  another 
pasty,  grossly  snobbish  sister,  who  does  not  even  acknowledge 
her  relationship. 

A  rich,  unscrupulous  lawyer,  also  a  pillar  of  the  church. 
He  is  held  in  contempt  by  other  lawyers  who,  however, 
never  expose  him. 

The  young  architect  who  peppered  out  choicest  lots  with 
atrocities  of  the  much-adorned  box  variety  and  for  which 
the  only  defense  is:  "They  are  homes." 

A  picturesque  crook  in  business  with  a  flair  for  the 
dramatic.  I  sometimes  think,  now  that  he  is  old  and  broken 
and  his  histrionic  talents  are  impaired,  that  the  town  owes 
him  a  pension  for  he  has  done  more  than  his  share  to  make 
life  amusing  and  interesting.  (Continued  on  page  330) 
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The  Lighting  System  Improves 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


CERTAIN  things  need  to  be  remembered  about 
the  so-called  Reparations  Conference,  regard- 
less of  its  immediate  outcome.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  that  that  outcome  in  any 
event  could  settle  nothing  definitely.  It  was  a 
committee  of  financial  and  economic  experts, 
selected  by  the  various  governments,  Allies  in  the  late  war 
which  produced  the  problem,  and  by  Germany,  principal  and 
protagonist  among  the  defeated,  to  canvass  the  whole  situation 
and  come  if  possible  to  an  agreement  upon  something  to  replace 
the  Dawes  Plan.  But  the  president  of  the  commission,  Owen 
D.  Young,  and  the  other  Americans  serving  with  him,  were 
neither  commissioned  nor  selected  by  their  own  government. 
They  served  at  the  invitation  of  the  others,  as  private  indi- 
viduals. So  far  as  the  record  shows,  "Washington"  confined 
itself  to  refraining  from  objection  to  their  participation.  It  is 
no  great  secret  that  "Washington"  actually  did  not  confine 
itself  to  that  hands-off  attitude,  but  in  one  way  and  another 
created  the  impression  that  it  was  to  say  the  least  keenly 
interested.  And  the  essential  cause  of  that  interest,  as  it  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  conference,  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  two- 
fold anxiety — first,  that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  upon 
both  Germany  and  the  Allies  should  be  regarded  as  partaking 
of  a  certain  sanctity;  no  matter  who  else  might  scale  down  his 
demands,  no  suggestion  must  be  made  that 'we  should  do  so; 
yet,  second,  that  nothing  must  be  done  to  emphasize  our  position 
as  the  Ultimate  Beneficiary.  It  requires  no  great  imagination  to 
understand  that  this  somewhat  naive  attitude  must  have  caused 
substantial  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Young  and  his  associates, 
in  their  effort  to  induce  both  sides  to  be  "reasonable"  to  any 
extent,  provided  it  involved  no  concessions  of  any  sort  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  creditor  of  them  all. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may.  the  fact  remains  that  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  conference,  it  could  finally  settle  nothing.  The 
agreement,  if  any,  had  still  to  be  accepted  afterward  by  a 
substantially  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  each  and  all  of 
the  Allied  governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German 
government  on  the  other.  Pending  such  subsequent  action, 
the  Dawes  Plan,  practicable  or  impracticable,  must  remain 
in  force. 

X  TEVERTHELESS,  agreement  or  no  agreement,  much  will 
IN  have  been  accomplished.  With  enormous  labor  and  an 
almost  unprecedented  harmony  of  cooperation,  the  situation 
has  been  canvassed  thoroughly,  the  facts  and  conditions  in  all 
respects  have  been  collated  and  simplified,  and  the  ensuing 
governmental  action,  which  must  be  taken  to  some  effect 
whether  or  no  unless  all  Europe  is  to  fall  into  financial  and 
economic  chaos,  will  have  an  intelligible  basis.  This  has  been 
in  many  ways  the  most  important  international  gathering  since 
the  war,  if  not  in  the  whole  history  of  modern  Europe.  The 
time  has  not  been  wasted. 

The  greatest  fact  of  all  in  ultimate  significance  has  been  the 
publicity  surrounding  the  business.  It  is  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  increasing  disposition  to  talk  over,  beforehand  and 
during,  and  in  a  spirit  as  friendly  as  difficulty  and  natural 
human  irritation  permit,  those  things  which  in  older  days 
would  have  provoked  continued  misunderstanding  if  not  actual 
conflict.  This,  regardless  of  the  bleak  terror  with  which  all 


the  world  realizes  now  that  another  war  would  involve  mutual 
if  not  universal  destruction,  not  only  of  armies  and  navies  but 
of  non-combatants,  cities,  whole  populations. 

Every  day  and  instance  of  such  talking  things  over  strengthens 
the  habit.  Moreover,  the  marvelous  growth  of  means  of  quick 
communication,  and  the  resulting  increase  of  acquaintance 
and  interdependence  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  material, 
conspire  to  reduce  that  beclouding  of  issues  and  the  diplomatic 
secrecy,  backbiting  and  malignant  gossip  that  used  to  be  un- 
avoidable. These  things  make  it  more  difficult  for  those  who 
profit  by  conflict  to  keep  their  peoples  uninformed  or  mis- 
informed. Beyond  a  doubt,  the  Reparations  Conference  would 
have  gone  to  pieces  long  since,  despite  the  best  patience  and 
good  spirit  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  participants — had  it 
not  been  conducted  in  the  glare  of  light  shining  from  all  ! 
quarters.  The  most  obdurate  obstruction  must  heed  the  quickly- 
known  reaction  of  far  distant  peoples,  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  lighting  system  of  the  world  steadily  improves;  the  dark) 
corners  diminish.  International  hijacking  becomes  more  difficult 
as  the  light  increases. 

CONSIDER  the  implications  and  consequences  of  the 
present  broadcasting  by  radio  from  the  League  of 
Nations  headquarters  at  Geneva,  in  various  languages — English, 
French,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish.  The  request  for  responses, 
in  order  to  ascertain  range  and  effectiveness,  brought  word  by 
radio,  cable  and  mail  that  anyway  it  had  reached  Indio-China, 
Java,  Northwest  India,  South  Africa,  Uruguay.  Moreover,  the 
news  that  the  broadcasting  was  going  out  via  the  Dutch  equip- 
ment awakened  other  countries  to  offer  their  facilities.  Why 
should  the  Dutch  monopolize  this  business  of  international 
interchange,  when  opportunity  just  as  good  and  far-reaching 
was  at  the  command  of  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Italians 
An  odd  circumstance  was  that  South  Africa  got  its  Gene 
output,  not  from  Geneva  direct,  but  by  way  of  Java;  Urugua 
picked  it  up  by  automatic  relay  from  Nauen  in  Germany. 

A  new  audience  is  being  reached.  Radio  fans,  interested 
chiefly  in  electricity  and  mechanics,  to  whom  international 
affairs  ordinarily  would  be  dull  esoteric  stuff,  are  listening  in 
as  Geneva  tells  its  story  of  international  cooperation.  Owners 
of  little  inexpensive  radio  sets  in  small  towns  below  all  the 
horizons  are  hearing  at  first-hand  things  that  the  politicians  have 
taken  immense  pains  to  obscure. 

And  grows  the  practical  need  for  a  common  language.  In 
China,Timbuctoo  and  Vladivostok  they  will  be  wanting  to 
know  what  means  that  queer  speech  that  comes  to  them  out 
of  the  surcharged  air. 

Slowly  but  surclv  the  world  learns  of  its  unity.  Progress  in 
that  direction  has  been  much  swifter  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Let  those  of  whatever  type  of  mind,  who  impatiently 
expect  the  millenium  before  next  Tuesday,  or  who  darkly  aver 
that  war  is  incurably  endemic  in  the  nature  of  humanity — the 
same  kind  of  people  that  used  to  talk  that  way  about  duelling — • 
ask  themselves  how  long  it  ought  to  have  taken  for  the  world 
to  settle  itself  down  into  some  reasonable  degree  of  "normalcy" 
— whatever  that  may  mean — after  the  upheaval  of  the  World 
War  and  the  Russian  debacle.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
made  astounding  progress;  that  a  new  technique  already 
has  been  permanently  registered  in  (Continued  on  page  327) 
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HE   race   is   radio-active   as  well   as   the   atoms. 
Centers    of    force    exist.      I    have    been    doing 
laboratory    research    on    certain    ones — brave, 
exotic,  gambling,  war-making,  urgent,  gay,  or 
curious  humans,  revealed  in  books  that  if  not 
literature,  are  fascinating  and  rich  in  life-stuff, 
ey  burn,  not  with  Pater's  hard,  gem-like  flame,  but  with  a 
rce  energy  that  melts  our  elementals.     They  are  the  agents 
political   and  social  change;  though  not  always   the  change 
hoped.     They  are  driven  to  act  by  their  own  inner  urges, 
alf   the  time   they  have   no  plan;  their  philosophies   are   but 
ter-thoughts,    or    vague    goals,    striving    toward    which    they 
itrov  or  create,   and   weave  like  bobbins  the  new  pattern  of 
:iety.     Their   records   are   both  comic  and  tragic,  mean   and 
ible,  cruel   and  generous;  but  centers  of  force  they  are   that 
ove  the  divine  and  indomitable  fire  of  humanity. 
Courage   is    their   common   gift,   courage    to   be    and   to   do. 
at  courage  is  a  challenge,  restoring  faith  in  the  native  vigor 
life — a  faith  we  need  in  these  days  of  cultured  pessimism, 
ere  are  books  touched  with  primal  emotions,  breathless  with 
[venture,   warm   with   pageantry.     True,   you    must   discount 
ir  o'er-richness  of  drama;  you  do  not  get  the  dull  days,  the 
!ck    moments,    the    smoky    monotony    of    burning    from    incan- 
escence  to  incandescence.     The  ancient  truth  is  forgotten  that 
r  every  peak  there  must  be  a  valley.     The  landscape  becomes 
mountain-tops,   sometimes   the   gorgeous   panorama   of   one 
ak.    The  mountain  completely  fills  the  picture. 


RCTIC  Rescue  by  Einar  Lundborg  is  that — the  page  from 

a  Viking  tale,  il- 
uminated  with  Twen- 
tieth Century  miracles, 
airplane  and  radio.  Lund- 
)org,  the  son  of  a  Swed- 
sh  missionary,  landed  on 
he  ice  and  brought  out 
Nobile  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dirigible 
Italia.  Returning  he 
smashed  up  beside  the 
marooned  Italians,  and 
spent  brutal,  forlorn, 
primitive  days  waiting 
while  the  pack  threatened 
to  break  up.  Ice,  sick 
men,  the  radio  with  its 
thin  pleading  into  the 
polar  ether,  zooming 
planes,  seeking,  seeking 
and  finally  recapturing 


368  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE  UNTOLD   STORY,  by  Mary  Desti.    Liveright.    281   pp.     Price   $3.50 

postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 
YOU   CAN'T   PRINT   THAT,   by   George  Seldes.     Payson-Clarke.     465   pp. 

Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE   AFTERMATH,   by   Winston   Churchill.     Scribners.      502    pp.      Price 

$5.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

the  tiny  band  from  Death — these  are  recorded  in  an  air-man's 
way,  calm  but  tense,  and  free  from  politics  or  controversy. 
Lundborg  is  generous  to  Nobile  in  the  matter  of  coming  first 
off  the  ice  to  safety;  he  is  modest;  he  is  rooted  in  fact.  But 
the  moral  is  clear  enough;  we  can  still  breed  men  to  fight 
Nature  in  her  grimmest  place,  and  the  machines  help!  Swede, 
Italian,  Russian — all  were  brave  men. 

ON  The  Bottom  is  one  of  the  thrilling  tales  of  modern 
times,  epic  of  the  machine  age.  It  proves  the  drama 
that  is  in  science — that  field  novelist  and  poet  leave  almost  un- 
touched. Here  were  naval  tugs,  mechanics,  engineers,  and 
yes,  certainly  divers  struggling  against  old  devil  Ocean,  132 
feet  below  the  surface,  where  the  Submarine  8-51  lay  crushed 
by  a  collision,  within  her  walls  the  dead  crew,  waiting  to  be 
raised  and  buried.  No  fervor  of  war,  no  menace  of  ice  spurred 
the  labor  on.  The  soldiers  were  just  plain  men  of  the  ranks, 
inspired  by  dogged  leadership.  They  risked  death  hourly,  day 
after  day,  in  cold,  terror,  sucking  slime,  in  channels  scoured 
out  of  the  ooze  under  the  hull;  and  when  they  were  dragged 
back  to  light  and  air,  they  had  to  be  protected  against  the 
deadly  "bends,"  after  effects  of  the  air  pressure.  They  waited 
on  stages,  50,  30  feet  deep,  doing  daily  dozens  in  diving  suits 
to  keep  warm. 

There  is  incident  after  incident  of  those  who  were  rushed 
into  the  "decompression  chamber"  to  keep  their  blood  from 
bubbling  them  to  death.  Commander  Ellsberg  risked  his  own 
life  to  go  down.  Pontoons  broke  loose  and  bucked  men  into 
the  sea.  Everybody  was  a  hero  and  forgot  he  was.  Comic 

relief  appears — grim  but 
natural.  New  inventions 
•to  give  light  or  cut  steel 
under  water  were  born. 
Storms  ruin  plans,  pumps 
throb,  air  rushes,  danger 
is  like  daily  bread — and 
one  day  the  8-51  rested 
in  a  Brooklyn  dry-dock 
her  dead  restored,  her 
lessons  learned  for  all 
time.  This  seems  almost 
a  new  kind  of  literature 
(it  has  no  love  part),  for 
it  is  told  with  meticulous 
scientific  pains  and  de- 
tail, yet  no  page  but  is 
gripping  and  the  whole 
has  the  sweep  of  creative 
art.  The  virtues  of  peace 
(Continued  on  page  314) 
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S.S. 


Three  Great  Tours  to 

RUSSIA 

New  York — Leningrad — Moscow 
All  Expenses — Complete  Round  Trip 

$3Z5.°° 

S.S.  LEVIATHAN— World's  Largest  Liner 

— June  29th 
S.S.       GEORGE       WASHINGTON  — 

July  24th 
LEVIATHAN— July    27th 

Direct  Connections  on  Specially 
Chartered  Steamer — Ten  Days  to 
Leningrad.  By  special  conces- 
sions of  the  Soviet  Government, 
no  previous  visa  applications  are 
required  for  members  of  these 
tours. 

52   Other    Sailings — No   Delays 

10  Days  in  LENINGRAD  and 
MOSCOW. 

12  Days — 3   Capitals— with 
KIEV 

23  Days — 4  Capitals — KHARKOV 
and  CRIMEA 

28  Days — LENINGRAD,  Moscow, 
THE  VOLGA,  THE  CAUCASUS 
and  UKRAINE 

Special  TRANS-SIBERIAN  TOUR 
—July  13th. 

Free  Stop-over  Privileges — Every 
Tourist  Insured 

Ask   Your  Nearest  Agent  or 

AMERICAN  -  RUSSIAN 
TRAVEL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

100  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYorkCity 

Telephones — Chelsea  4477-5124 


VACSITT    VOYAGES 

Distinctive  tours  to  Europe.  Small  parties  leaving  weekly 

33  days ..$325 

53   days 545 

76  days 760 

Independent   or   conducted   travel   by   rail    or  motor. 

AGENCE    LUBIN 
113  West  57th  St.  New  York  City 


TheldealVacationSpotforSocialWorkers 
Camp  Tamiment,  Forest  Park,  Pa. 


A  mountain  lake,  enchanting  scenery,  all  out  door  sports. 
Lectures  by  the  finest  minds.     Food  noted  for  its  excellence. 


LOW    JUNE    RATE 
Special   offer   for  Decoration  Day  Week-end 

N.  Y.   Office,   7    East   isth   St.          Phone,  Algonquin  3094 


s 


Gaily  the  Troubador 

PAIN'S   expositions    are   on:    Seville   and    Barcelona.     A 
former  member  of  our  staff  writes  from  Madrid: 

I've  been  in  this  town  five  days  and  have  just  begun  to  be  I 
able  to  go  out  and  come  back  without  a  keeper — the  streets  are  so 
crooked    and    they    run   into   so    many    little    squares    and   circles — | 
it  is   a  geometrical  picture   puzzle.    The  taxi   drivers   are   no   help.! 
They  know   no  more  than  the  strangers   within  their  gates. 

I  like  their  plan  of  days  in  Madrid — you  go  out  early  and  do 
your  museums  like  the  Prado  and  the  Royal  Armory  and  the! 
gallant  spectacle  of  guard  mount  at  the  Palace  (which  I  reviewed  '• 
in  a  downpour  of  rain  and  it  did  not  dim  the  splendor).  That  is 
morning  stuff — ten  to  one  o'clock — before  lunch.  Being  hungry 
as  a  bear,  you  eat  enough  to  keep  a  starving  family  four  days — 
and  then  you  do  like  everybody  else,  take  a  nap  or  read,  etc. 
About  four  or  four-thirty  you  saunter  out  to  Dona  Margherita 
or  some  less  extravagant  cafe  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  cocktail — or 
whatever.  Then  at  six  o'clock  you  go  to  the  theater  for  a  matinee 
— tarde — and  you  get  home  for  dinner  about  nine.  If  you  are 
more  sporty,  you  have  nine  o'clock  dinner  and  go  to  the  evening 
performance  of  opera,  theater,  vaudeville,  etc.,  at  ten-fifteen. 
The  day  leaves  plenty  of  time  for  both  business  and  pleasure— 
and  one  is  not  tired  out  when  it  is  time  to  go  and  have  fun. 

The  beautiful  American  building  at   Seville   is  the  work  of 
a    Californian   who   has   specialized   in    Spanish    architecture — 
William  Templeton  Johnson  of  San  Diego,  long-time  member 
,    of  Survey  Associates. 

The  Nautch  Girls 

OUR  choicest  bit  of  competitive  news  is  the  Hindu  flapper's 
(apparently  they  are  international)  invasion  of  the  nautch 
girl's  domain.  These  professional  entertainers  and  dancers  have 
long  provided  much  local  color,  to  say  nothing  of  romantic  tales. 
Against  their  modern  amateur  competitors,  they  are  taking 
modern  steps — organizing  a  union!  What's  more,  they  don't 
intend  to  stop  there  either.  Among  fairly  extensive  plans,  is 
the  opening  of  sort  of  a  training  school  for  movie  actress 


ITTTROPF  Escorted  trips  by  rail  or  motor.  Independent  travel 
*-'*-' •*»•>-'•••  *->  conveniently  arranged.  Attractive  feature — Motor  Cruise 
through  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland — 39  days — $490  1st  class.  Luxuriom 
motor  coaches  limited  to  fourteen  passengers.  Priyate  cars  for  you  to 
hire  or  drive. 

AGENCE  LUBIN 

113  West  syth  St.,  New  York  Circle  1070 


The  Way  of  the  World 


- 


IT'S  your  maiden  trip  to  Europe,  with  Paris — that  universally 
famous  city  where  most  anything  can,  and  does,  happen — as 
your  first  goal.  How  impatient  you  are  to  be  there!  At  last 
you  are  on  land :  actually  aboard  the  train  at  Cherbourg— but 
bother,  it  won't  be  starting  for  several  hours  because  another 
liner  is  due.  It's  just  plain  unfair  to  tax  the  human  patience 
so!  Now  to  "kill"  time.  You  stand  in  the  corridor  of  the  train 
and  look  out  upon  a  "bit  of  local  color":  a  medley  of  im- 
poverished and  disfigured  vendors — emaciated  women  in  sabots 
and  clothes  you  didn't  image  were  still  in  existence;  dried-up 
men — all  standing  several  paces  from  the  train — a  debonair 
gendarme  marching  back  and  forth  to  see  that  they  do  not 
step  over  the  boundary  line — crying  their  none-too-attractive 
wares.  Most  of  the  passengers  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  a  travesty; 
a  few  are  handed  articles  for  inspection  by  passersby;  almost 
no  one  buys — "these  devils  are  cheats!"  What  must  their  lives 
have  been,  and  what  can  they  be  now,  but — Hurrah,  the  other 
liner  is  in,  the  passengers  are  on  board  the  train,  and  you're 
off  for  Paris! 

An  Exceptional  Chance 


THE    country    which    W.    H.    Hudson    (author    of    Green 
Mansions)   has  immortalized  in  The  Purple  Land,  is  now 
accessible  to  the  "third  class"  tourist.    We  salute  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  the  Brazil  Research  Institute,  and 
the  Munson  Line  for  their  part  in  making  possible  a  sixty  days 
trip  for  the  small  sum  of  $395.    Brazil,  for  the  first  time,  is 
offering    North    Americans    a    special    summer    session    of    five 
(In   answering  advertisements   please   mention   THE    SURVEY) 
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|urses   by   native   professors,    on    its    physical    geography    and 
pography,  the  political  and  social  development  of  its  people, 
historical    evolution    from    the    period    of    colonization,    its 
esent  economic  and  industrial  status,  and  tropical  biology  as 
erved  there   (this  last  course  is  given  in  French;  the  others 
English).    Any  three  of  these   are  free   to  members  of   the 
|ur.    If  you  read  Hudson's  book,  you'll  be  itching  to  go.     We 
n't  resist  quoting  from  the  first  and  last  pages: 
I  see  before  me   one   of  the  fairest  habitations   God  has  made 
|r  man.  .  .  . 

|  Farewell,  beautiful   land  of  sunshine   and   storm,  of  virtue  and 
crime;   may  the  invaders  of  the  future  fare  on  your  soil  like 
«e  of  the  past  and  leave  you  in  the  end  to  your  own  devices; 
ay   the    chivalrous    instinct    of    Santa    Coloma,    the    passion    of 
(lores,  the   loving-kindness   of  Candelaria   still  live  in  your  chil- 
to   brighten   their   lives   with    romance    and   beauty;    may  the 
light  of  our  superior  civilization  never  fall  on  your  wild  flowers, 
the  yoke  of  our  progress  be  laid  on  your  herdsman — careless, 
Jiraceful,  music-loving   as  the  birds — to  make  him  like  the  sullen 
I  bject  peasant  of  the  Old  World. 

Calendar  of  Events 

I  May  14 — 16  incl. — 25th  anniversary  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Advertising  Associations  will  be  held 
in  Chicago ; 

I  August  12 — 15)  — and  also  in  Berlin,  where,  according  to  Gilbert 
T.  Hodges,  "advertising  will  be  presented  in 
its  broad  economic  and  social  aspects."  The 
program  will  include  discussions  of  Chain 
Store,  Installment  Buying,  Color  in  Advertising 
and  Industry,  etc. 

May  31 — October— Perhaps  the  lightest  and  brightest  celebration 
that  even  gay  Atlantic  City  has  known  will 
be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of 
the  incandescent  bulb  by  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
Commencing  June  13 — Preceding  the  sessions  of  the  First  Inter- 
national Hospital  Congress  in  Atlantic  City,  a 
group  of  about  100  distinguished  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, physicians  and  scientists,  delegates 
to  the  Congress  from  thirty  nations,  will  spend 
a  week  visiting  American  and  Canadian  hos- 
pitals. Dr.  E.  H.  Lewinski-Corwin  initiated 
the  project  of  the  international  gathering. 

une  19 — 23  — Fourth  International  Congress  of  Scientific  Or- 

ganization of  Work,  in  Paris. 

26 — July  3  — A  discussion  meeting  of  the  I.R.I,  will  be  held 
at  Schloss  Elmau,  Klais,  Oberbayern,  Germany, 
on  Methods  of  Promoting  Satisfactory  Human 
Relations  in  a  Scientifically  Organized  Industry. 
28 —  "  4  — Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swigget  has  been  made  organ- 
izing secretary  of  the  movement  sponsored  by 
the  National  Education  Association  for  the 
creation  of  an  Inter-American  Federation  of 
Education  Associations.  Preliminary  to  a  con- 
gress in  1930,  there  will  be  an  informal  con- 
ference on  these  dates  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

July  10 — 24  — Leplay    House,    London,    headquarters    of    the 

London  Sociological  Society,  is  planning  a  Sum- 
mer Vacation  Civic  and  Regional  Survey  Meet- 
ing at  Stratford-on-Avon,  intended  especially 
for  American  students.  Address  Alexander 
Farquharson,  65  Belgrave  Road,  Westminster, 
S.W.i,  London. 

13 — August  3 — Lest  the  current  strife  in  Mexico  should  dis- 
courage potential  candidates  for  the  seminar 
there  which  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  has  arranged,  the 
director,  Hubert  C.  Herring,  announces  they 
do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty.  About  one 
hundred  tentative  acceptances  are  already  in 
hand. 

"      19 — 23  — Fifth    biennial    congress    of    the    International 

Chamber   of  Commerce,   in   Amsterdam. 

"  25 — Augusts — Geneva  is  also  the  educational  capital  of  the 
world  this  summer,  with  the  Third  Biennial 
Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of  Educa- 
tion Associations. 

"  29 —  "  3 — At  about  the  same  time  and  place,  a  conference 
has  been  called  by  the  International  Society  for 
Crippled  Children.  Public  health  officials, 
institution  workers,  teachers  in  special  schools 
for  crippled  children,  etc.,  are  cordially  urged 
to  attend.  Mrs.  Edith  Reeves  Solenberger  at 
the  Society  headquarters,  Elyria,  Ohio,  will 
furnish  details. 


First  among  all 
California  vacations** 

YOStfWITf 

NATIONAL     PARK 

How  would  you  enjoy  standing 
in  a  rainbow-spray  at  the  foot  of 
the  world's  highest  waterfalls... 
filling  your  trout-creel  from  mead- 
ow streams  and  blue  lakes  in  the 
High  Sierra  . . .  touring  amid  the 
majestic  Sequoias,  world's  oldest 
living  things,  in  the  famed  Mari- 
posa  Grove  of  Big  Trees? 

Take  a  week  on  your  summer 
trip  West  for  Yosemite's  matchless 
days  of  sightseeing— outdoor  sports 
—the  nightly  firefall,  3200  feet  over- 
head, and  novel  entertainment  I 

The  colorful  Ahwahnee,  open  all 
year,  offers  a  wealth  of  luxury  and 
comfort.  $12  a  day  upward,  Amer- 
ican Plan.  Other  excellent  accom- 
modations from  $1.50  upward  in 
Housekeeping  Cabins;  $2.50  up- 
ward, European  Plan  and  $4  upward, 
American  Plan,  at  popular  Lodges. 

All-Expense  Tours  from  $30  to 
$76.75,  cover  2  to  4  days  in  Yosem- 
ite.  Ask  any  travel  agent  to  plan 
your  trip  or  write  us  direct  for  free 
illustrated  booklets. 

Overnight  from 
San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles 

YOSEMITE  PARK  AND  CURRY  CO 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California 
39  Geary  Street  -  -  San  Francisco 
604  W.  Sixth  Street  -  -  Los  Angeles 
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NEW 


IN      EITHER      DIRECTION 


'via 


and  the 

CANAL 


REDUCED  SUMMER  RATES 

Follow  the  famous  Recreation  Route  between  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  calling  at  Havana,  gem  of 
the  Caribbean — passing  through  the  wonderful 
Panama  Canal visiting  Panama  City  and  the  his- 
toric ruins  of  Old  Panama.  Sailings  westbound 
from  New  York  and  eastbound  from  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

One  Way  Water— One  Way  RaU 

From  your  home  town  back  to  home  town  again 
— steamer  either  way,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Choice  of  rail  routes  across  the  con- 
tinent. Round  Trip,  Water  and  Rail,  1st  Cabin, 
$350.  One  Way,  Water,  $250.  Round  Trip, 
Tourist,  $225.  One  Way,  Water,  $125. 


Delegates  to  the 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

San  Francisco 
June  26— July  3 

Regular  fortnightly  sailings  westbound  and  east- 
bound  by  the  finest,  fastest  ships  in  the  Coast-to- 

Coast  service the  magnificent  NEW  S.S.VIRGINIA 

and  S.  S.  CALIFORNIA  (largest  steamers  ever  built 
under  the  American  flag),  and  popular  S.  S. 
MONGOLIA.  A  delightful  way  to  return  East. 


For  complete  information  apply  to  No.  I 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  180  No. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago;  460  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco;  our  offices  else- 
where or  authorized  steamship  or  rail- 
road agents. 


pacific  Ijne 


INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE     COMPANY 


DIVERS   CREATURES 

(Continued  from  page  311) 


too    have    their    beauty — courage,    endurance,    esprit    de    corp| 
dogged  hope — and  what  a  tale  they  make! 

/CONTRAST  One   Man's   War  by   Lieutenant   Bert  Hall 
>^>   aviator  .extraordinary,  one  of  two  surviving  members  cJ 
the  famous  Lafayette  Escadrille.     It  is  the  story  of  that  in  I 
mortal  group,  one  of  the  supreme  incarnations  of  courage  il 
history.      But    somehow    the    courage    seems    wasted    in    th;l 
fantastic  air-jousting,  chivalry  of  the  blue,  in  a  war  that  lei! 
many   of    its   heroes    disillusioned.      But   that,   messieurs,   taki  I 
away  no  jot  from  the  bravery  of  these  youths,  or  from  thej 
faith   in  the  cause  they  fought  for.     They  were  so  young,  s  I 
gay,  so  pitiful!     They  hunted  mushrooms  to  forget;  they  ken 
score   on   their  victories;   Hall   borrowed   a   girl's  stocking-tol 
for   a  mascot,   and   when   he  came  back   with   a   plane  shot  t 
pieces,  guessed  it  must  have  been  from  the  wrong  leg.     The 
burned  briefly,  yet  with  what  splendor!     I  sometimes  feel  tha 
these  airmen  of  the  World  War  experienced   a  new  emotio 
for    the    race,    compounded    of    speed,    skill,    righting,    and   thj 
sense  of  imminent  death.     Their  lives  were  an  ecstacy. 

Something  of  this  glints  through  Hall's  almost  diary-likl 
record  of  fights,  crashes,  love-making,  hilarious  "binges,"  friend 
ships,  and  dare-devilry  while  the  days  were  a  racing  dream! 
intolerably  sweet  and  sad,  for  they  cascaded  like  lightnini 
toward  Death.  This  is  a  man's  tale,  not  a  molly-coddle's 
Hall  had  been  the  hard-boiled  soldier  of  fortune.  He  indulge 
in  less  philosophy  than  he  feels,  though  the  interlude  he  speni 
in  Russia  and  the  account  of  the  emigres'  exodus  across  Siberi: 
is  moving  and  critical,  raw  stuff  of  a  great  novel.  But  in  tot< 
this  is  a  preachment  against  war,  not  against  Germans  wht 
were  companions  in  a  strange  rivalry.  Have  we  in  peace  no 
high  walls  for  youth  to  die  against  in  glorious  challenge?  Tht 
gifts  they  spent  are  what  we  need  for  living,  not  dying.  W( 
need  to  put  banners  on  the  walls  of  peace.  Otherwise  perhaps 
Lieutenant  Hall's  tragedy  is  that  he  did  not  fly  on  into  Val- 
halla with  his  comrades,  forever  young. 

BILL  HAYWOOD  was  a  force;  he  fought  in  the  Great 
War — to  him  the  class  war;  and  without  any  of  the  trap- 
pings of  society  or  culture  behind  him.  He  was  the  grim  force 
that  upbursts  the  coal  from  old  Earth,  the  force  generated  by 
pent-up  sense  of  age-long  injustice;  blind  force,  mayhap,  but 
to  be  answered  with,  as  Edwin  Markham  said.  This  rough 
driver-dreamer  was  American  by  blood,  of  our  West  by  life, 
agitator  by  inner  determination.  He  started  as  a  cowboy  and 
died  in  Soviet  Moscow,  part  of  an  old  picture,  link  to  a  new 
age.  His  life  was  violent,  not  wisely  guided,  but  no  one  can 
deny  he  burned  with  some  kind  of  precious  fire.  The  strikes 
he  lead,  the  fights  he  suffered  in,  the  rough  philosophy  he  helped 
carve,  all  served  to  make  our  age. 

His  book  is  not  satisfying.  It  is  dressed  up,  like  labor  on 
Sunday,  talking  for  company.  There  are  grievous  omissions, 
such  as  the  facts  about  his  leaving  the  United  States,  and  what 
he  did  and  thought  under  the  Soviet  regime.  What  an  "inside 
story"  he  could  have  told  about  the  politics,  the  forces,  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  labor  movement!  The  true  story  of  Bill 
Haywood  in  his  own  language  would  have  been  a  priceless 
document.  We  must  be  content  with  his  view  of  the  long 
period  of  strife  from  1894  to  1918  when  the  I.  W.  W.  broke 
itself  against  the  war  spirit.  The  story  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
full  of  human  interest  and  human  life  on  that  little  known 
level  where  men  do  world's  work.  I  doubt  whether  we  see 
his  like  again  for  the  machine  technology  rules  against  his 
kind,  and  the  frontier  is  gone.  It  is  good  to  have  what  he 
thought  he  was,  and  to  be  reminded  of  the  bitter  struggle  of 
which  he  was  one  incarnation,  a  blind  force,  lit  with  a  native 
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s.weetness   and   idealism;   the   gentleness   of   greatness. 

[ISADORA    DUNCAN    was    a    great    artist    and    a    greater 
•  L  spirit.     We   have   proof   enough  of   that  in  the  way  words 
trail  to  imprison  her.     She  lived  her  message.     So  neither  her 
pwn  life  story  or  this  tribute  by  a  woman  who  loved  and  cared 
:or  her  reveals  why  she  seemed  so  rare  a  spirit  to  her  friends. 
These  are  the  tempestuous,  suffering,  seeking  years  from  1921 
:o  her  death.    They  tell  of  her  disappointment  in  Russia  where 
she   foresaw  a  paradise   for   artists   under   the   new   rule;   they 
paint   the    hectic   interlude   of   her   marriage   to   Yessenin,   the 
uel,  beautiful,  and  irresponsible  boy  who,  Mary  Desti  thinks, 
eized  her  imagination   because  he  needed   her  maternal  care. 
fe  see  her  grief  and  the  fitful  burning  of  her  genius.     Some- 
nes   the  events   sound  mad,   sometimes  sordid  and   pitiful   as 
her  quest  for  money  in  the  United  States.     Yet  in  all  is 
hadowed  a  rare,  free,  questing  soul  asking  of  life  more  than 
life  can  give.     She   was  the  eternal  mother  seeking  rest  from 
sorrow.     Perhaps  she  is  a  symbol  of  our  age  —  the  artist  versus 
the  machine.     Note  how  wantonly  and   inexplicably  the   auto- 
mobile fought  her.     The  two  children  were  drowned  when  a 
stalled    car    being    cranked    by    the    chauffeur    leaped    into    the 
Seine.      Isadora   herself    was   strangled   by   an   automobile   that 
wound    one    of   her    own    symbolic   scarfs    around    her    throat. 
Does  the   machine   hate   freedom   and  love   and  beauty?     It  is 
,  better  for  war  than  for  art. 


EORGE  SELDES,  correspondent  par  excellence,  has  in 
V_J  him  the  energy  of  truth.  Whenever  he  was  thrown  out 
of  another  country  for  telling  the  truth,  he  always  brought 
the  beans  with  him.  Now  he  has  spilled  them  in  an  exciting 
and  picaresque  tale  of  high  adventures  with  the  censors  of  the 
world.  It  is  as  thrilling  as  Beau  Geste  (indeed  he  inspired 
one  Doty  to  escape  from  the  Foreign  Legion)  but  it  is  far 
more,  a  political  document  of  importance.  "I  cling  to  the  old- 
fashioned  belief  that  the  press  is  the  most  powerful  estate 
and  that  the  journalist  should  be  the  great  moulder  of  public 
opinion,"  he  declares.  So  he  studies  the  forces  that  keep  the 
United  States  from  knowing  the  truth  about  other  countries, 
and  incidentally  adds  to  the  historical  data  of  the  past  ten 
years.  We  face,  he  says,  a  veil  woven  by  censors,  foreign 
offices,  international  bond-houses,  tourist  and  steamship  organi- 
zations. Few  newspapers  are  brave  or  strong  enough  to  print 
the  facts;  correspondents  are  flattered  or  bullied  into  silence; 
the  United  States  government  does  not  protect  American 
reporters. 

In  proof  he  gives  page  and  line:  what  Mussolini  has  done  to 
the  press;  how  Mexico,  our  most  important  neighbor,  is  never 
revealed  to  us,  partly  because  our  newspapers  hire  cheap 
reporters  for  the  job;  how  the  Soviet  regime  insists  on  having 
a  favorable  picture  presented  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  how 
Marie's  Rumania  doctors  the  news.  The  reporter  who  bucks 
these  forces  must  be  a  man  of  infinite  resource,  courage,  and 
character.  Seldes  proves  this.  When  he  went  to  get  the  truth 
about  the  Syrian  revolt,  he  was  pursued  and  shot  at.  He 
signed  and  stamped  his  own  passports  when  he  found  the 
French  agent  out.  But  he  got  to  Damascus  in  time  to  send 
out  the  story  of  the  shelling.  Then  the  censor  cancelled  his 
story  and  let  a  much  exaggerated  version  get  to  the  world! 
There  is  one  tale  after  another  like  that.  They  make  this  a 
vivid  and  important  book,  readable  to  the  last  drop. 

THEN  there  is  Winston  Churchill.  He's  a  force  though  not 
yet  labelled.  But  this  last  volume  of  his  personal  panorama, 
1918-1928,  is  disappointing,  not  good  history,  personalia,  or 
rhetoric  as  were  the  preceding  four.  On  the  War,  Churchill 
was  vivid  and  often  convincing;  on  the  aftermath,  he  is  faced 
with  intangibles  that  he  seems  neither  to  understand  nor  inter- 
pret. He  is  best  on  the  folly  of  the  Allies  and  Greece  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  on  the  grim  business  of  Ireland.  That  last  is 


Visits  to 
Soviet  Russia 

Third  Season 


Small  parties  .  .  .  each  conducted  by  an  American 
authority  .  .  .  Russian  interpreters  .  .  .  Russia's 
best  travel  facilities. 


Group  F  sailing  from  New  York — July  3 

Leader:— Mr.  Walter  Gellhorn,  Amherst  '27. 

Itinerary:  New  York— London— Helsingfors— 
Leningrad— Moscow— Nizhni-Novgorod,  thence 
for  6  days  down  Volga  calling  at  provincial 
cities  and  isolated  villages  and  across  Caspian 
Sea  to  Baku— Tiflis— Georgian  Military  Pass 
by  motor— return  by  rail  across  Ukranian 
wheat  belt  to  Polish  frontier  via  Kiev  or 
Moscow. 

Time:     New  York  to  New  York— 8  weeks; 
Russia— 4    weeks;     party   may    be    joined    in 
London  or  Helsingfors. 

Price:  New  York  to  New  York— $785.  Reduc- 
tion if  group  is  joined  abroad. 


Other  itineraries  6  to  11  weeks. 

Expense— $533  to  $965. 
For  itineraries,  rates,  sailings,  visa  applications,  address 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  INC. 
20  WEST  43RD  STREET  New  YORK 
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SOVIET 
KVSS1A 


GROUP  SAILINGS 

S.  S.  Aquitania    MAY   29 

S.  S.  Paris  and  S.  S'.  Berengaria  JUNE  26 
Sailings  semi-monthly  on  the  finest  Cunard, 
French  and  Holland-America  steamships.  Leis- 
ure stop-overs  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Riga  or  Warsaw. 
And  in  Russia!  A  multitude  of  varied  people 
—strange  customs— traditions— museums— thea- 
tres. A  trip  you  will  never  forget! 
A  minimum  of  10  full  days  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  Travel  in  comfort— with  perfect 
safety— at  the  most  economical  rates  obtainable. 
TOURS  from  $385 

Write  for  Booklet  S  -a  detailed  itinerary 

WORLD  TOV  R1STS.  i*r. 

175-5th  AVENUE  •  Flatiron  BuUding  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  ALGonquin  6656 
«-&;.....,/.  Of  fie,    Rabin  Zetland.   Mgr.,  308  W**t  Waihington  St. 
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•  \frcation  Tours  • 
^BERMUDA 


8  Days  -  -  $102  up 

Including  all  expenses.  Transportation,  hotels  and  side 
trips.  Sailings  twice  weekly  on  new  20,000  ton  motorship 
"Bermuda"  or  famous  "Fort  Victoria".  Five  days  De 
Luxe  with  room  and  bath  on  M.  S.  "Bermuda"  —  $175  up. 

FIJMXUSK 


34  Whitehall  St.  (where  Broadway  begins)    565  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
or  any  Authorised  Agent 
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brilliantly  and  personally  told,  and  Winston  had  sound  ideas 
about  things,  as  he  often  had.  But  what  sticks  in  mind  is  his 
mulish  and  vindictive  rancor.  He  sneers  at  Wilson  and  the 
American  attitude  at  the  peace-making.  He  is  blind  to  the 
forces  that  made  Russia  more  than  a  scene  of  brutal  murder 
though  his  hatred  of  the  murders  is  righteous.  But  he  hates 
equally  the  fact  that  Russia  left  the  Allies  in  the  lurch.  His! 
respect  for  strong  men  enables  him  to  do  a  vivid  picture  of) 
Lenin,  which  he  ruins  with  venomous  cynicism.  "Lenin's  body 
is  still  preserved  in  pickle  for  the  curiosity  of  the  Moscow 
public  and  the  consolation  of  the  faithful."  The  Bolshevik 
leaders  were  "subhuman  or  super-human,  crocodiles  with 
master-minds."  The  old  phrase-making  gift  is  there,  but  not 
aloof  enough  to  pierce.  Can  the  Boy  Wonder  be  jealous  of 
the  strong  men? 

The  book  may  be  good  for  three  things:  It  emphasizes  the 
bloody  chaos  left  by  the  War,  reading  like  an  inventory  of' 
useless  slaughter.  It  shows  how  little  sane  guidance  was  left  I 
anywhere  on  earth.  It  exposes  the  final  psychological  urges 
of  a  Tory.  It  is  less  omniscient  than  of  old  for  often  when 
some  senseless  futile  decision  is  made,  Churchill  throws  up  his 
hands,  and  says:  "It  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  could  have 
been  done."  Well,  everybody  faced  this  difficulty,  Wilson  and 
even  Lenin.  This  knowledge  should  by  now  have  taught 
Winston  Churchill  some  charity,  some  sense  of  humility.  After 
all  this  is  only  the  human  race.  But  it  burns. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 


B.  Russell  Explains 


SCEPTICAL  ESSAYS,   by  Bertrand  Russell.     W.   W.  Norton  &  Co.    256 
pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SO  versatile  a  philosopher  as  Bertrand  Russell  is  bound  to 
be  entertaining  on  a  holiday.  Those  who  have  heard  him 
lecture  will  know  what  to  expect;  for,  though  he  calls  himself 
a  rationalist  (and  in  places  a  realist),  he  is  really  a  cynic — 
and  a  very  amusing  one  where  the  occasional  unfairness  of  his 
attack  does  not  irritate. 

The  sceptical  essays  deal  with  social  as  well  as  with  strictly 
philosophical  themes;  they  are  best  where  they  are  interpretive 
— as  for  instance,  of  Whitehead's  method;  of  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  Einstein's  discoveries  for  the  concepts  of  space 
and  time;  or  of  his  own  theories.  He  is  least  happy  where  he 
has  to  take  notice  of  temperaments  that  do  not  appeal  to  him. 
If  he  accuses  others  of  maintaining  antiquated  doctrines  by 
virtue  of  refusing  to  read  of  the  scientific  discoveries  that 
should  bear  upon  them,  or  of  harboring  a  mystical  faith  in 
the  guise  of  intellectual  theses,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  that  he 
himself — in  these  popular  essays  as  sometimes  in  his  lectures — 
is  apt  to  hide  behind  the  "intolerably  technical"  nature  of 
proofs  which  his  own  logic  seems  to  require. 

The  introductory  essay,  on  the  value  of  scepticism,  is  perhaps 
the  most  needed  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  public  issues 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  followed  by  chapters  which  illustrate 
afresh  the  evil  effects  of  propaganda,  the  lack  of  freedom  in 
our  educational  systems,  and  "the  harm  that  good  men  do." 
However,  not  all  the  papers  are  mainly  critical;  there  are 
also  excursions  into  forecast  and  even  into  commendation  of 
trends  that  permit  an  optimistic  outlook. 

Some  of  the  essays  are  worth  reading  especially  for  their 
lucid  and  thought-provoking  style.  They  explain  both  the 
author's  present  popularity  and  the  fear  which  his  espousal 
of  unpopular  causes  inspired  during  the  late  years  of  war 
hysteria.  In  short,  this  collection  will  be  a  delight  to  dis- 
criminating readers  who  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  climb 
those  technical  barriers  to  knowledge  and  truth  in  Russell's 
more  important  volumes,  yet  wish  to  know  more  or  less  what 
those  learned  dissertations  are  about  and  what  relation,  if  any, 
they  have  to  the  everyday  problems  of  thoughtful  citizens. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Inquiry 
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Mirror  of  a  Man 

3BERT  A.   WOODS— CHAMPION   OF   DEMOCRACY,   by  Eleanor  H. 

'  Woods.    Houghton,  Mifflin.    376  pp.    Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

OWEVER  long  or  well  any  reader  knew  Robert  Archer 
Woods  as  friend  or  fellow-worker,  this  largely  self-told 
of  his  life  will  reveal  much  that  no  one  person  could  know, 
icse   pages   let  best   friends   know   him   better,   and   acquaint 
who  knew  him  not  with  a  man  of  outstanding  character, 
ievement  and  leadership. 

The  versatility  of  his  mind  and  the  variety  of  his  interests 
nd  activities  will  surprise  those  to  whom  he  gave  the  impression 
f  being  possessed  by  one  interest  uppermost  at  a  time.  The 
ange  of  his  discussion  and  the  by-play  of  his  thought  never 
ave  any  intimation  of  a  single-track  mind,  however  intent  he 
/as  upon  reaching  the  terminal  of  his  purposeful  speech. 

Almost  every  specific  expression  of  his  opinion  or  of  his  reason 
pr  action  is  accompanied  by  the  disclosure  of  his  general 
;  ttitude  toward  the  principle  or  policy  involved.  To  have 
i  leaned  and  correlated  such  statements  from  his  many  published 
reductions,  from  the  mass  of  his  manuscript  notes,  and  from 
he  memories  of  many  years  was  an  exacting  task  even  in  the 
abor  of  love,  devotedly  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Woods. 
The  diversities  so  fully  detailed  emphasize  the  unity  of  a 
ersonality,  which  was  shown  to  have  been  as  self-collected  in 
ioise  and  as  reflective  in  habit  as  his  calm,  reserved  manner 
ndicated.  His  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  his  youth  at  reactionarily 
onservative  Pittsburgh,  his  student  years  at  liberalizing  Am- 
erst  College  and  Andover  Seminary,  and  his  life  work  in 
ritically-minded  Boston,  contributed  characteristics  that  explain 
lie  balance  he  maintained  between  the  conservative  and  radical 
endencies  he  met  in  his  social  settlement  residence  at  South 
£nd  House.  While  this  balance,  fortified  by  his  historical 
icrspective  and  philosophical  poise,  inclined  him  to  be  oppor- 
unist  in  procedure,  it  did  not  dim  his  vision  of  ultimate  ideals, 
lis  loyalty  to  them  was  unwavering.  The  man  and  his  time 
reflect  each  other  in  writings  quoted,  and  so  the  book  gives  us 
:he  man,  self-revealed. 

This  counter  reflection  is  most  vivid  as  it  mirrors  the  im- 
pressions which  the  settlement  movement  made  upon  one  of 
ts  earliest  pioneers,  and  those  which  he  left  upon  it.  Not 
only  upon  Boston's  pioneer  settlement  which  he  founded,  but 
also  upon  the  whole  settlement  movement  in  America,  of  which 
le  was  the  historian,  Robert  Woods  set  the  hall-marks  of  a 
leritage.  From  Toynbee  Hall,  London's  pioneer  settlement, 
le  brought  the  academic  standards  and  religious  spirit  that  gave 


t  initiative.  But  he  was  foremost  in  helping  our  settlements 
ind  deeper  local  rootage  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Mean- 
while by  word  and  deed  he  insisted  upon  the  city-wide,  state- 
wide, nation-wide  influence  they  should  exert  upon  public 
opinion,  legislation  and  administration. 

This  influence  he  himself  acquired  and  was  recognized  to 
possess  by  the  many  municipal  and  state  commissions  officially 
entrusted  to  him,  and  by  the  many  more  appointments  to  serve 
academic,  industrial,  reformatory,  social  and  religious  interests 
— all  which  he  regarded  as  settlement  service.  Outstanding 
among  all  these  were  his  interpreting,  mediating  efforts  to  re- 
concile racial  and  industrial  differences;  to  beget  neighborly 


and  civic  consciousness,  intelligence  and  cooperation;  to  rally 
and  lead  aggressive  action  for  the  suppression  of  the  com- 
mercialized drink  and  vice  evils;  and  to  initiate  and  foster 
character-building  measures  and  agencies.  Some  titles  of  his 
printed  and  spoken  appeals  ring  like  clarion  calls  to  action, 
such  as  The  City  Wilderness,  The  Neighborhood  in  Nation 
Building,  The  Regimentation  of  the  Free  (his  presidential 
address  before  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work),  The 
World  Empire  of  the  Disinterested  (his  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  upon  his  return  from  a  world- 
round  tour),  and  The  Settlement  Horizon,  bidding  the  settle- 
ments to  move  ever  forward  from  past  achievements. 

As  one  who  shared  his  life  and  thought  and  feeling,  Mrs. 
Woods  lets  her  readers  see  the  spoken  and  written  word 
evolving  from  the  deed,  the  principle  and  policy  slowly  formu- 
lating from  the  experience.  Meanwhile  these  psychological 
processes  are  lit  up  by  such  incidental  expressions  of  the  human, 
humorous,  patient,  hopeful  spirit  as  turn  inside  out  the  man 
that  she — and  he  himself — knew  Robert  Woods  to  be. 

We  see  him  toilfully  laying  the  foundations  and  rearing  the 
superstructure  of  South  End  House;  tactfully  gathering,  welding 
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as  the 


as  modern 
as  today, 
as  comfortable 
as  home 

HOTELS    STATLER 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 


New  York 

(Hotel  l'i'iiiixi/li-»iniii) 

.  .  .  and  more  for  your 
money,  always:  radio 
when  you  throw  a  switch 
—  ice-water  when  you 
press  a  valve — the  morn- 
ing paper  under  your 
door  —  a  good  library  at 
your  disposal — a  reading 
lamp  at  your  bed-head — 
your  own  private  bath — 
all  these  things,  what- 
ever the  price  of  your 
room,  at  no  added  cost. 

|{r-l  Jim-mils,  from  limrli- 

counter   or   cafeteria    to 
formal,  a  la  carte  dining 
rooms,  in  each  hotel. 
Fixed  rates  are  posted  in 
every  Statler  room. 


The,*  organization  of 


RADIO 
EVERY    ROOM 


fThe   most   brilliant  fraud  ever 
wrapped   in    the    royal    ermine' 

In  this  one  pithy  phrase  a  German  historian  lays 
bare  the  soul  of  a  German  emperor — William  II, 
the    "All     Highest"    War    Lord.     Unsparingly 
Eulenberg  paints  the  Kaiser  as  he  was,  and 
he  leads  up  to  him  with  a  fascinating  gal- 
lery of   portraits   of  every   Hohen/.ollern 
ruler  for  five  centuries  past.     A  valu- 
able and   delightful   book   of   biogra- 
phy.     "Concise,    informative   writ- 
ing .  .  .  Colorful  and  often  excit- 
ing   reading." — Harry    Hansen, 
N.   Y.   World. 

By  Herbert  Eulenberg 

HOHENZOLLERNS 


PHILOSOPHY    of   the   DUSK 

By  Kain  O'Dare 

This  remarkable  document  was  written  by  a 
professional  crook,  behind  prison  bars  — •  an 
amazing  sheaf  of  thoughts,  experiences  and 
underworld  revelations.  Introduction  by  Guy 
Pearce  Jones.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  $2.00 

THE    ANATOMY    of   EMOTION 

By  Edward  W.  Lazell 

A  clear-cut  discussion  of  the  interplay  of  man's 
physical  and  emotional  natures.  "All  students 
of  human  ways  from  Aristotle  to  Freud  con- 
tribute to  the  wisdom  of  this  unusual  book." 
—St.  Paul  Dispatch.  $3.00 

THE    LAST   HOME   of  MYSTERY 

By  E.  Alexander  Powell 

Adventures  in  India  and  Nepal,  with  a  much 
discussed  chapter  on  India's  religious  degrada- 
tion, lllus.  $4.00 

PORTRAIT  of  AMBROSE  BIERCE 

By  Adolphe  de  Castro 

The  intimate  story  of  one  of  America's 
strangest  geniuses,  told  by  his  closest  friend. 

lllus.  $3.50 

THE  CENTURY  Co. 

353  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


together,  and  developing  the  social  intelligence  of  its  resident 
household  and  its  scattered  giving  constituency;  gradually  ex- 
tending the  reach  and  range  of  its  influence  and  activities; 
humbly,  but  without  misgiving,  accepting  unsought  public  re- 
sponsibilities; struggling  amidst  ever  pressing  administrative 
cares  to  find  time  and  place  for  the  consecutive  thought  re- 
quired to  prepare  his  public  addresses  and  produce  his  hooks. 
Yet,  on  neighborhood  streets  and  in  the  industrial  and  political 
arenas  as  well  as  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  home  or  his  summer 
refuge  at  Concord,  he  dwelt  within  the  inner  chamber,  where 
he  saw  in  secret  what  rewarded  him  and  others  openly. 

Such  a  life,  built  into  so  many  other  lives  and  living  move- 
ments, cannot  die.  It  lives  on  in  the  works  that  follow  his  own 
and  others'  entrance  into  life  more  abundant.  No  one  or  more 
phrases  can  summarize  either  the  qualities  or  the  influential 
services  of  Robert  A.  Woods.  He  was  indeed  neighbor,  dem- 
ocratic villager — citizen,  interpreter  and  mediator — and,  above 
all,  in  spirit,  conduct  and  self-sacrificing  service  an  humbly  close 
follower  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Chicago  Commons  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 
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Seen  from  a  Park  Avenue  Window 

THE  CONSUMER  LOOKS  AT  ADVERTISING,  by  Paul  T.   Chcriagt 
Harper.     196  pp.     Price   $2.50  postfaid   of  Survey   Graphic. 

PAUL  CHERINGTON,  sometime  professor  of  marketing 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard  and 
now  sage  in  ordinary  to  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
writes  with  academic  calm  mid  the  hurly  burly  of  the  great 
advertising  agency.  The  clipping  bureaus  from  time  to  time 
have  sent  to  the  doctor's  desk  press-cuttings  setting  forth  the 
unhappy  speculations  of  a  group  of  sad  young  men  about  the 
booming  super-business  of  high-pressure  selling.  Cherington  in 
a  quiet  way  re-establishes  the  economic  verities,  and  shows  that 
value  is  not  intrinsic  to  goods,  but  represents  the  estimate  the 
buyer  can  be  made  to  place  upon  them  through  a  billion  or 
two  annually,  spent  to  cast  the  glamour  of  unreality  about  the 
commonplace.  He  finds  (at  variance  from  the  careful  con- 
clusions of  scientists  and  engineers,  and  the  more  practical  men 
of  business),  that  out  of  an  infinite  welter  of  biased  commercia 
claims  with  which  the  market  is  awash,  truth  finally  emerge 
dripping  with  slogans,  blindfold  tests,  vitamins,  and  hormone 
and  agleam  with  ultra-violet  rays. 

Escape  into  realities  by  the  road  of  tests  and  specification 
though  adopted  by  hundreds  of  public  utilities  and  progressrv 
manufacturing  companies  as  a  potent  means  of  increasing  div 
dends,  is  in  Cherington's  view  proper  only  to  construction  gar 
commissaries,  almshouses  and  state  prison  administrations, 
common  man  will  best  mold  his  life  on  the  glint  of  a  tin-fo 
wrapper  and  his  well-conditioned  pretty-girl  hair-tonic  ar 
whiskers-cough-drop  reflexes;  and  will  hearken  to  the  lesso 
of  Captain  Fried's  timely  rescue  from  the  briny  and  General 
Bullard's  advice  to  a  gracile  soldiery,  both  with  benefit  of 
Lucky  Strikes. 

Innumerable  economic  data,  including  the  findings  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  that  one  ounce  each  of  ten 
ethical  medicines,  cost  $3.90  as  compared  to  $16.15  for  identical 
brand-marked  proprietaries,  simply  do  not  exist  for  market- 
minded  men.  If  they  did,  the  extra  $12.25  is  readily  accounted 
for  to  all  right-thinking  people  as  values  a  nation  composed 
entirely  of  good-natured  and  opulent  consumers  is  glad  enough 
to  pay.  To  Cherington,  there  are  not  30,000,000  propertyle 
wage-earners  of  pinched  income — -three-quarters  of  the  wholi 
working  population — who  must  do  without  good  and  sufficien 
food  and  warm  clothing  because  many  needful  staples  cost  fiv 
to  a  hundred  times  what  they  would  with  efficient  distributio 
or  because  soap  and  breakfast  foods  and  canned  goods 
medicines  are  habitually  misrepresented  and  their  value 
whooped  up  to  thaumaturgic  levels.  Faintly  hungry  and  per 
haps  a  bit  chilly,  the  wayfaring  man  nevertheless  does  not  see' 
unbiased  advice  but  buys  what  is  advertised,  and  according 
Cherington,  in  some  recondite  way  impersonally  sifts  and  cor 
pares  and  establishes  the  value  of  his  purchases  through  th 
mystic  operations  of  the  competitive  market — and  may  that  gi\ 
him  cheer!  But  another  great  personality  of  the  marketeerir 
profession,  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  holds  the  view  that  th 
purpose  of  advertising  is  to  take  goods  out  of  competition, 
that  they  will  not  be  sifted  (Continued  on  page  325) 
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Members  of  the  Conference 

These  Chapel  Hill  Books  Are  for  You 


Social  Work    and  the  Training 
of  Social  Workers 

By  SYDNOR  H.  WALKER 

A  very  sane  discussion  of  the  whole  field  of 
social  work  in  its  modern  aspects  and  of  the 
theory  back  of  the  training  of  workers.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  all  quarters  for  the 
provocative  questions  it  raises  and  for  its  clear- 
headed  analysis  of  them.  $2.00 

Public  Poor  Relief  in 
North    Carolina 

By  ROY  M.  BROWN 

This  book  may  sound  sectional,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  something  to  say  to  everyone 
interested  in  the  administration  of  public  wel- 
fare policies.  Aside  from  an  illuminating  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  poor  relief  practice  in 
the  state,  it  cites  some  of  the  more  modern 
ways  of  taking  care  of  the  poor  as  worked 
out,  for  example,  by  Virginia,  and  in  Vance 
County  in  North  Carolina.  $2.00 

An  Approach  to  Public  Welfare 
and  Social  Work 

By  HOWARD  W.  ODUM 

An  experiment  in  introducing  the  problem  to 
the  college  undergraduate,  to  the  high  school 
teacher,  and  to  the  layman  in  social  work. 

$1.50 

Systems  of  Public  Welfare 

By  HOWARD  W.  ODUM  and 
D.  W.  WILLARD 

Intended  to  meet  the  need  for  comprehensive 
information  concerning  the  scope,  organiza- 
tion, and  administration  of  public  welfare. 

$2.00 


Juvenile  Courts  in  the 
United  States 

Their  Theory  and  Practice 

By  H.  H.  LOU 

This  is  an  especially  good  time  to  read  this 
particular  book  because  1929  marks  the 
thirtieth  birthday  of  the  first  juvenile  court 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world.  The 
volume  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  juvenile  courts,  and  includes 
a  valuable  list  of  case  citations  and  bibliog- 
raphy. $3.00 

Welfare  Work 
in  Mill  Villages 

The  Story  of  Extra-Mill 
Activities  in  North  Carolina 

By  HARRIET  L.  HERRING 

The  author  of  this  valuable  study  (its  time- 
liness is  greatly  heightened  by  the  present 
labor  struggle  in  North  Carolina)  makes  an 
important  distinction  between  welfare  work 
and  social  work.  "The  latter,"  she  says,  "im- 
plies no  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, but  rather  suggests  the  activities  of  a. 
state  department  or  a  volunteer  organization. 
Welfare  work  is  always  the  work  of  the  em- 
ployer." Nevertheless,  most  of  the  activities 
would  normally  come  under  the  program  of 
an  active  community  organization,  whatever 
its  origin,  since  they  touch  on  recreation,  edu- 
cation, health,  family  life,  and  various  ad- 
justments to  the  social  order.  The  problem 
of  the  "outside  paid  worker"  receives  special 
consideration  in  the  volume,  and  altogether  it 
represents  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sort 
of  community  life  which  is  at  present  on  trial 
wherever  an  industry  dominates  the  social 
organization.  $5.00 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  complete  list  of  all  our  publications 

to  anyone  interested 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press:  Chapel  Hill 
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Or  interest  to  all  social 
and  personnel  workers  — 

The  Older  Woman 
In  Industry 

by 
Johanna  Lobsenz 

The  difficulties  of  the  woman  over 
thirty-five  in  finding  employment  un- 
der present  conditions  are  well  known 
but  have  never  before  been  analyzed. 
The  object  of  this  study  is  a  clearer 
understanding  of  these  problems,  not 
only  by  employers  but  by  the  woman 
herself.  Figures  and  graphs  have  been 
freely  employed  to  render  the  statis- 
tical survey  more  visual. 


At  all  bookstores.     $2.50 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


New  York 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 

IN   FAMILY,    MEDICAL  AND 
PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  LOUISE  C.  ODENCRANTZ 

T""1  HIS  new  book,  presenting  for  the  first  time  a 
A  complete  and  authoritative  picture  of  the  social 
worker  and  his  job,  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  social  workers  everywhere.  Frank 
J.  Bruno,  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  says  of  it: 

"It  ought  to  mar\  the  point  of  departure  for 
future  development  in  social  case  wor\  in  these 
three  fields.  It  will  do  much  towards  establish- 
ing  the  right  of  social  wor\  to  be  considered 
professional." 

Send  for  your  copy  today!  Use  the  order  blank  below 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49    E.    33    St.,    New   York    City 

Gentlemen:   Please   send  me  one  copy  of 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKER $2.50 

D  I   agree  to   remit    $2.50   within    ten   days   of    receipt  of    book   or 

return    it. 
D  I  enclose  my  check  for  $2.50 

Name     

Address    

Business    Connection     
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three  factors,  or  rather  to  three  great  complexes  of  factors. 
First,  foreign  conditions  on  the  whole  have  been  none  too 
favorable  to  American  business  and  they  have  been  eminently 
unfavorable  to  American  agriculture.  Second,  such  pros- 
perity as  we  have  enjoyed  has  been  earned  by  many-sided 
and  strenuous  efforts,  in  which  millions  of  people  have 
shared  to  improve  our  technical  methods,  our  business  man- 
agement, our  trade-union  policy  and  our  government  ad- 
ministration. Third,  while  increasing  efficiency  has  added 
to  real  income  it  has  put  pressure,  often  rising  to  severe 
hardship,  upon  competitors  direct  and  indirect.  The  factory 
hand  competing  with  the  automatic  machine,  the  horse 
farmer  competing  with  the  tractor  farmer,  the  lumber  in-' 
dustry  competing  with  the  cement  industry,  the  New  Eng- 
land cotton  mill  competing  with  the  North  Carolina  cotton 
mill,  the  independent  retailers  competing  with  the  chain 
store,  the  clothing  trade  competing  with  the  makers  of  auto- 
mobiles and  radios  for  slices  of  the  consumer's  dollar  have 
had  a  hard  time. 

This  analysis  is  not  simple,  but  it  is  still  too  schematic. 
There  is  no  hope  of  learning  and  telling  the  whole  story 
in  realistic  detail.  Yet  one  further  factor  of  great  moment 
and  two  sets  of  "economic  reactions"  must  be  introduced 
before  a  summing  up  is  attempted. 

The  additional  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  concerns 
population  growth.  A  reduction  of  birth-rates  has  been 
going  on  during  our  period  in  most  states  of  the  Union. 
The  decline  seems  to  be  more  rapid  than  the  decline  in 
death-rates.  Moreover,  first  the  war  and  then  legislation 
restricted  immigration.  This  decline  in  population  growth 
has  affected  the  whole  social  situation  profoundly  in  ways 
which  concern  the  student  of  sociology  and  politics  quite  as 
deeply  as  they  concern  the  economist.  It  will  be  long  before 
the  full  effects  upon  national  life  become  clear,  but  certain 
prompt,  economic  consequences  must  be  noted. 

In  most  periods  of  prosperity,  the  lag  of  wages  behind 
living  costs  continues  and  gradually  deprives  working  people 
of  part  of  whatever  gain  they  made  from  the  lag  in  the 
preceding  depression.  The  indications  are  that  these  pros- 
perity losses  to  wage-earners  have  not  cut  much  figure  dur- 
ing 1922-27.  Wholesale  prices  have  sagged  slightly  and 
living  costs  have  advanced  but  little.  Though  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  has  risen  since  1923,  wage-rates  have  been 
firmly  maintained  on  the  whole,  if  not  increased  somewhat, 

THESE  results  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  relative!) 
slow  increase  in  population  and  hence  in  the  number  oi 
job  hunters.  Had  there  been  no  war  check  on  immigration  in 
1914-21,  the  rise  of  money  wages  would  probably  have  beer 
less  than  it  was  and  the  fall  greater.  Had  there  been  nc 
legal  check  on  immigration  in  1922-27,  the  increase  of  un- 
employment would  probably  have  grown  very  serious  ami 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  wage-rates  would  have  beer 
enhanced.  Birth-rate  reductions  have  worked  in  the  sam< 
direction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  belief  in  the  economj 
of  high  wages  would  have  spread  so  rapidly  among  employer; 
could  they  have  filled  their  shops  readily  with  lower  pricec 
men.  Since  birth-rate  restriction  seems  to  be  voluntarj 
and  since  immigration  restriction  certainly  is,  we  must  con- 
clude that  Americans  are  preferring  to  raise  the  economic 
please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


f-el  of  average  life  rather  than  to  maximize  national  wealth. 
•The  two  sets  of  economic  reactions  still  to  be  noted  may 
§  thought  of  as  the  mutually  moderating  effects  of  factors 
oposing  each  other  and  as  the  mutually  intensifying  effects 
c  factors  working  in  the  same  direction. 
fiAmerican  prosperity  in  1922-27  in  non-agricultural  lines 
Ipuld  have  been  decidedly  greater  had  the  six  million  Amer- 
|in  farmers  been  flourishing.  Every  man  thrown  out  of 
Ibrk  has  subtracted  an  iota  from  the  national  dividend  and 
f  iota  from  the  demand  for  goods.  Every  business  that 
fcs  failed  has  made  a  tiny  difference  in  our  ability  to  provide 
:  fir  our  wants  and  to  market  our  products.  The  United 
vfiates  as  a  whole  would  have  been  better  off  if  all  foreign 
iiiuntries  had  enjoyed  fortunes  equal  to  our  own. 

,N  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  would  have  been  in  far 
worse  plight  if  the  majority  of  Americans  had  not  been 
ing  relatively  large  incomes,  and  if  American  factories 
•ailways  had  not  been  highly  efficient  as  servants  of 
s;riculture.    So,  too,  the  unemployed  would  have  been  more 
umerous  and  their  difficulties  in  getting  new  jobs  greater, 
lid   the   country    suffered    a   serious    industrial    depression, 
inally,  other  countries  would  have  been  worse  off  had  we 
:>t  been  in  a  position  to  import  freely  and  to  make  large 
.ans. 

here  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  reality  or  the  importance 

tiese  reactions  of  hardship  in  diminishing  prosperity  and 
prosperity  in  diminishing  hardship.     But  there  seems  to 

no  way  of  measuring  such   complicated   influences  with 

data  available. 

learer  still  are  the  effects  of  one  favorable  development 

einforcing  other  favorable  developments,  and   the  cor- 
ng^  intensification  of  misfortune  by  misfortune.     In 

period  and  in  our  country  the  former  set  of  cumulations 
been  more  in  evidence  than  the  latter.     It  is  necessary 

ring  these  reactions  of  favorable  developments  upon  each 
into  the  foreground  of  our  final  picture. 

Pake,  for  example,  keener  intelligence  applied  to  the  day's 
jlrork,  which  increased  the  physical  output  of  goods.  That 
as  meant  the  possibility  of  larger  average  real  incomes  per 
apita.  To  distribute  these  goods  market  experts  cultivated 
he  desires  of  the  people  for  a  freer  and  more  varied  con- 
urhption;  they  developed  plans  by  which  the  eager  could 
atisfy  wants  before  they  could  pay.  A  sound  monetary 
jid  banking  system  provided  the  requisite  currency  and 
:redit  to  run  this  whole  process  of  producing  and  distribut- 
ng  a  swelling  river  of  goods.  Price  fluctuations  were  held 
vithin  narrow  limits  by  a  combination  of  prudence  among 
)usiness  men,  unit-cost  reductions  by  technical  experts,  the 
ikill  of  bankers  and  the  course  of  foreign  markets.  This 
relative  stability  of  prices  reenforced  the  pressure  upon  all 
aarties  to  exercise  caution,  calculate  closely  and  watch  costs  ; 
it  also  helped  to  keep  world  prices  relatively  stable.  Since 
prices  were  not  buoyant,  business  enterprise  had  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  efficency  in  order  to  make  profits,  and  that 
fact  intensified  the  application  of  intelligence  with  which 
this  paragraph  started.  By  the  aid  of  the  reenforced  ef- 
ficiency it  has  been  possible  to  pay  high  wages  and  salaries, 
meet  interest  and  rental  charges,  distribute  liberal  dividends 
and  still  retain  large  surplusses  for  protecting  or  expanding 
business  ventures.  The  large  income  disbursements  provided 
the  purchasing  power  to  which  the  market  experts  appealed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  increased  physical  output  of  goods. 
Meanwhile  the  considerable  profits  reaped  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  efficient  enterprises  made  them  eager  to  grow.  At 


MARIETTA  JOHNSON'S 

new  book 

YOUTH  IN  A 
WORLD  OF  MEN 

James  Harvey  Robinson  says : 

"I  have  read  Mrs.  Johnson's  book  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  hearty  approval.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
to  do  with  current  methods  of  instruction  feel  deeply 
their  futility  and  harmfulness.  Mrs.  Johnson  does 
not  put  forth  mere  vague  suggestions  of  how  matters 
might  be  mended.  She  has  for  years  been  acting  on 
her  ideas  and  has  found  that  they  work  when  put 
in  practice.  This  constitutes  the  great  value  of  her 
volume.  It  is  both  a  program  and  a  report  of  actual 
achievement."  $2.50 

CHILDREN  IN  THE 
NURSERY  SCHOOL 

By  HARRIET  M.  JOHNSON 

"A  remarkable  contribution  .  .  .  offers  both  a  method 
and  an  exposition  by  which  guardians  of  childhood 
may  equip  themselves  anew  for  their  responsible  task." 
— The  Survey.  Illus.  $3.00 

THE  NEW  LEAVEN 

By  STANWOOD  COBB 

"A  fine  presentation  of  the  idea  that  the  true  educa- 
tion of  a  child  is  the  freeing  of  his  body  and  mind 
of  ignorance  through  profitable  and  happy  experi- 
ences."— Angele  Patri.  $2.50 

BETTER  SCHOOLS 

By  CARLETON  WASHBURNE   and 
MYRON  M.  STEARNS 

"The  book  is  informing  as  well  as  stimulating." — 
Parents  Council.  $2.50 

THE  NEW  DAY  IN  HOUSING 

By  LOUIS  H.  PINK 

"The  first  volume  on  modern  community  housing  to 
be  published  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  it  is  readable,  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  essentially  optimistic." — New  York 
Times.  Illustrated,  $3.50 

JOHN  MITCHELL 

Miner 
By  ELSIE  GLUCK 

The  biography  of  the  labor  leader  whose  rapid  rise 
to  power,  whose  dealings  with  Roosevelt,  Hanna  and 
Morgan,  whose  leadership  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant strikes  in  the  history  of  the  country  rank  him 
among  the  great  dynamic  figures  of  America.  "Its 
fair  and  impartial  tone  renders  it  an  effective  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  labor.". — 
Chicago  Post.  $3.00 
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SYCHOLOGY 


/\  BOUT    five    years    ago    the 
•^*i     General     Reading     Public 
took   up   psychology.      Since   then, 
not  even  a.  specialist  could  keep  track 
of  the  flood  of  books  on  the  subject. 


MONG  the  first  books  on  psychology  for  the 
L  general  reader  were  Everett  Dean  Martin's 
f  1  HOLOGY,  John  B.  Watson's  BEHAVIORISM, 
and  H.  A.  Overstreet's  INFLUENCING  HUMAN  BE- 
HAVIOR. Since  then  there  have  been  innumerable  books 
"popularizing"  psychology  —  books  on  the  psychology  of 
everything  from  sex  to  salesmanship.  Some  of  them,  in 
their  time,  were  best-sellers.  Martin,  Watson,  and  Over- 
street  are  sf///^selling.  They  are  establishedjauthorities. 


come  two  new  books  on  psychology  —  books  for 
the  reader  who  has  outgrown  the  popularizing  and 
guesswork  that  formerly  passed  for  psychology.  These 
books,  published  by  the  publishers  of  Martin,  Watson, 
and  Overstreet,  bring  the  reader  new  facts—  at  first  hand  — 
from  the  scientific  source. 


THE  PROCESS  OF 
HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

By   MANDEL  SHERMAN,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
and    IRENE  CASE  SHERMAN,  Ph.D. 

The  result  of  six  years'  laboratory  work  on  infants,  this 
book  is  a  first-hand  account  of  the  development  of  human 
personality  from  its  origin  in  nerves  and  emotions.  "I 
have  read  it  with  much  interest,"  writes  Everett  Dean 
Martin.  "It  presents  a  modified  Behaviorist  point  of  view 
in  a  very  clear  and  pleasing  style.  I  would  especially 
recommend  it  to  parents."  Illustrated  $3.00. 


THE  HISTORY  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By  W.  B.  PILLSBURY,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  the    Department  of  Psychology, 

University  of  Michigan 

Here  is  a  comparative  study  of  psychologies  —  a  book 
the  general  reader  can  rely  on  to  present  an  accurate 
account  of  the  important  events  in  psychological  thought. 
Biographically,  this  is  a  comprehensive  record  of  explor- 
ers, not  of  dark  continents,  but  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Pillsbury 
shows  what  is  valuable  in  the  many  schools  of  psychology, 
to  make  the  only  up-to-date  history  of  psychology  in 
existence — from  Aristotle  to  Freud  and  Watson. 
Illustrated  $3.50 
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the  same  time  prosperous  families  wanted  better  housing; 
prosperous  communities  wanted  larger  schools;  prosperous 
states  wanted  hard-surfaced  roads.  So  the  routine  business 
of  providing  current  income  was  supplemented  by  an  ex- 
ceptional volume  to  new  construction  to  provide  industrial 
equipment  of  all  kinds — office  buildings,  single  dwellines, 
apartments,  hotels,  theaters,  schools  and  highways.  That 
required  capital  running  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  The 
demand  was  met  without  strain  from  the  surplusses  of  busi-| 
ness  enterprises  and  the  savings  of  individuals  whose  higher 
standards  of  living  had  not  absorbed  all  of  their  money 
incomes.  And  of  course  the  construction  work  as  it  pro-, 
ceeded  enlarged  the  market  for  a  vast  variety  of  goods, 
and  enlarged  the  disbursements  of  income. 

SO  one  might  go  on  indefinitely,  tracing  the  fashion  in  i 
which  each  of  the  prosperity-producing  factors  in  the 
situation  has  increased  the  activity  out  of  which  it  grew,  and 
thus  promoted  conditions  which  heightened  its  own  efficiency. 
The  broad  facts,  however,  are  patent.  And  no  elaboration 
would  lead  to  a  convincing  evaluation  of  what  credit  belongs 
to  any  single  factor  taken  by  itself.  Drop  out  any  of  the 
developments  recalled  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  the 
process  as  a  whole  would  be  altered. 

Finally,  we  return  to  figures  of  per-capita  income  as  the 
best  general  conclusion  of  the  whole  investigation.  Two 
series  of  figures  are  given.  The  first  shows  income  received 
in  money;  the  second  "disbursed  income" — that  is,  money 
receipts  plus  the  value  of  income  yielded  by  homes  occupied 
by  their  owners  and  by  household  goods,  the  value  of  farm 
produce  consumed  by  the  producers,  and  minor  items  of 
similar  nature.  The  first  series  corresponds  closely  to  the 
common  conception  of  income,  but  the  second  is  a  better 
index  of  economic  welfare.  The  comments  that  follow 
refer  to  the  second  series. 

PER   CAPITA   INCOME   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 
EXPRESSED  IN  1925  DOLLARS 

Income 

received   in   money     Disbursed    income 
$551  $625 

573  6«3 

510  608 

520  597 


1913 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 

1  Preliminary 


500 

558 
617 
629 
649 
663' 


572 
623 
678 
697 

7'4 
727' 


FROM  the  trough  in  which  the  war  and  the  war-don 
nated  cycle  of  1919-21  left  the  country,  Americans 
raised  their  average  fortuntes  almost,  but  not  quite,  to  the 
pre-war  level  in  a  single  year  of  reviving  activity.  A  second 
year  of  great  gains  left  the  old  records  far  behind.  Since 
1923,  progress  has  been  steady,  but  less  rapid. 

Unless  the  figures  are  very  far  in  error,  not  only  absolutely 
but  also  relatively,  the  final  verdict  upon  the  years  1922-26, 
and  presumably  1927  and  1928,  for  which  the  income-record 
is  yet  incomplete,  must  be  that  they  brought  prosperity  to 
most  of  our  people — though  by  no  means  to  all. 

Forecasting  the  future  is  not  part  of  our  task.  But  we 
should  not  close  the  present  record  without  noting  that  the 
last  few  years  may  appear  less  satisfactory  from  the  view- 
point of  say  1932  than  from  that  of  1928.  Anyone  who 
summed  up  recent  developments  in  1917,  or  in  1920,  mig 
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ily  have  been  betrayed  into  serious  misrepresentation. 
Dne  of  the  most  significant  features  of  1922-1928  has 
n  the  narrow  range  of  such  fluctuations  as  have  occurred 
economic  activity.  Business  cycles  have  not  ceased  to 
their  course;  but  the  amplitude  of  the  swings  from 
ugh  to  crest  of  the  waves  and  from  crest  to  trough  has 
n  slight.  The  mildness  of  these  fluctuations  offers  no 
garantee  that  the  business  years  ahead  will  be  equally  calm. 
Frhaps  the  period  of  expansion  now  under  way  will  pursue 
a  moderate  a  course  and  have  as  quiet  an  ending  as  the 
esansion  which  began  in  1924.  But  if  that  is  to  happen, 
«:nerican  business  men  must  hold  to  the  prudent  policies 
•nich  they  followed  in  the  preceding  cycle.  Commodity 
sicks  must  be  kept  in  line  with  current  sales.  Over-com- 
rtments  of  all  sorts  must  be  avoided.  The  extension  of 
iiustrial  equipment  must  not  be  pushed  too  rapidly.  In- 
<Mnes  disbursed  to  consumers  must  be  maintained  on  a 
'.alt  sufficient  to  buy  the  consumer's  goods  sent  to  market. 
!:curity  prices  must  not  outrun  prospective  profits  capitalized 
u  the  going  rates  of  interest.  The  whole  credit  structure 
jijust  be  kept  in  due  adjustment  to  bank  resources. 
These  and  the  similar  matters  which  might  be  mentioned 
jesent  difficult  problems  of  management.  Perhaps  errors 
ie  still  being  kept  within  the  limits  of  tolerance.  Perhaps 
i)  bursting  strain  will  develop  at  any  point  in  the  balanced 
'(Stem  for  years  to  come.  But  if  the  business  public  comes 
•  believe  that  crises  are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  United 
I  tales,  then  a  crisis  is  likely  to  develop. 
Even  on  the  present  showing,  all  is  not  well  with  the 
tpublic.  The  condition  of  agriculture,  the  volume  of  un- 
nployment,  the  textile  trades,  coal  mining  and  the  leather 
idustries  present  grave  problems  not  only  to  the  people 
nmediately  concerned,  but  also  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
low  rapidly  these  conditions  will  improve,  we  do  not  know, 
'erhaps  some  will  grow  worse. 

Looking  further  ahead,  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
resent  rate  of  progress  in  the  arts  of  industry  and  business 
an  be  maintained.  Past  experience  suggests  that  the  pace 
vill  slacken  presently,  and  that  years  may  go  by  before  we 
ee  such  another  spurt.  But  that  is  a  matter  in  which  ex- 
icrience  is  not  a  trustworthy  guide.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
ndustries  little  affected  by  applications  of  intelligence  in 
922-27  will  have  their  turns  presently  and  catch  up  with 
he  procession  of  technical  progress.  All  that  is  certain 
n  this  respect  is  that  whatever  progress  in  efficiency  we 
xmtinue  to  make  must  be  earned  by  the  same  type  of  bold 
ind  intelligent  work  that  has  won  our  recent  successes. 


VOLLMER  AND  HIS  COLLEGE  COPS 
(Continued  from  page  307) 


drapes,  pictures,  and  games.  In  one  corner  stood  a  papier 
cnache  miniature  of  Carmel  Mission,  on  the  walls  were 
crude  drawings  contributed  by  some  of  the  youthful  pre- 
delinquents.  I  could  easily  understand  how  trembling 
youngsters  who  had  been  dragged  to  the  Police  Station 
"to  have  fear  of  the  law  scared  into  them,"  might  here  re- 
gain composure  while  awaiting  an  interview  with  the  stout 
motherly  woman  whose  black  eyes  were  so  penetrating  and 
yet  so  kind. 

I  found  the  policewoman  at  a  desk  in  her  private  office 
whose  cheerful  walls  and  long  table  filled  with  magazines 
created  an  atmosphere  in  harmony  with  the  children's  room. 

"How  does  the  Crime  Prevention  Division  prevent 
crime?"  I  asked. 
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Characters  and  Events 

Popular    Essays    in    Social    and    Political 

Philosophy 

By  JOHN  DEWEY 

Edited  by  Joseph  Ratner 

Always  the  profound  thinker,  he_  presents  here  his 
frank  and  penetrating  comment  on  distinguished  men,  on 
America  and  the  vitality  of  democracy,  on  countries  in 
the  throes  of  revolution,  on  world  peace, 

2   volumes  boxed,   $5.00 

Jewish  Music 

By  A.  Z.  IDELSOHN 

The  first  comprehensive  history  of  Jewish  music  in 
English.  The  Jews  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
music,  and  this  study  follows  its  development  from  the 
earliest  Semitic-Oriental  songs  to  the  Europeanized  syna- 
gogue and  folk  music.  More  than  one  hundred  pages 
of  notes  help  to  illustrate  every  type  of  music  discussed 
in  the  text.  $6.00 

Race  Attitudes  in  Children 

By  BRUNO  LASKER 

"Mr.  Lasker's  analysis  of  the  factors  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  race  attitudes,  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
painstaking  and  discriminating  known  to  this  reviewer. — 
HEN»Y  M.  BUSCH  in  The  Survey  Graphic  $4.00 

A  Social  Interpretation  of 
Education 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Examines  the  vital  factors  within  the  contemporary 
school  and  community  with  a  view  to  discover  the  condi- 
tions within  which  a  genuine  education  may  be  envisaged 
and  eventually  developed. 

"I  am  glad  Dr.  Hart  has  written  the  book.  He  has  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  and  the  book  should  do  much  good." 
— W.  H.  KILPATSICK,  Columbia  University  $4.50 

Essentials  of  Civilization 

By  THOMAS  JESSE  JONES 

Points  clearly  to  the  elements  of  civilization  which 
alone  will  bring  safety  and  soundness  to  modern  society. 

"I  have  been  reading  with  interest  and  pleasure  the 
Essentials  of  Civilisation  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones.  It  is 
excellent  in  substance  and  lively  in  presentation." — 
FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINCS,  Columbia  University  $2.50 

American  Marriage  and 
Family  Relationships 

By  ERNEST  R.  GROVES  and 
WILLIAM  F.  OGBURN 

"It  it  one  of  the  most  useful  contributions  that  has 
been  made  to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  with 
which  modern  society  has  to  deal.  — PAUL  POPENOE  in 
The  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  $4.50 

The  Science 
of  Social  Relations 

By  HORNELL  HART 

"The  author  places  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life  in 
new  settings.  In  so  doing  and  in  his  suggested  use  of 
them  for  purposes  of  analysis  he  compels  the  reader  to 
analyze  continuously  his  own  personal  experiences.  This 
is  a  bold  attempt  to  talk  of  social  relationships  in  simple 
language." — SAMUEL  C.  KINCHELOE  in  The  Christian 
Century  $4.50 
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Birth  Control  Laws 

Stall   Wt  Keep   Them,   Change   Them,   or   Abolish    Themt 

By  Mary  Ware  Dennett 

(Founder  of  the  Voluntary  Parenthood  League,  Inc.) 

Is  this  Book  in  your  Public  Library? 

If   not, — why    not   get   a   copy,   read    it   yourself,   and    then   donate   it 

to  the   Library? 

It    pelnta    the    way    to    practical   time-saving    action,    for    all 

who  want  a  decent  substitute  for   boot-legged  contraceptive 

Information. 

The    Information    It    contains    is    needed    by    all    who    want 

authoritative  facts.     It  Is  the  only   book  of   its  kind,  and   It 

at    once   authentic   and    humanly    interesting. 

$2.50 

FREDERICK  H.   HITCHCOCK,   Publisher 

105    West    40    St.,    New    York    City 


EAST-WEST  MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Oriental 
•ubjects.  Many  famous  writers  of  East  and  West.  Articles  on 
the  non-sectarian  spiritual  message  of  India,  and  the  three-fold 
development  of  man's  body,  mind  and  soul.  Practical  metaphysics 
and  psychology  simply  presented. 

A  free  sample  copy  of  EAST-WEST  will  be  mailed 
If     10c     la     sent     to     cover    postage     and     handling 

"YOGODA" 

a  70-page  descriptive  booklet  outlining  the  system  and  practical 
technique  for  physical  development,  health,  concentration  and 
spiritual  growth,  taught  by  Swami  Yogananda  of  India,  and 
endorsed  by  Amelia  Galli-Curci,  Luther  Burbank,  Vladimir 
Rosing,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American  students. 
Send  10c  for  descriptive  booklet  "Yogoda" 

EAST-WEST,   Dept.    F 
•880   SAN    RAFAEL    AVE.,    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 


Read    the    exposures    of    perjury    in    the    famous 

MOONEY-BILLINGS  CASE 

now  before  the  Governor  of  California  for  action. 
Two  labor  leaders  serving  life  sentences  for  a 
crime  they  did  not  commit.  Help  to  free  them. 


An  abstract  of  the  whole  legal  record,  by  at- 
torney Henry  T.  Hunt,  reduced  to  450  pages. 
Price  $2.00.  

Also  a  24-page  pamphlet  "The  Story  of 
Mooney  and  Billings."  10  Cents. 


Order  from 

National  Mooney-Billings  Committee 

Room   1403,  100  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


RECENT  GROWTH  OF  THE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  AND  POWER  INDUSTRY 


By 
CHARLES  O. 


HARDY 


An  authoritative  report,  based  on  information  supplied  by  the  larger 
public  utility  companies,  showing  in  detail  the  latest  developments 
within  the  industry  in  respect  to  capitalization,  physical  equipment; 
bonded  debt,  voting  stock,  gross  income,  distribution  of  net  income, 
and  cost  of  new  capital. 

Indispensable   to    Those  ia/io    Want  to 
Know  the  Facts  in   the  Field 


Obtainable   from:   The    Brookings    Institution, 
26  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(53    pages;    price    50    cents;    postpaid) 


"How  does  any  psychiatric  social  worker  handle  behavio 
problems?"  countered  Mrs.  Lossing.  "Usually  I  take  care  o! 
my  cases  without  recourse  to  legal  machinery.  Medica 
examinations  at  the  Berkeley  Health  Center  and  psychiatri. 
examinations  at  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  help  diagnos* 
the  causes  of  the  child's  misbehavior.  Improving  home  con 
ditions,  finding  outlets  for  excessive  energy  and  lateoj 
talents,  cooperating  with  teachers,  having  the  child  repor 
to  me  at  intervals — you  know  what  social  workers  meai  I 
by  intensive  treatment." 

Efforts  at  crime  prevention  are  not  centered  wholly  ill 
the  policewomen's  department.  One  of  the  rflale  officers  doeil 
special  work  with  boys  over  twelve,  and  there  is  a  completij 
health  examination  in  all  cases  of  adult  men  where  physical 
or  mental  maladjustment  is  indicated.  I  am  indebted  t(j 
Sunset  Magazine  for  a  pertinent  illustration. 

In  asking  that  jail  sentence  be  withheld,  Vollmer  said,  "Thil 
man,  as  is  customary  with  offenders  brought  to  our  department 
has  been  subjected  to  five  types  of  examination:  psychiatric! 
neurological  (including  blood  tests  and  spinal  fluid  tests) 
sociological,  psychological  and  ophthalmoscopical.  As  a  resuli 
of  these  examinations  our  police  clinic  finds  that  the  immediatt 
cause  of  the  man's  offense  was  a  condition  of  toxic  psychosii. 
induced  by  influenza.  This  is  curable  if  he  is  placed  at  once  io 
good  medical  care.  It  is  incurable  if  he  is  sent  to  prison.  When 
once  cured  of  this  ailment,  for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible, 
he  will  be  as  good  a  member  of  society  as  any  of  us.  If  he  is  sent 
to  jail  he  will  probably  develop  into  a  criminal  past  redemption". 

This  shift  from  hounding  and  bull-dozing  to  understanding) 
and  curing  criminals  seemed  to  me  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  August  Vollmer  to  police  administration. 

"But  we  know  so  little,"  he  emphasized  time  and  again. 
"What  we  need  is  research.  For  years  we've  been  making 
studies  of  trees  and  of  hogs  but  the  universities  have  been 
slow  in  establishing  research  departments  to  study  abnormal 
behavior  among  humans.  Healy  in  Boston  and  Adler  in 
Chicago  have  made  a  beginning. 

"This  much  we  do  know,  if  we  are  to  prevent  crime, 
we've  got  to  start  with  the  children.  Get  the  picture  of 
Uncle  Sam  looking  down  on  the  kindergarten  children  of 
today,  one  out  of  every  fifty  doomed  to  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  or  a  penitentiary.  Through  Child  Guidance  Clinics, 
through  patient  study  and  treatment  such  as  we  are  at- 
tempting in  Berkeley  with  our  Coordinating  Council,  we 
must  get  hold  of  the  problem  children.  There  is  enough 
foundation  for  a  science  of  police  work  in  our  present  know- 
ledge of  psychology  and  psychiatry  and  continuous  research 
will  increase  that  knowledge." 

The  outline  of  the  proposed  institute  for  research  as  sub- 
mitted by  Vollmer  to  the  University  of  California  recom- 
mends five  departments:  criminal  psychiatry,  criminal  in- 
vestigation, crminal  procedure,  sociological  and  economic 
factors  in  crime,  police  administration — to  be  carried  on  by 
five  experts  aided  by  "students  at  the  university,  Berkeley 
police  officers  and  other  social  workers." 

Visionary,  you  say?  Yes,  it  was  the  vision  of  a  youth- 
ful chief  of  police  who  saw  beyond  the  accepted  ways  of 
policing  a  community.  Out  of  that  vision  came  the  most 
complete  police  school  in  the  country,  numerous  inventions, 
a  preventative  program  that  gets  down  to  brass  tacks  by 
using  tools  already  present.  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  while 
operating  a  most  economical  police  department  and  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  for  making  Berkeley  a  safe  city  in  which 
to  live.  If  so  practical  a  visionary  in  his  rich  middle  life 
reaches  out  for  research  in  human  behavior  in  order  to  help 
stem  the  tide  of  future  criminals,  the  world  might  well 
profit  by  heeding  his  vision. 
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Continued   from    page   318)  and   compared,    but   will  be 

fcritically  accepted  by  the  buyer.  It  is  all  very  confusing,  and 
ft  a  consumer  who  spends  more  for  goods  than  he  makes  out 
o  the  business  of  advertising  them,  just  a  little  touched  with 
ndness. 

|fn  the  meantime  we  are  to  take  Cascarets  instead  of  exercise 
the  advertising  advises — and  we  may  eat  candy  to  grow 
because  a  careful  scientist's  work  has  been  neatly  mis- 
jted  in  the  nation's  greatest  weekly  to  the  effect  that  fats 
in  the  flame  of  the  carbohydrates.  "Sugar  O.K.  for  Teeth, 
M.  D.,"  runs  a  headline  thoughtfully  composed  for  the 
spapers  by  the  tall-story  department  of  the  sugar  trade. 
"If  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  can  avoid  being  caught  a  second  time 
these  same  goods,"  says  Cherington.  This  at  once  disposes 
any  timid  doubts  that  might  beset  one  in  seeking  to  come 
a  proper  attitude  toward  these  shrewd  assaults  upon  one's 

but  hard-won  hygiene  knowledge. 
,The  very  title  of  Professor  Cherington's  book  is  a  tribute 
the  roguish  good  humor  of  the  ad-man's  art.    If  the  director 
research  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  is  a  consumer 
ting  at  advertising,  then  I  am  cast  for  a  well-paid  post  as 
lie  relations  counsel  of  the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
ig  Agencies. 
Mechanical  Engineer,  New  York  City  F.  J.  ScHLINK 

Both  Sides  of  the  Color  Line 

.  BLACKER  THE  BERRY,  by  Wallace  Thurman.    Macauly.    262  pp. 

•Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


LUM   BUN,   by  Jessie  R.   Fauset. 
'  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


F.   A.   Stokes.     379   pp.     Price   $2.50 


NE  wishes  these  novels  by  two  of  the  younger  Negro 
writers  were  better  balanced  in  technical  merit,  for  in 
icme  they  are  in  important  complementary  contrast.  Negro 
ction  is  now  near  its  acme,  at  least  as  far  as  public  interest 
oes;  the  inner  mechanisms  of  Negro  life  are  close  to  the  sur- 
ice  after  generations  of  repression.  Of  course  the  psychological 
lainspring  is  the  Negro's  own  reaction  to  prejudice.  Here  on 
le  one  hand  we  have  the  story  of  a  black  girl  harrassed  in  her 
Idjustments  to  life  by  the  subtle  color  prejudice  of  the  mulatto- 
omplex  from  within,  and  on  the  other  the  equally  difficult, 
ear-tragic  drama  of  escape  by  Angela,  the  heroine  of  Plum 
un,  who  "passes"  and  follows  the  logic  of  her  artistic  talent 
cross  the  color-line. 

Both  novels  mark  significant  points  in  that  process  of  self- 
evelation  to  which  the  "new  Negro"  writer  has  set  himself. 
Jnfortunately  Mr.  Thurman's  first  novel  must  be  regarded  as 
i  ground-breaker  only,  as  calling  attention  to  an  important 
heme — Emma  Lou,  the  dark  girl's  story,  must  be  written 
sometime  with  greater  art  and  a  truer  sense  of  values.  For 
:his  novel  in  itself  is  sophomoric  in  style  and  downright  ex- 
nibitionist  in  psychology.  Drab  realism  of  the  favorite  con- 
temporary sort  plainly  misses  the  characteristic  notes  of  Negro 
life,  the  warm  emotional  color,  the  naive  paradoxes,  the  fasci- 
nating amorality,  and  the  quizzical  humor.  Missing  these  things, 
Mr.  Thurman's  book  is  more  Caucasian  than  many  a  book  by 
sympathetic  and  artistic  white  writers  like  Du  Bose  Heyward 
or  Julia  Peterkin.  Still,  one  of  the  most  important  chapters 
of  Negro  life  has  been  opened  up,  and  he  who  reads  between 
the  lines  may  see  the  tragedy  that  this  journalistic  melodrama 
spotlights. 

The  other  book  is  a  second  venture  by  the  author  of  There 
Is  Confusion,  and  is  a  far  more  mature  rendering  of  life  both 
in  style  and  substance.  Angela's  return  to  the  race  through 
the  discovery  of  mixed  blood  in  her  fair-skinned  lover  is  just 
as  logical  and  as  human  as  her  resolve  to  venture  out  beyond 
the  color-line.  Here  the  motivation  is  what  it  normally  is,  life 
reaching  out  over  limitations  for  larger  living,  and  not  just 
the  mere  canker  of  adopted  illusions.  Yet  there  is  this  latter 
element  in  Negro  life  also;  only  its  tragedy  must  be  written 
sympathetically  and  humanely. 

Gradually  we  may  say  the  Negro  character  in  fiction  is 
throwing  off  the  wrappings  of  caricature  and  stereotype :  the 
creatures  which  propaganda  and  counter-propaganda  have  given 
us  have  one  common  defect,  they  haven't  been  convincingly 
human.  When  they  become  fully  so,  Negro  fiction  will  become 
what  it  should  be,  a  vital  department  of  art,  a  significant  section 
of  life  and  not  an  extension  of  politics  and  sociology.  Of  Miss 
Fauset's  settings,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Paris,  Philadelphia 


^Announcing     T*wo     Important     ^Publications 

PSYCHIATRY  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  DR.  V.  V.  ANDERSON 
Director  of  Medical  Research,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

This  book  contains  new  information  on  the  scientific 
selection  of  workers,  mental  and  physical  health  work, 
improved  selection  of  executives,  reduction  of  accidents, 
use  of  tests  in  employing  and  the  adjustment  of  unsatis- 
factory workers.  The  case  method  which  has  been  used 
in  Dr.  Anderson's  work,  is  interesting  and  illuminating. 
It  will  appeal  especially  to  all  those  interested  in  voca- 
tional guidance. 

"At  last  those  'who  run  may  read"  the  methods  and 
results  of  Dr.  Anderson's  pioneer  work  in  industry  in 
this  excellent  book." — Illinois  Mental  Health  Bulletin. 

"It  has  great  practical  value  for  those  engaged  in  thii 
service." — Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow. 

"Many  major  executives  will  enjoy  its  fresh  and 
practical  viewpoint  Every  employment  interviewer  will 
want  it." — Dr.  W.  V.  Bingham,  Director,  Personnel  Re- 
search Foundation. 

"This  volume  is  packed  with  valuable  material.  It  it 
difficult  to  see  how  any  thoughtful  man  in  business  can 
come  from  such  a  study  without  a  heightened  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  mental  hygiene  in  industry." — 
Factory  and  Industrial  Management. 

"Here  for  the  first  time  is  a  study  of  the  worker  as  a 
resident  in  industry.  Most  analyses  of  workers'  behavior 
heretofore  have  regarded  worker  personality  as  exterior 
to  the  job  environment.  .  .  .  The  book  provides  not  only 
interesting  reading  but  can  serve  as  an  excellent  supple- 
mentary text  for  the  student  or  practitioner  in  personnel 
administration  and  labor  management." — Professor  Wil- 
lis Wissler,  Ohio  State  University. 
Price  $4.00 

BRITISH  INDUSTRY  TODAY 

A  Study  of  English  Treads  la  Industrial  Relation* 

By  BEN  AND  SYLVIA  K.  SELEKMAN 
The  forewords  of  this  book  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Melchett  and  Mr.  Ben.  Tillett,  Chairman  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.    The  following  is 
an  extract  from   Mr.  Tillett's  foreword: 

"Whitleyism,  works  councils,  unemployment  insurance, 
trade  boards,  the  Melchett-T.U.C.  discussions — through 
all  these  and  other  developments  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  and  to  give  the  workers 
a  higher  and  more  secure  position  in  industry.  There 
have  been  set-backs,  but  very  real  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  ten  years. 

"Dr.  and  Mrs.  Selekman,  who  are  well  qualified  to 
describe  and  comment  upon  these  tendencies,  having  made 
a  thorough  first-hand  study  of  British  industry,  have 
given  us  a  most  informative  and  illuminating  survey. 
It  was  a  task  well  worth  doing,  both  for  its  interest  and 
its  permanent  value,  and  it  has  been  done  in  a  manner 
that  is  beyond  criticism." 

Price  $3.00 

r  Use  the  coupon  below  for  a  free  ex- 
I  amiaatioa  of  these  indispensable  vol- 
L  times  on  modern  problems. 

HARPER  &  BROS.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ORDER    FORM 

HARPER    &    BROTHERS  SG6 

49    EAST   33RD    ST.,   NEW   YOKK 

Please   send    me   for   Free   Examination   a    copy   of 

D  Psychiatry  in   Industry $4.00 

D  British    Industry    Today $3.00 

I  agree  to  remit  $ within  five  days  of  receipt  of  book  (3) 

or   to    return    it    (them). 
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Vacation  Guide 
1939 

Unbiased  facts  on  over  900  vacation  resorts  personally 
investigated 

Why   gamble  when   you   can   increase   the  certainty   of 
having  a  real  vacation 

No  Resort  can  pay  to  be  listed 

Indexed  by  section,  towns,  lowest  weekly  rates,  special 

facilities  for  young  people,  restful  quiet,  camps,  winter 

sports,   summer  vacations 

Firms  and  organizations  should  have  this  Guide  in  their 
library 

5oc  a  copy  postpaid  from 

VACATION  GUIDE,  Room  2000 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


%          If          $ 

MONET  TALKS 

What  does  it  say — 

To  the  social  worker  who  gives  relief 
To  the  client  who  receives  It? 

Grace  Marcus   agrees   in   her   new   boot — 

"Some  Aspects  of  Relief  in  Family  Case  Work" 

that  money  does  talk  and  that  it  influences  the  behaviour 
of  social  workers  and  clients  in  ways  we  have  never 
analyzed  before. 

Order  your  copy  today  from  105  E.  22ND  STREET,  N.  Y. 
CHARITY   ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY 

Price  $1.00    (postage   prepaid). 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
NEW  YORK 

37th   edition  1929 

Consolidated    in    one    Encyclopedic    List    and 
Classified  in  30   Sections  under   4  main   Divisions: 


Family    Welfare.      Child    Welfare.      Health. 
Recreation,     Education     and     Neighborhood     Activities. 

Special   Lilts   under 
Information  Services  Federations  and  Common  Services 

Directories  of  Use  to  Social  Workers  and  Social  Agencies 

Available    Publications    of    Laws    Relating    to    Social    Work 

National    Agencies 


Subject    Index  Classified    Index. 

750   pages,  cloth,  $3.00,   postpaid. 
CHARITY    ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY,    105    East    22nd    St.,    Nev> 


Personnel    Index. 
Limited   edition. 

York 


P  H  CTCG 

Have  your  summer  activities 
photographed  by 

PAUL  PARKER,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


Ac  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fiith  Avenue,  New  York. 


is  the  most  competently  rendered;  and  this  quiet  pool  of  re 
spectable  Negro  middle-class  life  is  too  often  disregarded  fo I 
the  swift  muddy  waters  of  the  Negro  underworld  and  th  - 
hectic  rapids  and  cataracts  of  Harlem. 

With  the  re-publication  after  twenty-five  years  of  Chestnut!'  • 
the  pioneer  novelist's  Conjure  Woman  and  the  announcement! 
of  Banjo,  Claude  McKay's  sequel  to  Home  to  Harlem,  surel 
it  is  an  open  season  for  the  Negro  novelist. 

Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Education  Abroad 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  NORWAY,  by  Arne  Sigurd  Jensen.  Sfrm/brl 
Company.     280  pp.    Price   $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey    Graphic. 

T  N  order  to  evaluate  the  theories  and  practices  of  elementary 

JL  education  in  our  own  country  it  is  of  great  value  to  havil 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  similar  institutions  in  differenl 
countries."  Education  is  an  international  as  well  as  a  national 
problem.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over.  I 

Dr.    Jensen    has    traced    the    development    of    modern    rural! 
education  in  Norway  and  having  spent  his  boyhood  in  Norwtvj 
as  well  as  seven  years  in  its  schools  is  able  to  write  with  a  rid  I 
background  of  experience.    He  takes  the  reader  back  to  Norwai 
in  the  first  chapters  showing  clearly  how  a  country  with  sud, 
marked  physical  features  will  necessarily  effect  the  life  of  thi, 
people    and    the   political,    cultural,    economical,    industrial    anc 
social  development.  We  read  and  ponder  thereon.    Isn't  it  inter 
esting  to  note  that  the  division  of  the  school  year  with  f requeni 
short  vacations  and  sometimes  attendance  every  other  day  makes, 
it  possible  for  the  older  children  to  assist  their  parents  in  the 
various  tasks  and   still   have   their  school   attendance   perfect? 
There   is   very  little   illiteracy   in   Norway.     Little   coercion  is 
needed  to  have  the  children  attend  schools  regularly.    We  also  i 
find   food  for  thought  in  the   deliberate   differentiation   of  the 
urban    and   rural  schools.    You   will  want   to    read   the   entire 
chapters  on  the  rural  school  curriculum.    The  student  will  find 
the  Bibliography  of  educational  literature  of  Norway,  prepared 
by  the  library  staff  of  Norway,  very  valuable. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  a  progressive  spirit  rules  in  the 
field  of  curriculum  reorganization,  the  methods  seem  less 
progressive  than  those  of  many  schools.  One  feels  that  as  yet 
"Subject  matter  and  not  the  child"  is  the  center  in  their  organ- 
ization, yet  Norway  strives  with  the  rest  for  "new  light." 

MARY  BLANCHE  ROBERT 

Spring  Road  School,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


The  Twain  will  Meet 


RTS 


ORIENTAL  AND  OCCIDENTAL  CULTURE,  by  Maurice  Parmelee. 
Century  Co.  379  pp.  and  illustrations.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  Surrey 
Graphic. 

IN  the  narrative  mood  and  language  of  the  returned  traveller, 
Professor  Parmelee  here  attempts  the  difficult  task  of  com- 
paring Oriental  and  Occidental  cultures.  Avoiding  technicali- 
ties, frank  as  to  his  sources  of  information  (which  often  are 
limited),  and  claiming  no  greater  exactitude  for  his  conclusions 
than  under  the  circumstances  they  can  have,  he  yet  makes  a 
substantial  contribution  to  a  subject  upon  which  a  number  of 
more  specialized  studies  are  now  under  way. 

To  what  extent  has  the  Occident  really  penetrated  the  pattern 
of  Oriental  living  and  thinking?  What  are  essential  differences 
which  are  likely  to  remain  when  the  present  process  of  west- 
ernization shall  have  been  carried  to  its  limit?  What  prob- 
lems arise  now,  or  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  future,  from  the 
contacts  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  cultures?  These  questions 
cannot,  of  course,  be  answered  in  one  book;  but  it  is  well  to 
ask  them,  especially  when  the  questioner  is  as  well  equipped 
as  the  present  author  to  observe  and  record  significant  facts 
and  trends.  For  the  West,  the  impact  of  new  influences  from 
the  East  has  not  yet  become  critical;  but  the  changes  that  now 
remould  Asia  are  bound  to  react  upon  all  our  economic,  polkical 
and  cultural  circumstances  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  devoted  to  descrip- 
tion and  comparison,  the  other  to  problems  of  contact  and 
assimilation.  Of  course,  a  book  of  this  sort  is  bound  to  be 
colored  by  the  author's  attitudes.  One  gathers  that  Professor 
Parmelee  is  not  particularly  sympathetic  toward  Indian  mys- 
ticism and,  perhaps,  does  not  altogether  do  justice  to  the  con- 
tribution which  it  may  yet  make  to  an  undeveloped  side  of 
our  Caucasian  perceptivity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  very 
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ipathetic   with    the    troubles    of    China    and    displays    what 

as  a  real  understanding  of  the  sources  of  Far  Eastern  feel- 

against   foreigners.     In   short,   though   opinions   will   differ 

some  of  his  inferences,  the  author  is  giving  us  a  readable 

informing   general    survey    over    those    mutual    influences 

veen   large   ethnic   aggregates   which   will    determine,   more 

any  other,  what  the  future  of  our  own  civilization  is  to  be. 

BRUNO  LASKER 
"he  Inquiry 


THE  CONSUMER— AND  HIS  VAGARIES 
(Continue/1  from  page  295) 


n  be  contrasted  with  figures  for  other  cities  in  that  year: 
fcrlin,  37  gallons;  London,  43  gallons;  Paris,  47  gallons; 
and  (despite  the  reputation  of  the  Dutch),  30  gallons  in 
;  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  neck  and  neck,  with 
t  127  gallons  apiece ;  Philadelphia,  scrubbing  its  marble  door- 
160  gallons;  and  Chicago,  for  reasons  that  visitors  and 
sidents  alike  may  guess,  including  the  stockyards,  292  gallons. 
Household  furnishings  show  a  consistently  greater  rise  than 
•e  increase  in  the  population  from  1919  to  1925.  In  furniture, 
ie  deflated  value  of  the  output  grew  36  per  cent,  of  oilcloth 
id  linoleum  products,  51  per  cent;  carpets  and  rugs,  67  per 
nt.  Phonographs,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  a  very  decided 
;tback — the  value  of  the  output  manufactured  going  down 
om  $86,000,000  in  1919  to  $36,000,000  in  1925;  while  pianos 
'em  to  remain  at  a  standstill. 

One  gets   a   merry  picture   of   the   Consumer   family,   more 

exible  than  ever  before  in  their  ways,  and  on  the  whole  on 

j  »e  up-grade — getting  a  better  car,  changing  that  unused  closet 

I  -to  a  guest  bath-room,  eating  salad  instead  of  cereal,  sending 

•  ie   children    to    college.     But   there    are    empty   spots    in    the 

icture,  sketched  in  a  final  chapter  on  The  Standard  of  Living 

n  the  Farm  Population,  for  which  C.  J.  Galpin  prepared  the 

ata.    The  farmer's  story  is  told  elsewhere  in  this  issue.    It  is 

ufficient  to  add  here  that  many  of  the  encouraging  facts  cited 

bove  apply  very  little,  if  at  all,  to  about  one-half  of  our  people. 

'loreover,  among  the  urban  dwellers  themselves  these  blessings 

re   very   unevenly   distributed,   as   a   recent   article   in   Survey 

Jraphic  pointed  out   (Our  Amazing  Prosperity,  by  Daisy  Lee 

Vorthington   Worcester:    Survey   Graphic,    November,    1928). 

imong  the  most  convincing  signs  of  our  progress  is  the  evidence 

ited  by  Mr.  Wolman  through  the  declines  in  infant  mortality 

.nd    tuberculosis,    which    are    commonly    conceded    to    reflect 

•overly. 

Mr.  Average  Consumer  (and  his  wife  and  children)  are 
ncouraging  symptoms,  but  at  best  they  can  never  be  more 
han  statistical  abstractions.  What  prosperity  means  to  us, 
ndividually  and  as  families,  awaits  the  new  studies  for  which 
vfr.  Wolman  pleads,  to  show  us  what  incomes  people  actually 
ire  gettings  and  what  these  will  buy  for  them  in  health, 
lousing,  food,  leisure  and  the  rest. 


THE  LIGHTING  SYSTEM  IMPROVES 

(Continued  from  page  310) 


ere's  no  Labor  Commission 

for  MRS.  PANEPENTO   MRS  PANEPEN™ 

rises  at  five  to 

get  breakfast.  Then  she  packs  the  older  children  off  to 
school.  The  rest  of  her  sixteen-hour  day  is  taken  up 
with  cleaning,  cooking  and  the  daily  washing.  Mrs. 
Panepento  certainly  needs  help  ! 

Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  give  it  to  her!  Not  only  help, 
but  extra  help.  The  extra  help  of  plenty  of  naptha  and 
good  golden  soap,  working  together  to  loosen  even 
stubborn  dirt  and  wash  it  away  without  hard  rubbing. 
With  Fels-Naptha,  Mrs.  Panepento  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  get  things  really  clean,  even  without  hot  water 
— for  Fels-Naptha  works  excellently  in  cool  or  luke- 
warm water,  too. 

Remember  Fels-Naptha,  when  you  find  families  that 
need  this  kind  of  help.  Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, for  a  free  sample  of  Fels-Naptha 
Soap,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


O1929,Fel»&Co. 


I 


Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  give  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

A«k  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


something  like  habit.  Despite  staggering  difficulties  and  dis- 
^ouragements,  the  League  of  Nations  has  driven  its  roots  so 
Jeep  that  even  if  it  were  dissolved  in  the  catastrophe  of  another 
general  war  it  would  have  to  be  built  up  again. 

DESPITE  the  best  efforts  and  malice  of  reactionary  American 
politicians  to  ignore  and  obstruct,  the  participation  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  through  individuals  but  by  govern- 
mental activities  of  innumerable  kinds,  increases  almost  daily. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  entering  the  World  Court,  which 
notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  obscure  and  camouflage  the  fact, 
is  an  activity  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  such.  Our  ultimate 
entry  into  membership  in  the  League  itself  is  in  my  judgment 
inevitable  and  probably  nearer  in  time  than  either  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  League  suspect.  These  things  are  part  of  a 
'world  movement.  The  era  of  international  cooperation  is  well 
under  way.  As  the  radio  knows  no  international  boundaries  and 
the  aeroplane  flies  with  the  supercilious  complacency  of  the 
eagle  across  man's  imaginary  (Continued  on  page  330) 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS 

Is  a  volunteer  group  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  members 
engaged  in  work  for  child  welfare.  The  objectives  are 
first:  To  promote  child  welfare  in  home,  school,  church, 
and  community,  to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life,  and 
to  secure  more  adequate  laws  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  women  and  children;  second,  to  bring  into  closer  rela- 
tion the  home  and  school,  that  parents  and  teachers  may 
cooperate  intelligently  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and 
to  develop  between  educators  and  the  general  public, 
such  united  efforts  as  will  secure  for  every  child  the 
highest  advantages  In  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  education. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  National  Congress  has  con- 
ducted the  Summer  Round-Up  campaign  to  send  into 
the  first  grade  of  school  in  September  children  one  hun- 
dred percent  free  from  remediable  defects.  It  has  spon- 
sored better  movie  and  safety  campaigns  and  projects  for 
the  development  of  rural  parent-teacher  associations. 

The  National  Congress  at  Its  1928  convention  adopted  as 
its  permanent  platform  the  "Seven  Objectives  in  Educa- 
tion": Health;  worthy  home  membership;  mastery  of  the 
tools,  technique,  and  spirit  of  learning;  vocational  and 
economic  effectiveness;  faithful  citizenship;  wise  use  of 
leisure,  and  ethical  character.  The  headquarters  are 
located  at  1201  Sixteenth  Street  Northwest,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


ease   mention   THE    SURVEY) 


DUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Washington  University 

George   Warren   Brown   Department   of   Social 
Work 


GENERAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WELFARE 
RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO  THE  BACHELOR 

OF  SCIENCE  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Academic  Term  Begins  Sept.  26th,  1929 

Address 

FRANK  J.   BRUNO 

WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


Western  Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied  Social  Science! 

Graduate  Professional    Training   in 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WBLTAU  GROUP  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Field  Instruction  provided  for  in 
Cleveland  Social  Agencies 

MAIN  OFFICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    AND 
HEALTH  WORK 


A    New    Program    of    Graduate    Training 

for 

COMMUNITY  SOCIAL  WORK,  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK   AND 
PUBLIC   HEALTH    NURSING 


311    South   Juniper   Street 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for   the   full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period    of    nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A   summer    course    of    eight    wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 


Write  for  catalog  B 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


A  Correspondence  Course 

for  Summer  Playground  Workers 

This  course,  a  manual  of  playground  work  prepared  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  and 
based  on  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  playgrounds  through- 
out the  country,  covers  in  ten  lessons  the  needs  of  a  summer 
playground  worker:  detailed  activities,  programs,  leadership 
and  administration  principles,  history  and  theory  of  play. 
A  certificate  is  awarded  on  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course. 

The  course,  including  seven  booklets  and  the  correspond- 
ence service,  $10.00. 

Address 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  SCHOOL 

PLAYGROUND     AND     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DEVELOP  POWER 


AT  HOME 

to  initiate,  perteaere,  achieve;  carry  on  through  life 

your  education;  earn  credit  toward  a  Bachelor  degree,  by 

using  the  450  courses 

Clje  (LlnibrrSttp  of  Chicago 

Gives  by  Correspondence 

Inquire,  or  check  the  advertisement  to  show  desire  and  mail 
to    346    Ellis  Hall,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Northwestern  University 

offers  courses  in 

RECREATION    TRAINING    AND    GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 

Four  year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  Pro- 
vision also  for  an  additional  year  of  graduate  study  and 
research  leading  to  M.A.  degree. 


Courses  also  in  Case  Work,  Housing,  Community 
Organization,  Public  Health,  Administration  and  Financ- 
ing of  Social  Work. 

For  fuller  information,  bulletins, 
and   application    blanks,    address 

The   Dean   of   the    College    of    Liberal    Art* 

Northwestern   University,   Evanston,   Illinois 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOLS 


HOFFMANN   SCHOOL 

for  Individual  Development 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN  4-13  YEARS.  SCHOOL  Bus. 

3997  GOUVERNEUR  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 


LOCUST  FARM  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

64   MILES   FROM    NEW  YORK   CITY 

Berkshire  Foot  Hills  200   Acre   Farm  Camp— June  1   to  Oct.    1 

30    Boys    and    Girls,    ages    4    to     14  School — Oct.    to    June 

Address 

CLARINDA  C.   RICHARDS,   Poughquag,   N.  Y. 
"My   children   are   growing   at   Locust   Farm.   In  pounds  and    Inches,    In   vigor 
and   polae  and   self -reliance — and  they  are   so  happy   there!"  Beulah  Amidon, 
Education    Editor,    The   Survey. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    SCHOOL    OF 
OCCUPATIONAL    THERAPY 

affiliated  with 
The  Graduate  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Professional  training:  course  for  young  women.  Nine  months' 
instruction  in  crafts,  lectures  on  anatomy,  psychology,  and  general 
medical  conditions;  followed  by  six  months'  hospital  practice. 

Diploma 

Mrs.    SAMUEL    HOLLINGSWORTH    PAUL,    Dean 
2200  DeLancey  Place  Philadelphia 


Walden 
School 

BOYS  and  GIRLS 
Nursery  Age  to  College 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  them- 
selves a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop 
knowledge    and    initiative    through    their    own 
eager   interest. 
Write  for  Booklet 
34    West    68th    Street,    New    York 

WHAT    ARE    THE    FIELDS    OF    JEWISH    SOCIAL 
WORK? 

(2)  "...  Jewish  Community  Centers  .  .  .  seek  to  bring  out 
the  best  potentialities  in  young  people  by  providing  clubs  and 
classes  for  social,  cultural,  educational  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. ..."  (See  Pamphlet,  p.  4.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  course  of  study  to  college  graduates  in 
preparation  for  Jewish  social  work  as  a  profession. 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  ranging  from  $150 
to  $  1,000  are  available  for  the  next  school  year, 
which  will  begin  September  30,  1929. 


For  full  information,  address  the  Director 


THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

71  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  8-August  1 6 

School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Method  to  be  used  in  Children's 

Work  and  Family  Work 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental 
Hygiene    as    it    relates   to    Education 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


tHntoersfttp  of  Chicago 

&f>e  &rabuate  s>diool  of  Mortal  s>erbirr  abinint stration 


Summer  Quarter,  First   Term,  June   17 — July  24 

Second  Term,  July  25 — Aug.  30 
Academic  Year,   1929-30,  begins  October  I,   1930 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 
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(Continued  from  page  327)        lines,  the  old  barriers  dissolve. 

Just  now,  the  United  States,  by  action  of  its  government, 
for  the  first  time  of  its  own  motive  has  filed  at  Geneva,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  its  participation  in  the  treaties  to  abolish  slavery 
and  to  restrict  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa.  The  anti-Slavery 
convention  was  drafted  by  a  commission  of  the  League  As- 
sembly in  1926.  It  is  the  first  league  convention  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty  regarding  the 
liquor  traffic  is  one  of  those  signed  at  St.  Germain  in  1919. 
Because  the  United  States  did  not  ratify  the  Versailles  treaty, 
the  St.  Germain  conventions  were  not  submitted  to  the  Senate 
until  recently.  The  significance  of  a  subtle  but  unmistakable 
change  in  the  American  governments  attitude  toward  Geneva 
and  the  League  as  actual  headquarters  for  international  co- 
operation hardly  can  be  exaggerated. 

In  the  old  days,  the  episode  of  the  Canadian  rum-running 
I'm  Alone,  sunk  on  the  high  seas  by  gunfire  from  a  United  States 
coast-guard  vessel,  might  well  have  occasioned  war.  For  some 
days  the  newspaper  headlines  smelled  of  it.  But  when  Secretary 
Stimson  invoked  the  provisions  of  the  1924  arbitration  treaty, 
designed  to  meet  just  such  controversies,  Canada  instantly 
accepted,  and  the  headline  war  blew  away  like  morning  mist. 

Intent  toward  the  peaceful  composition  of  quarrels  appears 
in  the  end  at  last  of  the  forty-year-old  controversy  over  the 
Tacna-Arica  region,  between  Chile  and  Peru.  That  dispute, 
originated  in  the  "peace"  following  the  Chilean-Peruvian  war 
of  1879-83,  over  a  territory  high  in  the  Andes,  has  bedevilled 
the  relations  of  those  two  South  American  countries  ever  since. 
Now  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
inherited  by  Mr.  Hoover  from  the  Coolidge  administration, 
seems  to  have  come  to  success,  and  although  Mr.  Hoover  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  is  fortunate  in  having  that  success 
appear  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  international  ministrations. 

A  JAIN,  at  Geneva  we  are  fortunate  in  having  brought  by  the 
mouth  of  Ambassador  Gibson  what  is  interpreted  as  a 
happy  formula  to  the  proceedings  of  the  preparatory  conference 
about  disarmament.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  formula ;  nothing 
may  come  of  it,  and  at  least  it  envisions  only  a  horizontal 
reduction  which  would  leave  the  ratios  of  armament  relatively 
unchanged.  But  it  does  contemplate  limitation  of  armaments  at 
lower  levels,  and  it  does  follow  up  with  suggestion  of  action 
in  appropriate  spirit,  to  embody  the  pious  aspirations  of  the 
so-called  Kellogg  Pact. 

One  hesitates  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  these  affirmative 
things  will  offset  the  negative.  It  is  of  the  devil-and-all  that 
this  should  be  the  precise  moment  selected  to  bring  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  tariff  bill  designed  to  add  new 
spikes  and  broken  glass  to  the  wall  circumscribing  our  inter- 
national commerce.  Out-Heroding  Herod  in  its  threat  par- 
ticulary  against  nations — such  as  Canada  and  Argentine — 
toward  which  of  late  we  have  been  making  more  than 
ordinarily  enthusiastic  professions  of  friendship.  Never  mind 
that  it  will  be  cut  to  pieces,  drastically  modified,  by  the  Senate 
and  in  conference  afterward;  the  first  and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  neighbors  is  that  when  it  comes  to  the  showdown 
we  are  "looking  out  for  Number  One,"  regardless  of  the 
prosperity  of  which  we  have  been  boasting,  and  of  what  our 
grabbing  after  more  may  do  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

World  movements  have  their  ups-and-downs.  We  are  no 
better  or  more  high-minded  in  the  long  run  than  our  neighbors. 
Nor  they  than  we.  'Number  One"  is  their  chief  look-out,  quite 
as  much  as  ours.  Ultimate  disarmament,  world  peace,  however 
the  needle  may  move  back  and  forth  on  the  Cosmic  Dial  in 
the  meanwhile,  will  be,  must  be,  expression  of  the  world's 
discovery  that  it  is  one  entity;  that  no  nation  can  rise  by 
pushing  others  down ;  that  the  real  interests  are  common 
interests. 


OUR  TOWN 

(Continued  from  page  309) 


Two  "nice  young  men"  who  were  carefully  trained  to  prepare 
their  conversational  topics  before  calling  on  girls. 
An   artistic  young  grocer — "to  the  manner  born." 


A  youngish  doctor  with  a  scientifically  trained  and  verj 
cultivated  mind.  His  only  danger  lies  in  his  becoming  a  vogue 
A  young,  popular  society  man  who  not  only  took  his  dosi 
(of  sixty  days  at  the  work  farm  for  drunken  driving)  as  •< 
good  sport,  but  made  of  himself  an  exemplary  inmate  and  wa: 
as  popular  there  as  in  his  own  social  environment. 

The  ex-tennis  player  who  has  still  the  traits  and  interests 
of  a  college  athlete,  but  not  the  agility.  He  seems  patheticalh 
unprepared  for  age. 

Our  lung  specialist  whose  personality  is  as  dry  as  a  dry  cough 

The    weepy    Presbyterian    elder.     He    cannot    help    weeping, I 
when  he  is  happy  and  since  happiness  for  him  lies  in  his  churcl  I 
affiliations,  with   which   five-sixths   of   his   time    are   spent,   tht  I 
tears  flow  often.    His  wife  has  an  enigmatic,  not  wholly  clean 
smile. 

The  steel  magnate — crude,  brutish,  silent,  with  a  heavy 
handed  suavity  which  he  brings  out  when  he  feels  the  occasion 
demands  it. 

A  mother  of  six  quite  naturally  feeble-minded  children,  who 
believes  that  paying  taxes  insures  satisfactory  service  in  all 
directions. 

A  family  of  obvious  culture  and  refinement  but  uniformly 
inarticulate  in  verbal  expression. 

Our  "cafeteria  king,"  whose  advice  to  "Eat  the  Marshall 
Way"  has  been  carefully  dinned  into  our  consciousness. 

The  pathetic  English  Episcopal  rector  who  obviously  practices 
a  liquid  enunciation  before  his  looking-glass. 

A  quiet,  religious,  charitable  man  with  keen  business  ability, 
at  middle  age  still  cherishing  his  college  fraternity  associations. 
One   room   in  his  house   is   decorated   with    fraternity  symbols ' 
and    is    reserved    for    the    exclusive    use    of    weekly    fraternal 
gatherings. 

Our  dirty  journalist — editor  and  manager  of  a  paper  which  I 
frankly  attacks  the  private  reputation   of  one  prominent  indi- 
vidual   after   another,   often   with    real   humor    and   sometimes 
with  benefit.    He  is  even  now  collecting  material. 

The  after-dinner  Rotarian  speaker.  Speeches  are  as  life  it- 
self to  him  and  those  to  women  are  fulsome,  leaving  nothing 
to  the  imagination. 

A  quiet,  dignified,  reflective  man,  sincerely  religious,  a  lover 
of  books,  pictures  and  music.  He  is  patient  and  humorous  with 
his  grimly  practical,  exhaustingly  philanthropic  wife,  whose 
jelly  goes  automatically  to  all  those  in  trouble. 

A  little  Englishman  who  waits  on  table  for  his  wife  at  their 
dinner  parties. 

Our  "little  woman"  politician. 

A  beautiful,  intelligent  Italian  family  who  blasted  our  early 
conception  of  "Eyetalians." 

Our  leading  baby  doctor — incomparable,  unsparing  in  his 
work  and  doted  on  by  all  the  young  mothers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  is  becoming  spoiled  and  slightly  jaded. 

A  Swedish  singer  who  reminds  one  of  a  stern  noble  figure 
on  the  prow  of  a  viking  ship. 

An  old  man  who  always  acted  so  intimate  and  gallant  with 
me  on  the  street-cars  but  never  paid  my  fare,  even  back  in  the 
nickel-fare  days. 

A  handsome  middle-aged  man  who  completely  upset  us  by 
having  an  affair  with  his  stenographer. 

"Handsome  Harry" — a  man  entirely  satisfied  with  himself. 
The  stories  of  his  "tightness"  and  "nerve"  are  among  our 
best  town  anecdotes.  Best  of  all  is  the  incident  of  the  bill  sent 
him  from  the  candy  store  in  which  he  waited  for  the  car: 
"Nibblings— $3.89." 

A  man  with  a  weakness  for  invalid  wives. 

Our  youngest  millionaire.  He  built  two  palaces  simultane- 
ously— one  here  and  one  in  Palm  Beach.  But  he  is  terrified 
for  fear  some  one  will  try  to  get  some  of  his  money. 

A  fascinatingly  hideous  man  with  two  passions — one  to  make 
money  by  a  short-cut  scheme,  and  the  other  to  perform  in 
amateur  dramatics. 

A  garrulous,  generous  Irishman  who  was  wretched  abroad — 
he  didn't  feel  at  home,  even  with  the  drinks. 

The  malpractitioner,  ousted  from  the  Medical  Society,  now 
making  cosmetics  with  alluring  French  names. 

Two  domesticated  men  who  with  steady  courage  and 
resourcefulness  find  themselves  new  wives  as  soon  as  the  old 
ones  die. 
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/  little   man   whose   hearty   kisses    I    always   dreaded    as   a 
:hi   because  of  his  bushy  moustache. 


e  IF.  The  Woman's  Club  is  being  addressed  on  Current 
ts  by  a  woman  of  whom  "we  are  all  proud."  In  the  ad- 
ig  audience  may  be  seen  the  following: 

pert,  ungrammatical  little  woman  with  a  feeling  of 
\rt  for  all  shop  girls  and  old  people.  She  is  a  member 
ic  "Ladies  of  the  Eastern  Star"  and  chief  attendant  at 
le  "Applied  Psychology"  courses.  She  doesn't  get  more 
a  third  of  what  the  lecturer  is  saying  but  she  thinks  she's 
:rful  just  the  same. 

"magpie" — a  woman  who  is  mad  at  all  the  world  since 
lost  control  of  the  club. 

young  woman  who  shocked  and  entranced  the  club  with 
review  of  Michael  Arlen's  books.  A  sweet,  blithe  face 
a  bluff. 

ic  wife    and   daughter   of    a   crook,    struggling   bravely   to 
a  bland  mask  over  the  anxieties  he  causes  them, 
little  spinster  who  was  born  an   "old  maid."    She  has  a 
kh,  squeaky  voice  which  quickly  drops  to  a  mouthy  whisper 
n  she  finds  the  use  of  the  word  "toilet"  unavoidable. 
The  club  "dog" — the  woman  who   does   all   the  dirty  work 
biause   by  so   doing  she   is   thrown  with    a   social    group   she 
c:ldn't  attain  otherwise. 

V  woman  who  pins  all  her  hopes  on  the  church  and  finds 
tv  subject  of  immortality  one  of  happy  certainty. 

\  club  woman  with  a  modern  point  of  view,  a  clever  tongue 
9!  a  quiet  dignity. 

Dur  lady  importer  of  "objets  (fart"  and  rare  furniture.  A 
«!ewd  business  woman  with  the  proper  amount  of  snobbery 
{>•  her  profession. 

A  promoter  of  causes  with  a  genius  for  publicity.    As  a  sign 

(i  gratitude  to  God  for  sparing  her  boy  in  the  War,  she  has 

"lared  her  trip  around  the  world"  with  twenty-five  audiences. 

A  family  of  old  maids  always  making  witty,  wry  comments 

t  themselves. 

A  well-sublimated  young  girl,  contentedly  teaching  music,  to 
t:  distress  of  her  friends  who  fear  "life  is  passing  her  by." 
A  woman  of  high  native  intelligence  and  no  education.  She 
01  however  write  a  paper  on  any  subject,  no  matter  how 
sstruse,  by  dint  of  intelligent  resourcefulness. 
The  woman  who  held  another  club  on  her  shoulders  for 
;iars.  She  has  a  fascinating  habit  of  forgetting  to  close  her 
outh  after  a  sentence,  thus  giving  one  a  much-exposed  sensa- 
Bn.  Her  diningroom  is  decorated  with  frescoes  done  from 
:me  of  her  favorite  post-cards  brought  home  from  Europe. 
An  old  maid  who  was  left  without  a  profession  when  china- 
linting  went  out  of  fashion.  Her  voice  is  high  and  shrill, 
:r  shoulders  droop  and  she  holds  her  head  down  in  such 
way  that  in  looking  up  she  must  inevitably  wrinkle  her  whole 
row  in  fine  little  rows.  She  has  carefully  explained  that  her 
ngleness  is  due  to  not  believing  in  long  engagements.  You  are 
ft  to  fill  in  the  rest. 

The  woman  whose  kindness  all   runs  to   dumb   animals  and 
verlooks  her  daughter. 

The  glad  woman  who  exulted  in  the  fact  that  her  husband 
ied  while  fishing. 


IS  THE  HOUSEWIFE  A  LADY  OF  LEISURE? 
(Continued  from  page  302) 


>ickles  and  preserves  that  graced  her  table,  her  starched  linens 
md  ruffled  petticoats,  and  the  intricate  construction  of  her 
;owns  and  bonnets,  we  may  well  wonder  whether  our  progress 
las  been  wholly  in  the  direction  of  greater  elaboration! 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  our  great-grandmother's 
lay,  this  much  is  certain:  the  primary  problem  of  a  large 
>roportion  of  homemakers  is  still  (Continued  on  page  333) 
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CALIFORNIA 


AS  I LO  MAR 

(Conference   and    Vacation  Grounds   operated   by   the 
National     Y.W.C.A. — for     both    men     and    women.) 

— cordially  invites  social  workers  in  California 
this  summer  to  enjoy  its  60  acres  of  sand  dunes, 
pine  trees  and  attractive  Lodges. 

$2.50-$4-50    daily    American    plan.     No   tipping. 

For  circular  address 
EDITH  N.  STANTON,  Asilomar,  Monterey  County,  Calif. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A   Charming    New    England    Resort 

Chase's  •  on  •  Lake  Sunapee 

In   the   Lake  and   Mountain   Region 

Thoroughly     modern     in     its     appointments. 
Golf   and    horseback   riding    nearby — boating, 
bathing,  fishing.     Fresh  vegetables,  milk  and 
cream  from  our  own  farms. 

IDEAL  FOR  CHILDREN 

ANNA   CHASE  P.    O.   GEORGES    MILLS,    N.    H. 


COLORADO 


ARTS  SPORTS  HEALTH 

Perry-Mansfield  Mountain   Camp   for    Business    and 

Professional    Women 

Steamboat   Springs,  Colorado 
Special    Rates,    Short    Courses,   July   and    August 

Sports:  Horseback  riding.  Tennis,  Swimming.  Arts:  Dancing,  Dra- 
matics, Sculpture.  Rhythmics,  Relaxation,  Music,  Diction,  Posture 
and  Weight  Correctives,  Sun  baths  and  Rest. 

Individual    Schedules,    Private    or    Group    Lessons. 
Booklet,    10   Mitchell    Place,    New   York   City 


CONFERENCE 


You  are  lav  i  ted  to  the 


JUNE  CONFERENCE 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 


to    be    held    at 

Camp   Tamiment,   near  Stroudsburg,   Pa. 

Thursday,  June  27 — Sunday,  June  30,  1929 
Subject:    "A    PROGRAM    FOR   THE   MUNICIPALITY" 

Speakers  include:  Frederic  C.  Howe.  Carl  D.  Thompson,  Louis  H. 
Pink,  Luther  Gulick  (probably),  Norman  Thomas,  J.  S.  Potofsky, 
Jessie  W.  Hughan,  Kenneth  M.  Spence,  James  H.  Maurer,  Louis 
Brownlow,  Percy  R.  Williams,  Louis  Waldman  and  others. 

For  further  information  write  to 
Harry   W.    Laidler,   L.I.D.,  70   Fifth   Avenue,    New  York   City 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.  F.   Roberston  Jones,  President, 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control ;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover.  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING,    INC. Promotes      the      cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601 — 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,    INC. President,     M.     C.     Migel, 

125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  .of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED      GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC.—  16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone :  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  PROP- 
ER  HOUSING  FOR  GIRLS,  INC.— 

Bureau  of  Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses 
for  girls.  108  East  30th  Street.  Investigated 
rooms  free  service. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE,— 151  Fifth  Avenue 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  nnd  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

112  East  19th  Street,  Room  1101,  New 
York.  Community  organization  and  clearing- 
house for  education  and  citizenship  among 
the  foreign-born.  Publishes  bulletins  and 
serves  as  counselling  agency.  Chairman, 
John  H.  Finley;  Treasurer,  William  H. 
Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert  T.  Hill. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS — 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York, 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence   E.   Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Religious      Work      for      Indian       Schools, 

Helen   M.   Brickman,   Director. 
Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 
Womens       interdenominational       groups  — 
state  and  local — are  affiliated. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.   F. 

E.     Johnson,     Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HUDSON  GUILD —  436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  house;  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  education,  recrea- 
tion activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  Work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 35  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L-  Bell,  Presi- 
dent ;  Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director ; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
vice  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E-  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries;  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  Cily.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W.  W.  A.'s  on  be- 
half of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SIONS OF  HELP  —  27  West  25th  St., 
New  York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Seventeen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national  non-sectarian  training 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  A< 
CIATION  INC.-(est.  1912,  incorp.  1 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (Tel.  Algonquin  9 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  buildir 
character  in  the  children  of  America  thi 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  be 
minds  and  spirits.  Its  method  is  in 
operation  with  other  organizations,  to 
inate  and  disseminate  educational  materi 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  cl 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Kn 
hood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  sc 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  • 
acter  training  through  actual  practice, 
cers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Ch 
F.  Powlinson,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE   NATIONAL   CHILDREN'S   HC 
AND      WELFARE      ASSOCIATi 

is    a    federation    of    pioneer    state    wide 
dren's    home    finding    organizations.       C. 
Williams,  Sec.,  203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chic 

THE    NATIONAL     COMMITTEE    F 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC._Dr.  Wi 

H.    Welch,    honorary    president ;    Dr.    Ch 
P.    Emerson,    president:    Dr.    Frank woo( 
Williams,    medical   director;    Dr.    Clarenc 
D'Alton,     executive     assistant;      Clifford 
Beers,    secretary;    370    Seventh  Avenue, 
York    City.       Pamphlets    on    mental    hygi 
mental   and   nervous   disorders,   feeblemin 
ness,     epilepsy,     inebrity,     delinquency, 
other    mental    problems    in    human    beha 
education,    industry,    psychiatric    social 
ice,  etc.     "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  ! 
a  year;   "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  mon 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    ON    VIS 

ING  TEACHERS— 8    West     40th 
New   York.      H.    W.   Nudd,   Chairman;   ' 
F.   Gilbert,   Sec'y.      Maintains  field   staff   ! 
advisory     service.        Recommends    Candida! 
for    positions   and   awards    fellowships. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCU 

WORK Porter    R.    Lee,    president,    N 

York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  i 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Confere 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princip 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  ' 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  El 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publisl 
In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  1 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bullet 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  G 
ference  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  CE 
fornia  from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  191 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  \ 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PAREN1 

AND  TEACHERS Mrs.  S.M.N.Mar 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executi 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  V 
Washington,  D.  C._  To  develop  cooperati 
between  home  and 'school,  and  an  inform 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  high) 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FO 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seven 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodc 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse 
Mooreland,  Pres. ;  Dr.  George  C.  Bool 
Treasurer ;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executi 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    supp( 

for    health    work    among    colored    pepp 

To    create    and    stimulate   health   conscioi 

ness    and    responsibility    among    the    c 

ored  people  in  their  own  health  problen 

To   recruit,   help   educate  and    place  you 

colored    women    in    public    health    worl 

Work      sti  pported      by      membership      a 

voluntary    contributions. 

NATIONAL       SOCIETY       FOR       TH 
PREVENTION      OF     BLINDNESS- 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Ml 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director; 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  DirecTc 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seven 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  a 
vances  in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowled 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as_ 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conseryi: 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slidi 
lecturers,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sigl 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


FEDERATION     OF    DAY 

NURSERIES Mrs.  Hermann  Biggs,  Pres- 

dent.  Purpose  to  disseminate  knowledge  to 
'J11  nurseries.  Office,  105  East  22nd  St., 
sew  York  City. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
'OR    INSTITUTION    EXECUTIVES 
ID  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 

's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudspn,  New 
Jork,  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
'n,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
•study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
ind  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

nONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  Iv.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 


,     proble 

Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL     WOMAN'S      CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERENCE  UNION—  Mrs.  Ella  A. 

Boole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of 
endeavor.  Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

PLAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 

the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  i,.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City,  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


ontinued  from   page  331)        how  to  cut   down  their  hours  claim   upon  their   time   and   attention.     They  must  adopt   the 

work  to  a  reasonable  number.  occupation  of  housewife  as  a  by-product  of  adopting  the  married 

iut  how  about  those  homemakers  who  do  not  have  enough  state.     In  the  long  list  of  occupations  reported  by  the  census, 

k?     Unexpectedly   small    as   their   number   appears    to   be,  there  is  not  one  for  which  we  should  expect  every  worker  to 

i;.     r  importance  is  none  the  less  great.     For  even  today  there  be  fitted.     Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  one  occupation 

several  millions   of   them,   and  we   may  confidently  expect  which  the  census  does  not  list  is  unique  in  this   respect?     Is 

r  ranks  to  increase.     What  solution  can  be  found  for  their  there  any  ground  for  our  customary  attitude  that  every  woman 

p:blem  of  too  much  leisure?  can  do  her  best  work  and  find  her  greatest  satisfaction  in  house- 

ror   the   farm   housewife,   of   course,   the   answer   is  simple,  keeping?     Is  this  not  as  absurd  as  to  expect  every  man  to  fit 

her   homemaking   drops   to   a   part-time   job,   additional  naturally  into  farming?     If  farming,  or  any  other  one  occupa- 

urk  lies  literally  at  her  door-step,  work  which  is  flexible  in  tion,  were  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  marriage  for  men, 

t.ount   and   which   she  can   readily   fit  into  her  housekeeping  what,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate,  would  happen  to  the  per- 


edule. 


centage   of  bachelors? 


It  is  the  city  homemaker  who  presents  the  difficult  problem.  I  mention  farming  not  out  of  loyalty  to  the  government  de- 

I-r  her  the   answer  is   usually   made,   "a  job   outside   of   the  partment  in  which  I  happen  to  work,  but  because  it  offers  the 

lime".     But  those  who  make  this  suggestion   are  clearly  not  nearest  parallel  to  homemaking,  in  that  it  is  one  of  our  largest 

aong  the   2,000,000  married   women  who   are   trying  it.     If  occupations,     employing  nearly  one-third  as  many  workers  as 

»fy  were,   they  would   realize   that  with   outside  work   their  homemaking,  is  carried  on  by  isolated  workers  with  a  minimum 

tiubles  are  not  at  an  end,  but  are  just  beginning.     For  the  of  labor-saving  machinery,  receives  many  words  of  praise  and 

S^at  majority   of   jobs    available   are   full-time   jobs,    and   the  little  actual  assistance,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  unsullied  by  a 

hnemaker  usually  finds  that  she  has  jumped  from  the  frying-  certain  and  adequate  monetary  reward. 

|n  into  the  fire.     Where  she  had  too  much  leisure  when  she  The  conciusion  seems  inevitable,   then,   that  the   time  spent 

i  only  her  household  work,  she  has  too  little  when  she  does  by  married  women  in  housekeeping  must  be  reduced— reduced 


vat  and  another  job  in  addition. 


not  only  for  those  who  are  overworked  to  a  reasonably-sized 


"Let  her   husband   share  the   work  with  her,"   the   feminist      job>  but  reduced  as  well  for  many  others  to  a  leisure-job— a 
i  -=ggests.     But  quite   aside   from   the   possibly  undue  optimism      job  which  can  be  done  by  the  homemaker  outside  of  regular 
«:ncernmg  the  husband's  acceptance  of  this  plan,  can  we  con-      workirlg  hours,  a  job  in  many  cases  so  small  as  not  to  be  prop- 
tier  it  as  anything  more  than  a  temporary  makeshift?     Can      erjv  classed  as  a  job  at  all 
T  look   forward  with    any   satisfaction   to   a   way   of   life   in 
•hich  husband  and  wife  prepare  a  hasty  breakfast  before  dash- 
ig  off  to  work,   and   return  home   at  the  end  of  the  day  to 


What   are    the   methods   by  which   these    reductions   can   be 
made? 

We  might  sum  them  up  under  three  general  heads.     First, 

?     Many  of  us  have  seen  it  tried.     Some  of  us  have  tried      increased  employment  of  paid  workers  in  the  home.     Second, 
And  it  is  not  our  idea  of  a  satisfactory  home  life,  even  for      '""eased  efficiency  of  work  by  the  housewife.     And  third,  m- 


dinner,  wash  dishes,  and  do  the  cleaning  and  launder- 


family  without  children. 


creased  use  of  large-scale,  outside  agencies. 


It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  number  of  part-time  jobs  The   employment  of  "hired  help,"   of  course,   is  the   easiest 

.r  women   may   increase.     But   usually  even   these   jobs   will  method  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  homemaker.     But 

:quire   regular,  consecutive   hours  of  work— and  three  meals  !t  is  a  method  which  few  families  can  afford.     Only  about  5 

day  and  the  emergency  needs  of  the  family  play  havoc  with  Per  cent  of  the  homes  of  the  country  now  employ  paid  workers, 

ach  standard  hours.     Many  of  the  homemakers  with  too  much  and  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  this  number  will  greatly 

:isure,  moreover,  are  "post-graduate  mothers,"  who  will  find  increase  in  the  future.    And  fortunately  so.    There  is  no  surer 

difficult  to  get  any  jobs  at  all,  since  their  years  of  full-time  way   of   postponing   a   real   solution   of   the  homemaker's   time 

iomemaking  will  have   put  them   out  of   the    running  in   the  problem   than  by  foisting  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  unskilled 
usiness    and   professional   world.     One   of   the   most   difficult 
spects  of  this  whole   problem   of  the  housewife's  time  is  the 


worker. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  future  holds  a  surprise  in 
ariation  in  the  amount  of  her  homemaking  work  at  different      store  for  the  housewife,  that  in  place  of  the  unskilled  maid-of- 


eriods  in  her  married  life. 


all-work   of   the   past   we   shall    see    an    increase   in   part-time 


For  many  women  there  is  a  further  limitation  to  this  double      skilled  workers  in  the  home,  workers  adequately  trained   and 
ob  solution.     The    demands   of   housekeeping   still   have   first      working  under  standard  contracts       (Continued  on  page  336) 
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TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Trained,  experienced  family  case 
worker  for  progressive  Southern  Pennsylvania 
Community  of  65,000.  Salary  $1400.  Good  op- 
portunity. Apply  6378  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker  in  Family 
Society  in  Washington,  D.  C.  College  graduate 
with  family  case  work  experience  or  certificate 
from  school  of  Social  Work.  State  qualifications 
and  experience.  6380  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Executive  for  community  chest 
and  council  social  agencies,  in  small  industrial 
city.  Apply  in  hand  writing  to  Community  Wel- 
fare League,  328  Maple  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
State  qualifications,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected. 


WANTED:  Enthusiastic  social  worker  or 
teacher  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The  Survey 
locally.  Liberal  commissions.  Address  THE 
SURVEY,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Man  case  worker  to  conduct  cen- 
tralized bureau  for  homeless  men.  Family  case 
work  training  required.  Salary  $2400.  Middle- 
west.  6363  SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  erery- 
where.  Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  ATt, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


MEN    WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the  field  of 
institution  and  social  work  are  wanted  u 
students  in  The  National  Training  School  for 
Institution  Executives  and  Other  Workers.  S«e 

classified   Ad   on   Page  335. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED:  a  psychiatric  social  worker.  Give 
full  particulars  as  to  training  and  experience  in 
your  first  letter.  Apply  to  Dr.  A.  R.  T.  Wylis, 
Grafton,  North  Dakota. 


WANTED:  Supervisor  for  Jewish  family 
case-working  agency  in  Mid-West.  Must  have 
training  and  experience.  6384  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Educational  Supervisor.  Duties 
to  supervise  trainees,  also  plan  for  further  edu- 
cational development  for  members  of  staff. 
Splendid  opportunity  and  good  salary  offered. 
6386  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


CAMP  DIRECTOR,  seven  years  head  coun- 
cillor, director,  seeks  connection.  Wide  exper- 
ience social  service,  physical  education.  Best 
references.  6393  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  by  capable,  efficient 
woman;  three  years'  experience  as  dietician  in 
large  state  institution.  Three  years'  nursing 
experience.  Especially  adapted  in  handling  girls. 
Can  keep  food  cost  down  and  food  value  up. 
Best  references.  6372  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE:  College  Graduate,  ten  years' 
experience  in  family  welfare  work  and  hospital 
social  service,  wishes  to  change  her  position, 
in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Address  6354  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires  posi- 
tion as  director  of  settlement  or  community  house. 
Middle  East  or  South  preferred.  Available  im- 
mediately. 6377  SURVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL     AND     WELFARE     SERVICE 

Patronage    of    this    Department    of 
THE    WILLIS    HAWLEY    EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers,  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications  and   Correspondence  to   OLIVE    P.    HAWLEY,    Director 
12   Court   St.,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y.  Phones   Triangle    0447-8 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the  right  person  takes  experience  and  a  fine  judgment  of  per- 
sonalities.    We  are  qualified  to  do  the  preliminary  selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare    and    Religious    Organizations    with    executive 
itcretariet,  club  and  recreation  leaden,  psychiatric  locial  workers,  public  health 
nurses,  church  secretaries,  and   other  personnel. 

For  Institutions:  superintendents  and  assistants,  children's  supervisors,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospital*:  superintendents,  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
technicians,  occupational  therapists,  historians,  and  office  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East    Forty. second    Street 
New   York,    N.    Y. 

Our    service    to    employers   is    without    charge 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland   6000 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  ffomti 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work    Dept.    in   charge  of    Pauline  1 

Strode,    Ph.B.     University    of     Chicago    UK 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics   am 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sr  STREET,  NEW  YORI 

Lexington    2593 

We  are  Interested  in  placing  thoM  wto 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  worker*! 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


OPPORTUNITY     FOR     EXPERIENCE 

in   an    Experimental    School 

offered  to  a  limited  number  of  students  for 

1929    -    1930 

THE     WALDEN     SCHOOL 

34  West  68th  Street 

New  York 

Write   or   telephone   for    appointment 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


BOOKKEEPER— Four  years'  expeiience  i 
commercial  and  institutional  office  work,  desir 
position.  Very  capable,  pleasing  personalit 
meets  public  well.  6392  SURVEY. 


POSITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  is  d 
sired  by  a  trained  social  worker  with  wide  e: 
perience  in  the  problems  of  housing  for  busint: 
women.  6382  SURVEY. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  with  Public  Healt 
and  social  service  experience  wishes  positio 
either  in  Connecticut  or  New  York  as  Medic 
Social  Worker  or  in  Case  Agency.  6387  Sum' 


PHYSICIAN,  married,  large  experience  soci: 
service,  tuberculosis,  and  public  health  work  i 
United  States  and  abroad,  desires  position  wit 
social  or  other  organizations  in  the  South  t 
Southwest  where  above  qualifications  and  eJ 
perience  would  be  of  value.  6388  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE,  married.  Superintendent  c 
mens'  industrial  institutions  for  sixteen  yean 
Capable,  efficient,  now  employed.  Desires  chang' 
6389  SURVEY. 


POSITION  in  research  wanted  by  womai 
M.A.  degree.  Special  subjects  educational  ps: 
chology.  Box  1034,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 


HOME-MAKING 


>: 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession 

I*  a  SO-pp.   111.   handbook — It's  FREE.    Home-study 

Domestic   Sdenot   courses,   for   teaching,    institution 

management,  etc..   and  for  home  making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economies,  649  E.  58th  St..  Chletl 
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Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We  hare   complete  equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  th»t 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  chtaftr 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster   Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing  Company 

34th  Street  at  8th  Avenue 

Lackawanita    1830 


ffith  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


SERVICE  TAILORING 


'ell-known  for  beautiful  cleaning  and  artistic 
King.  Garments  neatly  pressed.  Phone  and 
•lil  orders  promptly  attended  to.  A  little 
.eaper—  a  little  better.  10%  reduction  will 
allowed  by  presenting  this  advertisement, 
jrvice  Tailoring  Co.,  69  West  10th  Street, 
Igonquin  5347. 


PAMPHLETS 

»NDY  MAKINO  »o»  PROMT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies; 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

RAINING    »OR    LEADERSHIP,    A    Practical     Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experi»«- 
Philip    L.    Seman,    Jewish    People's    Institute, 
3500    Douglas   Blvd.,   Chicago,    Illinois.    Single 
Copy  |.5U. 


Estate 


VERMONT 


rour  lots,  aggregating  60'  x  300'  on  Mississippi, 

nd  electric  to  Minneapolis.    Also  1  6-10  A  wood- 

and,    Hennipin    Co.,    near   lake.     Also:    Forever- 

ight    to     quarry     land     in     Vermont,     including 

actory  site,  water,  and  right  of  way,  near  R.  R. 

A.   A.    FLAGG,   156    Ferguson   Avenue 

Burlington,  Vt.     Tel.:  1122R 


FOR    SALE    OR    RENT 


COLONIAL   PROPERTY 
Temple,  N.   H. 

House  and  ell  of  nine  rooms,  original  fire- 
places and  paneling.  100  acres  of  land 
partly  wooded,  sightly  location,  secluded, 
but  five  minutes'  drive  from  state  thorough- 
fare; six  miles  from  McDowell  Colony, 
Peterboro, 

CLARA  WHEELER 

144  SOUTH  WILLARD  STREET 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 


Learn 

of 
Positions 

and 
Workers 


at  our  booth  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  San  Francisco. 


(Agency) 

,50  EAST  llnd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Amerl 


Alice   Bradley,   famous  expert, 
iws  just  flOU'  to  make  home  cook- 
g,    cake -making,    candy  -making 
ve  big  profits      How  to  cater,  run 
TEA    ROOMS,  Motor  Inna.    Csfeter- 

.. over  51  Waye  to  Make  Money,  in  your 

,  busineu  or    good    positions.     Write    today    for 

booklet,    "Cookiac     for     Profit,"     it's    FREE. 

l.f  Horn.  Economies,  811  E.  68th  St.,  ChlCMO 


PERIODICALS 


TH*  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  o*  NUISINO  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  year.  370  Serenth  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYCIEBE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Serenth  Aremie,  New  York, 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAGE, 

furnished   for   six.     Two  miles   from  lake 
tporti.     Rent  $40   a  month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 
Agencies,   Indianapolis. 

NEW  YORK 

"HEART'S  DESIRE  CAMP" 
Adirondack  Mountains 

Furnished  cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  open  fireplace, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric  lights.  $275 
for  season.  Central  for  touring.  A  quiet  place 
to  rest.  ALMON  WARD,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


CAMP 

CAMP,  fully  equipped,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  pavillion,  tents;  near  Ramapo  Mountains, 
commuting  distance  New  York,  for  sale,  or  rent 
to  small  group  or  club.  Reasonable.  Pomona 
Heights  Estates,  51  Chambers  Street; 
Tel.  Worth  1321. 


Thousands  are  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  Summer 
vacation. 

To  those  interested  in  the  highly 
specialized  field  of  child  caring  in- 
stitutions, The  National  Training 
School  offers  a  special  Six  Week 
Institute,  July  9th  to  August  aoth, 
1929. 

Round  Table  Discus- 
sions and  Seminars  led 
by  national  authorities. 
Spring  Quarter  now  in 
session  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York 

School  of  Social  Work. 

a 

For    further   information   write   to : 

LEON.  C.  FAULKNER 

Managing  Director 

or 
LEONARD  W.  MAYO 

Dean 
THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 

Dobbs   Ferry,   New    York 


TOURS 


CLERGYMAN  AND    WIFE,    traveling    with 

son  and  daughter  will  receive  other  young  people 

for    two    months  European    tour.      Write    6383 
SURVEY. 


RESORTS 
REST  IN  ENGLAND 

Medieval  moated  farm;  simple  living; 
mild  plumbing;  ample  conversation,  and 
no  sightseeing  (unless  desired)  $20  weekly 
inclusive. 

Miss  Balfour,   New    Bells,    Haughley 
Suffolk,  England 


REST   IN    NEW   ENGLAND 
For  Rent 

FURNISHED  FARM  HOUSE,  50  acres 
wooded  hills  and  meadows  on  Holland  Pond, 
Massachusetts.  Fishing,  canoeing,  swimming. 
Rent  $75  a  month. 

A.   W.   HITCHCOCK 
133  Hawthorne  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FURNISHED    APARTMENTS    TO    RENT 

GREENWICH  VILLAGE,  entire  2nd  floor 
corner,  large  living  room,  fireplace,  2  bedrooms 
(3  beds)  bath,  kitchen,  telephone.  Completely 
furnished,  June-Oct.,  $75  monthly.  Walker  8324 
or  Box. 6379  SURVEY. 


STUDIO  APARTMENT,  two  rooms,  kitchen, 
ette,  telephone;  living  room,  22  x  16  ft.  Nine  East 
17th.  Phone,  Circle  7115  (9  to  5)  or  write  6390 

SURVEY. 


COLUMBIA  DISTRICT,  six  room  apartment, 
three  bedrooms,  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
light,  airy;  phone;  elevator;  $125  a  month.  Sum- 
mer months  or  until  October  first.  Cathedral 
0456  or  Box  6391  SURVEY  GRAPHIC. 
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PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

CIVIC    NATIONAL,    INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN  GENETIC  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. —  306  Victor  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  "To  promote  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  concerning  Heredity".  Publishes 
monthly  Journal  of  Heredity,  which  gives 
announcements  and  discussions  of  recent  dis- 
coveries regarding  heredity — with  ample  illus- 
tration!. Membership  composed  of  research 
geneticist*  and  leaders  in  many  fields,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  etc.  The 
Association  is  anxious  to  learn  of  cases  of 
identical  twins  reared  apart,  which  give 
unique  opportunities  to  study  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  environment.  Membership  dues  $3.00 
per  year. — Sample  copy  of  Journal  of  Heredi- 
ty and  circular  illustrating  heritable  charac- 
ters sent  on  request. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  499   Palmer   Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

Gt.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitude!  and  condi- 
lons  through  conference,  cooperation,  and 
popular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  croups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Nor- 
man Thomas,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE 
UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Mist 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  311 
South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information 
given. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF  WAR  — 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, 532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.  Aims  to  stimulate  the 
movement  against  war  and  to  increase 
the  coordination  of  peace  forces.  It 
stands  for  progressive  world  organiza- 
tion, worldwide  reduction  of  armament! 
by  international  agreement  to  police 
status,  and  worldwide  education  for 
peace.  Subscription  to  "News  Bulle- 
tin", 50  cts.  a  year.  List  of  publications 
free. 


List  your  organization 
in  this  Directory  which 
will  appear  regularly  in 
Survey  Graphic. 
Rate  for  year  (twelve 
insertions)  $42.00 


(Continued  from  page  333)  as  to  hours,  wages  and  duties. 
Such  a  development,  of  course,  would  demand  a  revolution 
in  the  conditions  of  household  employment,  but  such  a  revolu- 
tion is  already  long  over-due,  and  gives  some  signs  at  last  of 
putting  in  its  tardy  appearance. 

For  most  homemakers,  however,  the  cost  of  even  an  unskilled 
employe  is  prohibitive.  And  many  who  could  afford  to  pay 
for  help  find  the  disadvantages  outweighing  the  advantages. 
What  promise  can  they  hope  to  find  in  the  second  method  of 
reducing  the  demands  of  their  housekeeping — in  the  new  tech- 
niques and  devices  for  increasing  household  efficiency? 

The  answer  depends  upon  how  drastic  a  reduction  in  work- 
ing time  is  expected.  Although  this  method  undoubtedly  has 
value,  we  have  tended  of  late  to  exaggerate  its  promise,  to 
overlook  its  limitations. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  application  of  scientific  manage- 
ment to  homemaking.  Being  Americans,  we  are  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  efficiency  of  modern  industry — by  the  small 
amount  of  time  and  effort  required  to  turn  out  a  large  output. 
We  are  challenged  by  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  house- 
hold industries.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  element  of  truth  in 
the  familiar  saying  that  "man  works  in  the  twentieth  century 
while  his  wife  keeps  house  in  the  sixteenth."  And  we  have 
become  very  hopeful  of  bringing  about  a  belated  industrial 
revolution  in  the  home  through  the  principles  and  methods  of 
management  developed  by  large-scale  industry.  To  some 
enthusiasts,  we  have  here  the  magic  formula  which  will  bring 
the  tasks  of  the  household  up  to  twentieth-century  standards. 

It  is  in  the  "standardizing  of  operations,"  in  "finding  the  one 
best  way"  of  doing  a  particular  task,  that  most  of  these  hopes 
for  the  future  have  their  source.  And  that  some  gains  can  be 
made  in  this  way  is  beyond  question.  Motions  can  be  studied, 
steps  counted,  work  timed  and  charted  for  the  homely  task 
of  dishwashing  or  cooking  as  well  as  for  the  more  honored 
labor  of  bricklaying,  and  processes  revised  in  the  household 
as  well  as  in  the  "outside  world." 

But  even  in  this  most  promising  field,  the  possibilities  are 
after  all  limited.  Finding  "the  one  best  way"  for  even  a  simple 
domestic  job  is  a  difficult  and  time-consuming  matter,  requir- 
ing much  skill  and  still  more  patience.  The  rare  homemaker 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  meet  these  demands  can  hope  to 
cover  only  a  few  of  her  many  tasks.  And  using  "the  one  best 
way"  consistently  and  with  reasonable  speed,  once  it  is  found, 
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requires  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  task  and  more  un 
form  conditions  of  work  than  even  the  thrice-daily  routine  < 
dishwashing  provides.  The  most  the  housewife  can  hope  I 
achieve  is  a  rough  standardization,  the  elimination  of  the  moi 
glaring  wastes  in  her  use  of  time  and  effort.  And  even  thes 
limited  gains  will  probably  be  made  by  a  very  small  proporn'o 
of  homemakers.  It  is  well  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  ti 
manufacturing  industries,  where  scientific  management  had  it 
rise,  the  percentage  of  establishments  which  have  adopted  it 
still  small,  and  yet  there  are  less  than  one-third  of  a  millio 
factories  to  be  reached  by  the  "new  gospel,"  as  compared  wit 
twenty-six  million  homes. 

Much  more  promise,  probably,  lies  in  the  labor-saving  hous 
and  in  household  equipment.  For  here  the  initiative  rests  largel 
with  the  builder,  manufacturer,  and  high  pressure  salesman- 
and  they  are  determined  to  rescue  the  homemaker  from  he 
drudgery.  For  the  farm  woman  especially,  and  for  all  home 
makers  who  are  overworked,  this  seems  the  most  hopeful  solu 
tion.  But  the  cost  of  a  large  assortment  of  household  appliances 
most  of  which  must  stand  idle  most  of  the  time,  will  great! 
restrict  their  use.  And  in  even  the  most  fully  equipped  house 
housekeeping  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  leisure-time  job,  if  th 
homemaker  prepares  the  meals  herself  and  does  her  own  clean 
ing  and  laundering. 

There  remains,  then,  for  the  homemaker  who  would  carr 
an  outside  job  the  third  method  of  reducing  her  housekeeping 
that  of  transferring  it  to  the  large-scale,  outside  agency, 

It  is  this  method,  of  course,  which  has  brought  the  majo 
reduction  in  housekeeping  in  the  last  fifty  years.  And  in  spit 
of  our  antagonism,  it  is  probably  the  method  which  will  brin| 
the  greatest  reduction  in  the  coining  half  century.  The  equip 
ment  salesmen  may  win  out  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years 
but  by  the  time  the  machinery  which  they  are  about  to  set 
us  becomes  obsolete,  the  commercial  laundry,  the  commercia 
housecleaning  service,  and  finally  that  still  most  unsatisfactory 
agency,  the  commercial  meal-provider,  will  probably  have  woi 
us  over  as  their  customers,  just  as  the  clothing  manufacturer 
the  canner,  and  the  baker  already  have  done.  We  do  not  lib 
the  idea  now.  A  few  years  ago  we  did  not  like  the  idea  o: 
ready-made  clothing.  Our  capacity  to  change  our  likes,  t< 
adjust  to  changed  economic  and  social  conditions,  is  probabl] 
not  at  an  end. 
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Ready  for  a  Drink? 


"Tou're  welcome.  And  it's  the 
finest  water  in  the  world.  I've 
been  drinking  it  /or  50  years." 


CLEAR,  cold  water  from  an  old-fashioned 
well  looks  mighty  tempting  on  a  hot  day. 
One  might  naturally  think  that  if  the  owner 
of  the  well  drinks  the  water  it  must  be  pure.  But 
the  fact  that  he  has  drunk  the  water  without  ap- 
parent harm  does  not  prove  that  the  water  is  pure. 
Science  has  discovered  that  a  few  individuals  have 
been  able  to  drink  water  more  or  less  polluted  with 
typhoid  germs  without  contracting  typhoid  fever. 
But  it  is  never  safe  for  anyone  to  take  immunity 
for  granted. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  filth  disease.  It  usually  kills  one 
out  of  every  ten  persons  who  have  it.     Until 
authorities  responsible  for  the  purity  of  drink- 
ing water,  milk  and  other  foods  in  cities  and          ( 
towns  learned  how  to  guard  against  typhoid, 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  scourged  the  country         ^ 
year  after  year. 

vf;'.; 

There  were  no  great  typhoid  scourges  last 
year  in  the  United  States,  yet  approximately 
65,000  persons  were  stricken  needlessly  with 
typhoid  fever  and  6,500  died. 

Those  who  recover  from  typhoid  fever  are  left 
in  such  physical  condition  that  for  about  three 
years  afterward  the  deathrate  of  such  persons 
is  twice  the  normal  rate  for  the  same  ages. 


Wherever  cities  protect  their  supply  of  drinking 
water  from  sewage  or  purify  their  water  by  chlorina- 
tion  the  deathrate  from  typhoid  drops.  A  marked 
reduction  also  takes  place  in  communities  where 
milk  and  food  supplies  are  carefully  protected  and 
food  handlers  thoroughly  inspected.  But  until  this 
protection  is  general  in  cities,  towns  and  villages 
and  in  country  districts  as  well,  typhoid  inocula- 
tion is  vitally  necessary. 


Why  risk  typhoid  fever 
when  it  can  be  prevented? 

The  story  of  inoculation  which  prevents  typhoid 
fever  is  a  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  the  many 
triumphs  of  science  over  disease. 

During  the  Spanish- American  War  281,000  of  our  men 
went  into  service.  One  out  of  every  twelve  contracted  ty- 
phoid. In  the  World  War  there  were  4,000,000  Amer 
ican  soldiers,  nearly  all  inoculated  against  typhoid. 
Although  many  of  them  were  sent  to  typhoid-in- 
fected areas,  only  one  out  of_every  3,700  had  typhoid. 

While  typhoid  fever  frequently  comes  from  drink- 
ing polluted  water,  it  also  comes  from  infected 

"--^  milt  and  various  other  contaminated  foods,  and 
<  from  unsuspected  "typhoid-carriers" — a  few 

ff/v/   j  individuals  who  have  recovered  from  the  dis- 

•/..•%  j  ease  but  who  continue  to  carry  the  germs. 
When  typhoid-carriers  are  employed  as  helpers 
in  households,  hotels  or  restaurants  there  is 
great  danger  that  they  will  cause  infection 
among  those  they  serve. 


Inoculations  against  typhoid  fever  are  simple 
and  leave  no  scar.  They  protect  from  two  to 
five  years.  Why  take  chances?  Be  prepared  for 
your  motor,  camping  and  hiking  trips  this  year. 
Go  to  your  doctor  for  the  protection  he  can  give. 


Inoculation  against  typhoid  is  not  the  same  as 
inoculation  which  prevents  diphtheria  or  vaccina- 
tion against  smallpox.  All  three  are  necessary  health 
protections  at  home  and  especially  when  traveling. 
The  Metropolitan  will  be  glad  to  mail,  without 
cost,  its  booklet,  "The  Conquest  of  Typhoid  Fever," 
to  anyone  who  requests  it.  Address  Booklet  De- 
partment, 6S9,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York. 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 


rapidly  increasing  enroll- 
ment  of  students  who  have 
had  experience  in  social  work  be- 
fore  registration  is  indicative  of  a 
growing  belief  that  apprentice  train- 
ing is  an  inadequate  substitute 
for  professional  training  in 

» 

a  formal  school  of 
social  work. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


107  East  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York 
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tained   at   Whittier,   Ca' 
of  Institutions. 


i,   by  the   state   Department 


The  Gist  of  It 

THE  court   decision   in  the   Ellis   College   case,   far 
reaching  in   its   general   effects  on   child  care   and 
on  the  administration  of  charitable  bequests,  tends 
directly  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  donor  if  that 
purpose  was  to  help  as  many  widows  and  their  children 
as  possible.     In  some  cases  a  hard-working  woman  must 
support  a  whole  brood  of  youngsters  on  less  money  than 
is  spent  on  one  favored  child  cared  for  in  an  orphanage 
glorified   by   the   name   of  "college."     An   incisive   review 
(page  339)  of  the  case  by  J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia. 

CPONTANEOUS  combustion  seems  to  have  been  the 
^  cause  of  the  strike  at  Elizabethton,  Tennessee — an 
indignant  walk-out  by  mill  girls  who  had  never  seen  a 
walking  delegate.  The  situation  canvassed  for  Survey 
readers  by  MRS.  FLORENCE  KEII.LEY,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League.  Page  342. 

SOME  high  lights  of  the  program  of  the  National  Con- 
ference   of    Social    Work    beginning    the    end   of    this 
month,  by  the  president,  PORTER  R.  LEE,  director  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work.    Page  345. 

NORMAN  FENTON,  who  tells  on  page  349  the  nearly 
tragic  story  of  a  small  boy  mis-labelled  "Hickman," 
is    director   of    the    Bureau    of    Tuvenile    Research    main- 


£~\N page  350  VIRGI  BINSON,  associate  director  of 
*>-'  the  Pennsylvania  I  of  Social  and  Health  Work, 
reviews  the  report  jblished  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  York  in  which  Grace  Marcus 
brings  a  new  and  .ing  evaluation  to  the  use  of 
relief  in  case-work. 

QUANTITY    and   quality    at   the   same   time    was   the 
aim   of   Rochester's   three-headed    attempt   to   teach 
health  to  its  citizens  en  masse,  described  on  page  353  by 
RAYMOND  H.  GREENMAN,  executive  secretary  of  the  Tu- 
berculosis   and     Health    Association    of    Rochester    and 

Monroe  County,  Inc. 

• 

TN  one  of  his  courses  at  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
•*•  Graduate  School  at  Bryn  Mawr,  HORNELL  HART  di- 
rected the  experiment  in  social  work  training  he  describes 
on  page  357. 

"DRUNO  LASKER,  formerly  managing  editor  of  The 
•'-'  Survey,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  The  Inquiry.  Page  358. 

"P  OR  some  years  LILIAN  MINER  (page  359)  attended 
•I-  teachers  conventions  as  a  highschool  teacher  in  an 
eastern  state.  More  recently  she  has  been  present  at 
such  gatherings  as  a  writer  and  speaker. 

RUTH  ALLEN  teaches  in  the  economics  department  of 
the   University  of  Texas.    Page   361. 

MARGARET     SAWYER    is     one    of    the    board     of 
directors  of  the  American  Women's  Association,  the 
director    of    the    Education    Department    of    the   Postum 
Cereal  Company,   and  a  former  director  of  nutrition  for 
the  American  Red  Cross.    Page   365. 

ROBERT  A.  HILL  is  secretary  of  the  Council  on  Adult 
Education   for  the  Foreign  Born.    Page  366. 

TJDWARD  M.  BASSETT  is  president  of  the  National 
•I-*  Conference  on  City  Planning.  Page  367. 

pIERCE  ATWATER  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
•*•  Wichita  Community  Chest,  Inc.  Page  372. 
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"Crazy  About  Families 


By  J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY 


SO   far   as   further  litigation   is  concerned,   the  cele- 
brated Ellis  College  case  has  been  closed  for  the 
time    being.     Late    in    April,    Judge    Henry    C. 
Thompson,  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Philadelphia, 
ruled    against    the    earlier    adjudication    of    Judge 
George  Henderson  of  the  same  court,  thus  ending  the  first 
chapter  in  one  of  the  most  significant  court  proceedings  ever 
concerned  with  a  charity  bequest.    The  intermingling  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  social  work   are  so   important  and   far- 
reaching  that  the  issue  has  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
Charles  E.  Ellis,  a  Philadelphia  street-car  magnate,  died 
in  1909,  and  willed  approximately  $5,000,000  for  the  crea- 
tion and  support  of  the  Charles  E.  Ellis  College  for  Father- 
less Girls.     The  beneficiaries  were  to  be  at  least  fatherless, 
white,  and  under  thirteen  at  the  time  of  admission. 

The  same  year,  Robert  N.  Carson,  another  rich  Philadel- 
phian,  also  died,  leaving  an  equal  sum  for  the  creation  and 
support  of  the  Robert  N.  Carson  College  for  Girls.  The 
beneficiaries  must  be  white  whole  orphans,  the  admitting 
age  being  similar  to  that  of  Girard  College — six  to  ten. 
The  popular  understanding  has  been  that  these  two  institu- 
tions for  dependent  girls  had  been  largely  patterned  after, 
and  were  to  be  conducted  along  the  lines  of  the  famed 
Girard  College — an  institution  for  fatherless  boys,  and  soon 
to  house  some  1,800  beneficiaries. 

In  proportion  to  population,  Philadelphia  has  more  in- 
stitutional child-caring  facilities  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States — possibly  in  the  world.  Compared  with  other 
cities  of  like  size,  it  spends  wholly  disproportionate  and 
enormous  sums  for  the  care  of  children  away  from  their 
own  homes. 

The  Ellis  bequest  did  not  become  operative  until  1915 — 
the  opening  of  the  college  being  almost  concurrent  with 
the  sessions  of  the  celebrated  Carson-Ellis  Conference,  called 
at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  two  institutions.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  it  brought  together 


a  group  of  well-known  educators,  civil  administrators,  s 
cial  workers  and  publicists,  and  its  underlying  purpose  w 
an  attempt  to  socialize  the  plans  of  the  two  institutior 
since  there  was  general  feeling  at  the  time  that  the  advei 
of  these  two  agencies,  with  the  restrictions — actual  and  ir 
plied — in  the  wills,  represented  a  backward  step  in  the  fie 
of  work  for  children. 

Until  1923  the  development  and  operation  of  Ellis  Cc 
lege  was  uneventful.  By  that  time  sixty  girls  were  house 
in  the  cottages  newly  erected  on  ground  purchased  at  Ne\ 
town  Square,  near  Philadelphia.  The  trustees  were  the  d 
rectors  of  the  Commonwealth  Title  Insurance  and  Tru 
Company  and  their  report  then  made  to  the  Orphans'  Cou 
showed  an  accumulation  of  approximately  $1,700,000  i 
surplus  income,  now  amounting  to  over  $2,320,000.  Tl 
trustees  asked  permission  to  add  this  surplus  to  capital. 

AT  that  time  there  was  acute  distress  amongst  the  pO( 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  < 
Philadelphia  County  had  for  some  years  been  reporting  a 
average  waiting  list  of  from  800  to  1,000  widows,  some  < 
whom  had  to  wait  two  or  three  years  before  they  coul 
receive  grants  under  this  law.  There  was  much  unemplo; 
ment  and  sickness  in  the  city.  Shortage  of  funds  had  con 
pelled  the  Family  Society  and  other  family  relief  agencie 
except  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society,  to  practically  close  the 
doors  to  new  applicants.  Many  informed  and  experience 
social  workers  and  laymen  charged  that  children  were  bein 
removed  from  their  families  in  large  numbers  through  th 
action  of  the  Juvenile  Court  on  the  basis  of  poverty.  Man 
of  these  children  were  fatherless. 

In  the  face  of  this  vast  unrelieved  need,  the  action  of  th 
Ellis  College  trustees  seemed  so  unusual  that  Judge  Hendei 
son  ordered  that  an  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  method 
under  which  the  college  was  operating,  to  determine  whethe 
the  request  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  if  not,  what  new  plar 
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should  be  recommended  to  the  trustees.  He  appointed  as 
amicus  curiae  John  S.  Bradway,  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia bar,  and  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Legal 
Aid  Organizations. 

Neither  then  nor  subsequently  has  any  question  been  raised 
as  to  the  honesty  of  the  trustees  in  their  administration  of 
the  estate.  The  sole  issue  centered  in  this — was  there  suffi- 
cient need  for  extension  of  institutional  care  by  the  college, 
and  if  not,  how  could  the  charity  of  Mr.  Ellis  be  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  trustees?  Mr.  Bradway  conducted  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  law,  and  of  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege, and  also  of  family  relief  and  child-caring  conditions  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

SHORTLY  before  the  Ellis  trustees  made  their  request, 
Judge  Henderson  had  adjudicated  the  affairs  of  the 
John  Edgar  Thomson  School — now  known  as  the  John 
Edgar  Thomson  Foundation — created  by  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  the  care  and  aid 
of  daughters  of  men  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  that 
and  other  railroads.  This  charity  had  been  operated  on  an 
institutional  basis,  with  40  to  50  girls  in  care,  and  also  had 
a  mounting  capital  fund,  due  to  the  accumulations  of  surplus 
income. 

Mr.  Bradway  had  served  as  amicus  curiae  in  that  investi- 
gation, and  as  a  result  of  his  studies  and  recommendations, 
the  trustees  agreed  to  embark  upon  the  plan  of  aiding  in 
their  own  homes  those  competent  mothers  who  were  in  need 
of  funds.  As  a  result,  this  fund  now  cares  for  an  average 
of  150  children  with  their  mothers,  and  has  24  in  an  at- 
tractive city  house,  used  as  headquarters  for  special  educa- 
tion and  health  work  for  this  limited  number. 

In  his  report  to  the  court  on  Ellis  College,  which  was. 
in  turn,  submitted  to  the  trustees,  Mr.  Bradway  had  re- 
vealed the  bearing  of  certain  laws  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
accumulation  of  surplus  income  by  charitable,  educational 
and  other  agencies.  Beginning  with  an  act  passed  in  1853 
and  amended  from  time  to  time  up  to  1915,  it  was  shown 
that  there  was  a  clear  intent  on  the  part  of  successive  legis- 
latures to  impose  checks  on  needless  capital  accumulation  of 
charitable  funds.  According  to  the  last  amended  act,  charit- 
able agencies  could  not  hold  capital  in  excess  of  $i,OOO,OOO, 
or  annual  income  in  excess  of  $50,000,  unless  they  could 
show  that  such  excess  could  be  fruitfully  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  Where  there  was  inability  to  so 
prove,  the  law  compelled  the  court  to  award  the  excess  sum 
cy  pres,  for  purposes  of  a  similar  but  more  needed  nature. 
This,  as  related  to  the  Ellis  College  estate,  would  have 
meant  the  care  and  support  of  many  children  with  their  own 
mothers,  instead  of  a  few  in  an  institution  apart  from  their 
mothers. 

MR.  BRADWAY'S  report  in  the  Ellis  College  investi- 
gation was  not  accepted  by  the  trustees.  Therefore 
leave  to  intervene  was  granted  by  the  court  with  the 
consent  of  the  attorney  general  to  certain  citizens,  some 
of  whom  represented  the  leading  Catholic,  Jewish,  Protes- 
tant and  non-sectarian  family  and  child  welfare  agencies  in 
the  community. 

The  court  conducted  hearings  over  a  period  of  about  four 
months,  taking  more  than  nine  hundred  pages  of  testimony 
from  approximately  sixty  experts  in  the  fields  of  law,  social 
work,  medicine,  education  and  psychiatry.  The  examination 


included  a  careful  investigation  of  the  waiting  list  of  Ellis 
College,  because  Mr.  Bradway,  on  the  basis  of  his  study, 
contended  that  there  was  no  need  for  additions  to  its  in- 
stitutional equipment. 

It  was  declared  by  the  trustees  that,  according  to  the  col- 
lege records,  there  were  139  bona  fide  applicants  for  admis- 
sion. Since  the  amicus  curiae  had  not  been  furnished  any 
information  as  to  the  applicants  for  admission,  he  asked,  and 
was  granted,  the  court's  permission  to  make  a  study  of  these 
139  girls.  Ella  F.  Harris,  a  social  case  worker  of  long  and 
ripe  experience  performed  this  service,  and  testified  as  follows: 

28  applicants  disqualified  under  the  stated  terms  of  the  will; 

26  already  suitably  provided  for  in  other  institutions; 

the  families  of   54   able  to  give   their  children  proper  care  at 

home,   and   half   of   these   no  longer   desiring   to   place   their 

children; 

10  girls  being  aided  through  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund; 
4  could  not  be  located; 
I   dead; 
I   adopted. 

The  net  number  of  bona  fide  cases,  suitable  for  admission, 
according  to  good  social  work  standards,  was  8. 

Questions  as  to  what  is  a  waiting  list,  and  whether  the 
need  for  care  by  a  welfare  agency  should  be  arrived  at 
through  dependence  on  uninvestigated  lists  of  applicants, 
were  gone  into  carefully.  Testimony  was  taken  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  changing  social  conditions  had  rendered 
practically  unnecessary  new  institutions  of  the  Ellis  type, 
which,  although  called  a  college,  is  essentially  an  institution 
for  dependent  children. 

DR.  ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  then  secretary  of  welfare 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  that  there  were 
2,000  vacancies  in  Pennsylvania  institutions  offering  more  or 
less  similar  care  to  dependent  children,  and  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  these  vacancies  were  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Philadelphia.  A  large  number  of  these  were  for 
girls.  Case  after  case  was  cited,  showing  the  extent  to 
which  poverty  due  to  the  death  of  fathers  was  the  outstand- 
ing factor  in  forcing  good  mothers  to  agree  to  surrender 
their  children  for  care  at  the  hands  of  strangers. 

The  cost  per  child  at  Ellis  College  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  was  approximately  $2,000  a  year,  including  interest 
on  investment.  A  number  of  instances  were  brought  to 
light  in  which  children  from  one  family  were  being  cared 
for  in  two  or  three  institutions,  the  total  cost  for  this  care 
running  from  $3,000  to  $8,000  per  family.  Yet  in  each 
instance  cited  there  was  a  mother  at  home  with  other  chil- 
dren. And  in  each  such  instance  she  had  the  responsibility 
of  the  support  of  these  remaining  children,  sometimes  work- 
ing out  and  using  a  day  nursery  for  temporary  care.  Yet  if 
anything  should  happen  to  her  health  and  make  relief  neces- 
sary, it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  secure  it  through  any 
existing  relief  agency. 

Philadelphia  has  no  system  of  regular,  general  public  re- 
lief administration.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  average  wage- 
earner's  annual  family  income  in  the  United  States  was  less 
than  $1,500;  that  these  mothers  referred  to  could  care  for  all 
of  their  children  at  less  expense  than  it  was  costing  Ellis 
College  to  care  for  one.  There  seemed  something  incon- 
sistent in  a  woman  doing  washing  or  scrubbing  floors  in  office 
buildings  to  earn  mere  support  for  herself  and  a  child  or 
two,  while  each  of  her  three  or  four  other  children  was 
having  expended  on  him,  a  total  sum  large  enough  to 
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enable  her  to  support  the  entire  family  in  her  own  home 
under  a  mother's  care. 

One  family  of  children,  cared  for  apart  from  the  mother 
by  different  agencies,  was  shown  to  have  represented  an 
indicated  outlay  of  approximately  $50,000.  From  a  finan- 
cal  standpoint,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  economy  to 
have  capitalized  the  project,  given  the  mother  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  let  her  support  herself  and 
her  children  on  the  income. 

Rebutting  testimony  was  offered  by  the  trustees,  but  an 
impartial  study  of  the  testimony  of  both  sides  would  show 
how  valuable  and  enlightening  were  the  presentations  of 
the  intervenors. 

Judge  Henderson  found  for  the  side  as  presented  by  the 
intervenors,  in  a  manner  displaying  an  unusual  understand- 
ing of  the  inevitable  trends  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 
The  writer  is  not  a  lawyer,  and  therefore  cannot  touch  upon 
the  fundamental  law  involved,  but  this  case  has  brought 
to  light  a  vast  amount  of  information  pertaining  to  existing 
statutes  and  their  judicial  interpretation,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  which  certainly  will  affect  this  phase  of  the  law 
for  generations  to  come. 

Judge  Henderson  ruled  that  in  view  of  the  clear  proof 
that  no  actual  need  existed  for  the  further  extension  or  de- 
velopment of  the  institutional  side  of  Ellis  College,  there 
should  be  worked  out  a  home-care  plan — namely :  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  beneficiaries  under  the  will  with  their 
own  mothers,  provided  the  latter  were  suitable  for  this  task, 
the  college  to  be  in  absolute  control  of  this  (for  want  of 
better  term)  mothers'  pension  work;  its  integrity  and  ad- 
ministration as  a  charity  remaining  undisturbed. 

THE  court  was  clearly  in  accord  with  the  point  of  view 
of  the  intervenors — that  their  activities  were  not  in  the 
direction  of  breaking  the  will  or  taking  money  away  from 
the  estate,  or  even  interfering  with  the  spirit  of  the  bequest. 
The  problem  at  hand  was  merely  the  application  of  a  trust 
in  accordance  with  a  situation  clear  to  a  great  many  social 
agencies,  but  apparently  not  acceptable  to  the  trustees  of 
Ellis  College. 

The  trustees  took  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  full  bench 
of  the  Orphans'  Court,  which  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  three 
to  two.  Thus,  in  the  first  round,  Judge  Henderson's  action 
was  sustained.  Then  the  trustees  appealed  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court,  basing  this  on  the  recommendation  in 
the  minority  opinion  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  suggesting  that 
further  consideration  as  to  how  Ellis  College  was  to  ex- 
pend its  surplus  income  under  the  cy  pres  plan  was  irrelevant 
until  there  had  been  a  final  interpretation  of  the  basic  law 
involved. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  this  appeal,  so,  in  accordance 
with  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  the  case 
was  referred  back  to  Judge  Henderson  for  the  further  tak- 
ing of  testimony  as  to  the  cy  pres  application.  He  became 
ill,  and  after  a  delay  of  some  months,  Judge  Thompson, 
who  had  agreed  with  the  majority  opinion,  was  appointed 
to  take  Judge  Henderson's  place. 

It  naturally  was  expected  that  further  consideration  be- 
fore Judge  Thompson  would  center  around  the  development 
of  a  home-care  plan,  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
trustees  would  carry  the  case  to  the  higher  court  for  a  final 
decision,  if  the  Orphans'  Court  should  again  decide  for  the 
intervenors. 


Subsequent  to  the  decision  by  Judge  Henderson,  the  Com 
monwealth  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  mergec 
with  the  Provident  Trust  Company.  This  brought  a  nev 
group  of  directors  into  the  picture  as  trustees,  but  theii 
opposition  to  the  majority  decision  remained  unchanged 
Early  in  this  hearing  before  Judge  Thompson,  the  trustee; 
submitted  a  new  waiting  list  of  103  children  from  76  fam 
ilies,  which  Mr.  Bradway  was  asked  to  study,  in  associatior 
with  Anna  B.  Wetherill,  secretary  of  Ellis  College.  Thi: 
list,  according  to  the  instructions  of  Judge  Thompson,  wa: 
to  be  studied  solely  with  five  factors  in  mind: 

Whether  the  applicants  were  in  existence; 

whether  they  were  geographically  within  the  district  laid  dowi 

under  the  will ; 
whether  they  were  white ; 
whether  they  were  fatherless ; 
whether  they  were  within  the  age  limits  mentioned  by  the  will 

THIS  order  shut  out  all  consideration  of  the  psychiatric 
physical  and  social  factors  which  recognized  social  agen 
cies  regard  as  necessary  before  entering  upon  a  program  seek 
ing  to  separate  a  child  from  his  own  people.  Mr.  Bradwai 
found  35  of  the  children  on  this  new  waiting  list  to  be  tech 
nically  ineligible,  and  only  9  as  eligible.  Social  worker: 
viewed  this  same  waiting  list  in  the  main  as  follows: 

Technically  ineligible  26 

Consent  would  be  refused  4 

In  care  of  other  agencies  37 

Family  able  to  provide  II 

No  problem  apparent  but  poverty,  more  information  needed  i 

No  information  at  all  4 

Care  away  from  home  advisable  5 

Counsel  for  the  trustees  took  sharp  excepton  to  Mr.  Brad 
way's  interpretation  of  the  list  and  held  that  the  appraisa 
from  the  social  workers'  point  of  view  had  no  bearing  or 
the  case.  Notwithstanding,  the  facts  are  that  the  leading 
child-welfare  agencies  in  the  country  would  not  think  o 
admitting  children  to  care  on  as  little  information  as  thi 
court  in  this  case  employed  to  determine  its  action.  In  thi 
study  made  for  the  court,  the  representatives  did  not  see  2; 
of  the  mothers,  or  the  children  in  56  cases,  or  in  37  case; 
the  homes  in  which  these  children  lived. 

'  I  'HE  following  is  typical  of  many  of  the  case  problem: 
[   found  in  a  study  of  the  waiting  list: 

Mother  a  widow;  ten  children;  2  married;  3  employed 
i  in  Girard  College ;  4  minors  at  home ;  2  on  Ellis  Collegi 
waiting  list. 

Mother  has  good  background ;  children  in  bad  physical  con 
dition  at  father's  death,  but  have  been  built  up  through  aid  o 
the  Mothers'  Assistance  grant  and  mother's  intelligent  devotion 
Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  says:  "Mother  is  one  of  the  mos 
remarkable  types  we  have  ever  met.  .  .  .  Has  made  an  idea 
American  citizen ;  excellent  home  standards ;  high  characte 
ideals  for  herself  and  the  children;  is  capable  and  thrifty." 

Children  are  trained  to  work  and  are  extraordinarily  help 
ful  and  unselfish;  family  ties  are  strong.  When  boy  went  ti 
Girard,  mother  debated  with  herself  a  long  time  before  sh' 
could  bring  her  mind  to  part  with  him,  but  finally  wrote  th 
letter  of  acceptance  and  gave  it  to  an  older  boy  to  mail.  H< 
could  not  face  the  prospect  of  parting  with  his  brother  am 
threw  the  letter  away.  Later  his  conscience  hurt  him,  and  hi 
told  his  mother.  This  family  is  unusually  devoted  to  churcl 
duties,  one  older  girl  putting  most  of  the  little  spending  mone; 
given  her  by  her  brothers  in  the  collection.  When  this  gir 
went  to  summer  camp,  one  sister  on  the  Ellis  waiting  list  "crie 
all  night  for  her"  but  her  mother  would  not  writf  this  to  th 
absent  one  or  she  would  have  come  home. 
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If  the  two  applicants  go  to  Ellis,  the  grant  for  this  family 
will  be  reduced  from  $50  to  $30  a  month,  and  already  there  is 
a  deficit  in  the  family  budget. 

Judge  Thompson  ruled,  however,  that  there  were  at  least 
60  eligible  children,  that  being  the  number  the  trustees 
wished  to  add  to  those  now  in  care.  He  authorized  an  im- 
mediate expenditure  of  $1,136,881  for  additional  cottages; 
staff  accommodations,  administration  purposes  and  so  on, 
and  $200,000  additional  for  two  new  wings  when  needed. 
In  his  adjudication,  he  says: 

To  my  mind  the  only  question  is — are  the  trusts  under  the 
Ellis  will  legal  and  capable  of  being  carried  out,  irrespective 
of  the  expenses  of  so  doing.  .  .  . 

In  my  judgment  the  plan  of  the  trustees  ...  is  a  proper  one 
.  .  .  and  I  direct  that  the  trustee  carry  out  the  plain  terms  of 
the  will. 

The  intervenors  decided  not  to  take  an  appeal  because  it 
seemed  apparent  that  a  majority  of  the  Orphans'  Court 
judges  would  reverse  their  former  decision  and  sustain  Judge 
Thompson's  adjudication,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  confirm  the  lower  court.  That  Judge 
Henderson  was  justified  in  his  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  acts  under  which  suit  was  brought  is  seemingly  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  1929  legislature  passed,  and  the 
governor  has  signed,  bills  raising  the  amount  of  money 
which  charitable  and  educational  agencies  might  expend, 
without  further  court  authority,  to  $350,000  annually. 
These  bills  were  the  result  of  action  taken  by  counsel  rep- 
resenting Carson  College. 

There  will  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  observation 
made  by  Judge  Thompson,  as  follows: 


If  testators  are  given  to  understand  in  the  future  that  their  I 
purposes,   the   same   not   being   in    violation   of    law   or   public 
policy,   are  to   be   set   aside   because   the   administrators   of   the 
charity  think  that  something  else  is  better,  charitable  and  pub- 
lic bequests  of  this  character  will  certainly  diminish  in  number  I 
and  importance. 

Those  who  intervened  felt  they  were  performing  a  public 
duty,  in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  lack  of 
bona  fide  "raw  material,"  to  try  to  induce  the  trustees  to 
enter  upon  a  broader  and  more  useful  field  of  work.  The  | 
court  has  decided  against  them.  It  now  remains  for  the 
public  to  be  informed  as  to  better  ways  of  meeting  an  old 
need.  The  social  agencies  must  continue  to  be  "crazy  about 
families,"  a  criticism  made  against  them  at  a  hearing  before 
the  attorney-general. 

Eminent  counsel  represented  both  parties,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Bradway,  who  was  served  by  counsel  in  the  persons  of 
Charles  Edwin  Fox  and  Jerome  J.  Rothschild.  Owen  J. 
Roberts  and  I.  Hazleton  Mirkil  acted  as  counsel  for  the 
trustees,  and  former  United  States  Senator  George  Wharton 
Pepper,  for  the  intervenors.  The  Provident  Trust  Com- 
pany has  had  a  long  and  honorable  history  in  the  community. 
Its  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  citizens  who  have  taken, 
and  are  taking,  leading  parts  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  the  meantime,  children  in  Philadelphia  are  being  sep- 
arated from  their  families  because  of  poverty.  The  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund  still  has  a  waiting  list,  although  much 
shorter  than  in  1923.  Philadelphia  still  lacks  an  established 
public  relief  policy,  and  the  private  family  relief  agencies 
need  approximately  $400,000  more  a  year  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them. 


Our  Newest  South 


By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


FROM  a  little  town  in  the  Tennessee  mountains  there 
came  to  Washington  in  May,  a  slight,  wiry,  black- 
haired  girl  with  high  cheek-bones  suggesting  some 
Indian  great-grandfather,  to  tell  the  'Senate  Com- 
mittee on   Manufacture,  of  which  Senator   Robert 
M.  LaFollette  is  chairman,  and  the  twenty-fifth  convention 
of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  her  experience  with 
our  newest  textile  industry.    She  is  Margaret  Bowen,  leader 
of  the  five  thousand  strikers  of  the  mills  of  the  Glanzstoff 
Corporation  and  the  Bemberg  Corporation  in  Elizabethton. 
It  was  first-page  news  in  the  New  York  Times  on  May  15 
that    Colonel    Herbert    H.   Lehman,     acting    governor    of 
New  York   (during  Governor  Roosevelt's  convalescence  in 
Georgia) ,  had  resigned  his  position  as  one  of  the  directors 
of    these    corporations    after    the    failure   of    his    efforts    to 
persuade  them  to  settle  the  strike  by  peaceable  methods  on 
modern  principles. 

Far  from  doing  so,  they  have  induced  Governor  Horton 
to  fill  the  little  town  with  soldiers  and  sheriffs.  Why  not? 
Elizabethton  is  a  typical  southern  industrial  town.  The 
corporations  own  not  merely  the  mills  but  the  houses,  the 
lights,  and  the  water  supply,  which  latter  they  have  been 
repairing  after  it  was  cut  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the 
mill  supply,  after  the  Glanzstoff  Corporation  had  broken 
its  promises  to  raise  wages  made  after  a  first  struggle  that 


began  in  January.  The  corporations  are  new  and  their 
product,  rayon — artificial  silk — is  the  newest  of  the  textiles. 
But  their  dealings  with  their  employes,  who  are  all  100 
per  cent  native-born  American  citizens  dwelling  in  the 
mountains  as  their  ancestors  did  long  before  these  corpora- 
tions were  heard  of  North  or  South,  are  as  old  as  the  steel 
industry's  ways  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  days  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  stockades  (which  are 
absent  from  Tennessee)  and  substitute  the  huge  proportion 
of  young  girls  here  involved,  there  is  everything  to  remind 
us  of  the  bitter  Homestead  strike  in  Pennsylvania  over 
forty  years  ago. 

The  National  Guard  having  been  called  into  service  in 
April,  its  accompaniments  are  evictions,  the  kidnaping  of 
two  responsible  agents  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
by  a  mob  of  well-dressed,  well-known  residents  of  the  county, 
the  mounting  of  machine-guns,  the  bombing  of  strikers' 
homes,  wholesale  arrests  which  filled  the  local  highschool 
with  prisoners,  the  jail  being  full  to  overflowing.  Among 
other  items  is  the  presence  in  jail  of  a  boy,  fifteen  years 
old,  arrested  for  non-payment  of  rent  because,  during  the 
strike  conducted  by  his  seniors,  he  can  get  no  work. 

The  National  Guard — sent  by  Governor  Horton,  in 
gradually  increasing  numbers  of  companies,  at  the  request 
of  the  mill  owners — have  all  along  been  friendly  with  the 
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itrikers.  But  as  guardsmen  they  are  compelled  to  patrol 
the  streets  from  which  they  banish  the  citizens.  Spread  out 
along  the  lanes,  they  lie  on  their  stomachs  with  bayoneted 
guns  as  though  guarding  the  town  from  invasion  by  some 
foreign  foe,  though  many  of  them  are  brothers  and  cousins 
of  the  striking  youth  and  girls. 

The  population  of  Elizabethton  when  the  strike  began 
in  January  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,OOO  people,  of 
whom  something  over  5,000  were  employed  directly  and 
indirectly  by  the  corporations.  They  were  mountain  people, 
accustomed  to  adding  game  to  their  diet  by  the  habitual 
use  of  firearms.  And  they  were  non-union. 

Indeed  Margaret  Bowen,  their  leader,  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  trade  unions  until  she  had  gone  out  of  the  mill  with  the 
sixteen  rayon  workers  for  whose  work  she  was  overseer, 
in  despair  of  ever  getting  the  wage  of  $10.80  a  week  to 
demand  which  she  had  come  by  many  short  and  painfully- 
achieved  steps.  Her  "raises"  had  been  spread  out  over 
many  months  and  each  had 
n  ten  cents  or  less  a  week. 
The  January  strike  had  to 

o   at   first   only   with   wages, 

iut  strikes  in  Tennessee  corpo- 
ration mills  are  new  and  this 
one  brought  to  Elizabethton 
representatives  of  the  rival  tex- 
tile unions-.  Weisbord  of  the 

Communists  first,  followed  by 
McGrady  and  Hoffman  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers,  af- 

iated  with  the  American  Fed- 

ation  of  Labor.     Today  the 

emand  for  better  wages  is  still 

itally  essential,    for  who   can 

ive,  even  in  Elizabethton,  and 

lold  a  position  of  responsibility 
in  the  mill  on  less  than  $10.80 
a  week,  with  other  experienced 
workers  getting  even  less?  For 
wages  will  be  only  nominally 
won,  as  this  year's  experience 
has  taught  these  thousands  of 
country  folk,  unless  there  is  a 
powerful  union  to  back  the 
demand. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  this 
strike  may  be,  the  strike  itself 
is  of  enormous  national  im 
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portance.  For  it  is  teaching  the  textile  workers  of  Tennessee, 
men  and  women  alike,  their  first  lesson  in  trade  unionism. 
And  these  are  new  women.  They  are  voters.  They  welcome 
their  experienced  sisters  from  the  North,  bringing  with  them 
funds  and  the  results  of  a  quarter-century  of  pioneer  work 
in  labor  organization. 

Never  again  can  a  southern  Chamber  of  Commerce  ad- 
vertise, in  unsuspecting  ignorance  of  the  truth,  that  southern 
mill  hands  are  "docile."  Is  it  not  a  girl  strike  picket,  Evelyn 
Heaton,  who  has  sued  out  a  warrant,  charging  Adjutant- 
general  U.  C.  Boyd  with  "aiding  and  abetting  an  attempt 
to  commit  murder"?  She  had  been  seriously  injured  when 
a  bus  charged  a  body  of  strikers  who  were  blocking  a 
highway.  The  adjutant-general  was  released  under  bond. 
But  "docile  labor"  does  not  sue  out  warrants  against 
adjutant-generals. 

No  publicity  compares  in  importance  with  that  of  Con- 


gressional  investigations.     Senator  Wheeler   introduced   the 
following  resolution  in  the  'Senate  on  April  29: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  ...  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  immediately  the 
working  conditions  of  employes  in  the  textile  industry  of  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  with 
a  view  to  determining  (l)  whether  the  employes  in  the  textile 
industry  have  been  and  are  working  for  starvation  wages  despite 
the  fact  that  the  textile  industry  is  the  beneficiary  of  the 
highest  tariff  protection  granted  any  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  still  appealing  for  more  tariff  protection;  (2) 
whether  men,  women,  and  children  are  compelled  to  work  as 
many  as  60  hours  a  week  for  wages  insufficient  to  permit  a 
human  being  to  live  in  decency;  (3)  whether  such  employes 
have  been  and  are  the  victims  of  oppression  such  as  is  prevalent 
in  countries  where  peonage  is  the  rule;  (4)  whether  enormous 
dividends  are  being  paid  by  the  textile  corporations  that  are 
made  possible  by  the  oppression  of  the  wage  earners  in  their 
employ;  (5)  whether  the  appeal  of  the  textile  interests  of  the 
South  for  higher  tariff  protection  is  justified;  (6)  whether 
United  States  citizens  entering  the  textile  districts  to  aid  these 

underpaid  and  oppressed  work- 
ers in  their  misfortunes  have 
been  kidnaped  and  deported  into 
other  States  and  threatened  with 
death  if  they  returned;  and  (7) 
whether  union  relief  headquar- 
ters have  been  demolished  by 
masked  men  and  acts  of  violence 
committed  against  the  workers 
that  are  making  life  unsafe. 
The  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion, together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  for  necessary 
legislation.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution  the  commit- 
tee ...  is  authorized  to  hold 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  .  .  .  dur- 
ing the  sessions  and  recesses  of 
the  Senate  until  the  final  report 
is  submitted.  .  .  . 

A  startling  prelude  for  'Sen- 
ator Wheeler's,  resolution  is 
a  legislative  investigation  in 
South  Carolina  of  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Agriculture  and  Industries 
under  a  resolution  introduced 
on  March  13  last  which  reads: 

Creating  a  committee  in- 
structed to  proceed  at  once  and 
report  its  findings  to  the  At- 
torney-General within  thirty 


days  after  appointment.  . 

Among  the  findings  are  the  following: 

The  committee  finds  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Com- 
missioner is  quite  indifferent  to  the  industrial  conditions  in  the 
state  and  frankly  admits  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  adjoining  states.  .  .  . 

The  Commissioner  frankly  admits  that  about  all  he  knew 
of  mill  people  was  what  little  he  learned  when  he  was  a  farm 
demonstrator  in  Lexington  County  and  sometimes  he  would 
talk  with  them  in  reference  to  working  little  patches  and 
gardens  after  their  regular  work  hours. 

The  Commissioner  took  no  interest  in  the  strike  situations 
which  recently  occurred  and  are  now  in  effect  other  than  going 
to  Greenville  and  spending  a  few  hours  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
of  the  mills  where  a  strike  existed  and  visiting  several  other 
strikes  that  same  day. 

The  Commissioner  testified  that  he  had  no  recommendation 
whatsoever  to  make  in  reference  to  the  labor  situations  after 
having  made  a  survey  of  the  situations  as  he  did  on  his  hurried 


trip  to  the  few  areas.  However  the  committee  finds  that  the 
Commissioner  has  been  active  and  quite  wakeful  in  one  respect. 
That  is,  that  he  has  been  always  ready  to  suppress  and  excuse 
practically  every  violation  of  the  labor  laws,  to  ignore  all 
discrepancies  as  to  weights  and  measures,  to  pass  over  all 
violations  of  the  pure  food  law  upon  the  mere  collection  of 
the  inspection  fee  and  to  re-allot  the  salaries  of  those  working 
in  his  department  in  utter  disregard  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

If  anyone  believes  that  the  southern  textile  industry  can 
be  safely  left  to  state  enforcement  of  state  laws,  while  Con- 
gress encourages  with  tariff  increases,  the  present  manner  of 
conducting  these  industries,  that  credulous  optimist  is  strong- 
ly recommended  to  read  the  whole  of  the  South  Carolina 
report  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  condensed  extract. 

The  element  which  Senator  Wheeler  and  Representative 
Frear  have  introduced  during  the  present  session  is  new  and 
a  long  step  forward.  Each  proposes  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate from  the  human  and  the  social  point  of  view  an 
active  and  powerful  applicant  for  tariff  increases.  In  con- 
nection with  a  pending  tariff  bill,  it  is  the  human  point  of 
view  which  is  new. 

Of  the  three  applicants,  sugar  beets  and  cotton  being  old, 
have  undergone  enquiries  in  the  North,  but  rayon  is  new 
and  not  yet  technically  perfected.  It  is,  however,  already 
cotton's  most  threatening  rival. 

While  rayon  goes  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  both 
technically  and  in  the  extent  of  investments  in  the  industry 
(though  by  no  means  socially),  cotton  in  all  three  ways 
recedes.  Women  no  longer  wear  cotton  underwear  or 
hosiery ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  any  large-scale 
use  of  cotton  dresses  can  be  re-cultivated  while  silk,  both 
real  and  imitation,  competes. 

Cotton  holds  its  own  for  sheeting,  ticking  and  other  bed 


coverings,  for  automobile  tires,  mail  bags,  canvass  awningsj] 
worsteds,  infant  wear  and  many  minor  articles  formerly]] 
made  of  wool.  But  who  would  dream  today  of  entitling!] 
a  volume  Cotton  is  King!  Yet  such  a  book,  so  entitled,! 
stood  thirty  years  upon  my  father's  bookshelves. 

The    Wheeler    resolution    is    of    especial    importance    tcJI 
women,  who  are  a  large  majority  of  the  workers  in  both:! 
the  rayon  and  the  cotton  industries,  and  of  course,  the  worst 
paid.      Since   the    Sutherland   decision   deprived   all   women  i 
wage-earners  in  April,  1923,  of  their  only  statutory  method 
of  establishing  a  stable  minimum  in  the  lowest  paid  occupa-I 
tions,   the   trade   union   with   its  clumsy  and   uncertain   ap-J 
paratus  of  strikes  is  their  only  alternative,  their  sole  effective 
safeguard  against  the  starvation  standards  of  the  southern 
mills. 

A 5  this  issue  of  The  Survey  was  in  press,  the  strike 
was  settled  through  the  offices  of  Anna  Weinstock, 
a  conciliator  sent  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  who! 
was  able  to  persuade  both  sides  to  reopen  negotiations  and 
the  strikers  to  return  to  work.  A  personnel  department  has 
been  set  up  under  E.  T.  Willson,  who  was  called  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  Forstmann-Hoffman  mill  at  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  following  the  thirteen-months'  strike  in  that 
market  in  1926-27.  At  best,  the  settlement  is  a  patchwork 
of  concessions  local  to  Elizabethton.  It  emphasizes  the  need 
for  a  thoroughgoing  congressional  investigation  of  textiles, 
North  and  South,  and  gives  added  point  to  Senator  Wheeler's 
resolution,  which  has  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  President 
William  Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  National  Consumers'  League. 


Sustaining  an  Act  of  Providence! 


SAVINGS  bank  life   insurance  has  scored  again  in 
Massachusetts.    Rather,  its  friends  have  staved  off 
another  of  the  recurring  attempts  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  private  insurance  companies  to  hamper 
its  operations.    Moreover,  an  eleventh  savings  bank 
has  joined  the  ten  which  have  pioneered  in  this  remarkable 
demonstration  in  the  field  of  the  newer  thrift. 

The  Massachusetts  plan  had  its  inception  twenty  years 
or  so  ago  in  the  brain  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  Its  growth 
has  been  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  devotion  and  organ- 
izing ability  of  Alice  H.  Grady,  who  has  long  been  deputy 
commissioner.  George  L.  Barnes  is  commissioner,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund,  which  stands 
behind  this  modest  foray  in  the  highly  competitive  field  of 
insurance  on  the  part  of  the  most  conservative  of  our  bank- 
ing institutions.  It  should  be  added  that  the  adventure,  and 
the  system  through  which  it  is  carried  out,  is  doubly  super- 
vised by  the  state — through  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
and  the  commissioner  of  banks. 

Savings  banks  were  an  innovation  in  their  day,  semi- 
public,  close  to  the  people — a  modern  mutual  substitute  for 
the  family  stocking  or  nook  in  the  mantel-piece;  pooling 
these  littles  and  lending  them  out,  often  to  the  depositors 
themselves,  in  ways  which  created  mounting  reservoirs  of 
capital.  But  as  they  have  prospered  and  grown  strong  and 
influential,  they  have  for  the  most  part  stuck  to  their  last 


as  depositories,  to  borrowing  and  lending.  The  whole 
modern  movement  of  insurance  as  a  form  of  mutual  savings 
and  protection,  swept  past  their  windows.  Meanwhile,  the 
commercial  companies  which  had  developed  this  other  field, 
based  their  programs  on  the  assumption  that  all  insurance 
must  be  sold ;  that  no  body  of  people  would  take  it  out  of 
their  own  volition.  Hence  the  growth  of  their  great  selling 
organizations,  their  agents,  commissions  and  fees,  which 
made  for  swift  development,  kept  premiums  high,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  led  to  graft  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

Fresh  from  the  insurance  investigations  which  made 
Hughes  and  Untermeyer  national  figures,  and  in  which  he 
had  himself  acted  as  attorney  for  Equitable  policy-holders, 
Mr.  Brandeis  set  going  the  Massachusetts  experiment  at 
a  fresh  tangent.  The  main  investigation  cleaned  the  in- 
surance world  of  the  old  abuses  which  had  scandalized  the 
nation.  Since  then  have  come  the  remarkable  programs  of 
education  and  service  to  policyholders  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustrial insurance  companies.  But  the  house-cleaning  of  the 
old  line  companies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  life-conserving 
activities  of  industrial  companies  on  the  other,  left  un- 
disturbed the  old  hypothesis  as  to  the  life  insurance  bargain. 

Mr.  Brandeis'  insurgency  lay  in  his  proposition  that  those 
citizens  who  wanted  insurance  and  would  themselves  go 
after  it  ought  not  to  pay  any  share  of  the  heavy  overhead 
involved  in  selling  insurance  to  those  who  had  to  be  rounded 
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up;  and  he  hit  upon  the  savings  bank  as  the  place  where 
these  self-insurers  should  be  taken  care  of.  The  Whitman 
Savings  Bank  made  a  beginning  on  June  22,  1908.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  only  four  Massachusetts  banks  had  joined 
the  innovators.  On  May  i  last,  the  ten  Massachusetts 
banks  which  today  cooperate  in  the  system  had  $64,275,000 
in  force — a  net  gain  of  $4,752,000  since  January  I.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  many  more  millions  they  will  have 
to  pile  up  before  the  1 86  other  Massachusetts  savings  banks 
fall  into  line;  how  many  more  millions  still  will  have  to 
be  piled  up  before  the  citizens  and  savings  banks  of  other 
states  wake  up  to  the  advantages  of  a  system  which  segre- 
gates the  self-insurers  and  gives  them  the  cash  benefits  of 
their  own  initiative. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  centers  where  the  ten  Massachusetts 
banks  are  operating,  mounting  groups  of  citizens  are  aware 
of  the  economies  of  the  scheme  and  of  their  stake  in  it.  They 
represent  a  force  in  public  opinion  which  can  be  counted 
upon  to  withstand  the  recurrent  attacks  made  upon  the 
system.  That  was  the  case  at  this  year's '  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  when  Senate  Bill  132  was  intro- 
duced on  petition  of  E.  Clay  Brock  of  Springfield,  an  agent 
for  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  bill  was 
designed  to  place  a  limit  of  $5,000  on  the  amount  of  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  that  could  be  applied  for  by  any  person 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  banks  which  have  established 
insurance  departments.  Under  the  existing  law,  there  is  no 
limitation  except  that  not  more  than  $1,000  insurance  may 
be  applied  for  by  any  one  person  in  each  bank.  Ten  banks 
having  established  insurance  departments,  the  individual 
maximum  therefore  has  been  $10,000. 

When  it  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing  before  the  in- 
surance committee  that  the  lapse  ratio  in  the  Aetna  is 
38  per  cent,  as  compared  with  less  than  one  per  cent  in 
savings  bank  insurance ;  and  also  the  fact  that  the  average 
net  cost  of  insurance  in  the  Aetna  over  a  twenty-year  period 
is  37  per  cent  greater  than  that  in  savings  bank  insurance, 
Mr.  Brock's  argument  failed  of  its  desired  effect.  One 
friend  of  savings  bank  insurance  contributed  the  fact 
that  the  stock  of  the  Aetna  was  that  day  selling  at  $1,200 
a  share,  and  another  that  life  insurance  agents  received  from 
Massachusetts  people  in  1927  sixteen  million  dollars  in  the 
form  of  commissions  on  insurance  in  the  private  companies. 

In  April  the  insurance  committee  reported  the  bill  "next 
annual  session,"  and  within  three  days  this  report  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  Senate  and  House  without  debate. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Lowell  Institution  for  Savings  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
it  was  voted  to  establish  a  department  for  the  writing  of 
life  insurance  and  old  age  annuities  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Savings  Bank  Insurance  Law.  This  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  in  November,  the  eleventh  bank  to  establish  such 
a  department.  Before  the  year  is  out,  therefore,  it  will  be 
possible  for  any  person,  within  the  required  age  limits, 
resident  in  Massachusetts,  to  apply  for  a  maximum  of 
$11,000  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  all  life  insurance  policies  issued  under  this 
plan  are  entitled  to  a  cash  surrender  value  after  premiums 
have  been  paid  for  six  months. 

The  insurance  departments  of  these  Massachusetts  savings 
banks  do  not  employ  solicitors.  The  monies  thus  saved  are 
returned  to  the  policyholders- annually  in  the  form  of  dividends 
— thus  resulting  in  a  very  low  net  cost,  which,  the  Massa- 


chusetts officials  state,  now  averages  about  26  per  cent  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  same  insurance  written  by  the  com- 
mercial life  insurance  companies. 

The  San  Francisco  Program 

By  PORTER  R.  LEE 

THE  1929  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  which 
opens  in  San  Francisco  on  June  26  affords  a  better 
opportunity  than  we  have  had  in  many  years  to  tap  the 
rich  resources  of  Pacific  Coast  authority  and  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  social  work  all  over  the  country.  A  close 
study  of  its  program  will  reveal  no  dominant  note;  the 
conference  long  since  became  so  diversified  that  no  one 
major  theme  could  do  justice  to  its  many  interests.  There 
will  be  generous  recognition  of  timeliness  in  topics,  ample 
emphasis  upon  technical  methods  and  the  reporting  of 
studies,  liberal  provision  for  discussion  in  relatively  small 
groups,  some  attention  to  neglected  fields  and  pioneering 
efforts  and,  especially  in  the  evening  sessions,  some  exploring 
of  the  wider  responsibilities  and  deeper  values  in  social  work 
in  the  present  day. 

Among  the  subjects  whose  timeliness  is  apparent  are: 
the  economic  aspects  of  medical  care;  criminal  justice; 
unemployment  as  it  affects  social  work;  parental  education; 
welfare  as  a  function  of  government;  the  social  problems 
of  the  American  Indian ;  adult  education ;  methods  of 
raising  professional  standards  and  methods  of  making 
meetings  interesting.  The  breaking  of  new  ground  by 
interest  in  more  or  less  neglected  problems  is  suggested  by 
such  topics  as  the  organization  of  children's  work  in  a 
pioneer  field ;  hobble-de-hoy — the  wayward  minors  just 
above  the  juvenile  court  age;  insurance  principles  for 
agencies  dealing  with  dependent  families;  mental  attitudes 
of  grown-ups  in  the  juvenile  court;  and  the  training  of 
institutional  workers.  In  the  new  morality  and  the  social 
worker,  in  Pacific  relations,  unemployment  and  progress, 
and  the  social  worker  in  politics,  are  implied  the  broader 
reaches  of  social  work. 

In  general,  the  programs  of  the  conference  divisions 
concern  a  wide  range  of  social  workers.  The  programs  of 
the  thirty  kindred  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  or 
less  restricted  to  matters  of  specific  interest  to  persons 
identified  with  the  respective  fields,  providing  opportunity 
for  more  intensive  discussion  of  their  special  problems  than 
the  conference  itself  could  easily  make  possible.  Outside 
the  program  itself,  most  of  the  kindred  groups,  and  several 
of  the  other  national  organizations  which  do  not  hold 
meetings,  arrange  for  consultations  open  to  anyone  who 
desires  information  or  an  opportunity  to  discuss  problems. 

This  solution,  however,  does  not  completely  meet  the 
need  of  the  somewhat  isolated  newcomer.  The  older  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  have  an  obligation  of  sorts  to  go 
rather  more  than  half  way  to  meet  the  younger  members. 
With  fewer  traditions  than  the  older  professions,  with  less 
recorded  subject  matter,  with  fewer  opportunities  for 
professional  as  distinguished  from  administrative  discussion, 
social  workers  must  depend  heavily  upon  personal  contact 
for  the  permeation  of  the  point  of  view  and  experience  which 
give  form  and  consistency  to  our  collective  efforts.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  conference  week  are  considerable.  Whatever 
part  of  it  is  due  to  the  effort  to  promote  the  informal  exchange 
of  experience  and  point  of  view,  particularly  with  younger 
members  of  the  conference,  is  suffered  in  a  good  cause. 
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WE  GROW  LESS  LAWLESS 

TEN  good  jurists  and  true  and  one  woman  college 
president  have  been  appointed  by  President  Hoover 
to  sit  as  judges  of  our  national  lawlessness  and  to 
see  where  the  machinery  of  the  law  and   its  en- 
forcement    needs     overhauling     and     lubrication, 
where  the  screws  should  be  tightened  and  where  they  are 
too  tight  for  efficient  operation:   in  short  what  makes   us, 
criminally  speaking,  as  we  are  today,  and  how  that  state  of 
criminality   might  be   altered   for   the  better.      In  spite   of 
the  ponderous  surveys  of  crime  which  have  sifted  out  some 
facts  for  some  few  communities;  in  spite  of  the  hue  and 
cry  for  laws  and  still  more  laws,  and  the  visions  of  engulf- 
ing crime  waves  which  alarmist  writers  and  organizations 
project  on  the  national  screen,  no  one  knows  now  just  how 
bad  we  really  are.     But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  declares 
another  distinguished  jurist,  George  W.  Kirchwey,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine,  that  our  crimes 
are  more  numerous  and  our  enforcement  of  the  law  is  less 
efficient  than  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  countries  of  central 
and  western  Europe. 

Granting  this  national  inferiority  or  peculiarity,  Dr. 
Kirchwey  takes  issue  with  the  President's  exhortation  that 
we  realize  "that  we  are  not  suffering  from  an  ephemeral 
crime  wave  but  from  a  subsidence  of  our  foundations." 
Despite  the  new  crimes  resulting  from  the  liquor,  drug  and 
traffic  laws  enacted  in  recent  years,  Dr.  Kirchwey  points 
out  that  the  official  record  of  commitments  to  prisons, 
reformatories,  jails  and  workhouses,  shows  a  decline  of  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  in  the  general  American  crime  rate  be- 
tween 1910  and  1927.  He  believes  that  our  Jeremiahs 
should  pause  to  note  that  in  this  period  of  "demoralization" 
incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law,  the  of- 
fenses of  assault,  fraud,  vagrancy,  prostitution  and  larceny, 
the  last  the  most  common  of  serious  offenses,  have  fallen 
off  by  50  per  cent  or  more,  and  burglary  by  10  per  cent  or 
more.  "Nor  is  the  significance  of  this  record  materially 
impaired  by  the  one  exception,  robbery,  which  has  gone  up 
80  per  cent,"  since  statistically  robbery  is  unimportant  be- 
side this  other  form  of  separating  citizens  from  their  valu- 
ables, though  the  lurid  new  styles  in  hold-ups  give  it  news- 
paper space  and  over-importance  in  the  public  mind. 

An  alarming  crime  rate  is  nothing  new  in  American  life. 
We  had  an  "orgy  of  crime"  after  the  Civil  War;  at  another 
period  Andrew  D.  White,  the  late  president  of  Cornell 
University,  went  up  and  down  the  country  as  others  are 
doing  now,  pointing  out  our  waywardness.  No  less  dis- 
tinguished an  historian  than  James  Truslow  Adams  shows 
that  lawlessness  was  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
colonies.  Those  colonies  bequeathed  us  one  idea  which  Dr. 
Kirchwey  believes  to  complicate  our  present  situation — the 
idea  of  seeking  to  make  men  moral  by  law.  In  his  address 
on  law  observance  President  Hoover  pointed  to  the  im- 
portance of  voluntary  belief  in  the  law — a  belief  that  makes 
even  solid  citizens  uphold  its  ramifications  with  no  prospect 
of  iron  bars  to  prod  them  on.  And  the  encouraging  aspect 
of  Dr.  Kirchwey's  interpretation  comes  when  he  declares 


that  Americans  are  likely  to  feel  increasingly  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  law. 

"The  gigantic  task  of  winning  and  developing  a  continent 
nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe  gave  little  opportunity 
for  the  cultivation  of  law  and  order.  What  these  require 
is  a  settlement  of  community  life  which  cannot  thrive  in 
the  midst  of  alarms  and  which  to  an  increasing  degree  de- 
mands a  general  habit  of  law  observance.  This  is  the  state 
that  we  are  now  attaining  and  our  recent  history  furnishes 
convincing  evidence  of  the  fact."  We  may  wish  the  new 
commission  God-speed,  with  the  realization  that  they  con- 
front not  a  disintegrating  America,  but  an  America  just 
coming  into  a  position  to  appreciate  the  analysis  and  advice 
they  are  so  eminently  qualified  to  give. 

PLATING  THE  PIPER 

STUDENTS  of  Greek  history  will  recall  how  Athenian 
soldiers,  taken  prisoner  in  the  Sicilian  War,  were  con- 
fined in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  and  how  they  chanted 
passages  from  Euripides  and  thus  secured  their  release.  Well, 
history  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself  in  the  small  as  well 
as  in  the  large,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  Philadelphians  had  an 
illustration  of  this  when  Magistrate  Boylan  released  some 
young  Italians  who  had  been  guilty  of  too  great  conviviality 
on  a  Saturday  night.  After  the  party  was  over,  they  carried 
their  music  into  the  street  and  were  run  in  by  the  police, 
to  spend  the  small  hours  of. the  morning  in  a  lock-up.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  magistrate  asked,  "What 
are  those  things  over  in  the  corner?"  The  policeman  replied, 
"Them's  the  instruments  the  boys  were  playing."  The 
magistrate,  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  evidence  the 
officer  had  given,  suggested  to  the  boys  that  they  should  play 
a  tune  or  two  for  the  court.  After  an  improvised  concert 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  including  several  patriotic  melodies, 
stern  justice  relented  and  the  boys  were  discharged. 

OUT-OF-DOORS  FOR  NERVES 

AX)NG  with  the  "nerves"  that  Massachusetts  has  de- 
veloped because  of  the  nation-wide  shift  of  industry, 
considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  constructive  work 
for  Massachusetts  and  for  New  England.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  most  constructive  minds  believe  that  much  of  her  recent 
activity  has  not  been  far-sighted.  They  are  proposing  con- 
structive work  to  the  end  that  citizens  and  visitors  may 
enjoy  the  state  more  thoroughly.  While  no  definite  regional 
planning  is  under  way,  there  is  a  general  movement  for  or- 
ganizing regional  activities  for  New  England  as  a  whole 
and  a  special  Committee  on  Open  Spaces  in  Massachusetts 
has  just  presented  a  substantial  report  indicating  interesting 
lines  of  work.  The  New  England  Regional  Movement, 
which  started  some  three  years  ago,  held  its  third  conference 
on  May  28  with  Lewis  Mumford  giving  the  outstanding 
address. 

The  movement  for  open  spaces  is  stimulated  primarily 
because  Massachusetts  is  falling  behind  in  this  direction, 
and  because  the  people  are  gradually  realizing  that  a  start 
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must  be  mde  to  save  some  of  the  beaches,  gorges  and  hills 
from  metropolitan  invasion.  The  preliminary  report  pro- 
poses a  Bay  Circuit  which  is,  in  effect,  a  combined  park  and 
parkway  development  around  Metropolitan  Boston  from 
sea  to  sea;  also  state  beaches,  increased  state  forest  activity, 
state  parks,  wild  life  sanctuaries  and  a  system  of  foot-trails. 
There  is  realization  that  the  climate  and  scenery  of  New 
England  are  rinding  it  uphill  work  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  commercialism.  With  water  all  about,  most  of  the  shores 
are  privately  owned.  The  highway  scenery  has  been  serious- 
ly abused.  New  England  is  losing  its  lure.  The  proposals 
of  the  Committee  on  Open  Spaces  offer  sound  and  expedient 
offsets  to  this  situation,  though  easily  acquired  properties 
are  rapidly  diminishing.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
the  first  public  announcement  in  the  development  of  a 
regional  or  state  plan  for  any  part  of  New  England 

WAR'S  HORROR  IN  PEACE 

STARK  horror  swept  across  the  country  at  the  news  of 
the  Cleveland  disaster,  when  poisonous  fumes  from  the 
burning  x-ray  films  suddenly  transformed  the  peaceful,  busy 
rooms  of  a  clinic  into  a  shambles.  Inquiries  have  been 
started,  not  only  in  Cleveland  but  elsewhere,  in  hospitals, 
clinics  and  doctors'  offices,  to  try  to  ensure  every  possible 
safeguard  against  a  repetition  of  so  terrible  an  accident. 
A  number  of  the  states  have  laws  regulating  the  kinds 
of  films  to  be  used  here  as  in  moving  picture  houses,  and 
safeguarding  the  storage  of  films  in  buildings  and  in  transit. 
The  old  pictures,  which  must  be  kept  as  a  matter  of  record 
in  scientific  institutions,  are  likely  to  be  of  the  old  inflammable 
stock  and  require  special  care.  No  system  of  safety,  how- 
ever, is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link;  and  that,  in  a  hos- 
pital or  clinic,  is  likely  to  be  a  low-paid  institutional  employe, 
whose  duty  it  is  merely  to  fetch  and  carry  the  numbered 
films  when  they  are  required  by  the  medical  staff  for  com- 
parison or  diagnosis. 

From  the  Cleveland  disaster  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Evening  News  draws  a  further  lesson  which  somehow  has 
escaped  notice  in  the  general  comment.  It  is  intolerable, 
an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  human  life,  that  at  half  past 
eleven  of  a  Wednesday  morning  these  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  and  women  should  have  been  going  about  their 
business  unconcerned,  and  a  few  seconds  later,  should  be 
stretched  out  livid  yellow  in  instant  death,  or  gasping 
vainly,  beyond  medical  aid.  We  feel  that  it  must  never 
happen  again.  Yet  this,  as  The  News  points  out,  is  the 
daily  doing  of  war,  sometimes  for  non-combatants  as  well 
as  for  those  who  know  their  lives  are  at  stake.  The  scenes 
of  horror  about  that  Cleveland  Clinic  are  only  a  miniature 
projection  of  what  may  happen  across  whole  cities  and 
country-sides  when  guns  boom  again.  Able  men  are  working 
now  so  that  in  time  of  war  we  might  let  loose  efficiently, 
on  a  large  scale,  just  this  kind  of  death  that  so  shocks  us 
when  it  comes  by  accident. 

EIGHTT  BIRTHDAT  CANDLES 

THE  unseen  well-wishers  who  joined  in  celebrating  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  Adolph  Lewisohn  on  May  26 
would  have  taxed  as  large  a  hall  as  New  York  has  to 
offer.  Five  hundred  guests  were  present  in  the  flesh  at 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Association  at  Pleasant- 
ville,  New  York,  on  May  25  to  honor  him,  but  these  were 
merely  representatives,  speaking  on  behalf  of  thousands  of 
others  of  his  services  to  social  welfare,  child  welfare,  music, 


universities  and  so  on.  Mr.  Lewisohn  himself  celebrated  the 
occasion  by  giving  $30,000  to  the  Wilmer  Institute  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  to  establish  a  fellowship  in  ophthalm- 
ology. Among  the  flood  of  tributes,  we  should  guess  that 
he  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  when  the  children  of  the  Hebrew 
Society  came  forward  with  red  roses  and  specially  composed 
poems  and  speeches  to  hail  him  as  "the  youngest  eighty- 
year-old  man  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  human  beings 
in  the  country."  And  it  must  have  been  equally  satisfying 
in  totally  different  fashion  to  know  that  the  end  of  his 
fourth  score  of  years  had  synchronized  with  a  national 
achievement  which  he  has  had  deeply  at  heart  through  his 
long  interest  in  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Labor:  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Bill  which  promises,  within  five  years,  the  end  of  the  prison 
contract  system  under  which  the  prison,  the  prisoner,  and  his 
family,  have  been  exploited  for  private  gain. 

PITTSBURGH  UNIVERSITY  CLEANS  UP 

THE  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  expelled  two  students, 
dismissed    an    instructor   and    disbanded    a   noisy    little 
campus   Liberal   Club — and   it   is   the   richer   by  $200,000. 
There  may  be  no  cause-and-effect  relationship  between  these 
two  sets  of  facts. 

The  Liberal  Club  had  arranged  and  advertised  a  Mooney- 
Billings  meeting  at  which  Michael  Harrison,  a  Communist, 
was  to  speak.  When  the  club  learned  that  Harrison  would 
be  banned  from  the  campus,  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  of  Smith 
College  was  substituted  as  speaker.  Even  so,  the  students 
were  refused  permission  to  hold  the  meeting  on  university 
territory.  They  adjourned  to  an  auto-parking  space,  out- 
side the  university's  jurisdiction,  where  Professor  Barnes 
spoke  from  the  running-board  of  a  car.  Two  students, 
William  Albertson  and  Arthur  McDowell,  were  expelled 
next  day  for  their  activity  in  connection  with  the  meeting. 
No  reason  was  given  for  the  simultaneous  dismissal  of 
Frederick  E.  Woltman,  assistant  in  philosophy,  but  his 
friends  declare  it  was  because  of  his  part  in  the  local  cam- 
paign against  the  coal  and  iron  police. 

The  Pittsburgh  attorney  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  com- 
manding the  university  to  reinstate  the  two  students.  The 
petition  stresses  the  fact  that  the  university  handbook,  issued 
to  all  students,  expressly  states  that  "No  student  shall  be 
expelled  except  after  due  hearing  of  his  case  and  upon  the 
approval  of  the  chancellor."  Neither  student  was  given  a 
hearing. 

Immediately  after  this  summary  "cleansing"  of  the  uni- 
versity, Governor  Fisher  signed  that  part  of  the  general 
appropiation  bill  which  increases  the  appropriation  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,200,000  for 
the  next  two  years. 

CHARLES  H.  COOLET 

THE  death  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Cooley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  has  been  fittingly  marked  in  a 
memorial  statement  drawn  up  by  Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  the 
honorary  society  of  the  sociological  staff.  He  was,  they 
pointed  out,  "a  pioneer  in  his  field,"  one  who  "anticipated 
by  nearly  a  generation  the  dominant  trend  in  contemporary 
sociology,"  whose  "going  leaves  the  University  of  Michigan 
a  priceless  heritage  of  distinction."  Academic  journals  will 
appraise  the  significance  of  his  teaching;  his  associates  paint 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  man : 
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He  was  our  wise  counsellor  and  friend.  Though  one  felt 
that  habitually  he  lived  apart  in  a  world  of  quiet  thought, 
like  the  true  scholar  he  was,  yet  we  who  served  with  him  know 
that  he  had  a  lively  sense  of  fellowship.  At  the  close  of  one 
of  our  department  luncheons  he  once  remarked,  "Why  hurry 
away  when  there  are  things  to  talk  about?" 

The  ardor  of  his  friendship  found  expression  not  in  con- 
spicuous or  conventional  ways;  but  those  of  us  who  were  in 
daily  contact  with  him  had  always  the  sense  of  sharing  with 
him  in  a  community  of  ideas.  His  spirit  kindled  when  the  con- 
versation dwelt  upon  some  invigorating  concept  in  social  theory. 
His  mildness  of  manner  was  not  an  adequate  disguise  for  his 
power  of  trenchant  criticism,  which  could  on  occasion  be  deadly. 
Yet  his  prevailing  mood  was  one  of  optimism,  toleration,  and 
sympathy.  Temperamentally  he  was  conservative ;  but  his 
ideas  of  democracy  and  his  standards  of  value  were  such  as 
to  lead  him  to  sympathize  with  liberal  movements  the  world 
over.  His  essentially  spiritual  nature  caused  him  eagerly  to 
search  for,  and  to  appreciate,  whatever  seemed  fresh,  genuine 
and  sound  in  the  work  of  his  students.  With  mere  erudition, 
divorced  from  insight,  he  had  no  patience.  Like  Emerson,  he 
feared  not  "to  call  a  pop-gun  a  pop-gun  though  all  the  great 
ones  on  earth  declared  it  to  be  the  crack  of  doom." 

Though  the  working  of  his  mind  was  severely  scientific, 
where  exact  thinking  was  possible,  yet  he  had  no  patience 
with  the  false  display  or  statistical  precision  in  those  aspects 
of  human  relationships  where  psychological  insight  rather  than 
quantitative  measurement  is  required.  He  had,  thus,  the  en- 
dowment not  only  of  the  scientist,  but  also  that  of  the  artist. 
One  felt  that,  like  all  great  thinkers,  he  dwelt  close  to  the 
sources  of  inspiration.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  reading 
his  favorite  poets.  .  .  . 

"AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  MR.  VARE" 

T  AST  month  The  Survey  rose  to  cheer  President 
\_^  Hoover's  appointment  of  Charles  J.  Rhoads  of  Phila- 
delphia and  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  also  of  Philadelphia,  as 
commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
(see  The  Survey,  May  15,  page  234).  This  month  it  is 
our  less  agreeable  job  to  call  attention  to  another  presi- 
dential appointment,  that  of  John  M.  Morin  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  federal  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  Here,  as  John  B.  Andrews  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  others  had  pointed 
out,  Mr.  Hoover  had  a  chance  to  strike  an  effective  blow 
for  labor-law  enforcement.  Organizations  of  employerr  and 
of  workers,  and  insurance  companies  vitally  affected,  jv..ned 
in  recommending  a  man  who  had  had  eight  years  of  success- 
ful compensation  experience,  for  which  he  prepared  himself 
by  taking  a  degree  in  engineering  and  special  study  in  law 
and  in  surgery  after  graduation  from  college.  But  Presi- 
dent Hoover  did  not  make  use  of  this  training  and  experience. 
Instead,  "at  the  request  of  Senator-elect  Vare,"  he  put  in 
this  responsible  position  a  lame-duck  congressman,  with  a 
common  school  education  and  an  earlier  career  as  mill- 
worker,  professional  baseball  player,  and  saloon-keeper.  A 
good  many  social  workers  and  civic  leaders  in  Pittsburgh 
and  elsewhere  who  remember  back  to  1912  are  recalling 
the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Morin  as  head  of  Pitts- 
burgh's Department  of  Public  Safety,  by  the  Voters'  League, 
and  his  sensational  "trial"  before  the  City  Council,  which 
acquitted  him  of  malfeasance,  but  found  him  guilty  of  mis- 
management of  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

This  faithful  politician  has  now  been  called  to  a  position 
that  requires  a  wide  range  of  technical  knowledge  and  un- 
usual administrative  ability.  Perhaps,  despite  his  age  (he 
is  61)  and  his  lack  of  preparation,  Mr.  Morin  can  quickly 
grasp  the  intricacies  of  workmen's  compensation  law  and  its 
enforcement.  But,  the  appointment  seems  an  unnecessary 
gamble  on  an  exceedingly  long  chance. 


PAUL  KENNADAT 

FOR  any  full  realization  of  the  wide  significance  of  the 
man's  life,  one  should  have  talked  with  the  many 
fellow-workers  who  came  together  at  the  end  to  pay  tribute 
to  Paul  Kennaday's  service  in  these  last  crowded  thirty 
years — in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  in  labor  legislation, 
in  service  for  the  colored  people  and  in  efforts  to  bring  bet- 
ter understandings  between  people  here  and  in  other  lands 
In  a  sense  they  all  sprang  from  his  settlement  experience  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  Greenwich  House  on  New  York's 
lower  West  Side.  In  1903,  the  first  work  had  begun  in  the 
movement  against  tuberculosis.  The  Great  White  Plague, 
unchecked  as  yet,  worked  awful  havoc  in  those  days.  In 
New  York  alone  were  over  200,000  tenement  rooms  with- 
out any  windows — dark  holes  for  the  breeding  of  disease. 
Ernest  Poole  had  spent  three  months  in  the  "Lung  Block" 
writing  about  such  rooms  and  their  long  records  of  victims, 
trapped  and  literally  choked  to  death.  It  was  time  for  a 
great  crusade.  Into  the  pioneering  work,  Kennaday  threw 
himself  that  same  year,  becoming  secretary  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  then  the  general  secretary  of  the  society, 
writes : 

It  was  Paul  Kennaday  and  no  other  who  carried  through  its 
early  years  the  administrative  end  of  our  committee's  work  and 
thus  created  a  model  for  a  great  national  educational  move- 
ment. .  .  .  The  success  of  the  new  crusade  owed  more  than 
has  ever  been  realized  to  his  unflagging  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
his  originality,  h'is  sympathy  for  the  victims,  always  tinged  with 
a  sense  of  outraged  justice,  his  long  patience  and  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  his  generosity  in  personal  relations,  and  above  all 
his  comprehension  of  the  essentials  of  the  problem  of  interesting 
plain  average  people  in  what  physicians  and  scientists  had  to 
say  to  them. 

His  instinct  for  reaching  widely  out  to  people  and  making 
them  understand,  found  play  during  the  war  in  the  mail 
division  of  the  government  Foreign  Press  Bureau.  From 
a  small  beginning  in  less  than  a  year  was  built  up  an  organ- 
ization of  carefully  chosen  men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  country.  Its  success  in  hundreds  of  foreign  newspapers, 
from  China  to  Spain  and  from  Norway  to  the  Argentine, 
was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  in  our  running  news  picture 
of  this  country  during  the  war,  we  tried  to  be  honest — to 
show  the  faults  with  the  virtues  and  the  weak  points  with 
the  strong,  in  this  imperfect,  groping,  struggling,  growing 
democracy  of  ours.  Here  again  he  pioneered  with  Ernest 
Poole,  for  they  were  co-directors  of  the  enterprise.  Mr. 
Poole  writes: 

It  was  hard  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  those  days.  Often  we 
had  to  fight  for  it.  And  what  a  fighter  Kennaday  was!  And 
yet  all  through  the  clash  and  jar,  the  overwork  and  nervous 
strain,  he  had  a  most  amazing  kindliness  and  sense  of  humor. 
No  matter  what  happened,  he  was  my  friend. 

When  the  war  was  over,  we  went  on — organizing  a  commit- 
tee here,  and  many  others  all  over  the  worW  for  a  free  inter- 
change of  articles,  books,  plays  and  films,  uncolored  by  propa- 
ganda, to  give  to  the  people  of  each  land  a  better  idea  of  life 
in  the  others.  ...  It  has  been  mainly  through  his  efforts  that 
some  of  the  best  books  and  plays  and  films  of  Blasco  Ibanez  in 
Spain,  Pirandello  and  Papini  and  daVerona  in  Italy,  Claude 
Farrere,  Dorgelas  and  Jean  Vignaud  in  France,  Prince  William 
of  Sweden,  Hans  Kinck  of  Norway  and  George  Kaiser  of  Ger- 
many, Andreyev  and  Gorky  of  Russia,  Mukerji  and  Narain  of 
India,  have  been  published  or  produced  over  here.  For  our 
widening  understanding  of  the  life  in  other  lands,  we  owe 
more  to  Paul  Kennaday  than  anyone  will  ever  know. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


The  Diagnosis  "Hickman" 


By  NORMAN  FENTON 


JOHN,  a  bright-eyed  lad  of  twelve,  was  returned  to  a 
state   correctional   school   with   the   report:    "It   seems 
that  this  boy  has  been  troublesome   for  a  number  of 
months.    His  worst  traits  are  cruelty  to  smaller  boys 
and  girls  and  animals,  lying,  and  general  disobedience. 
At  school  he  has  been  the  center  of  trouble  at  practically 
every  recess  period  for  a  number  of  weeks,  picking  on  girls 
and  smaller  boys,  and  causing  serious  friction  many,  many 
times.    In  one  case,  he  tied  a  girl  to  a  flag-pole  and  hurt  her. 
He  mistreats  dogs  and  cats,  and  once  beat  a  dog  to  death 
with  a  rake.    He  shows  dangerous  and  anti-social  traits  of 
character." 

This  combination  of  traits  was  suggestive  of  very  serious 
behavior  disorder.  And  yet  when  John  was  at  the  insti- 
tution his  conduct  had  shown  no  serious  symptoms.  The 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  with  shrewd  psychological 
insight,  thought  it  advisable  for  an  investigator  to  visit  the 
home  and  the  school  of  the  child  in  order  to  separate  rumor 
from  first-hand  facts. 

John  had  been  adopted  by  foster-parents  at  the  age  of 
two,  and  had  lived  with  them  until  he  was  ten,  when  he 
was  sent  to  a  state  correctional  institution  because  of  in- 
subordination and  petty  thievery.  After  two  years  in  the 
institution  John  had  returned  to  his  home  and  had  been 
there  for  about  six  months  when  the  report  quoted  above 
was  sent  to  the  institution. 

The  investigator  went  to  see  the  foster-father  in  his  shop. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  mild-mannered,  well-meaning  person, 
interested  in  the  boy's  welfare,  and  sorely  perplexed.  He 
retold  some  of  the  stories  of  the  boy's  misconduct.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  said  that  he  felt  that  there 
was  a  real  danger  in  being  responsible  for  such  a  child.  He 
had  been  told  that  John  was  behaving  as  Hickman  had 
behaved  when  a  child,  and  felt  that  there  was  no  telling 
what  he  might  do  some  time. 

Then  the  investigator  talked  with  the  visiting  teacher 
of  the  school  department,  who 

likewise    was    interested    in    the      

boy.  She  had  obtained  her  in- 
formation from  the  mother,  who 
also  was  concerned  about  the 
resemblance  between  John's  be- 
havior and  the  stories  of  Hick- 
man. The  visiting  teacher,  how- 
ever, had  not  made  an  intensive 
case  study  because  of  the  boy's 
return  to  the  institution. 

Then  the  school  was  visited. 
The  principal  was  interested  and 
cooperative.  John,  it  seemed,  had 
tied  a  little  girl  to  the  flag-pole 
and  she  had  been  so  badly  hurt 


That   a    little    learning    in 
psychiatry  may  be  an  espe- 
cially   dangerous    thing    is 
the  conclusion  of  this  true 
story    of    John,    who    was 
branded  unjustly  with   the 
stigma    of    Hickman     (see 
The  Survey,  October  I,  1928,  Why  Hick- 
man Hangs,   by  Miriam   Van   Waters] 
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that  she  cried  during  a  good  part  of  the  noon  recess.  Th 
investigator  asked  to  see  the  girl,  and  the  principal  sent  fo 
her.  The  girl  told  how  the  children  had  had  a  tug-of-wa 
at  recess,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  on  one  side  and  ai 
equal  number  of  girls  on  the  other.  The  boys  had  out-pullei 
the  girls.  She  had  chanced  to  get  between  the  flag-pole  anc 
the  rope  and  in  the  pulling  the  rope  had  become  twistei 
around  her,  forcing  her  so  tightly  against  the  flag-pole  tha 
she  was  hurt.  Asked  whether  John  was  the  leader  ii 
hurting  her,  she  said,  "No,  he  was  no  worse  than  any  o 
the  others."  Questioned  further  as  to  whether  she  ha< 
ever  seen  John  mistreat  any  of  the  smaller  children  or  ani 
of  the  girls,  she  replied  similarly  in  the  negative. 

The  principal  said  that  the  mother  of  another  girl  hac 
telephoned  to  ask  that  John  be  kept  at  school  until  hei 
daughter  reached  home,  because  he  had  been  chasing  hei 
home  from  school  and  she  was  afraid  of  what  might  happen 
This  again  sounded  very  serious.  This  little  girl  was  inter- 
viewed at  home  in  the  presence  of  her  mother.  The  in- 
vestigator asked  her  to  tell  everything  that  John  had  dom 
to  her.  John,  it  seems,  had  followed  her  home  from  school 
one  day.  She  had  ridden  on  her  bicycle,  and  he  arrived 
shortly  after  she  did.  The  little  boy  had  asked  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  at  home,  if  he  might  stay  and  play  for  a 
while,  and  he  had  been  invited  to  come  in.  He  stayed  but 
a  short  time  because  the  little  girl  had  to  practice  her  music. 
He  was  polite  and  genial  and  spent  most  of  the  time  in 
drawing  a  picture  of  an  airplane  for  the  little  girl. 

When  she  was  questioned  regarding  cruelty  or  abusive- 
ness  to  any  of  the  other  little  children,  the  child  said  she 
knew  of  nothing  of  the  sort  that  John  had  done.  All  John's 
infamy  toward  her  had  consisted  in  writing  her  love  letters, 
telling  her  how  much  he  loved  her,  and  singing  them  "Your 
loving  John."  Neither  she  nor  her  mother  looked  with 
favor  upon  this  courtship,  and  this  really  was  the  basis  of 
their  objections  to  him.  Neither  the  girl  nor  her  mother 

had   any   evidence   of  cruelty   to 

her  or  to  any  other  child.   Thus 

in  all  of  our  interviews  with 
persons  primarily  interested,  no 
facts  had  been  elicited  to  show 
any  serious  sadistic  tendencies  in 
John. 

The  next  person  visited  was 
the  foster-mother.  She,  it  seems, 
had  been  the  source  of  most  of 
the  rumors.  In  the  attempt  to 
learn  of  John's  attitude  toward 
animals,  we  asked  about  his 


and  saved  by  the  insight  of  psychiatrists     treatment  of  the  family  excuse 


who    looked    deeper    than    rumor    and 
the     popular     love     of     sensationalism. 


for  a  dog,  who  was  present   at 
the   interview  but   took  no   part 
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in  it.  During  his  recent  stay  at  home  with  his  foster-parents, 
John  had  not  bothered  the  dog  aggressively.  When  the  dog 
got  in  his  way  he  occasionally  gave  him  a  kick.  All  of  his 
cruelty  to  animals  was  a  family  tradition  antedating  his 
return  from  the  state  institution.  When  John  was  three  he 
had  once  struck  a  little  dog  upon  the  back  with  a  rake.  He 
gave  it  only  a  single  blow,  but  as  a  result  its  back  was 
injured,  and  a  month  or  so  later  it  had  been  taken  to  the 
veterinary  to  be  killed.  The  foster-mother  had  been  horrified 
at  this  episode,  and  had  interpreted  the  child's  behavior  as 
deliberately  bloodthirsty.  Every  subsequent  mistreatment 
of  the  successor  to  the  injured  pet  was  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  this  prejudice. 

The  foster-mother  is  a  fat,  well-meaning,  but  excitable 
and  hyperemotional  person.  She  constitutes  quite  a  sizeable 
monument  to  the  aphorism  that  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  She  read  avidly,  without  understanding 
them,  lurid  newspaper  descriptions  of  psychopathic  criminals. 
She  had,  moreover,  a  slight  and  mistaken  concept  of  the 
hereditary  character  of  criminal  traits,  which,  combined 
with  ignorance  of  child  psychology  and  a  keen  sensitiveness 
of  the  risk  involved  in  adopting  a  child  from  a  "home," 
made  her  a  ready  subject  for  imaginative  speculation  about 
the  meaning  of  John's  behavior,  as  she  knew  that  the  boy's 
father  had  been  a  bad  lot.  "Of  course,"  she  kept  repeating, 
"I  always  knew  that  John  is  bad  stock,  but  my  husband 
wanted  a  boy  with  brown  eyes  like  mine,  and  John  had  such 
pretty  brown  eyes,  so  we  took  him  anyway." 

Thus  we  have  the  diagnosis  "Hickman"  fastened  upon 
a  little  child  by  foster-parents,  school  officials,  and  neighbors. 
Several  families  in  the  neighborhood  had  forbidden  their 
children  to  play  with  John.  When  he  returned  to  his  home 
from  a  state  correctional  institution,  everything  he  did  was 
greatly  exaggerated.  That  items  characteristic  of  sadism 
were  chosen  to  describe  the  boy  is  an  interesting  commentary 
upon  the  way  in  which  psychiatric  concepts  are  being 
popularized.  John  is  not  a  potential  Hickman.  He  will 
soon  be  placed  in  another  foster-home,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  with  sensible  treatment  he  will 


develop  as  a  completely  normal  small  box  should  develop. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  far  indeed.  Formerly  it  was 
a  general  tendency  to  regard  the  sadistic  behavior  patterns 
in  young  children  from  the  casual  point  of  view  that  "boys 
will  be  boys!"  Now,  as  the  result  of  the  publicity  occa- 
sioned by  the  Hickman  and  Northcott  cases,  a  strikingly 
different  attitude  is  shown.  Many  harmless  activities  of 
children  are  unduly  exaggerated  and  in  unfortunate  cases 
like  John's,  wholesome  children  are  accused  of  sadistic 
behavior  of  which  they  are  innocent.  How  much  of  this 
sort  of  pseudo-diagnosis  is  going  on  is  difficult  to  ascertain ; 
but  that  it  is  a  harmful  and  dangerous  practice  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

Even  in  the  cases  of  children  who  do  actually  show  traits 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Hickman,  the  possibility  of 
error  enters  to  prohibit  a  too  facile  diagnosis.  As  the 
Thomases  have  recently  pointed  out  in  another  connection 
in  their  very  stimulating  book,  The  Child  in  America, 
there  has  been  up  to  the  present  one  unfortunate  omission 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  in  the  newer  psychiatric 
approach  to  the  study  of  children.  The  basic  error  involved 
is  the  lack  of  a  scientific  "control."  There  is  a  tendency  to 
study  only  the  individuals  who  have  become  criminals  or 
psychopaths  and  to  read  backwards.  Nothing  is  known 
about  other  individuals  who  showed  sadistic  tendencies  in 
childhood  and  who  did  not  become  murderers  or  degenerates 
later  on.  This  lack  of  a  control  group  is  probably  the  most 
serious  objection  to  the  ready  popularization  of  psychiatric 
concepts.  More  recent  studies  that  tend  to  survey  the 
incidence  of  typical  traits  in  children,  like  that  of  Wickman, 
Children's  Behavior  and  Teachers'  Attitudes,  published 
by  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  will  help  in  part  to  answer 
this  objection.  But  primarily  the  need  is  for  follow-up 
studies  into  adult  life  of  both  normal  and  abnormal  children. 
It  is  obviously  too  early  to  expect  this  type  of  data  from 
the  newer  child  psychiatry.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
children  are  likely  to  be  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  many 
parents  and  teachers  unduly  worried,  by  misinterpretations, 
misleading  half-truths  and  premature  deductions. 


What  Relief  Means 

By  VIRGINIA  P.  ROBINSON 


GRACE  MARCUS'  study  of  the  use  of  relief  in 
family  case  work  makes  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  meager  literature  in  the  social  case  work 
field.     It    may    be'  disappointing   to    the    board 
member   and   the  contributor  who   might   have 
hoped  from  a  relief  study  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the 
problem    of    steady    increase    in    relief    expenditure    which 
family  welfare  societies  throughout  the  country  are  facing. 
But  the  layman  who  is  really  interested  to  follow  this  study 
through  with  the  serious  thought  and  attention  it  deserves 
will  be  rewarded  by  what  may  be  of  more  value  to  him 
than    a   solution   of   this   problem   of    increasing    relief — an 
understanding  of  why  that  solution  is  so  impossible  to  de- 
termine: "that  case  work  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  giving 
relief  and  furnishing  elementary  services   to   the  poor,  but 
a  profession  which  has  ventured  to  enter  that  no-man's  land 
where  each  and  every  individual  fights  a  solitary  inner  battle 
against    conditions,    persons,    and    events    inimical    to    him, 
usually  only  partially  conscious  of  his  ends  and  often  blind 


to  the  issues  which  determine  his  success  or  failure." 

The  study  may  also  be  disappointing  to  the  statistically 
minded  who  seek  for  a  quantitative  evaluation  of  case  work 
results.  It  frankly  disclaims  any  attempt  at  quantitative 
analysis  and  sets  out  to  discover  another  basis  of  evaluation 
and  control.  The  masterly  way  in  which  interpretation  of 
one  hundred  cases  has  been  handled  to  throw  searching  light 
upon  a  professional  evaluation  of  relief  as  a  case  work  tool 
gives  hope  for  the  recognition  of  the  futility  of  quantitative 
measurement  and  the  possibilities  of  interpretation  in  this 
field,  where,  as  Miss  Marcus  points  out,  the  material  of 
human  nature  dealt  with  is  so  diversified,  mutable,  and 
complex  and  the  goals  of  work  are  merely  "relative  concepts 
of  social  adequacy  which  differ  in  every  application  and 
change  for  each  practitioner  with  each  new  inch  of  progress." 
The  professional  case  worker  for  whom  the  book  is  writ- 
ten, will  find  it  tremendously  challenging  to  her  whole 
philosophy  and  method.  Specifically  the  major  problems  dis- 
cussed are  as  follows :  ( I )  "Is  the  use  of  relief,  as  a  tool 
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In  the  year  ending  October  I,  1928,  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
expended  just  short  of  $314,000  in  relief 
and  loans,  the  largest  annual  amount  in  its 
forty-six  years'  history.  The  study  of  its 
experience  in  the  use  of  relief  as  a  case 
work  tool  recently  completed  by  Grace  F. 
Marcus  and  just  reported  in  book  form 
(Some  Aspects  of  Relief  in  Family  Case 
Work.  140  pages.  Price  $i  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City)  brings 
a  fresh  evaluation  of  techniques  which  are 
of  increasing  and  pressing  importance  to 
social  agencies  and  to  their  staffs,  friends 
and  supporters  throughout  the  country. 


employed  by  case  work,  to  rehabilitate  individual  families, 
economical,  well  directed  and  effective?  (2)  Are  current 
case-work  practices  such  as  to  realize  the  greatest  possible 
returns  on  the  relief  spent?  (3)  Is  the  distribution  of  funds 
and  service  on  individual  cases  sufficiently  selective  to  realize 
maximum  results  from  the  total  investment  of  time,  money 
and  skill?  (4)  What  other  influences  promote  or  prevent 
the  effective  economical  pursuit  of  the  society's  essential  aim 
of  restoring  clients  to  maximum  economic  independence?" 
The  discussion  of  these  questions  cuts  through  at  the  start 
to  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  meaning  of  relief  to  the 
client  and  to  the  case  worker.  First  there  is  a  consideration 
of  the  typical  attitudes  clients  present  in  asking  for  relief, 
of  the  typical  responses  these  attitudes  call  out  in  the  case 
worker,  and,  complicating  these,  a  common  misconception 
on  the  client's  part  of  the  relief  function  of  the  society  and 
a  general  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  case  work.  For  the 
worker,  case  work  with  the  underlying  problems  of  per- 
sonality and  behavior  is  the  end,  but  to  the  client  applying 
for  specific  relief,  this  concern  with  the  "purely  personal" 
may  be  an  intrusion  accepted  only  because  his  dependence 
on  her  bounty  establishes  her  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  giving  of  relief,  sets  up  a  relationship  with  personal 
and  emotional  implications  more  far-reaching  than  the 
worker  herself  is  aware  of.  It  endows  her  with  power  and 
authority,  to  which  the  client  reacts  in  devious  subtle  ways 
determined  by  his  whole  conditioned  pattern  of  reaction  to 
mother,  father  and  those  in  authority. 

I^ELIEF  given   may   connote   approval   and   sympathy; 

J_\^  relief  withheld  or  reduced,  indifference,  disbelief,  con- 
demnation, punishment  or  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  case 
worker."  Relief  may  quickly  be  accepted  by  the  client  in  the 
"fulfillment  of  a  desire  inherent  in  all  human  beings,  the  de- 
sire to  live  in  ease  without  work,  and  without  responsibility." 
The  danger  involved  in  these  emotional  values  is  pointed  to 
as  equal  "both  for  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  of 
falling  into  the  pitfall  of  regarding  money  as  a  token  of 
personal  respect,  sympathy,  and  approval,  or  as  a  means  of 
exercising  power  and  compulsion,  or  as  an  excuse  for 
abandoning  independent  effort."  The  parent-child  relation- 
ship may  be  developed  and  maintained  here  on  a  permanent 
basis,  unless  the  worker  has  the  keenest  awareness  of  the 
values  involved  for  herself  and  for  the  client  whom  she  is 


trying  to  help  to  a  sound  basis  of  emotional  independence. 

In  reaction  to  her  fear  of  this  dependency  relationship, 
the  case  worker  may  make  the  mistake  of  placing  upon  relief 
itself  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  dependency. 
"Only  if  she  sees  and  understands  in  its  deepest  significance, 
the  inevitable  emotional  dependency  which  exists  prior  to 
the  acceptance  of  relief  and  may  only  seize  upon  relief  as 
its  symbol  and  expression  can  she  ever  work  through  this 
problem  to  an  objective  treatment  of  relief."  When  the 
case  worker  has  reached  this  point  in  the  analysis  of  the 
client's  most  fundamental  emotional  problem  and  an  ac- 
ceptance of  its  relationship  to  her,  she  is  free  to  allow  relief 
to  be  "taken  for  granted  because  she  and  the  clients  need 
to  devote  their  energies  to  more  basic  problems.  .  .  .  When 
the  more  expert  case  worker  sees  emotional  dependence  as 
part  of  the  initial  problem,  she  can  use  relief  more  confidently 
to  lay  the  ground  for  whatever  independence  the  clients 
may  attain,  that  is,  she  can  use  relief  for  its  essential  values 
because  she  accepts  emotional  dependence  as  a  challenge  to 
her  case  work  and  no  longer  sees  it  merely  as  an  ambush 
into  which  she  is  betrayed  by  her  dispensation  of  relief." 

There  is  recognition  of  the  handicaps  which  limited 
budgets  and  limited  time,  limitations  in  the  clients  them- 
selves and  in  the  environment,  set  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  most  satisfactory  case  work  results.  One  solution  sug- 
gested lies  in  "the  development  of  finer  techniques  for  the 
evaluation  of  possibilities  in  individual  cases  and  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  and  service  in  proportion  to  the  op- 
portunities the  individual  case  offers  for  the  achievement  of 
the  desired  case  work  ends  of  economic  and  personal  in- 
dependence in  the  clients." 

THE  second  part  of  the  book  discusses  other  case  work 
problems  related  to  the  problems  of  relief:  physical 
health,  mental  health,  family  relationship  and  employment, 
and  will  be  studied  carefully  by  the  case  worker  for  the 
penetrating  suggestions  it  affords  for  an  analysis  of  her  whole 
basis  of  treatment. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  disclaims  any  attempt  to 
define  standards,  formulate  methods  or  crystallize  a  phi- 
losophy as  beyond  her  province  and  her  powers.  Certainly 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  crystallization  here  but  above  all 
the  outstanding  merit  of  the  book  to  the  reviewer  is  the 
depth  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of  human  relationship 
which  gives  it  an  essential  unifying  attack  upon  the  whole 
case  work  problem.  With  few  exceptions,  other  writers  in 
this  field  have  either  been  inarticulate  as  to  underlying  phi- 
losophy or  too  willing  to  rely  upon  the  unassimilated  opinions 
of  the  latest  authorities  in  other  fields.  Miss  Marcus  has 
evolved  and  formulated  her  own  case  work  philosophy, 
resting  upon  an  assimilation  of  modern  psychological  and 
sociological  knowledge.  It  carries  with  it  a  recognition  of 
the  case  worker's  responsibility  for  the  understanding  and 
treatment  of  personality  problems  and  a  belief  in  case  work 
as  professional  in  its  aims,  purposes,  and  methods  of  work. 
With  this  high  standard  set  for  case  work,  Miss  Marcus 
combines  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  anomalies  in 
theory,  arrests  and  atavisms  in  method  as  the  natural  by- 
products of  progress. 

A  study  that  can  throw  such  direct,  penetrating  light  upon 
procedure  without  carrying  with  it  any  sting  of  painful 
criticism,  that  can  be  challenging  and  stimulating  to  the 
worker  without  ever  becoming  destructive,  represents  a  re- 
markable achievement  in  interpretation. 
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Cyclical  fluctuations  of  the  average  daily  census  at  the  municipal 
lodging  house,  Nevi  York  City,  and  of  the  index  of  factory 
employment  in  New  York  State,  inverted  by  months,  1919-1929 

When  Relief  Soared 

FROM  the  reports  now  beginning  to  come  in  it  seems 
evident  that  the  rising  tide  of  relief,  which  has 
strained  the  budgets  of  family  welfare  societies  for 
several  years  past  (see  The  Survey,  February  15, 
1928,  Indexes  of  Family  Case  Work  Loads,  by  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin)  has  reached  a  still  higher  mark  during  this  winter 
and  spring.  The  admirably  prompt  and  detailed  accounting 
of  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Society,  reported  in  its  Provi- 
dential News,  showed  relief  expenditures  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1929  totalling  $45,000,  or  $5,000  more  than 
those  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Far  across  the  country, 
in  a  much  smaller  community,  the  Bureau  of  Associated 
Charities  of  The  Oranges,  New  Jersey,  reported  more 
families  in  their  care  in  February  than  ever  before,  and  a 
greater  expenditure  for  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  rent. 

These  are  merely  samples  of  difficult  dilemmas  that  appear 
in  the  records  of  cities,  big  and  little,  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  increasing  burden  of  relief  is  to  be  a  subject  of  special 
discussion  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
San  Francisco,  June  26 — July  3,  including  the  report  of 
a  recent  study  of  8,000  dependent  families  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  outlining  insur- 
ance principles  for  social  agencies  and  a  discussion  by  Nell 
Scott  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Pittsburgh  on 
relief  for  the  families  of  men  thrown  out  of  work  because 
of  more  rigid  health  examinations  and  age  limitations. 

In  the  analyses  so  far  available  unemployment,  another 
special  interest  of  the  National  Conference,  looms  large  as 
a  factor  in  this  winter's  increase  in  relief.  The  St.  Louis 
Provident  Association  attributed  almost  half  its  relief 
expenditures  to  unemployment.  A  count  of  nearly  90*0 
normally  employed  persons  who  asked  for  help  in  January 
because  they  were  out  of  a  job  seemed  to  indicate  that 
unemployment  in  that  city  was  not  confined  to  any  one  or 
any  group  of  industries  but  was  a  general  condition.  In 
The  Oranges,  of  the  319  families  who  were  clients  in 
February,  141  showed  unemployment  (chiefly  of  unskilled 
laborers)  as  the  major  problem,  while  illness  was  a  distant 
second  as  the  major  problem  of  80  families;  insufficient 
earnings  came  third,  with  49  families;  and  widowhood, 
desertion,  and  old  age  followed  in  order. 

An  analysis  of  the  relation  of  employment  to  one  form 
of  public  welfare  work  appears  in  a  study  of  the  registration 
in  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  recently  made  by  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  The  daily  average 
for  1928  was  15  per  cent  higher  than  for  1927,  and  1927 
represented  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year.  A  curve  showing  the  trend  for  the  past  ten  years 


shows  a  higher  peak  last  winter  than  at  any  time  since  the 
winter  of  1915-1916,  considerably  higher  than  the  deflation 
winter  of  1921-22.  The  research  bureau  of  the  council 
points  out  that  during  this  decade  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  laws  nor  administrative  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House  and  that  the  situation  is  not 
explained  by  changes  in  the  general  population.  During 
the  past  seven  years  non-residents — that  is,  men  who  have 
been  in  New  York  less  than  a  year — accounted  for  only 
3  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  of  the  registration.  Ten  years 
ago  the  average  daily  registration  for  March  was  39;  in 
1928  it  was  681,  and  on  the  night  of  March  5,  1928, 
937  men  came  to  the  house  for  a  bed,  coffee,  rolls  and  a 
clean-up.  For  January  and  February,  1929,  the  figures  ran 
ahead  of  the  1928  averages  for  those  months. 

Among  the  explanations  suggested  are  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cheap  lodging  houses  on  the  Bowery,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  longer  the  "free  flops"  of  saloons; 
the  increase  in  automobiles  which  makes  it  easier  for  men 
to  come  to  New  York;  the  possibility  that  social  agencies 
send  homeless  men  to  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  more 
often  than  formerly;  and  finally  "the  economic  theory  that 
fewer  and  fewer  men  are  required  in  manufacturing,  owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  industrial  efficiency,  and  more  and 
more  men  become  destitute  in  the  process  of  readjustment 
before  they  can  be  absorbed  into  other  occupations." 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  number  of  men 
applying  for  lodgings  serves  as  a  kind  of  barometer  of 
employment  conditions,  and  to  test  this  assumption  the 
research  bureau  compared  the  cycles  of  the  average  daily 
census  at  the  lodging  house  from  1919  to  1927  with  employ- 
ment indexes  covering  the  same  period  for  New  York  City, 
New  York  State,  and  the  United  States.  The  close  cor- 
relation between  the  data  for  the  lodging  house  and  un- 
employment is  shown  on  the  accompanying  chart.  The 
report,  prepared  by  Maude  E.  Stearns,  concludes  that  the 
lodging  house  statistics  are  probably  a  more  sensitive  index 
of  the  extent  of  real  distress  among  those  on  the  lower 
economic  levels  than  the  various  employment  indexes.  "At 
least  the  lodging  house  data  are  highly  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  those  engaged  in  work  with  homeless  men.  They  probably 
will  also  be  found  illuminating  when  studied  in  relation  to 
other  series  showing  the  fluctuations  in  dependency  in  other 
fields,  such  as  family  welfare  and  outdoor  and  indoor  relief." 

IN  VIEW  OF  his  interest  in 
prison   reform,   first   as  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and 
later    as    the    chief    exec- 
utive of  the  nation,  the 
National  Committee  on 
Prisons    and    Prison 
Labor      recently     pre- 
sented  to   ex-President 
Coolidge   a   medal   car- 
rying the  insignia  of  the 
organization.     "The    last 
five  years  have  seen  a  re- 
markable development  in  the 
federal     prison     system,"     said 
Edwin    P.    Grosvenor,   treasurer  of 

the  committee,  in  presenting  the  medal.  "Through  his  messages 
to  Congress  and  the  many  bills  which  he  signed,  Mr.  Coolidge 
has  helped  make  progress  toward  the  time  when  the  federal 
prisons  will  be  a  model  for  the  nation."  The  medal  is  symbolic 
of  the  special  interest  of  the  committee  in  prison  labor  and 
the  allocation  of  the  prison  industries  in  this  country. 


HEALTH 


Wholesaling  Health  in  Rochester 


By  RAYMOND  H.  GREENMAN 


HREE  in  one — three  projects  sponsored  by  three 
organizations,  directed  at  one  city  and  with  a  sin- 
gle aim  of  health — this  is  the  broadside  which 
reached  some  200,000  residents  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  the  adjacent  towns  during  the  past  year, 
ic  organizations  are  the  Rochester  Exposition,  the  Roch- 
ester Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  The  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle, a  morning  newspaper.  Behind  the  opportunity  which 
each  of  them  offered  stood  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County,  ready  to  supply 
competent  health  information  sponsored  by  medical  author- 
ities. 

Recognizing  that  adults,  like  children,  are  prone  to  pre- 
fer amusement  to  education  and  are  loath  to  think  about 
health  until  disease  comes  upon  them,  the  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Rochester  Exposition  to  sponsor  a  "Healthy  House"  in  the 
Women's  Building  at  the  exposition  grounds,  where  some 
100,000  residents  of  western  New  York  come  for  an  after- 
noon or  evening  each  year  in  the  week  following  Labor 
Day  to  see  the  newest  that  Rochester  has  to  offer. 

The  Women's  Building,  located  in  the  center  of  the  ex- 
position grounds,  is  a  two-story  cement  building  with  a 
ground-floor  swimming  pool,  which  is  occupied  during  the 
winter  months  by  half  a  dozen  sporting  sea  lions,  and  used 
during  the  summer  by  the  department  of  parks  as  a  recrea- 
tion center.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  association's  pub- 
licity and  health  education  committee  the  swimming  pool 
was  transformed  into  a  motion  picture  theater  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  200.  Visitors  entering  the  children's  play- 
room found  it  necessary  to  pass  by  ten  different  exhibits 
and  through  the  corridors  of  the  motion  picture  theater 
before  leaving  the  building  by  a  rear  exit.  Underneath  the 
motion  picture  screen  at  the  far  end  of  the  slanting  floor  of 
the  transformed  theater,  there  was  set  up  a  victrola  with 


Courtesy  Rochester  Commerce 
In  the  Summer  In  the  Winter 

How  about  dress   reform  for   ment 


a  loud  speaker  operated  by  an  electrograph  and  connected  by 
wire  with  an  amplifier  over  the  front  door.  Sousa's  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever  and  other  stirring  marches  resounded 
throughout  the  exposition  grounds.  On  the  second  floor 
where  the  women's  activities  of  the  exposition  were  centered, 
the  association  operated  a  daylight  screen.  An  hourly  sched- 
ule of  motion  picture  showings,  with  occasional  talks  by 
medical  specialists  on  heart  disease,  diphtheria  and  cancer 
prevention  was  provided. 

As  visitors  approached  the  building  they  were  greeted  by 
a  circus  clown  familiar  with  coaxing  language  and  carefully 
instructed  as  to  his  health  barking: 

Come  on,  folks,  right  this  way  to  Healthy  House.  Every- 
thing free.  Won't  cost  you  a  cent.  Everybody  healthy — that's 
what  we  want — step  right  in.  See  the  poor  little  white  rat  that 
never  drank  any  milk.  See  the  three  bears  who  sleep  in  their 
own  separate  beds,  eat  hot  cereal  and  walk  every  day  in  the 
open  air  just  as  Goldilocks  discovered  them.  Get  a  ticket  for 
the  anti-toxin  express  train  for  No  Diphtheria  Town.  Have 
the  baby  weighed — yes  we  have  pretty  nurses  who  weigh  all 
the  babies  under  six.  If  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  rugs 
come  in  and  see  how  the  occupational  therapists  do  it.  They 
work  with  convalescent  people,  the  people  that  didn't  follow 
the  kind  of  advice  we  give  in  Healthy  House  and  want  to  get 
well  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  clown,  who  had  no  name,  but  who  stretched  his 
chalked  face  into  a  broad  grin,  coaxed  men,  women  and 
children — the  apparently  well,  the  thin  and  the  fat,  singly 
and  by  the  family,  into  the  exhibit.  Newspaper  reporters 
and  photographers  made  their  contribution  to  the  endeavor 
by  featuring  one  of  the  biggest  hits  of  the  exposition. 
Mothers  were  urged  to  bring  their  children  to  see  the  films 
made  in  Rochester  which  gave  a  sugar  coating  to  the  health 
pill.  Hospital  aides  volunteered  their  services  to  guarantee 
the  safe  play  of  youngsters  in  the  small  playground  equipped 
with  a  sand  box,  a  rocking  horse  and  a  shiny  slide,  which 
entertained  them  while  their  parents  absorbed  the  infor- 
mation regarding  their  care  which  was  contained  in  the  wall 
posters  and  corner  exhibits. 

The  exhibit  information  was  profuse  but  succinct.  Posters 
with  uniformly  lettered  slogans  positively  stated  that  you 
should  go  to  a  doctor  before  the  doctor  has  to  come  to  you. 
Children  were  urged  to  have  physical  defects  corrected. 
Everyone  was  told  to  eat  nutritious  food  which  was  demon- 
strated in  a  special  exhibit.  Above  a  drinking  fountain  ap- 
peared the  advice,  "Drink  plenty  of  water."  Although  cur- 
tains darkened  the  movie  theater,  the  windows  were  open 
all  the  time  and  everyone  was  urged  to  keep  his  windows 
open  every  night.  At  the  diphtheria  exhibit  parents  received 
cards  to  take  to  their  family  physician  or  to  a  public  clinic 
for  immunization  by  toxin-antitoxin.  In  one  exhibit  a 
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mechanical  school  teacher  wrote  on  a  blackboard,  "Brush 
your  teeth  twice  a  day,  visit  your  dentist  regularly.  Wash 
your  hands  before  you  eat."  Everywhere  that  motion  pic- 
tures could  visualize  the  lesson,  or  where  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
Helen  Wills,  Walter  Johnson  and  Gene  Tunney  could  be 
used  as  example,  aspiring  young  people  were  urged  to  live 
like  Lindbergh  and  his  like. 

There  were  no  "don'ts."  Perhaps  there  was  too  much 
positive  counsel  for  one  occasion.  Before  the  exhibit  room 
was  opened  it  was  carefully  censored  by  a  committee  of 
five  physicians.  All  material  used  was  obtained  from  such 
recognized  agencies  as  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, American  Child  Health  Association,  Women's  Founda- 
tion for  Health,  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  American  Heart  Association,  National  Dairy 
Council,  Cleanliness  Institute,  and  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Among  the  early  visitors  were  the  mayor, 
health  officer,  the  president  of  the  County  Medical  Society, 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  especially  invited  guests. 

Although  rest  was  advocated  by  the  medical  authorities  in 
charge,  the  workers  from  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  found  that 
there  is  not  much  rest  obtainable  when  one  is  host  to  61,202 
persons  during  a  single  week,  especially  when  this  number 
contained  10,428  school  children,  and  11,502  children  of 
preschool  age.  A  majority  of  mothers  desired  to  have  their 
babies  weighed  and  measured  and  they  had  many  questions 
to  ask  of  the  nurses  and  nutritionists.  Approximately  5.OOO 
women  indicated  special  interest  in  the  Live  a  Little  Longer 
Class  exhibit  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Through  the 
aid  of  a  counting  machine  it  was  possible  to  learn  that 
30,006  persons  stayed  more  than  ten  minutes  in  the  motion 
picture  theater,  where  films  on  good  posture,  child  hygiene, 
care  of  the  teeth,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  heart  disease  and 
cancer  prevention  were  shown.  The  physicians  in  charge, 
representing  different  activities  of  the  association,  found  it 
impossible  to  give  talks  to  groups,  although  many  individual 
inquiries  were  answered. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  engage  a  private  detective  to 
keep  his  eyes  peeled  for  purse  snatchers  through  rush  hours 


when  police  were  checking  up  on  their  own  health  habits. 
Cynics  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  persons 
who  came  in  to  learn  about  sickness  were  the  healthy  fat 
folks,  whereas  the  sickly  looking  people  made  every  effort  to 
avoid  coming  near  the  front  door.  According  to  one  friend, 
the  people  that  really  ought  to  be  reached  decided  to  stay 
home  from  the  exposition  because  they  were  afraid  they 
might  catch  "one  of  them  there  diseases,  and  then  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  doctor  some  more  money."  However, 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee  who  sponsored  it,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  exposition,  Healthy  House  was  a  success 
and  well  justified  the  expenditure  of  the  additional  $800 
necessary  to  provide  the  exhibit  set-up. 

Two  months  later,  the  public  health  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored  a  special  health  number 
of  its  bulletin,  Rochester  Commerce,  which  was  sent  to 
10,000  heads  of  families  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
home  bureau  and  industrial  management  council  of  the 
chamber.  This  forty-eight  page  issue,  well  illustrated,  told 
of  underlying  causes  of  ill  health  as  noted  by  leading  medical 
authorities  and  gave  definite  information  on  combating 
common  ailments.  It  explained  how  personal  habits  in 
every-day  surroundings  can  be  made  to  protect  an  individual 
against  sickness.  The  twenty-six  contributors  included  the 
surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service; 
,the  commissioner  of  public  safety,  the  health  officer,  pro- 
fessors in  the  medical  school,  the  president  of  the  County 
Medical  Society,  industrial  physicians,  hospital  superintend- 
ents, health  education  authorities  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  health  workers  of  voluntary  health  agencies.  Great  pains 
were  taken  by  the  contributors  to  present  their  material  in 
a  readable  and  interesting  manner.  The  form  and  content 
have  received  commendation  by  leading  authorities  through- 
out the  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  become 
an  annual  feature.  All  advertising  in  this  issue  was  subject 
to  medical  censorship,  and  through  the  special  efforts  of 
several  members  of  the  committee,  underwritten  advertising 
was  obtained  which  called  attention  to  the  value  of  periodic 
health  examinations  and  outlined  every-day  health  hints 
prepared  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Ad- 
vertising paid  for  the  entire  cost  of  publication. 

On  December  31  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  published 
their  second  Our  Babies  edition,  which  constituted  a  supple- 
ment of  twenty  pages  to  the  regular  morning  paper.  This 
issue  contained  thirty-seven  signed  articles  by  representatives 
of  local  agencies,  including  the  health  officer  and  his  assis- 
tants, representatives  of  the  county  tuberculosis  sanatorium, 
hospitals,  medical  school,  board  of  education,  and  voluntary 
health  agencies. 

Compiled  as  a  symposium,  important  information  con- 
tained in  twenty-eight  signed  articles  was  dedicated  to  the 
mothers  of  babies  in  the  western  New  York  territory, 
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covered  by  the  paper.  This  issue  was  sent  to  more  than 
80,000  homes.  Articles  were  headed  with  such  appealing 
advice  as  Swallow  Sunshine,  The  Coat  of  Tan  Important, 
Father  Also  Has  Responsibility,  Posture  Too,  Important, 
He  May  Be  Just  a  Waddler,  Cows'  Milk  Next  to  Mother's, 
Plan  Early  for  Proper  care  of  Mother,  Buy  Health  Service, 
Colds  May  Be  Disastrous  to  Those  Cherubs,  and  Don't 
Procrastinate. 

The  advertisements  were  censored  by  the  health  officer. 
Some  of  the  cuts  were  loaned  by  the  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  and  baby  pictures  showing  day  nursery 
care,  well  baby  clinics,  and  sanatorium  care  were  provided. 
It  was  found  especially  difficult  to  secure  attractive  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  specific  material  of  the  different 
articles.  Each  of  the  contributors  was  personally  solicited 
a  month  in  advance  of  publication  date  and  careful  attention 
was  given  to  including  all  the  interested  agencies,  with  first 
consideration  given  to  the  varied  child-health  activities  of 
the  Health  Bureau.  The  enterprise  was  a  cooperative  one 
in  which  the  newspaper  assumed  entire  responsibility  for 
collecting  and  editing  the  material. 

Until  the  medical  profession  makes  more  effort  in  answer- 
ing questionnaires  than  they  do  now,  or  than  anyone  does 
now  for  that  matter,  the  only  test  that  can  be  applied  to 
show  the  effectiveness  of  these  wholesale  efforts  in  health 
education  is  the  increase  in  number  of  inquiries  addressed 
to  the  bureau  of  information.  This  year  the  information 
clerk  of  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  has  re- 
ceived 292  inquiries  since  September  I,  or  three  times  as 
many  as  during  the  same  period  the  previous  year. 

It  cost  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  just 
a  little  less  than  $1,000  for  its  share  in  these  three  enter- 
prises, which  reached  a  total  of  2OO,OOO  different  persons 
living  in  western  New  York,  either  readers  of  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  visitors  to  the  Rochester  Exposition,  or  per- 
sons receiving  the  health  issue  of  the  Rochester  Commerce. 
In  the  education  account  of  the  association  there  remained 
a  balance  of  $4,000  for  the  year-round  persistent  follow-up 
and  re-emphasis  of  the  same  rules  and  advice  through  its 
speaking,  motion  pictures,  and  pamphlets.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  lesson  from  this  experience  has  been  the  resulting 
increase  in  good-will,  for  in  each  of  these  enterprises  our 
association  did  only  what  the  other  health  organizations  did 
— supplied  the  specific  needed  health  information  carefully 
prepared  and  edited  by  recognized  medical  authorities — while 
it  gained  wide  audiences  and  the  services  of  writers,  editors, 
and  organizers  which  could  hardly  have  been  bought  at 
any  price. 
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of  life  on  the  farm,  the  schoolchildren  of  Olean,  a  city  of 
more  than  21,000,  showed  many  fewer  underweights  than 
did  those  in  the  village  or  cross-road  schools,  and  had 
strikingly  fewer  physical  defects  of  heart,  lungs,  bones,  skin, 
tonsils,  teeth  and  eyes.  The  village  and  country  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  up  better  in  the  matter  of  nervous 
systems  and  had  fewer  speech  defects.  Speaking  of  weight, 
the  demonstration  explains:  "The  reason  for  this  difference 
in  groups  of  children,  homogeneous  in  type,  seems  clearlv 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  school  health  work  had  been 
carried  on  in  Olean  for  some  years  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  county  department  of  health,  and  this  work  in  the 
town  of  Olean  had  placed  special  emphasis  on  caring  for 
underweight  children." 

The  county-wide  program  in  Cattaraugus,  reaching  some 
18,000  school  children  and  set  up  by  the  county  board  of 
health  with  the  aid  of  appropriations  from  the  county,  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 
includes  medical  service  for  regular  physical  examinations, 
nursing  service  for  the  schools,  a  limited  service  in  dental 
hygiene  and  nutrition  work  (see  The  Survey,  April  15, 
1929,  Cabbages  and  Kids),  special  services  from  time  to 
time  directed  either  toward  the  prevention  of  certain  com- 
municable diseases  or  toward  the  correction  of  special  defects, 
and  a  program  in  health  education.  Its  experience  and 
results  are  reported  in  bulletins,  monographs,  and  technical 
reports  on  its  various  aspects,  which  are  available  to  interested 
individuals  and  agencies  through  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 


It  Pays  in  Pounds 

THAT  health  work  in  the  schools  pays  demonstrable 
dividends  in  pounds  of  health  flesh,  in  good  teeth, 
straight  bones  and  the  like  is  the  optimistic  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  extensive  surveys  made  by  the 
Cattaraugus   County   Health   Demonstration   in   the  course 
of  its  six  years  of  work  in  the  little  red  schoolhouses,  and 
the  village  and  town  schools  in  the  269  independent  school 
districts  of  its  typical  New  York  county,  a  county  of  some 
1,300  square  miles  where  one-room  schools  and  mud  roads 
predominate. 

Contrary  to  some  popular   theories  of  the  healthfulness 


AMERICAN  INDIANS  have  a  deathrate  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  general  population  of  the  United  States  registration 
area,  declares  M.  C.  Guthrie,  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  chief  medical  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Public  Health  Reports 
(Vol.  44,  No.  16).  In  birth  and  death  rates  (both  of  which 
are  declining)  they  exceed  either  the  white  or  the  Negro 
populations.  The  toll  of  tuberculosis,  which  accounts  for  about 
a  quarter  of  all  Indian  deaths,  is  estimated  to  be  about  four 
times  as  great  among  these  original  Americans  as  among  the 
white  race,  due,  Dr.  Guthrie  believes,  "in  part  to  lack  of  racial 
immunity  to  this  disease,  unfavorable  social  factors,  poor 
economic  status,  with  unhygienic  living  conditions,  and  an 
inadequate  or  poorly  balanced  diet."  A  high  mortality  among 
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Indian  babies  and  young  children  is  to  be  traced  also  to  these 
same  conditions.  Just  what  "poor  economic  status"  may  mean 
is  apparent  from  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  827  Indian 
families,  including  nearly  4,000  individuals  and  35  tribes,  by 
the  California  State  Department  of  Health.  More  than  a 
quarter  (220)  of  the  families  investigated  had  an  annual  in- 
come ranging  from  $200  to  $400;  128  families  had  annual 
incomes  of  from  $400  to  $600;  and  100  families  reported  $600 
to  $800.  An  abstract  of  the  survey  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of 
the  California  State  Department  of  Health  declares:  "The 
most  important  fact  brought  out  by  the  survey  is  that  Indians 
in  California  do  not  earn  enough  money  to  live  properly.  They 
suffer  from  lack  of  food,  are  not  properly  housed,  and  do  not 
follow  the  common  rules  of  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
As  a  result,  they  are  unable  to  withstand  attacks  of  disease. 
They  have  no  facilities  for  proper  treatment  of  diseased  con- 
ditions and  suffer  greatly  through  lack  of  nursing  care.  It  is 
impossible  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  Indian 
greatly  until  his  economic  condition  has  been  improved.  Health 
conditions  would  improve  automatically  to  a  large  degree  if 
economic  conditions  were  improved."  In  recounting  the  ex- 
perience of  the  federal  Indian  service,  Dr.  Guthrie  points 
out  that  the  tendency  in  recent  years  for  Indian  and  Negro 
birth  and  death  rates  to  approximate  each  other  may  be  due 
to  similarity  of  economic  and  social  conditions  which  confront 
the  two  races. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  has  recently  completed  the  fifth 
of  its  health  and  welfare  units  to  serve  outlying  districts  in 
the  opening  of  its  new  $134,000  East  Side  Health  Center. 
This  building  will  become  the  headquarters  for  the  training 
of  all  new  employes  of  the  county  health  department  and  will 
house  the  central  office  bureaus  of  medical  and  social  service, 
maternal  and  child  hygiene,  sanitary  inspection,  public  health 
nursing,  tuberculosis  and  communicable  disease.  Its  other 
services  include  the  local  health  department  district,  the  local 
branch  of  the  county  welfare  bureau,  emergency  hospital 
service,  and  clinics  for  the  indigent  sick.  Los  Angeles  County 
adopted  the  health  center  plan  in  1924  to  provide  for  the 
decentralization  of  its  work,  and  bring  its  services  and  those 
of  the  county  welfare  department  to  the  outlying  districts 
where  people  could  be  dealt  with  near  their  own  homes. 
Patients  can  be  cared  for  at  the  health  center  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  care  at  any  other  county  institution,  saving 
money  for  the  tax-payer  and  suffering  and  delay  to  patients 
who  otherwise  would  have  to  be  transported  long  distances. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  first  health  center  in  the  county  in 
1922,  the  general  infant  mortality  has  declined  from  a  rate  of 
170  deaths  under  one  year  per  1,000  live  births  to  65,  while 
that  of  Mexican  babies  shows  an  even  more  startling  decrease 
from  333  deaths  per  1,000  in  1922  to  81  per  1,000  in  1927. 

SMALL  ENOUGH  to  tuck  into  a  bag  or  a  brief-case  and 
arranged  with  details  to  serve  for  ready  reference  is  a  new 
Directory  of  Clinics  and  Health  Stations  in  New  York  City 
preprinted  from  the  more  ponderous  Directory  of  Social 
Agencies.  The  preprint,  the  data  for  which  was  collected  by 
the  Associated  Out-patient  Clinics,  the  Children's  Welfare 
Federation,  the  mental  hygiene  committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  and  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  may  be  obtained  from  the  last-named  organization, 
244  Madison  Avenue,  price  35  cents.  The  Directory  of  Social 


Agencies  is  published  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
105  East  22  Street,  New  York  City,  and  the  price  of  the 
1929  edition  is  $3. 

GALLOPING  THROUGH  June  across  the  cover  of  Better 
Health,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Syracuse,  New  York,  De- 
partment of  Health,  this  youngster  is  doing  his  best  to  promote 
the  New  York  State  campaign  for  im- 
munization against  diphtheria  by  toxin- 
anti-toxin.  From  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  participating  in  the  campaign 
with  the  state  Departments  of  Health  and 
Education,  the  State  Medical  Society,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, comes  the  warning  that  though  in 
1929,  its  fourth  year,  500,000  children 
have  been  protected,  there  remain  750,000 
still  to  be  immunized  if  the  disease  is  to  be  abolished.  The  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  has  worked  out  two  attractive  news- 
paper advertisements  which  are  available  as  posters,  or  in 
"mat"  form  or  electroplate.  For  the  modest  prices  and  other 
details  address  the  association  at  105  East  22  Street,  New 
York  City.  It  is  suggested  that  local  tuberculosis  and  health 
associations  arrange  to  have  these  advertisements  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  of  their  own  towns,  at  charity  rates,  one  to  be 
financed  by  the  association  itself,  and  others  by  the  department 
of  health,  chamber  of  commerce,  Rotary,  Lions,  Kiwanis  and 
Exchange  Clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  local  posts  of 
the  American  Legion  and  like  groups  which  include  child  wel- 
fare in  their  interests. 

FOR  THE  AID  of  -nutrition  workers,  dieticians,  and  public 
health  nurses  and  social  workers  who  must  deal  with  racial 
preferences  and  habits  in  the  matter  of  food,  there  is  a  new 
edition  of  Foods  of  the  Foreign-born,  by  Bertha  M.  Wood, 
first  issued  in  1922,  and  now  supplemented  by  an  appendix 
computing  the  food  values  of  the  many  luscious  recipes  it 
contains.  Miss  Wood  is  consultant  dietician,  and  formerly 
was  chief  dietician,  of  the  Food  Clinic  at  the  Boston  Dispensary. 
The  book  is  published  by  M.  Barrows  and  Co.,  Huntington 
Chambers,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  $1. 

NATURALLY  MILK  splashes  liberally  through  the  thirty- 
six  page  catalog,  Health  Education  Material,  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council  lists  its  posters,  booklets,  plays  motion 
pictures  and  the  like  for  1929.  But  here  are  other  suggestions 
as  well  for  health  projects  and  the  material  to  carry  them  out 
in  the  lower  and  upper  grades  of  the  schools  and  among  adults. 
For  a  copy  of  the  catalog,  which  is  illustrated  and  carries  the 
price-list  as  well,  address  the  National  Dairy  Council,  307 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

"THERE  WAS  a  steady  inflow  of  visitors  to  Fargo"  says  the 
caption  under  this  animated  map.  And  naturally  enough.  For 
five  years,  from  1923  to  1928,  Fargo,  N.D.,  carried  on  one  of 

the  four  demonstrations  launched 
by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  to 
show  how  healthy  children  could 
be  in  small  cities  and  rural  coun- 
ties. That  is,  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  launched  it  with  the  aid 
and  sympathy  of  local  pilots  who 
took  an  increasing  share  of  its 
burden  until  at  the  end  it  came 
into  port — public  realization  of  the  importance  and  nature  of 
a  continuous  program  to  make  and  keep  children  well.  From 
time  to  time  The  Survey  has  carried  reports  of  the  demonstra- 
tion's progress.  Now  the  whole  story  is  available  in  a  sub- 
stantially bound  and  illustrated  volume,  Five  Years  in  Fargo: 
price  $1.00  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, 578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


EDUCATION 


Social  Theory  and  Social  Work 


By  HORNELL  HART 


THE  student  in  the  school  of  social  work,  like  the 
student    in   any    school    for    professional    training, 
faces   a   dual    problem ;   first,   to   become    familiar 
with    the    theory   of    his   chosen    field,    second,   to 
master  its  techniques.    In  most   graduate  schools, 
both  teaching  and  practice  are  today  in  a  heartening  state 
of  challenge  and  re-organization   (see  The  Survey,  June  I, 
1928,    page   283).     In  schools   of   social   work,    procedures 
are   less   standardized    than    in    many    training   schools   for 
older   professions,    but   here,    too,    various    experiments    are 
going  forward. 

In  this  questing  spirit,  the  students  in  one  of  my  seminars 
this  year  have  cooperated  with  me  in  projects  showing  the 
interaction  of  social  theory  and  social  work.  Each  member 
of  the  seminar  has  undertaken  some  special  piece  of  inquiry 
in  social  relations,  preferably  connected  with  field  work  in 
other  courses.  Some  of  the  students'  notes  on  these  under- 
takings show  more  clearly  than  any  description  of  mine 
could  do  the  insight  into  both  theory  and  method  that  the 
experiments  have  made  possible. 

Dorothy  Hankins,  for  instance,  undertook  to  study  the 
use  of  coercion  by  parents  of  delinquent  children.  She  writes: 
"In  making  out  a  schedule  last  fall,  it  was  simple  enough 
to  say,  'Practicum,  ten  hours  a  week,'  but  it  soon  developed 
that  case  work  has  a  way  of  its  own  and  is  not  one  of  the 
things  which  can  be  dropped  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock. 
Mr.  K.,  who  works  until  six,  doesn't  feel  well  and  wants 
to  talk  to  the  visitor  about  going  to  the  clinic;  Mrs.  B., 
is  being  sued  and  must 
appear  in  court  on  Wed- 
nesday;  eight-year-old 
Jenny  has  to  be  taken 
to  the  eye  clinic,  but  the 
eye  clinic  is  open  only 
on  Thursday,  and  so  on. 
Human  beings  cannot  be 
folded  up  and  put  away 
at  five  on  Mondays  to 
be  taken  out  again  at 
nine  on  Saturdays.  Yes, 
there  are  difficulties,  but 
as  the  year  has  gone  on 
they  have  proved  not 
insurmountable,  because 
theory  and  practice  are 
turning  out  to  be,  not 
two  things,  but  different 
parts  of  the  same  thing. 
"To  me,  this  has  been 
made  clear  through  the 
project  upon  which  I 
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am  at  present  working.  Some  time  has  been  spent  this  yeai 
in  discussing  theories  of  pacifism,  laissez-faire,  conflict  ant 
accommodation.  The  effects  of  coercion,  justice  and  accom 
modation  in  various  relations  such  as  between  races,  in  in- 
dustry, between  parent  and  child,  were  gone  over  prett) 
thoroughly  and  reasons  advanced  for  people's  ready  use  ol 
coercion.  I  thought  of  my  client,  Mr.  C.,  who  is  so  strid 
with  Bill,  Wanda,  Edwin  and  Joe  that  in  his  presence  the) 
creep  about  as  silently  as  possible  and  even  in  his  absence 
are  so  repressed  as  not  to  seem  normal.  Of  course  Mr.  C 
thinks  he  exercises  this  strict  discipline  for  the  good  of  the 
children,  but  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and  case  workers 
have  been  recognizing  for  some  time  that  human  beings  dc 
many  things  for  reasons  other  than  those  they  think  the> 
do,  and  parents  are  first  of  all  human  beings.  So  out  oi 
class  discussions  of  coercion  and  my  contact  with  Mr.  C., 
has  come  my  social  relations  project,  which  is  the  study  oi 
fifty  actual  cases  of  domination  of  the  child  by  the  parent 
through  excessive  discipline. 

"Some  of  the  parents  involved  are  rich,  some  are  poor; 
some  are  educated,  some  nearly  illiterate;  some  are  old, 
some  young.  The  types  are  so  varied  that  at  first  one  might 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  only  thing  they  have  in 
common  is  the  biological  fact  of  their  parenthood.  As  one 
studies  farther,  however,  one  begins  to  wonder  if  the  second 
thing  they  have  in  common  is  the  fact  that  this  discipline 
they  are  exercising  is  filling  some  real  need  in  their  own 
lives.  It  is  an  interesting  and  worthwhile  study  for  a  person 

aspiring  to  be  a  cast 
worker,  for  our  ap- 
proach to  the  problem 
of  Mr.  C.  and  his  re- 
pressed children  depends 
on  whether  or  not  we 
consider  the  problem  the 
result  of  Mr.  C.'s  mis- 
taken notion  about  what 
is  good  for  children  or 
whether  we  see  some 
connection  between  Mr. 
C.'s  relation  to  his 
mother,  his  constant,  ex- 
aggerated interest  in 
his  illnesses,  and  his 
harsh  discipline.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  it  is  the 
unadjusted  person  with 
whom  the  caseworker 
deals,  and  the  study  of 
these  fifty  cases  of  domi- 
nation indicates  that  it 


is  the  unadjusted  person  who  unconsciously  seeks  satisfaction 
through  stern  and  unreasonable  discipline.  Therefore  the 
project,  which  incidentally  contributes  general  knowledge  of 
coercion,  very  specifically  gives  one  an  insight  into  one 
phase  of  the  parent-child  relationship,  an  insight  which  is 
the  first  step  in  working  out  a  solution  of  a  very  real  case- 
work problem."  Another  student,  Audrey  Wright,  inquired 
into  the  types  of  motivation  used  by  Negro  leaders : 

"To  the  casual  observer  on  a  field  work  situation,  Mrs.  X. 
would  have  appeared  as  just  a  poor,  grumbling,  Negro 
woman  who  became  interested  in  the  Garvey  movement, 
acquired  a  little  more  ambition,  received  a  raise  in  wages, 
grew  less  discontented  and  not  quite  so  timid,  and  finally, 
as  time  went  by,  was  inclined  to  talk  about  Garvey  less 
and  less.  But  is  that  all  there  is  to  be  found  out  about  her 
and  the  effect  on  her  life  of  Garvey's  leadership  ? 

"Mrs.  X.  was  a  Negro  Catholic  from  the  West  Indies. 
She  had  left  her  island  home  to  escape  unhappy  family,  social 
and  economic  conditions,  only  to  find  them  paralleled  in  this 
country.  The  church  offered  her  only  temporary  release — 
how  could  a  white  Madonna  share  the  sorrows  of  her 
heart  ?  Long  hours  of  work  for  low  wages  in  a  dark  laundry 
gave  no  satisfaction.  Her  only  solace  was  her  illegitimate 
son.  Then  came  Garvey,  a  man  from  the  West  Indies  who 
had  also  felt  prejudices  against  color,  race  and  class.  But 


he  had  been  given  a  vision  which,  be  believed,  would  make 
it  possible  to  overcome  all  this. 

"Under  the  power  of  Garvey's  vision,  Mrs.  X.  developed 
pride  of  race.  Her  religion  became  more  vital.  She  worked 
harder  and  gained  higher  wages  because  drudgery  was  no 
longer  thankless  when  she  felt  that  through  her  toil  she 
and  her  son  would  some  day  have  in  Africa  a  position  of 
prestige.  She  was  stimulated  further  by  new  friends  who 
shared  her  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  X.  was  happy  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 

"Then  Garvey  passed.  It  was  a  tragedy  for  Mrs.  X. 
when  she  realized  that  all  her  dreams  were  vain.  She  smiles 
bitterly  now  at  mention  of  the  future.  But  some  of  the 
self-respect  she  gained  in  those  few  months  she  has  been 
able  to  keep.  That  is  invaluable  to  her  and  to  her  son. 

"Theories  of  social  relations  are  nothing  more  than  tools 
for  understanding  and  discussing  the  universal  reactions  of 
individuals.  They  become  dynamic  only  when  they  suggest 
a  way  to  better  lives. 

"Mrs.  X.  stands  as  a  direct  challenge.  It  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  she  can  be  motivated  in  certain  ways. 
Through  clear  insight  into  the  successes  and  failures  of 
various  contacts  with  them  it  should  be  possible  to  develop 
a  technique  of  leadership  that  would  mean  more  creative  and 
hence  more  satisfactory  lives  for  the  Mrs.  X.'s  of  this  world." 


Adults  Ask  Questions 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


THE  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York 
have  recently  completed  another  stage  in  a  series 
of  educational  experiments  extending  over  several 
years.     In  its  endeavor  to  help  the  local  neighbor- 
hood  houses  discover  and  develop  new  forms  of 
social    education,    this   federation    was    among   the   first   to 
demonstrate — with  groups  made  up  of  delegates  from  the 
different   membership   houses    who    subsequently    helped    to 
apply    similar    methods    in    their   own    neighborhoods- — the 
values  of  various  forum  and  discussion  procedures. 

The  group  interview  as  a  third  method  of  joint  learning 
was  proposed  as  an  appropriate  means  of  securing  first-hand 
information  on  matters  of  which  the  members  of  the  group 
as  a  whole  feel  ignorant — so  that  testimony  from  their  own 
experience  is  of  no  value — but  towards  which,  nevertheless, 
they  feel  an  intimate  personal  relation.  The  group  interview 
makes  use  of  outside  authority  and  expert  knowledge  in 
circumstances  where  a  set  address  might  fail  to  tell  us  just 
what  we  want  to  know.  Moreover,  it  is  an  incentive  to 
group  thinking  in  that  the  specific  questions  asked  by  different 
members  supplement  each  other  and,  systematically  re-stated 
by  the  leader,  constitute  the  joint  presentation  and  analysis 
of  a  common  problem. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  group  interview  was  chosen 
as  an  appropriate  way  of  learning  about  a  subject  toward 
which  young  people  have  a  variety  of  attitudes.  'Some  ignore 
it  altogether  as  "beyond"  them ;  others  approach  it  critically 
and  even  cynically ;  still  others  sense  that,  though  they  do 
not  understand  it,  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  their 
own  lives.  That  subject  was:  modern  thought  as  expressed 
in  contemporary  art. 


A  number  of  artists,  each  of  outstanding  reputation  in 
his  particular  field,  were  induced  to  invite  the  class — which 
was  made  up,  as  in  the  past,  of  two  delegates  each  from 
the  different  neighborhood  houses — to  their  studio  or  to  an 
exhibition  of  their  work.  There  they  were  ready  to  answer 
any  questions,  however  personal,  and  to  enter  into  discussion 
with  the  group.  In  one  or  two  cases,  well-known  exponents 
of  modern  art  were  called  in  to  help  interpret  the  work 
and  aim  of  important  living  foreign  artists.  The  "faculty" 
thus  included,  in  addition  to  the  discussion  leader,  Walter 
Pach,  Katherine  Dreier,  Robert  Hallowell,  Jerome  Myers, 
Alexander  Archipenko,  Hugh  Ferriss  and  Jean  J.  Pfister. 

To  the  initiated,  these  names  will  indicate  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  artistic  tendency  and  point  of  view.  But 
they  had  several  things  in  common  which  gave  unity  to  the 
course:  each  of  them  represented  a  trend  which,  however 
extreme  or  however  conservative,  has  some  definite  relation- 
ship to  the  thinking  of  our  time.  Each  of  them  was  known 
to  have  a  philosophy  of  his  art  and  was  willing  to  make 
the  experiment  of  interpreting  intellectually  and  in  words 
what  as  a  rule  he  interprets  visually  and  through  his  art. 

One  value  of  this  meeting  with  widely  different  minds, 
though  each  is  rooted  in  his  own  time,  was  to  impress  the 
class  with  the  variety  of  artistic  intention  and  method.  To 
those  who  have  been  brought  up,  as  most  of  us  have,  in  an 
environment  dominated  by  the  taste  of  past  ages,  the  work 
of  living  artists  often  seems  strange.  Yet,  in  recent  years 
new  aesthetic  principles  have  penetrated  so  many  aspects 
of  our  urban  surroundings  that  thoughtful  people  are  no 
longer  content  to  put  off  with  a  sneer  all  the  more  original 
creative  efforts  of  their  time ;  they  are  bewildered,  but  they 


The  Educational  Conference 

With  Program  J^otes  by  One  of  the  Teachers 
By  LILIAN  B.  MINER 

HP"1  HE  Governor  of  the  state:  We  are  proud  to  welcome 
J.  today  these  fine  women  from  the  public  schools  of 
our  state.  The  calling  of  the  teacher  is  the  noblest  on 
God's  earth. 

Why  do  a  smaller  proportion  of  college  graduates 
enter  it  each  year? 

The  Mayor:  No  folks  mean  more  to  our  city  than  you 
teachers.  The  citizens  appreciate  you.  They  trust  their 
children  to  you. 

As  they  trust  them  to  nursemaids. 

The  Judge :  You  teachers  are  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  our  community.  Without  you  our  courts  would 
be  doubled. 

Value  for  value  received.  The  average  yearly  wage 
of  educators,  including  principals  and  superintendents, 
is  $i,3OO.1 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture:  From  the  country 
schoolhouse  come  the  greatest  of  our  leaders.  Many  a 
man  owes  success  to  a  country  school  teacher.  Her 
influence  is  immortal! 

But  her  body  is  mortal,  and  needs  food  and  clothing. 

The  Political  Boss:  God  bless  the  dear  little  school- 
marm! 

Yes!  She  gets  on  with  several  hundred  dollars  a  year 
less  than  the  dear  little  school-master  doing  the  same  job. 

The  Banker:  Your  pay  is  not  in  money.  The  rewards 
of  the  teacher  are  intangible — in  service  to  humanity. 

So  are  yours.     But  you   have  tangible  rewards,  too. 

The  Clergyman:  Yours  is  the  joy  and  inspiration  of 
companionship  with  youth. 

Step  down  from  your  pulpit  into  the  schoolroom,  once 
in  a  blue  Monday,  and  share  that  companionship.  We 
need  you. 

The  Business  Man:  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  teacher. 

No,  you  don't.1  We  don't  belong  to  your  set. 

The  President  of  a  Woman's  Club:  A  woman  should 
look  upon  her  job  not  as  a  stepping-stone  to  marriage, 
but  as  a  life-work. 

There  are  still  laws  requiring  a  woman  to  give  up  her 
public  school  position  if  she  marries.  Should  she  take 
a  vow  of  celibacy? 


The  Librarian:  A  teacher  should  know  everything  about 
the  subjects  which  she  teaches. 

Subjects  are  thrust  upon  her,  and  changed  often. 

The  Supervisor:  Every  lesson  should  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, the  method  of  approach  worked  out  in  detail, 
adapted  to  each  class. 

To  be  sure!  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day? 
And  twelve  in  the  night? 

The  Commissioner  of  Health:  It  is  the  teacher's 
sacred  duty  to  keep  fit  for  her  task. 

Yet  you  supply  her  with  bad  air,  crowded  rooms,  poor 
light,  large  classes,  long  hours,  street  noises,  and  red 
tape;  and  dock  her  pay  when  she  is  absent  because  of 
illness.  A  single  school  day  can  be  as  exhausting  as  a 
bull  market  on  the  stock  exchange,  or  the  trenches  under 
fire.  You  shorten  the  day  in  factory  and  kitchen,  and 
lengthen  it  in  the  schoolroom.  Vacations  are  not  long 
enough  to  counteract  habitual  fatigue. 

The  President  of  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association: 
The  teacher  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  individual 
problems  of  every  pupil  has  no  place  in  the  school. 

You  ask  the  teacher  to  give  to  scores  of  other  people's 
children  what  you  do  not  give  to  your  own  one  or  two. 

The  Poet:  The  teacher  should  be  moulded  in  the  rose- 
red  clay  of  love.  Her  children  look  to  her  for  mercy, 
not  justice;  for  guidance,  not  censure. 

For  those  very  things  do  teachers  look  to  superinten- 
dents and  supervisors.  How  often  do  we  get  them? 

The  Arbitrary  Principal:  The  disloyal  subordinate  is 
a  traitor. 

So  said  Lord  North  and  Count  Bismark. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration:  No  one  else  in 
the  United  States  has  your  chance  to  shape  the  future  of 
America. 

Do  you  think  we  don't  know  it?  Inspiration  for  school 
teachers  is  a  saturated  solution.  We  need  not  the  goad 
but  green  pastures.  We  ask  for  bread  and  you  give  us 
fine  phrases.  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say.  You  do  not 
seek  our  society.  You  have  long  enough  told  us  that  we 
are  valuable.  Prove  that  you  think  so. 

The  World  in  General: 

"The   daily   round,   the  common   task, 
Will  furnish  all  you  need  to  ask; 
Room  to  deny  yourselves — a  road 
To  lead  you  daily  nearer  God." 

Will  you   try  itf 

1  Statistics  are  from  the  1928  report  of  the  Research  Division 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 


are  more  open  to  learn.  This  is  especially  true  of  young 
people.  The  child  likes  to  look  into  the  shop  of  the  craftsman 
and  to  question  him.  He  thus  gains  insight  into  the  activities 
that  make  up  the  world  around  him.  As  we  grow  older, 
we  are  discouraged  from  following  up  this  natural  curiosity. 
With  an  air  of  knowing  it  all,  we  pass  judgment  upon  works 
of  art  instead  of  looking  at  them. 

To  correct  this  stultifying  attitude  was  the  first  aim  of 
this  course.  Each  meeting  began  with  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  a  few  works  and  an  informal  exchange  of  opinion  on 
what  there  was  actually  to  be  seen.  A  preliminary  session 
of  the  group  to  consider  profitable  ways  of  looking  at  works 
of  art  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  procedure  which  took 
nothing  for  granted.  After  a  while,  the  conversation  would 
produce  expressions  either  of  puzzlement  or  of  curiosity 
concerning  some  particular  work  or  some  feature  in  it;  and 


at  that  point  the  interview  with  the  artist,  or  the  interpreter, 
would  begin. 

Another  preliminary  session  of  the  group  had  been  given 
over  to  a  consideration  of  the  group  interview  itself  as  a 
method  of  learning.  Artists  are  sensitive  people,  and  it  was 
the  business  of  the  group  to  release  their  minds.  How 
quickly  skill  in  that  direction  was  actually  developed  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  interviewees  after- 
wards thanked  the  group  for  having  provided  them  with  an 
unusual  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  feelings  which 
they  had  not  previously  been  able  to  make  so  clear  to  them- 
selves or  to  others.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  the  course 
was  "modern  thought,"  not  "modern  art."  It  was  less 
concerned  with  art  itself  than  with  its  contribution  to  the 
thinking  of  our  time.  Thus,  starting  out  with  questions  of 
fact  to  supplement  the  group's  own  impressions  of  the  im- 


tioning  proceeded  from  subject  to  occasion  and  from  occasion 
to  aim  and,  thence,  to  the  larger  objective,  vision  and 
philosophy  of  the  artist. 

Several  results,  surprising  to  the  group,  may  here  be  briefly 
indicated.  We  found  that  not  all  worth-while  interpreta- 
tion of  social  trends  is  to  be  found  in  books.  These  artists 
have  interpretations  of  their  own  that  display  truths  of  the 
utmost  importance  about  us  and  our  time.  Excessively  shy 
though  many  of  them  are  when  it  comes  to  verbal  self- 
explanation,  they  give  new  directions  to  social  thinking 
— through  their  work;  and,  sensitive  to  spiritual  values, 
they  often  are  the  first  to  expose  the  shams  and  dry  rot  of 
our  civilization.  In  short,  through  these  talks,  many  of 
the  group  obtained  insights  into  thinking  and  feeling  of  a 
vitality  to  be  found  only  in  imaginatively  creative  per- 
sonalities. 

These  economic  foundations  of  the  world  of  art  also  came 
in  for  discussion.  In  a  very  realistic  way  the  connections 
between  artistic  production  and  the  material  development 
of  our  city  b'fe  were  considered:  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
our  urban  prosperity,  the  influences  of  the  war  on  our  taste 
through  the  artistic  refugees  of  other  lands  and  the  increased 
importation  of  foreign  luxuries  with  our  sudden  prosperity; 
the  impress  of  our  changing  modes  of  living  upon  all  the 
decorative  arts;  the  connection  between  a  new  distribution 
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also  of  the  part  played  by  the  Russian  Revolution  on  all 
the  arts,  and  of  the  development  of  a  new  "Americanism" 
of  taste  out  of  Europe's  new  conception  of  the  United 
States. 

Several  circumstances  mitigated  against  the  complete 
success  of  this  experiment  with  a  new  form  of  learning. 
A  class  composed  of  persons  more  nearly  of  the  same  age 
and  background  of  experience,  and  previously  somewhat 
acquainted,  would  more  easily  have  entered  into  discussions 
which,  at  times,  went  into  intimate  recesses  of  individual 
attitudes  and  aspirations.  The  physical  arrangements  several 
times  stood  in  the  way  of  the  desirable  intimacy.  Never- 
theless, the  sustained  interest  of  the  group  and  the  glimpse 
obtained  of  a  world  of  thought  which  cannot  be  reached 
through  more  formal  modes  of  adult  education  make  it 
certain  that  the  experiment  will  be  continued — perhaps  by 
individual  neighborhood  houses  as  well  as  by  the  federation, 
and  in  the  study  of  many  other  subjects.  For  this  course 
was  intended  to  reveal,  among  other  things,  the  richness 
of  our  untapped  educational  resources.  It  demonstrated 
possibilities  almost  unutilized  of  bringing  young  people  into 
a  direct,  personal  contact— in  circumstances  favorable  to  a 
maximum  absorption  of  worthwhile  knowledge- — with  the 
variety  of  creative  effort  and  creative  thinking  that  goes 
on  all  around  them. 


AS  FIRST  AID  to  social  workers,  teachers  and  students  who 
need  a  working  knowledge  of  Italian,  Smith  College  offers  a 
School  of  Italian  from  June  29  to  August  9.  The  school  will 
also  be  open  to  those  interested  in  Italian  art,  history  and 
culture.  All  work  will  be  conducted  in  Italian,  and  that  lan- 
guage will  be  "the  sole  means  of  communication  throughout  the 
session."  Women  will  be  housed  in  the  college  dormitories 
and  men  in  the  town,  but  all  will  meet  daily  in  the  common 
dining  and  living  room.  No  beginners'  courses  in  the  language 
will  be  offered.  The  first  part  of  the  mornings  will  be  given  to 
Italian  conversation  and  reading,  and  the  other  classes  in  the 
later  hours.  The  cost  of  the  six  weeks  school  will  be  $50 
for  tuition  and  $100  for  board  and  room.  Reservations  should 
be  made  immediately. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  sharing  of  ideas  and  experience  in 
the  field  of  adult  education  is  the  plan  of  the  conference  to  be 
held  in  Cambridge,  England,  August  22-29,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World  Association  of  Education.  Dr.  Albert  Mans- 
bridge,  president  of  the  association,  will  preside  at  several  of 
the  sessions.  Many  phases  of  adult  education,  both  theory  and 
practice,  will  be  discussed  by  speakers  from  various  countries 
including  England,  the  United  States,  India,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Belgium,  Japan  and  Sweden.  The  conference  language  will  be 
English,  and  all  papers  delivered  in  other  languages  will  be 
translated  into  English.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Trinity 
College  a  number  of  conference  members  will  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  English  college  life.  The  conference  announcement 
states,  "It  is  clear  that  in  a  conference  of  this  kind  there  must 
be  complete  freedom  of  expression,  even  of  opposing  views. 
Every  member  must  feel  that,  so  long  as  he  holds  the  generally 
accepted  conception  of  Adult  Education  as  the  means  whereby 
men  and  women  are  equipped  through  knowledge  and  training 
for  participation  in  the  affairs  of  human  life,  he  will  be  at 
liberty  to  speak  freely." 


AN  EXPERIMENT  with  "sliding  scale"  college  tuition,  by 
which  the  able,  all-around  student  pays  less  than  the  mediocre, 
troublesome  student  is  announced  by  Dr.  Harvey  Davis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Incoming  fresh- 
men in  September  will  be  given  a  choice  be- 
tween paying  the  regular  flat-rate  tuition 
($480  a  year)  or  enrolling  under  the  new 
plan  which  sets  tuition  at  $600,  covering 
all  incidental  fees.  Under  the  new  plan, 
six  men  in  each  class  will  earn  a  $300 
remission  of  tuition,  and  a  like  number 
$250,  $200,  $150,  $100,  and  $50  respectively, 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  standing  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  In  addition,  one  sophomore,  two  juniors 
and  three  seniors  may  each  earn  $600  a  year  and  a  like  number 
in  each  class  $500  and  $400.  Nine  groups  of  students,  162  in 
all,  will  earn  this  special  participation  in  university  funds. 
Activities  outside  the  classroom  in  which  students  may  earn 
honor  points  to  count  toward  tuition  remissions  include  class 
offices  and  the  presidencies  of  the  honor  board  and  student 
council;  memberships  and  offices  in  honor  societies  and  fraterni- 
ties; non-athletic  activities  in  college  engineering  societies,  stu- 
dent publications,  dramatic  and  musical  clubs;  athletic  activi- 
ties, both  participating  and  managerial;  also  self-support,  the 
honor  points  being  based  on  the  amount  earned  during  the 
college  year  on  approved  jobs.  In  announcing  the  plan,  Dr. 
Davis  stated,  "I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  say  frankly 
to  one  young  man,  'Your  education,  all  things  considered,  is 
going  to  cost  us  about  $900  atyear.  We  will  contribute  $600 
toward  that  cost  next  year  if  you  will  pay  $300,  and  in  addition, 
contribute  your  intelligence,  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  our  com- 
munity life,'  while  saying  to  another,  'You  don't  seem  to  be 
contributing  much  besides  your  presence,  and  besides  you're 
wearing  out  the  carpet  in  the  dean's  office.  Don't  you  think 
$300  from  us  is  all  you  can  expect?  Suppose  you  pay  the  other 
$600.'" 


INDUSTRY 


Following  the  Cotton 


By  RUTH  A.  ALLEN 


SHE  stands  at  the  door  of  a  frame  structure,  only 
seventeen,  with   two  years  of   married   life  behind 
her.    As  you  approach  the  door,  you  discover  why 
she   stands.     The    room   behind    her    contains    no 
chair,  not  even  a  box  on  which  to  sit.   The  comfort 
of  the  poetic  doorstep  from  which  she  might  gaze  at  the 
sunset  is  also  denied   her.    You  gain   entrance  by  a  semi- 
athletic  feat  of  stepping  upon  the  doorsill  over  a  puddle  of 
mud  and  water.    The  difficulty  of   the   feat   is  somewhat 
lessened  by  a  twisted  piece  of  corrugated  iron   laid  across 
the  puddle.    The  darkness  of  the  room  startles  you  until 
you  realize  there  is  no  window,  not  even,  strange  to  say,  a 
respectable  crack  through  which  the  light  might  filter — only 
the  doorway  in  which  you  are  standing. 

The  lady  of  the  room,  driven  from  the  field  by  a  shower 
of  rain,  greets  you  with  a  friendly  smile,  seemingly  without 
embarrassment.  You  stand  talking  to  her  while  your  eyes 
take  in  the  meager  details  of  her  surroundings.  No  chair, 
no  stove,  no  table,  no  mirror.  Only  two  beds,  one  of  them 
a  little  cot  for  which,  fortunately,  there  is  no  occupant. 
A  shallow  stone  fireplace  furnishes  all  those  comforts  and 
delights  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  home.  The  only 
cooking  utensil  is  an  iron  spider  on  legs — you  may  have 
used  them  on  camping  trips— which  contains  some  white-flour 
biscuits,  the  remnants  of  the  day's  baking.  There  is  no  other 
sign  of  food  or  of  the  utensils  with  which  to  prepare  or 
consume  it. 

Her  business  is  "farm  laborer;"  she  and  her  husband 
follow  the  cotton  crop.  Her  hours  are  from  sun-up  until 
sun-down.  Housekeeping?  No  need  to  ask  the  question. 
Sewing  ?  Oh,  yes,  lots  of  sewing,  all  done  by  hand — dresses, 
underwear,  sunbonnets, 
quilts.  Washing?  "Yes."  


You  look  for  the  water 
supply  and  she  points  far  up 
the  field  to  a  well  which  you 
can  hardly  distinguish  in  the 
distance.  Outhouses?  None 
in  sight  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  fields.  Next  year? 
"Going  to  stay  here."  In 
this  house?  (with  poorly  con- 
cealed wonder)'.  "Yes ;"  and 
there  is  a  note  of  pride  in 
her  voice.  At  last  she  has 
her  own  rooftree.  Her  mar- 
ried life  has  been  spent  in  a 
Ford  car,  following  the  chop- 
ping and  picking.  A  comment 
upon  the  freedom  of  such  a 
life  is  met  by  a  silence  before 
which  you  stand  ashamed. 


No,  she  is  not  colored.  Neither  does  she  come  of  the 
gypsy  blood  which  calls  with  the  poetry  of  liberty  to  the 
open  road.  Pure  Nordic,  with  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  of 
the  dolicho-blond.  Native  white  of  native  parentage  even 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

Her  standard  of  living?  Its  source  was  not  from  the 
slums  of  the  city,  but  from  the  open  spaces  of  the  West. 
She  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  a  Texas  county  where  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  averages  about 
twelve. 

A  very  rare  instance  ?  Well,  it  may  be  so ;  but  not  so  rare 
as  we  might  like  to  think,  for — 

Within  less  than  a  mile  on  the  same  strip  of  land,  is 
the  home  of  another  farm  laborer,  the  mother  of  a  family 
of  five,  all  of  whom  are  with  her.  All  except  the  youngest, 
who  is  three  years  old,  follow  the  cotton  rows  for  ten  hours 
a  day.  The  mother  herself  is  taking  an  enforced  vacation. 
Three  hundred  miles  south,  where  they  picked  earlier  in 
the  season,  she  strained  and  crippled  herself.  Now  she 
creeps  around,  doing  the  scanty  housework  for  which  their 
method  of  living  calls.  She  tried  to  go  down  the  cotton 
rows  but  her  employer's  daughter  forbade  it  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  She  is  clean,  surprisingly  so,  and  the  baby 
with  her  is  clean.  The  family  forms  quite  a  nice  "force" 
in  a  community  where  cotton  pickers  are  hard  to  get. 
During  the  week  of  rain  just  passed  they  have  been 
unable  to  pick,  so  they  have  tried  gathering  pecans.  But 
"there  wasn't  any  money  in  threshing  and  picking  up  at 
two  cents  a  pound."  After  the  picking  is  over,  the 
family  will  go  to  the  nearest  town  to  live  during  the 
winter.  There  the  father  hopes  to  find  odd  jobs. 

These    women    belong 

among  the  casual  laborers  of 

the  cotton  farms.  And  here 
is  casual  labor  of  the  greatest 
social  significance,  for  it  is 
composed  not  of  single  men, 
footloose  and  fancy  free, 
rebelling  against  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  but  of 
casual  families  with  women 
who  are  mothers  and  wives 
without  a  home,  and  chil- 
dren without  home,  church, 
or  school.  Behind  them  are 
men,  restless  and  bitter  or 
shiftless  and  hopeless.  The 
report  of  the  census  of  1920 
lists  21,452  females,  ten 
years  of  age  and  over,  as 
belonging  to  this  group, 
"Farm  laborers  (working 


"Wives  and  mothers  who  have  no  homes, 
children  without  home,  church,  or  school" — 
they  follow  the  cotton  crops  of  Texas  from 
March  to  Christmas,  camping  now  in  one 
wretched  shack,  now  in  another,  the  whole 
family  "chopping"  or  "picking"  in  the  cotton 
rows.  What  is  their  cost  in  terms  of  neglected 
children,  unkept  homes,  broken  women?  What 
do  they  mean  to  industry — this  supply  of  cheap 
white  labor,  with  debased  standards  of  living, 
submission  to  long  hours,  bad  working  condi- 
tions, meager  wages?  Here  a  member  of  the 
economics  faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas 
gives  vivid  pen  pictures,  raises  significant 
questions,  basing  her  article  on  an  extensive 
study  she  is  making  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  position  of  the  farm  woman  of  Texas. 
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out)"  in  Texas.  They  are  about  one-thirteenth  of  the 
entire  number  of  gainfully  employed  females  of  this  age  in 
the  state.  More  than  a  third  of  the  group  are  white. 

Cotton  is  ready  to  pick  in  southern  Texas  by  the  middle 
of  July  and  the  migration  begins  then.  Some  cotton  is  picked 
in  western  and  northern  Texas  until  Christmas,  when  the 
period  of  migration  becomes  a  period  of  hibernation. 
Chopping  wood  and  corn  begins  in  late  March.  Not  so 
many  hands  are  needed  as  for  picking,  but  the  casual  laborer 
may  be  able  to  find  farm  work  from  March  until  picking  is 
finished  at  Christmas. 

To  accommodate  this  transient  labor,  the  large  farms 
have  on  them  as  many  shacks  as  are  likely  to  be  needed 
during  the  peak  season.  In  one  of  these  the  migrant  woman 
worker  on  the  cotton  farms  sets  up  her  Lares  and  Penates 
until  the  job  is  done  and  she  moves  on  to  whiter  fields. 

The  income  of  these  laborers?  Let  us  make  the  generous 
assumption  that  cotton  picking  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  hundredweight.  The  average  of  the 
usual  day's  picking  for  twenty  stout  young  white  girls  in 
this  section,  taken  at  random,  is  one  hundred  fifty  pounds. 
In  richer  land  and  better  cotton  it  will  be  more.  Let  us 
assume  a  day's  picking  to  be  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
wage,  then,  for  a  twelve-hour  day  is  three  dollars.  This 
lasts  for  about  four  and  a  half  months,  five  and  a  half  days 
each  week.  Other  farm  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  Granting 
that  the  individual  woman  is  employed  for  the  entire  time 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  December, 
which  is  quite  a  violent  assumption,  her  yearly  income  will 
be  a  little  over  five  hundred  dollars.  During  the  three 
months  vacation  she  may  find  some  washing  or  house- 
cleaning  to  do  but  not  enough  to  eke  out  her  income  to  a 
living  wage.  She  is  more  likely  to  call  upon  the  relief 
organizations  for  help.  With  husband  and  wife  working 
together,  the  family  income  may  be  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars.  If  there  are  children  in  the  group,  we  have  absolute 
proof  of  the  contention  with  which  the  English  clergyman 
confounded  Malthus:  "Each  mouth  that  is  brought  into 
the  world  brings  two  hands  with  which  to  fill  it."  If  a 
child  can  pick  only  fifty  pounds  a  day,  he  pays  his  own  way 
and  adds  to  the  world's  supply  of  cotton. 

She  greets  you  with  a  friendly  smile,  the  transient  lady 
of  the  house.  The  rest  of  the  family  have  gone  to  town  to 
"buy  Christmas."  She  is  glad  to  have  someone  to  talk  with, 
for  the  road  on  which  she  lives  is  a  bad  road,  worse  than 
most  bad  roads,  and  there  are  few  passersby.  She  has  just 
finished  her  washing.  Field  work?  Oh,  yes,  the  entire 
family,  from  "the  leastes'  to  the  biggest"  do  field  work,  on 

their  own  crop  un- 
til it  is  gathered 
and  then  for  other 
farmers.  They  all 
go  in  their  big 
carryall — for  a 
wonder  they  have 
no  car — taking 
their  lunch  with 
them.  The  mother 
and  grown  daugh- 
ter divide  the 
housekeeping  and 
so  are  able  to  join 
the  family  for  the 
From  Le  Borinage  ~by  Marius  Renard  field  work.  They 


chop,  pick  cotton,  and  pick  pecans.  The  girl's  schedule  this 
year  has  included  five  months  of  chopping  and  picking 
cotton  for  ten  hours  a  day  and  about  four  weeks  of  picking 
up  pecans.  About  half  of  the  work  was  done  for  others  than 
her  own  family. 

This  girl  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  groups  which  may  be 
termed  "gangs"  who  do  work  on  the  cotton  farms.  The 
gang  is  usually  composed  of  members  of  the  family  but 
sometimes  it  includes  also  those  who  have  entered  through 
the  door  of  matrimony.  One  such  gang  of  Negroes  in 
eastern  Texas  consisted  of  nineteen  able-bodied  workers,  the 
father,  sixteen  children  (three  too  young  to  work),  and  two 
sons-in-law.  Another  such  gang  of  native  whites  consisted 
of  a  mother  and  six  children  from  a  family  of  eight,  who 
did  any  kind  of  work  available  on  the  farm.  Such  a  gang 
organization  saves  the  employing  farmer  the  aggravation  of 
hiring  and  managing  individual  workers. 

HERE  is  a  woman  between  forty  and  fifty, small  and  rather 
frail  looking.  She  reached  the  house  a  few  moments 
before  us,  driven  from  the  field  by  a  shower.  Her  children, 
three  daughters,  are  grown  and  have  children  of  their  own. 
They  live  in  town;  one  scarcely  wonders  why.  They  had 
to  come  back  this  fall  and  bring  their  children  to  pick  cotton 
because  no  other  hands  were  available.  With  this  exception, 
the  woman  and  her  husband  have  done  all  the  work  on 
fifty  acres  of  land.  She  is  not  in  very  good  health,  she  tells 
you.  Through  the  door  you  see  beds  unmade,  floors  un- 
swept,  no  shades  or  curtains  at  the  windows.  She  explains 
that  they  do  as  little  housework  as  possible,  in  order  to  get 
to  the  field  early.  An  odor  of  sour  dirt  comes  up  to  your 
nostrils  as  you  sit  on  the  back  porch  looking  over  the  hills 
so  strong  and  peaceful  in  the  distance.  They  milk  three 
cows  and  sell  no  milk.  You  know  that  they  use  much  milk 
for  food  and  you  wonder  whether  they  use  much  of  any- 
thing else.  She  has  no  daily  paper,  no  telephone,  no  auto- 
mobile. She  goes  to  town  once  a  year. 

This  woman  is  a  member  of  the  group  called  in  the 
census  reports  "Farm  laborers  (home  farm)."  This  group 
in  Texas  consists  of  58,514  females,  ten  years  of  age  and 
over,  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  women  and  girls  gainfully 
employed  in  the  state.  Of  this  group,  somewhat  less  than 
two-thirds  are  white.  She  represents  also  another  group, 
the  families  of  the  cotton  farmers,  who  are  giving  to  the 
industrial  system  probably  the  largest  single  subsidy  in 
modern  society.  Two  hundred  dollars  in  money  income  is 
a  likely  return  for  a  year's  labor  of  the  tenant  cotton  farmer ; 
three  hundred  dollars  is  a  good  return.  In  this  case,  it  is 
the  return  for  the  labor  of  two  adults.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  loss  in  income  consisting  of  what  the  woman  might  have 
contributed  to  the  family  in  comfort  and  improved  health 
and  general  welfare  if  she  had  been  free  to  do  her  home- 
making  job.  Neither  the  individual  fanner  nor  the  social 
group  has  counted  in  the  cost  of  production  of  cotton,  the 
labor  of  the  housewife  whose  efforts  could,  under  present 
conditions,  be  more  economically  used  in  the  home.  Neither 
have  they  so  counted  the  labor  of  the  children  in  the  family 
whose  final  addition  to  the  social  product  is  being  greatly 
decreased  because  of  lack  of  education. 

Still  another  group  of  laborers,  less  depressing,  more 
filled  with  hope  for  the  future:  four  daughters  of  a  tenant 
farmer  who  has  lived  in  the  present  home  for  several  years. 
They  form  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  family.  They 
relieve  their  mother  of  the  heavy  housework,  especially  the 
washing.  In  addition,  they  are  excellent  field  hands.  The 


oldest  daughter  plows  with  a  riding  plow  all  during  the  spring 
months.  The  father  makes  the  boys  chop  and  the  girls  plow 
because  plowing  is  easier,  which  shows  unusual  astuteness  on 
his  part,  for  men  who  will  allow  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
pick  hundreds  of  pounds  of  cotton  would  be  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  a  woman  plowing.  "It  isn't  work  for  a  woman." 
Last  year  the  family  raised  a  crop  of  thirty  bales  with  only 
two  days  of  hired  labor.  Each  of  the  girls  is  paid  one  dollar 
a  hundred  for  picking  cotton,  which  represents  a  deduction 
of  about  twenty-five  cents  from  the  going  rate  of  wages  in 
the  community.  Each  of  them  made  about  sixty-five  dollars 
last  year  and  spent  it  for  clothes,  school  books,  and  other 
personal  matters.  Their  teachers  speak  highly  of  them,  but 
the  children  are  not  able  to  start  to  school  until  after  the 
crop  is  gathered  and  they  have  to  stop  in  the  spring  to 
chop  the  cotton.  They,  like  all  of  the  others,  are  native 
white  of  native  parentage. 

These  girls  belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  last  worker 
with  this  difference:  their  labor  forms  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
production  on  their  father's  farm.  Also,  a  mother  is  in  the 
house  to  keep  the  home  decent  and  healthful.  Here  are 
grown  girls  turning,  as  girls  do  everywhere,  to  the  job 
nearest  at  hand  as  a  means  of  making  a  living.  Field  work 
is  not  in  itself  undesirable  for  strong,  healthy  girls.  It  is 
probably  a  better  type  of  work  than  clerking  in  the  "five 
and  ten"  or  working  in  a  laundry.  The  only  serious  social 
questions  involved  are  those  of  the  education  of  the  individual 
girls  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of  rural  education. 

These  are  they  who  make  it  possible  for  Texas  to  produce 
more  cotton  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  mere 
statement  of  their  numbers  gives  little  indication  of  the 
human  cost  which  they  add  to  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 
This  is  to  be  counted  in  terms  of  neglected  children ;  care- 
lessly kept,  dirty  houses ;  poor  food ;  and  mothers,  listless 
and  broken  long  before  middle  age.  Their  present  social 
significance  is  great  but  we  must  consider  also  what  portents 
for  the  future  lie  in  this  group  of  laborers.  The  factory  is 
coming  South,  drawn  by  the  lure  of  cheap  costs  and  high 
profits.  With  this  factory  is  coming  the  twentieth  century 
city.  What  will  become  of  workers  such  as  these  when  they 
are  finally  taken  in  by  the  encroaching  arms  of  a  mechanized 
industrial  system?  What  will  they  mean  to  the  city,  with 
their  debased  standard  of  living — no  furniture,  no  light,  no 
water,  no  toilet  facilities?  And  what  will  they  do  for  the 
factory?  Accustomed  to  the  twelve-hour  day  and  earnings 
on  the  barest  subsistence  level,  here  is  cheap  labor  ready 
to  help  in  determining  wages  under  a  system  of  free 
competition. 


A  Hundred  Child  Workers 

Decorations  from  the  American  Child 

THE  child  who  leaves  school  because  he  cannot  "get  on" 
and  therefore  prefers  an  industrial  job  to  education  is 
more  and  more  regarded  as  a  problem — to  himself,  to  his 
family,  to  the  school,  to  the  community,  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
to  industry.  He  is  immature,  untrained,  maladjusted,  and 
he  frequently  has  a  record  of  asocial  behavior  and,  per- 
haps, a  fixed  "habit  of  failure."  Why  does  he  leave  school? 
What  kind  of  a  job  does  he  seek?  What  kind  of  a  job 
does  he  hold?  What  is  the  outlook  for  him  in  modern  in- 
dustrial life? 

A  study  of   a  hundred  children,   applicants   for   "special 
work  permits"  before  reaching  the  legal  school-leaving  age 


of  1 6,  has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Henry  Watson 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore,  in  an  effort  to  answer 
some  of  these  questions.  The  study  was  made  by  Edgar 
M.  Gerlach,  director  of  the  Older  Boys  Department  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Special  Permit  Department  of  the 
State  Labor  Bureau.  The  hundred  children  were  those 
who  applied  for  special  work  permits  between  January  I 
and  July  I,  1928,  under  the  code  provision  giving  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  power  to  issue  at  his  discretion,  temporary 
permits  to  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  men- 
tally retarded  or  unable  to  make  further  advancement  in 
school. 

Eighty  of  the  group  were  boys,  64  white,  54  of  American 
birth  and  parentage,  only  one  foreign  born.  Nine  were 
under  14  years  of  age  and  44  under  15.  There  was  no 
"normal"  child  in  the  group.  The  least  mental  retardation, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Yerkes  Point  Scale, 
was  three  years,  the  most  nine  years,  and 
the  modal  group  was  between  five  and 
six  years  retarded.  This  correlated  with 
the  grade  attainment.  No  child  in  the 
group  was  less  than  two  and  a  half  years 
behind  the  grade  level  for  his  age,  and  the 
average  retardation  was  five  and  a  half  years. 
Physical  examination  of  78  children  showed 
22  (28  per  cent)  with  physical  defects,  II  with  defective 
vision.  "It  would  probably  have  been  enlightening,"  Mr. 
Gerlach's  report  points  out,  "to  have  determined  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  correlation  between  this  uncorrected 
visual  difficulty  and  unsatisfactory  class  work." 

Thirty-one  of  the  hundred  children  had  juvenile  court 
records,  only  6  of  them  merely  as  truants.  It  was  found 
that  62  of  the  children  came  from  homes  in  which  both 
their  own  parents  were  present,  10  from  homes  in  which 
two  parents  were  present,  one  of  them  being  a  stepmother 
or  father,  and  only  7  from  definitely  "broken"  homes  in  the 
sense  that  neither  parent  was  present.  About  a  third  of 
the  mothers  "worked  out."  Only  4  of  the  fathers  had 
police  records.  "It  is  significant,"  the  report  points  out, 
"that  60  of  the  families  were  registered  by  one  or  more 
social  agencies  of  Baltimore  for  a  total  of  137  registrations, 
50  of  them  by  relief  societies." 

In  66  cases,  school  authorities  gave  no  reason  for  endorsing 
the  application  for  a  temporary  work  permit.  Among  the 
reasons  cited  in  the  remaining  cases  were,  "no  progress," 
"too  large  for  grade,"  "conduct  problem,"  "family  economic 
problem,"  "lazy,"  "cannot  get  in  vocational  school." 

Seventy-one  of  the  applications  were  granted.    Among  the 
reasons,   as  given  by  the  bureau  psychi- 
atrist, were,  "school  limit  reached,"  "out 
of  school  too  long  to  be  returned,"  "school 
not  equipped  to  train,"  "has  opportunity 
for    good    industrial    training."      Among 
the    reasons    for    refusing    permits    were, 
"capable   of    further    training,"    "reasons 
for   application   not  substantiated,"    "physical 
defect,"   "parents'    request,"   "no   prospect  of 
work,"   "mentally   incapable  of   adjusting  to 
industry." 

Six  months  after  the  date  of  the  last  appli- 
cation, a  survey  of  the  permit  cards  of  the 
group  gave  weekly  wage  information  for 
43.  The  average  was  $6.50,  and  ranged  from  two  dol- 


lars  "and  found"  to  twelve  dollars  weekly.  Thirteen 
of  the  1 8  occupational  groups  for  juveniles  listed  in  the 
United  States  census  were  represented  in  permits  granted  to 
the  group.  Eighteen  of  the  children  were  in  factories,  13 
in  clothing,  14  working  in  food  products  and  food  prepara- 
tion, 12  in  retail  business,  12  as  errand  boys  and  messengers, 
II  in  street  trades.  There  were  five  in  the  building  trades, 
four  listed  as  "laborers,"  three  in  domestic  service,  one  each 
in  laundry  and  clerical  positions,  and  two  "miscellaneous." 
Mr.  Gerlach,  in  his  report,  emphasizes  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  "hand-minded  child"  suffers  in  trying  to 
obtain  an  education  under  our  present  public  schol  system. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  study  that  an  average  of  220 
mentally  and  educationally  retarded  children  graduate  out  of 
the  schools  of  Baltimore  each  year  into  the  ranks  of  industry; 
graduate  as  academic  failures  and  without  much,  if  any,  specific 
training  which  will  assist  them  in  selling  their  services  to 
employers;  graduate  for  a  number  of  reasons  but  primarily 
because  of  a  mutual  unadjustment  between  themselves  and  the 
schools.  Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  in  surveying  the  retarded 
child  problem  in  Cincinnati,  finds  "failure  in  school  is  a  more 
compelling  motive  than  economic  pressure  in  sending  them  into 
industry,"  and  our  findings  corroborate  that  statement. 


THE  INFLUENCE  of  industrial  employment  upon  the 
normal  development  of  children  from  the  point  of  view  of 
educator,  physician,  psychiatrist,  labor  leader,  recreation  worker 
and  parental  guide  is  outlined  in  a  new  publication,  Child 
Labor,  made  up  of  a  sheaf  of  articles  from  The  American 
Child.  (Publication  No.  352,  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.)  Two  sections,  Play, 
the  Business  of  Childhood,  by  Weaver  Pangburgn,  and  Psycho- 
logical Hazards  of  the  Adolescent  in  Industry,  by  Dr.  Olive  A. 
Cooper,  are  particularly  interesting  in  themselves.  The  im- 
portance of  this  pamphlet  for  social  workers,  teachers  and 
others  especially  interested  in  the  child  labor  problem,  how- 
ever, lies  in  its  rounded  consideration  of  industrial  employment 
in  its  effect  on  "the  whole  child." 

BASING  his  conclusions  on  an  analysis  of  64  plants  in  10  states, 
Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  in  a  recently  published  study,  declares 
that  for  the  domestic  consumer  who  uses  500  kilowatt  hours 
of  electric  current  a  year,  the  cost  of  distribution  is  not  more 
than  one  and  one-half  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  On  the  basis  of 
this  study,  Mr.  Cooke,  a  nationally  known  consulting  engineer 
and  director  of  the  Giant  Power  Survey,  considers  it  proved 
that  five  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  is  the  highest  rate  that  can  be 
justified  in  this  country.  At  present,  the  average  rate  is  7.4 
cents,  and  the  highest  ranges  from  17  to  30  cents.  Mr.  Cooke 
states:  "If  the  implications  of  this  study  are  sound,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  power  industry  will  be  forced  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  to  set  fair  rates  for  domestic 
service — rates  far  below  those  which  now  obtain.  In  view 
of  the  very  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  typical  electric 
service  company  still  coming  from  domestic  consumers  it  is 
clear  that  the  required  readjustments  in  the  rate  schedules 
must  be  of  a  fundamental  character."  The  report  of  the 
study,  On  the  Cost  of  Distribution  of  Electricity  to  Domestic 
Consumers,  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  several  state  public  service  commissions, 
may  be  obtained  without  cost  by  addressing  the  author  at 
1520  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BROADENING  of  its  experiment  in  working  out  better 
technique  for  securing  and  maintaining  industrial  peace  will 


be  made  possible  for  the  American  Arbitration  Association 
through  the  opening  of  its  new  executive  headquarters  and'i 
arbitration  tribunals  at  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Luciusr 
R.  Eastman  is  president  of  the  association.  The  executive  staff.t 
besides  an  executive  and  a  general  secretary,  includes  a  group! 
of  experts  in  arbitrations,  education,  trades  relations,  public! 
relations  and  legal  research.  The  association  now  has  a  systemij 
of  arbitration  facilities  in  1,650  American  cities. 

FURTHER  facts  about  women  workers  in  Ohio  industries  I 
have  been  collected,  organized  and  published  by  the  Informa-l 
tion  Bureau  on  Women's  Work  (305  Commerce  Guardian 
Building,  Toledo),  which  last  year  published  a  notable  study 
of  the  wages  of  women  workers  (see  The  Survey,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1928,  page  226).  Under  the  leadership  of  Amy  Maher, 
who  edits  its  studies,  this  bureau  has  set  itself  the  task  of 
gathering  exact  information  about  women  wage-earners  as 
the  only  sure  basis  for  intelligent  legislation  and  reform  in  this 
field.  The  new  study  is  concerned  with  Ohio  Wage  Earners 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Textiles  and  Textile  Products,  1914-27. 
Textiles  were  chosen  for  the  study  because  "this  branch  of 
manufacturing  employs  the  largest  number  of  women:  a  monthly 
average  of  28,368.17  in  1927,  or  26.94  P"  cent  of  all  the 
wage-earning  women  in  the  state's  manufacturing  industries." 
It  gives  the  proportion  of  men  and  women;  median  wage 
rates;  average  annual  earnings;  fluctuations  of  employment; 
accidents,  for  all  textiles  and  textile  products  in  the  state, 
and  also  separately  for  the  men's  clothing  industry,  the  women's 
clothing  industry,  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  with  a  summary 
of  these  three  branches  of  Ohio  textiles.  There  are  also  sec- 
tions on  Cleveland  and  the  clothing  industry  and  on  Cincinnati 
and  the  men's  clothing  industry.  Like  the  report  last  year, 
this  study  is  a  model  of  painstaking  investigation,  of  scientific 
objectivity  and  of  the  type  of  organized  information  needed 
for  an  understanding  of  the  gains  and  lags  in  modern  in- 
dustrial life. 

A  NEW  HANDBOOK  on  trade  union  organization  methods, 
How  to  Organize:  a  Problem,  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America 
(311  South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Price,  10  cents). 
This  very  compact  and  practical  manual  is  concerned  less  with 
trade  union  history  and  philosophy  than  with  the  technique  of 
successful  organization.  Facing  honestly  the  discouraging  fact 
that  out  of  eight  and  a  half  million  women  wage-earners  only 
250,000  are  enrolled  in  unions,  the  writers  of  this  pamphlet 
have  considered  actual  organization  problems,  and  sought  to 
analyze  as  well  as  answer  some  of  the  fundamental  questions 
involved.  The  handbook,  which  grew  out  of  the  institute  on 
methods  of  organization  held  in  Kansas  City  in  1926,  should 
be  helpful  not  only  to  "those  who  are  responsible  for  organiz- 
ing women  in  their  trades,"  for  whom  it  was  originally  pre- 
pared, but  also  for  social  workers  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  special  problems  of  wage-earning  women  and  for  students 
of  these  problems. 

FOLLOWING  the  conference  on  employer-employe  relation- 
ships in  the  home,  held  in  Washington  in  November  (see  The 
Survey,  November  15,  page  222),  a  permanent  committee  has 
been  organized  to  carry  forward  the  program  of  research  and 
experiment  decided  on  at  that  meeting.  Amey  E.  Watson  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Occupations,  Philadelphia,  is  director  anr 
acting  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Hildegarde  Kneeland 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  secretary.  A  mimeo- 
graphed report  of  the  findings  committee  of  the  conference  is 
now  available,  as  well  as  a  "summary  of  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions and  objectives  of  the  conference,"  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Watson. 


COMMUNITIES 


An  Adventure  in  Living  and  Leisure 


By  MARGARET  SAWYER 


ETING  itself  proudly  above  the  mists  of  the  North 
River,     the    new    clubhouse     of    the    American 
Woman's  Association   has  just   opened   its   doors. 
A  pioneer  on  West  Fifty-seventh   Street,  beyond 
Eighth  Avenue,  it  stands  above  the  surrounding 
buildings  of  an  older   New  York,   itself  a  symbol  of  the 
new  day  that  the  business  woman  sees  breaking  along  her 
horizon. 

The  woman  who  works  has  been  the  subject  of  thoughtful 
attention  ever  since  she  began  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
churn  and  needle  and  find  her  way  into  store  and  school 
and  factory.  Books  and  articles  have  been  written  about 
her,  and  many  plans  have  been  made  for  her.  But  as  she 
has  strengthened  her  economic  position  she  has  shown  an 
inclination  to  work  out  her  own  social  salvation.  She  has 
joined  with  other  professional  women  in  small  groups  where 
those  of  similar  interests  have  met  and  exchanged  ideas. 
University  women  have  had  their  organizations  and  the 
women  of  different  political  parties  have  had  theirs.  Women 
have  organized  to  better  their  own  working  conditions  and 
to  change  the  laws  governing  the  status  of  others.  Today 
the  American  Woman's  Association  has  drawn  together  a 
large  group  of  women  of  differing  professional  and  business 
interests  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  they  will  be  able  to 
get  from  this  close  association.  Such  a  movement  with  such 
a  group  could  only  come  from 
within,  and  it  has.  Fostered 
by  professional  and  business 
women,  such  as  Miss  Harriet 
Sheppard,  Miss  Thalia  Brown, 
Miss  Virginia  Kirkus,  holding 
responsible  positions  with  large 
banking,  radio,  and  publishing 
houses,  Miss  Helen  Walker,  an 
editor,  Miss  Edna  Brezee,  in 
promotion  work,  and  Miss 
Florence  Grant,  a  librarian,  and 
with  the  dynamic  personality  of 
Miss  Anne  Morgan  leading,  the 
American  Woman's  Association, 
with  a  membership  today  of  five 
thousand,  has  through  its  own 
efforts  and  without  endowment 
raised  the  necessary  funds  to 
launch  this  clubhouse.  To  make 
it  possible  for  the  clubhouse  to 
continue  on  this  self-supporting 
basis  it  is  necessary  to  rent  some 
of  its  1,250  rooms  to  non- 
members,  to  maintain  a  number 
of  rooms  for  out-of-town  tran- 
sients and  to  offer  the  use  of 


The  new  clubhouse  of  the  American  Woman's  Associa- 
tion provides  a  varied  life  from  swimming  to  theatricals 


the  club  facilities,  committee  and  entertainment  rooms, 
assembly  rooms,  gymnasium,  and  so  on,  to  non-members. 
•But  the  ideal  of  the  association  is  a  future  with  a  member- 
ship large  enough  so  that  members  and  their  guests  alone 
will  be  the  ones  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities,  including 
the  living  accommodations. 

Women  will  find  here  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
varied  interests.  The  professional  and  business  woman  has 
been  busy  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  convincing  the 
world  that  she  it  such  a  woman.  Now  that  the  world  has 
accepted  her  on  that  basis,  she  is  turning  to  ways  of  in- 
creasing her  value,  both  for  her  own  satisfaction  as  an 
individual,  and  to  better  fill  her  professional  needs. 

A  professional  life  is  a  busy  one.  This  is  not  a  club  for 
the  comparatively  idle  city  and  suburban  woman,  who  is 
interested  merely  in  a  lunching  place  between  shops  or  trains. 
But  it  is  to  be  a  spot  where  the  woman  employed  in 
exacting  and  responsible  work  during  the  day  may  find  a 
home  and  spend  her  leisure  in  such  ways  as  her  soul  desires, 
and  find  other  congenial  souls  traveling  the  same  road. 
Perhaps  she  would  like  to  sketch  a  little,  or  model  in  clay; 
there  will  be  a  group  of  amateurs  like  herself,  who  are 
being  led  gently  to  exercise  their  fingers  and  their  eyes. 
Perhaps  she  cherishes  an  undeveloped  love  of  music;  there 
will  be  a  class  in  musical  appreciation,  where  she  can  find 

out  just  why  it  is  she  likes 
Debussy  and  is  indifferent  to 
mammy  songs. 

The  association  wishes  above 
all  things  to  sponsor  only  those 
activities  that  support  themselves 
through  the  interest  of  the 
members.  If  no  one  shows  a 
desire  to  hear  chamber  music, 
there  will  be  no  chamber  music. 
If  the  club  players  should  not  be 
patronized,  there  will  be  no  more 
little  theater.  The  members  feel 
very  strongly  that  they  should 
never  be  put  in  the  position  of 
supporting  an  activity  merely 
because  the  association  is  behind 
it,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  stand 
by  the  association.  The  thing 
that  does  not  meet  an  expressed 
need  will  be  the  thing  that  is 
discarded. 

The  association  does  not,  of 
course,  attempt  the  instruction 
of  the  professional.  For  it  is  a 
club  where  the  professional  comes 
already  trained.  But  those  small 
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flowers  of  talent  that  most  of  us  find  so  little  time  for  in 
the  busy  days  will  be  urged  to  put  out  a  few  early  petals, 
and  perhaps  to  bloom  quite  briskly. 

For  other  women,  there  is  a  greater  appeal  in  group 
activities.  They  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are 
bettering  the  living  conditions  in  the  Bronx,  or  investigating 
the  working  hours  of  milliners.  There  will  be  opportunities 
for  these  group-minded  individuals  to  find  others  like  them- 
selves who  want  to  engage  in  the  same  activities.  The 
woman  who  enjoys  nothing  better  than  a  committee  will 
find  much  of  her  sort  of  food. 

And  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  to  play.  The 
clubhouse  provides  card  rooms,  with  special  evenings  for 
bridge;  evenings  of  entertainment,  when  talented  members 
will  be  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  for  the  delectation 
of  the  audience.  There  is  a  gymnasium  and  a  beautiful 
green  and  flame-colored  swimming-pool.  With  modern  and 
attractive  facilities,  the  association  feels  that  the  recreation 
it  offers  its  members  will  give  opportunities  to  many. 

The  business  woman  finds  it  easy  to  meet  other  women 
of  her  own  group,  but  here  in  this  club  she  is  given  the 
opportunity  for  friendly  contact  with  women  doing  work 
that  differs  from  her  own.  Young  women,  both  those  who 
live  in  the  clubhouse  and  the  larger  number  who  will  be 
drawn  to  it  by  the  club  activities,  will  find  the  acquaintance 
with  older  and  more  established  women  helpful  to  them  in 
many  ways.  Older  women,  who  have  perhaps  drifted  away 
from  stimulating  contacts,  will  find  here  a  renewal  of 
community  life.  And  the  great  rank  and  file  of  business 
women  may  pick  from  the  offerings  of  the  association  just 
what  appeals  to  their  definite  needs,  and  perhaps  find  here 
something  for  needs  yet  unrealized. 

For  this  community  life  of  the  business  woman  the  club- 
house is  admirably  equipped.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the 


offices  and   the   brilliantly   colorful   auditorium,   with   stagJ 
arranged  for  theatricals  and  walls  treated  for  the  hanging  ofl 
pictures.  At  present  there  is  an  exhibit  of  members'  paintings! 
adding  to  the  gay  effect.    On  the  mezzanine  is  the  cafeteria 
open  to  the  public,  and  a  group  of  charming  informal  din- 
ing-rooms  and   sitting-rooms.      The  second   floor,  with   the 
exception   of   the   members'   dining-rooms,   where  guests   of 
members  and  house  guests  are  also  accommodated,  is  open  to 
non-members.       Here    are    rooms    available    for   committee 
meetings,    luncheons,    dinners,    small    dances;    an    exquisite 
music  room,  a  North  African  room,  filled  with  the  exotic 
charm  of  Morocco,  and  a  cool  and  pleasant  garden  patio. 
The  third  floor  is  given  over  to  members,  with  a  library, 
writing-  and  card-rooms. 

Here  non-resident  members  may  make  use  of  the  quiet 
room.  Here  they  may  find  dressing-rooms,  equipped  with 
baths  and  lockers,  available  for  their  use.  Roof  gardens 
and  solaria  increase  the  comfort  of  the  light  airy  bedrooms 
and  suites.  There  are  also  rooms  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
transients,  and  out-of-town  women  in  the  city  for  business 
or  pleasure  are  welcome.  There  are  two  laundries.  On  one 
of  the  upper  floors  are  sound-proof  rooms  which  may  be  used 
for  music  practice,  or  where  the  amateur  musician  may 
enjoy  her  own  efforts. 

The  woman  in  business  cannot  find  every  spiritual  ne- 
cessity of  living  either  in  her  office  or  in  the  small  apartment 
she  calls  home.  She  must  build  other  resources  to  make  pos- 
sible for  herself  the  rounded  life  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
City  existence  tends  to  be  a  scattered  existence,  and  to 
counteract  the  vigor  of  such  a  tendency,  an  equally  vigorous 
effort  must  be  made  in  the  direction  of  unity  of  living. 
The  American  Woman's  Association  is  making  that  gesture 
and  feels  that  through  this  cooperative  effort  of  its  members 
it  will  achieve  success. 


From  Americanization  to  Adult  Education 


By  ROBERT  T.  HILL 


WHEN    the    recent    eleventh    annual    confer- 
ence of  the  Minnesota  Council  of  American- 
ization was  held  in  Minneapolis  these  three 
questions  were  debated :  Should  the  organiza- 
tion continue  as  a  Council  of  Americaniza- 
tion?   Should  it  merge  with  the  Adult  Education  Section 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Education  Association  ?    Should  it 
reorganize  as  an  independent  Council  on  Adult  Education? 
After  a  very  interesting  discussion,  without  a  dissenting  vote 
the  first  and  second  questions  were  decided  in  the  negative, 
and  action  was  taken  to  change  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  Minnesota  Council  on  Adult  Education.    The 
new  officers  were  accordingly  instructed  to  build  next  year's 
program  to  meet  appropriately  the  implications  contained  in 
this  more  inclusive  name. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Minnesota  Council  of 
Americanization  epitomizes  briefly  the  rapid  current  drift 
away  from  "Americanization"  to  "adult  education."  Though 
the  Adult  Education  Department  of  the  National  Education 
Association  was  originally  organized  in  1924  as  an  im- 
migrant education  department  by  those  concerned  primarily 


with  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant,  and  with 
primary  education  for  native-born  illiterates,  yet  at  the 
recent  Cleveland  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education  during  the  sessions  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Education  Association,  "Amer- 
icanization" as  such  had  no  formal  place  on  the  program. 
Education  for  the  foreign-born,  if  referred  to  at  all,  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  library  extension  service, 
evening  schools  and  other  forms  of  extension  education  for 
adults.  "Immigrant  Education"  now  forms  one  section  of 
the  recently  reorganized  department. 

All  this  indicates  fundamental  changes  which  have  been 
occurring  within  recent  years.  Specialized  forms  of  educa- 
tion for  adults,  such  as  elementary  education  for  literacy  and 
education  for  the  foreign-born,  are  going  through  processes 
of  adjustment  and  readjustment.  They  are  no  longer  "war- 
babies"  but  lusty  children  in  the  educational  nursery. 

Most  of  the  numerous  public  and  private  organizations 
and  agencies  which  five  or  ten  years  ago  were  concerned 
with  Americanization  or  immigrant  education  and  which 
now  remain,  "feel  the  urge"  to  transform  their  interests 
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and  efforts  into  some  kind  of  adult  educa- 
tion. Experience  proves  that  there  is  much 
in  common  between  these  particularized 
forms  of  education  and  education  for  adults 
in  general  and  that  increasing  educational 
stability  and  soundness  depends  upon  relat- 
ing particularized  or  specialized  forms  of 
education  to  other  stronger  educational  cur- 
rents. Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
those  divisions  of  State  Departments  of 
Education  concerned  with  education  among 
the  foreign-born  have  been  changed,  as  in 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  to 
Departments  or  Divisions  on  Adult  Educa- 
tion. The  Division  of  Adult  Education  of 
the  State  Education  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, receiving  considerable  impetus  from 
Americanization  in  that  state,  now  includes 
within  its  organization  a  bureau  on  im- 
migrant education  alongside  other  bureaus 
on  parental  education  and  advocational 


Drawing  by  Abby   E.   Underwood 


In  adult  education  classes  men  and  women  gather  informally  in  easy  chairs  around 
the  discussion  table  which  has  replaced  the  stiff  rows  of  school  desks 


education.    That    is    to    say,    there    is    a 
certain   merging   between   various    forms    of    education    for 
adults  under  public  auspices  under  the  general  caption  of 
adult  education. 

Relatively  few  of  the  state  and  local  "Americanization" 
societies,  leagues,  associations,  councils  and  so  on  which  were 
much  in  vogue  a  few  years  since  are  still  alive  or  active. 
The  patriotic  motive  which  brought  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions into  being  has  been  softened  by  time,  by  the  advent  of 
new  popular  interests  and  by  a  more  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  a  propagandistic,  speeded-up,  intensified  program 
of  "Americanizing  the  foreigner"  is  not  wholly  in  keeping 
with  sound  educational  principles  and  practice.  Moreover, 
public  educational  responsibility  has  been  emphasized  suffi- 
ciently to  encourage  public  educational  authorities,  through 
the  development  of  properly  equipped,  directed  and  organ- 
ized evening  schools  and  day  classes  to  meet  the  needs  of 
foreign-born  men  and  women  as  well  as  others.  On  the 
other  hand  a  few  local  Americanization  leagues  or  associa- 
tions survive  because  of  their  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and 
constructive  social  and  educational  programs. 

In  short  it  may  be  said  that  Americanization  has  changed, 
in  spirit,  content  and  procedure  so  that  it  now  conforms 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  principle  with  other  current  move- 
ments for  the  education  of  adults;  and  as  far  as  formal 
education  is  concerned,  it  has  even  changed  its  name.  Al- 
though Americanization  has  moved  on  into  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, abandoning  impediments  of  the  past  and  emerging  into 
the  general  stream  and  movement  of  education  for  adults, 
it  is  just  as  much  a  reality  as  ever.  Adult  education  of  any 
sort  has  vitality  only  in-so-far  as  it  meets  the  special  needs 
of  the  various  groups  of  adults  in  particular  and  in  specialized 
ways,  whether  these  groups  be  native  or  foreign  born, 
ignorant  or  cultured,  educated  or  uneducated,  trained  or 
untrained.  And  in  American  communities  special  forms  of 
education  for  adults  of  foreign  birth  are  peculiarly  necessary, 
because  America  has  been  and  is  an  immigrant  country. 

There  is  a  danger  that,  with  the  merging  of  Americaniza- 
tion or  immigrant  education  with  adult  education,  it  may 
— but  not  necessarily — lose  a  certain  sense  of  direction  and 
sympathetic  approach,  inherent  qualities  which  have  hereto- 
fore made  it  effective  and  which  must  continue  to  be 


regarded  as  fundamental,  if  adult  immigrant  education  is 
to  continue  as  an  instrumentality  for  broad  social  service. 
By  the  shifts  in  position  indicated  Americanization  and  im- 
migrant education  are  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  the 
larger  movement  of  education  for  adults  particularly  in-so- 
far  as  public  educational  responsibility  is  concerned.  These 
changes  were  not  unexpected.  They  were  forecast  several 
years  since  by  those  in  touch  with  various  forms  of  educa- 
tion among  adults.  Their  incorporation  within  adult  educa- 
tion along  with  elementary  education  for  native  literacy, 
evening  schools,  rural  education  and  other  kindred  forms 
of  educational  service  emphasize  the  vitality  and  significance 
of  education  for  adults  in  its  broad  aspects.  The  report  of 
a  special  commission  appointed  by  ex-Governor  Smith  of 
New  York  to  study  the  subject  of  financing  education  in 
cities,  lays  down  as  one  of  the  minimum  requirements  for 
which  state  aid  should  be  provided,  special  quotas  for 
teachers  of  immigrants.  And  other  states  with  large 
numbers  of  the  foreign-born  face  a  like  responsibility  in 
providing  particularized  forms  of  adult  education  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  their  foreign-born  population. 

The  Planning  Foundation 

By  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 

POPULATION  does  not  wait  for  experiment.  It  floods 
in,  with  its  cargo  of  needs  and  demands,  and  room 
must  be  found  for  unloading  the  freight.  The  cities, 
crowded  until  they  gasp  for  breath,  are  asking,  Where  will 
it  go?  Will  it  have  to  be  shifted?  What  will  the  costs 
be?  How  can  we  meet  them?  To  answer  these  questions 
they  are  turning  to  city  planning.  Is  city  planning  equipped 
to  give  the  proper  reply? 

America  is  a  city  nation,  and  upon  the  progress  of  the 
cities  depends  the  progress  of  the  country.  City  progress 
relates  to  a  multitude  of  elements,  but  underlying  everything 
is  the  necessity  for  planned  growth.  The  experience  of 
cities  themselves  is  the  proof  of  this  statement.  Yet  of  all 
the  factors  which  influence  modern  life,  city  planning  has 
received  the  least  constructive  study. 

This  country  is  equipped  with  institutions  which  specialize 


on  industry,  health,  education,  social  relations,  religion,  and 
the  fine  arts.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  wealth  been 
so  generous  in  its  support  of  such  institutions.  But  our 
national  foresight  has  not  included  among  them  an  agency 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  which  underlie  the  physical 
and  structural  growth  of  the  country. 

When  in  the  I  goo's  the  movement  for  better  city  planning 
began  to  gather  headway  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
cities'  congested  populations  and  movement  were  recognized 
as  appalling  enough  to  demand  at  least  the  establishment 
of  a  central  forum  for  their  discussion  and  formulation.  In 
1910  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  was  organ- 
ized. As  the  planning  interests  of  the  country  expanded, 
the  Conference  became  the  center  for  research  advice  and 
information  to  the  extent  of  its  limited  financial  resources. 

But  there  is  no  easy  solution  for  these  grave  municipal 
problems,  and  the  necessity  for  an  adequately  equipped  central 
organization  devoted  solely  to  the  study  and  guidance  of 
city  and  regional  planning  in  the  United  States  has  been 
increasingly  apparent,  and  the  lack  increasingly  felt. 
Frederick  J.  Keppel,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
in  his  annual  report  for  1928,  points  out  that  each  year's 
experience  "reinforces  the  conviction  that  additional  founda- 
tions are  needed,  particularly  of  relatively  limited  objective, 
and  not  necessarily  of  large  capitalization";  and  quoting 
from  his  annual  report  of  1926,  Mr.  Keppel  specifies  among 
other  requirements  studies  in  rural  life,  in  recreation,  and 
in  town  and  regional  planning. 

It  was  proposed,  therefore,  in  1928,  to  erect  a  Planning 
Foundation  to  expand  the  service  program  already  operated 
by  the  Conference,  and  with  the  larger  resources  of  such 
a  Foundation  increase  the  services  of  the  Conference  in 


LANDMARKS  IN  AMERICAN  CITY  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
1683    William  Penn  plans  Philadelphia. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

1733    Oglethorpe  plans  Savannah  with  42  parks. 
1791     L'Enf  ant  plans  the  Gty  of  Washington. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

1811    Manhattan  Island  planned  up  to  Harlem. 
1854    Central  Park,  the  first  landscape  park  in  America,  laid  out  in 

New  York. 
1893    Chicago  plans  World's  Fair  Grounds  and  buildings. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
1907    Hartford  organizes  the  first  city  planning  commission  in  the 

United  States. 

1909  The  Burnham  Plan  of  Chicago  published,  and  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  established. 

1909  A  course  in  City  Planning  begun  at  Harvard. 

1910  National  Conference  on  Gty  Planning  organized. 

1914  Massachusetts  makes  planning  commissions  mandatory  in  all 
cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

1916  New  York  adopts  the  first  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance  in 
America. 

1919  American  Institute  of  Architects  forms  Committee  on  Gty,  Com- 
munity and  Regional  Planning. 

1921  Secretary  Hoover,  Department  of  Commerce,  forms  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning. 

1921  The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  sponsors  plan- 
ning and  zoning. 

1922  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Gty  Planning  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  publishes  its  Standard  State  Zoning 
Enabling  Act. 

1923  American  Society  of  Gvil  Engineers  forms  Division  of  City 
Planning. 

1925  The  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  established 
by  act  of  Congress. 

1927  Advisory  Committee  on  Gty  Planning  and  Zoning,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  publishes  Standard  City  Planning  En- 
abling Act. 

1929    The  Planning  Foundation  of  America  incorporated. 


proportion  to  the  planning  needs  of  the  country.   As  a  result! 
the  Planning  Foundation  of  America  has  come  into  existences 
The    Planning   Foundation   of   America   will    not    teach! 
people    how   to   pave   streets   or   build    private    houses   andl 
city  halls.     It  will   not   instruct  them   how   to  finance  thel 
acquirement  of  parks,  or  the  enlargement  of  water  supply! 
systems.     Capable   agencies    exist    for    these   purposes.    The 
Foundation's  object  is  to  bring  together  the  facts,   figures 
and  experiences  of  city  and  regional  planning,  wherever  they 
exist,  study  them,  coordinate  them,  and  place  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public  as  authoritative  planning  guides.   When 
the  problems  of  city  planning  are  so  treated  the  movement 
for  orderly   city   growth   will    reach    its   goal   on    a   sound 
economical  basis. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst 
is  for  the  third  time  tendering  its  hospitality  to  the  Federation 
of  American  Branches  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society  for 
a  school  in  folk  dancing  August  19-21,  "to  bring  together  in 
a  congenial  community  all  those  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  who  are  interested  in  the  folk  dance  movement, 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  together  two  weeks  of  dancing,  singing 
and  recreation."  Founded  by  Cecil  Sharp  in  1911,  to  disseminate 
a  knowledge  of  English  folk  dances,  folk-music  and  singing 
games,  and  to  encourage  the  practise  of  them  in  their  traditional 
forms,  the  organization  soon  had  branches  throughout  the 
English  speaking  world.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  Susan  H.  Gilman,  159  East 
32  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  ALLEGANY  SCHOOL  of  Natural  History  will  enter 
upon  its  third  season  on  July  5  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks. 
Conducted  by  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Museum  and  the 
University  of  Buffalo  in  Allegany  State  Park,  the  school  was 
established  to  meet  the  need  for  outdoor  training  and  experience 
in  natural  history,  to  supplement  the  conventional  lecture  room 
and  laboratory  instruction  in  botany,  zoology,  physical  geog- 
raphy and  geology,  as  commonly  offered  in  city  schools  and  in 
colleges.  Students  and  staff  live  in  the  midst  of  wild  nature. 
Whatever  experience  is  gained  in  the  environment  of  the  park 
should  enable  the  student  to  continue  work  along  similar  lines 
in  other  places.  Teachers  in  public  schools  and  colleges,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  had  little  opportunity  for  field  studies, 
university  and  college  students,  scout  and  camp  leaders  of 
various  kinds,  young  and  amateur  naturalists,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  nature  work  of  museums,  public  forests  and  parks 
should  find  in  this  outdoor  school  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  experience  and  advance  their  training. 

THE  REGIONAL  PLAN  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs 
has  published  Volume  8  of  its  survey  on  Physical  Conditions 
and  Public  Services,  including  chapters  on  Sewerage  and  Refuse 
Disposal  Problems,  and  Prisons  and  Hospitals.  The  deplorable 
inadequacy  of  the  systems  of  sewage  and  refuse  disposal  now 
in  use  is  reviewed,  and  constructive  recommendations  for  the 
future  outlined.  Among  the  recommendations  are  a  city-wide 
disposal  and  treatment  system  to  provide  for  the  daily  dis- 
charge into  waterways  of  over  a  billion  gallons  of  sewage, 
and  the  installation  of  incinerators  for  garbage  and  rubbish. 
The  report  finds,  with  few  exceptions,  crowded,  antiquated, 
insanitary  prison  buildings,  menacing  not  only  the  health  and 
morals,  but  the  very  lives  of  their  inmates. 
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Books  in 
Our  Alcove 

What  We  Do  and  Why 

MOTIVES  OF  MEN,  by  George  A.   Coe.    Scribner's.    265  pp.     Price  $2.25 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MOTIVES    OF    MEN    is    essentially    an    inspira- 
tional book,  but  it  is  so  on  the  basis  of  a  rich 
content.     Primarily    inquiring    into    the    motives 
that  keep  men  going  and  direct  their  daily  lives 
in  small  things  and  in  large  ones,  the  ultimate 
>urpose  is  to  aid  the  complicated  search  of  a  soul  to  find  itself 
amid  the  bewildering  calls  of  the  modern  more  or  less  organ- 
zed  bedlam.    Modern  psychology  asserts  in  authoritative  voice 
that  motive  and  its  expression  in  occupation  overlap;  what  we 
do  and  why  we  do  it  must  be  on  speaking  terms.    Both  aspects 
are  here  represented,  the  first  very  engagingly  in  an  imaginary 
meeting  of  the  Psychological  Sodality  at  which  the  Sphinx  of 
ancient  Egypt  quizzes  the  varieties  of  psychologists  who  now 
claim  to  present  an  answer  to  the  riddle  of  life.    The  Sphinx 
retires    with    less    enlightenment    than    confusion    to    another 
thousand  years  of  reflective  brooding.    But  the  practical  reader 
must    go    back    to    his    job    with    such    understanding    as    he 
can  gather. 

It  is  however  rather  on  the  practical  side  of  enlarging  the 
motives  operative  in  human  affairs  that  the  book  makes  its 
major  appeal  to  the  interest  of  social  workers.  Here  the  in- 
quiry takes  the  form  of  surveying  the  influence  exercised  by 
:he  social  bondage  of  convention  and  tradition  upon  the  minds 
of  its  subjects,  what  it  has  all  done  to  alter  and  stabilize,  as 
well  as  confuse  the  motives  of  men ;  what  it  means  to  have  an 
industrialized,  mechanized,  modernized  set  of  motives,  as  well 
as  how  we  came  by  them.  The  purpose  of  this  book  may  well 
)e  to  cultivate  that  reflective  habit  of  mind  so  that  men  in 
their  activities  will  not  only  feel  the  urge  of  progress  but 
sense  of  its  direction;  or  to  use  the  familiar  phrase,  that 
they  may  be  less  absorbed  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  "on  the 
way"  than  in  knowing  where  they  are  going. 

JOSEPH  JASTROW 
New  York  City 

Medieval  Medicine 

DEVILS,    DRUGS    AND    DOCTORS,    by    Howard    W.    Haggard,    M.D. 
Harpers,    405  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  "story  of  the  science  of  healing  from  medicine  man 
to  doctor"  is  divided  into  six  parts  entitled:    The  Conquest 
of  Death  at  Birth;  The  Story  of  Anesthesia;   The  Progress  of 
Surgery;    the  Passing  of  Plague   and   Pestilence;    The    Heal- 
ng  Art;    Medicine  Through  the  Ages. 

The  reviewer  has  found  few  books  as  large  as  this  in 
which  the  author  could  avoid  the  accusation  of  "padding." 
This  is  especially  true  of  certain  biographies  of  recent  date. 
But  Dr.  Haggard  apparently  has  so  much  material  arailable 
that,  if  anything,  he  scarcely  can  expand  his  presentation  as 
much  as  he  or  his  reader  would  like.  The  book  simply  teems 
with  the  most  interesting  subject  matter  which  has  appeared 
in  the  field  of  medical  history.  The  illustrations  are  especially 
;ood.  Hogarth  and  Hans  Holbein  have  been  drawn  upon 
liberally. 
The  reviewer  has  always  felt  that  the  Middle  Ages  held  less 


This  etching  by  Daumier,  showing  a  midwife  and  her 
sign,  is  one  of  the  150  illustrations  from  Devils,  Drugs 
and  Doctors,  by  Howard  W .  Haggard,  M.D.,  Harpers,  $5 

of  the  romance  of  medicine  than  ancient  times.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  upon  the  Middle  Ages  that  most  writers  draw,  possibly 
because  the  practices  then  were  so  striking  and  so  much  slap- 
stick humor  was  used  by  the  cartoonist.  All  this  is  appealing 
literary  material.  In  the  present  book,  all  situations  are 
brought  up  to  date,  at  any  rate. 

The  book  ought  to  be  very  popular.  It  is  meaty;  it  is  well 
written  and  easily  read;  the  subject  matter  is  striking  and 
frequently  of  popular  appeal,  especially  the  material  on  child- 
birth and  sex,  with  particular  emphasis  on  prostitution  and  the 
venereal  disease  problem.  This  is  entirely  in  line  with  the 
popular  taste,  if  highly  press-agented  best-sellers  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  clue. 

A  good  book,  well  worth  anybody's  reading,  and  best  of  all, 
the  material  is  accurate  and  sound.  Congratulations  to  the 
author,  from  another  admirer  of  that  great  teacher  of  med- 
ical history,  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing,  who  has  aroused  in  many 
a  physician  a  lasting  interest  in  the  rise  of  the  healing  art 

HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL,  M.D. 

Teachers  College,  New  York  City 

Intelligent  Sex  Education 

SEX    AND    YOUTH,    by    Sherwood    Eddy.     Doubteday,    Doran.     331    pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"\^OUTH  has  been  developing  from  time  immemorial  out  of 
J.  infancy  and  into  maturity.  Never,  however,  has  youth 
been  more  conscious  of  its  own  existence  and  more  solicitous 
concerning  the  factors  entering  into  its  nature  and  their  sig- 
nificance. There  appears  to  be  stressed  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  transformation  of  youth  arises  from  sexual  de- 
velopment; and  the  youth  of  this  generation  desires  to  know 
what  sex  means,  personally  and  socially.  And  it  is  willing  to 
erfter  into  experimental  investigation  regarding  various  pressing 
questions  concerning  when,  where  and  how  it  acts. 

Sherwood  Eddy,  through  very  definite  contact  with  numer- 
ous student  groups  in  forums  and  less  public  conferences,  has 
sought  to  penetrate  and  analyze  the  problems  admitted  and  dis- 
cussed by  college  students.  He  has  aimed  to  throw  light  upon 
the  meanings  of  the  present  day  larger  freedoms  and  their 
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relationships  to  social  responses  and  religious  experiences.  One 
might  criticize  the  lack  of  definite  personal  contribution  by  the 
author,  but  such  criticism  is  forestalled  by  his  own  admission 
of  the  number  and  richness  of  quotations  as  purposeful  to 
offer  youth  a  brief  source-book  of  authoritative  opinions. 

The  author  is  not  arrogant  in  advice,  but  somewhat  humble 
in  offering  suggestions.  There  pervades  at  all  times  a  simple, 
frank,  honest  and  wholesome  quality  which  is  not  likely  to 
antagonize  even  the  most  radical  adolescent.  One  senses 
throughout  the  desire  to  present  a  balanced  and  fair  state- 
ment of  adolescent  sex  problems,  so  as  to  aid  youth  in  straight 
thinking  and  in  self-emancipation  from  outworn  traditional 
taboos.  There  is  no  blinking  or  hesitation  in  facing  the  facts 
of  modern  life,  and  there  is  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
alterations  in  modern  thinking  from  the  ancient  concepts  of 
sex,  women,  chastity  and  venereal  diseases. 

The  weakness  of  the  volume  lies  in  its  emotional  tone, 
though  possibly  this  may  be  defended  in  a  volume  designed 
to  reach  adolescents.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  at  times 
to  allow  emotionalism  to  crystallize  in  preachiness.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  natural  outcome  of  a  viewpoint  which  finds  a  common 
basis  of  sex  and  religion  in  a  complete  and  fulfilled  life. 

The  book  has  a  definite  value  for  students  who  are  un- 
familiar with  more  scientific  books  dealing  with  sex  and  for 
those  who  have  trends  towards  shyness  and  self-consciousness. 
There  is  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness,  however,  for  club  lead- 
ers, Sunday  school  teachers,  directors  of  camps  and  of  groups 
which  serve  late  adolescents.  The  book  throughout  is  char- 
acterized by  sincerity,  honesty  and  religious  spirit. 

New  York  City  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Coolness  and  Heat 

SEX  IN  CIVILIZATION,  edited  by  V.  P.  Calverton  and  S.  D.  Schmal- 
hausen,  with  an  introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis.  The  Macaitlay  Company. 
719  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  IMPURITANS,  by  Harvey  Wickham.  Lincoln  McVeagh.  The  Dial 
Press.  296  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"/'~"\NLY  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us,"  says  Havelock 
V_x  Ellis  in  the  introduction  to  the  ambitious  symposium  of 
Sex  in  Civilization,  "has  sex  begun  to  be  observed  as  a  part 
of  nature,  with  the  same  respect  as  other  parts,  and  also  with 
the  same  coolness  and  thoroughness,  and  even  today  that  method 
probably  seems  rather  strange  and  uncomfortable  to  most 
people." 

There  seems  no  reason  to  believe,  Mr.  Ellis  feels,  that  in 
studying  sex  in  civilization,  whatever  the  differences  at  special 
points  may  be,  we  are  doing  anything  very  different  from  what 
we  do  when  we  study  sex  outside  civilization,  "civilization"  of 
course,  meaning  the  system  of  living  we  accept  for  ourselves. 
We  may  even  find  that  among  those  special  differences  are 
some  which  indicate  a  superiority  of  the  savage  in  the  arts 
of  love.  What  we  might  hope  to  gain,  however,  is  objective 
understanding  in  a  dark  country  which  has  been  lit  only  by 
the  uncertain  candles  of  individual  experience  and  reaction. 

The  thirty-two  papers  which  compose  this  symposium  are 
courageous  forays  into  this  unknown  land.  Inevitably  their 
ways  are  diverse  and  uneven.  As  the  editors  themselves  de- 
clare in  their  preface,  sex  in  civilization  as  a  form  of  social 
evolution  still  remains  to  be  studied.  This  volume  aims  to 
do  several  things  in  fulfillment  of  that  need:  to  emphasize  the 
enormous  importance  of  modern  psychology  in  understanding 
people  as  individuals,  and,  further,  to  devise  a  kind  of  psycho- 
sociological  technique  which  will  illumine  the  indissoluble  re- 
lationship between  individuals  and  their  society.  Its  aim  is 
wide  and  its  company  catholic — lawyer,  poet,  feminist,  sociol- 
ogist, psychologist,  psychiatrists  Freudian,  anti-Freudian,  non- 
Freudian,  and  so  on  rub  elbows  democratically.  The  plan  of 
the  volume  runs  from  the  consideration  of  sex  through  the 
ages,  the  role  of  sex  in  behavior,  sex  and  psycho-sociology,  sex 
and  psychoanalysis,  and  the  clinical  aspects  of  sex  to  sex  in 
poetry  and  fiction.  Most  of  it  is  written  in  language  which 
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does  not  require  a  technical  background  of  psychology  or  sex 
ology,  though  a  few  of  the  papers  are  hard  sledding  for  th 
uninitiated  and  several  pre-suppose  more  than  ordinary  freedor 
of  mind  and  emotion. 

In  a  list  of  authors  which  includes  such  incongruous  name 
as  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  and  William  McDougall,  Charlott 
Perkins  Gilman,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay,  Phyllis  Blancharc 
Ira  S.  Wile,  Margaret  Sanger,  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Rober 
Briffault,  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  and  Bernard  Glueck  (t 
mention  less  than  half  of  the  roster)  it  would  be  a  captiou 
reader  who  would  not  find  considerable  to  illumine  his  think 
ing,  and  possibly  an  unusual  reader  who  will  not  find  some 
thing  a  little  strange  and  uncomfortable.  What  the  papers  hav< 
in  common  is  a  serious  and  honest  attempt  to  understand  our 
selves.  As  a  collection  they  are  a  significant  witness  of  thi 
progress  at  which  we  are  aiming  by  a  score  of  different  meth- 
ods; and  an  even  more  significant  witness  of  the  start  w< 
already  have  made  toward  "coolness  and  thoroughness"  i 
regarding  sex. 

Such  an  attitude  of  coolness  and  thoroughness  is  conspicuou 
by  its  absence  in  Harvey  Wickham's  The  Impuritans.  Thi 
is  a  smart  and,  to  my  mind,  a  silly  book,  a  sort  of  a  slummin 
tour  in  recent  literature,  finding  especial  occasion  for  contemp- 
tuous derision  in  the  work  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  Havelock  Ellis 
Cabell,  Proust,  James  Joyce,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Sherwooi 
Anderson  and  Carl  Van  Vechten.  Whether  one  admires  o 
deplores  the  works  of  these  authors,  it  is  hard  to  find  enlighten 
ment  or  even  entertainment  in  the  smug  innuendoes  of  Mr 
Wickham.  MARY  Ross 


The  Legal  Family 


MARRIAGE  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
a  Manual  by  Geoffrey  May.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  477  pp.  Pric 
$3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MARRIAGE  AND  THE  STATE,  by  Mary  E.  Richmond  and  Fred  S.  Hall 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  395  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  are  twin  volumes,  crammed  with  facts  about  marriag 
laws.      If   social   workers   could    realize   that    these    87: 
pages  by  no  means  begin  to  say  all  that  there  is  to  say  abou 
the  legal  intricacies  of  marriage,   perhaps  they  would   resolv 
that   it   is   high  time   that   the   professional    training   of   socia 
workers  should  inevitably  include  the  elements  of  law.    Moden 
social  work  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  family  and  familj 
adjustments  which,  I  assume,  means  that  social  workers  as  i 
group  are  agreed  that  monogamy  must  be  preserved.    Is  it  ther 
little  less  than  tragic  that  family  case  workers,  children's  work 
ers,  probation   and  parole  officers  who  are  dealing  every   da; 
with   intimate    family   problems   rarely   take   into    account   the 
legal  family?    Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  be  too  hard  on  social 
workers  because  until  recently  few  books  have  been  available 
which  give  the  information  in  readable  form  to  the  lay  person. 

The  title  of  Geoffrey  May's  book  tells  the  contents  exactly: 
the  statutory  regulations  and  the  pertinent  court  decisions  in 
the  forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  far 
as  applicable,  federal  legislation  is  also  digested.  The  book 
does  not  treat  of  the  legal  status  of  husband  and  wife,  nor 
of  their  mutual  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities,  nor  of  divorce. 
It  does  make  available  in  easily  understood  form  the  legal  for- 
malities for  entering  the  marriage  relationship  and  also  how 
the  relationship  may  be  avoided,  or  annulled  when  it  has  not 
been  legally  entered  upon. 

Marriage  and  the  State,  by  Miss  Richmond  and  Mr.  Hall, 
is  the  result  of  a  field  inquiry  into  what  actually  happens 
when  two  persons  apply  to  the  State  for  permission  to  marry. 
Recommendations  include  the  following:  People  should  find 
out  what  is  really  happening  in  their  own  states  under  their 
present  marriage  laws,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  marriage 
license  office ;  second,  after  discovering  the  facts  organizations 
should  attempt  to  secure  better  administration  of  present  laws 
and  the  passage  of  new  laws  where  needed.  Bills  to  prevent 
child  marriages  should  perhaps  be  urged  first.  Other  marriage 
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iws  proposed  are:  those  which  would  require  advance  notice 
f  intention  to  marry,  the  personal  application  for  a  marriage 
cense  by  both  parties,  verification  of  the  statements  made  in 
he  application,  definite  residential  requirements,  and  a  double 
•Miicense  system  for  out-of-state  marriages.  "Marriage  customs 
ave  been  shaped,  first,  by  the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical 
aw  and  later  by  civil  law.  .  .  .  They  have  also  been  molded 
the  way  these  laws  have  been  applied."  If  social  workers 
re  not  vitally  and  intelligently  interested  in  all  this,  is  monog- 
my  doomed? 

These  two  books  contain  a  vast  amount  of  the  available 
nformation  on  marriage  laws  and  their  social  significance  and 
:>  b  jontinue  the  splendid  series  which  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
•wi  ion  started  back  in  1919  with  the  Hall  and  Brooke  pamphlet 
n  the  subject.  It  is  no  criticism  of  the  importance  and  value 
f  the  Richmond  and  Hall  book  to  say  that  the  field  study 
or  the  work  started  back  in  1920.  But  certainly  there  would 
reason  for  added  rejoicing  if  a  large  enough  editorial  and 
eld  staff  had  been  employed  to  make  the  publication  available 
!  to  us  all  sooner. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  JUNE  PURCBLL  GUILD 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Women 

•woe  WOMEN  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  edited  by   Viva  B.   Boothe.     The 
Annals     of    the    American    Academy    of     Political    and    Social    Science, 
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Price    $2.00    paper,    $2.50    cloth,    postpaid    of 


F  the  popular  magazines,  and  more  tardily  the  professional 
.  journals,  seem  to  be  monopolized  by  the  problems  of  women, 
t  is  probably  because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  changing  and 
iverse  standards  for  family  support  which  are  of  great  mo- 
ment in  themselves,  and  are  trailing  with  them  a  basic  re- 
xamination  of  relations  between  the  sexes,  between  parent  and 
liild,  and  between  the  family  and  the  whole  social  set-up. 

All  of  these  factors  enter  into  this  symposium  of  three  dozen 
apers  by  recognized  specialists— the  hard  facts  of  bread  and 
butter  (far  harder  for  women  than  for  men  in  the  economic 
world),  the  status  and  drift  of  legislation  for  women,  the  drive 
tor  social  recognition,  the  implications  of  shifting  conditions 
for  family  living  (including  its  effect  on  husbands)  and  the 
emotional  adjustment  of  women  to  themselves.  The  compila- 
tion is  a  valuable  source-book,  citing  and  analyzing  our  frag- 
mentary facts  for  American  women  as  a  whole,  and  the  more 
detailed,  though  limited  data,  on  special  groups  who  have  been 
studied  by  the  federal  bureaus,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  and  the  like.  Inevitably  on  both  the 
factual  and  the  psychological  side,  it  presents  more  questions 
than  anyone  can  answer.  In  the  recurring  effort  to  discover 
wily  women  are  so  we  are  just  beginning  to  ask  what  "so" 
means.  MARY  Ross 

Old-fashioned  Child  Training 

TRAINING   CHILDREN,   by   William    H.   Pyle.     Century.     206   pp.     Price 
$1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ONE  lays  aside  this  book  with  a  sharp  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. We  are  presented  with  a  familiar  viewpoint 
which  regards  as  desirable  "immediate  and  implicit  obedience," 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  child  through  overcoming  "the 
more  animal  part  of  our  nature."  To  attain  these  goals,  the 
author  recommends  among  many  remedies  corporal  punish- 
ment, teaching  maxims,  rules  of  conduct,  and  Bible  passages, 
and  encouraging  the  child  to  imitate  Franklin's  method  of 
charting  failures  and  successes  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues. 

In  the  light  of  our  growing  knowledge  of  the  child's  emo- 
tional needs  and  strivings,  it  is  hard  to  justify  a  training 
program  which  relies  so  strongly  on  repressions,  enforcements, 
and  moral  suasion  and  fails  to  recognize  the  value  in  educat- 
ing for  independent  choice.  One  wishes  that  the  author  had 
stressed  the  points  suggested  in  the  closing  chapters,  that  mutual 
love  and  understanding  create  the  real  basis  for  a  constructive 


parent-child  relation,  that  the  child's  behavior  is  usually  only 
symptomatic  of  deeper  underlying  disturbances,  and  that  the 
cure  "often  lies  in  correcting  the  home  situation." 

In  Part  II,  the  author  asks  and  answers  questions  related 
to  specific  handling  of  problems.  Some  parents  may  find  this 
useful,  especially  as  the  language  is  simple  and  the  style  direct. 
The  recommendations  are  for  the  most  part  oversimplified  and 
tend  to  ignore  the  need  to  examine  the  total  situation  in  which, 
all  too  often,  the  child  is  an  innocent  bystander. 

ALICE  D.  TAGGART 

Institute  for  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 

"It  Is  Easier  to  Tell  .  .  ." 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  YOUTH,  by  Jessica  G.  Cosgrave.  Doubleday, 
Doran.  234  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  author  of  The  Psychology  of  Youth  has  conscientiously 
tried  to  give  to  parents  a  foundation  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  their  children.  The  book  is  well  outlined,  the 
print  is  large  and  easy  to  read.  Parents  are  advised  to  learn 
psychology  and  then  apply  it.  This  reads  well  but  anyone 
dealing  in  the  problems  of  youth  today  realizes  that  the  apply- 
ing is  the  hardest  job.  All  this  present  day  advice  given  out 
in  one  form  or  another  to  parents,  teachers  and  the  public 
in  general  seems  to  me  to  confuse  them  rather  than  help  them 
with  their  problems.  It  takes  a  complex  and  complicated 
mechanism  and  attempts  to  standardize  and  simplify  it.  All 
in  all  this  book  is  written  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner  and 
will  do  parents  no  harm. 

PHILIP  J.  TRENTZSCH,  M.D. 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

For  Students  of  Biology 

COMPARATIVE  NEUROLOGY,  by  James  W.  Papez.  Crowell.  518  pp. 
Price  $6.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  modifications  of  its  structure  discoverable 
in  various  animals.  The  brains  of  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
fishes,  and  various  of  the  mammals  are  dissected  and  described 
and  illustrated.  Microscopic  structures  as  well  as  gross  struc- 
tures are  considered. 

All  of  which  is  very  interesting  from  a  highly  technical  stand- 
point to  students  of  biological  science.  For  what  it  sets  out 
to  be,  this  book  is  an  excellent  achievement.  The  original 
figures  drawn  by  Mrs.  Papez  are  particularly  good. 

Of  course  the  study  of  the  brain  is  a  study  of  one  organ 
of  the  human  being.  The  fact  that  we  no  longer  regard  it 
as  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  mind  does  not  make  it  any  less 
important  to  know  with  precision  what  the  functions  and 
structures  of  the  brain  are.  And  this  book  is  a  basic  study. 

KARL  A.  MENNINGER,  M.D. 

Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka,  Kansas 

A  Reliable  Text-book 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN,  by 
Alice  Descoeudres.  D.  C.  Heath.  312  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

I  ONCE  had  a  neighbor  in  the  country,  a  hard-working  farm 
woman,  who  said  she  had  to  keep  agoin'  all  the  time  just 
to  keep  from  goin'  back.  I  imagine  it  must  be  something  like 
that  in  working  with  the  feebleminded.  Year  after  year  new 
books  come  out,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  service  and  con- 
scientiously executed.  One  can  see  the  hours  of  labor,  but  it 
is  hard  to  mark  the  progress.  Along  between  1910  and  1915 
there  was  a  marked  step  in  advance.  At  that  time  the  Binet 
tests  were  first  translated  from  the  French  and  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  study  of  different  degrees  and  different  types 
of  feebleminded  people.  This  constituted  a  new  standard  for 
diagnosis  and  pointed  the  way  to  new  methods  of  classification. 
It  also  gave  momentum  to  the  educational  treatment  of  mental 
defectives  both  in  schools  and  institutions.  With  the  exception 
of  this  brief  scientific  excitement,  (Continued  on  page  377) 
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Making  Social  Work  Social 


By  PIERCE  ATWATER 


A"  2  A.  M.  one  morning  a  certain  good  wife  and 
mother  awoke  to  find  her  husband  had  not  re- 
turned from  Mr.  Blank's  home,  where  he  said 
he  was  going  to  attend  a  community  chest  meet- 
ing. She  was  frightened  and  called  Mr.  Blank, 
who  was  a  good  family  friend.  "Well  if  he's  still  there, 
what  on  earth  are  you  doing?"  she  asked.  "Oh,"  explained 
Mr.  Blank,  "these  are  community  chest  meetings  with 
a  social  background.  We've  had  the  meeting — now  we  are 
having  the  social  background." 

The  strategy  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  1929  com- 
munity chest  campaign  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  was  to  establish 
a  higher  giving  standard  for  contributors  of  $250  and  up. 
We  felt  that  plain  or  fancy  advertising  methods  would  not 
suffice  because  the  present  giving  standard  was  about  as  high 
as  one  could  expect  under  the  conditions.  For  educa- 
tional purposes,  it  was  decided  to  try  small,  intimate  dis- 
cussion groups. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  private  host  throwing  open  his 
dining-room,  parlor,  or  library  offered  a  better  meeting 
ground  than  a  club  or  hotel,  where  so  much  blood  has  been 
shed  in  the  name  of  civic  progress  that  for  a  purpose  of 
this  kind  both  hotels  and  clubs  have  lost  most  of  their  social 
implication.  Experience  proved  the  idea  sound.  The  social 
background  to  this  type  of  chest  meeting  provided  a  new 
appeal. 

After  all,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  social  work  should 
not  invade  the  home.  The  social  worker  feels  quite  in  place 
giving  a  talk  before  interested  men  in  a  church  group,  a 
lodge,  or  a  civic  club.  It  should  not  seem  grotesque  to  think 
of  a  social  worker  meeting  with  a  half  dozen  business  men 
from  the  same  groups  at  some  home,  discussing  social  work 
with  them  at  dinner  and  for  an  hour  afterwards,  and  then 
maybe  joining  a  friendly  poker  game.  If  the  social  worker 
walked  away  with  the  money,  that  would  be  invading  the 
home  with  a  vengeance.  The  point  is  that  no  subject  has 
a  monopoly  of  conversation  at  social  gatherings.  Social  work 
does  come  up  for  discussion.  Usually  it  is  very  genteel  when 
social  workers  are  present.  But  it's  not  always  so.  Why 
can't  we  capitalize  social  impulses,  get  our  friends  to  invite 
their  friends  to  dinner  and  skillfully  turn  conversation  on 
social  work? 

When  we  tried  this  in  Wichita  last  fall  we  were  naive 
enough  to  invite  people  to  come  to  a  community  chest  meet- 
ing in  the  social  background  of  the  home.  About  half  of 
them  came  and  we  probably  talked  too  much  and  too 
formally  about  social  work.  Next  time  we  will  ask  our 
friends  to  send  their  invitations  informally  and  say  nothing 
about  social  work.  If  our  host  and  perhaps  one  social  worker, 
who  is  invited  as  a  guest,  are  not  clever  enough  to  introduce 
the  subject,  nothing  is  lost  but  an  opportunity.  Social  workers 
are  losing  opportunities  so  much  that  this  one  additional 


loss    should    not    be    of    very    serious    concern    to    then 
A  simple   analysis  of   the   results   obtained   from  specij 
meetings  of  larger  givers  in   Wichita  shows  that  we 
sidered  a  total  of  292  individuals  as  being  involved  in 
special   gifts  campaign.    These   individuals  can   be   divideij 
into  three  classes: 

Those  who  individually  give  $250  and  up,  and  these  whoij 
we  want  to  get  into  this  giving  group. 

Corporations  giving  $250  and  up  and  those  corporations 
want  to  get  into  this  giving  group. 

Individuals  connected  with  corporations  who  do  not  then 
selves  give  in  the  $250  and  up  class,  but  who  influence  a  coi 
poration  giving  in  this  group. 

The  effort  of  the  special  gifts  committee  was  to  get  a' 
of  these  292  men  into  some  kind  of  an  educational  meetin 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  social  work  needs  of  Wichit 
and  ask  them  to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  financial  burder 
After  completing  this  educational  process,  members  of  th 
special  gifts  committee  were  to  solicit  the  individuals  ant 
corporations. 

We  reached  in  special  dinners  in  the  evening  or  special 
luncheons  at  noon  a  total  of  141  individuals.  We  failed  t<| 
reach  151.  The  question  arises:  Did  the  141  whom  wi 
reached  do  better  relatively  than  the  151  that  we  failed  t< 
reach?  The  facts  below  bear  upon  this  question.  T(! 
simplify  comparisons,  we  are  calling  the  group  reachec 
through  meetings  Group  A,  and  the  group  we  failed  tc 
reach  through  meetings  Group  B. 

Group  A 

Pledged  for  1928  $57,517.00 

Pledged  for  1929  68,862.00 

Pledged  for  1928  an  average  of  407.92 
Pledged  for  1929  an  average  of  488.38 

1929  increase  11,345.00  or  19.7  per  tent 

Group  B 

Pledged  for  1928  39,161.50 

Pledged  for  1929  42,609.00 

Pledged  for  1928  an  average  of  259.35 
Pledged  for  1929  an  average  of  282.17 

1929  increase  3,447.50  or  10.8  per  cent 

The  following  additonal  observations  can  be  made: 

Group  A 

103,  or  73  per  cent,  increased  their  pledges 
28,  or  20  per  cent,  did  not  change  their  pledges 
10,  or  7  per  cent,  lowered  their  pledges 
Among  the  103  increased  pledges,  7  were  new. 

Group  B 

69,  or  46  per  cent,  increased   their  pledges 
68,  or  45  per  cent,  did  not  change  their  pledges 
14,  or  9  per  cent,  lowered   their  pledges 
Among  the  69  increased  pladges,  5  were  new. 

Although  Group  B  did  not  attend  meetings  they  were  all 
invited,  received  special  publicity  material,  and  most  of  them 
probably  talked  with  men  in  Group  A  and  in  other  ways 
were  brought  into  reasonably  close  touch  with  the  need  so 
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'at  in  a  very  real  sense  they  were  also  "reached"  by  the 
eeting  program. 

The  obvious  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  intimate  dis- 
ission  at  a  small  meeting  for  purely  educational  purposes 
of  considerable  cash  value  in  dealing  with  the  larger  giv- 
1  group.    The  percentage  of  increase  for  Group  A  was 
arly  double  that  of  Group  B.    Therefore,  in  dollars  and 
nts  it  might  be  said  that  we  actually  lost  over  $3,000  by 
r  failure  to  get  the  men  in  Group  B  to  a  meeting. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  that  our  best  friends  at- 
nded   the  meetings   and   those  who  were  not  such   good 
K(t  lends   stayed   away.    A   personal   opinion    would   be   that 
icre  are  just  as  many  close  friends  of  the  chest  in  Group  B 
in  Group  A. 

In  any  city  short  of  a  half  million  people,  two  or  three 
lousand  individuals  of  means,  social  position,  or  places  of 
fluence,  virtually  control  public  opinion,  and  they  also 
reate  beliefs  and  convictions  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
there.  Is  the  job  of  getting  social  work  into  such  homes 
n  a  social  basis  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  guided  by  men  and 
'omen  who  are  equipped  to  guide  the  discussion  an  im- 
ossible  task?  It  should  not  be  if  the  leading  social  workers 
f  the  community  have  the  command  of  social  graces,  broad 
ulture,  and  the  inbred  or  cultivated  ability  to  be  effective 
i  anybody's  drawing-room. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  sure  enough  of  our  social  adaptability. 
!any  of  us  tend  to  scoff  at  the  intellectuality  of  other 
roups.  Sometimes  these  other  groups,  self-sufficient  in  their 
wn  intellectual  companionship,  do  not  find  the  social  worker 
ry  stimulating  either. 

Urban  life  is  made  up  of  cliques,  circles  and  various 
iupings  which  constitute  that  vast,  informal  network  of 
ommunity  life  outside  the  school,  church,  lodge,  civic  or 
octal  club.  We  meet  fairly  adequately  these  latter  groups 
n  a  formal  fashion.  We  do  not  reach  the  informal  circles 
vhich  are  built  around  the  home  life  and  its  intimate  social 
:on  tacts. 

Any  man  or  woman  on  a  social  work  board  has  certain 
ntimate  relationships,  the  nature  of  which  few  of  us  have 
uiy  conception.  If  at  all  able,  this  individual  has  the  op- 
x>rtunity  to  introduce  social  work  in  an  entirely  new  way 
:o  people  whom  social  workers  can  reach  only  formally 
through  the  larger  and  more  formal  groups  in  modern 
:ity  life. 

Might  not  this  new  field  permit  social  workers  to  employ 
more  constructive  methods  than  advertising  and  publicity? 
Would  it  not  be  pleasurable?  Would  it  not  give  our  own 
jersonalities  a  little  more  opportunity  to  develop? 

How  to  Organize  a  Council  of 
Social  Agencies 

By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Inclusiveness.  A  council  of  social  agencies  should  include, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  accredited  public  and  private  social 
agencies  in  every  field  of  social  endeavor  in  the  community. 
Disreputable  agencies  should  not  be  included.  The  council 
should  be  liberal  in  its  interpretation  of  its  membership  re- 
quirements so  as  to  include,  perhaps  on  probation,  agencies 
which  will  grow  through  the  council's  activities  provided 
they  meet  a  real  need  in  the  community  and  display  a  will- 
ingness to  learn  and  cooperate. 

"Representativeness."    A  council  should  include  two  rep- 


resentatives  from  each  member  agency,  one  a  board  mem- 
ber and  one  a  staff  member,  so  as  to  preserve  both  the  lay 
and  the  professional  point  of  view.  Committees  of  the 
council  need  not  be  restricted  to  these  official  representatives 
of  the  member  agencies. 

Reality.  Council  activities  should  correspond  to  the  real 
needs  and  interests  of  the  member  agencies  and  should  spring 
from  studies  of  these  interests  and  needs. 

Facts.  The  council  should  be  a  research  organization,  con- 
tinually studying  the  facts  of  community  life  and  the  facts 
of  agency  service.  An  excellent  basis  for  council  activity 
would  be  Margaret  Byington's  pamphlet,  What  Every 
Social  Worker  Should  Know  About  His  Community, 
(Russell  Sage  Foundation),  and  used  for  study  and  report 
by  the  various  committees  of  the  council. 

Delegation.  The  council  should  not  do  anything  which  its 
member  agencies  individually  or  as  informal  groups  can  do. 
It  should  strive  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  thought  and 
action.  It  should  not  in  general  speak  publicly  for  its  agencies. 
They  should  do  their  own  speaking  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
agreement  as  to  which  should  speak,  and  what  it  should  say 
when  it  speaks.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lation and  other  controversial  matters  where  a  council  as- 
suming to  speak  for  its  group  may  find  its  members  divided. 

Meeting  when  meetings  are  needed.  Do  not  hold  meetings 
for  the  sake  of  having  meetings.  Make  sure  that  an  inter- 
esting and  worth-while  program  is  provided  or  have  no 
meeting  at  all. 

Fairness.  Be  fair  and  impartial  to  all  member  agencies. 
Avoid  cliques  and  even  the  appearance  of  partisanship. 

Interpretation.  Secure  newspaper  and  other  publicity  on 
the  bona  fide  activities  of  the  council  when  possible.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  material  through  the  studies  and  recom- 
mendations of  committees,  and  groups  through  addresses 
and  reports  at  meetings,  which  will  still  leave  scope  for  the 
publicity  of  individual  agencies.  Also  interpret  the  work  of 
the  council  to  the  board  members  and  staff  members  of  the 
member  agencies  through  an  inexpensive  house  organ,  possibly 
mimeographed,  mailed  at  suitable  intervals  to  the  whole  lay 
and  professional  personnel  of  the  member  agencies.  Do  not 
leave  it  to  the  delegates  to  the  council  to  interpret  the  council 
to  the  member  agencies — do  it  yourself. 

Coordination.  See  that  all  main  committees  are  represented 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  council ;  that  special  com- 
mittees have  their  reports  made,  not  through  the  secretary 
of  the  council,  but  by  their  chairman,  who  will  be  invited 
to  executive  committee  meetings ;  and  that  secretarial  service 
is  rendered  to  all  committees  and  other  groups  either  by 
the  secretary  of  the  council  or  by  some  other  staff  member. 
In  this  way  interference  between  council  groups  is  prevented 
and  all  activities  are  coordinated. 

H.  J.  TAYLOR,  office  manager  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Com- 
pany, in  his  booklet  Methods  of  Computing  and  Charging 
Office  Costs  of  Operation  published  by  the  American 
Management  Association,  says:  "In  order  to  assist  the  unit 
head  in  reducing  Ediphone  transcription  charges,  we  have 
prepared  figures  which  show  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
dictators  in  dictating.  This  information  is  accumulated  by 
arriving  at  the  time  necessary  for  the  transcriber  to  transcribe 
the  dictation  of  the  various  dictators.  The  dictators  are  then 
listed  according  to  the  degree  of  cost  for  transcription,  and 
the  unit  head  is  given  information  as  to  the  rating  of  the  vari- 
ous dictators  in  the  unit  in  the  efficiency  of  their  dictation." 
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THE  fellow  who  said  he  was  "tired  of 
seeing  the  old  Survey  ship  on  the  cover 

of  the  Midmonthly"  better  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  front  page  of  The  New  York 
Times.  .  .  .  There  he  might  have  read 
that  when  the  liner  Aleutian  ran  on  the 
rocks  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  "291  Persons 
Aboard  Saved  by  Survey  Ship."  ...  To 
be  sure,  it  was  a  steamer  of  the  Coast 
Geodetic  Survey,  but  anyway  her  name 
was  Surveyor,  and  she  travels  around  on 
scientific  jobs  in  the  course  of  which  she 
incidentally  saves  many  lives,  and  she  got 
her  name  on  the  front  page.  .  .  .  Publici- 
tors  take  notice.  .  .  .  There  really  is  some- 
thing in  a  name.  .  .  . 

And  there  really  is  something  in  getting 
a  write-up  in  The  Survey.  .  .  .  Ask  Chief 
Vollmer.  .  .  .  The  June  Graphic  was 
scarcely  in  the  mail,  with  Anne  Roller's 
article  on  Vollmer  and  His  College  Cops, 
when  the  University  of  Chicago  announced 
Mr.  Vollmer's  appointment  to  the  new  chair 
of  police  administration.  .  .  .  He  will 
follow  his  favorite  bent  of  turning  college 
men  into  cops  and  super-detectives,  and 
will  make  the  results  of  his  research  avail- 
able for  the  Chicago  police.  .  .  .  Racket- 
eering is  so  long-established  and  profit- 
able an  occupation  in  Chicago  that  by 
this  time  the  children  thereof  must  furnish 
a  considerable  number  of  the  student 
body.  .  .  .  Which  leads  to  the 
engaging  conclusion  that  the 
young  gangsters  and  gangster- 
ettes  will  be  learning  the  most 
scientific  way  of  putting  their 
papas  out  of  business.  .  .  .  You 
can  just  hear  the  old  fellows 
complaining  of  careless  youth 
which  has  broken  loose  from 
the  old  traditions  and  has  no 
consideration  whatever  for 
father's  long,  hard  years  of 
work  that  made  a  college  edu- 
cation possible  for  them.  .  .  . 
Not  the  least  interesting  thing 
is  the  upset  to  the  tradition  that 
one  must  be  a  Ph.D.  to  get  on 
in  the  college  world,  for  here 
is  a  man  who  went  from  letter- 
carrier  to  chief  of  police  to 
full-fledged  professor.  .  .  . 
Though  of  course  his  hobby  is 
psychology  and  his  favorite 
magazine  is  Frankwood  Wil- 
liams' Mental  Hygiene Hail 

to  the  professor!  .  .  .  And 
here's  hoping  that  the  hand- 
some young  patrolman,  George 
Brereton  (see  The  Survey  for 
June  i,  p.  306)  who  made  such 
a  hit  with  our  Miss  Roller,  will 
get  his  reward.  .  .  .  We  mean, 
of  course,  the  appointment  as 
chief  at  Berkeley.  .  .  . 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  who  has 
been  champing  at  an  office  chair 
for  almost  two  years,  is  off 
again  for  the  Red  Cross.  .  .  . 
This  time  he  is  adding  China 


to  his  already  considerable  domain  as  vice- 
chairman  in  charge  of  insular  and  foreign 
operations,  the  "foreign"  having  hereto- 
fore appertained  to  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  He  is  to  report  on  what  the 
Red  Cross  should  do  in  the  Chinese  famine, 
taking  with  him  William  M.  Baxter,  Jr., 
of  St.  Louis,  manager  of  the  Midwestern 
area  of  the  Red  Cross,  Ernest  J.  Swift, 
assistant  at  headquarters  in  Washington, 
and  John  A.  Pope,  assistant  secretary.  .  .  . 
We  hereby  recommend  that  they  call  first 
thing  on  O.  J.  Todd,  engineer  of  the  Inter- 
national Famine  Relief  Commission,  who 
has  a  beautiful  and  simple  scheme  of  get- 
ting roads  built  and  floods  abated  in  a 
poor  country  by  paying  out  relief  funds  as 
wages  on  public  works.  .  .  .  And  Mrs. 
Todd,  M.D.,  who  is  our  favorite  mis- 
sionary. .  .  . 

Cheers  for  William  Fox,  proprietor, 
Freedman,  sound,  and  Hicks,  camera.  .  .  . 
In  the  middle  of  a  Fox  Movietone  News- 
reel,  sandwiched  in  between  Mussolini  do- 
ing as  the  Romans  do  and  the  Navy  doing 
its  weekly  bit  of  propaganda,  appeared 
our  old  friend  Margaret  Sanger.  .  .  .  For 
two  or  three  minutes,  there  on  the  screen 
was  her  earnest,  sincere  face  and  a  little 
speech  putting  over  to  a  mixed  audience 
in  the  simplest  words  her  demand  that 
all  women  shall  be  entitled  to  voluntary 
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the  members  and 
Habitues  of  the  Town 
Hall  Club  Quallified  to 
vote  in  Publick  mealing1. 

This  is  to  give  notice 
that  there  is  a  Publick  Town 
meating1  to  be  held  at  THE 
TOWN  HALL  AUDIT- 
ORIUM on  Friday  the  2,4th 
•day  of  May  at  8  of  the  Clock  in  the  evening1 , 

Firft  to  honor  thofe  members  who  during* 
the  four  Years  of  the  Club's  exiftence  have 
Accomplished  Achievements  of  Merit ; 

ily  to  vote  for  the  Choyce  of  that  Mem- 
ber whofe  achievement  mail  be  confidercd  moft 
notable  and  worthy  of  Prayfe  : 

3/y  to  prefent  an  Award  of  Merit  to  fuch 
member  af  above  mentioned  . 
•        There  will  be  fitte  Jpeakers  chofen  for  wittc  and  • 
«  learnylng-,  and  muflcfe  by  the  'TOWNE  BANDE .  • 

Members  are  dcfired  to  give  their  attendance  • 
•Punctually  at  the  Time  and  place  aforefaid.  • 

Francis  H.Siflbn ,  Firft  SelecJmm 
H.  L  .John  ftorie ,  Town  Clerk 
NcwAmftcrdam.Afrily*,  1919        Sigtnund  Spaeth, Town  Crier 


The    Town   Hall   Club    of  Neva   York    City   harks   back   to   Nevi 
Amsterdam    for    its    announcement    of  a    special    meeting 


parenthood.  .  .  .  An  ordinary  neighborho< 
movie  audience — and  what  could  be  mo 
ordinary? — gave  it  a  smart  round  of  a 
plause.  .  .  . 

Sackcloth  and  ashes  it  is  we  are  wearii 
these  bright  spring  days.  Professor  Broadi 
Mitchell  reproaches  us  for  dropping  tl 
first  s  from  Johns  Hopkins  Universit 
thereby  joining  the  ranks  of  those  wl 
"think  we  are  'the  John  S.  Hopkins  Un 
versify'."  ...  "I  had  not  believed 
possible  in  The  Survey,"  says  Professc 
Mitchell.  Nor  had  we,  in  proof  read  h 
no  less  than  three  members  of  The  Surve 
staff  and  Max  Schmetterling,  the  Best  c 
All  Periodical  Printers.  ...  It  just  it 
evitably  reminds  us  of  the  malicious  wa 
who  addressed  a  former  and  distinguishe 
member  of  The  Survey  staff  as  "Mr.  Job 
F.  Itch.'1  .  .  .  And  while  we  are  sackcloth 
ing,  there  was  the  case  in  the  same  Ma 
Midmonthly  of  the  Buffalo  Council 
Churches,  which  came  out  Buffalo  Counci 
of  Clinics.  .  .  .  Our  apologies  for  a  shee 
typographical  error,  and  it's  a  pleasure  fr 
repeat  that  the  study,  Buffalo  Looks  at  It 
Movies,  in  which  the  Council  of  Churche 
rendered  invaluable  service,  may  be  ha< 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  Buffalo,  fo: 
a  piece  of  small  change,  to  wit  13  cents... 


Elections  and  Appointments 

MARY  C.  BARNETT,  formerly  social  service  workei 
for   the    Pittsburgh    Skin    and    Cancer    Founda 

n°"'.now    with    the    Pittsburgh    Department   ol 
Public   Welfare. 

GEORGE    BARROW-NEILSON,    formerly    general    fie! 
representative   of  the   Near    East   Relief  in   th« 
Metropolitan    area,    appointed    secretary    of    the 
finance  department  of  the  Brookly 
Bureau  of   Charities. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  M.  BATES,  elected 
member-at-large  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

AMY  E.  BlRGE,  formerly  of  th 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Holyoke  Hospital 
Holyoke.  Pa. 

SAUL  S.  BLOOM,  has  returned  to  th 
Rochester      Bureau      of      Charities 
after  an  extended  leave  of  absence 

ALICE  BOOTH,  appointed  to  staff  o 
the  N.  Y.  Association  for  th 
Blind. 

HOMER     W.     BORST,     formerly     „. 
ecutive    secretary    of    the    Indian 
apolis  Community  Fund,  now  wit: 
the      Association      of      Community 
Chests  and    Councils,   N.   Y.   City 

HELEN  M.  BRICKMAN,  appointee 
director  Indian  work,  Home  Mis 
sions  Council  and  Council 
Women  for  Home  Missions. 

CLARA  BRIGGS,  appointed  prenatal 
nurse  with  the  Dutchess  County 
Health  Association. 

ANNE  BROWN,  now  superintendent, 
Camp  Hillcrest,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  A.  BROWN,  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  China 
Famine  Relief,  Inc. 

DORIS  CHANDLER,  appointed  to  staff 
of  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. 

REV.  J.  W.  CLAUDY,  now  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Temperance  and 
Moral  Welfare  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  U.  S.,  on 
June  1  will  become  executive 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Charles  R.  Zahniser. 

EVELYN  COLEMAN,  appointed  visitor 
in  the  Roanoke  Branch  of  the 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

DR.  WALTER  CONLEY,  formerly  gen- 
eral superintendent  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  New  York  City, 
appointed  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tions on  Welfare  Island. 

WINIFRED  CRENSHAW.  formerly  office 
manager      Richmond      Community 
Fund,     appointed     registrar     Chi], 
dren's    Home    Society  of   Virginia. 
(Continued  on  page  378) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A  Quarter-century  of  Health 

'o  THE  EDITOR:    In  the  May  15  issue  of  The  Survey,  Edward 

E.  Devine  had  a  beautiful  article  on  the  cure  of  tuberculosis, 
it  like  all  health  and  social  workers  does  not  get  to  the 
ot  of  the  matter. 

That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  United  States,  as  we 
lave  too  many  flowery  orators  and  writers,  who  are  not  happy 
inless  they  have  some  impractical  way  of  getting  money  from 
ie  poor  taxpayers  with  highbrow  schemes  for  the  relief  of 
joverty  and  maternal  and  tuberculosis  and  other  social  con- 
litions,  without  not  one  actually  getting  down  to  the  root  of 
";  "Mjiese  diseases. 

'  In  all  Mr.  Devine's  flowery  discourse  on  tuberculosis  why 
'lidn't  he  come  out  like  a  man  and  tell  women  there  would 
lac  no  need  for  expensive  hospitals  and  clinics  if  he  and  his 
liind  would  openly  declare  the  nakedness  of  women  brings  on 
[uberculosis  in  our  terrible,  damp,  cold  climate  of  the  North? 
We  know  woman  is  not  made  to  go  naked  and  keep  well, 
(ret  our  social  workers  do  not  have  enough  manhood  and 
womanhood  to  fight  the  undress  of  the  species. 

Ask    any   eye    and    ear   specialist    and   find    out   the    terrible 
increase   in   operations    for   mastoid    disease    and    then   tell   us 
we   should   drive   our   children    from   their   homes   by   inability 
wJlto   meet   the   taxes    for   your   flowery   schemes   to   build    more 
.3  and    more    hospitals    and    clinics,    so    the    fool-dressed,    crazy 
women   can   continue  to   go   unclothed. 

We  also  know  cigarette  smoking  among  women  makes  them 
have  tuberculosis,  yet  you  do  nothing  to  warn  them  of  the 
awful  dangers  of  that  filthy  habit  to  them.  Then  women 
must  have  their  booze — even  social  workers  and  health  workers 
smoke  and  drink ;  yet  you  say  nothing  about  its  dangers  to 
their  health. 

I  have  been  a  health  worker  for  twenty  years  and  have 
become  so  disgusted  with  social  workers  and  nurses,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  clean  house  with  the  entire 
bunch  and  begin  over  again  on  the  true,  Christlike  foundation 
of  the  most  vital  needs  of  the  day  to  give  the  sick  and  needy 
and  soul-sick  world  the  tender  care  Christ  would  give  them, 
instead  of  the  tremendous  efficiency  which  this  poor  old  country 
is  afflicted  with  today. 

JOHN  O.  GASTON,  M.D. 

Rochester,  Michigan 


: 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Dr.  Gaston's  animadversions  are  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration  although  on  the  main  point,  that  he 
classes  me  among  the  "flowery  orators  and  writers,  who  are 
not  happy  unless  they  have  some  impractical  way  of  getting 
money  from  the  poor  taxpayers,"  I  must  respectfully  plead 
"Not  guilty." 

The  desire  to  "get  down  to  the  root"  is  an  almost  infallible 
indication  that  one  has  a  panacea — as  I  have  not.  However, 
Dr.  Gaston  seems  to  have  discovered  not  one  but  four  roots 
for  tuberculosis: 

1.  Women's  nakedness,  by  which  I  presume  he  means  merely 
the  abandonment  of  long  skirts,  high  collars  and  flannels; 

2.  Impoverishment  of   taxpayers   by   the   building  of  hospitals, 
clinics,  etc. ; 

3.  Cigarette  smoking  by  women; 

4.  Drinking,  even  by  social  workers  and  nurses. 

Now  as  far  as  my  influence  goes,  I  am  against  the  last  two 
practices,  in  favor  of  the  newer  fashion  in  women's  dress, 
of  course  within  reasonable  limits,  and  I  may  be  partially 
open  to  the  charge  of  favoring  expenditures  for  hospitals  and 


clinics  to  the  point  of  making  taxpayers  squirm,  although  by 
no  means  to  the  point  where  it  would  cause  them  to  drive 
their  children  from  their  homes.  In  fact,  I  never  knew  of 
a  tax  for  hospitals  and  clinics  to  have  that  deplorable  result 
I  will  not  say  that  it  can  not  happen.  It  is  a  question  for 
the  experts  on  incidence  of  taxation,  and  whenever  the  issue 
can  be  clearly  formulated,  I  promise  to  favor  a  form  of  taxation 
which  will  discourage  "fool-dressing"  and  encourage  keeping 
children  at  home. 

I  am  heartily  with  Dr.  Gaston  for  a  Christian  program, 
but  I  cannot  conceive  how  one  who  has  been  a  health  worker 
for  twenty  years  can  think  that  it  would  promote  such  a 
program  to  get  rid  of  all  our  present  social  workers  and  nurses. 
With  all  their  faults,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  pretty  nearly 
the  saving  remnant,  the  body  who,  on  the  whole,  are  best 
typifying  the  tender  care  which  Christ  taught  us  to  give 
the  sick  and  the  needy.  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Demonstration 

New  York  City 

The  World  of  Forgotten  Men 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  I  read  The  World  of  Forgotten  Men  in 
the  March  i  Survey,  I  was  treated  to  a  series  of  surprises. 
The  writing  and  the  manipulation  of  material  by  Miss  Porter 
are  of  very  high  order,  and  she  was  true  to  the  data  she  had, 
but  unfortunately  her  sources  of  data  were  not  altogether 
reliable.  My  position  is  such  that  I  cannot  allow  some  of  the 
statements  to  pass  without  comment. 

Having  given  more  than  three  years  to  the  building  up  of  an 
adult  educational  program  in  San  Quentin,  during  which  time 
I  have  come  into  more  or  less  intimate  touch  with  more  than 
seven  thousand  prisoners — coming  and  going — and  having  had 
about  one-fourth  of  that  number  enrolled  in  some  educational 
activity,  I  want  to  make  several  statements  that  need  to 
be  made. 

The  University  of  California  extension  courses  are  not  the 
only  educational  opportunities  offered  and  accepted  in  San 
Quentin.  The  educational  work  here  is  in  three  distinct  divi- 
sions but  is  so  conducted  that  the  student  may  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  in  his  progress.  The  most  important  division  is  the 
local  work — class  and  correspondence — leading  up  to  the 
University  Extension  courses. 

Under  my  direction,  classes  have  been  conducted  by  prisoners 
for  nearly  three  years  in  elementary  subjects  and  for  more  than 
three  years  in  some  special  subjects  such  as  Spanish,  navigation 
and  higher  mathematics.  One  colored  prisoner  has  taught 
Spanish  since  October,  1925,  and  has  had  more  than  1,000 
other  prisoners  in  his  classes  and  correspondence  courses.  One 
prisoner  now  teaching  elementary  subjects  has  had  one  class 
for  four  successive  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The  thing 
demanded  by  prisoners  does  not  differ  very  much  from  what 
university  students  demand,  that  is,  that  the  teacher  know  his 
subject  well  enough  to  teach  it.  Miss  Porter's  informant,  who 
said  that  prisoners  would  not  learn  from  prisoners,  failed  to 
hold  his  students  because  he  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  his 
subject  to  be  a  competent  guide  for  others. 

The  ages  of  the  men  are  such  that  nearly  all  of  them  can 
acquire  new  skills,  if  they  have  some  one  to  encourage  them; 
93  per  cent  are  under  50.  For  a  period  of  twelve  months  the 
record  of  the  marks  given  to  our  students  by  university  readers 
revealed  the  fact  that  students  36  to  50  years  of  age  con- 
sistently did  better  work  than  those  of  younger  years.  Three 
colored  men  are  outstanding  in  my  mind  when  it  comes  to 
achievement.  Their  ages  at  entrance  were  45,  52,  53.  Not  one 
could  read  or  write  as  much  as  his  own  name.  One,  an  ex-hod 
carrier,  now  takes  great  satisfaction  from  being  able  to  write 
to  his  grown  children.  The  other  two  spend  much  of  their  time 
reading  helpful  matter. 

Most  of  the  sweeping  statements  that  I  have  seen,  having  to 
do  with  types  and  age  limits  for  achievements,  seem  to  be  based 


on  rather  meager  data  related  to  adult  education,  especially  in 
prison.  Professor  Thorndike  of  Columbia,  as  the  result  of 
some  experiments  with  adults  of  inferior  intellect  in  Sing  Sing 
in  1926,  made  this  statement,  ".  .  .  the  men's  learning  per 
hour  of  instruction  undoubtedly  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
progress  made  by  children."  This  does  not  seem  to  harmonize 
with  the  statements  made  by  the  criminologists  quoted  by  Miss 
Porter.  Why  pick  on  27  as  the  upper  limit?  Why  not  28  or  26? 
One  has  just  as  much  logic  as  the  other  and  seems  to  be  based 
on  an  old  type  of  physiology  rather  than  upon  experimental 
educational  psychology. 

No  inmate  of  San  Quentin  is  denied  learning  opportunities 
because  he  hasn't  money  to  pay  for  instruction.  The  University 
of  California  makes  no  charge  for  its  services ;  the  state  pays 
transportation  charges  both  ways  on  lesson  material,  which  is 
shipped  both  ways  by  express.  Students  do  not  have  to  "hoard 
tobacco  money"  to  pay  postage  on  correspondence  envelopes, 
but  are  urged  to  complete  university  assignments  as  often  as 
thoroughness  will  permit,  all  expenses  paid  by  the  state  of 
California.  E.  M.  STIGERS 

Director,  Educational  and  Religious  Department 

San  Quentin  Prison 

Worth  Fighting  For 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  by  Mary  Austin,  How  I  Found 
the  Thing  Worth  Fighting  For,  that  appeared  in  the  January 
Survey,  should  not,  I  believe,  go  unchallenged.  My  reply  is 
anonymous  for  obvious  reasons,  but  the  older  social  workers 
will  remember  that,  when  about  seventeen  years  ago,  the  then 
editor  of  The  Survey  announced  that  the  end  and  aim  of  social 
work  was  a  well-fed  and  well-housed  working  class,  a  vigorous 
rejoinder  appeared.  My  contribution  might  be  called,  How 
I  Did  Not  Find  What  Was  Not  Worth  Waiting  For.  I 
belonged  to  the  older  generation  of  social  workers  and  shared 
in  their  ideals.  These  ideals  have,  it  seems  to  me,  been  some- 
what dimmed — especially  since  "the  full  dinner  pail"  has  evolved 
into  Fords  and  radio  receiving  sets. 

Mrs.  Austin  has  done  nothing  less  than  attack  the  rubrics 
of  our  faith.  And  remember  that  faith  is  still  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  St.  Paul,  not  something  proven  but  "that  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.'1  She 
has  laid  profane  hands  on  our  altars  and  has  bidden  us  wor- 
ship at  the  heathen  shrine  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  I 
do  not  deny  that  Mrs.  Austin  has  observed  accurately  and 
seen  life  clearly,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  she  has  seen  life 
whole.  With  much  that  she  says  I  am  in  agreement.  It  is 
the  general  tone  of  the  article  that  I  object  to. 

Let  us  look  back  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  at  that  time  effectively  destroyed  the 
ethical  basis  of  society.  There  had  been  much  oppression  be- 
fore that  time,  but  in  theory  at  least  every  group  and  every 
individual  had  his  place  and  his  rights  in  the  social  order. 
Accompanying  the  revolution  was  the  rape  of  an  ancient 
civilization,  that  of  India.  Using  up  this  stored-up  capitol 
of  centuries,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  slump  in  religion,  the 
revolution  overthrew  the  barriers  and  had  a  mushroom  growth. 
But  is  was  not  until  almost  a  century  had  elapsed  that  this 
new  development  became  respectable,  i.e.,  acquired  a  theoretical 
basis.  This  was  provided  by  Darwin's  theory  of  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  or  rather  by  the  applications  that  were 
made  of  it.  Society  was  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
de-moralized.  This  de-moralizing  of  society  was  expressed  in  a 
new  theory  of  property. 

Mrs.  Austin  says  that  in  her  observation  of  primitive  peoples 
she  noted  that  property  had  a  tendency  to  gather  about  dominant 
personalities.  That  is  very  true.  Under  such  conditions 
property  has  its  etymological  meaning,  i.e.,  it  is  something 
near  one  (prope,  near),  something  interfused  with  one's  per- 
sonality. A  gold  mine  in  Alaska  won  in  a  gambling  house 
by  one's  grandfather  would  not  be  property  in  that  sense. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  the  anonymous  comment  on  my 
article  in  the  January'  Survey  with  mixed  feelings.  Because 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  faith  is  which  I  am  supposed 
to  have  attacked,  nor  do  I  know  any  "obvious"  reasons  why  a 
free-thinking  person  can  not  sign  his  own  name  to  an  honest 
opinion. 

I  have  lived  in  the  forefront  of  social  conflict  all  my  life  and 
my  ideas  have  never  been  those  of  the  majority,  even  of  the 
majority  of  radical  thinkers,  although  they  have  been  ideas 
which  have  been  generally  accepted  twenty  years  later  by  the 
people  who  first  opposed  them.  And  all  that  time  I  have  been 
able  to  discuss  them  freely  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  letter  of  Ex-Social  Worker  illus- 
trates very  clearly  the  Primitive  Methodist  attitude  to  which 
I  most  object  in  the  economic  radical  of  today.  Especially 


ntvtn  Hrhen  it  interprets  my  saying  that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
prosit  ittitude  illustrates  an  important  and  indispensable  economic 
::;i;  |  evolution,  as  "worshiping  at  the  heathen  shrine"  of  the  Post, 

and  "laying  profane  hands"  on  altars  that  are  not  defined. 
k  rj4  No,  I  don't  recognize  any  theory  of  economics  as  sacred,  nor 
as  ci||  do  I  make  any  ritualistic  approach.  And,  I  have  not  the  type  of 
lii'n  mind  that  in  my  early  youth  felt  that  the  fundamentals  of  its 
:«tlu  religious  faith  had  been  overthrown  when  it  was  discovered  that 
ail-  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch.  Very  few  people  now  sup- 
s  rttiin  pose  that  Moses  wrote  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible;  but  the 
-ejtit  world  is,  if  anything,  more  religious  than  it  was  then.  If  it 
s.  81  is  "heathen"  to  deplore  the  tying  up  of  ethical  values  with 
:  on;  any  particular  economic  belief,  thank  whatever  gods,  I  am  a 
:s  in  heathen. 

In  justice  to  Ex-Social  Worker,  it  should  be  said  that  my 
article  in  The  Survey  did  not  express  very  much  of  what  I 
lave  come  to  see  as  economic  truth,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
>ered  that  what  the  editor  asked  for  was  simply  an  account  of 
low  I  had  arrived  at  a  hopeful  attitude,  and  left  little  space 
n  which  to  explain  what  I  had  discovered. 

What  I  perceive  is  that  our  modern  intelligence  has  not  yet 
penetrated  the  problem  of  property  and  its  relation  to  human 
consciousness,  and  fails  to  interpret  correctly  what  it  finds  going 
on  under  its  eyes,  fails  often  because  of  the  very  same  religio- 
emotional  prepossessions  from  which  Ex-Social  Worker  seems 
to  suffer. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  find  our  economic  sys- 
tem so  faulty  that  if  the  torch  and  the  sword  would  correct 
it  I  should  be  the  bloodiest  kind  of  a  revolutionist.  But  far 
from  seeing  hope  in  revolutions  of  violence,  I  have  come  to 
see  in  them  a  mere  resort  of  impotence,  what  psychologists  cal! 
a  "defense  formation"  against  incompetencies  that  many  minds 
are  unwilling  to  admit,  or  as  a  substitute  for  perceptions  not 
yet  arrived  at;  a  sort  of  running  amuck  of  the  masses  against 
conditions  they  are  no  longer  able  to  endure  and  have  not  wit 
nor  power  to  reform.  Just  at  the  moment  I  regard  the  dis- 
position of  capitalists  and  radicals  alike  to  assume  a  kind  of 
canctity,  a  noli  me  tanaere  attitude  toward  the  systems  they 
favor,  as  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  economic 
repatterning. 

If  it  is  any  comfort  to  the  critic  of  my  faith,  let  me  say  that 
I  feel  certain  that  the  altered  attitude  toward  property  which 
I  find  necessary  for  the  happier  pattern,  is  well  on  its  way 
toward  expression,  and  requires  perhaps  no  more  than  just 
the  right  person  to  give  to  it  intellectual  form,  to  insure  general 
acceptance.  I  hope  to  have  a  try  at  doing  that  myself  as  a  sort 
of  fanfare  before  the  new  economic  prophet  appears.  And  in 
the  meantime  I  recommend  Ex-Social  Worker  to  read  a  book 
of  mine  called  A  Small  Town  Man.  MARY  AUSTIN 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


BOOKS  IN  OUR  ALCOVE 

(Continued  from  page  371) 


there   has  been   very   little   added   to   this  important   subject   in 
a  long  time. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  those  conscientious  pieces  of 
work  that  has  grown  out  of  long  and  thorough  experience.  As 
a  text-book  it  is  reliable  and  is  clearly  written.  It  covers 
the  history  of  the  subject  briefly  but  adequately,  the  matter  of 
examination  and  classification,  and  spends  the  major  part  of 
the  space  on  methods  of  training  and  education.  A  due  amount 
of  space  is  given  in  order  of  importance  to  sense-training,  phy- 
sical development,  handwork  and  speech.  An  undue  amount, 
I  should  say  considering  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  sub- 
iect,  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  The 
Jook  is  on  the  whole  optimistic  and  gives  to  the  would-be 
teacher  a  sympathetic  though  unsentimental  view  of  her  task. 


The  author  concludes  with 


(Continued  on  page  379) 
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Manitou  and  the 
Pikes  Peak  Region 

Stop    in    This    Scenic 

Region    Going    to    or 

Returning     from     the 

Conference 

With  railroads  granting  stopover  or 
side  trip  privileges  for  ten  days  in  the 
Pikes  Peak  Region,  you  can  make  a 
welcome  break  in  a  long  journey  to  or  from 
the  San  Francisco  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

Wonderful  mountain  drives  to  the  summit  of 
Pikes  Peak  and  Cheyenne  Mountain,  the  Corley 
Highway,  Mt.  Manitou,  also  Cave  of  the  Winds, 
Seven  Falls,  Cliff  Dwellings.  Wonderful  golf  and 
other  recreations.  Finest  hotels  or  any  other 
accommodation  you  prefer.  You'll  enjoy  the  stop. 

//  you  want  any  special   or  detailed  in- 
formation,  it   will   be   supplied   promptly. 
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Read    the   exposures    of    perjury    in    the   famous 

MOONEY-BILLINGS  CASE 

now  before  the  Governor  of  California  for  action. 
Two  labor  leaders  serving  life  sentences  for  a 
crime  they  did  not  commit.  Help  to  free  them. 


An  abstract  of  the  whole  legal  record,  by  at- 
torney Henry  T.  Hunt,  reduced  to  450  pages. 
Price  $2.00.  

Also  a  24-page  pamphlet  "The  Story  of 
Mooney  and  Billings."  10  Cents. 
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(Continued  from  page  374) 

JOYCE  CROSBY,  formerly  executive  secretary  Com- 
munity Welfare  Organization  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  now  secretary  of  a  new  jnint 
placement  bureau  for  children's  institutions 
under  the  Children's  Protective  Society  of 
Minneapolis. 

MRS.  FEREBA  CROXTON,  formerly  with  Bureau 
°f  I?0'?1  Hygiene,  Virginia  State  Department 
of  Health,  appointed  executive  secretary  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Social  Hygiene  Society, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FREDERICK  I.  DANIELS,  formerly  director  Juvenile 
Protective  Department  and  Children's  Aid,  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  Children's  Aid  and 
S.P.C.C.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

EVELYN  DAVIS,  formerly  field  secretary  National 
Training  School,  appointed  to  staff  of  Joint 
Vocational  Service. 

MILDRED  DUNCAN,  appointed  head  worker  in  the 
Allegheny  General  Hospital  Social  Service  De- 
partment, Pittsburgh. 

ALBERTINA  EASTMAN,  appointed  to  staff  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

ROSE  EHRENFELD,  formerly  assistant  to  director 
of  nursing  in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  branch  office 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  appointed  director 
of  health  service  in  the  Community  Health  and 
Civic  Association  of  Ardmore,  Pa. 

SPENCER  ERVIN,  elected  president  of  the  Family 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

RUTH  FISHER,  appointed  supervising  nurse  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ADJUTANT  J.  C.  FULLER,  transferred  to  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  tlie  Salvation 
Army  in  Boston,  from  Holyoke,  Pa. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  GATES,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  Oklahoma  City 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 

EDGAR  M.  GERLACH,  formerly  with  the  Henry  W. 
Watson  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore, 
appointed  supervisor  of  cottages,  custody  and 
discipline  at  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

IRVING  GOLDSMITH,  formerly  deputy  attorney- 
general  and  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
appointed  member  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Probation  Commission. 

ENSIGN  J.  GREEN,  appointed  in  charge  of  Salva- 
tion Army  work  in  Holyoke,  Pa. 

MARION  V.  GRIFFITH,  transferred  from  the 
N.  Y.  office  of  the  Church  Mission  of  Help 
to  the  Westchester  office  at  White  Plains. 

GERTRUDE  GRUEL,  now  executive  secretary  and 
nurse,  Blair  County  Tuberculosis  Society, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

DR.  ANDY  HALL,  appointed  director,  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

MRS.  EVA  HALL,  appointed  by  colored  members' 
division  of  the  Council  of  Churches,  as  worker 
with  Negro  women  and  girls  at  Morals  Court 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MRS.  ELINORE  MOREHOUSE  HERRICK,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  president  of  Antioch  College 
and  an  instructor  in  industrial  problems,  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  Consumers'  League 
of  New  York. 

FERDINAND  T.  HILKER,  appointed  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Lutheran  Hospital  of  Manhattan, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
General  Hospital. 

REVEREND  GEORGE  H.  HOBART,  appointed  survey 
secretary  by  the  N.  Y.  Federation  of  Churches. 

ELLSIE  HORR,  formerly  of  the  CattarauKus  Co. 
Health  Department,  New  York,  appointed  super- 
vising nurse  of  the  Visiting  Association  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

H.  GERTRUDE  HUDSPETH.  appointed  visitor  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society. 

ANNA  ILLACHOS,  formerly  with  the  New  Haven 
Organized  Charities  Association,  now  super- 
visor Family  Welfare  and  Relief  Department, 
Pittsburgh  A.I.C.P. 

CHLOE  JACKSON,  appointed  executive  secretary. 
Delaware  County  Tuberculosis  Assn.,  Indiana. 

DR.  J.  H.  JOHNSON,  elected  president  of  the 
Wood  County  Public  Health  League.  Ohio. 

HELEN  KEIM,  formerly  with  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  appointed  assistant 
secretary  Lycoming  County  Children's  Aid 
Society,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

DR.  H.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT.  now  director,  newly 
formed  Health  Education  Service,  National 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

RUBY  LANIER,  formerly  with  the  American  Red 
Cross,  now  with  the  County  Organization 
Division  of  the  Georgia  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

KATHRYN  LANNI,  of  the  Italian  Welfare  League, 
now  investigator  {or  the  Rochester  Bureau  of 
Charities. 

MRS.  SUE  LEADLY,  formerly  World  War  Relief 
and  Red  Cross,  now  investigator  in  the 
Rochester  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Ru"?  G.  LINDALL,  formerly  with  the  Boston 
Children  s  Aid  Association,  appointed  to  the 
Department  of  Advice  and  Assistance  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society. 

EDITH  E.  LOWRY,  appointed  secretary  for  Mi- 
grant Work,  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions. 

MARY  L.  MCCAFFREY,  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Schuylkill  County  Branch  of  the  Pa.  So- 
ciety to  Protect  Children. 

(In   an 
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ZOE  H.  MARSHALL,  appointed  member  of  staff 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  N.  C. 

DR.  ADOLF  MEYER,  rlected  member-at-large  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

BEATRICE  MKRRIT.  formerly  with  Cola,  N.  C., 
Associated  Charities,  appointed  staff  member 
of  Associated  Charities,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MRS.  LILA  M.  MEYER,  formerly  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  Cleveland,  appointed  supervisor 
of  the  Children's  Division  of  the  Family  Ser- 
vice Society  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

ALICE  MIKELL,  appointed  staff  of  Associated 
Charities,  Cola,  N.  C. 

LEONARD  B.  MOORE,  county  judge  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  \.,  elected  president  of  the  Capital  Dis- 
trict Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 

LUCIA  MURCHISON,  formerly  of  Social  Service 
Department  of  Johns  Hopkins,  appointed  to 
staff  of  Associated  Charities,  Cola,  N.  C. 

MRS.  MABEL  MYIUCK,  now  on  staff,  Social  Wel- 
fare League,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CHARLES  L.  NEWCOMB,  appointed  to  staff  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

CLARA  PETERS,  formerly  in  the  nursing  service 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  appointed  Indus- 
trial Nurse  in  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City. 

ELSA  PLENGER,  appointed  to  staff  of  the  N.  Y. 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

GRACE  POTTER,  appointed  investigator  of  indus- 
trial opportunities  of  the  Vocational  Bureau. 

JAMES  B.  RAWLINGS,  elected  president  of  the 
Texas  Public  Health  Association. 

FLORENCE  L.  RUTH,  formerly  Rochester  Cath- 
olic Charities,  now  investigator  in  the 
Rochester  Bureau  of  Charities. 

GROVER  G.  SALES,  Delected  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Family  Service  Organization 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 

IDA  WINSTON  SAKVAY,  appointed  assistant  to 
general  secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  City,  Y.W.C.A. 

MARY  B.  SCOTT,  now  superintendent  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

HARRY  SHELDON,  appointed  director  of  Red  Cross 
Service  at  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Fort 
Lyon,  Colo. 

MARY  K.  SIMKHOVITCH,  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare. 

CHARLOTTE  SMITH,  appointed  Tuberculosis  nurse 
of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 

DOROTHY  SPAULDING,  appointed  placement  coun- 
sellor of  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau. 

GEKALDINE  STAHLEK,  appointed  district  nurse 
for  the  Rhinebeck  Thompson  House,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York. 
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GRACE    M.   TALBOT,    formerly   social   worker    ErM 
cott-Johnson  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  appoinl 
supervisor      case      work,      Catholic      CharitB 
^  Syracuse,    N.     Y. 

EDITH  TALLMAN,  appointed  special  field  rl 
resentative  on  the  Pacific  Branch  staff  I 
Red  Cross. 

OLIVE  VAN  HORN,  appointed  secretary  for  J 
industrial  department  of  the  N.  Y.  Cfl 
Y.W.C.A. 

MYRA  VAN  NOSTRAND,  appointed  field  rep 
sentative  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Indiana. 

MRS.  ETHEL  WAGSTAPF,  appointed  super 
tendent  of  the  New  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Childre 
Home. 

RUTH  WARE,  now  director  health  educatii 
Y.W.C.A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MARGARET     WILSON,     formerly     with     the     Bii 
hamton,    N.    Y.    State    Hospital,    appointed 
sistant      secretary      with      Lycoming      Coui 
Children's    Aid     Society,     Williamsport,     Pa. 

ALIDA  WINKELMANN,  formerly  head  wort 
social  service  department  Alteghany  Gene 
Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  appointed,  effective  Ji 
first,  district  secretary  on  the  staff  of  t 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Virginia, 
cated  in  Portsmouth. 

PROFESSOR  C.  E.  A.  WINSLOW,  elected  member- 
large  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Counc 

ELEANOR    WOOD,    formerly    medical    social    worfc 
in   the   U.    S.    Public   Health   Service,  appoint 
assistant    secretary    of    the    health    division 
the   Welfare   Council. 

FRANK  E.  WOOD,  formerly  of  McKeesport,  P 
appointed  general  secretary  of  the  Holyo 
Y.M.C.A.  to  succeed  W.  A.  Morse. 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  S.  WOODWORTH,  elected  me 
ber-at-Iarge  of  the  Social  Science  Resear 
Council. 

Resignations 

HENRY    D.     BR  ANDES,    managing    director    of    t 

Luthern    Hospital   of    New   York    City. 
MRS.    GERTRUDE    CARPER,    formerly    director    R' 

Cross  Service  at  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Fc 

Lyon,   Colo. 
FLORENCE    DELIN,    of    the    staff   of    Cola,    S.    ( 

Associated    Charities. 
RUTH    FISHER,    resigned    as    prenatal    nurse    wi 

the   Dutchess   Co.    Health   Association  to  acce 

a   position   with   the  Visiting   Nurse    Service   < 

Plainfield,    N.    J. 
MRS.     ELLEN     GREEN,     visitor,     Family     Welfa 

Society,    Johnstown.    Pa. 
MAUD    GOODE,    executive    secretary    of    Oklahon 

City    Chapter    of    the    American    Red    Cross. 
MRS.    MARGARET    B.    HAY,    superintendent   of    t\ 

Schuylkill    County    Branch   of   the    Pa.    Sociel 

to    Protect    Children. 
ISABEL  GIBB,   resigned  from  the  Camp  Fire  Gir 

to   go  to   Tamlyn   and   Brown. 
LILLIAN    T.    HENNESSEY,    director    of    Red    Cro; 

Service  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Nort* 

port,    N.    Y.,   resigned   to    go  the  the  Veteran 

Bureau. 
DORIS    HOWARD,    director,    Red    Cross    Service    ; 

U.   S.   Veterans'  Hospital,   Walla  Walla,  Was) 
MRS.     GENEVIEVE     ANDERSON     LAWLOR,     resigne 

from  the  staff   of  the  Joint   Vocational   Servk 

to    travel    abroad. 
HAROLD  H.  LEVIN,   resigned  from  the  92d   Stree 

Y.M.H.A.,     New     York    City,    to    devote    hin 

self   to   law. 
MRS.     MARY     PADDON,    a    member    of    the    Stat 

Probation  Commission,  N.   Y.  State. 
LAURA    H.     PARKER,     resigned    as    secretary     fo 

migrant    work,    Council    of    Women    for    Horn 

Missions,    to    direct    Savedale    Camp,    Califorr 

N.    J. 
MADELINE    SHERIDAN,    secretary-treasurer    of    th 

Pittsfield    Community    Association. 
WILLIAM    RHINELANDER    STEWAKT,    commissione- 

of  the   New    York    State   Board  of    Social   We! 

fare,     after     forty-seven     pears'     service     unde 

eighteen    governors. 
MRS.    ELIZABETH    VINCENT,    formerly    supervise 

of     the    Family    Welfare    Relief    of    the    Ne\ 

Haven     Organized     Charities     Association,     t" 

join    her    husband    in    Beaver,    Pa. 
ALIDA     WINKELMANN,     resigned     as     head-worke 

Allegheny    General    Hospital    Pittsburgh,    to   ,ioi; 

staff  of  Virginia's  Child  Home  Society. 

Deaths 

GEORCIANNA    B,     BALLARD,    charter    member    am 

founder  of  the  education  work  of  the  Y.W.C.A1 
EMMA    L.    GALE,    formerly   superintendent   of   th» 

Girls'     Training     Home    in     Williamsport     anc 

later    field    worker    for    the    Seaman's    Churcl 

Institute    in    Philadelphia. 
PAUL    KENNADAY,     New    York    City    pioneer     ir 

anti-tuberculosis  work  and    an   active  figure    it 

inter-racial    friendship. 
DR.     ALEXANDER    R.    MATHESON,    a    founder    ol 

Kings     County     Medical     Society    and     of     the 

M.   E.  Hospital. 
MRS.    AMY    PREVOST,    of    the    Church    Mission    oi 

Help. 
MRS.    JULIUS    ROSEN WALD,    of    Chicago,    nationaJ 

vice-president    of    the    Girl    Scouts   of    America.* 
CHARLES    B.    STOVER,    settlement    and    playgtounc* 

worker    at    University    Settlement,     New    York 

City. 
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(Continued  from  page  377)  a  plea  for  the  extension  of  the 
methods  used  with  mentally  defective  children  to  those  of 
higher  types.  She  believes  that  smaller  groups,  more  individual 
attention  and  a  flexible  schedule  could  be  used  with  profit 
even  by  normal  children.  To  this  I  think  all  true  educators 
would  give  a  hearty  endorsement. 

ELIZABETH  IRWIN 
Psychologist,  The  Little  Red  School  House 

We  Need  Vocational  Guidance 

PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICES    OF   VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE,   by 
I.  David  Cohen.    Century.     471  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IF  we  could  really  guide  young  people  into  their  vocations, 
several  complicated  social  problems  would  be  solved  at  one 
stroke.  Consequenty,  we  pick  up  all  volumes  on  vocational 
guidance  in  a  bright  spirit  of  hope.  We  lay  them  down  with 
sighing.  Dr.  Cohen's  book  is  no  exception  to  the  array  of 
volumes  in  this  field  that  succeed  only  in  stating  the  obvious, 
to  wit,  we  need  vocational  guidance  and  need  it  badly. 

The  author  covers  his  pages  with  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense  material  that  does  not  enhance  our  knowledge  of  guidance 
method.  There  are  numerous  charts,  some  showing  the  or- 
ganization of  school  systems  including  departments  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  some  showing  the  organisation  of  personnel 
in  industry,  some  showing  guidance  in  a  man's  life  as  sharing 
importance  equally  with  his  religion  and  his  education.  Other 
pages  are  covered  with  the  examples  of  questionnaires  that 
employers  submit  to  job-seekers.  Still  other  pages  explain  how 
to  visit  a  factory,  how  to  arrange  for  an  interview  and  so  on. 
The  book  is  the  result  of  the  author's  labor  in  gathering  to- 
gether, probably  by  mail,  copies  of  available  printed  materials 
on  his  topic  and  using  them  to  support  his  contention  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  vocational  guidance. 

There  is  no  way  of  saying  anything  new  about  guidance 
except  through  the  medium  of  scientific  investigation.  It  is  a 
matching  process,  a  bringing  together  of  persons  and  the 
grooves  into  which  they  will  fit  most  tidily.  The  method  of 
guidance  so  far  has  been  to  analyze  jobs,  to  study  the  grooves, 
but  not  the  persons  who  must  be  beveled  and  planed  to  fit 
them.  Beyond  the  study  of  persons,  we  need  to  learn  the 
technique  of  integrating  and  the  work  they  do.  The  most 
devastating  criticism  of  Dr.  Cohen's  book  is  that  it  leaves 
us  wondering  how  vocational  guidance  is  ever  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

AGNES  M.  CONKLIN 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn 


Good  News  for  Old  Age 

YOUTHFUL   OLD   AGE,   by    Waller  M.    Callichan.     Macmillan.     236  pp. 
Price   $2.50   postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

THE  large  number  of  people  whose  youth  is  constantly 
clouded  by  dread  of  old  age  should  find  in  this  book  a 
release  that  will  bring  back  the  blue  sky  and  clear  sunshine. 
Not  that  the  author  tries  to  do  away  with  the  fact  of  old 
age,  but  he  shows  convincingly  that  the  kind  of  old  age  feared 
need  not  be  a  fact. 

The  sympathetic  Preface  is  written  by  Dr.  Thurman  B.  Rice, 
who  states  as  his  conclusion,  "The  reader  who  gets  the  spirit 
ot  this  book  will  be  able  to  look  forward  to  old  age  without 
misgivings." 

If  decrepitude,  mental  weakness,  an  unlovely  spirit  are  pres- 
ent in  the  later  years  of  life  they  are  there  because  they  have 
been  a  gradual  development  throughout  youth  and  middle  age. 
"Second  childhood  is  the  penalty  for  mental  sloth."  "The  man 
or  woman  of  60  who  has  lived  in  a  world  of  dreams  and  fan- 
tasies, and  dreaded  reality,  is  a  likely  subject  for  early  decay 
of  the  mental  faculties."  (Continued  on  page  381) 
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Kindred 

Group 
1849       Meetings 


Social  Work  Publicity  Council 

130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 

Everyone  is  welcome  at  our  always  popular 
and  lively  dinner  meetings,  our  shop  talk 
luncheons  for  small  groups  and  our  afternoon 
discussions  of  important  publicity  problems. 


FAMILY    SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Fairmont 

Consultation  Service,  Civic  Auditorium 

Publications,  Information  and  Tickets  at 

THE   FAMILY   DESK,   Civic   Auditorium 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  AID  TO  MOTHERS 

WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN 

THEHl  OWN  HOMES 

Chmn.,  MAY  F.  BOGUE,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Vice  Chmn.,  MRS.  EVA  WHITING  WHITE 

Boston  School  of  Social  Work 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VISITING 
TEACHERS 

Consultation    Service,    Publications,    Information    at 

Civic  Auditorium 

Afternoon  Meeting,  July  1st,  2  o'clock 

Luncheon  Meeting,  July  and,  I  o'clock 

Chairman  in  charge  of  local  arrangements: 

FRANCES  PIEKARSKI 
1919  Marin  Avenue  Berkeley,  California 


International  Association  of 
Policewomen 

1418  Eye  St.,  Room  304         Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday,  June   25th,    joint   dinner   with    the   American 

Social    Hygiene   Association 

Meetings   continue   through   Friday,   June   a8th 

Headquarters,  Hotel   Sir  Francis  Drake 

Chairman  in  charge  of  local  arrangements 

MRS.  ELISABETH  LOSSING,  Police  Dept.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


1929       National 

Conference 
of  Social  Work 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCY 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC.— -Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  law  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly) ,  $2,00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Direc- 
tor of  Information;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 
of  Research. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,      617      Mills      Bldg.,      Washington, 

D.  C.     Organized    for    betterment    of    condi- 
tions   in    home,    school,    institution    and    com- 
munity.   Publishes  monthly  Journal   of  Home 
Economics;   office  of  editor,   617    Mills   Bldg., 
Washington,     D.     C. ;    of    business    manager, 
101    East  20th   St.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement ;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases ;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY,    INC.— 

Lois  Sue  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Purpose, — to  extend  the  interest  in, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  Fine  Arts,  especially 
by  means  of  prints,  lantern  slides,  traveling 
exhibitions,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16     East    53rd     Street,     New     York. 

Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

CHILD     WELFARE     LEAGUE     OF 

AMERICA C.   C.   Carstens,  director,    130 

E.  22nd    Street,    New    York    City.     A   league 
of  children's  agencies   and   institutions  to   se- 
cure    improved     standards     and     methods     in 
their  various   fields  of  work.     It  also  cooper- 
ates   with    other    children's    agencies,     cities, 
states,    churches,    fraternal    orders    and    other 
civic  groups   to   work  out   worth-while   results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in   which   they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105   East  22d   St.,  New  York. 

Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose :  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Religious      Work      for      Indian       Schools, 

Helen   M.   Brickman,   Director. 
Migrant  Work,   Edith  E.   Lowry,   Secretary. 
Adela   J.    Ballard,    Western    Supervisor. 
Women's       interdenomi  national       groups  — 
state,    and    local — are    affiliated. 


GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA — 

386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Girls  and 
women  working  together  to  uphold  Christian 
standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  in  the 
business  world,  and  in  the  community. 
Numbers  nearly  50,000,  with  branches  in 
44  states. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted   by   28   Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and   Education,  Rev.   F. 

E.   Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions :  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y ;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y ;  Church  and  Race  Relations,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y- 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary ; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries:  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  on  behalf 
of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign 
born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger  girls.  It 
has  1 03  American  secretaries  at  work  in 
16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and 
Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEEr— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  secre- 
tary, 2 1 5  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities ;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organization,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training;  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers :  Dr.  John  H.  Finley ,  Pres. ;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president ;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president ;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant ;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS—  Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Marrs, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Porter    R.     Lee,    president,    New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
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in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  th< 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL      OF     JEWISH 
WOMEN  -  Mrs.    Joseph    E.    Friend,    Presi- 

dent ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  departments 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi- 
grant Education,  799  Broadway,  New  York 
ity.  For  the  protection  and  education  of 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintains 
Bureau  of  International  Service.  Quarterly 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."  Mrs.  Maurice  L. 
Goldman,  Chairman:  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Sec'y. 
Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  N  ew  York  City.  Program  of 
education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi- 
ties. 

NATIONAL     HEALTH     CIRCLE    FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  INC.  —  370  Seventh 

Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 

for    health    work    among    colored    people. 

To   create    and    stimulate    health    conscious- 

ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 

ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 

To   recruit,    help   educate   and   place   young 

colored  women  in  public  health  work. 
Work      supported       by      membership      and 
voluntary    contributions. 

NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR 
PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING  — 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Anne  L.  Hansen,  President.  Organized  to 
promote  public  health  nursing,  establish 
standards,  offer  field  advisory  service,  collect 
statistics  and  information  on  current  prac- 
tices. Official  monthly  magazine:  The 
Public  Health  Nurse. 

NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village,  Dpbbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided  , 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address  ; 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  j 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie,  president;  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  \ 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 
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ATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray- 

mond  Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-  treasurer;  31 1  South 
Ashland  Boulevard.  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  pub- 
lication. Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 

ATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  — For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.(  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION—  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York, 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 


the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE—  An  institution  for 

the  training;  of  Negro  Youth:  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; \V.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  379) 
In  the  book  physical  and  mental  hygiene  are  interwoven  in 
inseparable  way  that  actual  living  demands.     Perhaps  not 
our   internists  will   quite   agree   with   the   author   as  to   the 
re  results  of  partial  failure  of  intestinal  excretion.     Indeed, 
r.  Rice,  in  his  Preface  mildly  rejects  such  a  view.     The  sub- 
ct  of  diet  is   dealt  with   in   a   way   that   accords   with  mod- 
n  thought    and    research.      There    is    a    pleasing    absence    of 
ddism   here,   as   throughout   the   book. 

Chapters  on  sex  hygiene  give  simply  and  sanely  much  val- 
ible  information  that  many  intelligent  people  have  failed  to 
id  in  other  books  on  this  subject.  Along  with  scientific  fact 
id  practical  advice  the  author  intersperses  much  of  his  own 
ilosophical  reflection. 
Altogether,  a  good  book,  which  sheuld  be  widely  read. 

ALICE  E.  JOHNSON,  M.D. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
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fESTING  INTELLIGENCE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT,  by  Albert  J. 
*evine  and  Louis  Marks.  Macmillan.  398  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

DR  USE  as  a  textbook,  this  book  aims  to  serve  teachers, 
rial  workers  and  students  of  psychology  as  a  comprehensive 
rvey  of  the  field  of  testing.  Chapters  herein  cover  both 

ividual   and  group  tests,   the   material   organized   in   a   way 

facilitate  memorization. 

M  I  GETTING  AN  EDUCATION?  by  Sherwood  Eddy.  Doubleday, 
loran.  92  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SERIES  of  essays,  general  in  scope,  by  some  of  our  leading 
ucators,  philosophers,  lecturers,  presenting  the  humanistic 
iception  of  education  in  terms  of  its  creative  and  cultural 
!ues. 

NDUSTRY,  GOVERNMENTS  AND  LABOR.  Record  of  Intertia- 
'enal  Labor  Organisation  1919-28.  World  Peace  Foundation..  237  pp. 
'rice  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Sun'cy. 

ilS  IS  a  useful  source  book  bearing  upon  the  origin,  estab- 
iment,  structure  and  function  of  the  International  Labor 
•ganization  from  1919  to  1928,  plus  a  record  and  summary 
its  actions  in  industrial  fields. 

'HE  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  EDUCATION,  by  Leonard  V.  Koos. 
Iccmillccn.  178  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BOOK    treating    of    the    different    issues    and    values    that 
istitute  the  data  in  this  field.    Those  workers  who  undertake 

(In    answering   advertisements 


questionnaire  studies  will  find  the  material  herein  a  compact 
critique  and  manual. 

BLIND    RELIEF    LAWS:    Their    Theory    and    Practice,    by    Robert    B. 
Irwin   and    Evelyn   C.    McKay.    American   Foundation   for   the   Blind     lite 
128  pp.   Price  $1.00  paper,  cloth   $1.50,  postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 
A   REVISION    of    the    1919   report,    important    to    all   states 
wherein  friends  of  the  blind  are  working  to  obtain  the  enactment 
of  blind  relief  laws. 

TRAINING  FOR  GROUP  EXPERIENCE,  by  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield 
The  Inquiry.  105  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  BOOK  is  concerned  with  deliberative  bodies  that  have 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  policies  of  action.  It  is  a 
record  of  Training  for  Group  Experience.  Reference  is  here 
made  to  an  article  for  group  leaders  in  education  which  appeared 
in  the  Education  department  of  the  May  15,  1927,  issue  of 
The  Survey. 

JUNIOR  FOOD  AND  CLOTHING,  6v  Kate  W.  Kmyon  and  L.  Thomas 
Hopkins.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  137  pp.  Price  $1.60  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

DESIGNED  for  general  use  as  a  textbook  in  junior  highschool 
home  economics;  the  product  of  actual  classroom  experience 
to  help  girls  create  a  more  abundant  life  in  their  individual 
homes. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  WORKER  IN  NEW  YORK.  Edited 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  80  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

THIS  study  describes  the  public  educational  system  of  New 
York  State  in  relation  to  training  youth  for  industrial  work. 
The  tendencies  and  development  of  vocational  training  are 
discussed,  together  with  a  comparison  of  such  opportunities 
through  public  vocational  schools  in  New  York  and  other 
industrial  states. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Radliakamal 
Mukerjee.  D.  C.  Heath.  304  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

OF  INTEREST  to  those  who  study  the  data  and  viewpoints 
of  psychology  and  sociology,  with  the  object  of  analyzing 
collective  behavior.  Herein  the  historical  background,  the 
status,  the  problems  and  prospects  of  social  psychology  find 
new  expression  and  interpretation. 

HOW  WOMEN  CAN  MAKE  MONEY,  by  Mae  Savcll  Cray.  Fimk 
and  Wagnalls.  290  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHAT  ARE  you  good  at?  If  you  don't  know',  take  stock 
of  yourself,  find  out  what  you  like  to  do,  then  go  to  it — or 
after  it — determined  to  win.  "Every  woman  in  every  land 
or  clime"  has  to  skin  her  hands  some  time!  Mrs.  Croy  has 
been  through  the  mill,  and  came  out  on  top,  in  the  business 
world.  There  is  no  royal  road,  but  this  book  is  a  guide,  full 
of  practical  ways  to  earn  money.  For  any  one  who  has  to  work 
— or  wants  to  work — and  doesn't  know  what  to  do  about  it, 
such  a  volume  from  an  experienced  hand,  presents  real  values. 
Then,  it's  up  to  you. 
please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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Rate i :  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  linei  to  the  inch.  Want  advertiie- 
menti  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orden.  Discounts :  5%  on  three  insertions ; 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker  in  progressive 
mid-western  city  of  65,000.  State  qualifications, 
experience,  and  salary  expected.  6403  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Family  case  worker,  with  training 
and  experience  to  serve  as  executive  of  district. 
State  qualifications.  6404  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Girls'  worker  in  large  New  York 
Settlement.  College  training  and  experience 
with  Jewish  people  required.  Summer  camp  ex- 
perience desired.  6398  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Registered  nurse  with  institutional 
experience,  who  enjoys  work  of  a  Housemother 
character  with  boys.  She  must  be  refined  and 
successful.  Year  round  position  with  high  class 
school  and  camp.  Apply,  giving  references,  salary 
expected,  etc.,  6405  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Worker  in  charge  of  Jewish  Settle- 
ment House  in  far  West.  Clubs,  classes,  home 
visiting.  Reply  stating  age,  training,  experi- 
ence, references,  salary.  6399  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Jewish,  experienced  and  trained 
worker  for  the  delinquent  girl  and  unmarried 
mother.  Excellent  opportunity  and  good  salary 
offered.  6400  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  club  and  class  worker 
in  Jewish  Settlement  in  East.  6397  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Man  case  worker  to  conduct  cen- 
tralized bureau  for  homeless  men.  Family  case 
work  training  required.  Salary  $2400.  Middle- 
west.  6363  SURVEY.  _  ^^ 

WANTED:  a  psychiatric  social  worker.  Give 
full  particulars  as  to  training  and  experience  in 
your  first  letter.  .Apply  to  Dr.  A.  R.  T.  Wylis, 
Grafton,  North  Dakota. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technieiins  for  excellent  hospital  position*  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  AT*., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

MEN  WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the  field  of 
institution  and  social  work  are  wanted  as 
students  in  The  National  Training  School  for 
Institution  Executives  and  Other  Workers.  S«e 

classified  Ad  on  Page  383. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Enthusiastic  social  worker  or 
teacher  to  extend  the  circulation  of  The  Survey 
locally.  Liberal  commissions.  Address  THE 
SURVSY,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


BOOKKEEPER — Four  years'  experience  in 
commercial  and  institutional  office  work,  desires 
position.  Very  capable,  pleasing  personality, 
meets  public  well.  6392  SURVEY. 


POSITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  is  de- 
sired by  a  trained  social  worker  with  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  problems  of  housing  for  business 
women.  6382  SURVEY. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  with  Public  Health 
and  social  service  experience  wishes  position 
either  in  Connecticut  or  New  York  as  Medical 
Social  Worker  or  in  Case  Agency.  6387  SURVEY. 


POSITION  in  research  wanted  by  woman, 
M.A.  degree.  Special  subjects  educational  psy- 
chology. Box  1034,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 


CAMP  DIRECTOR,  seven  years  head  coun- 
cillor, director,  seeks  connection.  Wide  exper- 
ience social  service,  physical  education.  Best 
references.  6393  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  by  capable,  efficient 
woman;  three  years'  experience  as  dietician  in 
large  state  institution.  Three  years'  nursing 
experience.  Especially  adapted  in  handling  girls. 
Can  keep  food  cost  down  and  food  value  up. 
Best  references.  6372  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE:  College  Graduate,  ten  years- 
experience  in  family  welfare  work  and  hospital 
social  service,  wishes  to  change  her  position, 
in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Address  6354  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires  pesi- 
tion  as  director  of  settlement  or  community  house. 
Middle  East  or  South  preferred.  Available  im- 
mediately. 6377  SURVEY. 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the  right  person  takes   experience  and  a  fine  judgment  of  per- 
sonalities.    We  are  qualified  to  do  the  preliminary  selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare    and    Religious    Organuations    with    executive 
lecretariet,  club  and  recreation  leaden,  psychiatric  tonal  worker!,  public  health 
nurtei,  church  lecretariet,  and  other  personnel. 

For  Institutions:  superintendent!  and  assistants,  children1!  supervisor!,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospitals:  superintendent!,  physicians,  trained  nuriei, 
technicians,  occupational  therapist!,  historian!,  and  ofice  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East    Forty- second    Street 
Nsw  York,   N.  Y. 

Our    service    to    imfloytrt    ti    without   charge 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland   0000 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work   Dept   in  charge  of   Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sr  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington   2593 

We  are  Interested  In  placing  thcM  wko 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


OPPORTUNITY     FOR     EXPERIENCE 

in    an    Experimental    School 

offered  to  a  limited  number  of  student 

teachers    fop    1929-1930 

THE  WALDEN  SCHOOL 

34   West   68th   Street 

New   York 

Write    or    telephone  for    appointment 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,      married.      Superintendent 
mens'    industrial    institutions    for    sixteen    year 
Capable,  efficient,  now  employed.    Desires  chan 
6389  SURVEY. 


PUBLIC     HEALTH     EXECUTIVE,     collei 
woman,    registered    nurse    especially    equipped 
handle    child    health    and    behavior    problems 
children,     desires     community     or     health     cen 
work.     6401    SURVEY. 


YOUNG   MAN,  age  35,  college  and  universi 
trained   fifteen   years   experience,    (nine   as   supe 
intendent    of    Jewish    Orphanage)    desires    simi 
position.     Wife  able  social  worker.     6394  SURVE 


PHYSICIAN,   married,  large  experience  soc 
service,    tuberculosis,   and    public   health   work 
United    States    and   abroad,    desires   position    wit 
social    or    other    organizations    in    the    South 
Southwest     where    above     qualifications    and    e 
perience    would    be   of    value.      6388    SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORSHIP  of  Syriagog 
or    Community    Center   or    Y.M.H.A.    desired 
young    man    experienced    in    membership,     fu: 
raising    and    organizer    of    activities.     Good    pe 
sonality.     6402   SURVEY. 


PROTESTANT    WOMAN,   experienced    in 
stitutional    work,    desires    a    position    as    Superi 
tendent  or  Matron  in  Home  for  Children  or  D; 
Nursery.      Xo     preference     as     to     locality.      64i 
SURVEY. 


HOME-MAKING 


"  Home  -Making  as  a  Profession' 

If  ft  10-pp.   111.   handbook — It's   FREE.    Home-study 

Domestic    Selene*   courses,   for   teaching.    Institution 

management,  etc.,   and  (or  home   making   effldmcr 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economic*.  849  E.  58th  St..  CM* 


(In    answering    advertisements    please    mention   THE   SURVEY) 
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APARTMENTS    FOR    RENT 


A  Convenient  Place  to  Live 

Why  spend  so  much  time  in  the  sub- 
ways? Come  and  look  at  our  modern 
elevator  apartment  building,  located  at 

218  West  21st  Street 

Newly  decorated  suites;  tastefully  fur- 
nished. Maid  and  linen  service  included. 
Monthly  or  weekly  arrangement. 


Rentals 

as  low  as 


per  month  for 
2  ROOMS 


Also    single    room,    furnished,    $25    per 
month.  Phone  Watkins  0755. 


Sstate 


VERMONT 


,IUP  lots,  aggregating  60'  x  300'  on   Mississippi, 
1  electric  to  Minneapolis.    Also  1  6-10  A  wood- 
—  id,    Hennipin    Co.,    near    lake.     Also:    Forever- 
Itt    to     quarry     land     in     Vermont,     including 
[lory  site,  water,  and  right  of  way,  near  R.  R. 
A.    A.    FLAGG,    156    Ferguson    Avenue 
Burlington,  Vt.     Tel.:  1122R 


FOR    SALE    OR    RENT 


COLONIAL   PROPERTY 
Temple,  N.   H. 

House  and  ell  of  nine  rooms,  original  fire- 
places and  paneling.  100  acres  of  land 
partly  wooded,  sightly  location,  secluded, 
but  five  minutes'  drive  from  state  thorough- 
fare; six  miles  from  McDowell  Colony, 
Peterboro, 

CLARA  WHEELER 

144  SOUTH  WILLARD  STREET 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


PAMPHLETS 


"tor  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
lus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
tc.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies; 
ree  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Scb,  of 

Economics,  5772  Drexel  Aye.,  Chicago. 

INING  FOR  LEADERSHIP,  A  Practical  Pro- 
Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experiencs." 
iilip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute, 
00  Douglas  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  SingU 

OPT  *.5l>. 


PERIODICALS 


AMERICAN  JOUINAL  or  NUISINC  shows  the 
rt    which    trained   nurses   are   taking   in   the 
*.  •:    itterment    of    the     world.     Put     it     in     your 
in  3r»ry.       $3.00     year.      370      Seventh     Ave., 
?  ew   York,   N.    Y. 

HAL  HYGIEHE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  pub- 
hed  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
ygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


APPEAL 


THERE  A  READER  of  The  Survey  who 
d  be  interested  in  financially  aiding  girl 
ent  to  give  full  time  to  her  studies  for  six 
hs?  Teacher,  6352  SURVEY. 


(9H 


SEARCH:    We  ass'9t  in  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
ches,    debates.     Expert,    scholarly    ser- 
AUTHORS'     RESEARCH     BUREAN,     500 


i  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Learn 

of 
Positions 

and 
Workers 

at  our  booth  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  San  Francisco. 


(Agency) 

1)0  EAST  Mnd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAGE, 

furnished   for   six.     Two   miles   from  lake 
•ports.    Rent  $40   a   month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 
Agencies,   Indianapolis. 


NEW  YORK 

"HEART'S  DESIRE  CAMP" 
Adirondack  Mountain* 

Furnished  cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  open  fireplace, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric  lights.  $275 
for  season.  Central  for  touring.  A  quiet  place 
to  rest.  ALMON  WARD,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


CAMP 

CAMP,  fully  equipped,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  pavillion,  tents;  near  Ramapo  Mountains, 
commuting  distance  New  York,  for  sale,  or  rent 
to  small  group  or  club.  Reasonable.  Pomona 
Heights  Estates,  51  Chambers  Street; 
Tel.  Worth  1321. 


RESORTS 
REST  IN  ENGLAND 

Medieval  moated  farm;  simple  living; 
mild  plumbing;  ample  conversation,  and 
no  sightseeing  (unless  desired)  $20  weekly 
inclusive. 

Mi..  Balfour,   New   Bells,   Haughley 
Suffolk,  England 

REST   IN   NEW   ENGLAND 
For  Rent 

FURNISHED  FARM  HOUSE,  50  acres 
wooded  hills  and  meadows  on  Holland  Pond, 
Massachusetts.  Fishing,  canoeing,  swimming. 
Rent  $75  a  month. 


Thousands  are  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  Summer 
vacation. 

To  those  interested  in  the  highly 
specialized  field  of  child  caring  in- 
stitutions, The  National  Training 
School  offers  a  special  Six  Week 
Institute,  July  pth  to  August  aoth, 
1929. 

Round  Table  Discus- 
sions and  Seminars  led 
by  national  authorities. 
Spring  Quarter  now  In 
session  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

For    further   information   write  to: 

LEON.  C.  FAULKNER 

Managing  Director 

or 
LEONARD  W.  MAYO 

Dean 
THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 

Dobbs  Ferry,   New   York 


FOR  THE  HOME 


lice   Bradley,   famous   expert. 
'shows  just  how  to  make  home  cook- 


iuc,    cake- makinc.    candy  -  makii  _ 
eiv«  big  profita      How  to  cater,  run 

r. . ->t,    TEA   ROOMS,  Motor  Jnnt,    C.f.tv- 

rl»...to..— o».til  W.y,   to   Mak.    Mon.y,    m   your 
,    owa   bu*:ne«i   or    good    position!.     Writ*    todkr    for 
aiu..     booklet.     "Cookiu     for    Profit."    if,    FRII. 
Aiuri<u  H.hool  of  11  oo.  Keonomlci,  all  E.  tstk  St.,  CUn|> 


FOR  RENT 


Modern  School  Building  in  New 
York  City,  erected  1916,  in  fashion- 
able section.  Facilities:  12  large  class- 
rooms, auditorium  for  500,  with 
equipped  stage;  gymnasium,  shower 
and  locker  rooms;  kitchen  facilities, 
library;  game  room,  offices,  fully 
equipped  as  up-to-date  school.  Located 
in  East  Eighties,  convenient  transpor- 
tation; to  rent  for  use  as  school  up 
to  3:30  P.  M.  daily.  Apply  6407 
Survey. 


TOURS 


CLERGYMAN  AND    WIFE,    traveling    with 

son  and  daughter  will  receive  other  young  people 

for    two    months  European    tour.       Write    6383 
SURVEY. 


A.   W.    HITCHCOCK 

133  Hawthorne  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention  THE   SURVEY) 
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SERVICE  TAILORING 

Well-known  for  beautiful  cleaning  and  artistic 
dyeing.  Garments  neatly  pressed.  Phone  and 
mail  orders  promptly  attended  to.  A  little 
cheaper — a  little  better.  10%  reduction  will 
be  allowed  by  presenting  this  advertisement. 
Service  Tailoring  Co.,  69  West  10th  Street, 
Algonquin  5347. 


are  fiftyfour  courses  in  the 
curriculum  which  offers  as  complete 
a    preparation    in    professional    education 
for    social   work    as    is    possible    in    two 
years     of     training.    °$     ¥     "$    A 
description  of  the  courses  will 
be  mailed   upon   request. 


The 


Tor^  School  of  Social  Wor\ 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Neu>  York 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  8-August  1 6 

School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Method  to  be  used  in  Children's 

Work  and  Family  Work 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental 
Hygiene    as    it    relates   to    Education 

Address 

THE   DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    SCHOOL    OF 
OCCUPATIONAL    THERAPY 

affiliated  with 
The  Graduate  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Professional  training  course  for  young  women.  Nine  months' 
instruction  in  crafts,  lectures  on  anatomy,  psychology,  and  general 
medical  conditions;  followed  by  six  months'  hospital  practice. 

Diploma 

Mrs.    SAMUEL    HOLLINGSWORTH    PAUL,    Dean 
2200  DeLancey  Place  Philadelphia 


Washington  University 

George  Warren  Brown   Department   of  Social 
Work 


GENERAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WELFARE 
RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO  THE  BACHELOR 

OF  SCIENCE  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Academic  Term  Begins  Sept.  26th,  1939 

Addrest 

FRANK  J.   BRUNO 

WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


Northwestern  University 

offers  courses  in 

RECREATION    TRAINING    AND    GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 

Four  year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  Pro- 
vision also  for  an  additional  year  of  graduate  study  and 
research  leading  to  M.A.  degree. 


Courses  also  in  Case  Work,  Housing,  Community 
Organization,  Public  Health,  Administration  and  Financ- 
ing of  Social  Work. 

For  fuller  information,  bulletins, 
and    application    blanks,    address 

The    Dean    of   the    College    of    Liberal    Art* 

Northwestern   University,    Evanston,   Illinois 


3ttntoergtti>  of  Chicago 

£be  tf>tab  tin  tr  j&cfiool  of  feoeial  &erbice  3  ominttftration 

Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  June  17 — July  24 

Second  Term,  July  25 — Aug.  30 
Academic  Year,   1929-30,  begins  October  I,   1930 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 


iff 


SAVE  CUMBERLAND  FAL1 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••^•••••••••i^BM^BBi^MBBMHHBMMHBii^iMMl^"^^ 

Caught  in  the  Power  Net 

By  Tom  Wallace  &  Frederick  Weygold 

GETTING  AWAY  WITH  MURDER-THE 
CHICAGO  CRIME  SURVEY  By  Justin  Miller 


Keep  the  enemy  out 

[a  health  idea,  too] 


An  ounce  of  soap 

suds  ...  worth   a 

pound  of  cure ! 


ness  can  be  used  to  fight 
disease. 

The  Institute  makes 
available  ideas,  literature, 
and  assistance  inothis  im- 
portant field.  Use  these 
helps,  which  emphasize 
greater  cleanliness,  to  en- 
— ..,.,....  t1  li$t  the  public  in  your 


TO  prevent  invasion, 
they  used  to  raise 
the  drawbridge.  It  was  a 
better  idea  than  to  grap- 
ple with  actual  invaders. 

Today,  health  and  so- 
cial workers  are  finding 
that  to  prevent  the  inva- 
sion of  disease  germs  is  a 

better  idea  than,  to  fight  them,  once     drive  against  <^rnmunicable  disease, 
they  are  in.  For   Health ;  Service    lectures    and 

Cleanliness  Institute,  in  enlarging  materials,  write  to  the  Director  of 
its  Department  of  Health  Service,  aims  the  Department,  W.W.  Peter,  M.  D., 
to  cooperate  with  organizations  and  Dr.  P.  H.,  or  to  the  Associate  Direc- 
individuals  in  showing  how  cleanli-  tor,  W.  R.  Redden,  M.  D. 

CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 


45    EAST  i7th    STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.   Y. 

ROSCOE  C.   EDLUND.  General  Director 


TUB   SURVEY,    published    urnil -monthly    and    copyright    1929    by    BUBVEY    ASSOCIATES.    Inc.,    112    East   19th    Street,    New   York,    N.    Y.     Price:    thl«    Issue    (July    1     1929. 
Vol.    LXII,  No.   7)    30   eta.:  (5   a  year;  foreign  postage,   II   extra:  Canadian   60  cents.     Changes   In   address  should  be   mailed   to   us  two  weeks   In    advance.     When   payment  li 


Westward  Ho! 


Join  the  '29ers  as  they  follow  the  trail  of  the 
'49ers  and  the  '89ers.  Come  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  Kin- 
dred Groups,  June  24th  to  July  3rd. 

The  days  of  the  '49  Gold  Rush  are  past,  but  the 
same  old  problems  of  poverty,  crime  and  sickness 
on  which  the  '89ers  found  light  at  the  1889  meet' 
ing  of  the  Conference  in  San  Francisco,  will  be 
put  under  the  microscope  again  this  year. 

There  will  also  be  discussions  on  problems  (prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  '89ers)  which  have  developed 
out  of  the  complexities  of  modern  life,  out  of  the 
puzzling  mobility  of  population. 

A  few  gold  nuggets 

The  effect  of  relief  giving  on  the  individual 

How   may   migration   between   the   United   States 
and   Mexico   be   controlled? 

The    Indian    problem — A    challenge    to    American 
capacity  for  social  service 

How  far  should  public  social  service  be  expanded? 

How  do  people  live? 

The   economic  aspect   of  medical   care 

Unemployment  and  progress 

Tolerance 

Social  Worl{ — cause  and  function 

The  new  morality  and  the  social  wor\er 

How  can  we  measure  social  wor\  results? 

Pacific  relations 

The  influence  of  the  press  on  social  relations 

Through  the  conference  discussions,  the  Con- 
sultation Service,  the  fellowship  with  social 
workers  from  all  over  the  country,  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  real  vacation  in  the  West  after  the 
meetings,  you  may  find  a  new  key  to  your  work. 

Join  the  Social  Work  Gold  Rush! 

Exposition  Auditorium,  Civic  Center 
San  Francisco,  California 

Wire   for  hotel  reservation   to : — 

RAYMOND  O.  HANSON 

704  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Now  a  book  club  that 


gives  you 

12 

important 

New 
Books 


for 


the  price  of  one 

$coo 


Books    never    before   published 
come  to  you  on  the  very  day  of 

publication  for  only  42c  each.  Cou- 
pon below  brings  one  book  free! 

NOW  you  can  actually  get  new 
books  by  important  authors  at 
the  remarkably  low  cost  of  42ji  each. 
This  amazing  offer  is  made  possible 
by  the  Paper  Books,  a  new  idea  in 
American  publishing. 

This  is  the  way  the  Paper  Books 
plan  works:  Choosing  from  the  vivid 
and  significant  literary  work  being 
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(ANNOUNCEMENT 

PUBLIC  RELIEF  LAWS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES  TO  BE  PUBLISHED. 

A  complete  text  of  the  Public  Relief  laws,  and  the  laws  concerning  Public  Chari- 
ties of  every  state  in  the  Union,  compiled  in  compact  and  readable  form,  giving 
chapters,  titles  and  sections  of  the  legislative  enactments  relating  to  the  regulations  of 
social  service  work,  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Wendell  Huston,  Research  Librarian, 
of  the  Iowa  State  Library,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

This  work  will  be  printed  and  published  and  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers  by 
September  1st.  Deliveries  will  probably  be  made  before  this  date  but  the  usual  course 
of  such  publication  will  probably  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  two  months  time. 

Every  Social  Worker,  Social  Service  Agency,  Public  Welfare  Association  and  the 
legally  established  agencies  such  as  County  Commissioners,  City  Boards  of  Relief  for 
the  Poor,  and  all  workers  and  agencies  concerned  with  the  social  service  work  in  the 
care  and  support  of  the  indigent  poor  and  delinquent,  need  this  work  and  will  be  in- 
terested  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

Old  Age  Pensions  will  also  be  treated. 

The  states  are  treated  in  alphabetical  order,  carefully  indexed  on  every  subject, 
treated  so  that  the  work  will  be  easily  read  and  the  subject  desired  readily  accessible. 

To  know  the  liability  of  counties  or  cities  and  towns  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
the  liability  of  relatives  for  such  support,  the  legal  questions  involved  in  cases  of  transient 
poor  or  delinquents,  removal  from  one  county,  city  or  state  to  the  proper  place  of  settle' 
ment,  and  all  legal  questions  the  Social  Service  Worker  and  Public  Welfare  Agency  is 
continually  confronted  with,  is  of  inestimable  value  in  social  service  work. 

In  short,  this  volume  will  be  a  handy  accurate  reference  guide  to  the  laws  under 
which  you  work.  Comparing  the  laws  state  by  state,  when  the  social  worker  is  con- 
fronted  with  an  interstate  problem,  or  an  inter-city  or  county  problem  of  support  and 
care  for  the  poor  and  delinquent,  can  be  done  readily  by  reference  to  the  laws  in  each 
state.  It  will  increase  your  efficiency,  make  for  economy  and  make  clear  not  only  your 
local  community's  liability,  but  your  legal  duty  in  the  case  at  hand. 

County  and  state  organizations  for  Public  Relief,  and  the  legislative  enactments 
concerning  the  Public  Welfare  Work  and  the  organization  of  Public  Welfare  bodies  is 
set  out  in  each  state.  You  need  no  longer  be  in  confusion  concerning  the  laws  of  your 
own  state,  nor  in  ignorance  of  the  Public  Relief  Laws  of  the  other  states.  Social  Service 
Workers  and  all  persons  and  agencies  engaged  in  this  important  and  nation-wide  move- 
ment toward  bettering  social  conditions  and  organizing  for  a  more  efficient  service  to  their 
communities  and  states  cannot  afford  to  be  confused  as  to  the  laws  under  which  they 
do  their  work  nor  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  other  states,  with  which  they  so  often  come 
in  conflict,  through  problems  of  residence  of  indigents  and  paupers,  as  well  as  delinquents. 
The  laws  relating  to  the  liability  between  counties  and  between  towns  and  cities  within 
the  different  states  are  easily  accessible  in  this  work.  You  can  find  your  own  solution; 
the  law  is  set  out  clearly  and  can  be  easily  understood. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  loose  leaf  form,  bound  in  flexible  and  durable  binding. 
Each  year  the  new  laws  will  be  printed  and  the  amendments  to  existing  laws,  which  will 
be  sent  you,  replacing  the  old  leaf,  and  thus  keeping  the  work  up  to  date. 

The  price  of  this  work  will  be  as  low  and  reasonable  as  we  can  possibly  make  it, 
considering  costs  of  publication  and  production,  bringing  it  within  reach  of  every  social 
service  worker  in  the  United  States. 

THE  WENDELL  HUSTON  COMPANY 

609  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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The  Gist  of  It 

TOM  WALLACE'S  writing  and  FREDERICK  WET- 
GOLD'S  sketches  are  fresh  from  the  field,  for  they 
made  a  special  trip  to  Cumberland  Falls  from 
Louisville  in  May  when  the  rhododendrons  were 
in  bloom,  to  get  the  materials  for  our  leading  article, 
page  389.  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  and  was  president  of  the 
Southern  Forestry  Congress  of  1927.  He  was  for  years 
associated  with  Henry  Watterson  on  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  as  editorial  writer  and  dramatic  critic, 
and  in  1923  he  was  appointed  by  Judge  Bingham  as  chief 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Louisville  Times.  His  has 
been  the  voice  which  has  aroused  Kentucky  to  the  issue 
of  Cumberland  Falls.  In  line  with  his  unstinted  service, 
he  refused  Survey  Graphic's  modest  check  for  his  article, 
and  turned  it  into  the  expense  account  which  enabled 
his  artist-neighbor  to  make  his  sketches  on  the  ground. 

MR.  WEYGOLD  has  made  a  specialty,  as  painter 
and  illustrator,  of  American  nature  in  its  more 
primitive  aspects:  landscapes,  animals,  birds  and  Indians. 
He  has  also  done  research  work  as  an  ethnologist  on 
western  Indian  reservations.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
his  paintings  is  that  of  Red  Cloud,  the  Sioux  chief.  While 
there  are  numerous  beautiful  photographs  of  the  falls, 
we  know  of  no  sketches  of  them  to  match  Mr.  Weygold's 
intimate  work. 

WOOD  HAGAN  tells  on  page  395  another  story 
from  her  overflowing  notebook  as  field  director  of 
the  Red  Cross  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  hospital  for  mental  cases  from  the  war  forces. 
Readers  will  recall  her  delightful  Over  a  Counter  in 
Survey  Graphic  of  December,  1928. 

FRANK  W.  DARLING,  the  man  who  made  Playland 
pay  in   rich  social  coin   and  civic  leadership   as  well 
as  on  the  cash  register,  came  into  the  public  amusement 
field  by  curious  stages.     The  son  of  a  minister,  his  first 
job    was    as    errand-boy    in    the    knitting    mill    of    L.    E. 


Thompson,  who  also  conducted  the  Sunday  school  which 
the  boy  attended.  Later,  recovering  from  a  breakdown 
and  idly  watching  the  merry-go-rounds  and  coasters  on 
a  beach,  Thompson  caught  the  idea  which  later  became 
the  L.  E.  Thompson  Scenic  Railway,  which  supplies  this 
breathless  form  of  amusement  to  parks  the  world  round. 
When  Thompson's  health  finally  gave  way,  he  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  company  to  Mr.  Darling,  who 
accepted  it.  Meantime  he  had  gone  through  college,  been 
president  of  the  Teachers  College  in  Chicago,  taken  a 
medical  course  and  entered  a  hospital  as  interne.  When 
the  Westchester  County  Park  Commission  asked  the  Ex- 
pert Amusement  Association  to  recommend  the  best  man 
for  the  biggest  amusement  park  in  the  country,  with  the 
social  as  important  as  the  financial  aspect,  Mr.  Darling 
was  the  man  chosen.  Page  396. 

JUSTIN  MILLER,  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  has  for  years  been 
up  to  his  elbows  in  both  research  in  crime  and  criminal 
law,  and  its  application  as  a  district  attorney  and  as  a 
member  of  many  organizations,  including  the  Section  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  of  the  American  Bai 
Association,  of  which  he  is  chairman.  The  exhaustive 
report  of  the  Illinois  Crime  Survey,  which  he  ably  re- 
views on  page  399,  will  be  published  about  the  time  this 
issue  is  delivered,  by  the  Illinois  Association  for  Criminal 
Justice,  300  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  The  book  will 
be  sold  at  cost,  about  $6.  Most  of  the  eighteen  chapter! 
will  be  issued  individually  as  pamphlets. 

T  ILLIAN  M.  GILBRETH'S  plea  (page  402)  for  a  good 
J—<  hard  look  at  calendar  age  and  an  understanding  of 
what  a  dubious  measure  it  is  in  a  man's  or  a  woman's 
fitness  to  carry  on  in  a  job,  is  based  on  her  many  years 
of  expert  service  as  a  consulting  engineer,  particularly 
in  scientific  management.  This  Machine  Age,  in  the 
issue  of  October,  1928,  is  her  most  recent  Graphic  article. 

DONALD   RICHBERG  here    (page  405)    tells   of  the 
long  struggle  between  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the 
Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  in  which  he  won 
a   victory   saving   some   two   million    dollars    a   year   in 
gas  bills. 

HELEN  ORMBEE'S   report  of  the  new  workingmen's 
houses   in    a   very  old   city,   is   based   on   a   skilled 
American    journalist's    interviews    with    many    Romans, 
from   Mussolini   to   the   housewives   and   the   housing   re- 
formers.    Page  410. 
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Caught  in  the  Power  Net 


By  TOM  WALLACE 
Drawings  by  Frederic\  Weygold 


esson 


NDER  the  necromantic  name  of  "develop- 
ment," the  power  net  is  closing,  surely  and 
not  at  all  slowly,  over  every  available  power 
site  in  every  state.  Only  quick  work  and 
hard  work  by  a  militant  minority  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  value  of  scenic  assets 
save  even  the  most  priceless  heritage  to  future  genera- 
.  That  is  the  lesson  of  Cumberland  Falls;  and  the 
holds  regardless  of  the  denouement  in  this  cause 
•elebre  which  the  conservative,  but  not  conservationist, 
Joolidge  administration  passed  on  to  Mr.  Hoover  and 
iis  associates. 

Niagara  excepted,  Cumberland  Falls  is  our  largest  water- 
fall east  of  the  Mississippi.  Situated  in  a  wild,  almost 
jnmarred,  mountain  gorge  in  southeastern  Kentucky,  it  is 
u  yet  entirely  free  from  the  artificialization  which  mars 
Niagara.  And  it  would  remain  so,  if  Kentuckians  and 
Americans  generally  could 

have  one  look  at  its  unspoiled      — 

beauty  and  should  visualize 
what  its  destruction  means. 
I  am  just  back  from  a 
visit  to  the  Cumberland 
'gorge.  My  eyes  are  filled 
with  images  of  tumbling 
waters  and  pillars  of  bloom. 
For  here  the  magnolia 
acuminata  is  a  forest  tree, 
and  rhododendron  and  moun- 


tain laurel  form  a 
along  the  Cumberland  cliffs. 
The  region  owes  its  rich  and 
varied  flora  to  a  rampart  of 
hills  which  protect  it  from 
the  north  wind  and  to  its 
sunny  situation  near  the 
Tennessee  line.  Its  clumps 
of  holly,  its  seven  or  eight 


varieties  of  evergreens,  including  pine,  cedar  and  hemlock, 
its  wealth  of  ferns  and  flowers  recall  Chateaubriand's  de- 
scriptions of  the  primeval  forests  of  the  South,  in  Atala. 

In  this  wilderness  the  pileated  woodpecker,  a  scarlet- 
crested  bird  almost  as  large  as  a  crow,  soon  to  follow  the 
ivory  bill  into  extinction  unless  it  is  protected  on  public 
preservations,  still  breeds.  A  few  native  wild  turkeys  and 
ruffed  grouse  remain,  along  with  the  wildcat. 

For  sixty-two  years,  a  modest  summer  inn,  whitewashed 
inside  and  outside — a  box  structure  belted  by  wide  "gal- 
leries"-— has  entertained  summer  guests,  its  foundations  reg- 
istering, by  perceptible  vibrations,  the  impact  of  the  water 
which  thunders  on  the  ledge  on  which  they  are  laid.  The 
doors  alone  are  not  whitewashed.  Artist  guests  have  deco- 
rated them  for  their  own  amusement.  Here  is  one  labeled 
"The  House  of  Lords,"  upon  which,  almost  life  size,  a  white- 
haired  British  peer  is  seen  in  full  cry.  There  is  Tonio,  his 

clown's  head  thrust  through 

the  curtain  to  announce  the 

evening's  comedy  to  the 
"Signores  y  Signoras."  On 
another  door,  a  giant  green 
frog  sits  upon  a  toadstool 
with  another  toadstool  as  a 
table,  on  which  rests  an 
open  book,  an  inkstand  and 
a  skull  and  cross  bones. 

The  inn  itself  is  so  little 
above  the  level  of  the  falls 
that  it  seems  strange  that  it 
has  never  been  caught  in  a 
flood,  and  so  close  to  the 
roaring  water  that  the  un- 
ending barrage  accentuates 
the  charm  of  the  silence  of 
miles  of  surrounding  wilds. 
A  ladder  leads  to  the  river- 
side below  the  falls.  One  of 


The  chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Louis- 
ville Times  interprets  the  fight  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Cumberland  Falls  in  terms  that 
bring  it  home  to  lovers  of  the  outdoors  every- 
where. Samuel  Insull,  who  wants  to  exploit  the 
cataract,  former  Senator  T.  Coleman  du  Pont, 
who  wants  to  give  it  to  his  native  state  as 
a  park,  the  racing  interests  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mountain  counties  on  the  other,  the  Kentucky 
legislature  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
all  these  enter  into  a  drama  of  intrigue  and 
opportunity  and  citizenship.  Mr.  Wallace's 
article  is  supplemented  by  terse  and  edged 
expressions  from  Kentuckians  and  national 
leaders.  It  is  a  first-rate  example  of  the  func- 
tion of  Survey  Graphic  in  giving  a  hearing  to 
a  regional  issue  which  has  national  significance. 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  POWER  NET 


Brunson  Inn 

the  adventures  is  to  scramble  over  the  boulders  at  the  edge 
of  the  pool  and  go  under  the  ledge,  behind  the  plunging 
sheet  of  water,  clear  in  dry  weather  as  if  it  were  filtered, 
and  tawny  when  the  river  is  high.  The  river  is  crossed  in 
a  small  iron  "basket"  or  car  swung  under  a  single  cable 
when  the  stage  of  the  water  is  such  that  a  boat  attempt- 
ing the  crossing  would  go  over  the  falls.  The  car  is  entered 
at  one  end  of  the  cable  by  ascending  a  ladder  nailed  to 
a  tree.  The  cable  dips  at  midchannel,  so  near  the  swirling 
stream  that  only  the  courageous  are  undisturbed.  Into  the 
forest,  in  many  directions,  lead  earth  roads  and  trails.  Down 
one  of  these,  a  mile  or  so,  Little  Eagle  Falls  drops  from 
a  creek  mouth  ledge  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of 
a  boulder-strewn  pool. 

COMPARATIVELY  few  Kentuckians  had  heard  of 
\^_j  the  existence  of  the  cataract,  and  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand had  seen  it  when  a  company  representing  the  enter- 
prise of  Samuel  Insull,  who,  in  the  language  of  one  Chicago 
newspaper,  gives  to  that  city  "heat,  light,  power,  grand  opera 
and  United  States  senators,"  procured  a  preliminary  permit 
to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  practical  to  create  power 
at  that  point  on  Cumberland  River. 

Fortunately  by  this  time — the  period  of  automobile  travel 
and  state  park  making — the  American  people  were  awaken- 
ing to  the  importance  of  reserving  scenic  attractions,  and 
the  Kentucky  mountains,  until  a  short  time  before  terra 
incognita  to  the  rest  of  the  state  because  they  were  roadless, 
took  on  new  significance.  The  Kentucky  State  Park  Com- 
mission, owing  its  creation  largely  to  Vance  Prather  of  Fort 
Thomas,  came  into  existence  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
1924.  Cumberland  Falls  was  immediately  scheduled  for 
reservation,  along  with  Mammoth  Cave. 

Its  earliest  official  appraisal  was  made  by  Willard  Rouse 
Jillson,  then  and  now  head  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Geology  and,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission. In  his  book,  Kentucky  State  Parks,  Dr.  Jillson 
published  a  glowing  description  of  Cumberland  Falls  and  its 
surroundings  which,  he  held,  should  be  set  aside  "lest  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interest  creep  in  and  make  such  acquisi- 
tion impossible  for  all  time." 


Unfortunately,    commercial    interests    propose    t 
erect  a  dam  at  a  short  distance  above  the  waterfal 
creating  a  pool  extending  to  Williamsburg.     A  flure 
along   the    mountainside   would,    according   to    the! 
plans,  carry  Cumberland   River,   except  in  times 
flood,  to  a  point  just  below  the  falls,  where  it  woull 
drop  on  turbines,  a  distance  of  155  feet,  and  provitl 
a  rather  important  hydro-electric  unit.     The  intrq 
duction  of  this  power  project  into  a  region  naturall 
so  unique  and  delightful  would  seem  little  short  « 
a  great  public  catastrophe. 

Much  water  had  gone  over  the  Cumberlan 
ledge  between  the  time  Dr.  Jillson  wrote  ths 
passage  and  December,  1928,  when  he  appeare 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  as  one  c 
a  group  surrounding  Governor  Flem  D.  Sampso 
— whose  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senat 
is  looked  upon,  in  political  circles,  as  one  of  th 
certainties  of  the  future — in  championship  of  th1 
power  project,  which  the  preceding  governoi 
William  Jason  Fields,  steadfastly  opposed.  Tw 
successive  legislatures  had  failed  to  pass  a  cor 
demnation  bill  under  which  Kentucky  might  hav1 
set  aside  the  Cumberland  Falls  area  as  a  publi 
reservation.  When  the  bill  was  killed  in  1926,  Vane 
Prather,  a  member  of  the  State  Park  Commission,  gave  t 
newspapers,  the  names  of  power  lobbyists  who,  he  said,  de 
feated  the  bill.  Two  years  later  a  similar  condemnation  bil 
was  presented  to  the  session  of  1928.  It  had  the  warm  en 
dorsement  of  Governor  Sampson  in  his  message  to  the  legij 
lature.  But  it  went  down  to  defeat  unsupported  by  th 
administration.  Governor  Sampson  had  removed  Vane 
Prather  from  the  State  Park  Commission,  supplanting  bin 
with  a  pro-power  appointee.  Dr.  Jillson,  holding  his  ap 
pointment  as  state  geologist  at  the  will  of  the  governoi 
had  for  some  time  been  publicly  pro-power ;  and  Gov< 
ernor  Sampson  himself  had  negotiated  an  amazing  contrac 
to  aid  the  power  company  to  procure  Cumberland  Falls  ii 
exchange  for  $250,000  to  be  spent  in  buying  land  for  par! 
purposes  adjacent  to  the  falls,  the  corporation  to  enjo; 
ownership  and  control  of  the  falls  area  and  the  right  t 
strip  of  timber  for  construction  purposes  the  land  imme 
diately  surrounding  the  falls.  The  contract  was  considerei 
by  conservationists  hardly  less  than  a  scandal.  It  bouni 
the  company  to  nothing  which  it  would  not  do  in  its  owi 
interest. 

'HEN  Governor  Sampson  wrote  his  message,  ther 
had  been  before  the  public  for  some  time  an  offer  o 
Senator  T.  Coleman  duPont 
of  Delaware  to  buy  the 
Cumberland  Falls 
tract  of  2OO  acres, 
and  2,OOO  acres  ad- 
jacent to  it,  and 
present  the 
whole  to  Ken- 
tucky as  a  state 
park.  Senator  =S^- 
duPont  was  •*'•. 
born  in  Louisville 
and  wished  to  do 
something  for  his 
state.  His  offer  had  dis-  "~* ' -^s. 
posed  of  the  argument 


What  Kentuckians  and  National  Leaders  Say 


)F     all     the     waterfalls     east     of     the 
Mississippi,   Cumberland   Falls   in   my 
rsonal  opinion  comes  nearest  to  Niagara 
grandeur.     Their    use    for    power    will 
rever  destroy  that  grandeur  and  that  is 
a  great  a  sacrifice  for  America  to  make 
commercial  progress.    I  am  keenly  inter- 
ted  in  the  preservation   of  the  falls   and 
sincerely   hope  some  way  may  be   found 
save  them  for  all  time. 
Washington,  D.  C.      HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 

OWER  development  must  be  encouraged, 
but  the  Cumberland  Falls  case  raises 
fundamental  issue  of  grave  importance: 
re  we  Americans  willing  to  see  the  de- 
stating  God  of  Commercial  Greed  en- 
roned  upon  the  few  remaining  examples 
such  rare  natural  charm  and  inspira- 
nal  scenic  beauty  as  the  Cumberland 
Us?  The  Izaak  Walton  League  em- 
atically  says  "NO!" 
Chicago  SETH  E.  GORDON 

'OM  WALLACE  has  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  antics  of  the  power  people, 
it    Cumberland    Falls    controversy    has 
und   him  out  in  the   front  ranks   in   op- 
sition  to  the  purposes  of  the  power  trust 
d    he   has   given    most    liberally    to    the 
use,    a   cause    which    all    America    must 
ike   itself   a   part  of  if  we   are   going  to 
ve  ourselves  from  the  grip  of  the  most 
cious  monopoly  that  ever  has  been  under- 
cen  in  this  land.    Aside  from  the  power 
liase     of     the     controversy,     Cumberland 
.alls  ought  to  be   saved   for  the  pleasure 
!:  the  people  for  all  time.    We  are  grow- 
ig    more    park-minded    in    this     country 
lirery  day   and   we   ought   to   be   reserving 
|  >r  posterity  all  of  those  more  interesting 
tes   which   are    available   now   but  which 
:-ill  be  lost  if  we  fail  to  take  immediate 
jction. 
'!  Washington,  D.  C.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

r*HE  amount  of  water  to  be  withheld  by 
I  the    dam,    and    that   to    be    released    ac- 
ording  to  the  proposals  of  the  power  com- 
pany,  would   reduce   the   width    and   depth 
f  the    water    falling   over    the    brink    of 
'umberland  Falls  to  a  sad  travesty  of  its 
ormal  beauty. 
New  York  RAYMOND  H.  TORREY 

HAVE  given  much  attention  and  con- 
-  sideration  to  the  Cumberland  Falls  situa- 
ion.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  justi- 
ication  for  the  destruction  of  these  Falls. 

sincerely  hope  they  will  be  preserved. 

Washington,  D.  C.      WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

DF  course,  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with   the   effort  to   save    Cumberland 
"alls.    I  have  not  seen  it,  but  would  any- 
ne  challenge  the    right   or   reasonableness 
if     any     American's     protest     against     the 
lestruction  of  Niagara  by  asking  the  ques- 
ion,  "Have  you  seen  Niagara  and  do  you 
enow  what  you   are   talking   about?" 
New  York  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

CONSIDERING  all  the  water  flowing 
^  down  hill  in  Kentucky,  it  does  seem 
is  though  a  site  for  a  power  dam  and 
reservoir  might  be  found  which  would  not 
acrifice  Kentucky's  greatest  scenic  asset — 
Cumberland  Falls.  Besides  it  may  well  be 
hat  Kentucky's  coal,  of  which  there  is 
nuch,  offers  cheaper  power  to  her  people 
ban  Kentucky's  water.  The  water  will  be 
.here  to  use  if  and  when  the  coal  is 
:onsumed. 
Washington,  D.  C.  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO 


WOULD  we  sell  for  gain,  if  we  could, 
the  memory  of  George  Washington, 
of  Abraham  Lincoln?  Can  we,  in  safety 
to  our  democracy,  further  endanger  the 
spiritual  foundations  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  on  which  patriotism  depends,  such 
as  Niagara,  the  Yosemite,  Cumberland 
Falls?  "I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills" — is  that 
line  to  be  wholly  a  lie? 

Harrisburg,  Penn.  J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND 
•"pHE  beauty  of  the  Cumberland  Falls  is 
1  a  great  national  asset  and  should  be 
nationally  conserved. 

Boston  JOSEPH  LEE 

T7  VERY  nature-loving  American  should 
Li  endorse  the  project  to  save  Cumberland 
Falls.  Every  patriotic  Kentuckian  should 
be  willing  to  fight  for  its  preservation. 

New  York  IRVIN  COBB 

THE  fate  of  Cumberland  Falls,  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  America,  hangs  in 
the  balance.  The  wild  reserve  with  its 
two  thousand  acres  of  forest,  surrounding 
the  magnificent  cataract,  will  be  given  over 
to  destruction  if  immediate  steps  are  not 
taken  to  prevent  it.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
is  composed  of  men  sufficiently  intelligent 
and  long  sighted,  to  protect  Kentucky  and 
the  nation  from  the  errors  of  a  state  gov- 
ernment which  through  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  such  a  heritage  as  Cumberland 
Falls,  is  willing  to  exchange  a  state's  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  potage. 
Louisville,  Kentucky  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 


Who  Signs 

Horace  M.  Albright,  Director,  National 
Park  Service 

Seth  E.  Gordon,  Conservation  Direc- 
tor, Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 

Gerald  P.  Nye,  U.  S.  Senator  /iom 
North.  Dakota 

Raymond  H.  Torrey,  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society 

William  E.  Borah,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Idaho 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  President  National 
Association  ot  Audubon  Societies 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  President  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  Chairman  Na- 
tional Parks  Committee 

Joseph  Lee,  President  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America 

Irvin  Cobb,  Author,  and  native  of 
Paducah 

Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Author  of  Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  The 
Buffer  etc. 

Robert  W.  Bingham,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, The  Courier-Journal  and  The 
Louisville  Times 

Richard  P.  Ernst,  former  Senator  from 
Kentucky 

Desha  Breckinridge,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, Lexington  Herald 

Blanche  B.  Ottenheimer  (Mrs. Herbert 
E.),  Kentucky  League  of  Women  Vo- 
ters 

William  A.  Welch,  Qeneral  Manager, 
Palisade  Interstate  Park,  and  a  native 
of  Kentucky 

George  D.  Pratt,  President,  American 
Forestry  Association 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 


/CUMBERLAND  FALLS  is  a  great 
V_>  scenic  asset  not  only  to  Kentucky,  but 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  In  addition, 
it  is  a  great  commercial  asset  to  Kentucky. 
More  power  than  can  be  utilized  in  a 
generation  is  available  in  the  Cumberland 
Falls  area,  without  touching  Cumberland 
Falls  itself.  Hence  its  destruction  would  be 
inexcusable  from  any  standpoint. 
Louisville,  Kentucky  ROBERT  W.  BINGHAM 

1  CANNOT  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  permit  the  wanton  and  un- 
necessary destruction  of  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  America  by  a  power  company. 
Far  greater  power  can  be  obtained  nearby 
on  this  same  river,  leaving  the  falls  intact. 
The  loss  of  the  falls  to  Kentucky  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
irreparable. 

Covington,  Kentucky     RICHARD  P.  ERNST 

TV7HETHER  Cumberland  Falls  shall  be 
\N  preserved  in  its  natural  beauty  or  be- 
come another  cog  in  the  Insull  machine 
presents,  in  concrete  form,  the  definite 
question  whether  the  people  have  the 
power  to  preserve  inviolate  their  most 
precious  treasures  from  spoilation  by  greed 
for  gold.  With  supreme  insolence  the 
power  interests  have  chosen  to  make  this 
a  decisive  contest.  If  they  win  it  it  is  notice 
to  the  world  that  they  are  supreme  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky  through  the  machinations 
of  their  representatives,  in  unofficial  and 
official  positions,  and  are  able  to  take  from 
Kentucky  whatsoever  they  desire. 

Lexington,  Kentucky   DESHA  BRECKINRIDGE 

IN   finding   and   disseminating  facts   rele- 
vant to  the   Cumberland   Falls  situation, 
the   conservationists   are   rendering   an   in- 
valuable service.    I  see  them  as  peace-time 
patriots    to    whom   love    of   country    means 
safeguarding  the   rights   of  the   people   of 
the  state  for  present  and  future  generations. 
Lexington,  Kentucky     BLANCHE  B.  OTTEN- 
HEIMER (Mrs.  Herbert  E.) 

(CUMBERLAND  FALLS  is  the  one  out- 
*~s  standing  scenic  feature  of  Kentucky's 
natural  beauty.  It  would  be  just  as  much 
of  a  crime  against  humanity  to  destroy 
these  falls  for  any  commercial  development 
as  would  be  the  utter  destruction  of 
Niagara  Falls  or  of  the  Yellowstone  Falls 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  beyond  question,  that 
any  artificial  storage  of  water  for  power 
purposes  destroys  the  natural  beauty  of 
lakes  and  streams  at  just  the  time  of  year 
when  their  recreational  values  are  greatest 
and  that  the  recreational  use  and  the  com- 
mercial use  of  such  developments  are  di- 
rectly opposed  and  cannot  be  dove-tailed. 
New  York  WILLIAM  A.  WELCH 

RUSKIN  has  well  said: 
God  has  lent  us  the  earth  for  our  life. 
It  is  a  great  entail.  It  belongs  as  much  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  as  to  us  and  we  have 
no  right  by  anything  we  do  or  neglect,  to  involve 
them  in  any  unnecessary  penalties,  or  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  which  was  in  our  power  to 
bequeath. 

Cumberland   Falls  come   under  this  cate- 
gory.   Save  them! 

New  York  GEORGE  D.  PRATT 

IF  Cumberland  Falls  is  to  be  put  to  its 
highest  use  it  will  be  kept  unspoiled  for 
the  inspiration  that  its  beauty  will  furnish 
to  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  all  America. 
No  necessity  for  its  use  in  power  develop- 
ment has  ever  been  shown. 

Washington,  D.  C.    STEPHEN  T.  MATHER 
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UAUUHT  IN   THE  fUVVER  NET 


Little  Eagle  Falls.    A  thirty  foot  plunge  from  the  cree\ 
mouth  ledge  to  a  boulder-strewn  pool 

that  The  Louisville  Times,  The  Courier- Journal,  The  Lex- 
ington Leader,  The  Lexington  Herald  and  other  leading 
Kentucky  papers  which  opposed  the  power  project,  were  im- 
practical because  the  state  would  not  buy  land  for  parks. 

Prior  to  writing  his  message,  Governor  Sampson  invited 
me,  as  an  opponent  of  the  power  project,  to  visit  him  in 
Frankfort.  In  his  office  we  went  into  the  question  at  length. 
I  did  not  assume,  however,  when  his  message  was  sub- 
sequently published  that  he  had  any  intention  to  aid  in 
passing,  or  to  permit  to  pass  if  he  could  prevent  it,  the 
condemnation  bill  which  he  recommended.  I  thought  I 
knew  the  governor.  During  the  campaign  preceding  his 
election  he  was  dubbed  by  a  colleague  of  mine,  "Flim  Flam 
Flem." 

Flem  D.  Sampson's  candidacy  was  the  choice  of  the  racing 
and  allied  interests  which  had  opposed,  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  Robert  Lucas,  an  opponent  of  the  pari-mutuel 
law  which  makes  public  gambling  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  racing  organization.  The  takings  at  Monte  Carlo  are 
about  $3,000,000  a  year.  Those  of  the  pari-mutuels  in 
Kentucky  are  perhaps  $2,500,000. 

The  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  approved 
by  the  racing  interests  was  Robert  L.  Crowe,  former  speaker 
of  the  Kentucky  House,  a  suave,  pleasing,  anecdote-telling, 
persuasive  rural  politician  of  the  old  school,  with  some  new- 
school  ideas  and  equipment,  running  as  a  liberal.  Mr.  Crowe 
was  defeated  for  nomination  by  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  formerly 
governor  of  Kentucky,  and  later  a  United  States  senator. 
Mr.  Beckham  opposed  the  pari-mutuel  law.  Had  he  not 


done  so,  he  would  have  won  easily.  He  led  his  ticket  in 
subsequent  election.  But  he  alone  of  the  Democratic  can 
dates  was  defeated !  The  only  Republican  elected  was  San 
son  for  governor.  No  Democratic  candidate  but  Mr.  Bee 
ham  mentioned  the  pari-mutuel  law! 

1  am  not  opposed  to  racing  or  betting.  I  hold  racing 
great  sport,  and  betting  on  races  less  pernicious  than  sto 
market  gambling  because,  by  the  majority,  it  is  done  occ 
sionally,  and  involves  small  sums.  I  grew  up  on  a  thoroug 
bred  horse  farm.  My  father  owned  horses.  He  won  t 
Ashland  Oaks  at  Lexington,  the  Fleetwood  Stakes 
Churchill  Downs  and  races  here  and  there  from  Saratoi 
to  San  Francisco  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago.  J 
tried  to  win  the  Kentucky  Derby  with  Hart  Wallace, 
Longfellow  colt  named  for  my  brother. 

The  day  before  the  Derby  my  father  received  a  te 
graphed  offer  of  $15,000  for  the  "racing  qualities"  of  Ha 
Wallace,  the  animal  to  revert  to  the  breeder's  ownership 
the  end  of  his  turf  career,  for  use  as  a  stallion.  In  tho 
days,  the  Kentucky  Derby,  now  worth  $50,000  to  the  wi 
ner,  paid  only  $5,000.  The  American  dollar  was  a  pr 
Spanish  American  War  dollar,  not  merely  pre- World  Wa 
and  $15,000  was  a  far  larger  sum  than  it  is  in  1929. 
family  council  was  called,  and  the  offer  submitted  to  a  vo 
in  which  my  parents  and  every  child  voted  as  persons  equal 
concerned.  We  sat  in  a  circle  in  the  sitting-room  of  01 
farm  house,  under  the  "swinging"  kerosene  lamp  of  t 
period,  and  voted,  unanimously,  to  refuse  the  offer.  •  A 
mother,  a  devout  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
youngest  sister,  a  child  who  sat  with  her  doll  upon  h 
knee,  voted  as  promptly  as  the  rest. 

After  we  lost  the  Derby,  and  when  turf  writers  called  t 
Longfellow  colt,  in  whom  our  hopes  of  fortune  and  tu 
fame  had  rested,  "the  magnificent  counterfeit,"  we  sold  hi 
for  $750.  So  I  might  say  that  I  came  of  a  racing  fami 
which,  in  a  sense  and  upon  occasion,  was  a  gambling  fami! 

I  am  not  assailing  races,  or  race-track  betting  therefor 
but  trying  to  explain  the  political  background  of  a  govern 
of  Kentucky  when  I  quote  Christine  Bradley  South,  daug 
ter  of  William  O.  Bradley,  the  first  Republican  govern 
of  Kentucky.  Speaking  prior  to  the  nomination  of  Fie 
D»  Sampson  whom,  as  her  party's  nominee,  she  later  sup 
ported  on  the  stump,  Mrs.  South  said: 

The  sinister  influence  of  this  legalized  gambling  monopol 
disrupts  and  confuses  every  session  of  the  General  Assemblj 
It  is  a  stumbling  block  that  slows  and  hinders  the  wheels  o 
progress.  Legislation  for  education  and  charitable  institutions 
for  roads  and  highways  are  all  overshadowed  by  this  might 
power  of  the  racing  influence.  There  will  be  no  peace  any 
where  until  this  power  is  driven  from  the  state. 

The  racing  group, 
composed  partly  of 
hard-boiled  business 
men,  bankers  and 
brokers,  some  of  them 
entirely  unfamiliar 
with  horses,  and  de- 
voted to  the  pari- 
mutuel  system  solely 
for  its  revenues,  is 
without  party  senti- 
ment. In  alliance 
with  other  selfish  in- 
terests, it  operates 


Kr.e 


ough  both  political  parties  in  the  legislature, 
:'*:in|l  in  pre-nomination  and  pre-election  activ- 
:'ica*s  to  elect  men  who  are  not  likely  to  be 
Vi'8  SaJder  any  temptation  to  consider  public  welfare 

«.'.!_. 

Governor  Sampson  came  into  office,  the 
Intucky  Utilities  Company,  an  Insull  subsidiary 
tain  stijerested    in   the   power   project    at   Cumberland 
11s,  had  taken  into  its  service  as  a  lobbyist,  the 
:eated  Democratic  pro-racing  candidate,  Robert 
Crowe. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  State 
rk  condemnation  bill,  to  which  the  Republican 
ernor  gave  lip-service  in  his  message,  went  to 
committee  technically  formed  by  the  Democratic 
utenant-governor ;    also  professedly  in  favor  of 
e   reservation   of   Cumberland   Falls   as   a  state 
rk.    The  committee  did  not  report  the  bill.     It 
taken    to   the    floor   over    the    heads    of    the 
ijority  members  of  the  committee  and  failed  of 
.ssage  in  the  Senate  by  only  one  vote.    The  hand 
the  governor  did  not  appear  at  any  time  in  its 
half. 

This  legislature  of  1928  was  lobby-ridden.  After 
e  session  closed,  twenty  or  twenty-five  lobbyists 
ere  indicted  by  the  Franklin  County  grand 
iry.  Their  alleged  offense  was  appearing  on 
ic  floor,  which  under  a  Kentucky  statute  is 
felony.  The  charges  were  amended  to  mis- 
meanor  and  among  sundry  convictions  was  that  of  Crowe. 
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T  was  the  December  following  this  session   (last  Decem- 
ber)  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  composed  of 
icretaries  Jardine,  Davis  and  West  heard  the  Cumberland 
case ;   and  before  them,  Governor  Sampson  championed 
tie  bargain  he  had  made  with  the  power  company  in  the 
ame  of   his  state.     Mr.  West,  a  former   Insull  attorney, 
ad  not  then  been  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  as 
retary  of  the  interior.     Before  his  name  was  to  come  up 
r  confirmation,   Senator   Borah  put  through   a   resolution 
jailing  for  delivery  of  the  entire  Cumberland  Falls  record 
the  Senate.    This  resolution,  it  is  believed,  was  occasioned 
hiefly  by  the  so-called  "Sampson-Insull"  contract.     In  due 
ourse,  Mr.  West,  promising  not  to  sit  in  Insull  cases  there- 
fter,  was  confirmed  at  a  secret  session  of  the  Senate.     Up- 
oar  was  occasioned  a  few  days  later  when  the  United  Press 
iublished  an  alleged   tabulation  of   the  vote,   generally  be- 
ieved  to  have  been  accurately  made,  and  turned  over  by  a 
enator  who  was  impatient  of  the  cowardice  of  his  colleagues. 
As  indicated,  our  December  hearing  before  the   Federal 
Power    Commission    had    antedated 
this  episode;    the  commission,  over 
the  protest  of  the   attorney   for 
the  Kentucky  conservationists, 
and  with  Mr.  West  voting, 
divided    into    three    parts 
the  allowance  of  time  for 
the    hearing.     This    gave 
Governor    Sampson    and 
his  Park  Commission,  un- 
der   contract    with     the 
Insull    power    company, 
one   third   of   the    time, 


and  the  power  company  itself  one  third.  The  conservation- 
ists had  one  third.  As  a  result,  many  of  those  they  had 
assembled,  including  members  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  had  to  retire  un- 
heard. The  Kentucky  protestants  were  supported  by  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks  (which  rarely  goes 
into  any  state  controversy),  the  American  Civic  Association 
(which  has  investigated  900  prospective  power  projects  and 
objected  to  but  two  aside  from  Cumberland  Falls),  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of 
America,  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Newspapers  all  over  the  United  States,  those  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Columbus  being  especially  persistent,  had  taken 
up  the  fight  of  an  unorganized,  moneyless,  group  in  Ken- 
tucky to  save  a  great  asset  of  their  state. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  (Mr.  West  not  voting)  the 
outgoing  commissioners  laid  over  for  decision  by  their  suc- 
cessors an  issue  raised  by  the  power  attorneys,  which  tran- 
scended our  state  fight  and  concerned  all  conservationists 
in  every  state.  But  before  discussing  that  issue,  I  must  pick 
up  the  thread  of  our  Kentucky  experience  with  the  cumber- 
some machinery  at  Washington  and  the  cogs  that  enter  into 
its  manipulation.  To  our  sorrow  we  learned  that  when 
power  interests  want  to  take  over  a  scenic  asset  over  which 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  jurisdiction,  a  possibility 
is  a  decision,  adverse  to  a  state's  interest,  made  by  one  man. 
That  man  is  the  occupant  of  an  obscure  position  in  Wash- 
ington. He  is  not  a  bureau  head.  He  is  not  publicly  or 
politically  accountable,  like  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

Technically  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  composed  of 
the  secretaries  of  war,  agriculture  and  the  interior,  pass  in 
certain  circumstances  upon  applications  for  permits  for 
hydro-electric  dams.  Routine  procedure  has  been  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission's  executive  secre- 


Home  life  in  the  mountain  wilderness  with  primitive  wells  and  camp 
f^res  against  a  setting  of  forests  and  clouds 


tary.  This  is  a  fault 
of  the  law  rather  than 
the  fault  of  the  cabinet 
officers,  who  cannot  be 
field  men. 

In  pointing  out  that 
a  dangerous  situation 
exists,  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  integrity 
of  anyone  who  has 
served  as  executive 
secretary  of  this  com- 
mission. It  is  out  of 
all  reason  that  the 
power  interests,  prob- 
ably greater  than  the 
oil  interests  in  finan- 
cial power  and  exceed- 
ing any  preceding  busi- 
ness combination  in 
effrontery,  exposed  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  engaged  in  subsidizing 
educators,  procuring  the  preparation  of  pro-power-plan  text- 
books for  schools,  electing  law  makers,  state  and  national, 
and  maintaining  expensive  lobbies  in  every  state  capital  and 
in  Washington,  and  publicity  bureaus  in  every  city  and 
town,  may  deal  with  a  single  inconspicuous  subordinate  in 
Washington  with  hope  of  final  results. 

WHEN  our  Kentucky  cataract  was  first  caught  in  the 
power  net,  I  went  to  Washington  to  investi- 
gate conditions  under  which  the  Federal  Commission  was 
likely  to  act.  Experienced  conservationists  told  me  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  talk  to  the  three  cabinet  officers,  as  the 
commission's  executive  secretary  made  investigations.  I 
found  this  official  acidly  criticizing  those  who  wished  Cum- 
berland Falls  saved.  He  was  answering  letters  of  protest 
by  asking  the  protestants  whether  they  had  seen  Cumber- 
land Falls  and  were  in  a  position  to  express  opinion.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Cumberland  Falls  himself.  Re- 
ceiving a  negative  answer,  I  suggested  that  he  visit  the  scene 
of  the  proposed  power  plant.  He  said  he  would  do  so.  When 
he  arrived  in  Frankfort,  several  months  later,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Cumberland  Hydro-electric  Company  was  at  the 
station  with  his  automobile  to  escort  the  visitor  to  the  falls. 
There,  fifty  or  sixty  men,  all  well  drilled,  had  assembled 
to  make  crisp  two-minute  speeches  advocating  the  plant. 
They  included  company  officers,  company  lawyers,  company 
land  optioners,  land  speculators  and  county  politicians.  Later 
on,  this  executive  secretary  accepted  an  invitation  to  argue 
for  the  power  plant  in  a  joint 
debate  before  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  at  Hot 
Springs. 

Two  years  later  I  went  again 
to  Washington  and  saw  person- 
ally each  member  of  the  Power 
Commission.  The  secretary  of 
the  interior,  Dr.  Work,  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  volume  and  the 
nature  of  the  protests  which  had 
been  received.  The  secretary  of 
agriculture,  Dr.  Jardine,  had 


heard  of  the  conl 
versy,  but  confesse| 
knew  nothing  aboufl 
He  was  willing  to 
informed.  He  aske.i 
I  would  not  get  so 
one  with  whom  he 
personally  acquaint 
in  Kentucky,  to  w 
to  him,  and  sugges 
Dean  P.  Cooper, 
the  College  of  Aj 
culture  of  the  Uni\ 
sity  of  Kentucky, 
promised  to  see 
Cooper,  and  f  o  u 
that,  as  a  member 
the  State  Park  Cc 
mission,  he  had  alrez 
written  to  Dr.  Jardi 
who  had  forgott 
about  it.  The  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Davis,  knew  nothi 
about  the  case.  He  was  suave  and  suggested  measu 
which  might  procure  publicity.  Such  measures  had  be 
taken,  and  the  controversy  had  raged  two  years. 

I  told  each  secretary  that  while  the  three  of  them  mig 
have  a  legal  right  to  rob  Kentucky  of  Cumberland  Fa 
they  hadn't  a  moral   right  to  do   so  without  personal 
vestigation.     None  of  the   gentlemen  was   irritated   by, 
interested  in,  my  contention. 

Sometime  afterward  Dr.  Work  was  scheduled  to  spe 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  at  Harrogate,  Tenness 
just  beyond  the  Kentucky  line  at  Cumberland  Gap.     I 
on  the  same  program.     I  found  the  excuse  to  take  a  univ 
sity  car  to  Morristown,  Tennessee,  to  meet  the  then  sec 
tary  of  the  interior.     A  delegation  of  Great  Smoky  Mou 
tains  National  Park  advocates  waited  on  the  platform 
him.      Hijacking  the   Smoky   Mountains   delegation,   I 
Dr.  Work  into  the  official  car  and  drove  away,  to  empk 
an  hour's  drive  in  convincing  him,  among  other  things,  thi 
he  should  visit  Cumberland  Falls,  since  he  must  pass  throug 
Corbin,  eighteen  miles  from  the  falls.     I  offered  to  provic 
a  car  and  a  driver.     He  asked  about  the  road.     My  hea: 
sank,  as  I  looked  at  his  white  spats  and  immaculate  "Prim 
Albert."     He  promised  to  make  the  journey,  but  returne 
to  Washington  with  his  spats  unspotted  by  mountain  soi 
When   Dr.  T.  W.   Rainey,   of  The   Lexington   Leade: 
set  on  foot  a  plan  this  spring  to  get  the  three  Hoover  cabine 
officers  who  constitute  the  new  Federal  Power  Commissior 
to  visit  the  falls,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  belief  that  th 

honorary  president  of  the  Izaa 
Walton  League  had  assembled 
cabinet    acquainted    with   outin 
clothes. 

The  national  issue  raised  i 
the  Cumberland  Falls  case  an 
passed  on  to  the  new  secretarie 
of  war,  agriculture  and  the  in 
terior  by  their  predecessors,  wa 
advanced  in  a  brief  submitted  a 
last  December's  hearing  of  th 
National  Power  Commission  i' 
(Continued  on  page  416) 


Batter  Up! 

By  WOOD  HAGAN 


them. 


'HE  Athletic  Director  was  new,  not  at  man- 
aging a  baseball  team,  but  at  organizing  a 
group  of  pronounced  individualists  such  as 
comes  out  for  baseball  at  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital.  The  Athletic  Director  knew  the 
names  of  his  players,  but  little  else  about 
He  did  not  know  for  example,  that  the  stocky  chap 


called  Joe,  who  was  trying  out  for  shortstop  and  had  already 
broken  two  bats,  had  never  before  played  with  regular 
equipment.  Nor  did  he  realize  that  this  was  the  first  base- 
ball team  this  underprivileged  boy  had  ever  come  out  for; 
that  it  was  a  substitute  for  grade-school  and  highschool 
team.  He  did  know  that  Joe  was  rather  bull-headed  and 
a  poor  sport.  He  observed  that  Joe  habitually  used  a  pic- 
turesque vocabulary  of  cuss  words  which  was  not  checked 
by  the  Athletic  Director's  admonitions. 

Joe  did  not  make  a  good  shortstop  and  he  continued  to 
break  one  or  two  bats  a  day.  The  Athletic  Director  patiently 
explained  to  Joe  the  technique  of  batting:  "Hold  it-loosely, 
grain  up,  tighten  as  you  swing,  like  this,  and  you  won't  have 
any  trouble."  He  also  advised  Joe:  "Shortstop  has  to  be 
speedy.  He  has  to  be  flexible.  Reach  man — why  a  shortstop 
has  to  have  arms  in  every  direction,  and  for  heaven  sakes 
put  more  into  your  ball  to  first.  You're  too  slow." 

At  the  end  of  t\vo  weeks  Joe  had  broken  twelve  bats ; 
had  played  impossibly  bad  ball  and  had  directed  his  stinging 
vocabulary  at  the  Athletic  Director,  who  finally  took  him 
out  and  put  him  on  the  bench.  The  Athletic  Director  had 
lost  his  temper  with  Joe.  He  came  and  reported  this  loss 
to  the  Field  Director.  Joe  did  not.  Joe  looked  into  the  office 
and  commented  sullenly,  "I  reckon  you  believe  every  word 
that  high-class  college  fellow  tells  you  about  us,  don't  you?" 

THE    Field   Director   asked   Joe   to   come   in.      He   sat 
furiously  by  her  desk. 
"How  about  these  bats,   Joe?" 
"Well,  I  did.  Busted  twelve." 
"Why?" 

"Don't  know.  Bats  no  good,  I  reckon." 
"Do  you  know  how  to  hold  a  bat  properly?" 
"He   tried   to   tell   me.    He  makes   me  sore.   So   damned 
classy.  College  fellow  stuff." 

"Did  you  break  the  bats  on  purpose?" 

"No."" 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  your  arm?" 

"No." 

"Dr.  Freeman  ever  examine  it?" 

"No." 

"Are  you  playing  baseball  this  afternoon  ?" 

"No.  He  took  me  out.  Says  I  can't  play  any  more." 

"Ever  play  tennis?" 

"No." 

"Like  to  try?" 

"Kinda  sissy,   isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  not  so  very." 

"All  right." 


"Suppose  you  take  up  tennis  and  let  baseball  alone  for 
awhile.  Bats  are  expensive  and  I  can't  let  one  man  break 
so  many.  Curious  thing,  anyhow.  How  do  you  explain  it  ?" 

"Don't  know.  Are  you  going  to  take  my  name  off 
Keith's  list?" 

"No.  Why  should  I?" 

"Thought  you  were  sore.  If  you  ain't,  why  don't  you  walk 
right  up  to  that  fellow  and  tell  him  to  let  me  play  ball  ? 
You're  the  boss  ain't  you  ?" 

"Baseball  has  nothing  to  'do  with  Keith's.  So  far  you 
haven't  broken  anything  at  the  theater.  I'm  not  sore  about 
the  bats — I'm  puzzled,  and  until  I  find  out  why  you  broke 
the  bats  I'd  like  you  to  let  baseball  go  and  try  tennis." 

THE   second   day   on    the   courts   Joe   cracked   a  newly 
strung  racquet.  He  came  to  the  office  and  turned  it  in 
himself,  explaining  that  it  was  an  accident.  The  Field  Di- 
rector accepted  his  explanation. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  Field  Director  agreed  to  play 
a  set  with  Joe,  who  had  been  bragging  ostentatiously  about 
his  prowess  in  tennis.  It  was  peculiarly  irritating  to  hear 
this  clumsy  youngster  patting  himself  on  the  back,  saying: 
''You  know  old  T. ?  Well,  I  beat  him  two  out  of  three! 
I  don't  see  anything  so  grand  about  D.  Claims  he's  a 
champion.  Gosh,  I  bet  by  tournament  time  I  can  lick  the 
socks  off  him." 

The  sets  came  off  and  the  Field  Director  won  by  the 
skin  of  her  teeth.  Joe  played  an  astonishingly  good  game;  he 
did  not  cuss  once  and  on  the  whole  exhibited  good  sportsman- 
ship, though  he  was  a  trifle  patronizing. 

The  Field  Director  became  more  and  more  convinced  as 
she  grew  to  know  Joe  and  as  she  studied  him,  that  Joe  broke 
the  bats  because  he  felt  the  disapproval  of  the  Athletic 
Director. 

Almost  two  months  after  the  bat  episode  Joe,  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation,  said:  "That  fellow,  the  Athletic 
Director,  I  reckon  he's  all  right.  He's  got  a  good  ball  team. 
But  he  don't  like  me.  He  never  did,  not  from  the  first.  I 
ain't  classy  enough.  He's  used  to  college,  that  fellow." 

The  Field  Director  was  going  on  a  vacation.  She  was 
having  final  conferences  •with  her  staff. 

"By  the  way — about  those  bats.  You  can  laugh  if  you 
want  to  and  you  will,  and  think  me  a  sentimentalist,  but 
I  can  tell  you  why  Joe  broke  the  bats  now.  You  want  to 
know?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  he  says  you  don't  love  him.  Is  that  so?" 

"You're  darned  right — I  don't." 

"Well,  it's  a  piece  of  your  job.  You've  got  to.  That  is, 
if  you  make  a  go  of  it.  He's  nothing  but  a  child." 

The  Field  Diiector  was  back  from  her  vacation  and  the 
Athletic  Director  was  making  his  report.  In  conclusion, 
he  added: 

"Well,  I  babied  your  child  while  you  were  gone." 

"Which  one?" 

"Joe."  (Continued  on  page  417) 
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Play  land— How  It  Pays! 


By  FRANK  W.  DARLING 


XN     1923    less    than    eight    hundred    million 
dollars;  in    1927   one  billion  three  hundred 
million   dollars !    These  comparative  figures 
are  the  concrete  evidence  of  the  increase  in 
assessed    valuation    of    taxable    property    in 
Westchester    County,    New    York — a    phe- 
nomenal rise,  and  due  in  large  measure  to  the  creation  of 
the  Westchester  County  Park  System.    This  system  is  the 
magnificent    accomplishment    of    the    Westchester    County 
Park  Commission,  which  has  given  to  the  county  a  network 
of   roads   and   boulevards  such   as  no  other  district   in  the 
country  boasts  of,  which  has  transformed  waste  spaces  and 
dump-heaps  into  beauty  spots  of  rare  loveliness,  and  which 
offers    to   the    country    at    large    the    outstanding    example 
upon  which    other   sections   are   more   and    more   modeling 
similar  bodies. 

The  commission,  as  constituted,  is  an  unusual  public  body. 
Though  politically  created,  it  is  composed  of  individuals 
without  political  aspirations.  Each  had  made  a  success  of 
business  life  and  each  is  a  public-spirited  philanthropist. 
The  personnel  of  the  Westchester  County  Park  Commission 
is  V.  Everit  Macy,  president,  John  G.  Agar,  William  J. 
Wallin,  Felix  M.  Warburg  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Read. 
They  are  guided  by  their  chief  engineer,  Jay  Downer,  a 
man  of  gentle  strength,  untiring  energy,  and  uncanny  fore- 
sight. Parenthetically  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  under 
Mr.  Downer's  direction  that  the  Bronx  River  Parkway 
and  all  those  other  beautiful  parkways  which  are  making 
Westchester  County  the  best  place  in  which  to  live  were 
built.  The  commission  was  organized  only  in  1922;  already 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  many  parkways,  built  in  these 
few  years  at  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $50,000,000, 
are  known  the  country  over.  We  say  "expenditure" 
advisedly  because  it  was  at  no  financial  cost  to  the  county. 


MARY'S  GARDEN  AT  PLAYLAND 
"Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary,  how  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells  and  coc\le  shells  and  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row." 
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The    parkways    have    so    increased    the    value    of    taxabl! 
property  that  they  have  more  than  paid  for  themselves. 

The  most  recent  product  of  the  commission's  vision  an! 
practical  planning  is  in  the  field  of  pure  recreation! 
Playland,  its  recreation  park,  shows  that  besides  giving  t| 
the  public  the  highest  type  of  recreation,  in  all  respect! 
superior  to  the  usual  commercialized  pleasure,  a  public  bod;| 
is  capable  of  administering  a  park  which  at  the  same  timif 
may  be  a  splendid  money-making  proposition. 

People  must  have  recreation.  If  they  are  not  in  a  positiorl 
to  obtain  wholesome  recreation,  they  will  obtain  the  besil 
they  can  afford.  As  the  automobile,  the  machine  age,  ancl 
city  life  more  and  more  impose  sedentary  habits  upon  us 
some  counter-avenue  must  be  provided  for  physical  activity.! 
and  modern  conditions  make  this  ever  more  difficult  to  find. 
Unconsciously  the  individual  craves  such  activity,  and  will 
take  advantage  of  whatever  opportunities  are  offered.  The 
immediate  financial  success  of  new  skating  rinks,  dance 
floors,  bowling  alleys,  shooting  galleries,  prospering  in  spite 
of  Broadway  rentals,  is  evidence  of  this. 

Appreciating  this  vital  public  need,  nearly  every  existing 
political  division  in  our  country  has  some  organized  body 
to  provide  public  parks.  But  in  the  main  these  are  but 
breathing  spots  with  "Keep  off  the  grass"  signs  protecting 
the  only  areas  where  activity  is  possible.  Park  benches  may 
provide  facilities  for  the  display  of  certain  emotions 
whetted  by  the  stuffy  movie,  but  rarely  has  any  park  body 
recognized  the  necessity  of  supplying  facilities  for  physical 
activities. 

To  this  lack  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities  the 
Westchester  County  Park  Commission  is  the  outstanding 
exception.  The  experiment  of  the  commission  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Playland  at  Rye,  New  York,  is  concrete  evidence 
of  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  supplying  facilities 

for  physically  active  recre- 
ation, which  is  healthy, 
wholesome  and  beautiful.  It 
is  also  convincing  proof  that, 
given  the  facilities  and  the 
right  atmosphere,  people  will 
come  for  many  miles  to  play, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
The  motives  which  moved 
the  Westchester  County 
Park  Commission  to  make 
this  experiment  were  not 
unusual.  Most  of  the  reasons 
should  be  apparent  to  any 
public  body  not  satisfied  to 
take  the  conventional  and 
easy  course  regardless  of  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  to 
benefit. 

In  establishing  Playland, 
Mr.  Downer  made  plain  the 
motives,  showed  the  way  of 


PLAYLAND— HOW  IT  PAYS! 

xomplishment,  selected  experts  to  counsel,  and  personally  acres  on  the 
irected  the  details  of  the  planning,  construction  and  one  hand,  and 
Deration.  With  the  commission,  the  determination  to  do  dry  land  on 

thing  must  be  immediately  followed  by  the  accomplished      which  to  build 
ict,   and   this   seven   million    dollar   recreation   center   was      beyond.     On 
Dmpleted  in   less  than   two  years.    The  primal  motive  of 
reating     wholesome    recreation    centers    had     moved     the 
jmmission  to  smaller  projects  of  a  similar  purpose.    Several      forces  began 
ublic   golf   courses,   swimming   pools   and   bathing   beaches      work    on    the 
ad   been    established,    and,    in    accordance    with    a   settled 
olicy,    each    had    been    made    self-supporting    by   moderate 
larges.     In    fact    the   income   not   only   paid    the   running 
xpenses,   the  interest  and   depreciation   on   the  investment, 
ut  left  a  profit  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  other      cilities.    The 
arks  and  parkways  which   earn  no   income.     So   Playland      project    had 
/as  really  but  the  evolution  of  an  idea. 

Back  of  Playland  lay  a  special  local  situation  which  was 
be  determining  factor  in  locating  the  project.  What  had 
Dng  been  known  as  Rye  Beach  was  a  series  of  beautiful 
and  cove  beaches  held  in  between  peninsulas  of  worn  bed- 
ock,  surmounted  by  trees  and  vegetation  and  extending  out 
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July     I     the 
construction 


buildings, 
pavements, 
planted  areas 
and  other  fa- 


moved  so  fast 
that  plans  and 

specifications  could  not  be  prepared  in  time  for  con- 
tracting, so  the  commission's  own  forces  did  all  the 
construction  work.  On  account  of  existing  leases  in 
the  old  amusement  parks,  only  restricted  areas  could 


The  Bathing  Beach 


ito  Long  Island  Sound.    This  strip  of  shore  land  seemed      be   improved,   but   after   Labor   Day,    1927,   and   until   the 


esigned  by  nature 
o  be  a  playland, 
nd  it  had  always 
een  such.  Long  be- 
ore  the  advent  of 
he  whites,  red  men 
;athered  there  for 
heir  dignified  sports 
nd  relaxation  from 
ribal  wars.  The 
arly  colonists  used 
:  for  picnics  and 
utings.  But  com- 
nercialized  amuse- 
nents  had  gradually 
aken  over  the  whole 
irea  without  plan 
ir  order  until  it  had 
>ecome  a  place  of 
•iot  and  rowdyism, 
o  that  law-abiding 


Kiddyland,  where  everything  is  made  to  fit  small  hands  and  short  legs 


opening  the  follow- 
ing May,  the  area 
had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  army 
camp  in  the  mak- 
ing. Over  i  ,000 
men,  steam  shovels, 
dredges,  pile  driv- 
ers, caterpillar  trac- 
tors and  trucks  de- 
livering materials, 
swarmed  over  the 
area. 

Buildings  were 
begun  and  complet- 
ed in  a  week.  Al- 
though the  great 
Playland  baths,  built 
of  concrete  and 
tile  to  accommodate 
10,000  patrons  could 


:itizens  shunned  the  neighborhood.  Added  to  this,  back  not  be  started  till  December  16,  they  were  open  to 
the  shore  strip  lay,  for  the  most  part,  low  land  the  public  on  May  24.  After  March  I,  the  pressure 
rind  marshes,  a  breeding  place  for  swarms  of  gnats  and  was  terrific.  Armies  of  painters,  decorators,  electricians, 
nosquitos.  This  double  plague  was  a  fester  in  West-  gardeners  and  craftsmen  of  all  sorts  swarmed  over  the 

place.   Gardens  of   shrubs   and    perennials   grew   in    a   day. 
Great  elms,  maples,  oaks  and  other  trees  came  by  dozens, 
were    dropped    into    prepared    holes,    and    seemed    to    have 
grown  there  for  years.   Over  a  million  square  feet  of  pave- 
ments were  completed   in   three   weeks.   Picnic   groves   and 
beaches  grew  like  magic.    Restaurants,   amusement  devices, 
riding  paths  and  boat-houses  were  equipped,  tuned  up  and 
commission's      ready  for  patrons  a  week  before  the  advertised  opening  day. 
forces      began      The  operating  crew  of  four  hundred  were  uniformed,  trained 
grading.  Steam     and  ready.  On  May  24,  1928,  Playland  was  opened  for  the 
shovels    and      inspection  of  the  commission  and  county  officers.  On   May 
dredges  pump-      26  the  public  was  invited. 

ed  the  bottom  Although  there  had  been  considerable  publicity,  the  public 
out  of  half  the  did  not  seem  at  first  to  grasp  the  idea  that  this  new  center 
swamp,  thus  was  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  amusement  park.  On 
making  a  deep  opening  day  the  management  was  greatly  disappointed  by 
lake  of  eighty  the  small  attendance,  but  encouraged  by  the  "Ohs"  and 


Chester  which 
the  commission 
determined  to 
buy  and  re- 
create. 

In  the  spring 
of     1927     the 


The  Aeroplane  Coaster 


"Ahs"  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  who  came.  Next  day 
they  all  came  back — and  brought  their  neighbors.  By  the 
third  day  the  news  had  spread,  and  Playland  was  crowded. 
On  Memorial  Day,  it  was  swamped.  Automobile  parking 
space  had  been  provided  for  four  thousand  cars ;  six  thousand 
were  taken  care  of,  and  the  others  could  not  get  off  the 
Boston  Post  Road.  Space  had  been  made  for  thirty  street 
busses,  but  bus-loads  of  people  seemed  to  come  from  every 
direction.  From  that  day  until  the  closing  in  October,  Play- 
land  never  lacked  for  patronage.  Foresight  had  provided 
extensive  colonnades  and  other  roofed  areas,  so  that  it 
could  operate  in  the  rain.  As  entrance  to  the  park  itself  is 
free — an  admission  charge  being  made  to  the  individual 
attraction — the  season's  visitors  could  only  be  estimated  by 
careful  checks  and  computations,  but  a  conservative  figure 
places  the  attendance  at  2,800,000  visitors. 

Playland  had  been  built  on  a  business  basis.  The  manage- 
ment was  required  to  make  a  close  estimate  of  the  probable 
gross  receipts  and  expenses,  to  determine  the  net  income. 
The  cost  of  Playland  was  determined  by  this  net  income. 
In  addition,  it  is  necessary  that  the  net  income  pay  interest 
on  the  investment,  depreciation,  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  to 
assist  in  other  maintenance  and  amortize  the  bonds  in  eighteen 
years.  The  gross  receipts  for  Playland's  first  season  exceeded 
the  estimate  by  80  per  cent,  and  the  net  in  proportion.  Finan- 
cially, Playland  was  a  success.  Was  it  equally  as  successful 
from  other  aspects? 

As  intimated  above,  Rye  Beach  had  become  a  summer 
rendezvous  for  a  rough  crowd.  Its  reputation  was  bad.  How 
to  reverse  this  order  of  things  was  one  of  the  major  problems. 
The  Park  Commission  held  strongly  to  the  view  that  if 
Playland  was  made  exceedingly  beautiful,  if  it  could  be 
spacious,  dignified,  wholesome  and  clean  and  still  preserve 
a  distinctive  spirit  of  play,  then  the  visitors  would  lend  them- 
selves to  the  atmosphere  of  their  surroundings  and  Playland 
would  serve  its  purpose.  That  this  theory  was  correct  was 
conclusively  proven  by  subsequent  events. 

Beauty  was  obtained  by  great  care  in  architectural  form, 
line  and  details,  and  by  masses  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowering 
plants.  Art  panels  were  let  into  lintel  spaces  of  the  colon- 
nades, into  building  cornices  and  fronts.  Six  accomplished 
young  artists  were  inspired  to  design  and  paint  these  hun- 
dreds of  panels,  which  did  much  to  ordain  the  atmosphere 
of  beauty  and  play.  The  lighting  was  especially  studied  so 
that  it  should  not  be  glaring  but  radiant;  no  spots  were 
over-emphasized,  and  all  avenues  were  made  shadowless. 
Cleanliness  was  emphasized.  The  management  often  made 
the  test  of  dropping  a  paper;  if  it  was  still  on  the  ground 
fifteen  minutes  later,  the  patrol  of  that  district  was  dis- 
ciplined. Even  during  days  of  dense  crowds,  no  rubbish  or 
litter  was  to  be  found  on  the  grounds  or  beaches. 

A  group  of  police  stationed  near  the  main  entrance  was 
instructed  to  follow  closely  any  rowdy  gang  who  entered. 
But  police  interference  was  seldom  necessary.  Many  came 
to  scoff,  but  remained  to  play.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasing 
digressions  of  the  director  to  pick  up  a  gang  of  "rough-necks" 
at  the  entrance  and  follow  them  into 
Playland.  Invariably,  before  they  had 
been  there  twenty  miutes,  their  spirit 
had  changed  to  one  of  appreciative  en- 
joyment, in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  place.  Everyone  behaved,  yet  every- 
one was  gay.  Whole  families  came  in 
great  numbers  for  lunch  or  dinner  in 


some  of   the   excellent   cafes,   and 
remained  together  to  play.  Parents 
grew  to  have  a  feeling  of  security 
if   they   knew   their  young   people 
were    at    Playland.    Groups    who 
came   in    full   evening  dress   from 
club  or  private  dinners  caused  no 
comment    nor    did    they   seem    out    of    place. 
Visitors    constantly    remarked    on    the    "fine 
class  of  people"  at  Playland.  But  the  "class" 
was  the  same  as  at  any  public  place:  a  cross 
section  of  the  great  republic.  They  were  only 
"classy"  in  their  orderliness,  because  they  were 
stimulated  to  harmonize  with  their  surround- 
ings. 

Aside  from  the  usual  physical  features  which 
Playland  possesses  in  common  with  other  rec- 
reation centers,  such  as  bath-houses,  beach  and 
pool,  boardwalk,  restaurants  and  amusement  devices,  ther 
are  a  few  special  features  as  well.  A  considerable  area  con 
venient  to  the  entrance  was  set  aside  as  a  place  for  children 
to  play,  "Kiddyland."  Its  center  is  a  formal  garden  caller 
"Mary's  Garden,"  with  "cockle  shells  and  silver  bells  anc1 
pretty  maids  all  in  a  row,"  carpeted  with  brilliant  flowers 
Around  this  are  arranged  all  the  devices  of  an  amusemen 
park  in  miniature,  to  fit  small  hands  and  short  legs: 
miniature  whip,  ferns  wheel,  circle  swing,  carousel,  coaster 
a  tiny  railway  with  real  "choo-choo"  trains;  a  pony  trad 
with  Shetlands  and  burros.  Besides  these  unique  features 
''Kiddyland"  is  equipped  with  a  playground  containing 
slides,  teeters,  swings  and  other  play  apparatus,  a  wading 
pool,  doll  house  and  a  well  filled  house  of  monkeys.  Here 
parents  can  "park  'em  and  forget  "em,"  and  know  that  their 
children  are  safe  and  happy,  in  charge  of  competent  nurse 
and  play  attendants,  while  they  themselves  are  free  to  enjoy 
the  rest  of  Playland. 

The  Picnic  Groves  have  been  made  a  special  feature  o 
Playland.  A  large  area  bordering  the  Sound  is  planted  to 
screen  small  picnic  groups  or  accommodate  large  organization 
outings.  During  the  first  season  over  two  hundred  industrial 
political   and   religious  organizations  arranged  outing  days 
As  early  as   March   of   this  year,   more  organizations   hac 
booked  reservations  than  were  accommodated  all  last  year 
The  commission,  believing  that  an  outing  for  employes  o; 
commercial  firms  or  members  of  a  social  organization  is  a 
great   force   toward    the   cementing   of   cooperative   morale 
provide  every  facility  free  of  charge  and  even  give  greatly 
reduced  admission  rates  to  all  amusements  for  organizations 
which  make  reservations  in  advance. 

The   swamp,   which   was   transformed   into   a   lake  with ;' 
wooded  shores  and  islands,  has  now  become  a  boating  resort, 
with  neither  tide  nor  surf.  Canoes  and  rowboats  are  pro- 1 
vided  at  nominal  rentals,  and  several  gasoline  launches  run 
on  twenty-five  minute  excursions.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  perfect  way  of  lazying  through  a  summer  day  than  ' 
stored  snugly  in  a  canoe  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  islands 
of  Playland  Lake. 

Westchester    County    is    noted    for    its    gardens    and    its  i 
garden  lovers.  The  commission  has  made  a  particular  effort 
to  stimulate  this  wholesome  hobby  by  providing  in  Playland 
examples  of  all  kinds  of  practical  gardens:  shrubs  and  ever-  i 
green  groupings,  border  planting,  hardy  borders,  rose  gardens, 
rock  gardens,  a  Japanese  garden  and  extensive  cutting  beds. 
The  plants  are  labeled  for  (Continued  on  page  415) 


Getting  Away  with  Murder 

The  Illinois  Crime  Survey  Penetrates  the  Underworld 

By  JUSTIN  MILLER 

HEN  a  Chicago  gunman's  weapon  "barks,"  Illinois  Association  for  Criminal  Justice.  However,  an 
its  echo  is  heard  around  the  world.  Chicago  understanding  was  effected  between  this  association  and  the 
is  in  bad  standing  before  the  country,  and  Chicago  Crime  Commission  as  a  result  of  which  the  records 
this  reputation  has  spread  to  all  corners  of  of  the  latter  organization  were  made  available  and  the  report 
the  globe.  From  seaboard  to  seaboard,  public  of  the  survey  is  published  by  the  two  organizations  in 
comment  has  been  unanimous  in  condemna-  cooperation.  The  chapters  on  Organized  Crime  were 

financed  and  directed  in  part  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  and  published  by  the  Illinois 
Association  for  Criminal  Justice.  This  was  also  true  of  the 
study  of  paroles. 

Although  the  survey  is  designed  to  be  state-wide  in  its 
scope,  nevertheless,  except  for  a  few  chapters  devoted  par- 
ticularly to  such  problems  as  rural  police  protection,  and 
down-state  prosecution,  the  report  in  the  main  is  concerned 
with  crime  conditions  and  methods  of  crime  existing  in 
Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

The    need    for    more    adequate    criminal    statistics    was 


i,  which  for  bitterness  and  invective  has  probably  never 
ore  been  equalled.  So  states  Arthur  Lashly,  director  of 

survey  staff  of  the  Illinois  Crime  Survey  in  his  intro- 
:tion  to  the  study  of  Homicide  in  Cook  County,  one  of 

outstanding  chapters  of  this  report. 

When  the  year  1927  came  to  a  close,  Cook  County, 
Luding  her  restless  growing  child,  Chicago,  looked  back 
>n  a  two-year  period  of  crime,  including  760  murders, 
1  found  that  she  was  suffering  sadly  from  a  powerful 
iance  between  politics  and  organized  crime.  This  reali- 


:ion  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Illinois  Crime  Survey, 
lich  revealed  a  passive  and 
:fficient  system  of  criminal 


•'.:: 

ai 

jj,  ministration  attempting  to 

pe  with  the  science,  daring, 
:recy,  and  skill  of  a  brazen 

dervvorld. 

Although  the  technique  of 

'ime    surveys    seems    to   be 

itallizing   along   more  or 
definite  lines;  largely,  no 
mbt,    because   of   the    fact 

it  some  of  the  same  survey 
jjtperts,    such    as    Raymond 
foley,  Bruce  Smith,  C.  E. 
ehlke,      and      Arthur     V. 
ashly,    have   been    engaged 

several  of  them,  yet  in 
any  respects  the  survey  of 
ime  conditions  in  Illinois, 
id  more  particularly  in 
hicago  and  Cook  County, 
•vealed  conditions  peculiar 

those  areas.    On  the  other 
and,    many    of     the    evils 
criminal     administration 
und  to  exist  in  the  Cleve- 
nd,  New  York,   and   Mis- 
uri     Crime     Surveys     re- 
ppeared  in  the  Illinois  Crime 
urvey     with     a     regularity 
hich  was  at  the  same  time 
fgravating,    and   yet   in    its 
Qnfirmation  of  former  find- 
gs,  pleasing. 

Most  of  the  work  of  this 


From   The   City,  by   Frans   Masereel 


"The  whole  croo\ed  scheme  of  the  Chicago  underworld  is 
t  was  financed  by  the      the    alliance    between    the    gangsters    and    the    politicians" 


demonstrated  in  the  early 
days  of  the  survey,  and  has 
been  emphasized  in  the  re- 
port of  W.  C.  Jamison, 
assistant  director  of  the 
survey,  who  compiled  the 
chapters  on  Record  Systems. 
Information  was  not  easily 
obtainable.  In  Illinois,  each 
county  is  a  unit  for  criminal 
law  enforcement.  Within  the 
county,  justices  of  the  peace, 
coroners,  sheriffs,  constables, 
city  police,  county  courts, 
circuit  courts  and  state's 
attorneys  function  without 
coordination  or  supervision. 
In  some  counties  the  situ- 
ation is  further  complicated 
by  the  establishment  of  city 
courts,  and  in  addition  the 
State  Highway  Police  oper- 
ates over  the  entire  state. 

Chicago,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  is  a  killing  center, 
particularly  because  of  the 
large  number  of  gang  killings 
which  have  resulted  from 
the  attempts,  by  well  or- 
ganized gangs,  to  create 
monopoly  districts  for  the 
control  of.  the  liquor  and 
gambling  privileges.  In  1926 
and  1927  in  Cook  County 
there  were  130  gang  mur- 

(Continued  on  page  418) 
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Courtesy  Art  Center,  New  York 


Where  Years  Are  an  Asset 


Two  craftsmen  who  h, 
been  with  the  Toledo  Sc 
Company  for  twenty-six  yec 
An  inscription  attached  to 
portrait  above  praises  t 
worker's  unusually  nimble  ] 
gers  and  alert  mind  in  asse 
bly  operations.  The  man 
the  left  has  become  a  genu 
artisan  at  designing  and  mi 
ing  tools,  a  painstaking  tra« 


[lie  finish  grinding  of  the 
\dius  on  cams  requires  ac- 
to  one  ten-thousandth 
an  inch.  This  man  has 
line  such  precise  wor\  with 
ijsuccess  for  sixteen  years. 


'HE  paintings  of  four  workmen,  which  are 
here  reproduced,  are  from  a  series  of  four- 
n:en  portraits  made  in  the  factory  of  the  Toledo 
icale    Company    by    Georges    La    Chance    of 
'oledo,  Ohio.     Selecting  men  whose  long  term 
|f  service  with   the  company  has  made  them 
raftsmen  of  a  high  order,  the  artist  painted 
icm  against  their  familiar  background.     "The 


same  love  of  their  particular  work,  the  same 
meticulous  care  and  pride  of  accomplishment, 
the  same  personal  devotion  is  seen  in  the  artisan- 
ship  of  these  men  as  in  their  predecessors  of  the 
guilds,"  asserts  Blake-More  Godwin,  director 
of  the  Toledo  Museum  where  the  portraits 
were  recently  exhibited.  Here  is  an  instance 
where  calendar  age  signifies  experience. 


Seventeen  years  of  experimen- 
tal ivor\  have  proved  the  man 
to  the  left  to  be  a  craftsman 
with  vision.  He  is  shown  en- 
grossed in  making  a  part  for 
a  new  model. 


Scrapped  at  Forty 

By  LILLIAN  M.  GILBRETH 


*E  need  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
people  who  are  being  discharged  from  in- 
dustries for  no  other  real  reason  except  the 
feeling  that  their  calendar  age  makes  them 
inefficient,  or  who  are  being  refused  jobs  for 
the  same  reason.  We  know  that  increasingly 
the  age  at  which  men  and  women  are  being  "released"  is 
lowered  and  that  simultaneously  industry  is  refusing  re- 
employment  to  these  people.  They  furnish  an  important 
element  of  the  unemployed.  No  one  seems  to  know  their 
number,  though  it  seems  certain  it  is  increasing.  Few  seem 
to  realize  that  the  problem  they  present  is  of  outstanding 
importance. 

What  are  the  reasons  why  men  and  women  of  fifty, 
forty-five  and  even  forty  are  out  of  jobs  and  unable  to  find 
jobs?  The  management  states,  "We  are  afraid  of  becoming 
an  Old  People's  Home."  "We  want  to  be  in  style  and  have 
young  people."  The 
notion  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  one  can 
get  younger  people 
cheaper :  that  they 
are  more  adaptable, 
more  amiable  and 
more  even-tempered. 
The  benevolent 
employer  may  state 
that  it  is  easier  for 
the  men  to  find  a 
job  at  forty  or  forty- 
five  than  at  fifty  or 
fifty-five.  Therefore, 
"release"  him  at  an 
earlier  age.  The 
would-be  progressive 
manufacturer  states 
that  he  has  put  a 
new  man  an  charge 
of  a  department  and 
naturally  he  should 
be  allowed  to  choose 
his  own  staff.  An- 
other type  will  have 
some  antiquated 
notions  concerning 
women's  health, 
which  puts  them  in 
the  discard  even 
earlier  than  men. 
These  are  the  rea- 
sons given. 

What  lies  back  of 
them?  Probably, 
consciously  or  un- 
consciously, a  fear 
of  being  forced  to  NIGHT  WATCHMAN, 


assume    responsibility,    in    individual    cases    sensed    thoul 
perhaps   not    understood,    by    others    who    follow    the   b 
example  as  one  follows  a  fashion. 

Industrial  leaders,  individuals  and  corporations,  ha 
shown  themselves  increasingly  so  progressive  that  it  is  i 
thinkable  that  this  situation  should  continue,  if  it  is  or 
really  understood.  If  we  constantly  lower  the  age  at  whi 
men  and  women  are  considered  employable,  we  shorten  t 
industrial  work-span  of  our  entire  industrial  organizatic 
for  surely  to  lower  the  age  at  which  workers  are  admitt 
for  the  first  time  to  industries  is  unthinkable.  We  put  t 
fear  of  discharge  and  unemployment  and  the  results  n 
only  on  those  already  discharged  but  on  our  older  worke 
still  employed  but  liable  to  be  dropped,  and  even  on  t 
younger  ones.  One  might  hope  that  this  fear  would  act 
an  incentive  to  activity,  but  this  is  wrong  from  the  psychiati 
standpoint  for  fear  can  never  be  a  desirable  emotion 

motivation.     Mor 
over,  we  turn  sor 
of     these    worke 
out,   unable   to  su 
port  themselves  a( 
quately ;     many 
them  with  no  trai 
ing  to  enjoy  leisur 
even      though     thi 
have  sufficient  f  unc 
practically    all   wil 
skills    and    satisfa 
tions    that    functic 
only    in    the    indu 
trial  field  and  ther 
fore   have   no   pro 
pect  of  a  speedy  an 
happy     adjustmer 
into  any  other. 

Surely  we  are  nc 
going  to  rationaliz 
in  this  important  si) 
uation  but  are  goin 
to  face  the  fact 
exactly  as  they  are 
Why  do  worker 
want  to  stay  in  in- 
dustry? Some  o 
them  who  have  hai 
unfortunate  experi 
ences  become  liki 
work  horses,  so  con 
ditioned  to  harnes: 
that  they  have  n< 
idea  how  to  act  ou1 
of  it.  Others  an 
not  happy  at  hom< 
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ble.    Still  others,  while  not  actively  unhappy  at  home,  are 
appier  on  the  job.    They  love  the  company  for  which  they 
ork.    They  are  fond  of  their  mates  with  whom,  perhaps, 
ley  have  worked  for  many  years  and  who  share  with  them, 
ven  more  than  do  their  children,  happy'  memories.    Others 
dually  love  their  work  places  or  machines  and  tools,  and 
eel  a  sense   of   personal   possession  which   they  never   feel 
nywhere  else.    Others  take  a  real  joy  in   the  things  they 
roduce,   the   design,   the   quality,    their   own,   personal,   in- 
ividual  marks  of  skill.   Others,  and  these  are  often  women, 
ave   made   the  job   the   big  essential   thing   in   their  lives, 
ouring  into  it  not  only  physical  and  mental  activity  but  an 
mount  of  emotion  which  no  such  job  deserves  or  is  capable 
f  absorbing.    Still  others,  the  intraverted,  build  themselves 
nto   a   job    and    away    from    disturbing   contacts    and    are 
motionally  upset  at  having  to  leave  the  comforting  shelter. 
What  is  the  solution  of  the  problem?    No  one  as  yet  can 
ay.    Certainly  old   age  pensions  and   various   types  of  in- 
urance  would   not  seem  to  be  the  completely  satisfactory 
olution  which  we  had  hoped.    These  will  supply  ill-health, 
inemployment  and  other  benefits,  but  they  will  not  supply 
ie  work,    the  interest,   the   sense   of   being   needed   and   a 
reductive  element  of  the  community  which  every  normal 
luman  being  craves.    No  one  who  has  not  faced  first  hand, 
Dr  as  the  partner  of  someone  for  whom  he  greatly  cares, 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in   its  extreme  form,  where 
it  means  lack  of  work  and  an  actual  want,  can  know  what 
it  means.    No  one  who  has  not  studied  first  hand,  case  after 
case  of  men  and  women,  competent,  efficient,  eager  to  work 
and  with  every  qualification  for  work  except  an  arbitrarily 
determined    calendar    age,    knows    the    state    of    mind    in- 
volved. 

There  are  here  and  there  attempts  to  find  less  exacting 
jobs  in  the  organization,  as  a  substitute  for  discharge.  One 
progressive  company  has  built  up  a  special  department  where 
the  older  workers  are  assigned  tasks  less  exacting  physically, 
but  calling  for  skill  which  not  only  means  profit  to  the 
management  but  satisfaction  to  the  man.  Undoubtedly  parts 
of  the  work  of  planning  and  training  personnel  and  the 
other  "human  element"  department  could  be  turned  over 
to  the  older  group.  The  unions  might  absorb  some  for 
union  work.  Vocational  guidance  and  vocational  schools 
might  absorb  others  as  teachers.  Scouting  and  other  group 
and  community  activities  could  absorb  more.  Especially  if 
industry  woke  up  to  the  need  for  providing  not  only  training 
for  new  workers  but  retraining  where  transfer  or  promotion 
is  involved. 


RDBERT  McLAREN,  aged  67,  is  chief  draftsman  for 
the  plant  engineer  in  a  large  industry.  He  has 
reached  the  pension  age  of  60  but  he  prefers  to  keep  on 
with  his  job.  His  accumulated  experience  makes  him 
highly  efficient  and  his  loyalty  to  the  organization,  his 
department  and  his  chief,  is  an  enormous  asset.  This 
his  chief  recognizes  and  he  will  be  retained  as  long  as 
he  is  satisfied  and  his  work  satisfactory.  He  is  not  only 
competent  and  happy  but  a  source  of  great  pride  to  his 
chief  who  feels  that  he  is  efficient  to  retain  such  an 
excellent  helper.  The  transaction  is  even  financially 
profitable  to  everyone  concerned.  He  gets  full  pay  while 
the  company  which  would  pay  him  half  pay  as  a  pension 
is  saving  that  amount  by  employing  him  rather  than  a 
younger  man.  There  is  no  advantage  taken  of  this  fact 
as  he  has  been  offered  a  prolonged  vacation  for  travel 
on  pension  pay  any  time  he  wants  it  with  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  his  job  on  full  pay  on  his  return. 


MARY  SMITH,  aged  44,  has  been  a  secretary  since 
she  was  20  and  with  her  last  employer  for  nine 
years.  She  has  become,  in  everything  but  name,  an  ex- 
ecutive and  has  handled  much  of  his  business,  relieving 
him  of  everything  but  the  most  important  decisions  and 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  be  away  from  the  office 
at  almost  any  time.  Having  been  separated  from  her 
family,  who  live  in  another  part  of  the  country,  for  many 
years,  she  has  lavished  all  her  interest  and  affection  upon 
her  work,  giving  it  not  only  most  of  her  time  and  atten- 
tion inside  and  outside  the  office,  but  getting  most  of  her 
satisfactions  in  the  work. 

Now,  suddenly,  she  is  discharged,  because  her  em- 
ployer has  the  fashionable  notion  that  younger  women 
make  more  efficient  secretaries  and  fears  that  he  will 
be  criticized  as  behind  the  times  if  he  has  a  gray-haired 
woman  as  secretary.  He  is  already  experiencing  the 
difficulties  of  doing  without  a  helper  who  can  relieve  him 
of  much  of  his  work,  but  he  is  too  proud  to  ask  her  to 
return.  She  is  bereft.  Though  she  has  saved  enough 
to  make  the  fact  that  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
another  job  not  of  great  importance  financially,  she  has 
no  resources  or  interests,  mental  or  emotional,  to  make 
her  leisure  worth  anything  to  her. 


The  great  need  seems  to  be  for  real  job  analysis  and 
personality  analysis.  We  must  know  exactly  the  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  rating.  We  must  know  what  age 
men  and  women  can  ofter  in  all  three  fields.  Such  work  as 
has  been  done  in  this  line  has  proved  that  calendar  age  is 
the  most  useless  measurement  by  which  to  rate.  Yet  this  is 
the  measuring  stick  which  industry  is  increasingly  using. 

We  most  heartily  believe  that  the  application  of  such  job 
analysis  will  prove  that  the  new  trend  is  in  error.  Discharge 
is  an  enormous  waste.  That  measurement  will  show  that 
keeping  our  older  workers  in  industry  so  long  as  they  wish 
to  remain  and  can  be  used  with  profit  to  themselves  and 
the  organization  which  they  serve,  will  be  good  business. 
It  is  not  benevolence  that  is  needed  or  even  a  higher  type  of 
thinking,  though  these  are  always  serviceable ;  it  is  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  the  application  of  scien- 
tific method  to  its  solution. 

Once  industry  realizes  this,  we  may  expect  results,  for 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  need  to  apply  science 
in  the  handling  of  the  human  as  well  as  the  material  ele- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  its  application  to  personnel  problems 
will  not  only  decrease  labor  turnover  but  enormously  in- 
crease human  happiness,  will  add  incentives  to  which  indus- 
try will  be  quick  to  respond. 


NORA  BROWN,  aged  55,  has  been  a  machine  oper- 
ator since  she  was  16.  She  has  made  most  of  her 
friends  in  the  plant,  likes  her  work,  not  only  because 
it  brings  her  steady  wages,  but  because  she  does  it  well 
and  easily.  The  largest  factor  in  her  satisfaction  is  that 
she  likes  the  women  with  whom  she  works.  Her  husband 
has  died,  her  children  are  married.  She  is  a  welcome 
guest  in  their  homes  and  would  have  been  a  welcome 
inmate  as  long  as  she  is  self-supporting. 

She  is  discharged,  kindly  but  finally,  because  of  a 
change  of  supervision  bringing  in  the  idea  that  workers 
over  50  are  not  efficient  at  such  work.  She  has  enough 
saved  to  last  through  if  she  is  extremely  careful,  but 
she  wants  to  work.  Her  social  life  has  gone  with  her 
industrial  life.  She  was  a  strong,  capable,  interested, 
happy  worker.  She  is,  overnight  as  it  were,  changed 
into  a  disappointed,  indifferent,  unhappy  old  woman  with 
nothing  to  do. 
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The  Spoils  of  Normalcy 
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ANY  timid  souls  thought  that   the  collapse 
of  pre-war  progressivism  marked  the  end  of 
dangerous  new  ideas — not  realizing  that  the 
good  government  of  Roosevelt  and  Wilson 
was  only  the  government  of  Mark  Hanna 
deodorized     and     that     William     Jennings 
Bryan   pursued    happiness   along   the   street   called   straight 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Materialism  became  the  dominant  political  philosophy  of 
America  after  the  Great  War  because  all  parties  had  long 
espoused  it.  For  more  than  a  generation  the  conservative 
right  wing  had  exalted  private  property  and  the  radical  left 
had  clamored  for  public  property  and  the  progressive  oscillat- 
ing center  had  advocated  private  property  refined  by  public 
obligations.  But  property  and  prosperity  had  filled  the 
thoughts  of  all  parties.  The  composite  leadership  of  social 
ideas  had  insisted  on  a  government  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
stomach  and  for  the  stomach.  An  inebriated  statesman  once 
described  this  ideal  with  great  accuracy  as  a  "government 
of  the  belly-best  minds."  With  the  end  of  the  World  War 
a  government  dedicated  to  this  ideal  was  established  in  the 
United  States  by  almost  unanimous  consent.  Thereafter  the 
spoils  of  normalcy  ripened  in  the  Harding  summer,  turned 
golden  at  the  touch  of  Fall  and  rotted  in  the  winter 
of  LaFollette's  discontent. 

For  many  years  before  Teapot  Dome  demonstrated  to 
a  submissive  populace  the  exact  mechanism  for  bribing 
a  cabinet  officer,  or  before  Samuel  Insull  reluctantly  pub- 
lished some  of  his  private  investments  in  public  officials, 
I  had  labored  in  close  con- 


tact with  that  "invisible 
government"  in  Chicago  and 
Washington,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  so  visible 
after  the  Ohio  gang  had 
captured  the  White  House. 

For  many   years   before   the       ,  ,  . 

Oil  Smear,  when  big  busi-     found  the  samf .  machinery  at  work  to  force  out 
ness  men  and  national  polit-     scare  out>  or   (ln  Police  parlance)    even  to     rub 

•  i          i  ii-  i  >  * 


were  later  to  go  on  view  in  the  national  "show  up," 
there  is  both  reason  and  value  in  narrating  some  of  my 
adventures  during  a  ten-year  fight  against  the  control  of 
government  by  public  utilities  in  pursuit  of  private  profits. 

The  manner  in  which  The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Company  fought  a  lawsuit  against  the  City  of  Chicago 
certainly  furnished  me  with  a  liberal  education  in  govern- 
ment according  to  "business  principles."  As  soon  as  I  had 
been  named  special  counsel  for  the  city  (in  1915),  a  private 
detective  agency  was  employed  to  shadow  me,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  everything  I  did  and  everybody  I  saw — and 
particularly  anything  that  might  provide  material  for  scandal 
or  blackmail.  This  sleuthing  was  carried  on  in  the  clumsy 
way  standardized  by  the  best  advertised  agencies,  so  that 
I  was  soon  aware  of  it.  After  one  or  two  strangers  have 
introduced  themselves  as  long  forgotten  boyhood  friends; 
after  numerous  sly  inquiries  have  been  made  of  office  em- 
ployes and  household  servants;  after  you  have  observed  the 
same  freckled-faced  young  man  in  elevators  in  four  different 
buildings  in  the  same  day,  you  may  begin  to  suspect  that 
you  are  being  trailed  by  the  "sleepless  eye"  or  the  "wizard 
of  secret  service."  Thereafter,  if  you  don't  mind  the  an- 
noyance, you  can  have  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  the  expense 
of  the  enemy. 

There  were  other  methods  of  harassing  a  lawyer  that 
were  not  so  amusing.  The  conduct  of  the  first  judge  before 
whom  I  appeared  was  so  scandalous  that  I  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  entire  Circuit  Court  of  twenty  judges,  asking  that 
this  case  be  taken  away  from  the  feebleminded  old  man  who 

insisted  on  hearing  it  con- 


IN  Chicago  and  Washington,  whether  fighting 
a  city  attorney  controlled  by  Samuel  Insull, 
or   an   attorney-general   subservient    to    the    oil 
crowd    and    the    railroads,    Donald    Richberg 


ical  leaders  were  joined  in 
indictments  and  tried  as 
criminals  in  the 


common 


out"  the  public  servant  who  opposes  those  who 
operate  public  business  for  private  profit.     Be- 
hind the  scenes  of  a  ten-year  legal  battle  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  while     Peoples  Gas  Company,  a  national  railroad  strike 
their  hired  detectives  hound-     anj  the  0H  SCandals,  appear  detective  agencies 

hounding  public  leaders,  propagandists  befud- 
dling public  opinion,  and  perhaps  glimpses  of 
"where  we  are  going  in  the  conflict  between 
public  and  private  government."  Here  is  an 
interesting  background  for  Mr.  Richberg's  ap- 
pearance in  "the  greatest  lawsuit  in  history"- 
the  railroad  valuation  case, — which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  instalment  of  his  rem- 
iniscences in  the  August  Survey  Graphic. 
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ed  public  officials,  shadowed 
jurymen  and  even  "framed" 
a  United  States  senator,  I 
had  been  experiencing  this 
sort  of  persecution  as  a 
public  servant  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.  And  since  my  ex- 
periences involved  not  only 
the  same  forces,  but  also 
many  of  the  same  men  who 


trary  to  the  rules  of  the  cour: 
and  in  violation  of  settled 
principles  of  law.  It  was 
notorious  that  this  judge  was 
in  his  dotage  and  the  gas 
company  lawyers  played  on 
his  eccentric  ideas  with 
scoffing  disregard  for  a  de- 
cent administration  of  justice. 
After  a  public  p.iring  of  this 
situation  and  a  bitter  conflict 
among  the  judges,  the  case 
was  transferred  to  the  chief 
justice  of  the  court,  and 
then,  after  a  peculiar  struggle, 
this  action  was  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state. 

Meanwhile,  by  wire-pulling 
at  the  city  hall,  payment  of 
all  my  accounts  had  been  pre- 
vented— so  that  for  nearly  a 
year  not  a  dollar  was  paid 
for  the  expenses  or  fees  of 


"Materialism    had   become   the   dominant   political 
philosophy  of  America  after  the  Great  War" 

myself  or  my  associate  counsel — the  late  Glenn  E.  Plumb, 
subsequently  the  author  of  the  famous  Plumb  Plan  for  demo- 
cratic operation  of  the  railroads.  When  the  funds  were 

finally  released,  new  devices  were  found  for  delay,  so  that 
I  would  have  been  literally  starved  out  of  the  case  except 
that  at  one  time  I  found  a  wealthy  man  with  a  kind  heart 
and  a  civic  conscience  who  advanced  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  at  another  time  a  friendly  banker  came  to  our  relief. 
Less  than  a  year  after  the  fight  began,  a  court  order  had 
been  issued  compelling  the  gas  company,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  to  give  city  accountants  and  engineers  complete 
access  to  its  books  and  properties,  so  that  public  officials 
could  value  the  properties  and  analyze  operating  expenses 
and  determine  what  were  reasonable  gas  rates.  All  this 
battle  could  have  been  avoided  if  I  had  been  willing  to  name 
a  chief  investigator  "acceptable"  to  the  company.  That, 
naturally,  I  declined  to  do.  Not  long  afterward  I  received 
a  telephone  call  from  Samuel  Insull,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  gas  company  (as  well  as  president  of  the 
electric  company),  with  an  offer  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
He  said  he  wanted  "peace" — although  he  added  truculently 

-"not  peace  at  any  price." 

The  terms  of  "peace"  were  arranged  during  several 
months  of  public  negotiation.  The  company  offered  to  re- 
fund one-third  of  the  ten-million-dollar  overcharge  which 
we  were  seeking  to  recover.  Both  sides  agreed  that  gas 
rates  should  be  reduced  and  that  the  company  should  be 
permitted  to  reduce  the  heating  value  of  the  gas  and  to 
eliminate  the  old  wasteful  "flat-flame  burner."  These 
changes  were  in  line  with  progress  in  the  industry.  Un- 
fortunately the  aldermen  were  dazzled  by  a  $3,000,000 
offer  for  a  claim  regarded  as  of  very  doubtful  value  a  year 
before,  and  their  committee  refused  to  settle  the  lawsuit. 
Still  more  unfortunately  the  company,  after  accepting  a  city 
ordinance  (in  the  summer  of  1917)  reducing  both  rates 


and  quality  of  gas,  demanded  a  few  months  later  that 
public    utilities   commission   should    permit   it    to   break   itJ 
contract  and  to  charge  still  higher  rates  for  the  poorer  gasJ 

The  company  had  accepted  in  writing  an  ordinance  and| 
had  made  a  contract  for  a  period  of  years,  providing  for 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  questions  that  had  been  fought] 
for  over  fifty  years — a  most  "progressive"  ordinance,  which 
regulated   by  agreement  both   rates  for  the  consumers  and 
profits  for  the  investors.    But  Mr.  Insult's  lawyers  shame 
lessly  asserted   that  their  contract  was  worthless  and   that 
they  had  so  regarded  it  when  they  signed  it !     By  this  time! 
America  was  in  the  World  War.    The  English-born  Insulll 
was  not  only  the  accredited  representative  of  much  British 
money   in   America   and   the   most   powerful   public   utility 
operator  in  Chicago,  but  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense. 

Thus  in  the  evening,  as  a  speaker  for  the  State  Council, 
it  was  my  patriotic  task  to  discuss  the  sanctity  of  a  "scrap 
of  paper" — that  sacred  contract  which  was  being  upheld 
by  the  blood  of  the  allied  soldiery.  And  in  the  daytime  it 
•was  equally  my  patriotic  task  to  denounce  the  head  of  the 
State  Council  as  a  "gold-plated  anarchist"  who  regarded 
his  contract  with  the  city  for  public  service  as  only  a  "scrap 
of  paper,"  which  he  refused  to  honor.  Across  the  ocean, 
millions  of  men  were  fighting  "for  democracy" — they  told 
us.  But  it  appeared  that  democracy  had  need  for  a  few 
soldiers  in  the  home  guard  as  well. 

My  law  partner  refused  to  accept  an  annual  retainer 
offered  by  Mr.  Insull.  But  the  "former"  (and  future) 
partner  of  the  head  of  the  city  law  department  drew  $14,- 
OOO  a  year  from  the  gas  company.  Then  when  the  fight 
was  hottest,  this  corporation  counsel  of  Chicago  (named 
Samuel  Ettelson)  attempted  to  "discharge"  me;  and  the 
mayor,  "Big  Bill"  Thompson  (to  whose  election  Samuel 
Insull  had  contributed  $100,000),  backed  up  the  two  Sams. 
But  the  smell  of  tainted  money  rose  stronger  than  the 
pervading  stockyards  odor.  Even  the  roar  of  battles  over- 
seas could  not  drown  public  clamor,  and  the  City  Council 
voted  three  times  over  the  mayor's  veto  to  retain  my 
services.  An  honest  judge  upheld  the  council  —  and 
was  subsequently  denied  reelection  by  Insull  politicians 

During  this   pleasant   period,    I    had   to    file    an 
affidavit  in   court  concerning  the  early 
gaseous  activities  of   Roger  Sullivan  at 
the    State    Capitol — and    the    big    boss 
(who   was    Insull's    chief    political    ad- 
viser) came  roaring  in- 
to my  office  one  morn- 
ing,    threatening     me 
with  various  forms  of 
annihilation    because   I 
had    "falsely    accused" 
him.    Being   met  with 
a  grin  and  a  question 
as   to  what   was    false 
in   my  charges,   he  sat 
down  and  told  me  the 
whole     story     of     the 
twenty -year -old    scan- 
dal,   confirming   not 
only    my   charges,    but 
many    rumors    that    I 
had  not   included.    Fi- 
nally,   having    relieved 


"He    wanted   to    believe   that   the 

people  would  respond  to  a  'clarion 

call'  " 


Is  soul,  he  departed,  saying:  "Now  that's  the  true  story, 
t    if    you    ever    tell    what    I    told    you    I'll    say   you're 
damn  liar!" 

Sullivan  was  not  the  only  man  who   resorted   to  empty 
.reats   when    impeded   or    annoyed.      In    February,    1918, 
unuel  Insull  walked  into  the  office  of  one  of  my  closest 
iends   and   predicted   my  calamitous   future   if   I   did   not 
op  attacking  him.     Spies  were  following  me  everywhere, 
'nonymous  telephone  calls  sometimes  brought   threats  and 
imetimes  offered  valuable  information  if  I  would  meet  the 
leaker    (male   or   female)    at   some   dubious   rendezvous — 
I  never  kept.     Long  afterward  a  city  policeman  told 
le  of   his  assignment   to  follow  me    (and  the  private  de- 
ives  who  were  on  the  same  trail).     He  said  that  in  police 
ircles  it  was  confidently  expected  that  I  would  be  "rubbed 
at." 

Finally  my  patience  snapped.     This  kind  of  warfare  was 
etting  on  my  nerves.    I  made  an  appointment  with  a  former 
:hool-mate,  who  was  one  of  Insull's  lawyers,  and  told  him 
hat  I  would  stand  no  more.     I  had  statements  signed  by 
.etectives  who  had  followed  me.     I  had  corroborating  evi- 
.ence   of    attempted    blackmail    and    bribery    from    various 
ources.     I  was  prepared  to  attack  the  men  who  were  fight- 
ng  me,  with  charges  that  must  be  heard.     "In  the  end,"  I 
aid,  "they  will  probably  ruin  me.     That  I  recognize.     But 
f  I  go  down,  there  are  plenty  of  big  names  that  will  go 
lown  with  me.     I  want  you  to  go  back  and  tell  Mr.  Insull 
:hat  I  am  not  interested  in  disclaimers  of  personal  responsi- 
nlity;  that  I  will  not  stand  any  more  and  that  if  this  cam- 
jaign  of  terrorism  does  not  stop,  I  will  expose  the  whole 
lirty  business." 

Two  hours  later,  as  I  sat  in  a  committee  meeting  in  the 
City  Hall  denouncing  the  corporation  counsel  as  a  betrayer 
of  the  city,  another   Insull   lawyer  slipped   up   to  me  and 
whispered:  "The  chief  told  me  to  tell  you  that  there  would 
be  no  personal  attack  unless  you  started  it." 

From  that  time  on  the  opposition  flattened  out.    News- 
paper men,  who  had  been  tipped  off  to  the  terrible  things 
that  were  about  to  happen  to  me,  waited  in  vain  for  the 
promised  stories.    Within   a  month   the  City  Council   had 
passed    an    ordinance,    by    a      _^__ ^^^ _ _ ___ __ __^^__ 

two-thirds  vote  over  the 
mayor's  veto,  creating  the 
office  of  "special  counsel  in 
gas  matters,"  as  an  official 
position  superior  in  its  special 
duties  to  the  corporation 
counsel,  and  had  named  me 
in  the  ordinance  itself  as  this 
special  counsel.  This  posi- 
tion I  held  until  I  resigned 
in  1927;  and  after  1918  my 
authority  was  never  ques- 
tioned. 

These  incidents  in  the  long 
gas  fight,  which  I  have 
sketched  briefly,  will  not 
demonstrate,  but  they  may 
indicate,  where  we  are  going 
in  the  conflict  between  public 
and  private  government. 
Hundreds  of  private  wars 
such  as  mine  have  been 
started  in  this  country,  but 


So  arrogant  were  the  "bellybest  minds" 


the  few  victories  won  for  the  people  are  brief  triumphs.  The 
individual  public  servant  cannot  fight  the  machine  for  long. 
He  is  forced  out,  or  scared  out,  or  bought  out,  or  starved  out, 
or  tired  out,  or — in  a  host  of  cases — he  is  absorbed  into  the 
machine.  Either  he  is  given  a  better  public  job,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  be  "good,"  or  he  is  given  a  private 
job  where  he  must  be  good.  During  my  long  struggle  with 
the  gas  company,  I  saw  added  to  the  company  payroll  a  public 
utility  commissioner,  a  corporation  counsel,  a  United  States 
senator,  a  justice  of  the  State  'Supreme  Court,  a  tax  assessor 
and  a  host  of  other  former  public  officials.  I  saw  "safe" 
aldermen  elevated  to  the  bench  and  "unsafe"  aldermen 
driven  out  of  politics.  I  saw  "Big  Bill"  Thompson  twice 
elected  as  the  Insull  candidate;  once  repudiated  by  the  peo- 
ple; and  then  returned  to  office  carrying  the  Insull  colors. 
And  in  the  interim  we  had  Mayor  Dever,  personally  honor- 
able and  clean,  but  behind  whom  inarched  the  machine  of 
George  Brennan,  the  successor  of  Sullivan  in  Insull's  bi- 
partisan political  system. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  saved  to  gas  consumers  in  our- 
twelve-year  fight  in  Chicago — but  millions  more  would  have 
been  saved  if  more  of  our  city  and  state  officials  had  been 
honest,  instead  of  hopelessly  corrupt.  It  was  only  a  freak 
of  fate  that  permitted  me  to  keep  on  fighting.  As  a  police 
official  said  to  me:  "It  was  your  friends,  like  Roosevelt, 
that  had  them  buffaloed."  It  was  too  dangerous  to  rub 
me  out  of  the  picture  by  coarse  methods  and  those  of  refined 
strategy  failed.  According  to  this  same  police  officer,  for 
example,  there  was  high  excitement  in  December,  1915, 
when  I  left  my  office  suddenly,  and  literally  ran  through 
the  streets  to  catch  the  Century  for  New  York.  Just  behind 
me  hurried  detective  number  one.  Further  back,  detective 
number  two  scuttled  along  the  sidewalks.  In  the  extreme 
rear  was  the  friendly  city  policeman. 

Too  late  my  undesired  guardians  learned  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  New  York.  As  they  were  unable  to  get  authority 
to  travel  along,  arrangements  were  made  to  have  me  met 
at  the  train  and  thus  "escorted"  around  the  metropolis. 
But  at  my  hotel  the  trail  was  again  lost;  so  I  went  to 
Oyster  Bay  unattended,  spent  some  time  there  with  Roose- 
_  velt  and  an  editor,  going 

over  a  series  of  articles 
which  the  colonel  had  writ- 
ten. Then  we  drove  back  to 
New  York  after  dark  in  the 
editor's  car.  I  found  a  long 
list  of  fictitious  telephone 
calls  in  my  hotel  letter-box, 
showing  the  persistent  efforts 
made  by  detectives  to  re- 
establish "contact." 

This  list  I  have  preserved 
carefully  as  one  of  those  ex- 
hibits which  I  would  like  to 
offer  in  evidence  if  the  long 
waiting  case  of  The  Repub- 
lic v.  The  Underworld  of 
Big  Business  is  called  for 
trial  some  day.  It  was  really 
a  pity  that  the  comic  blood- 
hounds had  lost  the  trial. 
How  they  would  have  en- 
joyed reporting  the  visit 
(Continued  on  page  424) 
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Familiar  and  New  Cuba 

RECENT  PAINTINGS  BY   ROBERT  HALLOWELL 


THE  eyes  of  Robert  Hallo- 
well  are  the  city  man's 
eyes  which  have  had  their 
surfeit  of  asphalt  and  smoky 
skies.  Now  they  seek  color  in 
France,  in  Spain,  most  recent' 
ly  in  Cuba.  There  they  swept 
the  horizon  to  dwell  on  bay, 
bamboo  and  palm,  on  luxuri' 
ant  growth  and  undimmed 
When  industry  pursues 


sun 


the  runaway,  the  tropical 
light  makes  it  a  thing  of  glit' 
tering  beauty.  Even  without 
the  rich  colors  of  the  originals, 
one  can  enjoy  the  lazy  look 
of  village  stores  and  the  quiet 
huts  of  the  natives. 


Abone :      Village     stores; 
right:  The  Cement  Wor\s 
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People's  Houses' 
in  Rome 

By  HELEN  ORMSBEE 


tenement  and  the  slum  are  not  new  to 
the  Eternal  City.  They  were  old  sores  in 
Julius  Caesar's  day.  Even  then  Rome  was 
over-crowded — its  rich  men  living  in  smart 
town  mansions  on  the  Palatine  hill,  its  poor 
packed  into  teeming  flat-houses  five  stories 
high,  with  shops  on  the  street  level  and  scarcely  room  enough 
between  floors  for  a  tall  man  to  stand  upright.  Cicero  was, 
by  the  way,  a  grasping  landlord,  and  such  tenements  as 
these  doubtless  helped  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  his 
Palatine  establishment. 

Thus  the  housing  problem  of  modern  Rome,  like  that  of 
other  Italian  cities,  has  roots  that  run  far  back.  History 
itself  has  bred  conditions  which  the  government  today  is 
making  sweeping  efforts  to  wipe  out,  not  only  in  all  its 
large  towns  but  especially  in  its  national  capital.  That  is 
why  80,000  of  Rome's  800,000  population  are  now  living 
in  the  People's  Houses — state-aided  model  tenements,  more 
than  half  of  them  built  since  1922.  But  that  is  not  all. 
This  program  is  to  be  carried  still  further.  Both  to  comply 
with  revised  ideas  of  town-planning  and  to  do  away  with 
unsanitary  conditions,  20,000  or  25,000  persons,  in  addition 
to  those  already  provided  with  better  homes,  eventually  will 
be  removed  from  shanties  and  hand-me-down  palaces.  When 
this  readjustment  is  completed,  considerably  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  will  be  lodged  in  state- 
subsidized  dwellings. 

Already,  these  Case  Popolari  are  to  be  found  in  some 
twenty  different  neighborhoods.  They  are  generally  large 
apartment  buildings,  though  in  the  suburbs  they  sometimes 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Instituto  per  le  Case  Popolari 

An  aeroplane  view  of  model  apartments  in  the  Trionfale  neighbor- 
hood.   ?v{ote  the   courtways,   and   the   abundance   of   light  and   air 


Part  of  an  interior  court  in  a  group  of  People's  Houses  near  the 
Appian  'Way.   The  fountain  was  copied  from  one  at  Viterbo 

take   the  form   of   two-,    four-,    six-,    or    even    eight-family 
houses. 

The  landlord  in  this  big  undertaking  is  neither  the  city  nor 
the  nation,  but  a  private  organization  known  as  the  Institute 
for  the  People's  Houses  in  Rome,  which  co-operates  with 
local  and  national  officials.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
close  communion  between  those  two  branches  of  government 
in  Rome.  The  institute  has  been  in  existence  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  having  begun  very  modestly  in  1904  to 
build  better  working-class  dwellings. 

There   are   similar   institutes   in   many   cities   of    Italy — 
Milan,    Florence,    Venice,    Naples,    amongst    others — sep- 
arately conducted,   though  with  the  same  general  purpose. 
They  were  going  concerns  before  the  dawn  of  Fascism.    But 
Fascism  has   remolded  them  nearer  to  its  heart's 
desire  and   entrusted   them  with   carrying  out   its 
plans  for  better  living  conditions   throughout  the 
country.     Both  because  Rome  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  because  its  need  for  housing  relief  was 
acute,  accomplishments  here  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  spectacular. 

"The  people  should  have  good  homes,"  said 
Mussolini,  in  the  course  of  a  talk  with  me  about 
the  scheme  of  parastatale  welfare  undertakings 
which  his  government  is  backing,  and  of  which 
the  People's  Houses  are  a  part.  He  defined  the 
word  parastatale,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair 
at  his  desk  in  the  Chigi  Palace,  "Not  of  the  State, 
but  control-led  by  the  State.  Privately  managed, 
but  under  the  control  of  the  government.  Do  you 
understand  me?" 

"Oh  yes,  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  You  speak  very 
good  English."  (He  does,  though  with  an  Italian- 
ized flavor.)  (Continued  on  page  422) 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'     DOORWAYS 


One  Shall  Chase  a  Thousand 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


most  thrilling  experience  that  I  have  had 
during  the  past  winter — can't  remember  any 
ever  of   quite   the  same   sort — was   meeting 
Jimmie  Yen.    Getting  the  vision  of  one  man 
setting  out  almost  casually  and  without  self- 
consciousness  to  teach  half  a  billion  people 
:o  read.    It  sticks  in  my  mind  as  about  the  most  ambitious 
iroject   ever   undertaken    by   any    individual    in    his    right 
nind.    Something  almost  cosmic  about  it;  suggestive  of  the 
Almighty's  method,  of  starting  one  cell,  electrifying  it  with 
i  magic  touch,  leaving  it  to  divide  and  multiply  and   re- 
plenish the  universe.    As  method,  biologically  a  sure  thing; 
jut  from  the  so-called  "practical"  point  of  view,  just  plain 
:razy.    Yet  it  works,  as  one  might  have  known  it  would. 
Within  the  space  of  ten  years,  since  the  Chinese   Mass 
Education  Movement  (literally,  Equal  People's  Education) 
aegan  in  1921  after  the  close  of  the  war,  something  like  five 
uillion  illiterate  Chinese  have  learned  to  read.    Underneath 
the  uproar  of  civil  war,  of  perennial  brigandage,  of  starva- 
tion and  drug-addiction  and  all  the  other  things  that  confuse 
the  picture  of  modern  China,  this  has  been  going  on  with 
amazing  success.   What  it  will  bear  as  fruit  in  coming  years, 
generations,  centuries,   none  can  guess ;  but  certainly  it  is 
ominous  for  those  whose  profit  lies  in  keeping  China  "down." 

• 

TIMMIE  YEN   is  pure   Chinese,   born  and    raised   in   a 
J    mountain  village  over  by  the  edge  of  Thibet,  weeks  of 
arduous  travel  by  boat,  horseback  and  foot  from  the  farthest 
end  of  any  railroad.    His  background  was  that  of  the  con- 
-   ventional    Chinese    "scholarship,"    whose    ancient    essential 
,:  attitude  is  scorn  toward  the  mass  of  the  people.    But  he 
came  to  America  and  was  graduated,  A.B.,  at  Yale  in  1918 
and    subsequently    (1920)    got    his 
A.M.  at  Princeton. 

Called  into  war-service. in  France 
to  help  cheer  up  the  great  body  of 
Chinese  laborers  employed  in  rail- 
road-building and  so  on,  he  devised 
a  newspaper — hand-written,  largely 
by  himself,  and  reproduced  by  photo- 
graphic process — with  which  to  give 
these  Chinese  news  from  home.  At 
first,  because  exceedingly  few  of 
them  could  read  it,  he  had  to  find 
those  who  could  read  aloud  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crowds  for  whom  it 
was  designed.  The  result  was  elec- 
tric. The  coolies  quickly  perceived 
that  this  writing-business  was  use- 
ful; that  these  printed  sheets  con- 
(tained  something  of  vast  interest  to 
them;  they  learned  also  that  here 
was  something  they  actually  could 
— and  did- — •  acquire  for  themselves. 


The  yeast  of  it  spread  with  astounding  rapidity,  and  every 
man  who  got  home  after  the  war  took  it  with  him  and 
became  a  unit  of  infection.  For  the  first  time  in  the  life 
of  China  there  broke  before  the  eyes  of  the  humblest  laborer 
the  vision  of  education  for  others  than  the  class  of  "scholars." 
China  has  had  many  revolutions,  overturning  dynasties, 
changing  the  names  of  the  military  brigands  who  perennially 
rob  the  people.  None  of  them  has  greatly  stirred  the  masses, 
because  the  condition  was  more  or  less  endemic  and  it  was 
a  small  matter  to  the  individual  peasant  or  laborer  what 
might  be  the  name  or  uniform  of  the  tribute-gatherer.  He 
still  could  live  after  his  fashion,  and  high  affairs  over  his 
head  made  relatively  little  difference  in  the  current  of  the 
typical  life. 

This  revolution  was  different.  It  brought  to  the  villages 
new  ambition,  because  it  was  related  to  daily  matters  of 
the  common  life.  It  taught  average  men  and  women  that 
printed  matter  was  something  other  than  mysterious  stuff 
of  interest  only  to  the  superior.  Personally  useful,  and 
personally  obtainable.  The  thing  could  not  be  suppressed 
by  force,  for  it  used  no  force.  Besides,  every  Chinese  of  any 
class,  has  a  peculiar  reverence  for  learning  of  any  description. 
Mysteriously  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
social  system,  sending  mighty  currents  of  awakening  in- 
telligence throughout  all  the  vast  territory  of  China,  it  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ruling  classes ;  they  couldn't  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

In  the  West,  something  similar  to  this  happened  when 
the  English  Bible  began  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  they  had  to  learn  to  read  in  order  to  under- 
stand it.  That  spreading  process  of  enlightenment  over- 
threw vested  tyrannies  and  began  the  democratic  uprising 
which  has  its  fruits  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  today.  But  that  business 
was  comparatively  slow  and  has  had 
many  setbacks.  This  movement  in 
China  is  spreading  with  lightning- 
like  rapidity,  into  and  beyond  the 
far-back  villages,  touching  even  the 
aged,  electrifying  the  adult;  but 
promising  something  new  before  our 
eyes  in  what  it  is  doing  and  still 
more  shall  do  immediately  for  the 
emerging  generation.  It  is  the  life- 
juice  of  a  new  China. 


T: 


DR.  Y.  C.  JAMES  YEN 
David  of  the  broo\side  pebble 
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'HE  technique,  however  difficult 
and  intricate  in  detail,  is  simple 
and  obvious  essentially.  Already  the 
Chinese  alphabet  has  been  reduced 
from  its  former  baffling  magnitude 
of  40,000  characters  to  some  1,300; 
a  "foundation  vocabulary"  of  words 
within  ordinary  grasp  has  been 
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UriASL  A  THOUSAND 


collated  and  applied 
to  a  relatively  few 
types  of  literature.  A 
series  of  People's 
Thousand  -Character 
Readers,  costing  but  a 
few  cents  for  the  set, 
has  been  issued  in  enor- 
mous numbers,  and  a 
simple  dictionary  is 
available  at  small  cost. 
"Too  busy  to  read," 
said  the  farmer.  "And 
why  should  a  peasant 
read  anyway?" 

"You  can  devote  an 
hour  a  day,  can't  you? 
And  see  what  you  can 
learn,  and  how  it  will 
help  you  to  better  your  life,  to  improve  your  production 
from  your  farm ;  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
that  encroaches  upon  you." 


and  millions  of  unedu- 
cated, unskilled  men 
and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  in  China." 

A  STAGGERING 
J[~\_  task  to  face — to 
bring  education  to  a 
nation  of  nearly  500,- 
OOO,OOO  people,  70  per 
cent  of  them  absolutely 
illiterate;  90  per  cent 
unable  to  read  the  lit- 
erature upon  which 
Chinese  life,  philoso- 
phy, religion,  are  based. 
Now,  even  this  litera- 
ture is  being  opened  up 
for  the  common  people. 

In  the  county  of  Ting  Hsien,  a  region  of  flat  or  rollin 
country  some  seven  hours  by  rail  southerly  from  Peking 
a  special  demonstration  is  going  on  intensively.  It  is  a  te 


This  is  the  way  it  went.    They  found  that  in  a  total  of      ritory  about  corresponding  to  one  of  our  larger  countie: 
•  96  hours — four  months — they  could  actually  master  what      of  some   400,000  population,   containing   a  city  of   20,00 


was  practically  necessary. 


and  some  400  villages.    Here  the  graduates  of  the  earlie 


But  who  was  to  teach  them?   The  answer  to  that  is  one  schools  are  teaching  groups  of  old  and  young;  demonstn 

measure   of  China's  awakening.    For  the  first   time  in   all  tion  farms  are  exemplifying  more  effective  methods  and  th 

China's  known  history  the  educated  are  teaching  those  whom  use  of  selected  seed  and  crops ;  ancient  apparatus,  such  a 

such  formerly  despised,  and  doing  it  without  remuneration  pumps,  plows,  harrows,  is  being  improved.    The  school  i 

or    condescension.     And    again    the    cosmic    process — cell-  the  central  unit,  with  the  whole  family  enlisted;  from  i 

multiplication;  spreading  the  infection  from  single  centers,  graduate  alumni,  immediately  set  to  work  at  teaching  thos 

Already  more  than  120,000  individual   teachers  are  doing  who  follow, 

this  spreading.   Already  upward  of  5,000,000  students  have  Within  this  territory  there  will  begin  soon  a  survey  o 

been  reached.    And  each  student  is  obligated  to  become  a  medical  and  sanitary  possibilities.    Mr.  Yen  has  just  gon 

teacher.    To   share   what  he   has   received — without   losing  home  after  a  season  of  appeal  here  in   the  United   States 
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any  of  it. 

"One  day  I  received  a  very  touching  letter  from  one  of 
the  men,"  says  Mr.  Yen  of  what  happened  in  those  days  of 
first  activity  in  France,  "and  literally  translated  it  ran 
something  like  this: 

Mr.  Yen,  Big  Teacher:  Ever  since  the  publication  of  your 
newspaper  I  began  to  know  everything  under  heaven.  But 
your  paper  is  so  cheap  it  costs  only  one 
centime  per  copy  and  you  may  have  to  close 
down  your  work  pretty  soon.  So  herewith 
find  enclosed  150  francs  which  I  have 
saved  during  my  last  three  years'  labor  in 
France. 

"That  was  the  greatest  revelation  of 
my  life  as  a  student.  Coming  from  a  fam- 
ily of  generations  of  Confucian  scholars, 
I  never  associated  before  the  war  with 
these  laborers.  I  looked  down  upon  them. 
But  there  in  the  labor  camp  at  Boulogne 
I  learned  something  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, which  I  could  learn  neither  in 
a  Chinese  classical  academy  nor  in  a  great 
American  university — the  terrific  need  of 
my  unlettered  fellow-countrymen,  and 
their  tremendous  capacity  and  funda- 
mental possibilities.  Right  there  and 
then  I  determined  once  for  all  that  upon 
my  return  to  China  I  would  devote  my 
life  to  the  education  of  those  millions 


pretty  well  assured  of  financial  backing  for  this  particula 
endeavor.      There    is    of    course    no    end     to    what 
be  done. 
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Specimen  pages  from  People's 
1 ,000-character  Readers 


IT  is  a  very  long  story.    You  can  get  it  in  detail  in  Yen' 
own  words,  in  the  issue  of  Asia  for  February,  1929,  o 
in  the  April  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of'thi 
State   of    New  York.     Or   you   can    asl 
about  it  of  the  Chinese  National  Asso 
ciation    of    the    Mass    Education    Move 
ment,  whose  New  York  office  is  at   I2< 
East  52  Street. 

The  main  thing  to  be  rememberei 
is  that  this  is  not  a  missionary  move 
ment  superimposed  or  injected  fron 
outside.  It  is  what  anything  must  b» 
to  be  effective  in  that  or  any  othe: 
country  in  the  long  run — an  awaken 
ing  from  within.  It  is  the  story,  brie: 
or  long  as  you  may  be  satisfied  to  have  it 
of  a  David,  saving  his  own  people  will 
the  right  pebble  from  his  own  brookside 
Help  from  outside — yes;  as  much  help  as 
you  choose  to  give;  but  in  the  end  and 
even  without  any  outside  help,  it  is  the 
Chinese  doing  for  themselves — lifting 
themselves  with  their  own  power  by  theii 
own  bootstraps. 
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The  New  Humanism 


A   PREFACE   TO    MORALS,    by   Walter   Lippman.      Macmillan.      348    pp. 
Price   $2.50   postpaid   of  Survey    Graphic. 


HE  intellectuals  of  the  mid-generation  have 
gone  humanist.  They  seek  (as  men  have  al- 
ways done)  the  good  way  of  life;  but  they 
cannot  find  this  way  revealed  in  the  authority 
and  traditions  of  religion,  or  in  a  nature  that 
seems  singularly  indifferent  to  our  wishes. 
What  is  left  is  man  on  this  earth  now.  What  can  he  do  to 
make  himself  comfortable  and  happy  by  a  disinterested  and 
mature  facing  of  reality?  To  discover  these  rules  in  our  actual 
situation  is  the  province  of  the  new  humanism,  so  wisely  and 
bravely  defined  in  Walter  Lippman's  noble  book. 

Now  the  first  part  which  pictures  our  loss  of  faith  and 
sense  of  comfort  in  a  superhuman  power  that  administers 
reality,  you  may  accept  or  reject  according  to  your  temper. 
It  presents  certain  secondary  phenomena  with  a  manly,  serene 
and  gentle  honesty,  but  it  is  not  final.  The  need  for  religion 
and  its  value  to  those  who  preserve  their  faith  are  granted; 
there  is  no  obstreperous  rebellion,  but  a  kind  of  wistful  resigna- 
tion to  an  inevitable  skepticism.  What  Lippman  has  lost  is  not 
faith  so  much  as  the  sense  of  guidance.  He  has  religion  enough, 
though  he  overlooks  the  new  gift  of  intellectual  mysticism 
science  is  offering.  Humanism,  the  search  for  a  rule,  has  faith 
cr  enough  to  put  aside  the  idea  of  suicide,  either  personal  or 
through  the  will-lessness  of  some  Oriental  nirvana.  Moreover, 
the  tools  it  offers  us  are  courage,  disinterestedness  (unselfish- 
•jj1,  ness),  conscience,  and  the  need  for  relations  with  our  fellow- 
,.  men.  These  are  human  things,  but  surely  from  them  it  is  not 

1  very  difficult  to  construct  an  image  of  God. 

The  use  of  these  tools  is  humanism.    "Our  center  of  interest 
is  an   attempt  to  discover  ways  of  equipping  man   to  conquer 
evil."   We  do  not  try  to  account  for  evil,  that  we  may  accept 
'    it;  or  deny  it,  that  we  need  not  account  for  it;  but  we  seek 

2  to  explain  it,   that  we  may  deal  with  it.    "We  substitute  for 
a  general  sense  of  evil  an  analytical  estimate  of  particular  evils. 

d    They  are  seen  to  be  of  long  duration  or  of  short,  preventable. 

f.  curable,  or  inevitable."  To  deal  with  them  humanism  teaches 
that  we  become  mature  and  disinterested,  that  we  make  use 
of  the  idea  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  human  race, 
that  we  use  psychology  for  the  mastery  of  human  nature,  and 
that  we  seek  a  balance  between  naive  passions  and  a  sterile 
ascetism.  So  we  may  learn  to  conform  to  nature  and  perchance 
to  reintegrate  nature.  We  must  outgrow  our  adolescent  re- 
bellion, discount  our  visionary  Utopias,  even  give  up  our 
romantic  pessimism.  Chastened  and  humble,  but  resolute  and 
hopeful,  we  have  a  glorious  chance  to  get  certain  necessary 
things  done. 

NOW  this  new  humanism  looks  remarkably  like  the  old 
Stoicism,  and  even  like  igth  century  positivism.  Indeed, 
the  title  itself  is  startling.  Have  we  only  reached  the  preface 
to  morals  after  these  several  thousand  years?  That  sounds 
young.  But  in  fact  the  genesis  of  our  present  humanism  is  not 
in  youth.  Rather  it  is  token  that  another  generation  is  getting 


middle-aged  and  so  ready  to  bargain  with  the  cosmos.  We 
intellectuals  (if  the  label  is  not  a  vanity)  have  been  disappointed 
in  our  private  lives  and  our  public  designs  so  we  are  girding 
ourselves  to  endure,  and  to  master  what  can  be  mastered. 
We  are  going  along  an  old  path;  the  race  has  been  here  before; 
but  we  can  contribute  our  fragment  of  wisdom  before  we  pass 
on  forever.  On  the  nature  of  these  possible  gifts,  Lippman  is 
both  wise  and  honest.  And  it  is  for  these  practical  rules  that 
humanism  is  important  whatever  its  base  in  philosophy.  What 
has  it  to  say  about  science,  machines,  and  social  forms? 

As  authority  waned,  religion  lost  these  principal  provinces: 
business,  government,  art,  and  the  family.  Today  it  is  futile 
to  try  to  regulate  the  world  of  affairs  by  religious  sanctions. 
We  must  argue  about  health,  efficiency,  and  self-interest  to 
impose  social  controls.  The  state  is  no  longer  divine,  but 
deplorably  human.  Art  can  no  longer  find  joyous  pleasure  in 
making  beautiful  the  vision  revealed  by  religion.  It  has,  there- 
fore, no  true  subject-matter,  and  concerns  itself  with  mere 
reflections  of  the  form  and  rhythm  of  nature.  The  modern 
separation  of  love  into  personal  and  social  elements,  and  the 
emancipation  of  women,  have  broken  the  line  of  authority  from 
the  church  through  the  family  so  that  "the  ideal  of  love  is 
fixed  not  by  the  church  in  the  name  of  God,  but  by  prudence, 
convention,  taste,  circumstances  and  personal  sensibility." 

BUT  humanism  finds  in  modern  business  two  reasons  for 
hope.  First,  because  we  have  discovered  a  technique  of 
inventing.  We  can  say  roughly  that  what  man  needs  of  physical 
machinery  he  can  construct.  Second,  modern  industry  recognizes 
the  value  of  pure  science  as  the  base  of  all  its  progress;  and 
pure  science  is  the  pattern  of  the  mature  and  disinterested 
mood.  It  faces  nature,  not  to  make  fairy-tales  that  satisfy  us, 
but  to  find  the  truth — and  this  is  the  very  discipline  that 
humanism  needs.  The  satisfaction  of  our  wants  is  not  so 
important  as  the  mood  we  win,  that  of  what  Lippman  calls 
"high  religion."  Moreover,  modern  business  is  so  complex  that 
it  has  to  generate  its  own  inner  control ;  it  is  too  massive  for 
either  the  dictator  or  our  democratic  law-makers.  "It  is  my 
impression  that  when  machine  industry  reaches  a  certain  scale 
of  complexity  it  exerts  such  pressure  upon  the  men  who  run  it 
that  they  cannot  help  socializing  it  ...  it  puts  a  premium  on 
men  whose  characters  are  sufficiently  matured  to  make  them 
respect  reality  and  discount  their  own  prejudices."  This  surely 
is  good  news. 

In  politics,  the  complexity  of  modern  life  generates  habits  of 
initiative,  tolerance,  self-government,  and  inter-dependence  that 
do  not  work  through  dog-like  loyalty  to  the  state.  Power 
resides  not  in  the  government,  but  the  people,  who  in  a  real 
sense  govern  themselves.  Once  more  the  premium  is  upon 
mature,  disinterested  ways  of  acting,  and  upon  leaders  who 
can  carry  out  the  people's  real  wishes,  not  their  momentary 
whims  or  passions.  Such  statesmen  might,  I  suggest,  prevent 
war. 

The  chapter  on  love  and  marriage  is  rich  with  wisdom  and 
steely  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  the  root  of  a  good  life. 
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Birth  control  enables  us  to  separate  procreation  from  sexual 
pleasure,  but  to  do  so  ends  in  the  sterile  hedonism  of  those 
who  make  love  so  free  it  loses  all  value.  If  personal  love  is 
to  develop  our  souls  it  must  do  so  for  most  of  us  in  making  a 
home  and  raising  a  family,  for  we  cannot  all  be  artists  or 
scientists.  Then  why  separate  the  two  parts  of  love?  The 
home  provides  the  place  where  by  discipline  and  sympathy  we 
are  "compelled  by  personal  suffering  rather  than  by  laws  or 
preachments  to  transcend  naive  desire  and  to  reach  out  to  -i 
mature  and  disinterested  partnership  with  the  world."  This 
defense  of  marriage  is  too  fine  to  be  given  second-hand.  It  is 
the  climax  of  a  book  that  is  rich,  strong,  and  courageous  in 
all  its  parts. 

It  reveals  spiritual  energy — and  that  we  direly  need.  It 
presents,  without  fear,  proposals  for  meeting  present  spiritual 
crises.  Its  deeper  influence  will  be  on  the  young  who  seem 
pretty  weary  of  a  pleasure  philosophy,  or  intellectual  nihilism. 
For  it  summons  us  to  a  crusade  in  the  realm  of  truth  where 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  self-control  are  going  to  make  life  a 
joyous  adventure  again.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Tudor  Tapestry 

HENRY   THE  EIGHTH,  by  Francis  Hackett.      Hoi-ace  Urcright.     452  pp. 
Price  $3.00   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

ONLY  the  Irish  can  make  the  English  gorgeous.  The  Irish 
do  them  justice — and  injustice,  of  course.  Henry  VIII 
may  have  been  the  compound  of  vulpine  intelligence,  casuistry, 
amours  and  fat  humanity  that  our  Irish  pageant-maker, 
Francis  Haskett,  distills  in  this  brilliant  and  inescapably 
readable  book,  but  I  suspect  a  good  deal  of  the  intricate  rich- 
ness of  character  and  scene  is  a  reconstruction  by  a  Keltic 
imagination  that  however  painstakingly  it  roots  in  document 
and  actual  deed  (as  this  does  after  six  years  of  research)  in 
the  end  demands  glamour  even  in  a  villain.  But  the  essence 
of  Henry  is  here,  and  the  tale  endlessly  fascinating. 

This  Henry  brought  the  renaissance  to  England;  he  trod 
in  ruddy  circumstance  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (and 
how  golden  it  becomes  under  Hackett's  magic!);  he  made  the 
most  kingly  gesture  in  all  history,  creating  a  church  to  give 
him  a  divorce;  and  he  regarded  wives  only  as  local  stops.  He 
was  also  a  pursy  sensual  egoist  with  a  pocked  leg,  his  amorality 
veiled  by  superstition,  who  held  power  by  playing  Catholic 
faith  against  Protestant  conscience  and  the  military  caste 
against  both,  and  whose  supreme  magnificence  was  his  magnifi- 
cent disregard  for  the  number  of  necks  he  severed. 

Mr.  Hackett  reveals  him  by  following  the  procession  of  six 
wives,  and  the  play  of  his  dynastic  ambitions.  This  history  is 
as  personal  as  a  novel — indeed,  it  is  a  bold  historical  novel. 
I  wanted  more  about  the  background,  churchmen  and  rebellious 
people,  the  guilds  and  the  spread  of  Protestantism.  Acute 
and  revelatory  is  the  author's  conception  of  Henry  as  the  first 
of  the  great  modern  trust-makers.  His  business  was  England, 
and  he  made  it  a  going  concern  for  his  people  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Church,  marriages,  taxes,  executions,  even  the  bloom 
of  humanism  at  his  court,  were  parts  of  this  vast  enterprise 
in  nationalistic  business.  He  (or  Wolsey)  developed  the 
balance  of  power  idea;  he  knew  publicity  or  showmanship;  he 
saw  that  the  prime  need  for  power  in  state,  church,  or 
king  was  money  and  he  garnered  incessant  riches.  And  like 
modern  industrial  magnates  he  demanded  a  theology  to  justify 
his  deeds. 

These  are  the  sweeping  buttresses  of  Mr.  Hackett's  book. 
For  the  rich  variety  of  events,  character-study,  the  cameo 
dramas,  and  constant  breathless  excitement  of  intrigue,  you 
must  read  the  book.  You'll  need  to  brush  up  your  history, 
for  the  author  pays  us  the  compliment  of  thinking  most  of  us 
know  more  than  we  do.  He  supplies  us  with  a  kind  of  libretto 
in  the  appendix,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  make  clear  the  vast 
scale  of  this  grand  opera  of  a  dynast.  The  style  is  a  dazzling 
delight:  the  rhetoric  is  superb  and  never  falters.  No  verbal 
art  is  overlooked  to  breed  suspense  and  point  catastrophe,  to 
spread  sumptuous  color,  to  limn  character,  and  inter-weave 
issues  as  wide  as  Europe.  Here  is  epigram  and  metaphor, 
Irish  wit  and  irony,  or  simple  pathos  about  the  suffering  wives, 
or  disthroned  prelates.  'Tis  a  grand  book  in  the  grand  manner. 

Whether  this  be  Tudor  England  of  1520  to  1550  I  am  too 
ignorant  to  say.  But  it  surely  is  a  modern  restoration,  grate- 


fully free  of  any  archaic  naturalism.  It  is  no  psychographl 
but  a  picture  of  carnal  and  concrete  humans  acting  from  real 
passions  with  a  willfulness  and  vigor  only  Irish  poets  carl 
imagine  today.  Henry  and  his  times  remain  mysterious  to  mel 
Why  did  he  want  to  marry  them  when  mistresses  were  part  oil 
the  royal  prerogative?  Why  did  he  worry  about  the  church :| 
How  could  he  sleep  incarnadined  by  the  blood  of  friends' 
wives,  priests,  and  court  ladies?  He  had  something  like  a  moderrj 
conscience  in  a  pagan  body.  Thanks  to  Francis  Hackett  we 
have  his  picture  in  a  book  as  rich  as  old  tapestry. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

The  Quest  of  Unity 

THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA,  by  Waldo  Frank.     Scribner.     353; 
pages.      Price   $3.00  postpaid  of   Survey   Graphic. 

SELF-CRITICISM,  or  the  capacity  for  self-criticism,  is  al 
mark  of  health  for  both  individuals  and  societies.  There] 
is  promise  for  American  lite  because  Americans  have  at  last! 
begun  to  scrutinize  their  wa)'s  of  living.  Foreign  visitors  havcj 
habitually  lifted  the  lid  off  our  civilization  and  such  observers 
as  Bryce,  Feiler,  Seigfried,  Keyserling,  and  Tagore  have  made: 
significant  revelations.  But  their  views  and  their  insights  arei 
partial ;  they  never  reach  to  the  center  of  our  cultural  problem, 
for  they  are  unable  to  become  participators;  they  see  our  be-! 
havior  from  the  outside,  externally. 

Waldo  Frank  has  given  us  an  inside  view  of  ourselves.  Like 
Herbert  Croly,  Walter  Lippmann,  and  VanWyck  Brooks  be- 
fore him,  he  has  evolved  his  critical  skill  by  being  a  participant 
observer,  a  creative  worker,  within  the  society  which  he  scru- 
tinizes. His  interpretations  possess  the  intergrity  of  indigenous; 
life  and  thought.  And,  judged  by  all  the  standards  of  results, 
he  has  written  a  great  book,  grand  in  conception,  penetrating 
in  insight,  and  amazing  in  prophecy.  His  is  a  book  which  no 
future  interpreter  of  American  life  can  neglect  and  which  all 
serious  contemporary  critics  will  need  to  consult. 

America  has  arisen  from  the  "grave  of  Europe."  It  is  still 
a  jungle,  a  "herd  longing  to  be  a  true  society."  But  in  it  are' 
resident  portentous  forces.  Our  pathology  arises  from  the  fact  j 
that  these  gigantic  forces  operate  in  chaos,  are  guided  by  un- 
reflective  lust  for  power,  and  converge  toward  no  discernible 
form  of  unity.  We  possess  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  great 
people  but  lack  greatness  because  we  have  failed  to  develop 
a  "sense  of  the  whole."  Our  politics,  science,  machines,  arts, 
and  religions  tend  toward  factionalism,  disunity.  There  exists 
no  integrative  principle  wherewith  to  build  our  dynamic  but 
divisive  parts  into  a  creative  whole.  These  and  many  more 
aspects  of  our  pathology  are  seen  and  analyzed  by  Waldo  Frank 
with  such  skill  and  wisdom  as  to  carry  extraordinary  con- 
viction. His  diagnosis  elicits,  from  this  reviewer  at  least,  un- 
stinted and  enthusiastic  praise. 

Above  I  have  said  that  this  book  is  ama/.ing  in  its  prophecy. 
The  adjective  was  carefully  chosen;  what  Waldo  Frank  pro- 
poses as  our  way  out  is  amazing  because  of  its  high  degree  of 
subjectivity,  his  apparent  faith  in  so  abstract  a  formula,  and  the 
strange  premonition  that  fle  may  be  right.  He  gives  no  explicit 
guidance  for  achieving  the  desired  result  but  in  the  main  our 
experiments  should,  according  to  him,  lead  toward  the  forming 
of  true  groups,  plastic  and  yet  sure  in  direction;  these  groups 
will  constitute  the  method  to  be  used  by  individuals  who  learn 
to  live  by  an  image  of  the  whole.  The  key  to  individual  conduct 
is  this:  "I  wish  to  live  so  that  this  Whole — its  health  and 
beauty — will  be  expressed  through  me."  If,  as  he  himself  for- 
sees,  one  should  ask  how  to  behave  under  the  influence  of  this 
image,  the  answer  is:  "Wait  and  see."  But,  there  are  hints 
that  his  method  is  to  be  elaborated  in  a  future  work. 

There  are  several  negative  criticisms  to  be  made.  For  one 
cannot  avoid  the  obverse  responsibilities  of  one's  enthusiasms. 
Waldo  Frank  writes  as  though  kindness  were  a  vice.  When 
he  mentions  John  Dewey,  or  Professor  Babbitt,  or  Henry 
Mencken,  or  most  of  his  contemporaries,  his  language  snaps 
as  if  he  were  about  to  bite.  He  does  not  seem  to  recognize 
that  even  those  with  whom  he  disagrees  have  been  of  some 
assistance  to  him.  And,  one  feels  throughout  that  when  most 
authors  are  quoted  or  referred  to  the  purpose  is  to  jibe;  con- 
sequently, one  also  feels  that  he  is  incapable  of  making  fair- 
minded  interpretations  of  those  whom  he  seems  wilfully  to  make 
his  enemies.  And  I,  for  one,  developed  a  negative  attitude 
toward  his  habit  of  tossing  off  the  names  of  obscure  persons 
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;of  far  lands  and  of   antiquity  as  though  they  and  their  works 

.were  the  daily  coin  of  his  discourse.    I  should  not  have  objected 

to  this  so  strongly  if  he   had  not  made   such  grave  omissions. 

;A  large  group  of  thinkers  who  have  come  nearest  to  developing 

the    underlying    theory    of    his     integrative    concept,    including 

Morgan,  Herrick,  Child,  Cannon,  Smuts,  Follett,  et  cetera,  are 

r  not  even  mentioned. 

But  these  criticisms  of  style  and  temperament  are  not  to  be 
>   taken  too  seriously.  What  I  am  probably  saying  is  that  I  wish 
Waldo    Frank   were   more   like    myself   when    as    a    matter   of 
act  I  should  be  thanking  the  fates  that  he  is  not.     His  book 
has  stimulated  me  more  than  anything  I  have   read   since  the 
ublication   of   Whitehead's    Science    and    the    Modern   World. 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  E.  C.  LINDEMAN 

Peace  Worker's  Encyclopedia 

'WEEN  WAR  AND  PEACE,  by  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel.    Macmillan. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

N  the  struggle  between  war  and  peace  the  peace  forces  seldom 
bunch  their  hits.  Their  cause  has  produced  heavy  sluggers, 
such  as  David  Low  Dodge,  Noah  Worcester,  William  Ladd, 
Charles  Sumner.  Elihu  Burritt,  and  Benjamin  Trueblood ;  at 
all  times  the  peace  side  has  had  on  hand  a  whole  dugout-full 
of  fair-weather  pitchers;  and  crises  have  increasingly  developed 
a  few  pinch-hitters  in  the  form  of  war-time  pacifists.  But  the 
sunny-sky  twirlers  have  too  consistently  fled  the  field  under 
adverse  weather  conditions,  and  the  pacifist  pinch-hitters  have 
generally  made  their  sacrifices  with  the  bases  empty. 

There  are  numerous  reasons;  but  one  of  them  has  been  the 
lack  of  common  understanding  which  has  led  to  poor  teamwork, 
mixed  signals,  and  a  failure  to  keep  all  hands  apprised  of  the 
best  available  equipment.  It  was  presumably  to  rectify  that 
situation  that  this  author  undertook  a  tremendous  job  and 
produced  a  sort  of  Spaulding's  manual. 

Anybody  who  has  tried  to  pull  together  the  slenderest  array 
of  facts  on  the  peace  movement  can  appreciate  the  long  days 
Mrs.  Boeckel  has  put  in  on  this  job.  But  verily  she  has  her 
reward,  for  it  belongs  in  the  category  of  books  which  are  really 
indispensable  in  spite  of  being  called  that  by  reviewers. 

She  has  aimed  at  practicality  and  given  us  an  eminently 
usable  tool.  The  problems  of  peace  are  comprehensively  handled, 
and  the  distinctive  approach  of  every  significant  organization 
"working  for  peace"  is  sympathetically  presented.  There  is  an 
especially  competent  discussion  of  education  in  its  relation  to 
peace;  Mrs.  Boeckel  moves  here  with  a  firm  touch  based  on 
her  experience  as  education  director  of  the  National  Council 
for  Prevention  of  War,  and  probes  far  below  the  process  of 
indoctrination  which  appealed  to  early  anti-war  writers.  The 
book  discusses  such  special  groups  as  churches,  women,  farmers, 
business,  labor,  young  people ;  it  outlines  with  clarity  the  de- 
velopment and  purposes  of  arbitration,  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  World  Court;  and  it  does  not  overlook  the  questions  of 
immigration,  war  debts,  and  imperialism.  Appended  is  an  ex- 
tensive and — praise  be — intelligently  classified  bibliography. 

From  the  nature  of  her  task,  Mrs.  Boeckel  has  been  obliged 
to  steer  clear  of  critical  writing.  One  could  get  no  completely 
accurate  picture  of  the  peace  movement  even  from  so  good 
a  book  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  one  of  those  little  "keys" 
that  used  to  be  surreptitiously  purchasable  along  with  text- 
books on  mathematics.  The  historic  efforts  of  the  United  States 
for  arbitration  and  peace  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Boeckel  appear 
far  more  significant  than  in  the  estimate  of  many  experienced 
critics,  such  for  example  as  John  Bassett  Moore  and  J.  W. 
Garner.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  author  gives  due  weight  to 
economic  forces  and  their  influence  on  governments.  The  chapter 
on  women  and  peace  rests  far  too  much  on  the  unproved  and 
probably  unprovable  assumption  that  women  by  some  mysterious 
instinct  are  more  hostile  to  war  than  men — a  romantic  sex 
distinction  without  historic  justification  and  held  by  few  women 
today.  The  conspicuous  activities  of  Socialists  for  peace  receive 
no  accolade.  The  militarization  of  Boy  Scouts  in  many  localities 
is  not  hinted  at.  The  non-cooperative  aspect  of  war  resistance 
is  played  down  in  a  way  not  likely  to  satisfy  many  war-re- 
sisters,  especially  in  view  of  this  method's  absence  from  the 
section  on  What  You  Can  Do  for  Peace.  The  discussion  of 
population  pressure  makes  no  mention  of  birth  control,  the 
most  obvious  remedy.  Have  "dangerous"  subjects  been  avoided? 


A  casual  reader  picking  up  this  volume  twenty  years  hence 
would  receive  from  it,  unless  he  supplemented  his  reading  by 
exploration  in  more  critical  literature,  an  exaggerated  impres- 
sion of  the  peace  movement's  size,  determination,  intelligence 
and  potency.  That  is  something,  however,  which  the  author, 
given  this  particular  task,  could  hardly  escape.  Used  with  a 
background  of  critical  knowledge,  the  book  fills  a  great  gap 
in  peace  literature  and  will  make  a  telling  contribution  to  the 
stimulus  of  varied  efforts  looking  toward  the  abolition  of  war. 

Editor,  The  World  Tomorrow  DEVERE  ALLEN 
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instruction.  A  garden  shop,  with  an  exhibit  of  novelties,  books, 
furniture,  bird-baths  and  bird-houses,  and  a  large  exhibition 
lawn  for  flower  and  plant  shows,  form  a  center  for  the  many 
garden  clubs  of  the  county. 

Although  the  music  for  such  a  place  as  Playland  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  the  commission  seems  to  have  solved  it.  There 
are  no  hurdy-gurdies  or  tinny  mechanical  organs,  no  bands  or 
orchestras  running  up  bills.  In  the  Tower  of  Light,  rising 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  at  the  head  of  the  ^  Mall,  is 
housed  the  operating  room  of  the  "Miracle  Music"  system. 
From  this  point  one  musician  supplies  all  of  Playland  with 
good  music,  so  synchronized  that  there  is  no  disharmony. 
Placed  at  proper  distributing  points  are  seven  huge  wooden 
horns,  whose  exit  mouths  are  eight  feet  square,  and  from  which 
come  the  tones  of  Sousa  or  Wagner  or  Berlin.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  crowds  prefer  the  better  class  of  opera  or 
concert  music  to  the  jazz  of  the  latest  stage  hits.  The  repro- 
duction and  amplification  is  so  perfect  that  none  of  the  reson- 
ance is  lost  and  even  the  over-tones  are  present.  Incidentally 
the  system  is  invaluable  for  announcements  and  emergency 
paging  of  lost  children  or  needed  doctors. 

Believing  that  the  quality  of  food  served  and  accompanying 
service  is  another  contributing  factor  of  no  little  importance 
in  determining  the  atmosphere  of  a  resort,  the  commission  has 
provided  splendid  cafes,  cafeterias  and  restaurants.  A  Japanese 
Tea  House  with  surrounding  Japanese  gardens,  is  popular  for 
luncheons  and  bridge  afternoons.  A  roof  garden  restaurant 
overlooks  the  Sound  and  bathing  beach.  The  Cafe  des  Colon- 
nades is  a  duplication  of  a  Parisian  boulevard  cafe  where  the 
patrons  sit  about  umbrellaed  tables  bordering  the  stream  of 
pedestrian  traffic.  A  clam-bake  pavilion,  seating  a  thousand, 
where  sea  food  is  cooked  in  the  open  by  being  smothered 
between  hot  rocks  and  seaweed,  makes  a  specialty  of  the  old- 
fashioned  clam-bake  and  shore  dinners.  All  the  food  concessions 
are  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the  commission,  whose  aim 
is  to  give  better  service  at  lower  prices  than  can  be  obtained 
anywhere  else  in  the  environs  of  New  York.  Dining  at  Play- 
land  has  become  so  popular  that  the  commission  will  erect  this 
fall  a  half-million  dollar  casino,  almost  over  the  water,  where 
shore  dinners  will  be  served  the  year  around. 

The  Westchester  County  Park  Commission  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  first  season  of  their  civic  experiment  that 
they  felt  justified  in  appropriating  and  expending  another 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  this  past  winter  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  Playland.  To  date  the  County  of 
Westchester  has  invested  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,000 
in  Playland,  but  Playland  pays.  It  pays  financially,  though  its 
greatest  asset  is  the  wholesome  influence  it  exerts  on  the 
citizens  and  their  evident  appreciation  of  what  it  offers.  As 
far  as  finances  are  concerned  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  year  the  net  income  from  Playland  and  the  other 
recreational  centers  operated  by  the  commission  will  more 
than  pay  their  entire  annual  upkeep  and  that  of  all  the  park- 
ways, and  the  overhead  charges  of  the  commission. 

And  so  in  Playland  the  Westchester  County  Park  Commission 
has  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  do.  It  has  established  for 
the  citizens  of  Westchester  a  lucrative  business,  but  best  of  all  it 
has  given  them  a  recreation  center  of  which  they  can  well  feel 
proud.  And  still  further,  it  has  proved  to  the  world  that  by 
exercising  good  judgment,  sound  business  methods  and  proper 
employment,  public  park  boards  can  build  and  operate  parks 
which  are  far  more  useful  than  merely  ornamental  areas. 
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(Continued  from  page  394)  behalf  of  the 

Cumberland    Hydro-electric    Company.     This 
brief  held  that  the  Federal  Commission  has 
no  authority  to  consider  the  effect  of 
power  plants  on  scenery, 
and   can  exercise   its  au- 
thority only  as   to   dams 
which  may  affect  naviga- 
tion, on  navigable  or  non- 
navigable  parts  of  partly  navigable  streams.    On 
this  point,  the  two  cabinet  officers  who  sat  at  the 
last  meeting  for  the  Coolidge  administration  let  the 
case  go  to  the  new  administration,  having  asked  legal 
advice   as   to    the   constitutionality   of    a   decision   based 
on   consideration   of   scenic  values. 

If  the  Federal  Power  Commission  cannot  consider  scenic 
values,  every  state  which,  like  Kentucky,  is  without  any  sort  of 
regulatory  body  to  consider  power  permit  applications,  and 
every  state  in  which  a  power  lobby  can  preside  over  the  crea- 
tion of  a  utilities  commission,  will  be  helpless  in  the  power 
net.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  Cumberland  Falls 
case  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  went  to  the  Hoover 
administration  has  national  importance. 

A  POWER  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland  Falls,  with 
the  scenery-destroying  construction  projects  that  would 
attend  its  creation,  would  spoil  the  area  for  state  park  purposes. 
Possession  of  the  land  surrounding  the  cataract  would  make  it 
mere  private  property  on  which  anyone  violating  corporation 
regulations  would  be  a  trespasser.  The  waterfall  itself  would 
be  forever  ruined. 

A  dam  3,500  feet  above  the  falls  would  divert  the  water 
through  a  tunnel — according  to  latest  plans — passing  through 
the  neck  of  a  horseshoe  bend  of  the  river  to  a  point  below  the 
falls.  It  is  proposed  that  a  stipulated  quantity  of  water  be 
permitted  to  flow  over  the  ledges  to  "maintain"  the  falls.  It 
has  even  been  proposed  by  power  advocates  that  the  ledges  be 
concreted  and  made  entirely  smooth,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the 
falls  would  be  improved  by  having  "a  curtain  of  water  flow 
evenly  over  a  smooth  surface."  The  corporation  has  proposed 
lighting  the  falls  at  night. 

The  amount  of  water  to  be  spared  for  the  falls  as  stipulated 
in  the  "Sampson-Insull"  contract  is  10,000  gallons  a  minute.  The 
average  August  flow,  according  to  records  of  the  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey  covering  a  period  from  1907  to  1920,  is 
633,600  gallons  a  minute.  The  average  July  flow  is  885,600 
gallons  and  the  May  and  June  flow  is  usually  at  least  1,000,000 
gallons,  and  occasionally  it  is  much  greater  than  that  even  in 
August.  June,  July,  August  and  September  are  the  months 
during  which  Cumberland  Falls  has  been  a  resort.  If  it  were 
a  state  park,  thirteen  miles  of  improved  road  from  Cumber- 
land Falls  station,  on  the  Cincinnati-Lookout  Mountain  inter- 
state highway,  and  about  fifteen  miles  of  improved  road  from 
the  eastern  Dixie  Highway  at  Corbin,  would  make  it  an  all 
the  year  round  resort. 

Many  observers  have  been  puzzled  by  the  persistency  of  the 
effort  of  the  power  interest  to  procure  Cumberland  Falls.  Only 
40,000  horsepower  can  be  generated,  because  a  dam  higher 
than  sixty  feet  would  flood  too  much  valuable  land  some  miles 
up  stream.  As  John  Barton  Payne  said  at  the  Hot  Springs 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  in  1926, 
"water  has  a  tendency  to  flow  down  hill,  and  Cumberland  River 
can  be  utilized  for  power  just  as  effectively  below  the  falls 
as  at  the  falls." 

One  reason  for  the  drive  is  that  it  would  be  somewhat  cheaper 
to  develop  40,000  horsepower  at  the  falls  ledge.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  it  would  be  easier  to  sell  stock  in  Cumberland  River 
developments  with  the  falls  included.  Power  for  the  mines  of 
the  Rand,  according  to  a  recent  book  upon  Africa,  is  supplied 
by  the  Victoria  Falls  Power  Company.  Stock  sells  readily  in 
London  to  persons  who  believe  Victoria  Falls  provide  the 
power.  The  British  government  has  not  allowed  Victoria  Falls 
to  be  tapped  for  power.  The  company  which  uses  the  name 
makes  its  current  from  coal. 

Kentucky  is  rich  in  undeveloped  coal  lands.  At  hearings  be- 
fore the  Round  Table  of  Louisville,  which  represents  seventeen 
business  men's  clubs  and  which  returned  a  report  in  opposition 
to  the  Cumberland  Falls  power  plant,  a  power  engineer  was 


asked  if  current  could  not  be  made  from  coal  as 
cheaply    as    by    water    power.     His    affirmative 
answer  was  amplified  by  the   explanation   that 
water-power     stocks     sell 

~~     ".^y^rgg      more   readily  than  steam- 
piant  stocks.    The   public, 

apparently,     believes     that     water-power     once 
harnessed    is    eternal,    not    knowing   that    many    en- 
gineers   hold    that    erosion   of    watersheds   will   cause 
power  reservoirs  to  silt  up  within  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
I   mentioned   this  to   Major   Harold  Fiske,   a  U.   S. 
government    engineer    who    at    the    moment    was 
k       making    an    ineffectual    effort    to    persuade    Gov- 
ernor   William    Jason    Fields,    Governor    Sampson's 
predecessor,   to   favor  the   power   project   at   Cumber- 
land Falls. 

"Oh,  you  are  interested  in  posterity,  are  you,"  sneered  the 
major. 

The  argument  that  a  power  project  would  not  destroy 
Cumberland  Falls  is  relied  on  wherever  irrigation  dams  or 
power  dams  are  proposed.  The  same  argument  is  made  in 
behalf  of  projected  irrigation  dams  in  Yellowstone  River  in 
the  Teton  Mountains,  as  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
and  in  the  Rainy  Lake  region  where  the  Quetico  Superior 
Council  is  trying  to  save  from  exploitation  and  ruin  the  border- 
land water  between  Minnesota  and  Ontario. 

In  response  to  my  question  as  to  what  would  occur  if  the 
power  company,  having  procured  posession  of  the  falls,  should 
need  all  of  the  water  in  summer  and  should  cease  providing 
the  stipulated  flow,  Major  Fiske  said  injunction  proceedings 
could  be  undertaken.  In  this  connection  I  recall  a  visit  of  the 
president  of  the  Riparian  Owners  Association  of  Tippecanoe 
River,  Indiana,  who  made  a  two  days'  trip  to  Louisville — going 
and  coming — to  spend  an  hour  pouring  into  my  sympathetic 
ear  a  tale  of  how  and  when  a  power  plant  was  to  be  built 
in  that  scenic  stream,  a  stabilized  flow  was  promised,  and 
said  to  be  legally  "guaranteed"  to  owners  of  summer  cottage 
property.  He  showed  me  two  photographs,  one  taken  twenty 
minutes  after  the  other.  In  the  first  the  river  was  full.  In 
the  second  its  bed  was  almost  empty.  Owners  of  property 
invoked  a  law  under  which  the  state  had  authority  to  protect 
streams  but  it  was  found  that  the  statute  contained  no  penalty 
clause. 

AS  to  what  the  effect  of  the  Sampson-Insull  contract  would  be 
upon  the  falls,  I  am  content  to  quote  an  experienced  park- 
maker  and  engineer,  Major  William  A.  Welch,  chief  engineer 
and  manager  of  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  and  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  National  Park  Commission  which  ex- 
amined the  Shenandoah,  Smoky  Mountains  and  Mammoth  Cave 
regions  which  afterward  were  designated  as  National  Park 
Areas. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  glory  of  the  falls — now  sublime, 
now  beautiful,  according  to  the  varying  stages  of  the  water — is 
gone  forever  when  destroyed  by  diversion  of  the  water  leaving 
a  bared  precipice  with  its  boulders  and  rocks  undisturbed. 

As  to  the  recreational  value  of  the  proposed  lake  above  the 
power  dam,  Major  Welch  said: 

No  reservoir  formed  by  a  dam  constructed  for  power  purposes 
can  ever  be  satisfactory  or  even  feasible  for  use  as  a  recreation 
lake.  The  storage  yf  water  above  the  dam  is  essentially  for  power 
purposes.  The  water  is  to  be  released  when  needed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  power.  This  necessarily  means  raising  and  lowering 
from  time  to  time  the  level  of  the  lake  (principally,  of  course, 
lowering  it  in  the  dry  season),  and  each  time  the  sluices  are 
closed  water  is  accumulated  and  slimy  mud  deposited  as  sediment 
on  the  banks  to  be  exposed  more  and  more  as  the  sluices  are 
opened  and  the  water  released  for  use  in  generating  power.  It 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  banks  or  shores  of  such  a  "lake"  in 
condition  suitable  for  use  for  recreation  purposes. 

This  point  was  discussed  at  the  National  Conference  or 
State  Parks  at  Hot  Springs,  where  resolutions  were  passed 
against  the  Cumberland  Falls  power  project.  It  reminded 
Richard  Lieber,  director  of  conservation  for  the  State  of 
Indiana,  who  is  familiar  with  the  Tippecanoe  "lakes,"  of  Baron 
Munchausen's  tale  of  hitching  his  horse  to  a  stake  in  the  snov 
in  Russia.  Returning  after  the  snow  melted,  he  found  his 
horse  hanging  from  the  cross  on  the  top  of  a  church  steeple. 
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That,  according  to  Mr.  Lieber,  is  what  occurs  when  the  painter 
of  a  pleasure  boat  is  tied  to  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  a  so-called 
"lake"  behind  a  power  dam. 

What  occurs  where  a  state  has  the  right  sort  of  machinery 
to  protect  its  scenic  assets  is  illustrated  in  a  dispatch  published 
by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  showing  what  the  Colorado 
Utilities  Commission  did  when  confronted  by  a  decision  as  to 
a  proposed  hydro-electric  dam  near  the  Royal  Gorge: 

The  Arkansas  River  runs  at  the  bottom  of  a  gorge  with  sheer, 
red  granite  walls  half  a  mile  high.  .  .  .  The  utility  company  pro- 
posed diversion  of  300  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second  ...  at  the 
upper  mouth  of  the  gorge.  .  .  .  Expert  testimony  was  presented 
to  show  that  in  summer  when  the  flow  is  lowest  the  gorge  would 
become  entirely  dry  for  days  at  a  time.  The  company  then  offered 
to  allow  50  feet  of  water  flow  at  all  times. 

Artists,  writers,  tourists  and  engineers  testified  that  without 
the  large  flow  the  Royal  Gorge  would  no  longer  be  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  spectacles.  The  dash  and  spray  of  the  water 
as  it  roars  through  the  crevice  in  the  Rockies  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely removed  through  even  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  water, 
witnesses  said. 

Engineers  testified  there  were  other  undeveloped  sites  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  which  could  be  utilized  as  economically 
as  the  gorge.  They  also  contended  that  electricity  can  be  gen- 
erated as  cheaply  with  Colorado  coal  as  with  water. 

WHENEVER  a  scenery-marring  project  is  contemplated, 
skilled  propaganda  is  brought  into  play  on  an  unsophisti- 
cated community.     The  first  step  is  to  delude  natives  of  the 
region  to  be  vandalized. 

Williamsburg,  some  twenty  miles  above  Cumberland  Falls 
on  Cumberland  River,  is  proclaimed  to  be,  and  may  be,  "100 
per  cent  for  the  power  project."  At  any  rate  the  Williamsburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  business  men,  bankers  and  poli- 
ticians are  active  for  the  power  project.  Williamsburg  attorneys 
say  loudly  at  the  beginning  of  any  address  on  the  subject  that 
they  are  not  paid  by  the  power  company.  One  of  them  has 
on  several  occasions  represented  Governor  Sampson  and  the 
"Sampson-Insull"  contract  on  the  platform.  He  is  a  skilled 
speaker  of  the  jury  fascinator  type  who  says  he  represents  the 
"third  side  in  the  controversy,  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
vicinage."  He  invariably  expands  upon  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  promised  "lake",  and  says  the  ad  valorem  taxes  on  the 
dam  and  plant  would  take  Whitley  and  McCreary  Counties — 
on  the  border  of  which  it  lies — out  of  the  "pauper  class." 

Two  or  three  years  ago  many  eastern  Kentucky  people 
were  thoroughly  under  the  tutelage  of  the  power  propagandists 
and  eager  for  the  project,  believing  that  it  would  transform 
Kentucky  into  a  manufacturing  state — "stud  Kentucky  with 
smokestacks"  was  the  phrase — and  make  the  mountains  rich 
and  populous.  That  was  to  be  done  by  a  4O,ooo-horse  power 
hydro-electric  plant  in  a  wilderness  area  in  a  state  which  almost 
equals  Pennsylvania  in  coal  deposits,  has  large  coal  areas  un- 
tapped and  exports  95  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  is  mined, 
because  its  coal  has  not  "studded  it  with  smokestacks." 

A  high  tension  line  from  the  first  large  hydro-electric  plant 
made  by  damming  a  Kentucky  stream — Dix  River — crosses  the 
Ohio  above  Louisville  to  deliver  part  of  the  product  of  the 
Dix  Dam  plant  to  the  Insull  power  pool.  The  Dix  Dam  has 
not  studded  any  Kentucky  area  with  smokestacks.  The  Kentucky 
Utilities  Company  has  supplanted  a  good  many  coal  con- 
suming steam  plants  which  created  light  and  power  in  Ken- 
tucky towns. 

Gradually  the  smokestack-studding  argument  has  diminished. 
There  is  now  no  echo  of  the  assertion  of  an  unsophisticated 
and  thoroughly  propagandized  McCreary  countian  who  three 
years  ago  maintained  that  the  conservationists  really  represented 
Yankees  who  feared  for  their  factories  because  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  would  become  the  manufacturing  center  of  the 
United  States.  The  favorite  argument  of  the  Williamsburg 
group  that  "Coleman  duPont  is  just  another  power  company" 
still  is  made,  although  the  attorney  for  the  Cumberland  Hydro- 
electric Company,  has  publicly  admitted  that  the  motives  of 
Senator  duPont  are  those  of  a  native  Kentuckian  wishing  to 
benefit  his  state  by  a  gift. 

BUT  there  is  another  consideration.    Shall  Kentucky,  and  all 
future  generations  of  Kentuckians,  be  stripped  of  a  great 
revenue-producing    heritage?     The    State    of    New   York   paid 


$1,500,000  for  the  American  reservation  at  Niagara.  According 
to  Horace  McFarland,  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Board,  the  Stat< 
of  New  York  gets,  in  tourist  revenue,  from  that  investment 
$50,000,000  a  year.  Why  should  Kentucky,  in  an  era  of  road 
'making,  when  the  gasoline  tax  is  building  roads,  be  deprivec 
of  the  income  which  would  arise  from  Cumberland  Falls  am 
2,000  acres  of  wilderness  lying  between  two  interstate  road: 
connecting  the  North  and  the  South? 

G.  Freeman  Pollock,  proprietor  of  Skyland,  a  summer  resort 
in  the  area  which  is  to  become  Shenandoah  National  Park  ir 
Virginia,  came  to  Kentucky  recently  to  see  Cumberland  Falls 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  experienced  resort  proprietor, 
He  declared  that,  as  a  public  reservation,  it  would  be  "a  mini 
to  Kentucky."  He  said: 

Improvement  of  the  road  from  Cumberland  Falls  Station  present! 
no  engineering  difficulties,  as  the  earth  road  follows  a  ridge  until 
the  gorge  is  reached,  a  half  mile  from  the  river.  The  area  con- 
tains every  element  of  a  successful  recreational  area.  Those 
who  think  of  recreation  in  terms  of  golf,  tennis  and  ball-rooms 
are  not  aware  of  the  great  and  growing  demand  for  wilderness 
tracts,  and  there  are  not  in  the  whole  country  a  half  dozen  places 
which  surpass  the  Cumberland  Falls  region,  with  this  wonder- 
fully beautiful  cataract  as  its  center.  To  put  in  a  power  plant 
here  would  be  to  rob  Kentucky  of  an  asset  of  incalculable  value. 

American  automobile  tourists  are  spending  three  billion 
dollars  out  of  doors  each  year.  Cumberland  Falls  would  be 
forever  a  returner  of  large  annual  revenues.  They  belong  to 
future  generations  of  Kentuckians  to  be  held  in  trust  as  a 
recreation  ground  for  future  generations  of  Americans. 

How  many  of  such  heritages  remain  undiscovered  by  the 
public — but  known  to  the  far-seeing  and  far-reaching  "in- 
terests"— who  can  say?  Only  a  few  Virginians  knew,  and 
America  did  not  know,  that  the  wonderful  area  which  will  be 
Shenandoah  National  Park  existed,  almost  at  the  doors  of 
Washington,  till  the  Southern  Appalachian  Park  Commission 
appraised  it.  Washington  would  not  now  know  the  value 
of  Great  Falls,  unapproached  by  any  European  capital's  out- 
door possessions  according  to  Lord  Bryce,  but  for  the  activity 
of  a  small  but  persistent  group  of  persons  of  the  type  described 
by  the  power  combine's  publicity  forces  as  "sentimental"  and 
"aesthetic."  Kentucky  hardly  knew  Cumberland  Falls  until 
they  were  caught  in  the  power  net,  but  would  forever  realize  her 
loss  if  they  should  be  obliterated. 


BATTER  UP! 
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"How'd  he  make  out?" 

"Stuck  him  in  a  game  downtown." 

"Do  well?" 

"Very." 

"Break  any  bats?" 

"Nary  a  bat.  Pretty  good  baseball  stuff  in  him,  I  think. 
Been  playing  every  day  for  last  three  weeks.  Still  cusses 
awfully." 

"Love  him  much?" 

"Um — funny  sort  of  fellow,  isn't  he?" 

Joe  worked  in  the  coal  mines  with  his  father  from  his 
twelfth  year  through  his  fifteenth,  when  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  has  not  been  in  touch  with  his  family  since.  He  has 
been  in  difficulties  for  years,  showing  those  behavior  anomalies 
usually  described  as  psychopathic.  He  has  been  arrested  numbers 
of  times.  He  joined  the  Marine  Corps  and  after  a  time  got  into 
an  acute  schizophrenic  upset,  for  which  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  at  Saint  Elizabeths.  He  had  made  no  work 
adaptation  here  at  the  hospital  at  the  time  the  notations  were 
made  from  which  his  sketch  is  drawn. 

This  report,  verbatim  except  for  the  omission  of  tedious 
material,  is  made  of  this  case  because  it  brings  out  a  type  of 
psychiatric  case  work  possible  to  us  at  Saint  Elizabeths. 
Problems  like  Joe's,  involving  the  discovery  and  management  of 
subtle  attitudes,  come  up  not  infrequently.  The  Red  Cross 
functions  as  a  socializing  agency,  concerning  itself  with  pro- 
viding entertainment  and  recreation  to  large  numbers  of  our 
hospital  population;  but  it  should  at  no  time  lose  sight  of  the 
individual  and  his  use  of  these  opportunities.  It  can  not  only 
provide  baseball,  but  lead  Joe  into  team-play. 


ders,  and  for  these  murders 
not  one  man  was  punished. 
Such  crimes  are  rarely  solved 
because  of  the  gang  code  of 
silence,  which  closes  the  lips  of 
participants  even  to  the  grave,  and  because  of  the  swift  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment,  by  the  gang,  upon  those  who 
violate  the  code.  Then,  too,  the  public  seems  to  relish  this 
method  of  direct  action  and  puts  little  pressure  upon  enforce- 
ment officers  for  the  punishment  of  a  gang  killer  who  has  dis- 
posed of  a  potential  murderer  of  a  rival  gang. 

THE  largest  percentage  of  the  Chicago  killings  are  prepetrat- 
ed  in  those  districts  inhabited  by  Negroes  and  Italians. 
Although  the  Negro  population  of  Chicago  is  but  5  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  approximately  28  per  cent  of  the  murder  victims 
during  the  period  of  study  were  colored,  and  30  per  cent  of 
all  persons  killed  by  the  police  were  colored.  This  is  not  due 
to  the  killing  of  Negroes  by  whites,  as  more  white  men  are 
killed  by  Negroes  than  Negroes  by  whites.  Deaths  by  stabbing 
are  more  common  in  the  Negro  districts,  but  only  two  Negroes 
were  killed  in  gang  murders.  The  Italian  districts  are  re- 
sponsible for  74  of  the  gang  killings,  a  percentage  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  ratio  of  population.  This  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  only  27  Americans  were  victims  of  the  gang 
wars  during  this  period.  The  transplantation  of  continental 
customs  and  organizations,  including  the  dreaded  Mafia  of 
Italy,  have  resulted  in  the  widespread  use  of  "black-hand" 
letters,  followed  by  bombings,  knife  and  gun  murders;  made 
more  dreadful  by  the  modern  armored  car  with  its  equipment 
of  hidden  machine-guns  and  bullet-proof  protections. 
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more    boys    were    involved 


Community  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  the  survey,  it 
was  found  that  in  90.4  per 
cent  of  these  cases,  two  or 
the  act.  In  petty  stealings, 
there  were  usually  five  or  six  participants.  Gangs  are 
formed  because  of  the  social  instinct  and  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection in  racial  conflicts.  In  wards  where  the  moral  senti- 
ment is  such  that  the  gang  organization  takes  the  form  of  a 
group  of  hoodlums  instead  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop,  delinquency 
and  violation  of  the  law  become  a  social  tradition,  and  this 
tradition  is  accentuated  in  the  boy  when  he  sees  a  hard-working 
father  sink  into  poverty  at  the  side  of  a  prosperous  beer- 
running  politician.  Contempt  for  law  and  government  usually 
follows. 

Chief  of  Police  Vollmer  of  Berkeley,  California,  whose 
contribution  to  the  survey  is  a  preliminary  study  of  the  police 
force  of  Chicago,  although  recommending  a  number  of  changes 
in  police  administration  such  as  the  separation  of  vice  and 
traffic  regulation,  the  establishment  of  a  police  training-school, 
and  a  more  adequate  system  of  police  records,  is  quick  to  add 
that  the  lack  of  support  by  prosecuting  officers  and  courts, 
together  with  the  shifting  of  administative  officials  at  each 
election,  contributes  greatly  to  the  demoralization  of  the  force 
and  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  policeman  the  attitude  "What's 
the  use?"  especially  when  they  view  the  successful  operations 
of  the  professional  bondsmen  and  shyster  attorneys  who  appear 
for  guilty  defendants. 

A    VERY  adequate  chapter  upon  the  subject  of  Rural  Police 


The   most   fascinating  chapters   of   the   report   are   those   on       A   V*-J 
Organized  Crime,  written  by  John  Landesco  of  the  American      *~\  Protection  in  Illinois  has  been  contributed  by  Bruce  Smith 


Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  who  lists  the 
Who's  Who  of  the  Chicago  underworld.  The  report  traces 
such  leaders  as  Al  Capone  and  James  Colosimo  from  the 
'lays  of  their  youthful  exploits  as  members  of  street  gangs 
through  the  period  when  they  served  as  expert  henchmen  and 
body-guards,  and  finally  to  the  regal  glory  of  kings  of  Chicago 
gangland.  It  tells  of  the  "truces"  declared  by  the  gangs  to 
map  out  the  city  for  the  peddling  of  "alky;"  it  describes  the 
extent  of  the  organization  of  one  of  the  major  syndicates 
with  its  staff  of  fifty  high-pressure  salesmen  and  racketeers, 
its  trucks  and  other  equipment,  its  headquarters  in  a  down- 
town office  building,  and  its  annual  income  of  $2,000,000. 
Even  the  specialized  art  of  making  and  planting  the  deadly 
"pineapple"  is  discussed  at  some  length.  The  author  classes 
bombings  in  five  major  groups:  black-hand  bombings,  gambling- 
war  bombings,  political  bombings,  inter-racial  bombings,  and 
labor-union  bombings.  The  report  gives  an  account  of  the 
activities  of  the  notorious  Sweeney  gang  which  would  bomb 
anything  for  pay — they  were  in  the  "bombing  business." 

AT  no  place  in  the  whole  crooked  scheme  of  the  Chicago  un- 
derworld is  the  alliance  between  the  gangster  and  the  poli- 
tician more  apparent  than  at  the  funerals  of  these  vice  leaders. 
Men  in  high  office  are  often  present  to  place  gorgeous  wreaths 
upon  the  caskets  of  their  dead  companions  in  crime.  But  in 
other  connections,  too,  the  names  of  Ike  Bloom,  Solly  Friedman, 
"Jew  Kid"  Grabiner,  John  Torrio,  "Mike  de  Pike"  Heitler, 
"Spike"  O'Donnell,  Joe  Saltis,  "Mitters"  Foley,  the  Mc- 
Erlanes,  "Hymie"  Weiss,  Dion  O'Banion,  the  Capones,  the 
Gennas,  and  others  run  through  this  story  in  company  with 
such  notorious  political  characters  as  "Hinky  Dink"  Kenna, 
"Bathhouse  John"  Coughlin,  William  Hale  Thompson,  and 
Robert  E.  Crowe. 

And  who  is  to  blame  for  the  whole  sordid  spectacle?  The 
survey  would  seem  to  place  it  upon  the  people  of  Chicago. 
One  reads  with  amazement  and  exasperation  of  the  reputation 
of  honest  and  conscientious  officials  in  their  efforts  to  clean  up 
the  conditions  which  have  established  a  foundation  for  the 
present  era  of  crime,  and  of  the  recurring  willingness  of  Chicago 
citizens  to  return  to  power  men  pledged  to  the  protection  of 
vice  in  its  worse  form.  Chicago  is  to  blame,  not  only  for  her 
officials  but  for  her  gangs.  The  gangster  as  a  rule  is  not  born, 
but  made.  He  is  the  product  of  an  environment  which  Chicago 
has  afforded. 

In  the  study  of  6,000  delinquent  boys  prepared  by  the  Local 


of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration.  The  chapter 
localizes  for  the  state  of  Illinois  the  admirable  analysis  of 
the  development  of  the  state  police  in  the  book  of  that  name 
written  by  Mr.  Smith  a  few  years  ago.  His  conclusions  are 
best  summarized  in  his  own  words: 

Rural  crime  in  Illinois  seems  to  have  assumed  grave  proportions, 
especially  in  certain  sections.  The  time-honored  agencies  for  rural 
crime  repression  have  either  avoided  all  responsibility  or  have 
been  overwhelmed.  Use  of  the  National  Guard  in  aid  of  the 
civil  authorities  has  often  been  necessary.  The  state  highway 
patrol,  grown  from  small  beginnings,  has  become  involved  in  local 
politics  and  has  not  as  yet  made  crime  repression  and  the  appre 
hension  of  felons  a  major  part  of  its  work.  Nevertheless,  this 
body  represents  the  obvious  point  of  departure  for  any  considera- 
tion of  possible  programs. 

In  Illinois,  as  in  other  jurisdictions,  the  county  sheriff  and 
the  township  constable  are  found  to  be  medieval  survival: 
entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  crime  problems  which  have 
come  to  the  rural  areas  with  the  development  of  improved 
methods  of  rapid  communication  and  transportation.  Instead 
of  reorganizing  the  police  agencies,  however,  there  have  been 
super-imposed  a  state  highway  patrol  and  a  number  of  semi- 
official police  agencies  of  the  type  of  "the  bank  guards  or 
vigilance  committees  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Illinois  Bankers'  Association."  The  efficacy  of  these  organi- 
zations is  shown  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  attack 
upon  banks  and  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  bank  losses 
since  their  organization.  Illinois  has  been  particularly  a  sufferer 
from  violen'ce  in  rural  areas  during  the  last  few  years,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  tabulations  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith  showing 
the  number  of  times  that  the  National  Guard  has  been  called 
out  to  eliminate  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Durin_ 
1922,  the  National  Guard  was  called  out  on  eleven  different 
occasions ;  in  1924  on  five  occasions,  and  in  1926  on  ten 
occasions. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  coroner's  office,  the  first  agency  to 
come  in  contact  with  crime,  is  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Lashly 
in  his  study  of  Homicide  in  Cook  County,  and  re-emphasized 
in  a  chapter  by  Ludvig  Hektoen  upon  The  Medical  Side  of 
the  Coroner's  Office.  This  latter  chapter  is  not  as  complete 
and  hence  not  as  satisfying  as  some  of  the  others,  but  it  does 
contain  an  effective  indictment  of  the  methods  of  the  Cook 
County  office.  The  author  points  out  the  evils  of  political 
control  and  political  appointment  of  men  who  are  called  upon 
to  perform  the  expert  service  demanded  of  the  coroner's  office. 
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I 'he  following  are  examples  of  the  critical  comment  indulged 
jainst  the  work  of  this  office : 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  under  the  coronarial  system, 
!  i  illustrated  so  strikingly  by  the  present  practice  in  Cook  County, 
.edico-legal  autopsies  are  only  too  commonly  entrusted  "to  in- 
cperienced  physicians  whose  examinations  are  incomplete  and 
ntrustworthy."  A  bungling  and  incomplete  autopsy  may  do  great 
arm  by  failing  to  disclose  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  thus 
fading  to  wrong  conclusions.  A  badly  done  autopsy  cannot  be 

J  ndone.  The  ordinary  practicing  physician  does  not  have  the 
nowledge  and  experience  essential  to  conduct  properly  autopsies 

pr  forensic  purposes  because  they  require  special  training,  in- 
;rest,  and  experience.  It  is  highly  significant,  too,  of  the  failure 
>  recognize  his  responsibilities,  that  up  to  the  present  time  no 
aroner  of  Cook  County  has  set  up  even  a  minimum  required 
ndard  for  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  routine  autopsies  by 
is  physician  for  the  recording  of  results.  Each  physician,  no 
latter  what  his  qualifications  or  experience,  is  left  to  his  own 
iscretion  in  this  important  matter,  which  is  in  most  countries 

I'ubject   to   stringent   official    regulation. 

An  example  of  self-interest  which  interferes  with  the  proper 
rtvestigation  of  homicide  cases  is  revealed  in  the  stupid  but 
ibstinate  interference  of  undertakers  in  attempting  to  prevent 
lutopsies. 

The  chapter  includes  a  number  of  reports  of  autopsy 
;urgeons,  which  are  prepared  in  a  superficial,  slovenly  fashion 
i>id  bear  out  the  statement  quoted  from  Edward  H.  Hatten 
:hat  "there  are  as  many  types  of  autopsies  made  by  the  Cook 
Jounty  coroner's  staff  as  there  are  physicians.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  the  years  1925  and  1926  no  complete  autopsy,  in  the 
;aentific  sense  of  the  term,  was  made."  It  is  recommended 
in  conclusion  that  the  office  should  be  abolished  as  "an  insti- 
tution .  .  .  wholly  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day." 
It  is  recommended  that  the  office  of  medical  examiner  be 
created  in  place  of  the  coroner,  organized  along  scientific  lines, 
properly  staffed  and  equipped  to  perform  the  medical  duties  of 
the  office  and,  in  addition,  to  furnish  to  police,  prosecutor  and 
courts  expert  assistance  in  the  investigation,  prosecution  and 
disposition  of  criminal  cases. 

THE  analysis  of  criminal  prosecution  is  contained  for  the 
most  part  in  three  chapters:  Downstate  Prosecution,  by 
William  D.  Knight;  Prosecution  in  Chicago,  by  John  J.  Healy, 
and  The  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  by  Raymond  Moley. 
They  serve  to  re-emphasize  the  fact  that  in  America  we  have 
been  extremely  careless  in  the  protection  of  the  public  and  in 
that  capacity  have  been  content  with  employing  the  incompetent 
or  untrained,  while  the  adversaries  of  the  public  have  employed 
the  skilled.  This,  added  to  the  revelation  that  during  the  last 
feu  years  the  office  of  the  state's  attorney,  especially  in  the 
county  of  Cook,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  building 
up  a  political  machine  and  of  obtaining  political  power  rather 
than  as  a  prosecuting  agency,  serves  to  explain  in  a  large 
degree  the  compromise  of  criminal  cases  and  the  resulting 
mortality  throughout  the  various  stages  of  prosecution.  The 
survey  reveals  that  in  the  metropolitan  areas  the  prosecutors 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  either  incompetent  boys  or  ambitious 
politicians,  while  in  the  rural  areas,  much  of  the  time  of  the 
prosecutor  is  taken  up  with  his  civil  practice. 

Not  only  is  the  prosecutor  often  mentally  unfit  and  im- 
properly trained,  but  the  physical  conditions  under  which  he 
works  act  as  an  additional  hindrance  to  a  speedy  and  adequate 
dispensing  of  justice.  Mr.  Moley  describes  the  Harrison 
Street  Court  in  Chicago  as  "crowded  almost  to  suffocation :" 

The  smoke  is  always  thick.  There  is  much  laughing,  loud 
talking,  whispering,  and  expectorating.  At  times  the  noise  rises 
to  almost  deafening  proportions,  due  to  the  shuffling  about  and  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  bailiff,  the  pounding  of  the  gavel  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  bystanders,  and  the  efforts  of  the  judge  to  elicit 
information  from  reluctant  witnesses. 

The  responsibility  for  failure  to  convict  the  guilty  is  10  per 
cent  with  the  courts,  20  per  cent  with  the  police,  and  70  per 
cent  with  the  prosecution,  according  to  Mr.  Healy. 

The  surprising  mortality  of  cases  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Moley's  comment  that  one  of  two  things  must  be 
true — either  too  many  innocent  persons  are  being  arrested, 
or  too  many  guilty  persons  are  escaping  punishment.  Out  of 
2,696  robbery  charges,  in  the  year  1926  in  Chicago,  1,788  cases 


were  discharged  without  any  punishment,  719  were  reduced 
to  lesser  offenses,  30  were  still  pending,  one  declared  insane, 
and  only  151  were  convicted  of  robbery.  Approximately  the 
same  situation  was  found  in  1,433  charges  of  burglary,  out  of 
which  number  only  94  were  convicted  of  the  original  charge. 
Of  12,543  felony  cases  in  Chicago  in  1926,  but  2,449  were 
found  guilty  of  any  offense;  of  the  number,  only  594  were 
convicted  of  the  offense  charged,  and  of  these  200  escaped 
punishment  through  probation.  The  chapter  entitled  Dispo- 
sition of  Felony  Cases  in  Illinois,  by  C.  E.  Gehlke,  is  a 
thorough  statistical  analysis  of  this  great  mortality  of  cases. 

THE  jury  system,  which  comes  in  for  so  much  condemnation 
from  the  general  public,  is  found  to  be  responsible  in  only  a 
small  degree,  for,  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  in  only  4.45  per  cent 
of  the  cases  of  arrests  for  felonies  do  the  cases  ever  come 
before  the  jury  for  trial.  The  low  ratio  of  Chicago  convictions 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  jury,  but  the  survey  in  no 
way  attempts  to  whitewash  the  jury  in  the  part  which  it  does 
play.  A  separate  report  on  Juries  in  Felony  Cases  in  the 
Criminal  Courts  of  Cook  County,  by  Gustave  F.  Fischer, 
expresses  dissatisfaction,  particularly  with  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  requirements  in  Illinois  that  the  verdict  be 
unanimous  and  that  the  jury  be  the  judge  of  the  law  as  well 
as  the  fact.  It  contains  fourteen  major  recommendations  for 
a  better  administration  of  the  jury  system. 

That  the  chief  need  is  to  take  our  judges  out  of  politics  is 
the  sentiment  running  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Moley's  book 
on  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago.  Of  recent  years,  he  points 
out,  the  municipal  bench  has  been  the  football  of  politics. 
Anyone  may  run  for  judge  and  conduct  his  own  campaign.  A 
majority  of  the  judges  have  never  attended  college,  and  figures 
and  estimates  made  by  members  of  the  Chicago  bar  indicate 
a  marked  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  judges  of  the  municipal 
bench.  The  report  praises  highly  the  work  of  Chief  Justice 
Harry  Olson,  but  shows  that  no  chief  justice  under  the  present 
law  can  have  adequate  control  of  the  judges,  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  people's  election  of  an  inefficient  and  incompetent 
judge,  the  best  that  the  chief  justice  can  do  is  to  shift  him  to 
a  place  where  he  can  do  the  least  harm.  One  judge,  sitting  in 
preliminary  hearings  in  1927.  held  for  the  criminal  court  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  came  before  him,  while  another 
judge  sitting  in  the  same  court  held  48  per  cent  of  his  cases. 

The  report  on  the  Supreme  Court  in  Felony  Cases,  by 
Albert  J.  Harno,  although  for  the  most  part  highly  com- 
mendatory, closes  with  the  following: 

We  believe  that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  could  be 
improved  substantially  if  the  courts  would  give  less  effort  to 
obtaining  logical  certainty,  and  less  heed  to  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis.  With  these  they  march  often  to  pitiless  and  bizarre  con- 
clusions, believing  that  they  are  performing  a  great  public  service. 
It  is  not  in  uprightness,  but  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  views 
that  judges  fail  to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

WHILE  the  Survey  of  Probation  and  Parole  hails  the 
Illinois  Parole  Act  of  1927  as  a  landmark  in  American 
jurisprudence,  it  points  out  the  still  remaining  radical  defects 
of  the  system,  chief  of  which  is  the  absence  of  guarantees  against 
political  domination.  The  following  quotation  is  from  a  letter 
to  the  board  from  a  state  representative  in  behalf  of  a  man 
charged  with  robbery  with  a  gun: 

This  fellow  lives  in  my  district.  That  is  why  I  am  interested. 
I  wish  you  would  do  something  for  me  on  this  case.  I  must  be 
frank.  It  means  a  lot  to  me  because  I  am  out  for  re-election. 

Throughout  all  of  the  chapters  of  the  survey  run  constant 
references  to  the  effect  of  political  control  of  administration, 
of  the  work  of  the  fixer  and  the  especially  privileged  as  against 
the  incompetency  and  corruption  of  public  officials.  The  report 
of  the  survey  has  undoubtedly  had  a  profound  effect  in  Chicago. 
The  open  opposition  of  the  Illinois  Association  for  Criminal 
Justice  apparently  played  a  large  part  in  the  elimination  of 
State's  Attorney  Crowe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  a  continuing  survey  of  crime  conditions  and 
administrative  methods  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  state 
may  be  kept  advised  of  the  conditions  which  surround  them 
and  that  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  will  be  con- 
tinued until  substantial  results  have  been  obtained. 
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•  Vacation  Tours  • 
^BERMUDA 


8  Days  -  -  $102  up 

Including  all  expenses.  Transportation,  hotels  and  side 
trips.  Sailings  twice  weekly  on  new  20,000  ton  motorship 
"Bermuda"  or  famous  "Fort  Victoria".  Five  days  De 
Luxe  with  room  and  bath  on  M.  S.  "Bermuda"—  $1  75  up. 

1  1  KM:SS 


34  Whitehall  St.  (where  Broadway  begins)    565  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
m  any  Authorized  Agent 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A  Charming  New  England  Resort 

Chase's -on -Lake  Sunapee 

In  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Region 

Thoroughly     modern     in     its     appointments. 
Golf   and   horseback    riding   nearby — boating, 
bathing,   fishing.  Fresh  vegetables,   milk  and 
cream  from  our  own  farms. 


IDEAL   FOR  CHILDREN 


ANNA   CHASE 


P.   O.   GEORGES    MILLS,   N.    H. 


MAINE 


COMMONWEALTH  ART  COLONY 

A  restful  vacation  where  you  can  wear  your  oldest 
clothes,  lie  in  a  hammock  under  the  great  spruces  in  sight 
of  the  ocean  and  rest.  Excellent  food,  interesting  compan- 
ions, usual  recreations,  at  the  picturesque  old  seaport.  Booth- 
bay  Harbor,  Maine.  Small  cottages  to  let  for  light  house- 
keeping. The  Place  you  have  heard  so  much  about. 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  ART  COLONY,  25th  year, 
views  and  catalog.  A.  G.  RANDALL,  721  Broad  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  


Gargantuan  Growth 

UPTLE    do   we    realize    how    fast    the    idea    of    travel    I 
traveling!     When    Cherbourg    found    that    Havre    wj| 
trying  to  wrest  her  popularity  as  a  passenger  port  froihj 
her,  she  set  about  to  make  possible  direct  landing,  in  lie 
of  the  old  tenders;  and  cut  the  train  service  to  Paris  down  tl 
a  little  over  three  hours  as  against  the  former  five  and  one-hal  ( 
That  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  place  filled  by  American  tourista 
in  the  industrial  map  of  Europe. 

For  those  who  like  plotting  curves,  we  recommend  that  the 
turn  to  the  figures  for,  say,  the  last  ten  years  of  the  increase 
in  travel  agencies,  in  steamship  bookings,  and  in  money  spenJ 
Such  graphs  would  be  striking.  But  scarcely  more  so  than  somj 
of  the  interesting  items  that  show  how  the  travel  habit  is  takin  J 
hold  in  new  ways. 

For  instance,  take  the  establishment  of  the  National  Travel 
Club,  with  men  like  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  Leo  S.  Rowe  and  Luciei,: 
S.  Kirtland  on  its  advisory  board.  For  the  small  sum  of  $.1 
a  year,  you  have  the  advantages  of  such  features  as  reduce*} 
rates  at  hotels  and  shops,  accident  insurance,  the  use  of  it 
information  bureau,  its  monthly  travel  magazine  "with  a  wealtlj 
of  superb  pictures  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  I 
its  special  dinners  with  "eminent  explorers  and  travelers"  al 
speakers,  and  more. 

Or  take  the  inauguration  of  the  First  Caribbean  Instituti 
by  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel  under  the  direction  of  n> 
less  a  person  than  Whiting  Williams.  The  party  will  sai 
July  7,  and  their  itinerary  includes  stops  at  Cuba,  Jamaica 
Honduras,  Guatemala. 

It's  Not  Called  Slavery 

ALONG   time   member  of   Survey  Associates   writes  fron 
Ravello,  Italy: 

Here  it  is  beautiful  beyond  description.  We  walk  about  thes< 
hills  or  sit  in  the  garden  and  read  aloud  or  go  to  sleep  in  the  sun 
and  wake  only  to  think  what  a  waste,  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  sc 
much  beauty.  But  that  I'm  told  is  the  way  to  get  fat  and  that  i: 
my  present  aim — to  be  chic  on  the  Italian  model — ample,  as  'twere 
The  only  jarring  note  is  women  (and  men  too)  carrying  up  anc 
down  these  rocky  paths  that  tax  our  lung  power  in  the  effort  tc 
get  our  own  soft  corporealities  up  and  down — women  carrying 
loads  of  lime,  and  (last  1'all)  grapes,  and  faggots  that  they  in- 
voluntarily groan  under  and  that  would  tax  a  horse.  They're  toe 
poor  to  afford  donkeys.  We  found  last  autumn  that  for  carrying 
a  basket  of  grapes  weighing  about  60  to  80  Ibs.  from  Scala  to 
Ravello — about  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  up  and  down 
very  steep  mountain  paths,  they  now  get  5  Lire  (25  cents).  This 
doesn't  count  time  out  for  rest,  for  loading  or  for  the  return  trip 
Even  the  men  (who  carry  no  heavier  loads  than  the  women) 
stagger  and  sweat  so  at  some  of  the  steep  places  that  it  nauseates 
the  beholder.  And  the  men  who  run  the  vineyards  complain  of 
the  "absurd  prices"  they  now  have  to  pay  for  this  "peasant  labor"— 
it's  running  up  the  cost  of  (bad)  wine  terribly!  We  talked  to 
some  of  the  workmen  as  well  as  we  could,  for  their  dialect  is 
almost  like  another  language,  and  find  that  by  getting  up  very 
early  and  working  late  they  can  make  about  20  Lire  a  day,  some 
of  them — being  taxed  for  breathing,  as  they  put  it,  and  food  cost* 
astonishingly  high. 

Who's  Where 

IN  the  nature  of  things,  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  break  away  from  their  desks  to 
freshen  up  their  contacts  with  the  field.  Miss  Mildred 
Wertheimer,  its  Central  European  authority,  is  spending  six 
months  in  her  zone  of  interest.  For  just  one  rash  moment  we 
flirted  with  the  idea  of  reproducing  the  map  of  her  itinerary. 
What  a  marvelous  preoccupation  it  would  have  afforded  cross- 
word puzzlers!  Mr.  James  G.  McDonald,  the  chairman,  is 
planning  to  go  to  the  Kyoto  Conference,  by  way  of  London, 
Paris,  Geneva  and  Moscow.  Mr.  Herbert  L.  May,  of  the 
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Washington  Bureau,  is  back  from  Geneva,  where  he  attended 
>ie  April  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Central  Board  on  Opium, 
]f  which  he  is  a  member,  and  he  will  shortly  be  returning  for 
le  September  session.  Miss  Vera  A.  Micheles  of  the  Research 
lepartment,  whose  field  is  Italy  and  Russia,  will  visit  Austria 
nd  Italy,  and  Miss  Frances  J.  Pratt  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau 

off  for  a  tour  of  the  Orient. 

This  summer,  on  their  own,  members  of  the  Survey 
ji'raphic  staff  will  be  as  widely  scattered.  John  Palmer  Gavit, 
'hose  most  recent  master  work  was  our  New  Germany  number 
February),  is  off  for  foreign  parts  with  another  big  idea  and 

ill  return  in  the  late  fall  with  the  fruits  thereof.  At  this 
:age  we  must  refer  you  to  him  if  you're  very  curious.  Loula 
..asker  and  Dora  Maxwell  are  majoring  in  Russia.  Halle 
ichaffner  is  going — wherever  the  spirit  moves  her,  so  far  as 
re  know.  And  whatever  else  the  Arthur  Kelloggs  do.,  artists 
rid  art  exhibits  won't  be  neglected,  that's  certain.  Dr.  Haver. 
Imerson  is  just  back  from  Greece,  where  he,  and  half  a  dozen 
ther  experts,  made  a  health  survey  on  invitation  of  the 
overnment,  and  under  appointment  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  as  an  assessor  representing  the  National 
,'onference  of  Social  Work,  attended  the  fifth  session  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Commission  for  the 
Protection  and  Welfare  of  Children  and  Young  People,  of  the 
.eague  of  Nations,  which  met  last  April. 

In  August  (23-28),  Jane  Addams  will  preside  at  the  Women's 
nternational  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  meetings  at 
Vague.  Mary  Van  Kleeck  will  be  off  to  the  International 
.ndustrial  Relations  Association  in  Oberbayern,  Germany,  and 
he  International  Scientific  Organization  of  Work  Congress  in 
'aris.  George  D.  Pratt,  Jr.,  attends  the  International  Adult 
"ducation  conferences  at  Cambridge  and  Elsinore,  where 
Cduard  A.  Lindeman  will  preside  and  read  a  paper  (respec- 
ively)  ;  John  Nevin  Sayre,  the  International  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  at  Lyons  (Aug.  2-9)  ;  Dr.  Jessie  Hughan  and 
Her  sister  Evelyn,  the  Fabian  Summer  School ;  Roger  N. 
Baldwin,  Dr.  William  Pickens,  Elizabeth  Oilman,  the  Anti- 
mperialist  Conference  at  Paris;  Benjamin  C.  Marsh  the 
Vnti-Imperialist  Conference  at  London  (July  17  and  18)  which 
s  being  arranged  by  members  of  the  British  Labor  Party; 
Thomas  Adams  the  Twelfth  International  Housing  and  Town 
banning  Congress  at  Rome  (Sept.  12-22). 

Dr.  Charles  Coulter  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  sails  for 
Jouth  Africa  to  cooperate  in  a  study  of  interracial  conditions. 
L  R.  Taylor  of  Tuskegee  Institute  is  in  Liberia  arranging  for 
he  organization  of  the  Booker  Washington  Agricultural  and 
industrial  Institute.  By  way  of  exchange,  J.  H.  Oldham, 
ecretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  perhaps 
he  ranking  authority  of  the  world  on  African  racial  needs, 
vill  be  in  our  midst  shortly;  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Loram  of  the 
Native  Affairs  Commission  of  South  Africa  will  give  a  course 
)f  lectures  at  Teachers  College.  Miss  Marjorie  Perham  of 
:he  Department  of  Modern  History  at  St.  Hughes,  Oxford, 
las  the  distinction  of  having  been  awarded  a  Rhodes  Fellowship 
•or  a  year,  instead  of  the  usual  six  months.  En  route  to  Africa 
.vhere  she  will  study  the  general  social  welfare  of  the  natives 
;he  is  stopping  in  America  to  get  in  touch  with  our  educational 
nethods  and  schools  for  Negroes. 

Mile.  Leonie  Chaptal,  founder  and  president  of  the  national 
irgani/.ation  of  trained  nurses  in  France,  and  delegate  to  the 
^hild  Welfare  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  is  here 
'.n  connection  with  her  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  children  in 
social  and  moral  danger  because  of  bad  environment.  Dr. 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  Norwegian  explorer  and  statesman,  has 
ifen  lecturing  in  this  country. 


F 


Vacation  Guide 

OR  those  who  have  short  vacations  and  are  in  a  quandary 
as  to  where  to  go,  by  all  means  consult  Vacation  Guide,  a 
compilation  of  over  goo  resorts  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
'New  England  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  gotten  out  by  Vacation 
|  Service,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and 
[Recreation  Association  of  America.  The  book  is  conveniently 
ndexed  as  to  rates,  camps,  resort  facilities  for  young  people, 
places  for  rest  and  quiet,  etc.,  and  is  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  copy 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  service  self-supporting. 

Ml-irn.-.    .  T*U  *  J .•  *11 


NOTE:    This   department   is    still   young    enough    (about    six 
months  old)  to  be  malleable.    It  aims  to  mature  into  a  genuine 
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\on  yet  better 
values,  whatever 
type  of  room  you 
prefer ...  at  a 

HOTEL  STATLER 

and  you  have 

RADIO  IN 
EVERY  ROOM 

.  .  .  and  more  for  your 
money,  always:  radio 
when  you  throw  a  switch 
—  ice-water  when  you 
press  a  valve — the  morn- 
ing paper  under  your 
door  —  a  good  library  at 
your  disposal — a  reading 
lamp  at  your  bed-head — 
your  own  private  bath — 
all  these  things,  what- 
ever the  price  of  your 
room,  at  no  added  cost. 
Restaurants, fromlunch- 
counter  or  cafeteria  to 
formal,  a  la  carte  dining 
rooms,  in  each  hotel. 
Fixed  rates  are  posted  in 
every  Statler  room. 

ThesfOryanization  of 


there  are 
Stutters  in 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 
New  York 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania) 


Three  Great  Tours  to 

RUSSIA 

New  York — Leningrad — Moscow 
All  Expenses — Complete  Round  Trip 

*3Z5.°° 

S.S.  LEVIATHAN— World's  Largest  Liner 

—June  29th 
S.S.       GEORGE       WASHINGTON  — 

July  24th 
S.S.    LEVIATHAN— July    27th 

Direct  Connections  on  Specially 
Chartered  Steamer — Ten  Days  to 
Leningrad.  By  special  conces- 
sions of  the  Soviet  Government, 
no  previous  visa  applications  are 
required  for  members  of  these 
tours. 

52   Other    Sailings — No   Delays 

10  Days  in  LENINGRAD  and 
MOSCOW. 

12  Days — 3  Capitals — with 
KIEV 

23  Days — 4  Capitals — KHARKOV 
and  CRIMEA 

28  Days — LENINGRAD,  Moscow, 
THE  VOI.GA,  THE  CAUCASUS 
and  UKRAINE 

Special  TRANS-SIBERIAN  TOUR 
— July  13th. 

Free  Stop-over  Privileges — Every 
Tourist  Insured 

Ask   Your  Nearest  Agent  or 

AMERICAN  -  RUSSIAN 
TRAV1L  ACENCY,  Inc. 

100  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Telephones— Chelsea  4477-5124 


American  journalist.  That  is,  something  of  a  humorist  with 
of  course,  a  social  slant.  Its  parents  are  modern,  believing  ir 
experimental  education.  So  if  you  have  any  pet  theories  or 
the  subject,  by  all  means  send  them  along.  Letters,  leads 
suggestions,  tips — all  will  be  very  welcome. 


TROUT  LAKE  CAMP 

A  Paradise  in  the  Adirondacks 
ON  TROUT  LAKE 

3    Miles   of   Crystal    Clear    Water 
Accommodations  offer  every  modern  convenience, 
every    sport    encouraged    by    our    splendid    staff 

Unsurpassed  Cuisine 

Write  or  call  for  souvenir  booklet 

POST    OFFICE — TROUT    LAKE    CAMP   FOR    ADULTS, 

LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

TEL.:    BOLTON    96 
City  Address:  489   Fifth  Ave.,   Rm.  409 — Tel.:  Vanderbilt  4197 


Vacation 
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Unbiased  facts  on  over  900  vacation  resorts  personally 

investigated 
Why   gamble  when   you   can   increase   the   certainty  of 

having  a  real  vacation 
No  Resort  can  pay  to   be  listed 

Indexed  by  section,  towns,  lowest  weekly  rates,  special 
facilities   for  young  people,  restful  quiet,  camps,  winter 

sports,   summer   vacations 

Firms  and  organizations  should  have  this  Guide  in  their 
library 

5Oc  a  copy  postpaid  from 

VACATION  GUIDE,  Room  2000 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


"PEOPLE'S  HOUSES"  IN  ROME 

(Continued  from   page  410) 


"For  one  who  has  little  practice."  He  smiled  ruefully,  am 
the  heavy  statesman  vanished,  giving  place  to  a  friendly,  inter 
ested  human  being.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  man  who  pull 
the  strings  and  makes  the  machinery  of  Italian  housing  work?' 
"Good  homes,"  he  repeated,  adding  with  a  sudden  challengi 
in  his  tone,  "The  people  have  not  always  had  them!"  Ital; 
knows  that,  and  has  been  trying  to  alleviate  the  trouble  eve 
since  the  twentieth  century  began.  For  Mussolini,  the  prob 
lem  locks  into  his  political  doctrine  like  a  piece  in  a  jig-sav 
puzzle.  "Everything  in  the  State,  nothing  outside  the  State 
nothing  against  the  State,"  he  insists,  speaking  the  last  won 
with  a  capital  letter.  "That  is  my  formula.  It  is  a  good  for 
mula."  (I  quote  only  bits  of  our  chat.)  "Children,"  he  toll 
me  at  another  moment,  "are  the  riches  of  the  State.  They  ar 
the  future  of  the  State." 

Homes  are  places  where  children  are  raised.  Ergo,  goo' 
homes  are  essential  to  the  nation.  So  Fascism  backs  the  Peo 
pie's  Houses. 

"The  Case  Popolaril    Ah,  you  have  seen  them!"  Mussolini' 
rushes  of  enthusiasm   make   a   talk  with  him   one   of  the  besl 
tonics   in   the   world.      He   went   on   to   describe   some    of   th 
methods  by  which  the  People's  Houses  in  Rome  are  financed 
Soon   he   was   leaning   forward    again.     "What   do   you   think 
Today — today — the  Consiglio  has  decided  there  will  be  no  taxe 
in  the  Case  Popolari  for — "  he  gave  the  figures  first  in  Frenc 
— "vingt-cinq,    twenty-five    years!"     He    was    as    frankly   del 
lighted  as  a  boy  with  a  new  top.    The  Consiglio,  to  which  h 
referred,  was  the   Cabinet,  in  which  he  holds   any  number  cj 
portfolios. 

According  to  the  decision  he  told  me  of,  exemption  froi 
taxation  applies  to  all  types  of  workmen's  dwellings,  whethe 
erected  by  associations  or  individuals,  provided  the  number  c 
rooms  in  each  home  does  not  exceed  five  "and  accessories"  an 
provided  the  monthly  rental  per  room  is  not  over  seventy  Hi 
"counting  the  kitchen  as  a  room."  This  last  phrase  runs  cor 
trary  to  local  custom. 

With  8o,OOO  Romans  living  in  the  People's  Houses  at  tl 
conclusion  of  the  present  year's  building  program,  the  numbe 
of  apartments  will  be  about  12,500,  and  the  total  of  rooir 
approximately  50,000.  Kitchens  are  not  counted  in  this  est 
mate  because  they  are  thrown  in  when  it  comes  to  paying  ren 
The  latter  ranges  from  $1.65  per  room  per  month  to  $3.30  pt 
room  per  month.  Of  course  such  figures  tell  little  unless  thd 
are  compared  with  incomes — which  will  be  done  later  in  th 
account.  First,  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  People's  House 
Take  the  Trionfale  neighborhood,  in  the  across-Tiber  regio 
only  a  few  blocks  from  St.  Peter's.  It  covers  several  cii 
squares  and  accommodates  over  a  thousand  families.  Stree 
here  have  been  landscaped,  and  there  are  geraniums  in  tr 
window  boxes.  A  typical  apartment  house  is  entered  throug 
an  archway  that  leads  into  a  broad,  sunny  central  court  coi 
taining  flower  beds  and  a  children's  playground.  The  qua* 
rangular  building  is  of  gray  stucco,  five  or  six  stories  hig 
with  varied  roof  lines  and  overhanging  cornices.  Of  courf 
there  are  no  elevators  at  a  rental  in  the  region  of  $1.65 
room. 

"Might  we  see  one  of  the  apartments  here?"  I  asked  Pr> 
fessor  Calza  Bini,  the  head  of  the  Institute  for  the  People 
Houses,  who  was  showing  me  his  organization's  work  in  var 
ous  parts  of  the  city.  A  request  was  sent  to  one  of  the  thin 
floor  families. 

Up  a  white  marble  stairway,  and  into  a  neat  three-room-am 
kitchen  apartment  where  the  wife  of  a  railroad  laborer,  h< 
married  daughter,  and  the  daughter's  baby  were  at  home.  Cha 
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ting,  the  grandmother  took  us  through 
her  apartment.  The  living  room,  on  the 
left,  was  perhaps  fifteen  feet  square,  and 
comfortably  furnished  with  a  rug,  a 
center  table,  and  stuffed  chairs.  Pic- 
tures of  Victor  Emmanuel  III  and 
Mussolini  hung  on  the  walls.  The  two 
bedrooms,  each  opening  off  the  small 
private  hall  and  having  windows  toward 
the  street,  were  filled  with  shiny  new- 
sets  of  furniture.  The  floors  were  of 
red  tiles. 

"Electric   lighting!"    Grandma   turned 

a  switch. 

Then  she  took  us  into  her  kitchen. 
For  her,  the  sink  with  its  running  water 
was  the  climax.  Very  likely  she  had 
spent  years  filling  jugs  at  a  court-yard 
fountain. 

There  was  a  glow  of  coals  in  the 
range.  "Then  you  don't  cook  by  gas?' 

"Not  yet.  But  the  house  is  piped  for 
it."  A  hand  on  the  gas  cock. 

In  the  lavatory  there  was  no  bathtub, 
this  being  provided  in  the  basement.  The 
Economical  Houses,  which  the  institute 
also  builds  and  rents  at  its  highest 
figure,  have  a  complete  bathroom  in 
each  apartment.  But  here  one  goes  be- 
low for  one's  tub.  The  basement  proved 
to  be  specklessly  equipped,  with  men's 
and  women's  departments  where  atten- 
dants were  in  charge.  Tiled  floors,  of 
course,  and  each  tub  in  its  own  white 
room.  "Hot  water  all  the  time,  too," 
said  an  attendant. 

Around  the  corner  in  this  group  of 
structures  is  a  kindergarten  for  tenants' 
children.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  head 
kindergartner  and  five  assistants.  A 
modified  Montessori  system  is  used,  the 
care  costing  parents  nothing.  These 
buildings  also  provide  studios  for  strug- 
gling artists!  Here  and  there,  on  top 
floors,  one  may  see  those  enormous 
lights  of  glass  that  look  so  effective 
and  cost  so  much  near  Washington 
Square. 

This  model  neighborhood  in  the  Trion- 
fale  section  is  one  of  twenty-three  kin- 
dred developments  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  the  tendency  being  to  establish 
them  away  from  the  center  of  town, 
within  reach  of  the  belt-line  tramway. 
The  latter,  too,  is  part  of  the  town- 
planning  program,  which  aims  at  a  new 
city  completely  encircling  the  old  one. 
Nearly  all  the  People's  Houses  have 
historic  sites.  There  is  a  group  near 
the  Appian  Way.  A  short  distance  from 
the  old  church  of  San  Saba,  a  new 
neighborhood  has  been  established  and 
provided  with  a  school  house  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type. 


"It's  easy  to  see 

that  this  community 

is  going  ahead." 


You  know  a 
town  by  its  lighting 

THE  first,  swift  impression  on  approaching  a 
town  at  night  persists.   The  man  in  the  car 
may  be  a  prospective  resident — perhaps  the  active 
head  of  a  new  business  or  industrial  enterprise. 

Very  often,  he  sees  your  town  for  the  first  time 
at  night — and  he  judges  it  by  the  quality  of  its 
street  lighting. 

Modern  street  lighting  belongs  near  the  top  of 
the  list  in  any  program  of  community  develop- 
ment. Almost  automatically,  municipal  expansion 
and  improvement  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by 
correct  lighting. 

General  Electric  lighting  specialists,  working 
with  your  power  company,  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  help  in  solving  your  lighting  problems.  The 
G-E  monogram,  whether  on  MAZDA  lamps,  mo- 
tors, or  on  the  many  other  electric  products  which 
serve  home,  office,  and  factory,  stands  always  for 
the  most  advanced  practice,  the  highest  standards 
of  electrical  correctness  and  dependability. 

JOIN  US  IN  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  HOUR,  BROADCAST  EVERY  SATURDAY  AT  8  P.M.,   E.8.T.  ON  A  NATION-WIDE  N.B.C.  CHAIN 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


95-643C 


Close  to  the  Flaminian  Way,  are  two  more  groups  of  apart- 
ments, some  being  Economical  Houses.  These,  the  institute 
erects  for  the  white-collared  but  impecunious.  They  are  hand- 
some buildings,  apartments  running  from  two  to  six  rooms  with 
complete  bathrooms.  The  rent  is  about  $3.30  monthly  per  room. 

Rome's  housing  activities  include  two  garden  suburbs.  In  the 
Citta-Giardino  Aniene,  a  church  and  a  cinema  house  have  been 
built,  while  the  Garbatella  garden  suburb  is  worth  study  be- 
cause of  its  diversity  of  structures. 

Not  only  are  there  People's  Houses  and  Semi-Economical 
Houses,  but  also  smaller  multi-family  dwellings.  Some  of  the 
construction  was  done  for  cooperative  associations,  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  money  required  being  furnished  by  those  organiza- 


tions and  their  members  being  given  first  choice  of  dwellings. 
There  are  also  tenants  renting  on  a  basis  that  will  make  them 
owners  of  their  premises  in  twenty  years. 

A  row  of  buildings  not  unlike  college  dormitories  affords 
temporary  quarter  for  people  whose  homes  in  the  older  parts 
of  Rome  have  been  condemned  by  the  city  as  unfit  for  occupancy. 
The  municipality  advanced  30,000,000  lire  to  the  institute  in 
1925,  to  build  those  dormitory-like  structures.  Here  evicted 
families  can  live  in  decency  until  permanent  homes  are  ready 
for  them.  The  buildings  remain  the  property  of  the  institute, 
but  the  municipality  assigns  the  lodgings.  Including  similar 
buildings  in  other  sections,  a  total  of  2,534  temporary  dwelling 
rooms  is  thus  provided.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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There  are  over  10,000  permanent  residents  in  the  Garbatella 
garden  suburb.  It  lies  on  hilly  ground,  with  views  toward  the 
city  and  the  Campagna.  There  are  winding  streets,  and  alto- 
gether the  scenic  touch  is  evident. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  Institute  for  the  People's  Houses 
in  Rome?  Luigi  Luzzatti,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  Italians,  founded  it  early  in  1904.  At  government  re- 
quest he  had  made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  housing  crisis 
then  existing  in  the  capital,  to  relieve  which  parliament  had 
voted  800,000  lire  "to  encourage  the  development  of  inexpensive 
dwellings."  Feeling  that,  while  this  was  public  work,  a  private 
organization  could  conduct  it  more  flexibly,  Luzzatti  started 
the  Institute  for  the  People's  Houses  in  Rome,  with  the  Insti- 
tute for  Small  Homes  in  Trieste  as  his  inspiration. 

By  the  end  of  1906,  his  orgnization  had  built  and  rented  94 
apartments,  with  248  rooms.  Gradually  prosperity  followed. 
Loans  were  negotiated  with  banks,  the  first  being  with  the 
Cassa  Nazionale  di  Previdenza  for  a  million  lire.  That  was 
in  1907.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  municipality  guaranteed 
a  loan  of  10,000,000  lire  from  the  Cassa  di  Deposit!  e  Prestiti. 
Since  then,  methods  of  financing  have  changed  little  save  as  they 
have  broadened. 

Bank  loans,  secured  by  the  government,  have  been  one  source 
of  funds,  ordinary  mortgages  another.  Often,  two  or  three 
per  cent  of  the  interest  on  a  loan  is  met  by  the  city  or  national 
government,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  paid  by  the  institute.  Then, 
too,  there  are  outright  government  appropriations— for  instance, 
the  2,000,000  lire  annually  for  forty  years  voted  in  May  1925. 
By  1922  the  institute  had  3,901  apartments,  totalling  12,567 
rooms.  That  year,  of  course,  marked  the  advent  of  Fascism. 
Since  then  such  impetus  has  been  given  to  model  housing  that 
8,600  apartments,  containing  37,000  rooms,  have  been  added  to 
the  institute's  holdings.  This  means  that  more  than  one-and- 
a-half  times  as  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  six  years 
as  in  the  preceding  eighteen.  The  present  value  of  the  insti- 
tute's real  estate  is  around  500,000,000  lire  ($25,000,000).  Its 
bonds  are  considered  exceedingly  sound  investments. 

Twice  the  institute's  administration  has  been  altered.  In 
1911,  the  board  of  directors  was  reduced  to  five  members,  two 
to  be  elected  by  the  city,  two  by  the  national  government,  and 
one  by  workmen's  associations.  A  balanced  scale  of  rentals 
was  established,  and  building  operations  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  professionals  experienced  in  large  undertakings. 

The  second  reorganization  came  with  the  Fascist  era.  In 
1923,  the  statute  governing  the  institute  was  revised,  doing 
away  with  the  election  of  members  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Instead,  they  were  appointed.  The  board  was  enlarged  in 
1925,  increasing  the  representations  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
Ministries  of  Finance,  National  Economy,  and  Public  Works, 
since  the  institute's  activities  depend  so  much  on  government 
backing. 

With  a  waiting  list  that  runs  into  thousands,  applicants  for 
accommodations  in  the  People's  Houses  must  be  studied  care- 
fully. Families  are  visited  and  reports  are  made  as  to  the  pres- 
ent conditions  under  which  they  live,  from  the  standpoint  of 
health,  morals,  and  money.  After  tenants  are  admitted,  they 
are  expected  to  observe  the  institute's  requirements  as  to  clean- 
liness and  quiet.  If  a  household  proves  of  bad  character,  it 
loses  its  lease.  Another  family  is  always  ready  and  eager  to 
step  into  the  vacated  apartment. 

What  about  these  families  themselves — the  raisons  d'etre  of 
so  many  consultations  and  legislations?  Exactly  what  do  rents 
ranging  from  $1.65  to  $3.30  per  room  per  month  mean  to 
tenants  of  People's  Houses  and  Economical  Houses?  It  costs 
tenants  of  the  working  class  less  to  live  in  the  People's  Houses 
than  it  does  to  pay  private  landlords,  and  for  the  smaller  price 
the  quarters  obtained  are  more  convenient,  comfortable,  and 
sanitary.  In  the  Economical  Houses,  for  the  middle  class, 
rents  are  about  half  as  much  as  corresponding  accommodations 
elsewhere. 

Official  figures  set  the  average  income  of  a  working  class 
family  in  Rome  as  about  $14.29  a  week,  and  that  of  a  middle- 
class  family  as  about  $22.28.  Budgets  for  families  of  both  sorts 
assume  the  group  in  each  case  to  consist  of  two  adults  and 
three  children.  While  the  clerk's  household  spends  nearly  17% 
of  its  income  for  rent,  the  laborer's  family  can  afford  less 
than  9%.  The  rates  charged  by  the  Institute  for  the  People's 


Houses  come  within  these  proportions.  Thus,  a  working-class 
family  with  a  three-room-and-kitchen  apartment  will  be  paying 
a  little  less  than  9%  of  its  earnings  for  shelter.  The  margin 
is  wider  in  the  Economical  Houses,  where  three-rooms-and- 
kitchen  would  take  only  a  trifle  more  than  11%  of  a  middle- 
class  family's  income.  Both  these  percentages  are  far  below 
those  prevailing  in  an  American  city  like  New  York.  There, 
in  model  housing  developments,  rentals  often  average  one-quar- 
ter of  incomes. 

Why  can  a  working  household  in  New  York  lay  out  more 
of  its  money  for  rent  than  a  similar  household  in  Rome?  The 
explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  inexorable  need  to  eat.  In 
Rome  it  takes  65%  of  all  a  laboring  family  can  earn,  to  feed 
it.  With  a  middle-class  family,  46%  of  its  income  has  to  go 
for  food. 

This  brings  us  to  grips  with  what   Italians  call   the   "dear- 
life."     For  eating  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  omitted  fron 
anybody's  calculations,  and  when  it  has  been  attended  to  ther 
isn't  too   much   left  over   in   the   average   Roman   pocket-book 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  only  a  scant  allowance  can  be  spared  fo 
rent?     Perhaps  this  condition  has  been  handed  down  from  th 
days  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.     One  suspects  that,  for  more  tha 
two  thousand  years,  the  poor  in  Rome  have  existed  on  a  litt 
above  what  it  cost  to  eat. 

But,  whatever,  the  historic  background  of  the  "dear-life,' 
is  it  not,  in  itself,  an  ample  warrant  for  Fascism's  ardent  in 
terest  in  the  People's  Houses?  They  are  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  give  its  people  a  better  standard 
of  living  than  they  could  command  for  themselves.  Whether 
such  measures  would  be  desirable  in  the  United  States  or  not, 
Italy  undeniably  needed  them.  Italy  has  had  her  own  housing 
situation  to  face,  and  has  found  her  own  solution  for  it. 


THE  SPOILS  OF  NORMALCY 
(Continued  from  page  407) 


at  Oyster  Bay,  together  with  some  wise  speculations  as  to  its 
purpose! 

Without  going  into  further  details  I  may  finish  the  Chicago 
gas  episode  by  stating  that  after  years  of  man-killing  labor,  we 
obtained  from  the  State  Commission,  in  December,  1920,  a 
valuation  of  the  gas  company  property  at  $85,000,000.  This 
valuation  was  maintained  after  a  long  struggle  in  the  courts, 
the  final  order  being  entered  in  1925.  The  company  had 
claimed  that  its  property  was  worth  from  thirty  to  fifty  million 
dollars  more.  If  the  company  had  won,  the  people  of  Chicago 
would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  every  year  over  $2,000,000 
additional  in  their  gas  bills — so  that  dividends  might  be  earned 
on  the  inflated  "value"  of  the  company's  property. 

In  a  romantic  novel  you  might  read  that  a  roar  of  public 
applause  reddened  the  ears  of  the  young  man  who  had  won 
a  lawsuit  saving  the  city  over  $2,000,000  a  year.  But  in 
Chicago  the  mayor  (whose  campaign  fund  had  received  $100,- 

000  from  Insull)  and  the  city  lawyer  (whose  law  firm  received 
$14,000  a  year  from  Insull)  issued  public  statements  whenever 
the  gas  question  broke  into  the  newspapers,  declaring  that  the 
gas   case   had    cost   the    city   $400,000 — and    had    produced    no 
results!     Even  personal  friends  usually  restrained  any  innocent 
enthusiasm   and   frequently   with   wise   winks   they  would    ask 
me  how  much  longer  I  expected  to  stay  on  the  city  payroll.     A 
political   paragrapher  wrote,    about  the   time    I    resigned,   that 

1  had   the   long  distance   record   for  holding  a   municipal   job. 
Such  are  the  realities  of  public  service. 

Since  the  year  1920  I  have  been  participating  in  the  same 
eort  of  drama  which  has  been  enacted  on  a  larger  scale  in 
Washington.  Out  of  the  new  leadership  of  the  war  period 
had  risen  an  unusual  spokesman  for  organized  labor,  not  a 
large-fisted  son  of  toil  but  a  lawyer-evangelist  who  preached 
the  "divinity  of  labor"  with  the  religious  zeal  of  an  ancient 
prophet.  This  was  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  who  had  been  my  associate 
counsel  in  the  Chicago  gas  litigation  until  he  became  counsel 
for  the  organized  railway  employes.  Proselyting  with  tireless 
energy  for  labor  control  in  industry,  he  carried  along  with  him 
for  a  time  the  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
despite  the  resistance  of  Samuel  Gompers.  Aided  by  the  unify- 
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_•  effect  of  federal  control  of  railroads,  he  persuaded  the  con- 
i  rvative   engine   and   train   service   brotherhoods  to  join   with 
other  railway  unions  in  establishing  a  national  newspaper, 
abor,  which  is  today  the  most  effective  labor  publication  in 
nerica.    He  drafted  the  "Plumb  Plan"  for  a  socialized  control 
the  railroads  and  obtained  its  endorsement  from  many  men 
organizations  who  would  ordinarily  turn  very  pale  at  the 
lit  of  a  red  flag! 

|  It  was   Plumb  who   aroused   railroad  labor  to  see  its  vital 
iterest    in   the   valuation   of    the    railroads   which    was   being 
de  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the  law 
Inch  Senator  LaFollette  had  forced  through  Congress  in  1913. 
hus  it  happened   that,   as  the  valuation  of   the   Chicago  gas 
npany   was    approaching   its    successful   end,    I    was    drawn 
adually   into    representation    of    the    organized    railway    em- 
yes,  particularly  in  opposition  to   an  excessive  valuation  of 
railroads.     Plumb  had  begun  a  fight  before  the  commission 
when  his  other  projects  absorbed  all  his  time  he  persuaded 
labor  organizations  to  engage  me  to  carry  on  the  valuation 
ntest. 

The   same   railroad   presidents  who  were  seeking  to  double 
profits   of    railroad   owners   by   inflating  the   official   value 
railroad  properties,  were  at  the  same  time  working  to  reduce 
wages  of   the   employes.     They  had   induced   Congress   to 
ablish  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  handle  wage  questions. 
By   the   grace   of   President    Harding   they   were    able    to    get 
entually  a  board  pliant  enough  to  approve  of  their  arguments 
statistics.     This   board   reduced  wages  over  $300,000,000 
,  year  in  one  order  issued  in  1911.    The  employes  growled  but 
EFered  the  loss,  the  greatest  wage  cut  in   all  history  which 
vis   accepted  peaceably,   as  the  president  of  the   Baltimore  & 
)hio  subsequently  told  a  Senate  commitUe. 

Yet  inside   a  year,   this  board    (being   afraid  to   reduce   the 

ligher  paid  groups  of  transportation  men  who  would  have  struck 

a  body  and  paralyzed  commerce)  proceeded  to  cut  again  the 

ages  of  all  other  employes  to  about  the  same  extent  as  before. 

he  railroad  shopmen,  400,000  strong,  went  on  strike.     They 


should  have  received  the  support  of  every  man  who  worked  for 
a  living;  but  the  propagandists  beat  them.  So  arrogant  were 
the  "belly-best  minds"  that  when  President  Harding,  after  a 
month's  strike,  brought  authorized  committees  of  managers 
and  employes  into  an  agreement  to  settle  the  controversy,  the 
railroad  executives  repudiated  their  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  publicly  flouted  his  spokesman,  Secretary  Hoover. 
After  thirty  days  of  private  negotiations,  another  settlement 
was  arranged  with  a  strong  group  of  roads.  Then,  with  peace 
in  sight,  the  attorney-general,  the  odorous  Daugherty,  actually 
brought  an  injunction  suit  against  the  labor  unions — a  suit, 
not  to  stop  the  strike,  but  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  labor 
leaders  who  were  on  their  way  to  sign  a  settlement  of  the 
strike  when  the  injunction  was  issued! 

During  this  bitter  period  I  was  chief  counsel  for  the  strik- 
ing shopmen.  For  days  following  the  Daugherty  injunction, 
I  had  to  act  without  communicating  with  my  clients,  in  order 
that  they  would  be  able  to  sign  the  strike  settlement  papers 
before  government  officers  could  interefere  with  them  and 
prevent  a  settlement.  I  participated  in  every  major  move  in 
this  struggle ;  saw  the  persistent  untiring  efforts  of  the  labor 
leaders  to  preserve  peace,  to  check  violence,  to  bring  about  a 
settlement.  The  terms  of  the  Harding  settlement  of  August  I 
were  carefully  stated,  the  written  words  confirmed  in  my 
presence  by  those  who  spoke  for  the  government  and  for  labor. 
Yet  the  responsible  operators  of  the  most  essential  business 
of  the  country  chose  to  break  their  word  and  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  President  rather  than  to  make  terms  with  labor  organiza- 
tions which  they  were  determined  to  crush. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  part  played  by  the  government 
in  the  shopmen's  strike  (with  the  exception  of  Secretary 
Hoover's  efforts)  was  from  start  to  finish  partisan  and  con- 
temptible. It  would  require  a  volume  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
But  the  oil  scandals,  the  Daugherty  investigation  and  The 
President's  Daughter  supply  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
ignoble  subservience  of  the  administration. 

Throughout  the  shopmen's  strike  I  found  repeated  the  tactics 
of  the  Chicago  gas  fight.  Hundreds  (Continued  on  page  427) 
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This  pioneer  volume  offers  concrete  factual  data  on  the  events  in  the  sex  life  of 
normal  women,  supplying  needed  information  on  a  topic  which  has  long  been 
the  subject  for  uniformed  conjecture. 

Under  the  expert  direction  of  Dr.  Davis,  two  groups  of  selected  women — 
married  and  unmarried — replied  anonymously  to  questionnaires  designed  to  elicit 
information  on  every  phase  of  woman's  sexual  life.  Full  data  on  the  various 
periods  of  life,  as  well  as  on  so-called  "abnormal"  experiences  were  received. 

This  information  was  first  tabulated.  Then  comparative  statistical  studies  were 
made  on  the  most  important  topics.  The 
book  offers  specific  data  on  many  questions 
like:  What  factors  seem  to  enter  into  the 
"happy"  and  "unhappy"  married  life?  What 
are  the  causes  and  extent  of  abnormal  prac- 
tices? What  is  the  importance  of  sexual 
education,  etc.? 
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The  clear  and  simple  treatment  makes  the 
book  invaluable  to  social  workers,  physi- 
cians, parents,  educators;  first,  in  develop- 
ing a  saner  attitude  toward  the  whole  sub- 
ject; second  as  a  tested  method  in  throwing 
light  on  sexual  maladjustments  as  affecting 
personal  relations.  For  free  examination, 
use  the  coupon  now.  Price  $3.50 
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Continued  from   page  425)  of  private   detectives  were 

fined  loose  to  spy,  to  provoke  violence,  to  manufacture  affi- 
d/its,  to  fill  the  newspapers  with  poisonous  lies.  The  fictions 
•put  "trains  abandoned  in  the  desert"  were  reprinted  in  news- 
|bers  and  magazines  long  after  this  falsehood  had  been  ex- 
4>ed  under  oath  in  the  government  injunction  suit.  I  remember 
c:  dreadful  photograph  of  a  man  "tarred  and  feathered," 
ttich  was  introduced  in  evidence  in  that  case  and  discredited 
If  a  palpable  fraud.  The  "victim"  had  been  taken  on  a  long 
jtiin  journey  to  be  photographed  before  his  "sufferings"  were 
ijieved.  Then  there  was  an  elaborate,  malicious  story  printed 
ic.icerning  the  trip  of  a  labor  chief  to  confer  with  a  railroad 
Resident,  in  which  the  labor  leader  was  described  as  traveling 
i  the  president's  "well-stocked"  private  car.  It  happened  that 
ad  accompanied  this  labor  man  to  his  train  on  that  date 
had  examined  and  delivered  to  him  his  ticket  and  his 
er  berth  reservation  in  a  regular  Pullman!  Hundreds  of 
rkers  still  believe  that  this  man  betrayed  them  for  a  small 
une — but  I  have  known  the  exact  state  of  his  thin  bank 
ount  for  years! 

Perhaps  I  have  lingered  too  long  over  the  shopmen's  strike, 
ut  I  believe  the  historian  of  later  generations  will  find  un- 
ivered  in  the  true  narrative  of  its  causes,  its  conduct  and  the 
thus  revealed,  evidences  of  a  profound  conflict  which 
and  must  continue  until  the  dominance  of  either  the 
ilosophy  of  mastery  or  service  brings  about  a  transformation 
our  present  society  and  government,  as  radical  as  the  evolu- 
of  democracy  out  of  feudalism. 

^OLLOWING  the  shopmen's  strike,  the  railway  unions  ener- 

•  H   getically  developed   a  new  program   for   the   settlement   of 

I  ibor  disputes  in  their  industry.    Previously,  however,  Glenn  E. 

I  lumb   (their  general  counsel)    had  been  undermining  his  ap- 

I  arently  robust  constitution  with  his  exhausting  labors  in  behalf 

I  f  the  famous  "Plumb  Plan."     There  comes  to  mind  the  care- 

I  :ss  jest  of  one  of  our  golfing  companions  one  day  when  Plumb 

ad  swung  his  powerful  shoulders  into  a  terrific  drive:  "Really, 

ilenn,  a  man  as  strong  as  you  are  ought  to  go  to  work!"     I 

i;  ever  knew  a  man  who  worked  harder — or  played  more  joy- 

•usly.     His   untimely   death   in   the   summer   of    1922  brought 

.bout  an  extension  of  my  work  to  cover  a  general  representa- 

I  ion   of   the    railway   labor   organizations   in  matters   of   their 

l  ommon  interest.     Particularly  this  involved  a  three-year  cam- 

laign  to  repeal  the  law  which  established  the  Railroad  Labor 

Soard  and  to  enact  the  present  Railway  Labor  Act.     Thereby 

j!  became  more  a  resident  of  Washington  than,of  Chicago  for 

.ome  years  beginning  with  1923,  and  a  busy  worker  behind  the 

licenes    in    the    various    investigations    that    exposed    the    utter 

rottenness   of   the   Harding   administration. 

It  was  an  entertaining,  but  saddening  experience  to  realize 
that  the  most  powerful  forces  to  shape  public  opinion,  the 
political  leadership  of  both  parties,  the  financial  and  industrial 
leadership,  the  great  news  collectors  and  distributors,  were 
exerting  their  united  power  to  mislead  and  to  confuse  popular 
thinking.  True  it  was  that  facts  were  printed  when  brought 
out  in  public  hearings  after  bitter  and  unscrupulous  obstruc- 
tion. But  how  the  significant  details  were  blurred!  How  the 
obvious  conclusions  either  were  not  explained,  or  were  mis- 
interpreted for  puzzle-headed,  slow-minded  readers. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Teapot  Dome  revelations,  later 
in  the  Daugherty  investigation  and  finally  in  the  Continental 
Trading  Company  exposures,  there  were  inviting  fields  for 
journalistic  enterprise — opportunities  for  the  great  news- 
gathering  agencies  to  piece  together  obvious  clues,  to  supply 
the  missing  links  and  to  tell  the  people  how  the  complicated 
machinery  of  political  corruption  and  commercial  dishonesty 
had  been  organized  and  operated  to  squeeze  private  fortunes 
out  of  public  business  and  to  absorb  the  common  wealth. 

But  the  trails  ran  too  high  to  be  followed  to  the  end.  The 
highest  officers  of  government,  the  most  powerful  politicians, 
the  richest  of  the  money-makers,  were  involved.  If  the  people 
really  understood  how  badly  they  were  ruled,  how  lawless  and 
dishonest  were  the  "great  men"  whose  guidance  they  were  ex- 
pected reverently  to  follow,  some  revolutionary  upheaval  might 
take  place!  It  was  even  possible  that  a  new  party  might  be 
born  and  all  the  labor  of  decades  spent  in  thoroughly  corrupt- 
ing and  insuring  control  of  both  old  parties  might  be  made 
worthless! 

Indeed,   here   was    Senator  (Continued   on   page   429) 


Mrs.  BANNOTTI 

needs  Extra  Help 


FIVE  children  .  .  .  two  rooms  .  .  . 
hot  weather.  If  Mrs.  Bannotti  ever 
needed  extra  help  she'll  need  it  in  July! 

Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  that  Mrs.  Bannotti  will 
appreciate — the  extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha.  Working  together,  they  loosen  the  most  stub- 
born, greasy  dirt  and  wash  it  away  without  hard  rubbing. 
Fels-Naptha  gives  this  extra  help  cheerfully  in  cool  water 
as  well  as  hot — which  will  probably  make  a  big  difference 
in  Mrs.  Bannotti's  warm  weather  washdays.  It's  well 
worth  telling  her  about. 

Write  Pels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,   for  a  sample  of 
Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

6  1929,  Pels  &  Co. 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — 
already  in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in 
turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general 
cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  give 
the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask   for  Booklet   S — it   will   be   sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Have  your  summer  activities 
photographed  by 

PAUL  PARKER,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


School  "/Nursing  "/Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College   Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 
social  service. 


The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an  inten- 
sive and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For   catalog   and   information   address: 
THE  DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW   HAVEN    :   CONNECTICUT 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROLLEAGUE, 

INC. Mri.   F.   Roberston  Jones,   President, 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover.  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine. 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING,    INC. Promotes      the      cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Ne whart ; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601— 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,  INC.— President,  M.  C.  Migel. 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind ; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies ;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement ;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC.—  16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone :  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY,    INC.— 

Lois  Sue  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street.  New  York 
City.  Purpose, — to  extend  the  interest  in, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  Fine  Arts,  especially 
by  means  of  prints,  lantern  slides,  traveling 
exhibitions,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE-  151  Fifth  Avenue 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  F,.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED- Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

112  East  19th  Street,  Room  1101,  New 
York.  Community  organization  and  clearing- 
house for  education  and  citizenship  among 
the  foreign-born.  Publishes  bulletins  and 
serves  as  counselling  agency.  Chairman, 
John  H.  Finley;  Treasurer,  William  H. 
Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert  T.  Hill. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS— 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence  E.   Quinlan,   Executive    Secretary. 
Religious      Work      for      Indian       Schools, 

Helen   M.   Brickman,  Director. 
Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 
Womens       interdenominational       groups  — 
state  and  local — are  affiliated. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen  Sec'»;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.   F. 

E.     Johnson,     Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES ZS  West  43rd 

Street,  New  York  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
vice  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries;  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W.  W.  A.'s  on  be- 
half of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION INC.-(est,  1912,  incorp.  1914). 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (Tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds  and  spirits.  Its  method  is  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  _  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlinson,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME 
AND  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

is  a  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  chil- 
dren's home  finding  organizations.  C.  V. 
Williams,  Sec.,  203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOF 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC._Dr.  Willian 

H.    Welch,   honorary    president;    Dr.    Charle- 
P.    Emerson,    president:    Dr.    Frankwood    E| 
Williams,    medical   director;    Dr.    Clarence  J 
D'Alton,     executive     assistant;     Clifford     Wl 
Beers,   secretary;    370    Seventh   Avenue,  Neil 
York    City.       Pamphlets    on    mental    hygiene! 
mental   and   nervous  disorders,    feebleminded- 
ness,    epilepsy,     inebrity,     delinquency,    and 
other    mental    problems    in    human    behavior 
education,    industry,    psychiatric    social    serv- 
ice, etc.     "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.0C 
a  year;   "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  monthly, 
$1.00  a   year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VISIT- 
ING  TEACHERS — 8  West  40th  St., 

New  York.  H.  W.  Nudd,  Chairman;  J»M 
F.  Colbert,  Sec'y.  Maintains  field  staff  for 
advisory  service.  Recommends  candidate! 
for  positions  and  awards  fellowships. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Porter  R.  Lee,  president,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali-  < 
fornia  from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929.  i 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  ill 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  ' 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS Mrs.    S.M.N.Marrs, 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  I 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among    colored    people. 
To   create    and    stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help   educate  and    place   young 

colored   women    in   public    health    work. 
Work      supported      by      membership      and 
voluntary   contributions. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lecturers,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    DAY 

NURSERIES — Mrs.  Hermann  Biggs.  Pres- 
ident. Purpose  to  disseminate  knowledge  to 
all  nurseries.  Office,  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
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study  in  an  pnases  01  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


JXTIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service     among     Negroes,     i,.     Hollingsworth 
Wood,    pres.;    Eugene    Kinckle    Jones,    exec. 
I    sec'y;   17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.     Estab- 
,     Hshes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
.1     to    work    out    community    problems.      ^Trains 
i     Negro     social     workers.     Publishes     "Oppor- 
tunity"— a   "journal   of   Negro  life." 

LAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF      AMERICA — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 


wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City,  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


nttnued  from  page  427)      LaFollette,  desperately  conserving 
waning  strength,  nursing  his  weakened  lungs,  trying, — oh, 
hard! — to  get  himself  in  shape  for  "one  last  battle."     He 
__ted   to   believe   that   the   time   had   come   when   the   people 
uld  respond  to  a  "clarion  call"  to  choose  new  leaders.     He 
:w  that  if  he  were  to  organize  the  revolt  it  must  be  now 
r  never.     The  shadows  were  lengthening  and  the  end  of  his 
._,    was   drawing  near. 

He  appealed  to  me — as  I  am  sure  he  did  to  many  other 
unger  men — to  give  the  utmost  of  time  and  energy.  He  did 
it  offer  hopes  of  quick  victories  but  the  prospect  of  glorious 
feats.  One  day  he  met  me  all  glowing  with  a  program  he 
worked  out  to  give  me  a  "great  opportunity."  Certain 
ups  were  organized  and  ready.  Reasonable  campaign  funds 
re  assured.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  agree  to  become  a 
ididate  for  the  United  States  Senate  from  Illinois.  Of 
__rse  I  could  not  win,  but  we  would  organize  the  Progressive 
oters  of  Illinois  in  this  fight  and  in  1924  we  would  have 
i  strong  organization  to  swing  into  the  presidential  campaign. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
llinois  and  Michigan  were  good  battlegrounds.  The  Prog- 
essives  could  reasonably  expect  in  time  to  win  a  great  block 
n  the  Middle  West.  Illinois,  was  the  key  to  this  happy  future. 
Ye  must  begin  the  work  now- — and  I  was  the  logical  first 
acrifice.  I  had  an  idea  about  how  Iphigenia  must  have  felt 
when  Agamemnon  said:  "Come  with  me,  dear  child!"  Only, 
rom  my  experience  in  Illinois  politics,  I  suspected  that  no 
iana  would  rescue  me  from  the  altar. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  resist  LaFollette's  program 
f  I  had  had  only  my  own  feelings  to  consider.  By  this  time 
I  understood  too  well  the  .exceptional  nature  and  value  of  his 
public  services.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  really  given  his 
whole  life  to  the  service  of  the  people.  "It  is  a  bitter,  dis- 
couraging struggle — many  defeats  for  a  few  victories —  but  it 
brings  inner  satisfactions  that  are  lasting  and  repay  for  all 
the  pain."  Thus  he  argued  with  me.  And  I  knew  that  I 
would  rather  feel  the  happiness  that  shone  in  his  eyes  at  the 
end  of  life  than  have  all  the  vanities  and  comforts  that  might 
be  obtained  from  other  forms  of  "success."  But  I  knew  that 
I  was  not  the  "man  of  the  hour."  It  was  .due  to  him  that  I 
should  explain  why.  So  I  told  him  of  private  embarrassments 
(that  need  not  be  written  here)  which  destroyed  my  apparent 
availability  as  a  candidate — and  convinced  him,  I  hope,  that  it 
was  not  lack  of  zeal  or  purely  selfish  considerations  that  dis- 
qualified me. 

WHEN  the  decision  was  finally  reached  to  launch  an  inde- 
pendent presidential  campaign,  Senator  LaFollette  called 
me  to  Washington  to  help  lay  down  the  lines  of  the  campaign. 
At  his  request  I  wrote  a  "keynote  speech"  to  put  my  ideas  in 
concrete  form.  It  was  quite  a  different  production  from  the 
Progressive  "keynote"  I  had  written  eight  years  before.  It 
was  quite  different  from  any  speech  that  LaFollette  would  have 
delivered.  Yet  he  received  it  with  enthusiasm  and  for  some 
days  I  hoped  that  the  campaign  might  be  based  on  issues  that 
to  my  mind  ran  deeper  than  the  old  attacks  upon  "big  business" 
and  demands  to  rescue  the  people  from  the  rule  of  monopoly 
and  the  "money  power." 

But  in  final  judgment  the  veteran  warrior  turned  again  to 
the  veteran  issues — and  decided  to  march  his  legions  out  to 
the  familiar  shell-torn  battlefield.  As  I  read  his  speech  with 


"young  Bob,"  on  the  train  going  to  Cleveland,  I  felt  as  though 
the  campaign  song  had  been  selected  in  that  good  old  tune: 
"Tenting  tonight  on  the  old  camp-ground."  In  these  words 
he  had  written  the  refrain:  "To  break  the  combined  power  of 
the  private  monopoly  system  over  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  American  people  is  the  one  paramount  issue  of  the 
1924  campaign."  With  due  humility  I  was  willing  to  concede 
that  Robert  M.  LaFollette  knew  much  more  about  politics 
and  the  American  people  than  I  would  ever  know — and  that 
perhaps  the  issues  which  I  thought  were  bloodless  and  unreal 
seemed  vital — perhaps  were  vital — to  the  voters.  Anyhow,  the 
plan  adopted  was  that  I  was  to  make  my  own  speech  to  the 
convention.  "Young  Bob"  would  read  his  father's  speech.  In 
this  way,  I  might  have  a  chance  to  learn  from  the  delegates 
at  least  how  vital  or  how  unreal  my  issues  seemed  to  them. 

BUT  the  convention  leaders  had  been  making  their  plans  also ; 
and  on  arrival  the  morning  paper  informed  me  that  I  had 
been  named  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  That 
was  a  full-sized  job  for  one  man — and  there  would  be  no  time 
or  occasion  for  any  additional  speech-making.  Wise  prophets 
in  Washington  had  predicted  that  with  "all  the  cranks  in 
America"  joining  in  the  Cleveland  convention,  the  writing  of 
a  platform  that  would  not  tear  the  infant  party  limb  from  limb 
in  the  hour  of  its  birth  would  be  a  practical  impossibility. 
Indeed,  when  I  faced  the  crowd  of  intense  faces  in  the  com- 
mittee room  and  glanced  at  the  huge  piles  of  resolutions  that 
lay  upon  the  table,  I  was  appalled  at  the  task  of  reconciling 
the  opinions  of  that  polyglot  convention  in  a  document  of 
reasonable  length  or  consistency. 

Somehow,  the  well-mixed,  sensible  committee  did  the  job, 
and  the  shortest  platform  ever  adopted  by  a  similar  convention 
was  reported  on  time  and  approved  without  debate.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  a  quiet  smile  as  I  quote  a  few  phrases  out 
of  several,  which  were  clipped  from  my  still-born  draft  of  a 
"keynote  speech"  and  written  into  the  platform  that  was  un- 
animously adopted: 

Under  the  principle  of  ruthless  individualism  and  competition, 
that  government  is  deemed  best  which  offers  to  the  few  the  great- 
est chance  of  individual  gain. 

Under  the  progressive  principle  of  cooperation,  that  government 
is  deemed  best  which  offers  to  the  many  the  highest  level  of 
average  happiness  and  well-being. 

•  It  is  our  faith  that  class  gains  are  temporary  delusions  and  that 
eternal  laws  of  compensation  make  every  man  his  brother's  keeper. 

In  that  faith  we  present  our  program  of  public  service. 

The  nation  may  grow  rich  in  the  vision  of  greed.  The  nation 
will  grow  great  in  the  vision  of  service. 

Having  served  as  an  official  expounder  of  the  Progressivism 
of  1912,  1916  and  1924,  I  venture  the  observation  that  through- 
out this  period  the  progressive  forces  in  American  political  life 
had  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  where  they  were  going.  With  a 
more  successful  leadership  they  would  have  been  greatly  shocked 
to  find  themselves  marching  into  their  mist-hidden  promised 
land.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  shouted  for  "social 
justice"  in  1912,  or  for  the  "vision  of  service"  in  1924  was 
prepared  to  limit  himself  to  a  socially  just  reward  or  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  service.  And  those  wage-earners  who  were 
accepting  less  than  "social  justice"  and  who  were  involuntarily 
serving  their  fellow-men — those  for  whom  Progressivism  should 
mean  a  better  daily  life,  instead  of  merely  a  mental  satisfaction 
— they  mostly  voted  the  Republican  and  Democratic  tickets. 
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112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Boys'  worker,  unmarried,  fall 
1929.  Must  have  had  experience.  Denison  House, 
93  Tyler  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker  in  progressive 
mid-western  city  of  65,000.  State  qualifications, 
experience,  and  salary  expected.  6403  SURVEY. 


KINDERGARTNER  for  Settlement  Day  Nurs- 
ery, beginning  September.  Attractive  room  avail- 
able if  residence  is  desired.  6395  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Family  case  worker,  with  training 
and  experience  to  serve  as  executive  of  district 
State  qualifications.  6404  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Registered  nurse  with  institutional 
experience,  who  enjoys  work  of  a  Housemother 
character  with  boys.  She  must  be  refined  and 
successful.  Year  round  position  with  high  class 
sehovl  and  camp.  Apply,  giving  references,  salary 
expected,  etc.,  6405  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Experienced  club  and  class  worker 
in    Jewish    Settlement    in   East.     6397    SURV»Y. 


WANTED:  Social  service  worker  to  head 
social  service  department  of  large  hospital  which 
is  affiliated  with  class  A  medical  school;  staff  of 
five  social  service  workers;  dispensary  averages 
300  patients  daily;  position  requires  some  one 
of  maturity,  education  and  experience;  $150-$200 
a  month ;  maintenance  included.  Medical  Bureau, 
Pittsfield  Building,  Chicago. 


MEN     WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  adrancine  in  the  field  of 
institution  and  social  work  are  wanted  as 
students  in  The  National  Training  School  for 
Institution  Executives  and  Other  Workers.  See 
classified  Ad  on  Page  431. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  place  as  re- 
ligious education  director,  experienced  as  pastor. 
6396  SURVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL    AND    WELFARE    SERVICE 

Patronage  of  this  Department  of 
THE    WILLIS    HAWLEY    EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications    and    Correspondence    to    OLIVE    P.     HAWLEY,    Director 
32  Court  St.,    Brooklyn,   N.  Y.  Phones:    Triangle    0447-J 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the   right  person  takes  experience  and   a  fine  judgment  of  per- 
sonalities.    We   are   qualified  to  do   the   preliminary   selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare    and    Religious    Organizations    with    executive 
secretaries,  club  and  recreation  leaders,  psychiatric  social  workers,  public  health 
nurses,  church  secretaries,  and  other   personnel. 

For  Institutions:  superintendents  and  assistants,  children's  supervisors,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospitals:  superintendents,  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
technicians,  occupational  therapists,  historians,  and  office  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.   HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East   Forty-second    Street 
New   York,    N.    Y. 

Our  service  to  employers  is  without  charge 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland  6000 


PHYSICIAN,  married,  Urge  experience  social 
service,  tuberculosis,  and  public  health  work  in 
United  States  and  abroad,  desires  position  with 
social  or  other  organizations  in  the  South  or 
Southwest  where  above  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience would  be  of  value.  6388  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE,  married.  Superintendent  of 
mens'  industrial  institutions  for  sixteen  years. 
Capable,  efficient,  now  employed.  Desires  change. 
6389  SURVEY. 


EDUCATIONAL  SUPERVISOR,  with  teach- 
ing  experience,  ten  years  in  social  case  work 
agency,  will  be  available  soon.  6409  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  well  trained,  with 
eight  years  experience  in  directing  case  work, 
desires  connection  in  progressive  agency.  6412 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  35,  college  and  university 
trained  fifteen  years  experience,  (nine  as  super- 
intendent of  Jewish  Orphanage)  desires  similar 
position.  Wife  able  social  worker.  6394  SURVEY. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  EXECUTIVE,  college 
woman,  registered  nurse  especially  equipped  to 
handle  child  health  and  behavior  problems  in 
children,  desires  community  or  health  center 
work.  6401  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER — young  woman,  experi- 
enced in  Medical  Social  Work,  Placing  and 
Follow-up,  desires  to  change  position.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  preferred,  others  considered. 
College,  School  of  Social  Work  training.  6408 
SURVEY. 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College 

1 1  East  44th  Street 
New  York   City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of    Chicago    School    of    Civics   and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


CHICAGO   COLLEGIATE 
BUREAU    OF    OCCUPATIONS 

A    non-profit   organization    sponsored    by 

University    Alumnae    Clubs    in   Chicago 

Vocational    Information    &    Placement 

Social   Service — Scientific — Home  Economics 

Business 

Well  qualified  women,  with  and  without 
experience  come  to  us  from  all  over  the 
country  for  new  positions. 

Service  to  Employer  and  Employee 
MRS.    MARGUERITE    HEWITT    MCDANIEI* 

Managing   Director 
5    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    Illinois 


WORKERS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Trained,  experienced  family  case 
worker  for  progressive  Southern  Pennsylvania 
Community  of  65,000.  Salary  $1400.  Good  op- 
portunity. Apply  6378  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

BOYS'  WORKER:  Superintendent  of  boys' 
work,  with  fourteen  years  experience  in  a  large 
Settlement  House  in  New  York  City,  would  like 
to  make  a  change.  Available  in  September. 
6409  SURVEY. 

MATRON,  employed,  wishes  to  change  her 
positron.  Love  for  old  folks  makes  her  want 
Superintendency  Old  Folks  Home.  6410  SURVEY. 


TYPING  MANUSCRIPTS 

Excellently     typewritten     manu- 
scripts.     Special      summer      ratei. 
PAULINE   RESNIKOFF 

1400  BROADWAY  (38th) 
Wisconsin   1777.  New   York  City 


HOME-MAKING 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Ii  a  30-pp.  ill.   handbook — it's  TREE.     Home-studj 

Domestic    Science    courses,    for    teaching,    institution 

management,   etc.,    and  for  home   making   •ffldvnar. 

An.   S.hool  of   Home   Economics,  949  E.  98th  St..  Chicago 
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APARTMENTS  FOR  RENT 


Convenient  Place  to  Live 

Why  spend  so  much  time  in  the  sub- 
ays?    Come    and    look    at    our    modern 
slevator  apartment   building,   located   at 

218  West  21st  Street 

Newly  decorated  suites;  tastefully  fur- 
nished. Maid  and  linen  service  included. 
donthly  or  weekly  arrangement. 

eatals      $Cfk   per  month  for 
,  low  as   ^OVJ       2  ROOMS 

Also    single    room,    furnished,    $25    per 
nth.  Phone  Watkins  0755. 


Estate 


VERMONT 


•"our  lots,  aggregating  60'  x  300'  on  Mississippi, 
electric  to  Minneapolis.     Also  1  6-10  A  wood- 
Hennipin    Co.,    near    lake.     Also :    Forever- 
^    to     quarry     land     in     Vermont,     including 
ory  site,  water,  and  right  of  way,  near  R.  R. 
A.   A.    FLAGG,    156    Ferguson    Avenue 
Burlington,  Vt.      Tel.:  1122R 


FOR    SALE    OR    RENT 


COLONIAL   PROPERTY 
Temple,  N.  H. 

House  and  ell  of  nine  rooms,  original  fire- 
places and  paneling.  100  acres  of  land 
partly  wooded,  sightly  location,  secluded, 
but  fire  minutes'  drive  from  state  thorough- 
fare; six  miles  from  McDowell  Colony, 
Peterboro. 

CLARA  WHEELER 

144  SOUTH  WILLAKD  STREET 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 


TOURS 


CLERGYMAN  AND  WIFE,  traveling  with 
on  and  daughter  will  receive  other  young  people 
for  two  months  European  tour.  Write  6383 
SO*VXY. 


PAMPHLETS 


1  CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc..  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies; 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

T«AININC     FOR     LEADERSHIP,    A     Practical     Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience. 
Philip    L.     Seman,    Jewish    People's    Institute, 
3500   Douglas   Blvd.,    Chicago,   Illinois.      Single 
Copy   $.50. 


PERIODICALS 

TH«  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

M»»TAI,  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

RESEARCH:   We  a9sist  !n  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
rice.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Social  Workers 

and 

Public  Health 
Nurses 


consult    your    own    place- 
ment bureau  sponsored  by 

American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  National 

Organization  for  Public  Health 

Nursing  for  new  openings  for 

autumn. 

J04*.l'     \fa<*J i<n\oJr  C'B 

(Agcncy) 

130  EAST  22nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAGE, 

furnished  for  six.  Two  miles  from  lake 
iports.  Rent  $40  a  month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 
Agencies,   Indianapolis. 

NEW  YORK 

"HEART'S  DESIRE  CAMP" 
Adirondack  Mountain* 

Furnished  cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  open  fireplace, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric  lights.  $275 
for  season.  Central  for  touring.  A  quiet  place 
to  rest.  ALMON  WARD,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


CAMP 

CAMP,  fully  equipped,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  pavillion,  tents;  near  Ramapo  Mountains, 
commuting  distance  New  York,  for  sale,  or  rent 
to  small  group  or  club.  Reasonable.  Pomona 
Heights  Estates,  51  Chambers  Street; 
Tel.  Worth  1321. 


RESORTS 

REST   IN   NEW   ENGLAND 
For   Rent 

FURNISHED  FARM  HOUSE,  50  acres 
wooded  hills  and  meadows  on  Holland  Pond, 
Massachusetts.  Fishing,  canoeing,  swimming. 
Rent  $75  a  month. 

A.   W.   HITCHCOCK 
133  Hawthorne  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

REST  IN  ENGLAND 

Medieval  moated  farm;  simple  living; 
mild  plumbing;  ample  conversation,  and 
no  sightseeing  (unleii  deiired)  $20  weekly 
inclusive. 

Miss   Balfour,    New    Bells,    Haughley 

Suffolk,  England 


Thousands  are  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  Summer 
vacation. 

To  those  interested  in  the  highly 
specialized  field  of  child  caring  in- 
stitutions, The  National  Training 
School  offers  a  special  Six  Week 
Institute,  July  9th  to  August  soth, 
1929. 

Round  Table  Discus- 
sions and  Seminars  led 
by  national  authorities. 
Spring  Quarter  now  la 
session  In  cooperation 
with  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

For    further    information   write  to : 

LEON.  C.  FAULKNER 

Managing  Director 

or 

LEONARD  W.  MAYO 
Dean 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 

Dobbs   Ferry,   New    York 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheapir 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  tstimate   OH  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing   & 
Mailing    Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 
Lackawanna    1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


Mul,itr.phin8|  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I  "•»''»« 

Typewriting     '  "  |       Addresaint 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  THE  HOME 


radley,   famous  expert, 
hown  just  how  to  make  home  cook- 
cake  -  making,    candy  -  making 

*  -^  /^^^^-    -*^  Kive  big  proBta  <   How  to  cater,  run 

/    \\W        ^TprofiUble    TEA    ROOMS,   Motor  Inn.,'  Cafeter- 
*»••    J^lmm.  etc..— over  51  W»y.  to  M.ke  Money,  in  your 
own    buime.jt   or    cood    poettioni.      Writ*    today    for 
aiufc     booklet.    "Cookint     for    Profit."    if.    FREE. 
Amerleu   School  cf  Horn*   Economlc«,  871  E.  &Bth  St.,  Chleft|o 


SERVICE  TAILORING 

Well-known  for  beautiful  cleaning  and  artistic 
dyeing.  Garments  neatly  pressed.  Phone  and 
mail  orders  promptly  attended  to.  A  little 
cheaper — a  little  better.  10V  reduction  will 
be  allowed  by  presenting  this  advertisement. 
Service  Tailoring  Co.,  69  West  10th  Street, 
Algonquin  5347. 
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PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

CIVIC    NATIONAL,    INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN  GENETIC  ASSOCIATION, 

INC. —  306  Victor  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  "To  promote  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  concerning  Heredity".  Publishes 
monthly  Journal  of  Hendity,  which  gives 
announcements  and  discussions  of  recent  dis- 
coveries regarding  heredity — with  ample  illus- 
trations. Membership  composed  of  research 
geneticists  and  leaders  in  many  fields,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  etc.  The 
Association  is  anxious  to  learn  of  cases  of 
identical  twins  reared  apart,  which  give 
unique  opportunities  to  study  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  environment.  Membership  dues  $3.00 
per  year. — Sample  copy  of  Journal  of  Heredi- 
ty and  circular  illustrating  heritable  charac- 
ters sent  on  request. 


ART   EXTENSION   SOCIETY,   INC.— 

Lois  Sue  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Purpose, — to  extend  the  interest  in, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  Fine  Arts,  especially 
by  means  of  prints,  lantern  slides,  traveling 
exhibitions,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  489  Palmer  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
6*.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  condi- 
tions through  conference,  cooperation,  and 
popular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Nor- 
man Thomas,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


THE        NATIONAL        CONSUMERS' 

LEAGUE  is  an  educational  movement  founded 
in  May,  1899,  to  awaken  consumers'  interest 
in  their  responsibility  for  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  made  and  distributed.  The 
joint  candy  white  list  is  the  most  recent  de- 
velopment. Dr.  John  R.  Commons,  president; 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary;  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF  WAR  — 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, 532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Aims  to  stimulate  the 
movement  against  war  and  to  increase 
the  coordination  of  peace  forces.  It 
stands  for  progressive  world  organiza- 
tion, worldwide  reduction  of  armamentj 
by  international  agreement  to  police 
status,  and  worldwide  education  for 
peace.  Subscription  to  "News  Bulle- 
tin", 50  cts.  a  year.  List  of  publications 
free. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE 
UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president ;  Mis« 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  311 
South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Standi 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information 
given. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS 

I*  a  volunteer  group  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  members 
engaged  in  work  for  child  welfare.  The  objectives  are 
first:  To  promote  child  welfare  in  home,  school,  church, 
and  community,  to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life,  and 
to  secure  more  adequate  laws  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  women  and  children;  second,  to  bring  Into  closer  rela- 
tion the  home  and  school,  that  parents  and  teachers  may 
cooperate  intelligently  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and 
to  develop  between  educate' s  and  the  general  public, 
such  united  efforts  as  will  secure  for  every  child  the 
highest  advantages  In  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  education. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  National  Congress  has  con- 
ducted the  Summer  Round-Up  campaign  to  send  into 
the  first  grade  of  school  in  September  children  one  hun- 
dred percent  free  from  remediable  defects.  It  has  spon- 
sored better  movie  and  safety  campaigns  and  projects  for 
the  development  of  rural  parent-teacher  associations. 

The  National  Congress  at  Its  1928  convention  adopted  as 
its  permanent  platform  the  "Seven  Objectives  In  Educa- 
tion": Health;  worthy  home  membership;  mastery  of  1N« 
tools,  technique,  and  spirit  of  learning;  vocational  and 
economic  effectiveness;  faithful  citizenship;  wise  use  of 
leisure,  and  ethical  character.  The  headquarters  are 
located  at  1201  Sixteenth  Street  Northwest,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


EAST-WEST  MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Oriental 
subjects.  Many  famous  writers  of  East  and  West.  Articles  on 
the  non-sectarian  spiritual  message  of  India,  and  the  three-fold 
development  of  man's  body,  mind  and  soul.  Practical  metaphysics 
and  psychology  simply  presented. 

A   free    sample   copy   of    EAST-WEST   will    be   mailed 
if     10c      is     sent     to      cover     postage      and      handling 

"YOGODA" 

a  70-page  descriptive  booklet  outlining  the  system  and  practical 
technique  for  physical  development,  health,  concentration  and 
spiritual  growth,  taught  by  Swami  Yogananda  of  India,  and 
endorsed  by  Amelia  Galli-  Curci,  Luther  Burbank,  Vladimir 
Rosing,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American  students. 

Send    10    for    descriptive    booklet    "Yogoda" 
EAST-WEST,   Dept.   F 

3880    SAN    RAFAEL    AVE.,    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 


COLORADO 


ARTS  SPORTS  HEALTH 

Perry-Mansfield  Mountain    Camp    (or    Business   and 

Professional    Women 

Steamboat   Springs,   Colorado 
Special    Rates,    Short    Courses,   July   and    August 

Sports:  Horseback  riding,  Tennis,  Swimming.  Arts:  Dancing,  Dra- 
matics, Sculpture.  Rhythmics,  Relaxation,  Music,  Diction,  Posture 
and  Weight  Correctives,  Sun  baths  and  Rest. 

Individual    Schedules,    Private    or    Group    Lessons. 
Booklet,    10  Mitchell   Place,   New  York   City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESKAKCB  I 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Analytic  Index  to  This  Number 


July  1,  1929 

Child  Welfare: 

Pages  395,  396,  410 

Crime  Investigation  : 
Page    399 

Family  Welfare: 

Pages   402,   410 

Industrial  Conditions: 

Page  402 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources : 

Page  389 

The  Community: 

Pages    387,    396,    399,   410 

Motives  and  Ideals : 

Pages    389,    395,    396,   404,   412 

Political  History: 

Page  404 
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Cancer— Ostriches 


HE  old  notion  that  ostriches  have  the  habit  of 
ding  their  heads  in  the  sand  in  tiine  of  danger 

has  been  disproved  again  and  again.  J^everthe- 
less  the  expression  "hiding  hi*  head  in  the  sand  li\e 
an  ostrich"  aptly  describes  the  man  who  see\s  to 
avoid  danger  by  refusing  to  recognize  it  when  it  comes. 


EACH  year  thousands  of  people  die  of  cancer— 
needlessly — because  they  accept  as  true  some 
of  the  mistaken  beliefs  about  this  disease. 

NO.  i — That  every  case  of  cancer  is  hopeless.  It 
is  not. 

NO.  2 — That  cancer  should  be  concealed  because 
it  results  from  a  blood  taint  and  is  disgraceful. 
It  is  not. 


IIII.   M.  I.  I.  CO. 


and  X'rays  or  radium  saves  lives  that  would  other' 
wise  be  lost.  But  with  all  their  skill  and  with  their 
splendid  records  of  success,  the  best  doctors  in  the 


rp,  world  are  powerless  unless  their  aid  is  sought  in 

O.  3—  1  hat  nature  can  conquer  a  malignant  cancer    t- 


unaided.    It  can  not. 

NO.  4 — That  cancer  can  be  cured  with  medicine, 
with  a  serum  or  with  some  secret  procedure.  It 
can  not. 

Many  cancer  patients  are  neglected  or 
avoided  because  of  the  mistaken  belief  that 
cancer  is  contagious.  It  is  not. 

J 

Be  on  Watch  for  First  Signs 
of  Cancer 

Be  suspicious  of  all  abnormal  lumps  or  swell' 
ings  or  sores  that  refuse  to  heal,  or  unusual 
discharges  from  any  part  of  the  body.  Do 
not  neglect  any  strange  growth.  Look  out 
for  moles,  old  scars,  birthmarks  or  warts  that 
change  in  shape,  appearance  or  si?e. 

If  you  have  jagged  or  broken  teeth,  have 
them  smoothed  off  or  removed.  Continued 
irritation  of  the  tongue  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body  is  often  the  beginning  of  cancer 
trouble. 

In  its  early  stages,  various  kinds  of  cancer 
yield  to  skilful  use  of  surgery,  radium  or 
x-rays.  Frequently  a  combination  of  surgery 


Beware  of  Plausible  Quacks 


111 
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Because  cancer  is  usually  spoken  of  furtively  or 
in  confidence,  and  because  its  nature  and  origir 
are  largely  shrouded  in  mystery,  quacks  and 
"\       crooked  institutions  reap  a  cruel  harvest. 
They  prey  upon  the  fear  and  ignorance  of 
those  who  do  not  know  the  facts  concerning 
cancer.    They  are  often  successful  in  making, 
people  believe  that  they  have  cancer  when 
they  have  not.    Later,  with  a  great  flourish, 
they  boast  of  their  "cures". 

Gratefully  the  patients  of  the  fakers,  first 
thoroughly  alarmed,  later  entirely  reassured, 
are  glad  to  sign  testimonials  with  which  ne\ 
victims  are  trapped.  Beware  of  those  whc 
advertise  cancer  cures. 

An  annual  physical  examination  by  your 
family  physician,  or  the  expert  to  whom  he 
sends  you,  may  be  the  means  of  detecting 
cancer  in  its  early  stages.  Do  not  neglect  it. 

Send  for  the  Metropolitan's  booklet,  "A 
Message  of  Hope".  Address  Booklet  De- 
partment,  7  S  9 ,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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The  Gist  of  It 

IN  the   editor's  note  accompanying  the   report  of  the 
New    York    Regional    Plan,    page    435,    there    was 
a  phrase  reading,  "THOMAS  ADAMS,  the  distinguished 
Scotch   city   planner,"    which    Mr.    Adams   carefully 
deleted  in  proof.   It  is  hereby  restored  in  a  column  which 
he  will  not  see  until  after  it  has  been  printed.    Yankee 
editors  can  be   as  stubborn  as   Scotchmen!    Mr.   Adams 
has  spent  his  life  in  city  planning  and  laying  out  garden 
cities,  from  Letchworth  on,  in  Scotland,  England,  Canada 
and  the  United  States.    He  has  been  a  resident  of  New 
York  City  since  the  Regional  Plan  got  under  way   and 
it  is  good  news  he  will   return  in  the  fall   after  a  holi- 
day abroad. 

THE  study  of  stenographers  and  other  business  girls 
reported  by  RUTH  SHONLE  CAVAN  on  page  438,  spon- 
sored by  the  Religious  Education  Association  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  will  be  published  almost  immediately  by  the 
R.E.A.  under  the  title,  Business  Girls:  A  Study  of  Their 
Interests  and  Problems.  Mrs.  Cavan  is  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  doing  chiefly  editorial  work, 
a  former  resident  of  Hull-House,  and  the  wife  of  the 
professor  of  education  at  Rockford  College. 

HOW  OHIO  took  social  work  to  the  people  on  whom 
the  ultimate  responsibility  rests  is  told  on  page  443 
by  BEATRICE  MINNICH,  field  representative  of  the  division 
of  charities  of  the  Ohio  State  Conference  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, who  was  responsible  for  organizing  and  develop- 
ing the  thirty-nine  district  child  welfare  conferences  held 
in  1928  and  1929. 

AMELIA  SEARS,  who   reviews  on  page  445  the  new 
Magna  Carta  of  social  case  work  formulated  in  the 
Milford    Conference    report    published   by   the    American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  is  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 


HOW  the  hospital  is  gearing  its  services  not  only  into 
its  own  community,  but  into  the  practice  and  ex- 
perience of  medical  care  the  world  over  is  told  on 
page  447  by  DR.  RENE  SAND,  secretary  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  first  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  Paris  last  summer  and  has  been  president  of  the 
first  International  Hospital  Congress  recently  held  at 
Atlantic  City. 

ON  page  448  LUCILE  EAVES,  director  of  the  research 
department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Boston,  concludes  the  story  of  the  re- 
markable studies  of  that  city  in  chronic  illness,  parts  of 
which  were  published  in  The  Survey  of  March  15  and 
May  15. 

\A  RS.  P.  H.  VALENTINE,  executive  director  of  Smith 
Memorial  Playgrounds  and  Playhouses  of  Phila- 
delphia, tells  how  the  children  who  enjoy  the  facilities 
of  these  playgrounds  have  themselves  invented  a  new 
type  of  recreation,  as  fascinating  to  the  youngsters  as  it 
is  instructive.  Page  451. 

HOW  the  community  may  be  dramatized  and  thereby 
make  its  members  conscious  of  their  common  interests, 
is  told  by  ARTHUR  A.  GUILD,  director  of  the  Community 
Chest  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  his  description  of  Ad- 
venture Days  recently  staged  in  that  historic  old  city. 
Page  452. 

T>R.  S.  JAMES  HERMAN,  who  describes  California's 
•^-  experiment  in  housing  for  World  War  veterans,  is 
executive  director  of  the  Michigan  Housing  Association. 
Page  453. 

•JEIGH  MITCHELL  HODGES  is  publicity  director  of 
*••'  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  J. 
Prentice  Murphy  is  executive  secretary.  For  many  years 
he  has  also  conducted  a  newspaper  column — The  Op- 
timist— formerly  for  The  Philadelphia  North  American 
and  recently  for  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
Page  457. 
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21  Million  New  Yorkers 


By  THOMAS  ADAMS 


WHEN  we  look  back  over  the  less  than  thirty 
years  of  this  century  we  may  well  be  amazed 
at  the  vast   changes   and   the   enormous  ex- 
penditures which  have  been  necessary  to  meet 
them.    To  mention  only  a  few  will  show  the 
astounding  power  of  New  York  to  re-form   and   re-create 
itself ;  and  will  give  us  the  background  of  the  great  com- 
munity of  twenty-one  million  souls  which  the  Regional  Plan 
of   New  York  envisages  by  the  year    1965 — a  community 
occupying  twenty-two  counties  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  City  Hall, 
Manhattan;  an  area  of  5,528  square  miles,  running  from 
the  sandy  ocean  beaches  to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 
Now  471   separate  communities;  then  one  region. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  is  a  short  period  in  the  life  of 
a  city,  and  yet  it  is  long  enough  to  witness  a  complete  re- 
formation in  its  growth.  The  significance  of  the  changes 
is  more  in  their  effect  on  growth  and  distribution  of  industry 
and  population  than  in  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  oc- 
curred. A  complete  record  of  the  major  enterprises  of  a 
quarter  century  within  this  region  alone  would  fill  a  volume. 
Their  cost,  if  added,  would  prove  almost  as  startling  as  any 
estimate  that  might  now  be  made  as  to  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  projects  put  forward  in  the  Graphic  Plan.  I  can 
make  only  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  outstanding  de- 
velopments. 

In  the  general  field  of  railroad  transportation,  changes  in 
the  city  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  have  included 
351  miles  of  electrified  operation  in  the  region.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Terminal  was  opened  in  1910  and  the  new  Grand 
Central  Terminal  in  1913.  The  first  rapid  transit  subway 
line  in  New  York  City  was  not  opened  until  1904,  and  the 
Hudson  and  Manhattan  Tubes  in  1908.  The  Manhattan 
and  Queensboro  Bridges  were  both  completed  in  1909. 

Highway  improvements  prior  to  1900  were  primitive  and 
few  in  number.  Asphaltic  and  cement  surfaces  are  inventions 
of  this  century,  and  so  is  the  development  of  the  motor  car. 
In  1902  there  were  1,793  miles  of  paved  streets  in  the  City 


of  New  York.  At  the  beginning  of  1929  there  were  2,35< 
miles  paved;  yet  there  were  still  1,939  miles  of  unpavei 
streets.  Riverside  Drive  was  extended  north  of  1 35th  Stree 
as  recently  as  1909.  The  Grand  Concourse  in  The  Bron: 
was  not  opened  until  1909  and  the  Bronx  Parkway  finishet 
in  1923.  The  Westchester  parkway  system  is  the  result  o 
less  than  ten  years  of  work.  In  1911  and  later  it  was  possibli 
to  close  Fifth  Avenue  on  a  week-day  for  a  Marathon  rao 
without  serious  interference  with  traffic!  The  Hollam 
vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River  has  been  opei 
only  two  years  and  the  first  new  bridge  connecting  Manhat 
tan  and  New  Jersey  was  begun  in  1927.  Two  bridges  wen 
completed  and  a  third  was  started  in  1928  between  Stater 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  The  first  great  highway  with  sepa 
rated  grades  is  now  being  constructed  from  the  Hollanc 
Tunnel  to  beyond  Newark. 

In  ten  years  about  22  landing  fields  for  air  transportatior 
have  been  constructed  in  the  region.  New  York  City's  firs! 
municipal  airport,  Floyd  Bennett  Field  at  Barren  Island  ir 
Brooklyn,  was  started  in  1928.  Mapping  of  land  by  aerial 
photography  has  achieved  its  present  standard  only  withir 
the  last  five  years. 

THE  steel  frame  structure  and  the  elevator  are  alsc 
twentieth  century  inventions ;  skyscrapers  are  as  modern 
as  the  motor  car.  Their  influence  has  only  begun  to  be  felt. 
What  effect  they  have  had  is  small  compared  to  what  may 
be  expected.  In  1902  there  were  only  184  buildings  of  ten 
stories  or  more  in  Manhattan  south  of  65th  Street;  by  1925 
this  number  had  increased  to  935.  In  all  of  Manhattan  there 
were  in  1924  a  total  of  1,686  buildings  of  ten  or  more 
stories.  Each  year  since  has  added  many  to  the  number. 

As  recently  as  1921  there  were  only  53,071  acres  of  parks 
in  the  region  as  compared  with  over  90,000  acres  today. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  is  impossible  even  to  list  the 
precise  proposals  of  the  Graphic  Plan.  Indeed,  at  the  pres- 
entation of  the  plan,  George  McAneny  pointed  out  that  it 
would  require  eight  hours  of  speech  if  he  were  to  give 
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AFTER  seven  years  of  expert  work  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1,000,000  appropriated  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs  made  public  a  report  of  one-half  of 
its  plan  on  May  27 — the  part  having  to  do  with  means 
of  communication  and  the  uses  of  land.  This  it  calls 
the  Graphic  Plan,  the  horizontal  aspects  of  regional 
planning.  At  a  second  meeting  in  the  fall  it  will  report 
on  individual  buildings,  the  vertical  aspects.  The 
whole  will  be  brought  out  in  two  elaborate  volumes 
under  the  titles,  The  Graphic  Plan,  and  The  Building 
of  the  City,  published  by  the  Committee  on  Regional 
Plan,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York,  at  $25.  A  smaller, 
popular  volume  written  by  R.  L.  Duff  us,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Harper's,  probably  at  $3. 

The  Regional  Plan  has  been  in  charge  of  Thomas 
Adams  with  a  staff  of  planners,  engineers,  architects, 
who  have  done  a  creative  as  well  as  a  practical  job.  It 
is  on  a  magnificent  scale,  covering  the  homes  and  work- 
shops, the  commerce,  transportation  and  recreation  of 
more  people  than  live  in  any  state  except  New  York, 
or  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Survey 
here  presents  a  brief  report  of  the  Graphic  Plan  by 
Mr.  Adams,  covering  in  particular  the  background  of 
mechanical  invention  and  the  aspects  of  ideal  as  con- 
trasted with  practicable  planning.  Illustrated  articles 
on  the  complete  plan  and  its  significance  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  will  be  brought  out  in  a  fall  number. 
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a  one-minute  description 
of  each  of  the  471  pro- 
posals. I  can  only  bring 
out  some  of  the  major 
features  of  the  proposals 
which  must  first  be  con- 
sidered. 

Development  of  the 
present  Port  of  New 
York,  including  both  the 
New  York  and  the  New 
Jersey  shores,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  planning  of 
the  region,  and  the  com- 
prehensive plans  pre- 
pared for  its  extension 
should  be  amplified, 
adopted  and  carried  out. 
The  plan  includes  ex- 
tensions of  railroads  and 
rapid  transit  lines  so  as 
to  indicate  the  possibili- 
ties in  regard  to  these 
main  features  of  trans- 
portation and  thereby  to 
enable  proper  considera- 
tion to  be  given  to  the 
relation  of  these  fea- 
tures to  the  planning 
of  highways  and  land 
uses,  and  vice  versa. 

A  proper  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  should 
provide  for  electrification  of  trunk  lines,  unification  of  their 
management,  creation  and  operation  of  belt  lines.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  suburban  rapid  transit  should  be  considered  in- 
dependently of  trunk  railroad  facilities,  and  it  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  there  is  probably  the  greatest  demand  for  new 
facilities.  The  suburban  rapid  transit  system  should  be  plan- 
ned in  harmony  with  the  other  features  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  physical  growth.  One  of  the  main  needs  of  the 
region  is  the  construction  of  a  metropolitan  railroad,  rapid 
transit  and  highway  loop.  Such  a  loop  should  make  an  at- 
tractive corridor,  providing  in  some  places  for  adjoining 
residential  areas,  and  in  others  for  industry  and  business. 
Comprehensive  treatment  of  the  highway  system  is  neces- 
sary because  highways  come  under  the  direct  control  of 
municipal  authorities  and  are  involved  with  all  questions 
connected  with  utilization  of  land.  An  important  feature  of 
the  plan  is  that  it  includes  a  great  many  highway  proposals 
already  adopted  by  official  bodies,  and  greatly  adds  to  the 
value  of  these  proposals  by  classifying  them  and  co-ordinat- 
ing them  in  a  complete  system.  The  proposals  shown  for 
marginal  ways  along  the  edges  of  Manhattan  and  elsewhere 
are  of  primary  importance.  The  plan  shows  certain  lines 
of  approach  by  highway  to  the  lySth  Street  Bridge  and  to 
the  positions  proposed  for  other  new  bridges  and  tunnels. 
It  is  urgently  necessary  that  these  be  dealt  with  on  com- 
prehensive lines. 

The  Graphic  Plan,  while  indicating  the  adaptability  of 
land  for  different  uses,  does  not  specify  precise  boundaries 
and  does  not  deal  with  the  problems  of  heights,  densities  and 
area  of  occupancy  of  building.  These  are  matters  which  do 
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not  lend  themselves  to 
being  placed  on  a  map 
but  are  dealt  with  in 
Plan  Volume  II,  to  be 
published  in  the  fall. 

It   is   of   vital   impor- 
tance for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  communties 
in    the    region    that    the 
utmost    should   be    done 
to    promote    more    spa- 
ciousness in  all  new  de- 
velopments and   to  con- 
serve   as    many    private 
open   spaces   as  possible. 
In  particular  it  is  desir- 
able  to  discourage   con- 
version  of  golf  courses, 
or  large  acreage  residen- 
tial    properties,     into 
building      developments, 
in    those    places    where 
there    is    already    other 
land     that     is     better 
adapted    to    subdivision. 
The    Graphic    Plan 
has    been    prepared    on 
the    basis   that   adminis- 
trative  as   well    as   eco- 
nomic   and     physical 
changes    are    inevitable, 
and  that  there  are  enor- 
mous new  developments  in  prospect  in  the  future  which  may 
either  create  new  evils  or,  by  well-conceived  planning,  both 
prevent  new  evils  and  arrest  those  with  which  communities 
are  now  confronted.    While  the  basic  plan  has  been  con- 
ceived in  an  endeavor  to  comprehend  future  needs,  it  is  con- 
ceived also  in  the  belief  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  present  lies  in  the  proper  understanding  of  what  these 
future  needs  are  likely  to  be.    The  idea  that  the  problems 
of  today  can  be  solved  without  study  of  trends  of  growth 
and  planning  for  the  future,  underlies  much  of  the  inertia 
of  the  so-called  practical  man  towards  the  planning  of  cities. 
Much  of  the  inability  to  deal  with  current  problems  is  due 
to  a  too  prevailing  unwillingness  to  look  over  them  to  what 
lies  ahead.   The  policy  that  needs  to  be  pursued  in  the  inter- 
ests of  posterity  is  the  one  that  will  most  help  the  present 
generation. 


I 


N  making  the  plan  it  has  not  been  assumed  that  the  main- 
tenance of  present  standards  of  health,  safety  and  con- 
venience will  be  satisfactory  for  the  increased  population  of 
the  future.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  a  population  of 
twenty-one  million  will  need  higher  average  standards  of 
living  conditions  and  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  proc- 
esses of  production  and  government,  than  a  population  of 
ten  million.  So  far  as  new  needs  and  desires  are  concerned, 
new  measures  will  no  doubt  be  taken  as  demands  arise,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  satisfactions.  So  far,  however,  as  future 
demands  are  occasioned  by  acceleration  of  growth  and  by 
new  inventions  as  well  as  by  the  combined  results  of  in- 
creased expansion  over  wider  areas — it  will  be  impossible 
to  introduce  measures  in  the  future  to  adequately  overcome 
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the  evils  that  will  arise  from  failure  to  lay  the  right  founda- 
tions now  in  advance  of  growth.  With  the  prospects  that 
are  in  view  it  may  be  anticipated  that  as  the  population  in- 
creases the  quality  of  artificial  environment  of  the  urban 
areas  must  be  raised. 

THE  question  of  what  is  practical  depends  as  much  on 
what  is  permissible  under  the  law  as  it  is  or  may  be  made, 
as  it  does  on  what  is  financially  feasible.  In  a  regional  plan, 
however,  we  are  more  concerned  with  what  the  law  ought 
to  permit  to  meet  conditions  as  they  are  likely  to  arise  in 
the  future  than  with  what  is  now  authorized  by  the  law. 
Such  a  plan  should  be  based  on  the  principle  stressed  by 
Edmund  Burke  on  American  Taxation:  "It  is  not  what  a 
lawyer  tells  me  I  may,  but  what  humanity,  reason  and  justice 
tell  me  I  ought  to  do."  In  the  future  the  people  will  deter- 
mine what  law  and  interpretations  of  police  power  are  fitted 
for  conditions  that  will  then  arise.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  to  base  our  expectations  of  a  broader  law  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  laid  down  in  the  existing  law  and  in  the  best 
judgments  of  the  courts.  As  a  general  principle  we  may  ac- 
cept as  sound  the  view  expressed  in  a  judgment  in  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts,  namely,  that  "the  absolute  right  of  the 
individual  must  yield  to  and  be  modified  by  corresponding 
rights  of  other  individuals  in  the  community.  The  resulting 
general  good  of  all,  or  the  public  welfare,  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  power  rests." 

ON  this  broad  basis  we  may  anticipate  that,  where  needed, 
the  law  will  be  changed  so  as  to  secure  any  reasonable 
restriction  of  the  rights  of  private  owners  or  of  one  part  of 
the  public,  or  to  modify  the  rights  of  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions in  their  mutual  relations,  so  that  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  community  will  be  obtained.  The  Regional 
Plan  must  seek  to  set  up  a  conception  of  what  is  best  for 
the  community  under  conditions  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
the  future,  and  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  future  generations  to  modify  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  above  principles.  Even  if  the  proposals  are  mis- 
taken in  their  conception  of  what  is  best,  they  should  not 
be  circumscribed  by  considerations  of  that  which  is  only 
now  practicable. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  program  that  depends  for  the 
support  needed  to  carry  it  out  on  a  more  intelligent  public 
opinion  than  now  exists,  and  yet  is  limited  in  the  ideal  it 
seeks  to  achieve  by  those  practical  considerations  that  must 
always  keep  collective  effort  from  achieving  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  artificial  growth.  Because  of  this,  the  plan 
may  fail  to  satisfy  either  the  practical  man  who  thinks  mainly 
of  the  immediate  present,  or  the  idealist  who  dreams  of  a 
perfect  future. 

Thus  the  plan  will  appear  to  some  to  be  too  idealistic  in 
its  conception  of  what  is  needed,  while  to  others  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  lacking  in  true  vision. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  planning  may  be  inspired  by  one 
of 'three  policies.  The  two  that  are  easiest  to  follow  in 
planning  for  the  future  are,  first,  that  practical  policy  which 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  concrete  and  the  present,  and 
second,  that  idealistic  policy  that  is  based  solely  on  the 
abstract  and  the  future.  Under  the  former  policy,  proposals 
are  made  to  flow  with  the  current  created  by  established 
habits  and  vested  interests;  and  under  the  second  they  are 


confined  to  what  ought  to  be,  without  regard  to  the  limit 
imposed  by  unalterable  conditions.  The  one  policy  lack 
soul,  and  the  other  policy  flesh  and  blood,  and  those  whi 
follow  them  find  planning  a  simple  exercise. 

The  third,  which  seeks  an  ideal  based  on  realities — ai 
ideal  shaped  by  the  processes  of  reason  and  not  by  the  plaj 
of  fancy — involves  the  greater  labor  but  seems  to  presen 
the  only  possibility  for  improving  conditions  of  life  anc 
society.  Such  an  ideal  in  regional  or  city  planning  has  re 
gard  to  circumstances  as  they  now  are  in  the  city,  but  it  musi 
also  be  alert  to  seize  the  opening  towards  better  things  thai 
appear  on  the  horizon  of  the  future.  An  ideal,  to  be  a  worth) 
one,  must  be  capable  of  being  expressed  in  action ;  and  il 
must  be  action  based  on  a  study  of  future  trends  and  possibili- 
ties as  well  as  of  past  events.  To  make  an  ideal  real,  we  must 
believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  also  that  it  can  be  done, 
Because  of  this,  a  plan  may  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  qualitj 
in  the  sphere  of  what  is  attainable  and  yet  of  comparatively 
poor  quality  in  the  sphere  of  what  is  desirable  in  the  abstract. 
Life  offers  ample  scope  for  achievement  within  the  realms 
of  the  practical,  and  greater  satisfaction  comes  from  conceiv- 
ing the  smaller  things  that  can  be  done  than  in  dreaming 
of  the  larger  things  that  cannot  be  done. 

ON  this  basis,  a  plan  for  an  urban  region  must  present 
a  picture  of  possibilities  within  the  limits  of  reasonable 
anticipation  of  what  the  collective  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity will  accept  and  promote.  This  raises  as  a  final  issue 
the  importance  of  education  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
their  responsibilities  in  civic  affairs. 

The  success  of  any  plan  depends  on  education — the  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  bad  conditions,  and  of  the  need  of  exercising 
foresight  by  planning  for  the  future ;  the  development,  too, 
of  civic  pride  and  a  desire  to  make  the  city  a  place  where 
natural  and  structural  beauty  are  cherished  and  protected 
from  destruction. 

People  take  pride  in  local  places  within  the  city,  and  in 
many  cases  the  unit  for  social  und  civic  endeavor  is  a  street 
rather  than  a  district.  Neighborhood  unity  is  a  good  thing, 
but  the  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  it  depends  on  quali- 
ties of  environment  and  facilities  for  communication  that 
can  only  be  secured  by  working  through  and  with  the  whole 
city  or  region. 

THE  causes  of  bad  conditions  concerning  which  public 
opinion  most  needs  to  be  educated  are  the  recent  or 
present-day  causes,  rather  than  those  that  would  have  to  be 
sought  in  our  long-past  history.  Indifference  to  the  dangers 
which  the  hour  is  breeding  is  usually  the  culpable  element  that 
makes  trouble  for  the  next  decade.  Modern  inventions  which 
have  been  popularized  within  the  last  thirty  years  have 
altered  city  living  conditions  greatly  and  will  modify  them 
still  further.  It  is  possible  to  predict  some  of  the  approach- 
ing modifications  quite  confidently.  Some  are  to  be  looked 
forward  to  with  apprehension.  Concerning  these  the  popular 
imagination  must  be  aroused  and  instructed,  if  effective  pre- 
ventive measures  are  to  be  taken.  This  cannot  be  done  suc- 
cessfully by  the  mere  repetition  of  warnings  and  pessimistic 
prophecies.  There  must  be  a  vision  of  what  is  to  be  desired 
as  well  as  of  what  is  to  be  feared.  Ideals  worthy  of  a  proud 
community  are  necessary  to  move  the  New  York  region  to 
efforts  worthy  of  its  power. 


The  Girl  Who  Writes  Your  Letters 


By  RUTH  SHONLE  CAVAN 


IT  seems  safe  to  say  that  if  the  stenographers  and  their 
sister  clerical  workers  were  to  declare  a  strike  all  in- 
dustry and  trade  would  be  effectively  blocked  until  they 
chose   to   lift  the   strike.      Stenographers,   switchboard 
operators,  filing  clerks,  and  typists  are  usually  regarded 
as  the  insignificant   end   of  commerce,  one  step   above  the 
office  boy.     Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  detailed  office  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  these  girls.     In  Chicago,  for  instance,  90  per 
cent  of  all  stenographers  and   typists  and   almost  half  the 
bookkeepers  and  cashiers  are  women. 

A  girl  clerical  worker  belongs  to  a  large  but  very  obscure 
group.  The  stenographer  as  a  rule  enters  public  print  in 
only  three  ways:  in  the  comic  strips,  in  the  columns  of 
advice  to  the  lovelorn,  and  occasionally  in  a  front-page  story 
when  she  marries  her  rich  employer.  Otherwise  she  types 
letters  by  the  thousands  all  unnoticed.  She  does  not  become 
involved  in  strikes  for  she  only  occasionally  belongs  to  a 
union;  she  does  not  become  a  bandit  queen  or  otherwise 
flaunt  a  scandalous  life  in  the  face  of  the  startled  commu- 
nity. Similarly,  in  the  serious  literature  of  research  and  in- 
vestigation she  can  scarcely  be  found.  Her  salary  is  high 
enough  to  place  her  beyond  the  focus  of  the  social  worker's 
gaze;  she  is  not  sufficiently  group-conscious  or  proud  of  her 
occupation  to  study  herself,  as  some  professional  women's 
groups  have  done ;  she  abides  by  the  conventions  and  falls 
outside  the  pale  of  the  problem  girl.  Among  women  work- 
ers, she  represents  the  great  and  respectable  middle  class. 

What  kind  of  person  is  this  inarticulate  clerical  worker? 
Is  she  young,  old,  American,  foreign-born,  intelligent  and 
educated  or  stupid  and  untrained,  interested  in  her  work 
or  in  other  things?  In  pursuit  of  the  business  girl  and  her 
interests  and  problems,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Religious  Education  Association  recently 
completed  a  study  of  her.  At  conventions,  conferences  and 
club  meetings  she  was  given  questionnaires  and  tests;  she 
was  interviewed ;  she  discussed  herself  in  club  meetings  ; 
Y.W.C.A.  secretaries  were  asked  their  opinions  of  her. 

THE  typical  office  worker,  as  revealed  by  this  study,  is  a 
girl  in  the  early  twenties,  with  a  highschool  education 
and  stenographic  training,  who  earns  $26  a  week.  She  went 
to  work  when  she  was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  probably  secur- 
ing her  position  through  an  employment  agency  or  a  friend. 
By  the  time  she  is  twenty-two  years  old,  she  has  had  three 
or  four  positions.  Intellectually  she  ranks  above  the  aver- 
age highschool  student  and  could  easily  carry  college  work. 
Her  chief  interests  include  marriage,  travel,  more  education, 
her  own  personality,  and  increased  salary.  Her  father,  in 
all  probability,  is  a  skilled  tradesman  or  clerical  worker.  In 
the  cities,  the  chances  are  about  even  that  her  parents  are 
foreign-born.  She  herself  is  thoroughly  American  in  dress, 
speech  and  attitudes.  She  attends  church  fairly  regularly. 

This  is  the  typical  girl.  There  are  of  course  variations. 
There  is  the  untrained,  underpaid  girl.  There  is  the  college 
graduate,  in  a  semi-executive  position.  There  is  the  un- 
conventional, rebellious,  radical  wing.  There  is  the  con- 
servative wing  of  older  women. 


In  view  of  the  number  of  girl  clerical  workers,  their  uni- 
formity of  age,  interests  and  problems,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  there  is  so  little  group  consciousness  among  them.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  most  of  them  work  individually  or  in  little 
groups  of  threes  and  fours,  with  a  personal  friendship  and 
feeling  of  loyalty  for  their  employer;  or  because  most  of 
them  earn  a  living  wage  and  hence  have  no  grievance  against 
the  world;  or  because  of  a  certain  indifference  to  their  jobs 
in  view  of  a  sublime  faith  in  early  marriage.  None  of  the 
girls  interviewed  in  this  state  were  found  to  belong  to  a 
union,  nor  did  they  speak  of  the  need  of  a  union.  The 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women  includes 
many  local  clubs  of  business  women,  which  vary  in  char- 
acter as  local  "clubs  are  prone  to  do.  A  survey  of  their 
journal  and  of  a  few  clubs  indicates  that  their  members 
are  for  the  most  part  older,  well-established  business  and 
professional  women,  rather  than  the  horde  of  young-girl 
clerical  workers. 

THIS  lack  of  group  formation  on  the  part  of  the  girls 
means  that  they  exert  no  control  over  their  salaries, 
working  conditions  or  hours  of  work.  They  make  their  indi- 
vidual bargains  with  employers,  and  many  girls  are  only 
vaguely  aware  of  laws  governing  hours  of  work.  There  is 
practically  no  professional  interest  in  standards  of  training,  or 
work,  or  in  business  ethics.  In  many  ways  the  girls  who  work 
in  offices  stand  midway  between  the  poorly  educated,  low- 
salaried  factory  group  and  the  well-educated,  well-paid  pro- 
fessional women.  Factory  girls  sometimes  belong  to  a  union  ; 
professional  women  often  belong  to  a  professional  society ; 
business  girls  are  almost  unorganized. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  spend  seven  or  eight  hours 
a  day  in  an  office,  these  young  girls  are  far  more  interested 
in  the  social  activities  of  their  leisure  hours  than  in  their 
work.  They  work  because  they  "have  to."  This  general 
attitude  is  no  doubt  in  part  responsible  for  their  lack  of 
professional  interest  in  their  work.  They  expect  to  marry 
— to  work  only  a  few  years.  When  business  girls  at  several 
Y.W.C.A.  conferences  were  questioned  about  their  future 
aspirations,  86  per  cent  said  they  looked  forward  to  being 
married.  Half  of  the  girls  in  the  early  twenties  or  younger 
had  had  serious  friendships  with  men,  about  a  fourth  of 
those  questioned  were  engaged  or  had  at  the  time  of  ques- 
tioning such  serious  friendships.  Their  talk  is  of  men  and 
dates. 

This  interest  in  marriage  is  legitimate  in  the  early  twen- 
ties. In  conflicts,  however,  with  a  certain  dormant  interest 
in  business  which  becomes  more  dominant  as  the  years  go  by, 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  do  not  marry.  It  causes  employers 
to  regard  them  as  transients.  It  raises  a  serious  problem  in 
city  churches,  clubs,  and  girls'  organizations  concerning  how 
to  place  girls  of  this  group  in  contact  with  eligible  young 
men — for  the  city  family  is  admittedly  unable  to  supply 
this  need.  It  raises  also  a  problem  concerning  the  kind  of 
education  these  girls  should  have— one  to  fit  them  for  the 
office  or  one  to  fit  them  for  the  home? 

The  youth  of  girl  clerical  workers  raises  another  problem. 
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In  Chicago,  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  questioned  started  to 
work  before  they  were  seventeen  years  old ;  in  smaller  cities 
of  the  middle  west,  25  per  cent  started  to  work  before  they 
were  seventeen.  The  business  world  is  an  adult  world;  it 
is  impersonal ;  it  is  hard ;  its  interest  is  in  money,  produc- 
tion, trade,  not  in  the  feelings,  emotions  and  longings  of 
young  girls.  These  girls  come  from  their  homes,  from  the 
school  room,  from  intimate  groups  of  friends,  from  a  life 
more  or  less  adjusted  to  them  as  children;  with  very  little 
preparation  beyond  the  ability  to  rap  out  so  many  words 
a  minute  on  the  typewriter  they  are  thrown  into  the  adult 
business  world  to  succeed  or  fail  as  best  they  may.  They 
are  in  the  transition  period  of  later  adolescence  when  de- 
pendence upon  family  is  being  left  behind  and  independence 
is  being  gained — the  period  which  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  a  boggy  marsh  for  many  girls  and  boys. 

Two  problems  in  particular  in  this  process  of  adjustment 
stand  out  for  the  business  girl.  In  the  first  place,  she  must 
work  out  a  new  relationship  with  her  parents.  In  a  great 
many  families  the  daughter  is  thought  of  by  the  parents  as 
so  much  one  of  the  family  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
her  salary  will  be  turned  over  in  its  meager  entirety  to  the 
mother.  For  the  very  young  girl  this  may  be  an  advantage, 
for  beginning  office  salaries  are  very  small.  The  conflict 
comes  a  few  years  later  when  the  daughter  wishes  to  handle 
her  own  money.  The  matter  of  who  handles  the  money 
is  symbolic  of  where  the  final  word  of  control  lies.  Most 
of  the  girls  we  talked  with  who  handled  their  own  money 
contributed  liberally  to  their  families — but  they,  rather  than 
their  mothers,  made  the  final  decisions.  In  addition  to  the 
control  over  money,  the  shifting  of  decisions  from  mother 
to  daughter  is  made  regarding  late  hours  at  night,  where 
and  with  whom  vacations  shall  be  spent,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  problem  is  the  disposition  of  free  time  and 
the  use  of  the  greater  liberty  from  parental  control  which 
business  girls  gradually  gain.  For  many  girls  this  greater 
liberty  means  a  reorganization  of  leisure  on  a  basis  of  wider 
and  more  stimulating  contacts — evening  classes,  theater  par- 
ties with  new  friends,  office  or  Y.W.C.A.  clubs,  occasional 
long  vacation  trips.  For  other  girls  it  means  tasting  danger- 
ous excitement — cabarets,  drinking,  leaving  home  to  live  in 
an  apartment,  joining  radical  clubs. 

THIS  adjustment  which  the  individual  girl  must  make  in 
leaving  her  role  as  daughter  and  assuming  a  new  role  as 
an  adult  in  an  impersonal  world  is  recognized  now  in  many 
college  groups.  Deans,  heads  of  dormitories,  big  sisters, 
rules  and  regulations  have  long  sheltered  the  college  girl ; 
more  recently  psychiatrists  have  been  added  to  the  staffs  of 
many  colleges.  The  young  business  girl,  who  undergoes 
perhaps  a  more  abrupt  transition  than  the  college  girl,  too 
often  makes  her  adjustment  unaided. 

While  most  clerical  workers,  even  in  urban  centers,  are 
American-born,  from  a  fifth  to  two-thirds  of  them,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  city,  have  one  or  both  parents  for- 
eign-born. The  girl  with  foreign  background  has  a  special 
problem.  Business  offices  on  the  whole  are  distinctly  Amer- 
ican. The  girl  works  in  a  thoroughly  American  atmosphere, 
learns  to  talk,  dress  and  think  by  an  American  pattern. 
Her  evenings,  Sundays,  and  holidays  are  spent  in  a  foreign 
atmosphere,  in  which  her  American  attitudes  often  conflict 
acutely  with  those  of  her  parents,  grandparents,  and  the 


family  minister.  The  girl  straddles  two  cultures  and  runs 
the  risk  of  falling  between  them.  Her  tendency  is  to  fol- 
low the  American  ways  of  her  young  business  and  social 
friends.  The  family  conflict  may  become  so  acute  that  she 
leaves  home  and  is  completely  estranged  from  her  parents 
— a  course  which  her  salary  and  her  newly  achieved  inde- 
pendence make  possible. 

In  solving  these  problems  attendant  upon  her  youth,  of 
finding  a  husband,  and  being  at  the  same  time  a  competent 
worker,  of  gaining  adult  independence,  of  adjusting  to  a  for- 
eign home  and  an  American  office,  the  business  girl  would 
profit  by  wise  adult  guidance  and  by  an  increased  number 
of  organizations  such  as  clubs,  to  give  her  stability  as  she 
seeks  new  friends  and  interests. 


Our  High  Suicide  Rate 

APPARENTLY  the  cities  of  the  golden  West  have 
/\_  aspects  not  so  glittering  as  their  portrayal  in  the 
movies  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  stark  records  of  suicide. 
In  a  recent  report  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  consulting 
statistician  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  analyzes 
the  experiences  of  American  cities  for  1928,  which  showed 
a  general  suicide  rate  of  17.5  per  100,000  of  population, 
the  highest  rate  recorded  in  this  country  since  1916.  Among 
the  ten  cities  whose  rates  led  the  list  of  96  are  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Sacramento,  California; 
Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Washington;  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Denver,  Colorado.  The  other  two  of  these  ten  are  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  The  causes 
of  suicide,  Dr.  Hoffman  points  out,  still  await  discovery. 
Why  should  San  Diego,  with  a  rate  of  43.4,  have  nearly 
three  times  as  many  suicides  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
as  Philadelphia,  with  14.7?  Why  should  San  Francisco 
have  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Los  Angeles,  Manhattan 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  Brooklyn?  International  compari- 
sons show  that  suicide  is  least  common  in  Catholic  countries ; 
the  Irish  Free  State,  for  example,  has  a  rate  of  1.5.  At  the 
last  date  at  which  comparable  figures  were  available,  Austria, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Hungary  had  about  twice  as 
many  suicides  in  proportion  to  population  as  did  the  United 
States.  Here  the  peak  was  reached  in  1908,  possibly  follow- 
ing on  the  panic  of  the  preceding  year,  and  another  high 
point  came  in  1914.  In  1916  the  figure  was  just  a  shade 
higher  than  that  of  1928,  but  after  that  there  came  a  sharp 
decline  until  1920,  since  which  time  the  trend  has  been 
upward.  Dr.  Hoffman  suggests  that  our  prevailing  pros- 
perity may  be  more  apparent  than  real  for  people  of  certain 
regions  or  classes  who  "find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  life  presupposing  incessant  anxiety  and  toil." 

In  general,  suicide  is  two  or  three  times  more  frequent 
among  men  than  among  women,  Arthur  L.  Beeley  points  out 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Social  Service  Review,  and  for  men 
the  age  of  despair  comes  at  35  to  39,  while  for  women  it 
is  a  decade  younger.  More  suicides  are  recorded  during 
the  spring  months  than  at  any  other  time  of  year.  Over 
a  considerable  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  juvenile  suicides,  though  census  figures 
are  not  yet  available  to  show  whether  the  "college  suicide 
wave"  of  the  past  year  or  two  is  as  real  as  newspaper  head- 
lines would  make  it  seem.  Possibly  it  is  explained  simply 
by  the  increased  number  of  college  students. 
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BRIDGING  A 

A  CONFERENCE  is  not  a  matter  of  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  or  numbers.  It  holds  the 
secret  of  the  fourth  dimension.  It  overcomes 
time  and  distance,  bringing  people  together  for 
an  exchange  of  experience,  ideas,  criticism  and 
proposal.  That  is  what  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  just  adjourned  in  San  Francisco  means  in  an  especial 
sense.  For  after  all,  the  Rockies  are  a  barrier,  and  social 
work  and  movements  develop  on  the  Coast  in  ways  which 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Middlewest  or  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  not  truly  national 
unless  it  knows  and  integrates  the  genius  of  California.  And 
California,  in  turn,  needs  to  draw  into  its  social  practice 
and  programs  the  contemporary  experience  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Dayton  has  its  airplane  factories ;  Hollywood 
its  movies;  Schenectady  its  wireless.  These  inventions  are 
bringing  men  together.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  men 
and  women  gain  most  from  each  other  when  they  meet 
face  to  face.  And  in  the  midst  of  a  mechanistic  civilization, 
there  is  more  than  ever  the  need  for  this  human  contact; 
foregatherings  such  as  this  in  which  social  planners  and 
architects  and  engineers  meet  to  discuss,  in  modern  terms 
and  forms,  the  age-old  question  of  whether  human  beings 
can  control  the  measure  of  their  lives;  and  if  so,  how? 

CONFESSION  OF  A  FIRST  OFFENDER 

MORE  of  us  Survey  readers  ought  to  commit  some  tidy 
little  crime  to  gain  the  enlarging  experience  of  seeing 
a  criminal  court  from  the  prisoners'  side.  It's  quite  illumi- 
nating, something  to  be  shared  with  the  innocent.  A  magis- 
trate's court  in  New  York  City  is  not  a  bit  like  the  dignified 
thing  we  had  firmly  in  mind  as  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems 
much  more  like  a  cafeteria  as  you  line  up  in  little  queues 
behind  your  complainant  policeman,  and  line  up  again  before 
the  clerk,  the  judge — finally  before  the  cashier  to  pay  your 
fine  after  waiting  anywhere  from  half  an  hour  to  half  a 
day.  Before  the  judge  comes  in,  court  attendants  stroll 
around,  their  unbuttoned  coats  displaying  necks  unfettered 
by  tie  or  collar ;  a  judge  from  another  part  wanders  through, 
relishing  his  after-breakfast  cigar  in  the  face  of  no-smoking 
signs;  traffic  cops  bustle  in  and  out,  their  riding  breeches 
and  heavy  service  revolvers,  worn  outside  on  a  Sam  Brown 
belt,  giving  the  dingy  little  place  the  look  of  a  cavalry  mess. 
Indeed,  you  see  more  revolvers  at  one  time  among  the  traffic 
officers  than  have  been  on  public  display  since  the  boys  came 
home  ten  years  ago. 

These  are  Commissioner  Whalen's  dude  cops.  Their 
tunics  have  turned-down  collars  and  open  necks  like  civilian 
coats,  their  shirts  and  matching  collars  are  of  blue,  which 
fades  to  a  soft  robin's  egg  shade  after  the  third  trip  to  the 
laundry;  and  they  wear  black  silk  ties.  Some  of  them  even 
wear  collar  pins.  The  new  caps  have  a  row  of  cute  little 
tucks.  Their  belts,  holsters,  puttees  and  shoes  are  black. 
They  are  turned  out,  upstanding  young  fellows,  neat  as  a 
pin,  by  a  chief  who  used  to  deal  in  correct  attire  for  gentle- 


men, and  they  are  fit  to  line  Fifth  Avenue  to  welcome  any 
distinguished  visitor  from  foreign  parts.  Queen  Marie 
would  just  love  them  if  she  came  again.  But  we  can't  help 
wondering  what  Ramsay  MacDonald  will  make  of  their 
handy  guns  when  he  comes  over  to  see  President  Hoover 
about  disarmament.  And  we  report,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  scorn,  that  they  talk  just  like  ordinary  traffic  cops.  We 
thought  of  some  good  round  words — better  even  than  Officer 
Holler's.  But  we  held  back  on  them  like  the  coward  that 
we  are. 

Most  of  us  in  court  that  morning  were  taxi-drivers.  Some 
of  us  were  uneasily  aware  of  the  sign  on  the  next  door, 
"Homicide  Court."  Many  of  us  were  recidivists,  worrying 
about  the  third  "ticket"  that  cancels  a  driver's  license.  We 
compared  notes,  particularly  about  judges,  and  as  to  whether 
this  one  was  a  "stinker."  It  turned  out  he  wasn't,  which 
means  he  gave  small  fines.  It  appears  that  fines  vary  with 
how  a  judge's  breakfast  sets  and  what  he  found  in  his  morn- 
ing mail ;  but  more  particularly  with  the  man.  The  most 
ordinary  parking  offense  runs  from  two  dollars  to  ten, 
according  to  the  judge.  And  during  the  long  stuffy  morning 
we  observed  that  justice  favors  the  guilty  if  they  come  out 
like  men  and  say  so.  Thus,  if  you  plead  guilty,  this  judge 
gave  you  a  look  and  said,  "Three  dollars."  If  you  plead 
not  guilty  and  put  up  a  one-minute  argument,  he  gave  you 
a  hard  look  and  said,  "Five  Dollars."  If  you  plead  not 
guilty  and  put  up  a  two-minute  argument,  he  gave  you  a 
very  hard  look  and  said,  "Ten  dollars."  None  of  this  inter- 
fered with  his  continued  low  conversation  with  a  visitor 
beside  him  on  the  bench. 

We  continue  to  think  we  had  passed  the  crosswalk  a 
had  to  go  on  in  spite  of  red  lights  and  whistle.     But 
have  quit  saying  so.     We  are  through   for  good  with 
fellows  in  the  advertising  game  who  believe  you  need  onl 
repeat  a  thing  often  enough  to  get  it  believed. 
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A  RARE  JUNE  DAT 

A  MORE  enchanting  twenty-fifth  anniversary  is  hard  to 
imagine  than  the  New  York  State  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  celebrated  on  June  8,  one  of  June's  rarest 
days,  gathering  by  invitation  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt at  their  country  home  near  Hyde  Park.  Arriving  by 
car  and  bus,  from  boat  and  train,  they  were  welcomed  on 
the  famously  beautiful  lawn  overlooking  the  Hudson.  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president,  and  Mary  Dreier,  a  founder  and 
unwearied  working  supporter,  cannot  have  missed  the  con- 
trast between  this  day  of  triumphant  reminiscence,  and 
those  modest  beginnings  •when  Carola  Woerishofer  so- 
journed day  after  day  in  New  York  City  justice  courts, 
furnishing  bail  for  young  needle-workers  arrested  for  the 
offense  of  peaceful  picketing  in  long,  agonizing  strikes; 
Carola  Woerishofer,  a  symbol  of  sympathy  already  becom- 
ing manifest  between  organized  consumers  and  the  struggles 
of  women's  unions,  feeble  because  newly  organized.  Though 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  exists  primarily  to 
organize  unions,  it  never  forgets  that  wage-earning  women 
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cannot  narrow  their  activities  to  that  sole  aim.  Their  wages 
are  too  small  to  maintain  powerful  unions  except  in  oc- 
cupations where  a  majority  of  the  members  are  well  paid 
men  who  can  keep  women's  wages  high  along  with  their 
own.  The  league  has,  therefore,  wisely  shared  in  every 
movement  to  strengthen  women  wage-earners,  supporting 
every  bill  to  shorten  working  hours,  striving  hard  and  long 
even  for  the  sham  called  an  eight-hour  law.  Trade  Union 
League  women  had  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  great  parade 
which  stirred  New  York  City  to  horror  over  deaths  of  young 
workers  in  the  Triangle  shirtwaist  factory  fire.  They  helped 
towards  the  revolution  that  followed  in  safety  provisions 
against  fires  in  factories. 

Cooperative  spirit  culminated  on  this  gay  June  day  in 
a  $30,000  gift  to  the  league  to  lift  the  mortgage  on  head- 
quarters, presented  by  Mrs.  Lament  for  a  committee  headed 
by  herself  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

PAT  OR  £UIT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  no  state  income  tax.  But  if  you 
happen  to  be  an  employe  of  the  Keystone  state  there 
is  a  neat  little  private  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  your  annual  salary 
that  comes  due  whenever  a  Republican  campaign  fund  is  to 
be  raised.  It  once  was  IO  per  cent.  Then  under  Governor 
Pinchot's  regime  it  was  abrogated  entirely.  But  when  Penn- 
sylvania set  out  last  fall  to  do  its  bit  for  the  G.  O.  P.,  polite 
letters  went  to  all  state  employes, — bureau  chiefs,  teachers, 
hospital  staffs  and  employes,  down  to  janitors,  suggesting 
that  a  contribution  was  in  order.  If  you  asked  your  de- 
partment head  what  a  "contribution"  meant,  you  were  told 
that  the  price  of  a  state  job  is  3  per  cent  of  a  year's  pay: 
$42  for  a  stenographer  who  gets  $25  a  week,  $150  for  a 
bureau  chief  at  $5,000  a  year.  One  executive  sent  in  a  fat 
check — but  one  which  did  not  represent  quite  all  of  the 
required  3  per  cent.  It  came  back  without  a  word,  a  tacit 
reproach.  Not  enough.  And  an  elevator  man  conducting 
a  visitor  up  one  of  the  state  buildings  explained  almost  tear- 
fully, "If  I'd  have  remembered  how  it  was  before  Governor 
Pinchot  I  wouldn't  have  gave  my  mother-in-law  that  swell 
funeral  last  week." 

Pennsylvania  has  no  civil  service  system,  and  by  and 
large  it  may  be  better  to  pay  the  price  than  to  find  one's 
self  out  in  the  cold  world  and  one's  work  turned  over  to 
some  office-holder  who  is  more  "cooperative."  But  when 
you  are  spending  your  days  trying  to  raise  standards  of  labor 
and  working  conditions  for  women  and  children  in  the  state, 
it  seems  an  anomaly  to  chime  in  with  a  practice  which  would 
be  the  subject  of  swift  official  protest  if  it  happened  in  a 
knitting  mill  or  garment  factory.  The  professional  staff 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Labor  did  not  pay  the  campaign  tax.  There  was  no 
advance  agreement  among  them  to  this  effect;  they  made 
no  public  protest ;  they  simply  did  not  pay.  Nor  did  their 
chief,  Charlotte  E.  Carr,  accept  urgent  invitations  to  stump 
the  state  and  tell  the  world  that  unemployment  would  be 
ended  and  life  sweet  and  simple  if  the  Republicans  triumphed. 
She  did  not  enter  into  the  political  campaign  on  either  side. 
For  several  months  this  spring  it  was  touch  and  go 
whether  or  not  the  Women's  Bureau  would  be  quietly  wiped 
out  of  existence.  Bureau  chiefs  hold  office  during  "good 
behavior"  and  this  would  have  been  the  simplest  method 
of  getting  rid  of  people  who  did  not  fit  into  the  official 
family.  But  the  women's  organizations  and  the  social  work- 


ers who  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  this  arm  o 
the  Labor  Department  to  protect  women  and  children  fou: 
years  ago,  and  the  staff  of  the  bureau  itself,  have  succeedec 
in  saving  it.  A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  Miss  Carr  re 
ceived  a  not  unexpected  suggestion  that  she  resign.  Wher 
she  declined  to  do  so,  a  note  gently  informed  her  that  ir 
a  reorganization  of  the  bureau  a  new  chief  had  been  ap 
pointed.  In  other  words,  she  was  fired. 

Miss  Carr  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
by  Governor  Pinchot  after  a  long  record  of  service  in  the 
corresponding  New  York  bureau  under  Governors  Millei 
and  Smith.  Behind  that  she  had  extended  experience  in 
industrial  investigation  and  management,  all  of  which  gave 
her  special  fitness  to  build  up  Pennsylvania's  program  of 
fact-finding,  administration  and  enforcement  for  women  and 
children  in  industry.  No  one  has  even  ventured  to  suggest 
that  her  record  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  the  slightest  detail. 
Outside  the  limits  of  the  bureau  itself  she  launched  a  notable 
piece  of  public  education  through  her  services  as  industrial 
advisor  to  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  both  of 
which  have  joined  in  a  strong  protest  against  her  dismissal, 
in  company  with  the  Consumers'  League  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  and 
other  leading  civic  and  social  groups.  She  has  done  a  new 
and  distinguished  piece  of  work  under  trying  conditions. 

Miss  Carr's  successor  is  Sara  M.  Soffel  of  Pittsburgh,  a 
lawyer  and  formerly  assistant  city  solicitor,  who  brings  to 
the  labor  department  a  record  of  education  and  integrity 
(and,  of  course,  of  Republican  office-holding)  but  no  special 
acquaintance  or  experience  in  the  intricate  field  of  industry. 
There  is  every  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  bureau  has  been 
saved  and  will  continue;  and  that  its  new  executive  is  a 
woman  with  professional  training,  though  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent field.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  Pennsylvania  the 
price  of  state  office  is  unquestioning  allegiance  to  a  political 
party,  even  when  that  allegiance  involves  practices  which 
the  state  would  not  countenance  among  private  employers. 

NATIONAL  ORIGINS 

A'TER  long  delay,  the  "national  origins"  basis  of  setting 
immigration  quotas,  provided  for  in  the  1924  law 
and  discussed  frequently  in  The  Survey,  finally  went  into 
operation  on  July  i.  The  new  allotments  replace  the  two 
per  cent  limit  quotas  based  on  1890  census  figures,  which 
have  been  admitting  some  165,000  annually.  The  new  plan 
reduces  the  total  to  154,000,  and  accords  each  national 
group  a  quota  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  as  its 
so-called  national  or  "racial"  contribution  bears  to  our  whole 
white  popultion  of  1920.  Aside  from  the  small  reduction 
in  total  European  immigration  of  11,000,  the  major  quota 
shifts  affect  northwest  Europe.  The  British  increase,  a  main, 
though  unheralded,  object  of  the  law,  is  32,000,  nearly 
doubling  that  quota  to  66,000.  The  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian are  reduced  by  37,OOO,  or  over  one-half.  South 
Ireland  loses  11,000.  Among  minor  changes,  southern  and 
southeastern  European  quotas  are  increased  by  4,250.  Italy, 
for  instance,  gains  2,000,  or  50  per  cent.  Quotas  from 
Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Russia  also  show 
increases. 

National  origins  has  been  severely  criticized  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  disinterested  bodies, 
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because  of  its  flimsy  statistical  basis,  and  the  static,  un- 
realistic conception  of  American  life  reflected  by  it.  The 
reductions  have  caused  resentment  among  the  partisans  of 
the  groups  affected,  and  an  unfortunate  phase  of  the  Senate 
debate  has  been  the  stirring  up  of  old  antagonisms  of  no 
significance  in  American  life.  However,  the  change  is  a 
victory  for  the  American  Legion,  the  D.A.R.  and  other 
patriotic  societies,  which,  with  the  Eugenics  Society  backed 
it,  and  national  origins  is  a  personal  triumph  for  Senator 
Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sponsor  of  the  measure.  The 
close  vote  of  43  to  37  in  the  Senate  on  June  13  defeated 
Senator  Nye's  resolution  to  discharge  the  Immigration  Com- 
mittee from  consideration  of  the  national  origins  repealer 
introduced  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  and  showed 
the  southern  Democrats  lined  up  solidly  with  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania  for  Americanism,  as  narrowly  interpreted  by 
national  origins. 

There  is  likely  to  be  considerable  effort  for  repeal  at  the 
regular  session,  and  Senator  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas, 
evidently  acting  as  spokesman  for  President  Hoover  (who 
asked  for  suspension  of  national  origins  in  his  special  session 
message  and  was  rebuked  by  Senator  Reed),  will  seek  an 
amendment.  He  aims  to  secure  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  study  selective  immigration  on  an  economic  basis, 
as  a  more  scientific  policy  of  restriction  than  either  the 
arbitrary  1890  quotas,  or  the  national  origins  plan,  based,  as 
it  is,  upon  prejudiced  sentiment  and  discredited  social  theory. 

ALSO  "CRAZT  ABOUT  FAMILIES" 

THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  biggest  corporation 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  One  of  its  early  presidents, 
John  Edgar  Thomson,  who  died  in  1874,  left  his  estate 
in  trust,  with  broad  powers  in  the  trustees,  to  educate  and 
maintain  the  daughters  of  railroad  men  killed  in  discharge 
of  their  duties.  His  will  provided  that  first  preference 
be  given  to  the  daughters  of  Pennsylvania  employes,  then 
to  others,  finally  including  any  railroad  in  the  United  States. 
Until  1923  this  plan  was  carried  out  in  an  institution  where 
the  girls  were  housed  and  educated  until  highschool  or  other 
supplementary  training  was  possible.  Then  the  trustees, 
all  of  them  officials  of  the  railroad  company,  recognized 
the  advantages  of  keeping  the  beneficiaries  with  their 
mothers  wherever  possible,  and  at  present  156  of  them 
are  so  supported  in  their  own  homes,  only  24  remaining  in 
the  Resident  Department.  A  recent  announcement  by  the 
railroad  company  says  the  latter  number  will  be  reduced 
whenever  it  is  practicable  to  arrange  for  maintenance  in 
the  homes  of  a  suitable  guardian  or  relative.  This  an- 
nouncement calls  attention  to  the  decreasing  need  for  insti- 
tutional care  for  orphans,  and  says: 

With  the  increasing  standards  of  living  and  opportunity 
which  have  become  general  in  this  country,  coupled  with  the 
traditionally  high  regard  which  Americans  have  for  the  preser- 
vation of  home  life,  a  more  or  less  widespread  prejudice  has 
arisen  against  placing  children  in  institutions,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  cared  for  in  other  ways. 

Maintenance  grants  are  made  to  the  mother  or  guardian 
of  each  child.  While  there  is  a  minimum,  the  amount  is 
not  arbitrarily  fixed  but  is  determined  by  the  conditions  in 
each  case.  Allowances  also  are  made  for  semi-annual  medi- 
cal and  dental  examinations  and  treatment;  also  for  carfare, 
lunches,  and  so  on.  Bills  for  tuition  and  educational  equip- 
ment and  supplies  are  paid  directly  to  the  schools.  The  girls 
in  the  Extension  Department,  as  in  the  case  of  those  in 


the  Resident  Department,  attend  the  public,  parochial,  busi- 
ness, high  and  normal  schools,  and  where  individual  circum- 
stances warrant  are  afforded  college  opportunities.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are  thus  summarized  by  the  director 
of  the  Joljn  Edgar  Thomson  Foundation: 

1.  That  under  normal  conditions,  the   responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  child  is  where  it  belongs,  i.  e.,  with  the  mother. 

2.  The  girls  themselves  are  more  unselfish,  know  the  value 
of  money,  appreciate  the  opportunities  offered  .them,  and  accept 
suggestions. 

3.  Family  ties  are  strengthened,  not  weakened. 

4.  The  children  grow  and  develop  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment  and   no   difficult   adjustments   are   necessary   later   on   in 
their  lives. 

Here  then,  in  the  very  city  where  the  famous  Ellis  College 
case  (dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  June  15  Midmonthly  Sur- 
vey) has  been  decided  against  those  who  wanted  the  accumu- 
lated surplus  of  that  bequest  applied  to  home  care  under 
supervision  of  the  trustees,  a  great  corporation  entrusted 
with  a  similar  responsibility  has  seen  the  wisdom  in  living 
hands  fitting  their  trusts  to  changing  needs  and  conditions. 

"OLD  VIC"  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

FOR  generations,  property  owned  by  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia on  Market  Street  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  Streets  and  Pennsylvania  Boulevard,  has  been 
given  over  to  gas  tanks.  If  the  plans  of  an  active  group  of 
Philadelphians  go  through  it  will  be  the  site  of  a  municipal 
theater.  The  project  has  engaged  the  interest  of  such 
representative  men  and  women  as  Dr.  George  Woodward, 
Congressman  James  M.  Beck,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Fleisher, 
founder  of  the  Graphic  Sketch  Club,  Mayor  Harry  A. 
Mackey,  George  W.  Norris,  Mrs.  Otis  Skinner  and  Samuel 
P.  Wetherill,  Jr.  They  have  formed  the  Philadelphia 
Peoples  Theater,  a  corporation  without  profit ;  have  secured 
enabling  legislation  through  Senator  Woodward,  propose 
to  lease  the  ground  from  the  city  at  a  nominal  sum,  and 
hope  to  enlist  theater  lovers,  trades  unions,  builders  and 
citizens  generally  to  the  end  that  both  the  building  and  the 
operation  of  the  theater  will  be  a  community  enterprise  of 
the  first  order.  In  developing  their  plans  for  a  municipal  • 
theater  where  "people  of  moderate  means  can  pay  a  low 
admission  fee  and  witness  the  best  plays  and  players,"  th 
committee  have  in  mind  especially  what  has  been  done  in 
London  at  the  Old  Vic  Theater  since  1880.  A.  Edward 
Newton,  the  connoisseur  of  rare  books,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  committee,  has  written  delightfully  of  his  visits  to 
Old  Vic.  The  house  seats  1,750.  The  admission  is  six 
pence  to  five  shillings.  There  are  many  Shakespearean  plays 
but  not  exclusively.  The  season  is  nine  months  and  the 
theater  pays  its  way.  There  is  a  restaurant,  smoking  is 
permitted  in  the  theater,  and  there  is  a  large  membership 
of  all  classes  of  society. 

The  proposals  of  the  committee  for  the  development  of 
the  Market  Street  site  include  a  war  memorial  and  an 
assembly  room  for  exhibitions  and  competitions  dedicated 
to  "young  men  and  women  who  are  striving  to  develop 
their  artistic  talents  in  painting,  sculpture,  music  and  the 
drama."  "We  believe  that  the  young  people  who  are 
primarily  interested  in  athletics  have  been  provided  for  in 
many  ways,"  says  a  prospectus  of  the  committee,  "but  this 
more  serious  group  have  not  been  recognized  and  that  in 
our  proposed  recreation  center  adequate  facilities  should  be 
made  for  them." 
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Ohio  Conferences  Take  to  the  Road 
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FOR  many  years  Ohio  has  had  annual  state  welfare 
conferences  held  in  various  cities  and  attended  largely 
by    professional   social    workers    and    some    county 
officials  but   few,  if   any,   lay  persons.    They  have 
played  a  successful  part  in  establishing  standards, 
educating  a  selected  group  of  people  and  stimulating  individ- 
ual social  workers.    But   from  many  of  the  counties   they 
drew  only  one  or  two  representatives,  often  a  single  enthusi- 
ast who  is  regarded  in  his  own  community  as  an  idealist 
or  an  impractical  dreamer.    "Why  can  we  not  have  a  con- 
ference in  our  own  county,"  their  leaders  asked,   "so  that 
people  will  know  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  will  support 
a  local  social  program?" 

The  answer  is  a  five-year  program  of  district  child  welfare 
conferences,  conceived  by  Bell  Greve,  superintendent  of  the 
division  of  charities  of  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  whereby  the  division  sponsors  one-day  meetings, 
held  in  various  county  seats,  with  programs  arranged  to 
attract  the  people  who  are  ultimately  responsible  for  social 
welfare  in  their  own  communities — the  service  club  men, 
the  club  women,  the  ministers,  the  Legionnaires,  health 
officers,  school  people  and  public  officials.  In  its  first  two 
years  this  pioneer  project  has  reached  more  than  7,000 
persons — a  third  of  them  public  officials  and  half  of 
them  "lay  people",  with  a  story  of  social  questions  and 
answers  adapted  to  their  own  needs  and  responsibilities. 

A  first  series  of 
eleven  conferences  was 
held  in  the  spring  of 
1928  and  the  second 
series  of  twenty-eight 
began  in  January, 
1929,  and  ended  June 
7,  1929.  A  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  division 
was  delegated  to  or- 
ganize and  carry  out 
this  definite  education- 
al program.  The 
eighty-eight  counties 
were  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, comprising  ap- 
proximately seven 
counties  the  first  year 
and  three  counties  the 
second.  In  defining  the 
districts  similarity  of 
social  conditions  and 
problems,  roads  and 
distances  were  consid- 


ered. Rural  counties,  where  the 
need  of  education  in  social 
problems  was  greater,  were 
given  more  consideration  than 
urban  counties,  although  invi- 
tations to  attend  the  conference 
were  sent  to  representative  peo- 
ple and  social  workers  in  the 
latter  as  well. 

A  county  seat  was  chosen  as 
the  meeting  place  and  center  of 
the  district,  which  was  built 
around  a  county  with  specific 
needs  or  an  embryonic  program, 
such  as  the  organization  of  a 
county  child  welfare  board,  the 
employment  of  a  children's  case 
worker  or  woman  probation 
officer.  The  organizer  from 
the  state  department  went  tc 
the  town  selected  about  six 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting.  A  general  chairman 
of  the  conference  was  chosen,  usually  a  well-known  man  in 
the  community  not  identified  with  the  social  profession,  to 
convey  to  the  public  the  idea  that  the  conference  was  a 
meeting  primarily  for  lay  persons  and  not  professional  social 
workers.  These  chairmen  included  attorneys,  editors,  min- 
isters, business  men,  club  women,  public  officials,  school  super- 
intendents, college  professors,  physicians,  one  the  owner  and 
chief  of  staff  of  a  large  hospital.  In  some  instances  a  juvenile 
judge  was  the  ideal  person,  sometimes  a  social  worker. 

IN  the  selection  of  the  members  of  committees  by  the 
chairman  and  the  organizer  there  was  an  effort  to  repre- 
sent every  important  group  and  every  town  in  the  county. 
A  large  committee  was  suggested  to  ensure  the  support  of 
influential  people  and  to  benefit  by  the  use  of  their  names 
in  the  publicity.  The  chairman  was  asked  to  call  at  least 
one  meeting  of  the  committee  to  effect  a  definite  organization 
and  to  create  enthusiasm.  In  many  counties  several  com- 
mittee meetings  were  held,  usually  luncheons,  attended  by 
as  many  as  thirty  persons.  Each  committee  member  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  list  of  fifteen  or  twenty  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  to  whom  programs  were  mailed  from  the 
state  office  and  he  was  urged  to  extend  a  personal  invitation, 
if  possible.  He  was  responsible  for  making  an  announce- 
ment of  the  conference  to  the  group  which  he  represented : 
if  each  member  of  the  committee  carried  out  his  instructions 
every  organization  in  the  county  received  a  verbal  invita- 
tion. That  these  instructions  were  well  carried  out  was  evi- 
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denced  by  the  fact  that  33,650 
programs  were  mailed  by  the 
Division  of  Charities.  Each 
minister  in  Ohio  received  a 
letter  from  the  state  office  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference and  requesting  him  to 
urge  his  congregation  to  attend. 
Sociology  professors  in  colleges 
in  the  district  were  invited  to 
bring  their  classes.  Judges, 
county  commissioners,  auditors, 
members  of  board  of  trustees 
of  children's  homes,  superinten- 
dents and  matrons  received  an 
official  invitation  from  the  state 
office  under  the  section  of  law 
permitting  the  state  department 
to  call  conferences. 

The  place  of  meeting,  which 
in  all  but  four  instances  was  a 
church,  was  selected  by  the 

chairman  and  organizer.  Luncheon  was  served  at  noon 
by  a  woman's  organization  in  the  church  which  was  planned 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  members  of  service  clubs,  Legion- 
naires and  other  men  who  could  not  attend  the  other  day 
sessions.  Many  times  service  clubs  attended  in  a  body. 
Frequently,  the  committee  arranged  for  music  and  tables 
were  attractively  decorated.  Each  person  paid  for  his  own 
lunch  at  a  price  which  never  exceeded  seventy-five  cents. 
Each  county  in  the  state  was  organized  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  by  the  state  organizer  as  was  the  county  in 
which  the  conference  was  held. 

A  definite  publicity  program  began  with  the  organizer's 
personal  contact  with  editors  of  the  papers  in  every  county 
seat  in  the  state.  Six  stories  were  sent  from  the  department 
office  to  approximately  500  newspapers— in  the  two  years, 
6,000  news  articles.  The  first  story  gave  the  name  of  the 
county  chairman  and  a  general  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  counties  in  district,  purpose  and  the  department  spon- 
soring the  conference.  The  second  story  featured  the  names 
of  members  of  the  county  committee.  Then  followed  two 
articles,  one  based  on  mothers'  pensions,  localized  by  giving 
figures  for  the  counties  in  which  the  story  was  used,  and 
another  concerning  the  church.  The  latter  story  gave  statis- 
tics on  Sunday  school  attendance  and 
church  membership  in  the  state  and 
pointed  out  the  possible  relationship 
between  the  decreased  number  of 
children  attending  Sunday  school 
and  the  increased  amount  of  ju- 
venile delinquency.  The  date  and 
place  of  conference  were  included 
in  each  news  story.  The  complete 
program  was  then  released,  followed 
by  information  concerning  each  of 
the  main  speakers  on  the  program. 
The  last  publicity  was  another  gen- 
eral announcement  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  luncheon  program  giv- 
ing names  of  speakers,  time,  place 
and  price.  In  addition  many  church, 
fraternal  and  club  publications  car- 
ried stories  concerning  the  confer- 


ences.  These  organizations  also 
sent  letters  to  the  officers  of 
every  affiliated  group  in  the 
state  requesting  their  support. 
Through  this  splendid  coopera- 
tion of  the  newspapers  and 
private  publications  there  were 
many  thoughtful  editorials 
which  had  immeasurable  weight 
in  the  community. 

The  Division  of  Charities 
built  the  program  to  meet  the 
need  of  each  district,  realizing 
the  audience  would  consist 
mainly  of  lay  persons.  The 
theme  in  1928  was  "the  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  dependency 
and  delinquency."  The  lack  of 
probation  service  or  the  use  of 
an  untrained,  unfit  person 
in  the  position,  inadequate 
mothers'  pension  and  no  super- 
vision of  mothers'  pension  families,  insufficient  or  no  social 
agencies,  and  lack  of  recreation  were  emphasized.  Other 
papers  dealt  with  standards  of  child  care  in  an  institution 
and  child-placing.  "Agencies  which  are  powerful  in  holding 
the  family  home  intact,"  was  the  theme  of  the  1929  series 
and  under  this  were  discussed  the  church,  the  court,  the 
school  and  the  social  agency. 

An  idea  of  the  whole-hearted  support  of  this  conference 
project  is  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  339  principal  speak- 
ers gave  their  time  and  energy  without  remuneration.  Their 
attendance  often  necessitated  traveling  long  distances,  some- 
times an  all-night  train  ride,  and  frequently  arising  at  dawn. 
Twenty-one  colleges  were  represented  on  the  program,  some 
professors  attending  several  conferences  during  the  year. 
Speakers  brought  in  from  counties  not  represented  in  the 
districts  comprised:  1928  1929 

Public   officials    (judges,    auditors,   etc.)        39       94 
Presidents  of  colleges 
College    professors 
Ministers 
Social  workers 
School   principals 
Editors 
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Ohio     Society 

Crippled  Children  8 
American  Legion 
Others 

72     267     339 

The  Ohio  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Ohio 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  co- 
operated with  the  Division  of  Char- 
ities by  sending  representatives  to 
speak  at  the  conferences.  The  chair- 
man of  the  state  child  welfare  com- 
mittee of  the  Legion  spoke  on  "a 
community  service  of  the  American 
legion"  at  the  luncheon  meeting  at 
28  of  the  conferences  in  1929.  The 
executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  or 
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some  one  delegated  by  him  presented  "The  Ohio  plan  for 
the  physical  care,  education  and  placement  of  crippled  chil- 
dren" at  each  of  the  1929  conferences.  At  most  of  the 
conferences  the  Ohio  Probation  Association  made  an  an- 
nouncement of  its  aims  and  policies. 

The  value  of  local  names  on  the  programs  was  recognized 
by  inviting  300  persons  from  the  participating  counties  to 
take  part  in  discussion  in  1928,  and  272  in  1929,  thus 
helping  to  secure  attendance  and  to  obtain  the  layman's 
point  of  view. 

To  aid  in  visualizing  the  program,  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  sent  an  exhibit  on  dependent  and  delinquent  children 
for  the  entire  1929  series,  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
provided  charts.  The  Division  of  Charities  prepared  statisti- 
cal charts  based  on  commitments  to  various  institutions  in 
the  state.  One  series  brought  out  community  needs,  health, 
recreation,  visiting  teacher  and  a  county-wide  welfare  pro- 
gram. A  library  of  stereopticon  slides  was  provided,  show- 
ing before  and  after  care  of  crippled  children,  case  stories 
and  child  placing  and  good  features  of  selected  institutions. 
The  "picture  show"  was  part  of  the  luncheon  program. 

An  analysis  of  the  attendance  at  the  two  series  of  con- 
ferences, secured  by  careful  registration  on  blanks  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Charities,  shows  that  about  17  per  cent 


of  those  present  were  social  workers,  31.5  per  cent  publ 
officials,  and  nearly  52  per  cent  lay  people.  Actual  attendan 
at  the  conference  was  only  a  part  of  the  value  for  throuj 
the  thousands  of  programs  mailed,  the  newspaper  publicit 
the  letters  sent  to  those  on  the  programs,  the  verbal  offici 
announcements,  the  publicity  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Oh 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Club 
the  Ohio  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Americz 
Legion,  the  attention  of  the  people  all  over  the  state  w 
directed  at  the  same  time  to  the  subject  of  child  welfar 
Insufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  an  accurate  measuremei 
of  results,  many  of  which  are  intangible.  However,  a  fe 
concrete  accomplishments  can  be  attributed  to  the  confe 
ences — at  least  the  conference  precipitated  definite  actioi 
Countless  letters  have  been  received  commending  the  coi 
ference  project  and  praising  it  as  the  most  constructive  pri 
gram  which  the  Division  of  Charities  has  ever  undertake! 
One  probate  judge  wrote:  "You  state  people  will  never  \ 
able  to  measure  the  amount  of  good  it  has  done  this  con 
munity  to  have  a  conference  here.  A  number  of  peop' 
have  come  into  my  office  and  offered  any  services  they  coul 
give,  saying,  they  had  never  realized  until  they  attende 
the  conference  that  there  was  anything  they  could  do  t 
promote  social  welfare  in  their  own  towns." 


A  Spring-Board  for  Mighty  Leaps 


By  AMELIA  SEARS 


THE  Report  of  the   Milford   Conference  differen- 
tiates authoritatively  social  work   and   social  case 
work;    it    makes    distinct    pronouncement    on    the 
essential    unity  of    all   social   case   work;   it   con- 
tributes a  name — "generic  social  case  work"  and 
it    extends    whole-hearted    recognition    to    the    case    work 
practitioner   while   challenging   him   to   pause   in   his  work 
shop  and  interpret  and  record  his  processes  in  detail. 
The  discussion   is  organized  around   the  questions: 

What  can  we  understand  by  general  social  case  work? 

Assuming  competent  agencies  in  the  various  case  work  fields, 
what  is  a  desirable  basis  for  a  division  of  labor  in  social  case 
work  in  a  local  community? 

What  is  a  competent  agency  for  social  case  work? 

What  constitutes  training  for  social  case  work? 

These  questions  are  not  answered ;  we  are  told  that  com- 
prehensive descriptive  material  on  which  the  answers  may 
be  based  is  lacking. 

The  committee  is  presenting  a  bare  structure  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  stimulate,  guide  and  give  coherence  to  the  efforts 
of  social  workers  throughout  the  country  to  study  their  own 
professional  problems  and  equipment.  .  .  .  There  is  no  greater 
responsibility  facing  social  case  work  at  the  present  time  than 
the  responsibility  of  organizing  continuous  research  into  the 
concepts,  problems  and  methods  of  the  field. 

The  committee,  nevertheless,  has  made  excellent  use  of 
the  limited  material  available.  The  discussion  of  social  case 
work,  informed  and  masterly,  makes  several  original  con- 
tributions. The  most  arresting  theme  is  that  of  the  unity 
of  all  forms  of  social  case  work.  This  appears  and  reappears 
under  the  appellation — generic  social  work.  "The  outstand- 
ing fact  is  that  the  problems  of  social  case  work  and  the 
equipment  of  the  social  case  worker  are  fundamentally  the 
same  for  all  fields." 


An  interesting  differentiation  is  drawn  between  disabilitii 
and  the  implication  of  disabilities.  It  is  not  unemploymen 
illness,  and  so  on,  that  create  the  need  of  social  case  wor 
in  an  individual  case.  "It  is  the  possible  impairment  of  th 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  organize  his  own  normal  SOCK 
activities."  Yet  does  this  explanation  answer  that  vexin 
question:  What  is  the  process  of  selection  by  which  a  smal 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed,  of  the  sick,  and  the  like,  becom 
charges  upon  social  agencies? 

Frankly  stating  that  at  the  present  stage  of  developmen 
no  definition  of  social  case  work  can  distinguish  it  sufficientl 
from  other  professional  fields,  the  committee  sets  forth  ii 
chapters  four  to  sixteen  the  most  comprehensive  and  search 
ing  analysis  of  social  case  work  which  has  ever  been  presented 
These  chapters  are  short  and  carry  the  reader's  interes 
eagerly;  they  are  at  once  philosophical  and  practical.  Th 
discussion  of  norms  and  deviations  from  norms  is  origina 
and  convincing.  "The  creative  use  of  methods  and  knowl 
edge,"  the  report  declares,  "gives  color,  warmth  and  vitalit; 
to  that  relationship  between  human  beings  which  is  thi 
adventure  of  social  case  work." 

In  chapter  fifteen  in  discussing  community  responsibilitie 
and  relationships  the  belief  is  expressed  that  an  agency  shoulc 
limit  its  intake  and  its  geographic  area  as  necessary  to  insuri 
sound  standards  of  work.  Nevertheless  it  has  an  obligatior 
towards  the  total  community  problem  in  its  own  field  whid 
may,  in  emergencies,  express  itself  in  a  willingness  to  dc 
inadequate  work  although  a  more  normal  expression  lies  ir 
the  effort  to  secure  adequate  resources  for  its  own  work  and 
stimulate  the  development  of  other  agencies.  Free  and  fruit- 
ful conferences  with  other  agencies  is  stressed  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  recognition  of  a  common  stake  in  the  com- 
munity problem. 
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In  October,  1923,  there  was  held  at  Mil- 
ford,  Pennsylvania  an  informal  meeting  of 
seventeen  representatives  of  national  organ- 
izations in  the  social  case  work  field.  It 
proved  so  stimulating  that  the  "Milford 
Conference"  has  now  become  an  annual 
event.  In  October,  1925,  the  conference 
appointed  a  committee  of  five — Porter  R. 
Lee,  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  C.  C.  Carstens, 
Mary  C.  Hurlbutt  and  Margaret  E.  Rich— 
to  formulate  questions  on  the  meaning  of 
social  case  work  and  its  practice  which  had 
arisen  at  the  successive  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference. At  the  end  of  the  committee's  first 
year  Miss  Hurlbutt  resigned  and  her  place 
was  taken  by  M.  Antoinette  Cannon.  The 
results  of  this  study  for  the  past  four  years 
are  embodied  in  a  report  just  published  by 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, Social  Case  Work,  Generic  and  Speci- 
fic. (Price  $1.00  of  the  association.}  In  a 
letter  accompanying  her  review,  Miss  Sears 
writes:  "This  Milford  Conference  report  is 
epoch-making.  It  is  a  compilation  of  the 
best  thinking  on  social  case  work  evolved 
to  date,  a  spring-board  from  which  mighty 
leaps  may  be  made." 


Of  particular  interest  is  the  assertion  that  the  social  case 
worker  should  find  ways  in  which  the  layman  may  return 
to  active  participation  in  the  work  which  he  guided  and 
controlled  two  generations  ago,  the  practice  of  which  has 
now  been  almost  entirely  taken  over  by  the  professional 
worker.  In  its  present  organization  the  standards  of  social 
case  work  cannot  be  maintained  in  advance  of  the  layman's 
recognition  of  their  value. 
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Personnel  practices  of  social  case  work  agencies  are 
peculiarly  important  because  they  are  not  reinforced  as  are 
the  old  professions  by  programs  for  professional  education, 
with  professional  organization  and  technical  literature.  The 
success  of  the  agency  in  meeting  the  obligations  to  its  public 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  staff  whose  activities  are  in  turn  largely 
the  product  of  their  administrative  setting.  Important  among 
the  principles  of  personnel  management  are:  The  contract, 
in  which  duties,  as  well  as  salary,  hours,  vacations,  and  the 
condition  of  terminating  employment  are  defined ;  profes- 
sional privileges,  such  as  opportunity  for  study,  or  for  secur- 
ing new  positions;  professional  obligations,  such  as  over- 
time work,  and  loyalty  to  organization  policies. 

Democracy  is  the  keynote  of  the  discussion  on  staff  rela- 
tionships. A  staff  should  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
policies,  and,  therefore,  have  a  stake  in  upholding  these 
policies.  Recognition  given  freely  and  generously  for  ac- 
complishments which  the  staff  are  encouraged  and  stimulated 
to  undertake.  There  is  no  attempt  to  elaborate  details  of 
procedure,  only  to  suggest  the  spirit  in  which  the  problems 
should  be  approached. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  division  of  labor  trace  the 
historical  development  of  social  work  from  the  English 
Poor  Laws  to  psychiatric  social  work  and  enunciate  prin- 
ciples in  a  manner  which  evidences  the  practical  experience 
of  the  authors.  This  chapter  will  prove  of  great  practical 
service  and  bring  discussions  concerning  division  of  field 
on  to  an  impersonal  basis.  The  final  chapters  on  training 
for  social  work  will  prove  of  equal  value  to  the  schools  of 
professional  social  work  and  to  executives  of  social  service 
organizations. 

The  report  merits  study.  It  will  be  welcomed ;  it  is  an 
appraising  of  social  case  work;  it  is  more  than  that — it  is 
at  once  a  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  all  engaged  in  social 
case  work  and  an  impetus,  and  inspiration  to  social  case 
workers  to  analyze  and  record  their  processes  in  order  that 
in  the  near  future  the  formulation  of  philosophy,  knowledge, 
methods  and  experience  of  social  case  work  shall  be  as 
precise  as  the  practice  of  social  case  work. 


KENTUCKY  IS  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  the  unhappy 
list  of  four  states  without  mothers'  pension  legislation.  An 
educational  campaign  has  been  launched  by  the  Kentucky 
Mothers'  Aid  Association,  H.  A.  Robinson,  director,  under  the 
slogan  "Keep  the  child  at  home  with  mother"  and  it  is  hoped 
that  legislation  may  be  obtained  at  next  winter's  session. 

HOW  TO  EAT  pleasantly  and  healthfully  and  yet  at  a  price 
compatible  with  modest  purses  is  the  subject  of  a  new  pamphlet. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Nutrition  for  Families  of  Low  Income, 
compiled  by  Elizabeth  Oglesby  Grant  and  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Family  Budgets  of  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies.  Price  35  cents  of  the  Federation,  729  Wabash 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"AFTER  URGING  that  police  and  court  work  be  made  more 
efficient  to  the  end  that  a  larger  proportion  of  criminals  be 
caught  and  convicted,"  says  Frank  O.  Lowden  in  a  foreword 
to  a  recent  report  from  the  National  Crime  Commission,  "one 
is  dismayed  to  find  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  commitments 
are  made  to  local  penal  institutions  which  as  a  whole  maintain 
no  decent  standard  of  care."  What  such  a  standard  should  be 
and  how  it  might  be  obtained  is  the  subject  of  the  report 


Propagating  Crime  Through  the  Jail  and  Other  Institutions 
for  Short-Term  Offenders,  submitted  by  the  Sub-committee 
on  Prisons,  Parole,  Probation,  Penal  Laws  and  Institutional 
Correction,  of  which  Mr.  Lowden  is  chairman  and  Louis  N. 
Robinson  secretary.  For  a  copy,  address  the  National  Crime 
Commission,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

TRAINING  FOR  social  work  has  recently  entered  on  the 
horizon  of  Sydney,  Australia.  Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Sydney  University,  the  National  Council  of  N.  S.  W.,  and 
a  number  of  welfare  organizations,  there  has  been  formed  a 
Board  of  Social  Study  and  Training  to  undertake  the  provision 
of  theoretical  education  and  practical  training.  The  pro- 
visional syllabus  adopted  covers,  on  the  theoretical  side, 
psychology,  economics,  hygiene  and  social  science.  On  the 
practical  side  students  will  have  to  do  some  work  under  a 
recognized  society  in  office  work,  case  work,  club  work  for 
adolescents  and  adults,  and  housing.  They  also  must  visit 
public  and  private  institutions  "to  gain  a  general  knowledge 
of  existing  social  agencies."  In  addition  there  will  be  dis- 
cussion classes  and  tutorial  instruction  on  practical  work.  The 
Other  Half,  the  publication  of  the  C.  O.  S.  of  Melbourne, 
•omments  on  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  case  work. 
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Hospitals  Look  Across  the  Seas 

By  RENE  SAND 

HE  amount  of  money  spent  on  hospital  buildings  where  such  bodies  do  not  exist,  so  that  the  second  congress 
and  maintenance  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds,  should  be  able  to  create  an  International  Hospital  Associa- 
as  the  hospital  becomes  an  increasingly  complex  tion  representing  an  organized  federation  of  all  national 
institution,  adding  to  its  main  object, — the  cure  hospital  associations.  The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected 
of  patients, — many  important  functions  such  as  from  these  international  links  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
social  work,  health  work,  scientific  research,  the  training  of  mere  fact  that  representatives  of  thirty-five  countries  ac- 
hospital  executives,  the  graduate  and  post-graduate  train-  quainted  themselves  with  the  American  and  Canadian  hos- 
ing of  doctors  and  nurses.  A  new  profession,  that  of  hos-  pital  system  is  in  itself  an  object-lesson  whose  consequences 
pital  planning  expert,  is  added  to  the  innumerable  number  will  be  far-reaching.  The  information  to  be  spread  by  the 
of  specialties  already  in  existence.  In  a  limited  number  of  secretariat  will  make  this  action  permanent, 
countries,  national  hospital  associations  give  to  members  of  The  debates  of  the  congress  were  presented  by  seven 
hospital  boards,  to  superintendents,  doctors,  architects,  and  papers,  distributed  in  advance  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
nurses  ample  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  their  ex-  man.  For  the  first  time  data  on  the  various  national  hos- 
perience  and  the  raising  of  their  standards  of  practice.  pital  systems  have  been  gathered  and  compared.  For  the 
Three  years  ago  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewinski-Corwin,  difector  first  time  the  hospital  problems  have  been  considered  from 
of  the  Hospital  Information  and  Service  Bureau  of  the  the  multiple  angles  which  only  an  international  survey 
United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York,  thought  that  the  makes  possible. 

time  had  come  to  extend  these  opportunities  to  the  inter-  It  was  immediately  evident  that  the  economic  status  of 

national  field,  and  made  a  survey  of  the  hospital  conditions  each  country  dominates  the  hospital  situation.     Where,  as 

in   various  parts  of   the  world.     The  American   Hospital  in  Europe,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  can  only 

Association  appointed  a  Committee  on   International   Hos-  maintain   a   standard   of   life   hardly  superior   to   the   irre- 

pital  Relations  with  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater  as  chairman  and  ducible   minimum,   the   state   has   to    provide    for   the   sick. 

Dr.  Lewinski-Corwin  as  secretary.    They  formed  an  inter-  For   historical    and    psychological    reasons,    Great    Britain, 

national   executive  committee  which   met  in   Paris,   at  the  which  is  not  better  off  than  the  Continent  as  regards  the 

headquarters  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  in  1927  condition  of  the  masses,  wants  to  retain  its  favorite  system 

and  again  in  1928.    The  outcome  was  the  first  International  of   private   voluntary   hospitals,    and   the   donations   of    the 

Hospital  Congress,  which  met  in  Atlantic  City  June  13-15  rich   are  supplemented  by  the  weekly  contributions  which 

of  this  year.    Thirty-seven  nations  were  represented,  includ-  the  working  class  volunteers  in  an  amazing  proportion.    In 


ing  China,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  many 
Latin-American  na- 
tions, and  almost 
every  country  of 
Europe. 

The  climax  of  the 
meeting  was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Internation- 
al Hospital  Commit- 
tee with  a  permanent 
secretariat  in  New 
York  and  branches  in 
Paris  and  Vienna.  This 
committee  will  make 
preparations  for  a  sec- 
ond International  Hos- 
pital Congress  in 
Vienna  in  1931 ;  in  the 
meantime  it  will  stim- 
ulate the  formation  of 
national  hospital  asso- 
ciations in  countries 


A  room  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,     The  beds  shown  were  intended  for  two  patients, 

but  frequently  five   or  six,  regardless   of  sex  or  disease,  were   crowded  into 

each   one.     From   a  woodcut   of  the   sixteenth   century   in   Devils,   Drugs   and 

Doctors,   by  Howard    W.   Haggard,   M.D.     Harpers.    $5 
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the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  the  wealthy 
classes  are  able  and 
willing  to  aid  in  main- 
taining the  innumera- 
ble hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  acute 
cases.  Everywhere, 
however,  the  care  of 
the  chronically  afflict- 
ed, including  the  in- 
sane, proves  too  heavy 
a  burden  for  private 
initiative  and  is  there- 
fore taken  over  by  the 
state,  country  or  the 
municipalities. 

A  few  countries  have 
reached  the  optimum 
standard  relative  to  the 
needs  of  the  popula- 
tion, that  is,  about  one 
hospital  bed  for  every 
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one  hundred  inhabitants.  Other  countries  lag  behind.  Not 
all  of  the  present  beds  are  in  institutions  which  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  here  the  national  hospital  asso- 
ciations can  help  in  setting  up  minimum  standards. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  need  of  an  international 
definition  of  terms  and  units.  What  is  a  hospital  ?  Shall 
we  count  as  such  an  institution  for  the  aged,  or  for  under- 
nourished children?  In  figuring  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  a  hospital,  shall  we  include  only  the  cost  of  land 
on  which  the  hospital  stands,  or  also  the  parkgrounds  and 
approaches?  Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  between  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions?  These  questions,  and  many 
others,  must  be  answered  before  we  can  attempt  worth 
while  comparisons  and  statistics.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the 
International  Hospital  Committee  to  set  experts  to  work 
to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 

The  debates  revealed  that  problems  of  similar  character 
face  the  hospital  everywhere:  In  the  face  of  increasing  costs 
how  is  it  possible  to  increase  the  revenues  and  to  diminish 
the  expenditures,  without  at  the  same  time  handicapping 
the  patient,  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse?  On  the  other  side, 
the  problem  of  the  middle  class  looms  bigger  than  ever: 
the  rich  and  the  poor  receive  adequate  treatment,  but  the 
people  of  moderate  means  are  crushed  under  the  burden  of 
hospital  costs  and  medical  and  nursing  charges. 


Many  speakers  deplored  the  purely  clinical  or  scientific 
angle  from  which,  especially  in  teaching  hospitals,  the 
student  and  the  physician  regard  the  patient.  The  social 
side,  the  spiritual  side,  the  vocational  side  of  the  treatment 
are  all  too  often  ignored.  Professor  Julius  Tandler,  who 
recognized  so  masterfully  the  whole  edifice  of  social  wel- 
fare in  Vienna,  was  applauded  to  the  echo  when  he  thundered 
against  the  type  of  hospital  in  which  the  laboratory  and 
the  animal  house  crowd  the  patient  more  and  more  off  the 
stage  until  he  seems  to  be  almost  a  parasite. 

However,  a  reminder  of  the  way  the  mentally  sick  were 
chained,  whipped  and  abused  not  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  served  to  strike  a  note  of  satisfaction  with  the 
present  progress,  and  of  optimism.  The  development  of 
the  art  and  science  of  healing,  of  the  social  and  nursing 
service,  of  occupational  therapy,  of  the  after-care  of  patients, 
of  the  educational  influences  of  the  out-patient  departments 
are  all  welcome  signs.  Above  all,  the  team-work  of  the 
physician,  the  surgeon,  the  various  specialists,  the  radiologist 
the  laboratory  man,  the  pathologist,  the  psychologist  and 
the  social  worker  spells  more  advance  in  science,  in  better 
diagnosis,  in  quicker  and  more  complete  relief. 

The  hospital  is  no  longer  an  isolated  institution:  it  is  a 
part  of  the  great  social  fabric  created  for  the  prevention 
and  the  relief  of  human  ills. 


When  Chronic  Illness  Hits  the  Wage-Earner 


By  LUCILE  EAVES 


A'"  TAN  in  the  prime  of  life  sat  before  the  relief 
worker  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes.  A 
few  months  before  he  had  earned  good  wages 
in  his  skilled  trade.  He  was  proud  of  his  well 
kept  home  which  he  had  equipped  attractively 
by  his  own  labors.  Then  an  obstinate  fracture  made  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  his  special  work.  The  accident  compensa- 
tion payments  were  quickly  exhausted,  and  patient  guidance 
was  required  during  the  painful  period  of  readjustment.  The 
necessarily  lighter  work  was  poorly  paid;  he  suffered  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  his  wife  go  forth  to  menial  labors, 
and  a  lodger  shared  his  cheaper  home.  A  sympathetic  nurse 
found  a  hospital  bed  where  gentle  nuns  would  wait  upon  a 
man  of  magnificent  physique  during  his  lingering  death  from 
cancer  of  the  larynx.  "When  he  first  realized  his  fate,  he 
just  sat  and  cursed — but  I  could  not  reproach  him."  The 
social  worker  of  a  hospital  was  called  upon  to  assist  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  small  children 
in  his  choice  between  prolonged, 
expensive  medical  treatment  for 
himself — with  little  or  no  hope 
of  cure — and  probable  penury  for 
his  family.  Worst  of  all  are  the 
pitiful  old  people;  enfeebled 
hearts  and  joints  crippled  with 
arthritis  do  not  lessen  their  pa- 


In  The  Survey  of  March  15  and  of 
May  15  Lucile  Eaves  described  Boston's 
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of  chrome  illness  and  almshouse  care  and 

chronic  illness  among  children.  Here, 
out  of  that  city's  storehouse  of  research, 

thetic  eagerness  to  continue  the  she  summarizes  some  of  the  facts  of 
long  struggle  to  earn  their  daily  chronic  illness  among  men  and  women 
bread.  Frightened  eyes  gaze  into  at  the  years  when  normally  they  are  re- 
a  future  which  may  strip  them  sponsible  for  their  own  and  others'  sup- 
of  pride  and  self-respect,  their  port  and  outlines  a  program  of  ways  out. 


most  cherished  possessions,  won  by  long  lives  of  honest 
efforts.  These  samples  from  case  histories  of  Boston  social 
agencies  can  easily  be  matched  by  thousands  of  similar  rec- 
ords  in  every  large  city  of  the  United  States. 

Social  research  must  now  undertake  the  task  of  massing 
the  facts  so  that  our  youthfully  heedless,  persistently  opti- 
mistic, American  public  can  see  clearly  and  sympathetically 
the  misfortunes  of  these  afflicted  fellow  citizens,  and  shoul- 
der the  burdens  of  prevention  and  relief  which  belong  to  a 
mature,  Christian  civilization.  Massachusetts  has  already 
presented  fragmentary  pictures  which  reveal  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  evils  which  accompany  chronic  physical 
breakdowns.  These  may  be  brought  together  from  the  re- 
ports of  recent  commissions  for  the  study  of  cancer  and  of 
old  age  pensions,  from  the  Council's  report  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  from  half  a  dozen  statistical  analyses  of  case  his- 
tories of  Boston  social  agencies.  The  most  recent  of  these 

analyses,  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  a  group  of  graduate 
students  working  under  the  writ- 
er's  direction,  covers  factors  asso- 
ciated with  the  dependence  of  a 
thousand  applicants  to  three 
Boston  relief  agencies.  Results 
are  not  yet  ready  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  public,  but  conclusions 
of  earlier  students  that  sickness 
is  the  chief  cause  of  family  eco- 
nomic breakdowns  are  confirmed 
with  striking  emphasis  and  com- 
pleteness of  details. 


July  15,  1929 

The  Boston  Council  survey 
found  that  over  two  in  five 
(40.9  per  cent)  of  the  chronic 
patients  discovered  through 
hospitals  and  social  workers 
were  in  the  productive  mid- 
dle years  when  others  usually 
depend  on  their  earnings. 
These  patients  must  be  rebuilt 
physically  before  they  can  go 
back  to  their  jobs: 

Somehow  their  economic 
burdens — yes,  even  their  own 
weight — must  be  carried;  and 
this  long  and  costly  process  of 
care  and  treatment  must  be 
borne  by  somebody  other  than  themselves.  Most  of  them  ob- 
viously can  never  get  well;  but  many  are  capable  of  salvage, 
and  it  is  likely  that  many,  who  for  lack  of  special  care  and 
sound  treatment  do  rapidly  become  incurable,  could  be  rehabili- 
tated with  additional  effort. 

About  half  of  the  chronic  patients  located  on  a  given  day 
in  1 8  Boston  hospitals  were  in  these  normally  productive 
years  between  2O  and  59,  and  the  men  outnumbered  the 
women  in  a  ratio  of  134  to  IOO.  The  doctors  declared  that 
continued  hospital  treatment  was  necessary  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  chronic  cases. 

A  ROUGH  approximation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
£\_  survey  statistics  fail  to  measure  the  total  community 
burden  from  chronic  sickness  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
the  deaths  from  cancer  in  1927  with  the  number  of  cancer 
patients  located  by  the  hundred  social  workers  who  co- 
operated during  a  period  of  sixteen  months  in  reporting  all 
cases  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  This  was  the  most 
frequent  diagnosis  for  the  hospital  patients  in  the  prime  of 
life.  On  October  19,  1927,  the  day  when  the  hospital 
census  was  taken,  there  were  71  cancer  patients  under  treat- 
ment, of  whom  42  were  2O  to  59  years  old.  There  were 
528  cancer  cases  reported  during  the  sixteen  months  when 
records  of  4,316  chronic  patients  were  accumulated.  Some 
of  the  cancer  patients  under  treatment  recovered  or  had 
their  lives  prolonged,  and  the  number  sick  during  a  given 
period  is  much  greater  than  the  number  who  die.  During 
1927,  the  year  of  the  survey,  1,218  persons  died  of  cancer 
in  Boston.  Evidently,  a  complete  listing  of  the  cancer  pa- 
tients under  treatment  during  this  period  would  have  given 
a  figure  many  times  as  great  as  that  reported. 

Heart  disorders  came  next  in  frequency  among  these 
chronic  hospital  patients  who  should  have  been  at  the  height 
of  their  powers.  Forty-one  between  2O  and  59  years  old 
were  found  in  the  one-day  hospital  census,  but  623  persons 
of  these  ages  died  during  1927  of  chronic  heart  disease. 
Diagnoses  of  the  groups  next  in  size  were  fractures  requir- 
ing long  periods  of  hospital  treatment,  and  arthritis  which 
often  cripples  the  patients  of  these  age  periods  and  leaves 
them  helpless  burdens  to  be  supported  through  weary  years 
of  suffering  by  relatives  or  in  public  or  private  institutions. 
In  the  hope  of  restoring  them  to  usefulness,  the  hospitals 
for  acute  cases  will  carry  their  fracture  patients  for  twelve 
weeks  or  more,  although  the  normal  average  of  service  is 
two  weeks.  Thus  106  of  the  292  patients,  who  were  in  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  for  12  to  19  weeks  during  the  year 
studied,  and  23  out  of  85  patients  at  the  Massachusetts 
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General  Hospital  for  an  aver-' 
age  period  of  19  weeks,  were 
fracture  cases.  In  other  words, 
the  beds  of  these  two  hospitals 
were  occupied  in  the  course 
of  one  year  for  about  2,080 
weeks  by  129  fracture  pa- 
tients, instead  of  by  1,040 
acute  cases  requiring  the  two 
weeks  average  treatments. 

Men  and  women  who  have 
passed  the  three-score-years 
milestone,  and  who  are  often 
handicapped  by  lowered  earn- 
ing capacity,  but  possessed 
only  of  small  accumulations 

of  weath,  are  those  most  subject  to  chronic  diseases.  Thus 
41.9  per  cent  of  the  4,316  patients  discovered  by  the  Boston 
Council  survey  were  60  years  old  or  over,  although  in  1920 
these  upper  age  groups  constituted  only  7.5  per  cent  of  the 
city's  population.  A  comparative  study,  made  under  the 
writer's  direction,  of  892  aged  clients  of  Boston  social  agen- 
cies and  of  536  independent  aged  residents  in  a  typical  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  shows  clearly  that  chronic  physical  ailments 
afflict  both  groups,  but  occur  with  far  greater  severity  and 
frequency  among  those  who  have  sought  the  help  of  relief 
agencies.  Katherine  B.  Hardwick,  in  summarizing  the  sta- 
tistical data  points  out: 

Of  the  seven-eights  of  the  aged  clients  who  reported,  all 
had  one  handicap,  one-half  had  two  handicaps,  and  almost  one- 
sixth  had  three  or  more  handicaps.  Such  general  poor  health 
was  not  found  among  the  aged  residents  who  were  independent 
of  social  agencies.  Whereas  none  of  the  aged  clients  who  gave 
information  was  without  some  mental  or  physical  handicap, 
over  one-fourth  of  the  aged  residents  who  reported  said  they 
were  in  fine  health  and  had  no  ailments.  In  other  words,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  aged  clients  and  three-fifths  of  the  aged  residents 
reported  specific  handicaps.  .  .  .  The  chief  handicaps  which 
caused  dependency  were  mental  diseases,  partial  or  total  blind- 
ness, and  varied  crippled  conditions. 

A  census  of  almshouse  population  made  in  1923-1924  by 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions  showed  clearly 
this  connection  between  old-age  dependency  and  chronic  sick- 
ness, as  only  2.8  per  cent  of  the  inmates  were  in  good  phy- 
sical and  mental  health. 

SEVERAL  of  the  Boston  studies  indicate  that  the  foreign- 
born  of  long  residence  in  the  United  States  are  frequent 
victims  of  chronic,  degenerative  diseases.  Their  cancer 
death-rates  are  higher  than  those  of  the  native-born,  and 
the  recent  statistical  study  of  the  primary  causes  of  depend- 
ency of  a  thousand  applicants  for  relief  shows  chronic  sick- 
ness to  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  foreign-born  than  in 
the  native  group.  The  severe  economic  struggles  and  in- 
numerable hardships  suffered  by  the  immigrants  who  crowd- 
ed into  the  tenements  of  our  great  cities  in  the  decade  before 
the  war,  may  well  promote  physical  breakdowns  as  old  age 
approaches. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task  of  developing 
agencies  through  which  medical  and  nursing  services  may  be 
supplied  for  all  sufferers  from  chronic  diseases  are  suggested 
by  these  brief  citations  from  results  of  a  group  of  research 
reports  dealing  chiefly  with  Boston  citizens  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  needed  care  without  assistance.  Studies  of  income 
distribution  suggest  that  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
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tion  would  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  pay  the  custom- 
ary charges  for  the  medical  treatments  which  will  check  or 
palliate  the  sufferings  of  severe  attacks  of  chronic  sickness. 
Thus  cancer  requires  skillful  nursing  and  expensive  surgical, 
x-ray  and  radium  treatments;  arthritis  needs  physio-  and 
occupation-therapy  as  well  as  much  re-education  in  living 
habits ;  hopes  for  compensation  of  heart  disorders  depend  on 
careful  adjustments  under  skillful  medical  supervision;  frac- 
tured or  diseased  joints  regain  their  functions,  partially  or 
entirely,  only  after  prolonged  skillful,  surgical  treatments 
and  carefully  supervised  re-education.  A  program  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  public  may  be  outlined  by  com- 
bining the  recommendations  growing  out  of  the  Boston 
Council  survey  with  reports  of  the  experiences  of  publicly 
and  privately  supported  medical  agencies  now  at  work  in 
Massachusetts.  The  scope  of  this  article  permits  only  the 
barest  outlining  of  essential  features  of  this  program. 

The  people  must  be  given  thorough  instruction  about  the 
possibilities  of  prevention  and  the  necessity  for  early  diag- 
nosis and  prompt  treatment  of  chronic  diseases.  Dr.  George 
H.  Bigelow,  the  Massachusetts  health  commissioner,  esti- 
mated that,  as  a  result  of  the  cancer  education  campaign  of 
1928,  I2,OOO  persons  consulted  doctors,  and  for  everyone 
who  came  to  one  of  the  state  diagnostic  cancer  clinics,  22 
went  to  private  physicians.  Periodical  examinations  for 
young  and  old,  with  suitable  fdllow-up  educational  activities 
would  prevent  or  postpone  many  physical  breakdowns. 

Home  care  should  be  utilized  whenever  possible  without 
sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  patients  or  their  families,  as 
prolonged  institutional  treatments  of  so  large  a  group  would 
create  intolerable  economic  burdens.  Over  half  (54-2  per 
cent)  of  the  chronic  patients  located  by  the  Boston  survey 
were  ambulatory;  they  could  be  given  the  larger  part  of 
their  medical  care  in  clinics.  Relatively  brief  periods  of 
hospital  treatment  followed  by  the  careful  home  supervision 
of  nurses  or  social  workers  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  chronic  patients,  have  been  found  suitable  for  some  cases. 
A  new  type  of  home  nursing  service  was  suggested  in  the 
following  recommendation  growing  out  of  the  discussion  of 
the  Boston  Council  survey: 

The  home  nursing  service  provided  by  the  Community  Health 
Association  should  be  extended.  The  type  of  case  most  in  need 
of  this  care  is  the  elderly  patient  whose  condition  is  such  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  him  for  years  in  a  hospital, 
and  who  has  a  family  home  where  the  provision  of  a  nurse 
and  a  visiting  doctor  with  the  addition  of  some  financial  aid 
will  make  the  patient  comfortable  and  furnish  him  with  skill- 
ful and  effective  medical  and  nursing  care. 

In  view  of  the  kind  of  case,  for  the  most  part  the  aged 
chronic,  it  seems  practicable  to  furnish  the  necessary  care 
through  a  corps  of  attendant  nurses,  under  the  direction  of 
such  a  body  as  the  Community  Health  Association.  There  is 
evidently  a  need  for  further  consideration  of  this  question 
since  attendants  for  the  sick  are  not  registered  nor  is  their 
training  standardized.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Community 
Health  Association,  the  Household  Nursing  Association,  and 
those  institutions  offering  training  to  attendant  nurses  consider 
the  necessary  content  of  training  for  nursing  of  the  chronic 
sick  in  their  homes. 

Nursing  homes  may  be  necessary  for  the  care  of  chronic 
patients  in  the  absence  of  adequate  hospital  accommodations, 
but  they  are  subject  to  grave  abuses.  Boston  doctors  and 
social  workers  were  able  to  list  315  of  these  homes,  but  no 
means  exist  by  which  the  public  can  be  assured  that  their 
needy  patrons  will  receive  kindly  and  efficient  care.  The 
discussions  conclude  that  not  more  homes  but  better  ones 


are  needed,  and  a  proper  system  of  public  supervision. 

The  difficulties  of  finding  hospitals  or  other  institutions 
where  care  will  be  given  to  chronic  patients  under  suitable 
conditions  and  at  prices  which  they  or  their  relatives  can 
afford  to  pay  were  set  forth  forcefully  in  several  hundred 
letters  from  doctors  and  clergymen  received  by  the  Boston 
Council  survey  committee.  Hospital  ization  is  needed  not 
only  for  patients  who  are  completely  dependent,  but  also 
for  many  who  can  pay  very  little  for  their  care  and  treat- 
ment. The  prolonged  efforts  to  obtain  for  Boston  a  public 
hospital  separate  from  the  almshouse  for  the  care  of  such 
patients  are  described  in  the  previous  article  of  this -series 
published  in  The  Survey  of  March  15. 


WHEN  SCHOOL  OPENS  in  Detroit  next  September,  those 
youngsters  who  haven't  already  lost  or  traded  them  may  ap- 
pear with  beautiful  red  buttons  on  their  bosoms  declaring 
"Ready  for  School  Campaign — I  Have  Been  Examined."  From 
June  3  to  June  8  Detroit  physicians  gave  free  examinations 
to  children  who  are  to  enter  school  next  year  for  the  first 
time.  The  campaign  was  sponsored  by  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Wayne  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  Department  of  Health,  with  the  very  able 
assistance  of  children  belonging  to  Detroit's  Health  Army. 
The  buttons  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Health,  upon 
evidence  from  the  parent  of  an  eligible  child  that  the  youngster 
has  had  during  that  week,  or  before  or  soon  afterward,  a 
careful  check-up  on  his  health  liabilities  and  assets,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  chance  during  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
summer  to  correct  anything  wrong  with  eyes,  teeth,  tonsils 
and  the  like,  and  start  a  school  career  in  good  order. 

HOW  to  make  a  social  hygiene  session  allure  parents  is  sug- 
gested in  the  accompanying  questionnaire,  mimeographed  and 
circulated  in  advance  of  the  May  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
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and  ashed  wb.at  15  Social  bvojene 
would  you  Know? 
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State  Parent-Teacher's  Association  at  Marinette,  Wisconsin. 
Aimee  Zillmer,  its  chairman,  is  a  lecturer  for  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Health  which  is  cooperating  with  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  in  a  social  hygiene  program. 
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The  Village 

By  PHOEBE  HALL  VALENTINE 


VILLAGE  life  in  a  big  city — is  it  possible?    Yes, 
if  you  can  make  believe  and  chance  to  live  in 
one    of    the    crowded    sections    of    Philadelphia 
where  there  is  a  Smith  Memorial  Play  Center. 
It   will    be    a    tiny    village   with   homes,    stores, 
school,  bank,   hospital — almost  anything  that  comes  within 
range  of  the  children's  experience  or  imagination. 

Would  you  like  one  of  the  small  pioneers  to  tell  you 
how  the  first  village  started? 

One  day,  as  I  was  standing  in  the  yard  thinking  what  we 
could  play  with,  I  laid  my  eyes  on  some  bricks  with  which 
they  were  building  on  the  lot  and  I  told  the  teacher  I  had  an 
idea — that  we  could  take  those  bricks  and  build  little  forts 
for  houses  and  get  some  chairs  so  a  few  children  could  live 
in  a  house.  I  also  suggested  to  make  one  fort  biggest  of  all 
for  a  school  and  that  I  wouldn't  mind  to  be  school  teacher. 

I  asked  the  children  to  get  the  bricks  and  they  refused,  say- 
ing "What  for?"  I  told  them  my  whole  story  and  then  they 
got  the  bricks,  built  the  houses  and  me,  as  their  director,  told 
them  to  get  four  little  chairs  in  each  house  and  one  chair  in 
the  school-house  for  the  teacher,  and  also  the  toy  piano  for 
the  teacher  to  play  on.  One  little  girl  said,  "Where  are  the 
children  going  to  sit  when  they  come  to  school?"  And  I  said, 
"Bring  their  chairs  from  home."  But  another  little  girl  said, 
"Let  them  get  four  bricks  and  make  a  little  seat,"  so  they  did 
and  we  had  a  merry  time  that  Tuesday  afternoon. 

This  went  on  the  whole  summer  until  winter  and  we  had 
stores  and  money,  of  course  make  believe  money.  The  mothers 
got  long  skirts  to  wear.  We 
had  a  laundry  and  a  court 
in  which  sat  a  judge.  We  then 
had  permission  to  play  indoors 
and  we  made  our  houses  with 
benches  around  them  and  in 
each  house  four  chairs  and  a 
table.  Someone  suggested  a 
bank  so  the  mothers  would  get 
their  money  once  and  no  more. 

Our  Village  grew  so  big  that 
we  needed  a  larger  room,  so  we 
were  allowed  to  have  the  big- 
gest room  in  the  place.  Some- 
one then  suggested  to  have 
V.  S.  P.'s,  which  means  Village 
Safety  Patrols.  I  was  mayor 
three  times  and  they  wanted  me 
again,  but  it  was  not  allowed,  so 
I  was  director  of  Village 
Health  and  Street  Cleaners. 


This   was   in    1920.     Since 
then   the   Village   has  become 

an  integral  part  of  the  children's  life  at  three  other  play 
centers  of  the  Smith  Memorial  Playgrounds  and  Playhouses 
of  Philadelphia,  differing,  of  course,  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin,  but  based  always  on  the  inherent  desire  of 
children  to  play  house  and  the  tendency  to  relate  their  play 
forms  to  familiar  experiences  of  every-day  life.  It  changes 


Handsome  Homes  for  Hot-Dogs 

/'"CHEERS  for  the  movement  to  make  the  through 
V^>  automobile  roads  look  less  like  ribbon-slums  and 
more  like  the  countryside!  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company 
have  done  their  bit  by  offering  this  attractive  ready- 
cut  gas  station  and  refreshment  stand  at  cost. 


from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  but  seems  always 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  for  an  environment  plastic 
enough  to  be  shaped  to  their  own  need  or  fancy. 

As  the  little  community  of  homes  grows  and  living  be- 
comes more  complex,  the  children  themselves  see  the  need 
of  some  form  of  government.  The  first  village  mayor  at 
Northern  Liberties  was  self-appointed  and  her  authority 
recognized  because  of  obvious  qualities  of  leadership.  But 
since  that  time,  nominations  have  been  made  at  general 
assemblies  of  all  the  villagers,  who  come  together  at  the 
end  of  the  play  period  to  ask  questions  or  make  suggestions. 
Later  came  the  Village  Council,  composed  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  department,  and  presided  over  by  the 
mayor.  Here  matters  of  management  and  policy  are  dis- 
cussed and  new  ventures  proposed ;  social  and  economic 
problems  that  occur  where  people  are  gathered  together  are 
met  here  in  simpler  terms  and  carefully  considered  by  the 
children.  Simple  administrative  methods  have  been  bor- 
rowed and  put  into  practice,  but  the  solving  of  problems 
incidental  to  community  life  has  been  the  result  of  group 
thinking  and  planning. 

An  analysis  of  population  according  to  occupations  in  a 
Village  which  had  progressed  some  distance  in  its  organiza- 
tion would  run  about  as  follows:  twenty-five  or  thirty 
mothers,  or  home-makers;  twenty-five  children  in  school 

(5  to  8  years)  ;  a  wide  range 
of  from  thirty  to  sixty  chil- 
dren under  school  age;  fifteen 
storekeepers  (boys  and  girls)  ; 
fifteen  boys  in  the  Village 
Safety  Patrol;  twelve  in  the 
hospital;  four  in  the  laundry; 
two  in  the  bank ;  four  in  the 
post-office;  eight  in  the  handi- 
craft shop ;  two  in  the  library ; 
four  school  teachers  and 
assistants;  one  school  janitor; 
two  to  four  in  the  repair 
shop;  one  in  charge  of  the 
employment  bureau ;  one  reg- 
istrar; one  landlord;  one  visit- 
ing housekeeper;  one  of  each 
of  the  village  officers ;  three 
bootblacks;  four  printers. 
Though  at  other  villages  this 

might  be  increased  by  the  staff  of  the  village  newspaper 
reporters;  construction  company  (builders  of  miniature 
playhouses)  ;  theater,  and  so  forth.  The  wider  the  range 
of  occupations  from  which  the  child  can  choose  the  one  best 
fitted  to  his  own  taste  and  ability,  the  less  there  is  of  dis- 
order and  restlessness. 
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By  some  intuition,  or  one  of  nature's  protective  measures, 
children  adapt  themselves  as  adroitly  as  possible  to  the  adult 
world  into  which  they  are  thrust.  But  rarely  do  we  grown- 
ups create  an  environment  of  sufficient  security  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  for  the  expression  of  the  real  child 
life. 

In  the  Writers'  Club  there  are  no  adult  standards  of 
accomplishment — nothing  to  measure  up  to,  and  little  guid- 
ance, except  perhaps  a  suggestion  that  the  joy  of  writing  is 
in  letting  other  people  share  with  us  our  true  experiences, 
or  the  fun  it  is  to  use  words  like  the  parts  of  a  puzzle,  choos- 
ing them  and  fitting  them  together  to  make  a  picture  which 
is  in  our  own  minds  instead  of  the  one  on  the  back  of  the 
puzzle  box. 

One  suspects  that  at  times  this  use  of  words  serves  both 
as  an  emotional  release  and  a  creative  experience,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  combination  of  realism  and  fantasy 
written  by  a  boy  of  ten  under  the  title,  What  I  Would  Like : 

I  don't  like  where  we  live  now.  I'd  like  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try on  a  farm,  so  I  can  pick  eggs  up  and  take  them  home  and 
cook  them.  And  feed  the  cows.  Where  I  live  now  it  is  not 
good.  This  is  not  good  because  my  mother  does  not  like  the 
house.  My  mother  does  not  like  the  house  because  there  are 
too  many  roaches.  They  go  all  around  the  house.  They  go 
on  your  mattresses  and  they  go  on  your  pillow-case  and  they 
go  on  your  head. 

But,  in  the  country,  everything  will  be  good.  I'd  ride  the 
donkeys  out  there.  I'd  ride  the  cows — the  buffaloes.  I  ain't 
afraid  of  the  buffaloes!  I'll  ride  a  jackass — I'll  ride  a^  pig — 
I'll  ride  an  elephant.  I'd  like  to  ride  a  tiger — a  lion.  I'd  like 
to  ride  an  alligator — the  polar  bears.  Here  it  is  dirty.  But 
in  the  country  the  air  is  fair. 

Or,  sometimes,  one  occasional  line  of  beauty  and  original- 
ity, as  illustrated  by  Miyako  Tagami,  a  little  Japanese  girl 
who  writes  of  her  impressions  on  a  snowy,  windy  day: 

SNOWY  DAY 

One  day  as  I  watched  from  my  window 

I  saw  the  feathery  flakes  afalling, 
And  the  wind  blowing  oo — oo — oo 

I  said  to  myself, 
"I  wish  the  wind  would  lay  its  trumpet  by 

And  let  the  snowflakes  fall; 
Then  when  it  makes  a  drift 

It  would  be  my  nicest  day!" 

Or  this  little  poem  called  Night,  which  we  feel  is  a  real 
experience  in  a  child's  life: 

At  night  when  all  was  quiet, 
And  the  stars  twinked  bright — 
I  crept  through  the  darkness, 
Not  to  wake  anyone  up  so 
Late  at  night. 

I  walked  into  the  moonlight, 
And  found  myself  alone, 
And  looked  up  into  heaven 
And  then  went  back  to  bed. 

One  little  girl  in  writing  a  history  of  the  Village  says, 
"I  started  as  a  mere  mother,  but  now  I  am  mayor  of  the 
Village."  In  her  three  years  she  had  held  the  offices  of 
storekeeper,  hospital  superintendent,  director  of  public 
safety,  and  finally,  after  a  campaign  in  which  she  and  her 
followers  made  many  a  stump  speech,  she  knew  the  thrill 
that  comes  to  one  who  has  achieved  the  highest  office  his 
fellow  citizens  can  give. 

Observing  this  play  project  over  a  period  of  eight  years, 
certain  qualities  stand  out  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  more 


conventional  program  of  games  and  competitive  athletics. 
Participation  is  actuated  solely  by  pleasure  and  interest  in 
the  process  itself.  No  prizes  or  awards  are  necessary  to 
stimulate  interest.  A  background  of  right  practice  in  village 
activities,  like  the  laundry,  bank,  hospital,  become  a  part 
of  the  child's  equipment  for  adult  life.  The  child  who  seeks 
satisfaction  in  a  world  of  fancy  where  effort  is  non-essential 
to  wish-fulfillment  finds  he  has  to  face  in  the  Village  all 
the  problems  of  adjustment  common  to  any  group  activity. 
He  is  offered  and  willingly  accepts  guidance  in  giving  order 
and  reality  to  his  play  life. 

Unlike  most  games,  which  are  suited  to  only  one  age 
group,  the  Village  holds  the  child's  interest  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  development.  And  it  gives  to  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  child  opportunity  to  share  with 
others  more  fortunate  in  a  common  interest  and  adventure. 

One  turns  quite  naturally  to  a  child  for  the  final  word  of 
interpretation.  The  Village  is  described  in  these  words  by 
a  child  whose  family  roots  are  in  Russia: 

The  Village  stands  for  good  order, 
Not  bad. 

It  stands  for  happiness  and  joy 
To  every  girl  and  boy 
And  it  stands  for  honesty 
And  it  stands  for  freedom 
And  liberty! 

Oh   maybe   I   left  something  out—- 
And  it  stands    for   more, 
And  yet 
I   think  this  is   all. 

Richmond  Goes  Adventuring 

By  ARTHUR  A.  GUILD 

ADVENTURE  days  began  for  white  people  in  Virginia 
on  May  13,  1607,  when  Captain  Christopher  New- 
port and  Captain  John  Smith  established  the  first  permanent 
white  settlement  in  this  country  at  Jamestown.  Adventure 
days  started  in  Richmond  when  these  two  men  landed  at 
the  Falls,  now  Richmond,  in  June,  1607.  Richmonders  are 
very  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  Virginia's  early  ad- 
venturers, George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Marshall, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  made  Virginia  the  cradle  of  the 
Republic. 

Although  the  adventurers  of  the  early  days  have  passed; 
Richmond  is  still  adventuring  like  other  cities  in  the  fields 
of  social,  health,  recreational,  educational,  cultural,  financial, 
and  industrial  progress. 

Last  year  the  Richmond  Council  of  Social  Agencies  started 
a  movement  to  celebrate  each  year  in  May  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  through  the  efforts  of  the  early  and  present- 
day  adventurers  of  this  city  and  state  and  thereby  attract 
the  attention  of  Richmonders,  Virginians,  and  others  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  is  being  made  in  making 
this  city  a  happier  place  in  which  to  live.  This  celebration 
has  been  named  Adventure  Days. 

This  year  two  days  were  officially  designated  for  the 
Adventure  Days  celebration.  On  the  first  day  the  activities 
were  designed  to  focus  attention  on  the  early  adventures 
of  this  city  and  state.  Before  plans  had  developed  very  far, 
the  committee  in  charge  decided  to  use  five  days  to  portray 
the  historical  development  of  this  community.  Historical 
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I  shrines  were  opened   and  special   programs   put   on   by  the 

I  patriotic  societies.     Large  crowds  visited   these   places.     A 

1  half-holiday   was    declared    on    which    the    school    children 

I  visited    the    histor- 

I  ical  shrines.  A  trip 

I  to    nearby    battle- 

I  fields      was      con- 

fi  ducted,     and     214 

|  historical   spots   in 

[I  Richmond  were 
marked  •with  de- 
scriptive informa- 
tion. 

The  activities  of 
the  second  day 
were  designed  to 
bring  about  a  real- 
ization of  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in 
developing  the 

community.  The  largest  and  most  spectacular  parade  ever 
held  in  Richmond  was  put  on.  Each  section  told  a  story 
of  progress  or  development.  The  eleven  sections  in  the 
parade  were:  educational  progress,  cultural  progress,  social 
progress,  recreation  progress,  health  progress,  safety  prog- 
ress, community  progress,  historical  development,  financial 
progress,  retail  progress,  manufacturing  progress.  Starting 
at  City  Hall,  the  parade  marched  to  Byrd  Park,  Richmond's 
largest  park,  where  a  play  carnival  was  conducted  by  the 
recreational  agencies  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
Business  men,  railroad  officials,  policemen,  firemen,  young 
men,  young  women,  and  school  children  took  part  in  play 
activities  which  lasted  throughout  the  day.  In  the  evening 
the  marriage  of  Pocahontas  to  John  Rolfe  was  portrayed 
outdoors  on  a  small  island  located  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  a  hillside  which  formed  a  natural  amphitheater. 

This  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  became  interested 
and  shared  the  expense  of  Adventure  Days.  Next  year 
Richmond  is  planning  an  Adventure  Days  celebration  that 
should  be  worth  going  thousands  of  miles  to  see. 

You  may  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  social 
work?  This  celebration  grew  out  of  Play  Day,  which  was 
started  by  the  Recreation  Council  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  four  years  ago.  The  whole  project  has  been  con- 
ceived, directed,  and  engineered  by  social  workers.  I  believe 
that  the  city  has  more  respect  for  social  work  and  social 
workers  because  of  the  way  that  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  has  developed  this  celebration  in  which  the  whole 
city  participates.  It  has  made  the  people  of  the  city  feel 
that  social  work  is  not  something  apart  from  their  every- 
day life. 

Homes  for  Veterans 

By  S.    JAMES   HERMAN 

REALIZING  the  great  value  of  home  ownership 
and  home  environment — and  anxious  in  some  meas- 
ure to  pay  its  moral  debt  to  its  veterans,  the  legis- 
lature of  California  in  1921  enacted  the  Veterans' 
Farm  and  Home  Purchase  Act,  and  in  1922  to  make 
this  legislation  legal,  amended  the  state  constitution  by 
the  enactment  of  a  measure  known  as  the  Veterans' 
Validating  Act.  Under  this  act  a  farm  or  modern  home 
and  garden  spot  is  available  on  easy  terms  to  any 


citizen  of  the  state  who  has  served  on  active  duty  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  who  was 
a  resident  of  the  state  prior  to  service,  and  who  has  been 
honorably  discharged.  After  six  years  of  operation,  accord- 
ing to  information  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Veterans' 
Welfare  Board,  the  results  of  this  measure  have  been  most 
gratifying. 

Up  to  June  30,  1928,  the  state  has  invested  in  this  project 
$24,000,000  and  has  assisted  in  financing  the  erection  or 
purchase  of  4,919  homes  and  248  farms  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Of  27,250  applications  for  assistance  in  the 
purchase  or  erection  of  homes,  11,951  have  been  approved, 
while  of  4,707  applications  for  aid  in  the  purchase  of  farms, 
509  have  been  approved.  A  number  of  contracts  have  al- 
ready been  paid  in  full  and  deeds  granted,  while  the 
delinquency  list  is  small. 

Bonds  creating  the  fund  to  finance  the  undertaking  have 
been  sold  on  an  interest  basis  of  4  to  4%  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  maximum  amount  advanced  on  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
is  $7,500,  compared  to  $5,000  on  the  purchase  or  erection 
of  a  home.  The  state  will  supply  90  to  95  per  cent  respect- 
ively of  the  cost  of  farms  or  homes  in  the  event  that  it  does 
not  exceed  the  specified  amount.  In  other  words,  to  acquire 
a  farm  or  home  within  the  specified  cost,  the  veteran  is  re- 
quired to  invest  but  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  a 
farm  and  5  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  home.  Actually 
the  average  cost  has  been  $4,697  per  home  and  $5,414  per 
farm.  A  land  contract  covering  the  amount  advanced  by 
the  state  in  each  case  is  amortized  over  a  period  of  2O  years 
on  a  5  per  cent  interest  basis.  Under  a  $5,000  purchase 
the  monthly  installments  are  $33.10,  including  interest. 

Several  practical  advantages  to  veterans  under  the  act  are 
worth  emphasizing.  First,  there  is  the  buying  power  of 
cash  which  results  in  a  saving  of  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  the 
purchase  of  a  house  already  built  this  saving  is  increased  to 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  representing  builder's  discount  on 
sale  of  contract.  Second,  there  is  a  large  saving  due  to  the 
difference  between  5  per  cent  interest  charged  by  the  state 
and  7  to  8  per  cent  interest  ordinarily  charged  in  financing 
real  estate  deals.  For  instance  on  a  $5,000  house,  including 
lot,  this  saving  amounts  to  $1,352.40  over  the  amortization 
period  of  2O  years — the  difference  between  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent  and  7  per  cent  usually  charged  in  California.  This 
saving  would  be  increased  to  $4,056.90  if  one  compares 
this  5  per  cent  interest  rate  contract  with  a  7  per  cent  interest 
rate  carrying  the  same  monthly  payments  of  $33.10,  since 
this  increased  rate  extends  the  amortization  period  to  31 
instead  of  2O  years.  And  lastly  there  is  the  reduction  in 
cost  of  fire  insurance  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent  through 
master  or  blanket  coverage. 

Besides  the  practical  advantages  to  the  veteran-buyer,  the 
less  tangible  results  of  this  state-aided  housing  program  are 
perhaps  no  less  significant  in  their  effect  on  community  life. 
To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Veterans'  Welfare  Board: 

.  .  .  The  greater  interest  that  the  veteran  naturally  develops 
in  something  that  is  eventually  to  become  his  sole  property  is 
the  incentive  for  his  keeping  the  property  in  the  best  condition 
and  caring  for  it  with  the  pride  that  owning  one's  home  should 
engender;  his  confidence  in  himself  is  increased;  the  perpetual 
marital  difficulties  that  continually  disrupt  so  many  families 
are  greatly  lessened  by  the  home  ties;  therefore  better  home 
life  and  better  citizenship  are  served. 

If  such  a  scheme  can  successfully  be  applied  to  veterrns. 
why  not  to  the  general  population? 


Books  in  Our  Alcove 


A  Cure  of  "Nerves" 


INTELLIGENT  LIVING,  by  Austen  Fox  Riggs.     Doubleday,  Doran.     230 
pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


I  HAVE  a  great   respect  and  admiration  for  Dr.  Austen 
Riggs.     He  is  the  only  man  that  I  know  or  have  ever 
heard  of  who  has  carried  on  an  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  sufferers  from  "nerves"  which  has  been  both  honest 
and    successful.      That    is    a    very    difficult   combination. 
Many  such  institutions   are  successful  but  not  honest.     Many 
have    feared    to    undertake    such   work    honestly   because    they 
thought  they  could  not  succeed.     Dr.  Riggs  has  proved  on  a 
large  scale  that  the  combination  is  possible. 

His  latest  book,  Intelligent  Living,  contains  six  chapters 
of  central  importance  covering  the  topics  of  Friendship,  Mar- 
riage, The  Problem  of  the  Unmarried,  The  Child,  Education 
and  The  Balanced  Life.  He  writes  out  of  his  own  experience 
with  little  dependance  on  literature  or  the  ideas  of  others. 
He  sees  for  himself  and  records  these  findings  with  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  presentation.  In  par- 
ticular, he  has  not  been  fooled — as  a  good  many  psychiatrists 
have — by  the  theories  of  Freud  and  his  followers,  nor  by  the 
fashionable  psychological  doctrines  of  determinism. 

The  basis  and  standpoint  of  the  book  is  ethical  throughout 
and  thereby  far  better  than  his  rather  misleading  title.  The 
book  might  well  have  been  called  Ethical  Living  instead  of 
Intelligent  Living.  For  no  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Riggs 
that  some  of  the  greatest  rascals  that  ever  lived  have  excelled 
in  intelligence  but  none  in  ethics. 

The  best  chapter  in  the  book  (to  my  thinking)  is  that  on 
Friendship.  It  holds  up  well  with 
those  of  Cicero  and  Emerson  on  the 
same  subject.  Here  the  author  strikes 
at  once  the  key  from  which  he  never 
varies  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book. 
Putting  friendship  as  high  as  he  does, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  con- 
sider marriage  as  "an  all  inclusive 
friendship  between  a  man  and  a 
woman."  This  chapter  on  Marriage 
is  second  in  value  only,  I  think,  to 
the  chapter  on  Friendship. 

That  on  The  Problem  of  the  Un- 
married is  also  excellent  though  some- 
what marred  by  an  uncritical  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fashionable  dogma 
that  normal  human  beings  can  find 
complete  satisfaction  in  no  other  state 
than  marriage.  That  statement  can 


only  be  made,  I  think,  by  those  who  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  intimacy  with  any  considerable  number  of 
monks  and  nuns. 

The  chapters  on  The  Child  and  on  Education  are,  to  my 
mind,  considerably  less  satisfactory  in  that  they  seem  to  me 
to  get  farther  away  from  the  basis  of  constructive,  direct  and 
practical  experience  which  has  guided  Dr.  Riggs  so  splendidly 
in  the  chapters  on  Friendship  and  Marriage.  In  later  chapters 
he  lapses  into  the  scientific  jargon  which  is  really  quite  in- 
compatible with  his  ethical  and  highly  sensible  ideas  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  rest  of  the  book. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  may  be  unhesitatingly  recommended. 
Its  unscientific  science  will  easily  be  forgotten  in  view  of  its 
splendid  common  sense  and  the  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  as  expressed  in  the  central  chapters. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  RICHARD  C.   CABOT,   M.D. 

Urban  People  Under  the  Microscope 

THE  GOLD   COAST  AND  THE   SLUM,  by  Harvey   W.  Zorbaugh.     Unt- 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.    287  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  Near  North  Side  is  within  walking  distance  of 
Chicago's  skyscraper  section.  It  is  a  compact  mile  of 
varied  types.  In  no  American  city  is  there  so  small  an  area  of 
so  much  color  and  cosmopolitanism.  There  is  a  population  of 
about  a  hundred  thousand  ranging  from  55  per  cent  to  81  per 
cent  foreign  including  "twenty-eight  nationalities  with  a  goodly 
portion  of  Negroes  and  all  others." 
Every  class  in  society  from  crooks 
social  queens,  from  bohemians 
standpatters  and  all  the  contrast 
found  in  any  city  are  found  here 
These  variform  classes  represent 
many  social  worlds  that  "touch  but  do 
not  interpenetrate."  The  book  under 
review  is  a  study  of  the  social  mosaic 
called  the  Near  North  Side, 
represents  one  of  the  first  attempts  in 
this  country  to  examine  carefully 
under  the  microscope  of  sociology  a 
bit  of  urban  community  life. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  the  book 
are  descriptive,  telling  about  the  com- 
ponent areas  of  the  region  and  the 
behavior  of  the  different  group 


Youngest  of  the  monthly  book  clubs,  the  Junior  Literary  Guild  began  publication  last  month  with  three  volumes. 
The  illustrations  are:  Left,  from  The  Basiable  Children,  by  E.  Nesbit  (Coiuard-McCann)  for  boys  and  girls  from 
8  to  12  years;  center,  from  The  Red  Prior's  Legacy,  by  Alfred  Hoyt  Bill,  with  sketches  by  Henry  Pitz,  for  boys  from 
12  to  16;  right,  from  The  Beckoning  Road,  by  Caroline  Dale  Snedecker  (Doubleday,  Doran)  for  girls  from  12  to  16 
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There  is  much  of  play  in  contrasts  between  the  dog-loving 
Gold  Coast  and  the  poverty-burdened  slum.  The  more  we 
read  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  there  is  after  all  in 
this  chaos  a  certain  order  which  is  essentially  urban.  The 
final  four  of  the  twelve  chapters  is  an  appraisal  of  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  establish  a  community  center 
for  the  whole  area.  The  center  has  never  succeeded.  The 
idealism  upon  which  it  is  based  cannot  bend  to  the  reality. 
The  study  might  have  been  equally  true  had  some  other  of  the 
dozen  or  more  settlements  or  community  centers  in  Chicago 
been  the  object  of  investigation.  Some  of  the  findings  might 
even  apply  to  some  of  the  many  settlements  and  community 
centers  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  At  least  community 
workers  whatever  their  convictions  ought  to  read  this  book. 

NELS  ANDERSON 
Seth  Low  Junior  College,  Brooklyn 


EMi 
S, 


Emotional  Cultures 


EMOTION    AS    A    BASIS    OF    CIVILIZATION,     by    J.    H.    Denison. 
Scribner's.    555  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOONER  or  later  some  one  would  come  to  realize  that 
civilization  is  neither  the  material  scene  nor  the  intellectual 
product  that  it  is  ordinarily  represented  to  be.  He  would 
realize,  under  the  guidance  of  modern  psychology,  that  the 
same  emotional  basis  that  underlies  the  personal  development 
of  character  must  play  a  similar  part  in  the  foundation  of 
civilization.  This  means  that  the  civilizing  process  proceeds 
upon  the  forces  released  by  the  emotional  life,  and  embodies 
them  in  folkways  and  national  culture. 

To  Professor  Denison  must  be  accorded  the  priority  in 
formulating  what  others  may  have  realized,  but  without  that 
definiteness  or  emphasis  and  conviction  of  significance  that 
converts  an  idea  into  a  thesis,  and  a  thesis  into  a  book.  He 
introduces  the  phrase  "emotional  cultures"  and  thereby  makes 
a  permanent  contribution.  He  follows  it  with  such  engaging 
titles  as  The  Emotional  Cult  of  Democracy  and  Modern  Emo- 
tional Cultures  and  these  in  turn  involve  applications  of  his 
germinal  idea  to  the  church,  the  school,  the  family,  and  even 
to  such  products  as  The  Boy  Scouts  and  The  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Even  at  the  very  beginning  of  things,  when  the  earlier  cultures 
follow  the  patriarchal  pattern,  it  is  the  emotional  attitude  of 
compliance  that  underlies  what  as  a  cultural  product  takes 
the  form  of  class  and  caste. 

In  carrying  out  his  thesis,  Dr.  Denison  becomes  absorbed  in 
historic  ramifications,  so  that  at  times  the  main  thesis  recedes, 
or  follows  side  trails  more  engaging  to  the  specialist's  interests. 
To  readers  with  a  dominant  interest  in  social  problems  the 
introduction  of  this  new  concept  of  the  emotional  factor  in 
civilization  will  prove  stimulating. 

JOSEPH  JASTROW 

New  York  City 


Family  Figures 


DOMESTIC  DISCORD,  by  Ernest  R.  Mmvrer.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 
275  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

DR.  MOWRER  has  made  an  interesting  examination  in 
the  results  of  social  case  work  upon  certain  families 
under  the  care  of  the  Jewish  Family  Agency  of  Chicago.  He 
uses  a  bewildering  variety  of  statistical  devices  to  discover  cor- 
relations between  problems — or  the  single  problem,  domestic 
discord,  which  he  isolates — treatments  and  results,  and  finds 
none.  He  measures  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  regular 
case  workers  and  finds  almost  as  negative  a  result.  His  wife 
takes  over  a  limited  number  and  uses  what  he  calls  a  "socio- 
logical treatment"  and  good  results  are  shown. 

To  the  case  worker  there  is  nothing  new  in   the  technique 
of  Mrs.  Mowrer;  certainly  nothing  distinctly  "sociological"  in 


the  sense  that  it  has  not  been  used  whenever  there  was  op- 
portunity and  social  case  work  skill. 

The  statistical  study  seems  a  little  labored,  as  it  brings  out 
what  is  a  truism  in  sociology  and  common  sense,  namely  that 
there  is  no  necessary  correlation  between  specific  problems  and 
specific  methods  of  treatment. 

The  validity  of  this  book  partly  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  science  of  sociology  is  a  competent  discipline  to  evaluate 
the  art  of  social  work.  Analogy  with  the  arts  of  medicine,  law, 
engineering,  would  seem  to  preclude  the  claim  of  any  one 
science  to  such  competency.  In  fact,  as  one  views  social  work 
in  practice,  there  is  apparently  emerging  a  new  unity  out  of 
the  convergence  of  several  sciences  upon  a  single  social  problem, 
a  unity  which  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  separate  sciences; 
a  new  art  which  draws  upon  several  social  disciplines  for  its 
general  principles,  but  creating  new  norms  of  its  own  to  cover 
the  requirements  of  the  new  composite  pattern. 

FRANK  J.  BRUNO 

Washington   University,  St.  Louis 

Inferior  Woman  Again 

UNDERSTANDING  WOMEN,  by  K.  A.  Wieth-K-nudscn,  M.D.    Elliot  Holt. 
324  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ONE  lays  aside  this  tiresomely  repetitious  book  at  first 
with  irritation  at  the  smug  condescension  of  the  writer, 
and  then  chiefly  with  wonder  that  a  century  of  woman's  effort 
and  struggle  to  evaluate  standards  in  greater  harmony  with 
a  machine  age  should  still  call  forth  an  ancient  echo  of  man's 
bewildered  resentment. 

Dr.  Weith-Knudsen  has  written  just  another  fanatical 
denunciation  of  women.  The  libraries  are  full  of  them.  In  its 
general  tone  of  aggrieved  embitteredness,  it  is  not  one  whit 
above  the  smudged,  faintly  dirty,  pencilled,  illiterate  bursts  of 
hysteria  that  occasionally  found  their  way  into  every  suffrage 
worker's  mail. 

All  the  learned  sciences  are  once  again  arrayed  against 
woman:  history,  philosophy,  anthropology,  psychology,  biology, 
economics.  Elaborate  graphs  carry  assumed  hypotheses  to  ir- 
refutable statistical  and  algebraic  conclusions.  Women  are 
once  again  proved  to  be  less  stable,  less  able,  weaker,  less 
creative,  generally  inferior  to  man.  Given  certain  limitations, 
they  are  at  their  best  as  mothers  and  wives  of  men. 

Feminism  is  blamed  for  prostitution,  female  coldness  and 
lack  of  passion,  the  declining  birth-rate,  the  usurpation  of  male 
prerogatives  on  which  the  entire  structure  of  white  man's 
superiority  rests,  a  parallel  of  man's  political  and  economic 
mistakes,  and  an  obvious  failure  to  make  any  independent  con- 
tribution of  the  slightest  social  value. 

Were  a  writer  to  present  an  equally  scientifically  couched 
diatribe  against  the  perils  and  potentialities  of  the  working 
class,  numerically  large,  and  historically,  but  a  short  while  ago, 
also,  a  disenfranchised  struggling  group,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  book  would  be  published,  and  whether  an  eminent 
literatteur  would  launch  it  with  a  few  airy  words  of  laughing 
praise.  That  feminist  propaganda  has  much  territory  yet  to 
cover  is  the  only  possible  commentary. 

REBECCA  HOURWICH 

New  York  City 

Farm  Studies 

THE   FARMER'S    STANDARD   OF  LIVING,   by  Ellis   Lore  Kirkpatrick. 
Century.  299  pp.   Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The   Survey. 

IN  this  volume  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  has  gathered  together  data 
concerning  life  on  American  farms  hitherto  widely  scattered. 
The  studies  of  2,886  families  in  eleven  states  made  in  1922-24 
for  which  he  himself  was  largely  responsible  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  material.  The  value  of  this  picture  of  the  way  farm 
families  are  actually  living  is  evident,  evident  at  least  to  those 
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who  prefer  reality  to  illusion  and  who  prefer  to  discuss  farm 
conditions  in  terms  of  all  farms,  on  the  main  traveled  roads 
and  otherwise,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  limited  personal 
observation. 

The  average  value  of  the  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  of  the 
farm  families  studied  in  1922-24  was  $1,598,  higher  by  $164 
than  the  average  amount  spent  by  the  12,096  workingmen's 
families  surveyed  in  1918-19  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
This  difference  came  mainly  in  the  money  value  of  the  food 
consumed,  although  two-thirds  of  the  farmer's  food  was  fur- 
nished by  the  farm  and  it  was  valued  only  at  the  price  he 
would  have  received  for  it.  In  money  value  of  clothing  and 
shelter  the  farm  and  urban  families  were  not  unlike. 

The  greatest  lack  in  this  picture  of  the  material  aspects  of 
farm  life  is  income  data.  How  much  were  these  farm  families 
putting  back  into  the  farm  or  otherwise  investing?  If  condi- 
tions among  certain  Minnesota  families  in  1925  were  typical, 
between  $700  and  $800  went  for  these  purposes,  and  the  average 
income  was  around  $2,300.  With  this  change  the  economic 
status  of  farm  families  becomes  more  like  that  of  other 
entrepreneurs  and  less  like  that  of  the  industrial  wage-earners 
with  whom  they  are  ordinarily  compared. 

HAZEL  KYRK 

University  of  Chicago 

Read— and  Be  Free 

PSYCHIATRY   IN   INDUSTRY,       by    V.    V.    Anderson,    M.D.     Harpers. 
364  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  ANDERSON'S  book  more  than  makes  good  its  title. 
He  has  been  so  human  in  his  application  of  his  techniques 
to  selected  groups  of  men  and  women  that  his  case  records 
and  his  answers  to  the  wide  range  of  personality  problems 
they  cover  have  a  universal  application.  In  his  foreword  he 
says  that  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  book  will  be  to  pro- 
fessional groups,  "physicians  and  psychologists;  business  ex- 
ecutives; personnel  people;  and  to  students  in  medicine, 
psychiatry,  psychology,  and  personnel  work."  No  doubt  he 
feels  a  special  professional  obligation  toward  these  workers 
and  adventurers  in  the  field  of  industrial  psychiatry.  But  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  his  own  preoccupation  with  his  pro- 
fession should  unduly  restrict  his  audience.  Very  few  books 
published  in  recent  years  have  so  much  of  immediate  practical 
value  to  give  to  the  social  case  worker,  the  vocational  guider, 
or  indeed  to  the  layman  who  is  as  alertly  concerned  to  keep 
himself  mentally  and  emotionally  free  from  auto-intoxication 
as  he  is  to  keep  poisons  out  of  his  digestive  tract.  Not  since 
I  first  got  hold  of  Dr.  B.  Hart's  Psychology  of  Insanity,  many 
years  ago,  have  I  myself  felt  so  genuinely  grateful  to  a  specialist 
in  human  nature  for  sharing  his  insight  as  I  have  toward  Dr. 
Anderson  since  reading  and  rereading  his  book.  I  can't  con- 
ceive how  any  normal  adult  can  read  through  it  without  being 
greatly  stimulated,  refreshed  and  enlightened. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  Dr.  Anderson  should  not  have 
featured  the  case  worker  and  indeed  all  social  workers  in  his 
list  of  those  for  whom  he  believes  his  book  will  have  greatest 
usefulness.  It  may  be  a  case  of  the  department  store  pushing 
down  into  its  "unconscious,"  the  memory  of  its  evil  days  when 
social  workers  publicly  excoriated  it  as  a  driver  and  sweater 
of  labor. 

I  wish  there  were  room  in  this  brief  note  for  even  one  of 
the  scores  of  case  histories  that  Dr.  Anderson  scatters  here 
and  there  through  his  text.  Survey  readers  will  find  some  of 
them  in  an  article  drawn  from  the  materials  later  incorporated 
in  this  book,  published  in  The  Survey  for  December  15,  1927. 
Among  other  things,  they  give  exhilarating  proof  of  the  rapid 
rise  of  scientific  and  ethical  standards  in  business  administra- 
tion during  the  past  decade  or  two.  And  social  workers  who 
read  this  book— as  I  hope  that  all  who  see  this  note  will — 


may  well  take  some  modest  pride  in  their  own  achievement  as 
it  is  here  reflected.  Their  "destructive"  criticism  of  business 
practices  current  not  so  many  years  ago,  will  here  be  seen 
to  have  borne  very  constructive  fruit. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Foot-Note  on  Crime 

LET   TOMORROW   COME,  A.   J.  Barr.     W.   W.   Norton.     269   pp.    Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ON  Christmas  Eve  the  ladies  came  to  sing  carols  before 
the  jail;  within  there  was  ribald  laughter.  That  is  the 
keynote  of  Let  Tomorrow  Come,  grim  humor,  harsh  comedy 
and  tragedy  underlying.  A.  J.  Barr  makes  no  plea  for  prison 
reform  but  what  is  more  important,  he  gives  us  the  drama  of 
prison  life  in  rapidly  moving  scenes  with  all  its  brutality,  love, 
hate,  lust  and  laughing.  The  laughing  is  omnipotent  and  in 
spite  of  ancient  bans  it  lives  to  keep  the  convicts  from  sinking 
into  a  gray  mass  of  ambulatory  horror.  They  ward  off  the 
terrors  of  rats  in  the  night  by  betting  on  the  longevity  of  the 
most  ferocious. 

The  author  has  shown  himself  a  master  at  characterization. 
Joe,  who  wooed  through  a  steel  lattice;  the  Southerner  who 
refused  to  sleep  with  the  black  man ;  the  tubercular  they  loved 
even  though  they  called  him  "Lungs";  Fat  Bumpy,  who  got 
drunk  on  hospital  whiskey  and  was  shielded  by  his  fellow  "vies" 
from  the  guard;  "Dirty  Skirt,"  the  "time-bitten  woman"  who 
for  forty  years  was  undecided  "whether  to  scrub  floors  or  to 
sell  joy,  and  was  therefore  unsuccessful  at  both" — these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  vibrant  personalities.  Certainly,  the  book 
is  only  one  man's  account,  but  added  to  other  accounts  of 
prison  life  we  have  read  we  wonder  just  what  point  there  is 
to  penal  servitude  after  all. 

ANN  BLANCHET 

The  Reading  American 

READING  INTERESTS  AND  HABITS  OF  ADULTS,  by  Wm.  S.  Gray 

and  Ruth  Munroe.  Macmillan.  305  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHAT  Americans  read,  and  why,  is  the  subject  of  this 
preliminary  report  undertaken  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  It  does 
not,  like  Thorndike  in  his  Adult  Learning,  study  capacities 
for  learning.  Neither  does  it  treat  of  facilities  available  for 
continuing  popular  education,  as  does  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 
in  her  Why  Stop  Learning.  Nor  does  it  deal  with  resources 
within  the  public  libraries,  as  does  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  Libraries  and  Adult  Education.  It  rather  attempts 
to  determine  what  percentage  of  Americans  read,  what  they 
read,  and  how  they  came  to  form  their  tastes  in  reading. 

That  reading  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  part  of  American 
life  is  amply  proved  by  statistics  of  book,  newspaper  and 
periodical  publishing  during  the  past  30  years.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  500  per  cent  in  the  number  of  copies  of  books, 
newspapers  and  periodicals  sold,  while  the  population  has  in- 
creased loo  per  cent.  Yet  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  popular 
magazines  is  more  than  twice  as  common  as  the  reading  of 
books.  At  present,  the  largest  percentage  of  people  indulge 
themselves  mostly  in  reading  short  unrelated  bits  of  material, 
dealing  largely  with  sports,  crime,  and  sensational  news  articles. 

Education  and  availability  of  reading  matter  seem  to  be  the 
most  powerful  influences  tending  to  develop  reading  habits. 

The  authors  place  three  responsibilities  on  communities 
wishing  to  develop  reading  habits:  (i)  Provide  better  schools, 
and  follow  up  work  to  maintain  interest  in  reading;  (2)  Estab- 
lish libraries  so  that  50  million  people  out  of  reach  of  library 
facilities  in  this  country  may  have  easy  access  to  well  chosen 
collections  of  books;  (3)  Work  unceasingly  with  young  and 
old  alike,  with  the  aid  of  existing  agencies,  to  develop  dis- 
crimination and  higher  standards  of  choice  among  those  who 
now  read  and  are  learning  to  read. 

OAK  AMIDON 

Public  Library,  Los  Angeles 
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Which  Way  Publicity? 

By  LEIGH  MITCHELL  HODGES 


THE    kind    of    publicity    we    should   want   is   only 
distantly  related  to  the  kind  usually  sought.     The 
purpose  of  that  kind  is  to  increase  profits  by  build- 
ing   up    patronage    and    good-will.     Our    purpose 
should  be  to  so  educate  the  public  in  serving  chil- 
dren that  need  for  our  help  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
to  put  ourselves  out  of  business  by  teaching  men  and  women 
how  to  deal  at  first  hand  with  their  greatest  responsibility. 

As  a  whole,  the  public  is  placidly  opposed  to  us.  We  are 
meddlers,  visionaries,  experimenters,  disturbers  of  an  estab- 
lished order.  This  attitude  is  based  on  ignorance  which, 
until  displaced  with  knowledge  of  facts  and  reasons,  will 
be  justified,  from  the  public's  point  of  view. 

"But  we  keep  telling  them,"  says  one.  And  how? 
Through  annual  reports,  often  so  drably  garbed  as  to 
repel  the  eye,  and  dry  enough  within  to  choke  the  brain. 
Through  columns  of  figures  as  meaningless  to  the  average 
mind  as  the  periodical  statement  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
and  about  as  widely  read.  Through  form  letters  frequently 
resembling  stray  members  of  some  family  of  "hundreds  of 
cats,  thousands  of  cats,  millions  and  billions  and  trillions 
of  cats,"  and  usually  requiring  of  the  recipient  instant  com- 
prehension of  situations  that  are  dim  enough  to  the  authors 
themselves.  Through  a  goodly  showing  of  superior  knowl- 
edge ;  through  mistaken  adhesion  to  technical  terminology, 
and  above  all,  through  taking  it  for  granted  that  of  course 
the  public  knows  this-and-this,  since  this-and-this  is  so 
elemental. 

Let's  fairly  test  this  capacity  of  the  public  for  "of  course" 
knowing  elementals.  How  many  readers  remember  the  last 
name  of  the  so-called  "pig  woman"  who  played  a  stellar 
role  in  the  most  famous  trial  of  modern  times — the  Hall- 
Mills  murder  case?  That  case  was  first-page  stuff  for  every 
newspaper  in  the  land,  day  after  day,  for  months.  It  was 
more  widely  and  avidly  read  than  any  event  ever  covered 
by  American  newspapers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Lind- 
bergh's Paris  flight.  The  duration  of  its  first-page  promi- 
nence several  times  exceeded  that  of  the  Lone  Eagle's  achieve- 
ment, and  the  "pig  woman's"  name  was  outstanding  in  these 
thousands  of  news  stories.  Apply  this  measure  of  memory- 
knowledge  to  the  work  of  one  child  welfare  organization ; 
one  which  couldn't  supply  a  first-page  news  item  if  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offered  a  million  dollars  for  the 
same,  and  draw  your  own  conclusion. 

Let  us  go  further  in  this  illustration,  because  it  is  the 
most  instructive  and  illuminating  that  could  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  validity  of  the  seasoned  newspaper  rule  that  nobody 
knows  anything  about  anything. 

Each  day  every  newspaper  reprinted  a  brief  resume  of  the 
crime  and  the  names  of  the  principals  involved.  For  experi- 
ence has  taught  newspapers  that  the  public  knows  little  and 


remembers  less.  If  there  was  a  need  for  such  ceaseless 
restating  of  the  facts  connected  with  a  matter  for  which  the 
public  was  madly  reaching  out,  what  of  an  I.  Q.  which  in- 
cludes the  delusion  that  two  or  twelve  communications  a 
year,  about  as  interesting  as  the  reading  matter  on  a  railroad 
ticket,  will  thaw  out  frozen  pocket  nerves,  and  create  that 
degree  of  public  interest  and  understanding  so  necessary  to 
cooperation  and  so  fatal  to  hostile  criticism? 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  these  communications  should 
be  unappealing  or  hackneyed.  In  the  child  welfare  field,  for 
example,  we  have  not  only  the  richest  store  of  human  in- 
terest material,  but  of  a  sort  that  gains  easiest  entrance  to 
the  heart.  Even  when  half-well  presented  it  must  make  an 
impression,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  one  possession 
dearest  to  rich  and  poor  alike — the  child. 

With  such  an  instrument  to  play  upon,  our  opportunities 
are  boundless.  But  we  must  turn  out  tunes  which  echo  the 
humanities.  We  must  keep  sounding  human  values.  We 
must  use  the  kind  of  simple  language  that  fits  in  with  the 
average  mentality,  which  is  said  to  be  about  that  of  a  normal 
twelve-year-old. 

This  public  we  should  try  to  inform  and  guide,  knows  it 
cannot  run  railroads,  manage  banks,  or  direct  big  factories. 
It  has  no  such  thoughts  concerning  the  care  and  treatment 
of  children,  however.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  an  idea  it 
knows  all  about  this  delicate  and  difficult  undertaking. 
Hence  the  need  for  meeting  it  on  a  level  which  leaves  no 
opening  for  an  impression  that  it  must  climb  to  gain  knowl- 
edge concerning  something  it  has  dealt  with  daily  for  cen- 
turies. 

In  so  meeting  it,  through  the  written  or  spoken  word, 
we  cannot  expect  to  make  much  headway  if  we  insist  on 
emphasizing  our  own  part;  our  personal  view;  our  mode 
of  working.  These  must  be  told  indirectly  in  the  human 
interest  stories  we  tell.  If  Charles  Dickens  had  titled  his 
Christmas  Carol  "A  story  written  to  emphasize  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas,"  even  the  marvelous  transformation  of 
old  Scrooge  might  have  had  difficulty  in  overcoming  such 
a  handicap. 

Let  us  look  at  a  living  sample.  Thirty  years  ago  John  D. 
Rockefeller  was  one  of  the  most  widely  lampooned  private 
citizens  in  this  country.  His  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
accepted  as  the  symbol  of  all  that  could  be  bad  in  corpora- 
tions and  monopolies.  Seldom  did  one  hear  a  good  word 
for  him.  Then  came  along  Ivy  Lee,  a  practiced  expert  in 
publicity.  Mr.  Lee  began  offering  to  the  newspapers  ar- 
ticles about  corporations  and  their  heads.  He  never  asked 
any  newspaper  to  print  these,  because  he  knew  that  articles 
printed  solely  on  that  basis  are  not  worth  much  to  any  cause. 

"I  know  the  editors  of  many  newspapers,  editors  and 
reporters,"  says  Mr.  Lee  in  his  admirable  little  book,  Pub- 
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TROUT  LAKE  CAMP 

A  Paradise  in  the  Adirondacks 
ON  TROUT  LAKE 

3   Miles  of   Crystal   Clear    Water 
Accommodations  offer  every  modern  convenience, 
every    sport    encouraged    by    our    splendid    staff 

Unsurpassed  Cuisine 

Write  or  call  for  souvenir  booklet 

POST   OFFICE — TROUT   LAKE   CAMP   FOR   ADULTS, 

LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

TEL.:    BOLTON   96 
City  Address:   489   Fifth   Ave.,   Rm.  409— Tel.:  Vanderbilt  4197 


Manhasset  Bay  School 

A  progressive  school  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  city  for  day  and  boarding  pupils 

Boys  and  girls         4  to   12  years 
Write 

MRS.  J.  H.  RENSON 
MANHASSET  BAY  SCHOOL 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  N.  Y. 


for  both 


For  Social  Workers 

Nurses  and  All  Who  Are  Interested  in 
Community  Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination   offer  is   now  possible 
THE  SURVEY  —  twice-a-month 
(Graphic  and  Midmonthly). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social    welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.     I  enlose  $5.50   (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  bill). 
Name    .................................................. 


Address 
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licity.  "I  never  ask  them  to  print  anything  in  their  papers. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  very  bad  business,  very  poor 
policy  on  the  part  of  anyone,  to  make  such  a  request ;  and 
furthermore,  I  always  feel  that  if  I  did  make  it,  and  the  '' 
papers  printed  a  story  or  article  at  my  request — which  they 
would  not  have  printed  if  I  had  not  asked  them  to — people 
would  not  read  it. 

"Editors  of  newspapers  print  what  they  do  because  they 
have  been  taught  by  long  experience  that  certain  things, 
which  are  said  to  have  news  value,  are  the  items  which  the 
public  will  be  interested  to  read." 

Because  many  of  the  articles  offered  by  Mr.  Lee  met  this 
standard,  they  were  printed  and  read.  In  this  way  the  pub- 
lic got  a  new  view  of  big  business,  and  today  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  far  from  unpopular,  nor  is  the  present  public  esti- 
mate of  him  based  merely  on  his  vast  gifts  to  science  and 
philanthropy.  It  is  largely  due  to  a  correct  informing  of 
the  public  concerning  the  man  himself. 

Do  not  work  for  a  personal  pull  with  any  newspaper. 
Select  from  the  regular  round  of  your  activities  such  material 
as  will  interest  people,  and  let  these  articles  sink  or  swim 
on  their  merits.  Never  force  facts  or  try  for  effects.  Be 
simple  and  straightforward. 

A  rare  Negro  foster-mother,  never  too  busy  to  take  on 
a  sick  baby,  and  always  calling  her  wards  "little  rose-buds," 
though  some  of  them  were  withered  almost  to  death,  recently 
died  in  a  large  city  near  New  York.  The  story  of  her 
work  for  a  children's  agency  had  in  it  many  elements  of 
appeal  and  much  that  reflected  the  ideals  and  standards  of 
the  child-placing  agency,  yet  that  agency  did  not  try  to  get 
the  story  printed  in  its  own  way,  but  called  up  a  leading 
newspaper  and  gave  it  the  outstanding  facts,  adding  that 
any  further  details  would  gladly  be  supplied  if  wanted.  A 
half-column  story  with  a  three-bank  head  was  printed,  and 
its  only  connection  with  the  agency  in  question  was  one 
mention  of  that  organization's  name. 

Within  a  fortnight  the  agency  received  many  requests  for 
information  concerning  its  work,  and  several  applications 
to  care  for  children.  The  story  impressed  the  public  because 
obviously  it  was  not  inspired  for  a  purpose.  Had  the  agency 
attempted  to  play  up  its  own  work,  the  story  probably  would 
not  have  been  printed.  If  so  printed,  it  would  have  failed 
to  arouse  the  interest  it  did. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  newspapers  we  will  make  prog- 
ress only  to  the  degree  that  we  proceed  on  the  fair  basis  of 
full  confidence.  With  rare  exceptions,  editors  and  reporters 
on  reputable  newspapers  can  be  absolutely  trusted  to  observe 
any  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

To  lay  all  the  cards  on  the  table  when  information  is 
sought  by  a  reputable  newspaper,  and  to  explain  to  the  re- 
porter or  editor  why  it  might  be  harmful  to  print  certain 
facts,  will  almost  invariably  prevent  the  undesired  presenta- 
tion. But  once  give  a  reporter  or  city  editor  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  something  is  being  withheld,  or  that  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  "put  over"  something,  and  so  far 
as  possible  the  facts  withheld  will  be  dug  out  and  printed, 
or  the  attempted  trickiness  so  aborted  as  to  prove  a  boom- 
erang. Our  first  aim  should  be  not  to  "get  into"  newspapers, 
but  to  create  on  their  part  a  desire  not  only  for  our  news, 
but  for  conference  with  us  concerning  news  that  pertains 
to  our  field.  (Continued  on  page  461) 
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JP*     of  People 
*••*•!      and  Things 


IN  Connecticut  they  speak  of  Daylight 
Saving  Time  quite  chummily  as  D.  S. 
T.  There's  a  bit  of  daring  in  it,  too, 
for  Daylight  Saving  Time,  so  far  as  pub- 
lic timepieces  go,  is  prohibited  by  law.  A 
Connecticut  social  worker  who  believes 
with  Mr.  Hoover  and  some  others  that 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  can  get  innocent  compensation 
out  of  bootlegging  time  on  her  wrist.  .  .  . 

In  Atlantic  City  last  month  another  kind 
of  time  was  invented — J.  C.  T.,  or  Jewish 
Conference  Time.  .  .  .  J.  C.  T.  is  one  hour 
slower  than  D.  S.  T.,  which  is  one  hour 
slower  than  Standard  Time.  A  meeting 
which  would  start  at  7  P.  M.,  God's  time, 
is  scheduled  for  8  P.  M.,  D.  S.  T.,  and  gets 
under  way  at  9  P.  M.  J.  C.  T.,  thus  making 
it  conveniently  impossible  for  the  speaker 
who  believes  that  an  evening  meeting 
should  close  about  10:30  to  extend  his 
remarks  into  a  life  story.  And  the  follow- 
ing morning  a  10  o'clock  meeting  which 
starts  at  n  affords  a  pleasant  interlude 
for  recuperation.  .  .  . 

The  Jewish  Conference  of  Social  Service 
this  year  was  bifurcated — a  three-day 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  overlapping  the 
i  annual  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  Secretaries,  and  a  one-day  session 
at  San  Francisco  as  a  kindred  group  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  .  .  .  What  with  Pacific  Coast  Time 
added  to  Eastern  Standard,  D.  S.  and  J. 
C.  Time,  one  of  the  delegates  found  it 
necessary  to  stay  up  all  night  to  snatch  a 
meeting  as  it  sped  by.  .  .  .  An  unusual 
thing  happened  at  Atlantic  City.  Jewish 
delegates  from  the  hinterlands  listened  for 
two  hours  with  real  interest  to  the  tale  of 
how  New  York  did  it.  Maybe  New  York 
will  yet  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  occasion  was  a  report  of 
The  Recent  Social  Survey  of  New  York 
City  and  Its  Lessons  for  Other  Jewish 
Communities  in  the  United  States,  with 
Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  lucidly  sketching  the 
picture,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg  and 
others  drawing  in  the  details  of  family 
welfare,  Jewish  education,  recreation  and 
health,  and  Dr.  Solomon  Lowenstein  sum- 
marizing. .  .  . 

What  might  have  been  a  battle  between 
board  members  and  social  workers  in  a 
discussion  on  what  they  expect  of  each 
other,  turned  out  to  be  a  love  feast,  with 
Mrs.  Alice  I.  Liveright  and  Mrs.  Abraham 
M.  Davis  doing  the  amenities.  ...  A 
student  of  the  Training  School  for  Jewish 
Social  Work  told  what  he  thinks  of  social 
work  and  social  workers;  and  the  old- 
timers  eventually  recovered  their  com- 
posure. .  .  .  There  was  some  dancing, 
some  food  and  much  conversation  during 
and  after  meetings;  but  it  was  not  here 
but  to  a  convention  of  a  fraternal  order, 
on  the  Steel  Pier,  that  fourteen  extra 
policemen  were  assigned.  .  .  .  The  social 
workers  were  as  calm  as  the  sea,  and  like 
the  sea,  washed  up  some  pearls.  For 
example: 


"Will  the  Jews  in  America  pour  out 
4,000  years  of  history  and  culture  for  the 
delights  of  chewing  gum,  hosiery  and 
safety  razors!" — Rabbi  Goldman  of  Cleve- 
land. 

"The  popular  mind  still  looks  on  social 
work  [as  a  profession]  as  a  last  resort." — 
Charles  Schottland,  student,  Training 
School  for  Jewish  Social  Work. 

"Once  a  hobo,  always  a  hobo." — Ralph 
Astrofsky,  Jewish  Social  Service  Associa- 
tion, speaking  on  transients. 

"Synagogues  are  known  [to  the  tran- 
sient] as  'factories'  and  social  agencies  as 
'pay  stations'." — Ralph  Astrofsky. 

"Social  workers  should  use  the  case 
method  on  volunteers." — Mrs.  A.  N.  Davis, 
board  member,  of  Brooklyn. 

"We  still  like  to  see  children  dressed 
alike  and  marching  in  line." — Dr.  Boris 
D.  Bogen  of  Cincinnati,  speaking  of 
orphanages. 

"God  give  us  men." — Dr.  Marino  of 
Atlantic  City.  To  which  a  feminine  social 
worker  in  the  audience  sighed  "Amen." 
Name  and  address  on  application  to  our 
Advertising  Department. 

"The  Jews  must  stand  like  Gibraltar 
against  dissolution  and  assimilation." — 
Rabbi  Goldman. 
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HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Avc.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
tcrs.  Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  bandied. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraver,, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrar- 
ing  for  Survsy  Midmonthly  and  Surrey 
Graphic. 
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R.  ORTHW1NE,     344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  commer- 
cial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  seta,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 
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Dr.  Boris  D.  Bogen  was  elected  presi- 
dent, succeeding  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith; 
Harry  Glucksman,  Alice  I.  Liveright  and 
Judge  K.  Cohen  vice-presidents ;  George 
W.  Rabinoff  secretary.  The  Social  Center 
Secretaries  elected  Abraham  W.  Rosenthal, 
New  York  City,  president;  E.  J.  Londow, 
Newark,  Abram  S.  Magida,  Kansas  City, 
and  Esther  Jameson,  Newark,  vice-presi- 
dents; Maurice  Bisgyer,  Washington,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

""pHE  fifteenth  (1928)  Spingarn  medal  has 
J-  been  awarded  Mordecai  Wyatt  Johnson 
of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  his  successful  administration  as  the 
first  Negro  president  of  the  leading  Negro 
university. 

Chief  of  Police  August  Vollmer  of 
Berkeley,  California,  will  be  awarded  a 
medal  of  honor  from  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion on  June  26  at  San  Francisco  during 
the  conference  of  the  National  Probation 
Association. 

The  second  annual  Institute  for  Social 
Workers  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Michigan  Inter-city  Conference  of  Social 
Workers  will  be  held  July  22-27  at  Michi- 
gan State  College,  East  Lansing. 

Zoe  R.  Marshall  of  New  York  City  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Negro  Work  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Welfare.  She  is  an  experienced  case 
worker  and  hospital  social  worker,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Florida  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, the  Atlanta  and  New  York  Schools 
of  Social  Work.  She  will  do  research 
in  Negro  child  life  under  a  grant  from 
the  Rosenwald  Fund. 

Ralph  Barrow  of  Hartford  offers  a 
happy  suggestion.  "General  Motors,"  says 
Ralph,  "is  promoting  the  idea  of  two-car 
families.  Why  doesn't  The  Survey  try  for 
two-Survey  social  workers — one  copy  to 
give  an  aura  of  professional  respectability 
to  the  office,  the  other  to  be  read,  if  and 
when." 

Clark  L.  Mock,  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion of  Cleveland.  A  major  portion  of 
his  work  will  be  community  welfare  plan- 
ning, a  study  of  unemployment,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  Welfare  Federation  agencies  and 
county  services. 

Alan  Johnstone,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Community  Fund  of  Balti- 
more and  returned  to  his  native  town  of 
Newberry,  South  Carolina,  to  practice 
law,  manage  a  cotton  plantation  and  in- 
dulge in  politics  generally.  Just  before 
his  departure  one  hundred  and  fifty  civic 
leaders,  board  members  and  social  work- 
ers gave  him  a  farewell  dinner. 

Bart  Andress  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  publicity  and  public  relations 
department  of  the  Fiscal  Service  Corpora- 
tion, New  York. 

MANY  a  reader  of  this  page  will  riss 
to  cheer  these  words  credited  in  the 
public  prints  to  the  Bishop  of  Blackburn: 
"We  have  sorrowfully  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  necessarily 
the  product  of  committees." 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.    F.   Robertson  Jones,  President, 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  law  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly) ,  $2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — 125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice    I,.    Edwards,    executive 

secretary,      617      Mills      Bldg.,      Washington, 

D.  C.     Organized    for    betterment    of    condi- 
tions   in    home,    school,    institution    and    com- 
munity.   Publishes  monthly  Journal   of  Home 
Economics;   office  of  editor,    617    Mills   Bldg., 
Washington,     D.     C.;     of    business    manager, 
101    East  20th   St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL   HYGIENE   ASSO- 
CIATION  370   Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY,     INC.— 

Lois  Sue  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Purpose, — to  extend  the  interest  in, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  Fine  Arts,  especially 
by  means  of  prints,  lantern  slides,  traveling 
exhibitions,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16     East     53rd     Street,    New     York. 

Telephone :  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

CHILD     WELFARE     LEAGUE     OF 

AMERICA C.   C.   Carstens,  director,   130 

E.  22nd    Street,    New    York   City.     A    league 
of   children's  agencies   and   institutions  to   se- 
cure   improved     standards     and     methods     in 
their  various   fields  of  work.     It  also   cooper- 
ates   with    other    children's    agencies,     cities, 
states,    churches,    fraternal    orders    and   other 
civic  groups  to  work  out   worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in   which  they  are 
interested. 

THE    CHILDREN'S    VILLAGE,    INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence   E.   Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

Adela   J.    Ballard,    Western   Supervisor. 

Women's  interdenominational  groups  — 
state,  and  local — are  affiliated. 


GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 

386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Girls  and 
women  working  together  to  uphold  Christian 
standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  in  the 
business  world,  and  in  the  community. 
Numbers  nearly  50,000,  with  branches  in 
44  states. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted   by   28   Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E,  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.   of   Research  and  Education,  Rev.   F. 

E.   Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M,  Tippy,  Sec'y ;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y ;  Church  and  Race  Relations,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries;  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  on  behalf 
of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign 
born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger  girls.  It 
has  103  American  secretaries  at  work  in 
16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and 
Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  secre- 
tary, 2 1 5  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION INC.-(est.  1912,  incorp.  1914). 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (Tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds  and  spirits.  Its  method  is  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlinson,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president ;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL   CONGRESS   OF   PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS—  Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Marrs, 
President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Porter    R.     Lee,    president.    New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec>,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 


in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL      COUNCIL      OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  2109  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  department 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislatiy 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Offic" 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman." 

Department   of  Immigrant   Aid   and    Imn 
grant    Education,    799    Broadway,    New    Yo 
City.     For    the    protection    and    education 
immigrant      women      and      girls.        Maintain 
Bureau    of    International    Service.     Quarter! 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."     Mrs.  Maurice 
Goldman.  Chairman:   Cecilia  Razovsky,   Sec'] 

Department    of    Farm    and    Rural    Worf 
Mrs.    Elmer   Eckhouse,    Chairman,    5    Colun 
bus    Circle,    New     York    City.      Program 
education,      recreation,      religious      instruc 
and   social   service  work   for    rural   commun 
ties. 

NATIONAL     HEALTH     CIRCLE     FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  INC.— po  Seventh 

Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres. ;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among    colored    people. 
To   create    and    stimulate    health    conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To    recruit,    help   educate   and   place   young 

colored  women  in  public  health  work. 
Work      supported       by      membership      and 
voluntary    contributions. 

NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR 
PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr 
Anne  L.  Hansen,  President.  Organized 
promote  public  health  nursing,  establi: 
standards,  offer  field  advisory  service,  colle 
statistics  and  information  on  current  pra 
tices.  Official  monthly  magazine: 
Public  Health  Nurse. 

NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director; 
Winifred  Hathaway.  Associate  Director; 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Direct 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventl 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village,  Dpbbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie,  president;  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year ;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-  treasurer ;  311  South 
Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  pub- 
lication, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  — For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Cosditions — Tohn  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 


the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; \V.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 

AMERICA  —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 
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matter  should  not  be  highly  attractive  in   appearance  and 


Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  newspaper  reporter  who  covers      carefully  chosen  as  to  color,  design  and  titles.     At  present 


the  Juvenile  Court  telephoned  the  executive  head  of  a  child 
welfare  agency  in  a  large  city  with  regard  to  a  story  concern- 
ing an  unmarried  mother.  The  facts  in  this  story  had  been 
brought  out  in  open  court,  and  therefore  were  public  prop- 
erty. However,  this  reporter  had  on  several  occasions  been 
so  fairly  treated  by  the  agency  in  question  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  presentation  which  might  prove  harmful 
to  the  woman,  and  he  willingly  abided  by  the  executive's 
advice  to  print  nothing.  This  is  an  extreme  example,  but 
it  actually  happened,  and  it  evidences  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments just  made. 

Newspaper  publicity  is  only  one  form  of  publicity  which 
social  welfare  agencies  may  secure,  and  the  news  situation 
today  is  such  that  there  must  be  a  gradually  decreasing  use 
of  this  form  in  metropolitan  dailies.  So  only  items  of  gen- 
uine or  widespread  news  interest  should  be  submitted.  In 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the  situation  is  different.  In 
many  instances  the  editor  of  a  small  newspaper  welcomes 
matter  which  could  not  be  considered  by  metropolitan  news- 
papers. He  has  more  space  available. 

The  fundamental  thing  to  remember  in  publicity  of  any 
sort,  is  that  we  have  something  worth  saying  before  we  try 
to  say  it.  Also  we  must  not  forget  that  even  though  we 
have  something  worth  saying,  it  is  easy  to  nullify  its  value 
by  saying  it  the  wrong  way ;  by  over-emphasis  of  technique 
and  under-emphasis  of  human-interest,  which  is  the  vital  link 
in  the  chain  between  the  work  we  are  doing  and  public 
interest  in  that  work. 

I  know  we  constantly  are  hampered  by  that  confidential 
relation  between  agency  and  client  which  hinders  the  use 
of  names  and  addresses  in  many  situations  that  would  pro- 
vide excellent  publicity  material  if  these  details  could  be 
included.  This  is  a  subject  that  deserves  separate  con- 
sideration, for  it  cannot  create  among  its  clients,  at  least 
a  certain  proportion  of  them,  a  feeling  which  will  in  many 
instances  permit  the  use  of  these  necessary  details.  And  it 
is  possible  at  times  to  permit  the  publication  of  pictures 
which  now  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  daily  news. 

One  department  of  social  service  publicity  which  is  ripe 
for  revolution  is  that  which  includes  annual  reports,  monthly 
or  weekly  bulletins,  occasional  pamphlets,  Christmas  geetings, 
and  the  important  item  of  letterheads. 

There   is   no  reason   why  such   publications   and   printed 


probably  75%  of  the  annual  reports  put  out  by  social  wel- 
fare agencies  are  merely  glanced  at,  then  set  aside  for  a 
future  reading  which  never  eventuates,  or  thrown  in  the 
wastebasket.  There  is  nothing  about  them  compelling  to 
the  eye  or  inviting  to  the  brain  behind  that  window.  The 
forty-first  annual  report  of  the  John  Jones  Home  for 
Motherless  Babies,  a  24-  or  36-page  booklet  bound  in  dust 
color  and  filled  with  dry-as-dust  details,  in  unattractive  type, 
has  small  chance  of  being  read  by  anyone  not  personally 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  institution.  The  letterhead 
used  by  the  community  fund  in  a  certain  city  of  more  than 
half  a  million  would  cause  anyone  who  did  not  know  this 
group  to  regard  it  as  a  fly-by-night  bunch. 

All  such  publications  and  printed  matter  constitute  an 
important  part  of  our  contact  with  the  public.  Some  day 
some  child  welfare  agency  will  print  as  its  annual  report 
a  simple  story  of  some  of  the  compelling  human  situations 
with  which  it  has  dealt;  boil  down  its  statistics  to  half  a 
page,  or  omit  them  entirely,  and  so  attractively  bind  and 
title  it  as  to  make  a  second  or  third  edition  necessary.  When 
that  happens,  even  though  the  "report"  merely  mentions  the 
name  of  the  organization,  it  will  be  worth  more  as  pub- 
licity than  a  hundred  of  the  conventional  kind,  which  reflect 
waste  of  time,  material  and  money,  and  are  so  rated  by  the 
public. 

Once  again  remember  this — that  nobody  knows  anything 
about  anything.  That  is  the  stone  upon  which  to  build  if 
we  are  to  harbor  any  hope  of  so  educating  the  public  that 
some  day  it  gladly  will  say  to  us,  "Thank  you,  we  have  no 
further  need  for  your  services." 


THE  NAMES  of  persons  who  have  not  contributed  to 
the  Christmas  seal  sale  should  be  dropped  from  prospect 
lists  sooner  than  is  the  usual  practice,  according  to  Harry 
L.  Hopkins,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  made  a  study  of  the 
seal  sale  in  five  cities.  His  study  reveals  that  while  old 
prospect  names  comprise  one-fourth  of  the  lists  used,  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  funds  subscribed  came  from  these  lists, 
and  most  of  the  undeliverable  mail  was  attributed  to  them. 
Old  contributors,  the  study  showed,  contributed  between 
71  and  89  per  cent  of  all  funds  raised,  while  old  con- 
tributors plus  new  names  produced  from  91  to  97  per  cent. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Supervisor  for  Jewish  family 
case-working  agency  in  Mid-West.  Must  have 
training  and  experience.  6384  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Educational  Supervisor.  Duties 
to  supervise  trainees,  also  plan  for  further  edu- 
cational development  for  members  of  staff. 
Splendid  opportunity  and  good  salary  offered. 
6386  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Boys'  Supervisor,  unmarried,  by 
Chicago  Home  for  Jewish  Orphans,  6208  Drexel 
Avenue.  State  qualifications  and  salary  ex- 
pected. 


MATRON  for  employed  girls'  residence  in 
industrial  city  about  seventy  miles  from  De- 
troit. Night  work.  Opportunity  for  retired 
social  worker  or  teacher  who  understands  girls. 
Gixe  experience,  church  affiliation  and  salary 
expected.  6415  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker  in  Jewish 
family  agency  in  Middle  West.  Training  in  a 
school  for  social  work  is  required.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience  and  ability.  6416 
SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


MEN  WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the  field  of 
institution  and  social  work  are  wanted  as 
students  in  The  National  Training-  School  for 
Institution  Executives  and  Other  Workers.  See 
classified  Ad  on  Page  463. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Boys'  worker,  unmarried,  fall 
1929.  Must  have  had  experience.  Denison  House, 
93  Tyler  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


WANTED:  Social  Case  Worker  in  progressive 
mid-western  city  of  65,000.  State  qualifications, 
experience,  and  salary  expected.  6403  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Trained,  experienced  family  case 
worker  for  progressive  Southern  Pennsylvania 
Community  of  65,000.  Salary  $1400.  Good  op- 
portunity. Apply  6378  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  well  trained,  with 
eight  years  experience  in  directing  case  work, 
desires  connection  in  progressive  agency.  6412 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  35,  college  and  university 
trained  fifteen  years  experience,  (nine  as  super- 
intendent of  Jewish  Orphanage)  desires  similar 
position.  Wife  able  social  worker.  6394  SURVEY. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  EXECUTIVE,  college 
woman,  registered  nurse  especially  equipped  to 
handle  child  health  and  behavior  problems  in 
children,  desires  community  or  health  center 
work.  6401  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER — young  woman,  experi- 
enced in  Medical  Social  Work,  Placing  and 
Follow-up,  desires  to  change  position.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  preferred,  others  considered. 
College,  School  of  Social  Work  training.  6408 
SURVEY. 


EDUCATIONAL  SUPERVISOR,  with  teach- 
ing experience,  ten  years  in  social  case  work 
agency,  will  be  available  soon.  6409  SURVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL    AND    WELFARE    SERVICE 

Patronage  of  this  Department  of 
THE    WILLIS    HAWLEY    EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers,  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications    and    Correspondence    to    OLIVE    P.     HAWLEY,    Director 
32  Court  St.,    Brooklyn,   N.  Y.  Phones:    Triangle    0447-8 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the   right  person  takes  experience   and   a  fine  judgment  of   per- 
sonalities.    We   are   qualified  to  do   the   preliminary   selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare     and    Religious    Organizations    with     executive 
secretaries,  club  and  recreation  leaders,  psychiatric  social  workers,  public  health 
nurses,  church  secretaries,  and  other   personnel. 

For  Institutions:  superintendents  and  assistants,  children's  supervisors,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospitals:  superintendents,  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
technicians,  occupational  therapists,  historians,  and  office  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.   HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East   Forty-second    Street 
New   York,    N.    Y. 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland  6000 


Our  service  to  employers  is  without  charge 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

1 1   East  44th  Street 
New  York   City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.     University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of    Chicago    School   of    Civics   and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


CHICAGO   COLLEGIATE 
BUREAU    OF    OCCUPATIONS 

A    non-profit   organization    sponsored   by 

University    Alumnae    Clubs    in    Chicago 

Vocational     Information    &    Placement 

Social   Service — Scientific — Home  Economics 

Business 

Well  qualified  women,  with  and  without 
experience  come  to  us  from  all  over  the 
country  for  new  positions. 

Service  to  Employer  and  Employee 
MRS.    MARGUERITE   HEWITT   MCDANIEL 

Managing   Director 
5    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    Illinois 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


PHYSICIAN,  married,  large  experience  social 
service,  tuberculosis,  and  public  health  work  in 
United  States  and  abroad,  desires  position  with 
social  or  other  organizations  in  the  South  or 
Southwest  where  above  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience would  be  of  value.  6388  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORSHIP  of  Synagogue 
or  Community  Center  or  Y.M.H.A.  desired  by 
young  man  experienced  in  membership,  fund- 
raising  and  organizer  of  activities.  Good  per- 
sonality. 6402  SURVEY. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN,  experienced  in  in- 
stitutional work,  desires  a  position  as  Superin- 
tendent or  Matron  in  Home  for  Children  or  Day 
Nursery.  No  preference  as  to  locality.  6406 
SURVEY. 


TYPING  MANUSCRIPTS 

Excellently      typewritten      manu- 
scripts.     Special      summer      rates. 
PAULINE    RESNIKOFF 

1400  BROADWAY  (38th) 
Wisconsin    1777.  New   York   City 


HOME-MAKING 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  30-pp.    ill.    handbook — it's  FREE.      Home-study 

Domestic    Science  courses,   for   teaching,    institution 

management,   etc..   and  for   home   making   efficiency. 

Am.  School  of   Home   Economics,  849  £.  58th  St..  Chicago 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Position  as  superintendent  in 
Hebrew  Orphanage  out-of-town.  Wife  can  assist 
as  matron.  Experienced,  capable,  fine  references. 
6413  SURVEY. 


BOOKKEEPER — Four  years'  experience  in 
commercial  and  institutional  office  work,  desires 
position.  Very  capable,  pleasing  personality, 
meets  public  well.  6392  SURVEY. 


POSITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  is  de- 
sired by  a  trained  social  worker  with  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  problems  of  housing  for  business 
women.  6382  SURVEY. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  with  Public  Health 
and  social  service  experience  wishes  position 
either  in  Connecticut  or  New  York  as  Medical 
Social  Worker  or  in  Case  Agency.  6387  SURVEY. 


POSITION  in  research  wanted  by  woman, 
M.A.  degree.  Special  subjects  educational  psy- 
chology. Box  1034,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 


CAMP  DIRECTOR,  seven  years  head  coun- 
cillor, director,  seeks  connection.  Wide  exper- 
ience social  service,  physical  education.  Best 
references.  6393  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  by  capable,  efficient 
woman;  three  years'  experience  as  dietician  in 
large  state  institution.  Three  years  nursing 
experience.  Especially  adapted  in  handling  girls. 
Can  keep  food  cost  down  and  food  value  up. 
Best  references.  6372  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE:  College  Graduate,  ten  years' 
experience  in  family  welfare  work  and  hospital 
social  service,  wishes  to  change  her  position, 
in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Address  6354  SURVSY. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires  pssi- 
tion  as  director  of  settlement  or  community  house. 
Middle  East  or  South  preferred.  Available  im- 
mediately. 6377  SURVSY. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  place  as  re- 
ligious education  director,  experienced  as  pastor. 
6396  SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies; 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP,  A  Practical  Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute, 
3500  Douglas  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single 
Copy  $.50. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING^  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  !n  PreParine 

special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 
I 

Social  Workers  i 
Wanted 
for 


Health     educators,     east     and 
far  west 

House  mothers,  children's  in- 
stitutions 

Pioneer       psychiatric       social 
workers,   south  and  west 
Girls'  worker,  settlement  west 
Director   of    Community    Cen- 
ter, east 


\/a*J~;< 


(Agency) 

130  EAST  22nd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


APARTMENT  TO  RENT 


Mrs.  Forbes-Robertson  Hale  wishes  to  let  her 
London  flat  furnished  during  August,  September, 
$20  wetkly.  2  rooms,  bath,  kitchen,  2  beds, 
linen,  silver.  Daily  madi,  $5  weekly.  Close 
Victoria  Station.  Write  32  Belgrave  Road, 
Westminster.  S.  W.  1. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAGE, 

furnished   for   six.    Two   miles   from  lake 
sports.     Rent  $46   a   month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 

Agencies,    Indianapolis. 


NEW  YORK 


"HEART'S  DESIRE  CAMP" 
Adirondack    Mountain* 

Furnished  cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  open  fireplace, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric  lights.  $275 
for  season.  Central  for  touring.  A  quiet  place 
to  rest.  ALMON  WARD,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


CAMP 


CAMP,  fully  equipped,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  pavillion,  tents;  near  Ramapo  Mountains, 
commuting  distance  New  York,  for  sale,  or  rent 
to  small  group  or  club.  Reasonable.  Pomona 
Heights  Estates,  51  Chamber*  Street; 
Tel.  Worth  1321. 


RESORT 

REST   IN    NEW   ENGLAND 
For   Rent 

FURNISHED  FARM  HOUSE,  50  acres 
wooded  hills  and  meadows  on  Holland  Fond, 
Massachusetts.  Fishing,  canoeing,  swimming. 
Rent  $75  a  month. 


Thousands  are  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  Summer 
vacation. 

To  those  interested  in  the  highly 
specialized  field  of  child  caring  in- 
stitutions, The  National  Training 
School  offers  a  special  Six  Week 
Institute,  July  pth  to  August  aoth, 
1929. 

Round  Table  Discus- 
sions and  Seminars  led 
by  national  authorities. 
Spring  Quarter  now  In 
session  In  cooperation 
with  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

For    further   information   write  to: 

LEON.  C.  FAULKNER 

Managing  Director 

or 
LEONARD  W.  MAYO 

Dean 
THE   CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 

Dobb»   Ferry,   New   York 


IF  NOT 

satisfied    with    your    present    position, 

try   a  classified    ad   in  the 

Survey  Midmonthly. 

Publication    date:    15th    of    month. 
Copy   date:   20th   of   month   preceding 
publication    date. 

Final  forms  close:  28th  of  month  pre- 
ceding   publication   date. 

Address 

SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 

112  E.  19TH  ST. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


Multieriphinel  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I  M.ilinj 

Typewntmt     l____^____^__|       Addrcisinf 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  THE  HOME 


_  _oe   Bradley,   famou*  expert. 
owa  just  hmc  to  make  home  cook- 
*.    cake-  making,    candy -maktnc 
give  biz  profits      How  to  cater,  run 
fiUbla    TEA    ROOMS,  Motor  Ian..    C«f«t«- 
*«..— OT«61  W»y.  to  Make  Money,  in  your 
buuneu  or    food    pMHM&a,     Writ*    today   (or 
ilium,     booklet.    "Cooking    (at    Profit,"    ifi    FREE. 
Amerleu   fokoal  «f  BOB*  Economic*,  871  E,  &Sth  St.,  Chicago 


A.   W.   HITCHCOCK 
133  Hawthorne  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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SERVICE  TAILORING 

Well -known  for  beautiful  cleaning  and  artistic 
dyeing.  Garments  neatly  pressed.  Phone  and 
mail  orders  promptly  attended  to.  A  little 
cheaper — a  little  better.  10^  reduction  will 
be  allowed  by  presenting  this  advertisement. 
Service  Tailoring  Co.,  69  West  10th  Street, 
Algonquin  5347. 


HEADING  social  agencies  are 
increasingly  giving  leaves  of 
absence    to    staff  members   who 
wish   to    supplement  apprentice 
training    with    professional 
education.  1?  °£  °£  The 
Fall  Quarter  begins 
October  first. 


The  New  York  School  oj  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  8-August  1 6 

School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Method  to  be  used  in  Children's 

Work  and  Family  Work 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental 
Hygiene    as   it    relates   to    Education 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    AND 
HEALTH  WORK 


A    New    Program     of    Graduate    Training 

for 

COMMUNITY  SOCIAL  WORK,  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK   AND 
PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSING 


311   South   Juniper   Street 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Washington  University 

George   Warren    Brown    Department    of   Social 
Work 


GENERAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WELFARE 
RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO  THE  BACHELOR 

OF  SCIENCE  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Academic  Term  Begins  Sept.  a6th,  1929 

Addreti 

FRANK  J.   BRUNO 

WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


School  "/Nursing  "/Yale  University 

A  Profe**ion  for  the  College   Woman 
interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 


social  service. 


The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an  inten- 
•Ive  and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  Includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Tale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For   catalog   and   information   address'. 

THE  DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING   of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW    HAVEN    :   CONNECTICUT 


Western  Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied   Social  Sciences 

graduate   Professional    Training    in 

FAMILT  CASE  WORK   "^  PSTCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WELFARE  GROUP  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Field  Instruction   provided  for   in 
Cleveland  Social  Agencies 

MAIN  OFFICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  City  Gains  on 
the  Country 

Haven  Emerson,  M.  D.  &  Earle  B.  Phelps 


Why  Girls  Leave  Ireland—  The  Smallest  Show  on  Earth 
Judicial  Barricades  —  The  Sacco-Vanzetti  Volumes 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for   the   full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period    of    nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A   summer   course   of    eight    wee\s   « 
open    to    experienced    social     workers. 


Write  for  catalog  B 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

July  8-August  1 6 

School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Method  to  be  used  in  Children  t 

Work  and  Family  W-ork 

Special  course  for  Teachers  in  Mental 
Hygiene    as    it    relates    to    Education 

Addresi 

THE   DIRECTOR 
18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


SUBSCRIBE    HERE 

The  Survey— Twice   a   Month— $5.00    £*$ 
Survey    Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19th   St.,    New   York 

Name. .  .  Address -1-29 


EORMAL  schooling  under  skilled 
guidance.     Informal   contacts    in 

class    discussion    and    elsewhere    with 

• 

students  from  many  lands  and  with 

social     workers     of     reputation. 

Actual    field   experience    in    an 

established      social      agency. 

"W      ^       •»       These  are 

offered    in    training    for 

the  profession  of  social 

work. 


The  7^ew  1Cor\  School  of  Social 


107  East  Twenty-Second*  Street 
Neu;  York 


Northwestern  University 

Offers  courses  in 

RECREATION    TRAINING    AND    GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 

Four  year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 
Provision  for  additional  graduate  study  and  research 
leading  to  M.A.  degree. 

Courses  also  in  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Housing, 
Community  Organization,  Public  Health,  Administration 
and  Financing  of  Social  Work. 

For  fuller  information,  bulletins, 
and    application    blanks,    address 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Northwestern    University,    Evanston,    Illinois 


DEVELOP  POWER 


AT  HOME 

to  initiate,  ptrieoere,  achieve;  carry  on  through  life 

your  education;  earn  credit  toward  a  Bachelor  degree,  by 

using  the  450  courses 

SCfje  fcluiberstitp  of  Chicago 

Gives  by  Correspondence 

Inaatre.  or  check  the  advertisement  to  show  desire  and  mail 
to    845  Ellin  Hall,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


THE    SURVEY,    published    semi-monthly    and   copyright    1929    by    SUHVEY    ASSOCIATES.   Inc..   112   East   19th    Street.   New  York.   N.    Y.     Price:   this   Issue    (August   1.    1921 
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A  Correspondence  Course 

for  Summer  Playground  Workers 

This  course,  a  manual  of  playground  work  prepared  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  and 
based  on  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  playgrounds  through- 
out the  country,  covers  in  ten  lessons  the  needs  of  a  summer 
playground  worker:  detailed  activities,  programs,  leadership 
and  administration  principles,  history  and  theory  of  play. 
A  certificate  is  awarded  on  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course. 

The  course,  including  seven  booklets  and  the  correspond- 
ence service,  $10.00. 

Address 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  SCHOOL 

PLAYGROUND     AND     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION     OF    AMERICA 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CAMPS  FOR  BUSINESS  GIRLS 


The  Kittredge  Camp 

for  Business  Girls 
Upper  Twin   Lake— Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

9  miles  from  Bear  Mountain 
Camp   open  July   1 — Labor  Day 

The  following  sports  under  expert  Instruction:  Swimming, 
archery  bridge,  diving,  canoeing,  hiking,  life-saving,  tie- 
dying  nature  dancing.  Recreation  hall  for  stunt  parties. 
All  kinds  of  games,  a  boat  carnival.  Evening  campflres  and 
singing.  Unusual  opportunity  for  limited  number  of  girls 
on  early  application  to 

Mrs.    Ida   J.    Hutchison 

The    Kittredge   Club  for   Girls 

440    East   57th    Street,    New   York    City 

Phone:  Plaza  0342 


ARTS  SPORTS  HEALTH 

Perry-Mansfield  Mountain   Camp    tor   Business   and 

Professional    Women 

Steamboat   Springs,  Colorado 
Special    Rates,    Short    Courses,   July   and    August 

Sports:  Horseback  riding,  Tennis,  Swimming.  Arts:  Dancing,  Dra- 
matics, Sculpture.  Rhythmics,  Relaxation,  Music,  Diction,  Posture 
and  Weight  Correctives,  Sun  baths  and  Rest. 

Individual    Schedules,    Private    or    Group    Lessons. 
Booklet,   10  Mitchell   Place,    New   York   City 


CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS  AGES  EIGHT  TO  EIGHTEEN 


FRENCH    CAMP    for    GIRLS 

Ages  8-18  July   1 -August  31 

On  Lake  Champlain.  Offers  a  well-organized  recreational 
program  PLUS  FRENCH  in  all  the  camp  activities.  Native 
French  and  French-speaking  American  councillors.  Land 
and  water  sports,  riding,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  ciniping 
trips.  Sixth  season.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog, 
EDWARD  D.  COLLINS,  Ph.D.,  Director 

ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 

Box  684  Middlebury,  Vermont 


SAN  LUIS  OPEN  AIR  SCHOOL 

COLORADO   SPRINGS,   COLO. 

A  progressive  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  Kindergarten  to  ninth  grade,  inclusive.  Thorough 
scholastic  training.  Ideal  health  conditions. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  article*,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.     Expert  scholarly  service.     AUTHOR'S 
BUREAU.     500  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Program  of  Education  for  Social  Work 
7th  year  opens  Thursday,  September  19,  1929 

Courses     leading     to     Professional     Social     Work 
Certificates  in 

CASE  WORK  AND  GROUP  WORK 

(Open  only  to  College  Graduates) 
Field  work  carried  on  under  the 

CINCINNATI  COOPERATIVE  PLAN 

Student  Field  Work  Headquarters  are  established 
at  the 

COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
BUILDING 

and  carried  on  under  direct,  personal,  specialized 
supervision,  and  in  contact  with  the  organizations 
that  have  made  Cincinnati  nationally  known  as 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHEST  CITT 

For   Information  Address 

The  Director: 
Program  of  Education  for  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 


Western  Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied   Social  Science* 

Graduate   Professional    Training    in 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WHLFAM  GROUP  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Field  Instruction  provided  for   in 
Cleveland  Social  Agencies 

MAIN  OFFICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


School  "/Nursing  "/Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the   College    Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 

social  service. 


The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an  inten- 
sive and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For   catalog   and  information   address: 

THE  DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW    HAVEN    :   CONNECTICUT 
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OAK  LANE 

COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

having   been    maintained   as  a   successful   progressive    Country 
Day  School  since    1916,  added  in  September    1928 

A  Resident  House  for  Boys   10  to   17   Years 
in  response  to  frequent   requests   from  parents. 
All  the   advantages   of  a   modern   school   and    expert    teachers 
plus  resident  opportunities  in  a  small  group. 
For   catalog   address   William   B.    Curry    (Formerly    Master    at 
Bedales  School,  England),  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


HOFFMANN    SCHOOL 

for  Individual  Development 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN  4-13  YEARS.  SCHOOL  Bus. 

3997  GOUVERNEUR  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK 


RUDOLF     STEINER     SCHOOL 

A   modern  day   school   for   Boys   and    Girls.     Kindergarten   to    High 

School.     Emphasizes     inner     development     through     imaginative     and 

creative   activities. 

Course    includes    usual    academic     subjects    and     French,     German, 

Music,    Eurhythmy,    Arts    and    Handcrafts. 

Large,  sunny  rooms,  half  a  block  from  Central  Park. 

For   full   information  address 
Rudolf  Steiner  School,  20  West  73rd  St.,  New  York  City 


<CRe 

Walden 
School 

BOYS  and  QIRLS 
Nursery  Age  to  College 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  them- 
selves a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop 
knowledge    and    initiative    through    tkeir    own 
eater  interest. 
Writ!  for  Booklet 

34    West    68th    Street,   New    York 

LOCUST  FARM  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

64   MILES   FROM    NEW  YORK   CITY 

Berkshire  Foot  Hills  200  A«:re  Farm  Camp— June  1   to  Oct.   1 

30    Boys    and    Girls,    ages    4    to    14  School — Oct.    to    June 

Address 

CLARINDA  C.  RICHARDS,   Poughquag,  N.  Y. 
"My  children  are  growing  at  Locust  Farm,  in  pounds  and   inches.   In  Tifor 
and  poise  and  self-reliance— and  they  are  so  happy  there!"  Beulah  Amldon, 
Education    Editor,    The   Survey. 


Varick  School  for  The  Individual  Child 

Happy  Adjustment  and  Development 

Day  and  Resident 
162  So.  Clinton  St.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Nassau  4050 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  progressive  day  school  for  boys 
and  girls 

149  WEST  93rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  ANN-RENO  CHILDREN'S  HOUSE 
formerly  the  Montessori  School 

309  West  87th  Street 
A.  RENO  MARGULIES,  Founder  and  Oviner 

Children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age.  Experimental, 
progressive  education;  children  learn  through  useful  activi- 
ties according  to  the  latest  findings  of  Child  Psychology, 
under  trained  and  competent  teachers.  All  day  group  if 
desired. 

For  terms  and  further  information,  applications  should  be 
made  to  Bertha  Chapman,  Principal.  Telephone  Schuyler  7676. 


MANHASSET  BAY  SCHOOL 

A    progressive    school    within    commuting    distance    of    the    city    for 

day  and  boarding  pupils 
Boys  and  girls  4  to  12  years 


MANHASSET   BAY    SCHOOL 


Write 
MRS.    J.    H.    RENSON 


PORT   WASHINGTON.   X.   Y. 


ETHICAL 

CULTURE 

SCHOOL 


THE  BRANCH  SCHOOL 

27   W.   75th  Street 
Small  groups.  Outdoor  play.  All  day  plan. 

Development    of    individual    ability    and 

group    responsibility. 

Pre-kindergarten    through    Fifth    Grade 


PLAY  GROUP 


NATURE-STUDY  FOR  CHILDREN 

A  play  group  for  ten  children,  ages  8  to  12,  offering 
Nature  Study:  spring  birds  and  plants;  pond  life; 
salt  water  aquaria;  insects;  rocks  and  minerals; 
animals.  Conducted  by  a  teacher,  formerly  Walden 
School,  now  Ethical  Culture  Branch  School,  and 
on  scientific  staff  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Saturdays  from  10  to  1  or  from  2  to  5. 
$30  for  10  Saturdays.  Address 

MARY  GREIG,  523  West  121  Street,  N.Y.C. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THAT  city  people  still  die  younger,  and  in  greater 
numbers,  than  their  country  cousins,  though   their 
disadvantage  is  declining  hopefully,  is  the  finding 
reported    on    page    469    by    DR.    HAVEN    EMERSON, 
professor    of    public    health    administration    at    Columbia 
University  and  associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic,  and 
EARILE   B.   PHELPS,   professor   of   sanitary   science    at   the 
same   university.    This   article    is   an    abridgement   of    a 
chapter  contributed  by  Dr.  Emerson  and  Professor  Phelps 
to  a  volume,  Human  Biology  and  Society,  edited  by  Dr. 
E.  V.  Cowdry  of  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  early  autumn  by  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Inc.,  New 
York.    For  the   courtesy   of   its   use,    Survey   Graphic   is 
indebted   to  the   authors,  the   editor   and  the  publisher. 

HPHE  delightful  photographs  of  Girl  Scouts  (page  473) 
1  are  the  latest  contribution  of  LEWIS  W.  HINE  and  his 
sensitive  camera  to  the  age  we  live  in.  His  work  portraits 
have  appeared  in  many  issues  of  The  Survey  and  in  the 
publications  of  social  agencies  back  to  the  time,  years  ago, 
when  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  hard 
pressed  for  evidence  that  young  children  worked  in 
southern  cotton  mills.  They  sent  Mr.  Hine  on  a  trip 
through  the  South — and  that  ended  the  discussion.  It  is 
not  in  the  recording  of  exposures,  however,  but  in  these 
pictures  of  girls,  gay  and  grave,  at  their  play  that  he 
is  at  his  best. 

DR.  FRANCES  SAGE  BRADLEY  writes  at  first-hand 
.  of  the  southern  mountaineers,  particularly  of  the 
mountain  woman  and  their  hard  lives.  She  is  a  resident 
of  Kentucky,  following  her  earlier  professional  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  the  state  departments  of  health 
in  Montana  and  Arkansas  and  as  a  special  agent  for  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau.  Page  476. 

DONALD  RICHBERG    (page  479)    was  one  of  those 
who  argued  the  celebrated  O'Fallon   railroad  valua- 
tion case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
ing.     Here    he    sets    this    greatest    of    all    lawsuits    in 


perspective  against  Senator  LaFollette's  long  years  of 
battling  for  a  public  and  social  handling  of  transporta- 
tion in  place  of  the  usual  private  and  selfish  point  of 
view.  LaFollette,  Roosevelt,  Bryan,  Owen,  Darrow  walk 
through  these  pages  of  the  reminiscences  of  a  progressive 
lawyer,  which  will  be  continued  in  the  next  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

CIGNE  TOKSVIG,  formerly  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
^  The  New  Republic,  was  born  in  Denmark.  Her 
sketch  of  the  scamped  lives  of  young  Irish  girls — idylls 
of  Ireland  in  reverse — is  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  countryside.  Page  483. 

DR.  HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL  turns  from  his  work 
in  the  Department  of  Health  Education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  to  ballyhoo  for  a  circus. 
The  World's  Smallest  Show,  of  which  he  is  inventor  and 
proprietor  as  well  as  barker,  is  perhaps  the  most  en- 
gaging toy  that  ever  a  grown-up  owned.  Page  487. 

/CHARLES  BROWN  NELSON  (page  477),  a  graduate 
V>  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  is  the  catalog  editor  of 
the  Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York  City.  His  verses 
have  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Review  and  elsewhere. 

WALDO  L.  COOK  is  editor  of  one  of  the  few  fine 
old  American  newspapers,  The  Springfield  (Massa- 
chusetts) Republican,  which  have  come  down  robustly  to 
our  age  of  snippy  tabloids.  His  review  of  the  transcript 
of  the  record  of  the  trial  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  edited 
by  Bernard  Flexner  and  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  is  one 
more  step  in  the  courageous  course  on  which  he  set  out 
in  the  early  days  of  this  celebrated  trial.  Page  490. 

FOR  the  torrid  dog  days  of  August  there  is,  page  492, 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Arctic  saga  recounted  by 
WALDEMAR  BOGORAS  in  the  December  Survey  Graphic. 
Here  is  the  story  of  the  meeting  of  Russian  scientist  and 
American  physician  on  an  ice-pounded  island  in  the 
Behring  Sea,  of  the  adventures  they  shared,  and  of  their 
incredible  re-meeting  in  New  York  thirty  years  later. 
DR.  P.  H.  J.  LERRIGO,  who  spins  this  yarn  so  delightfully, 
is  now  home  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 


IN   September:   College    Blues,   by  Karl   A.   Menninger, 
with  case  stories  of  students  who  had  'em;   Children 
of  the  New  Turkey,  by  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson — progressive 
schools  beyond  the  Bosphorus;  Graduating  Into  the  Job, 
by  Robert  W.  Bruere,   a  vocational   guidance  story. 
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The  City  Gains  on  the  Country 

By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D.,  and  EARLE  B.  PHELPS 


CITIES  are  a  recent  experiment  for  man.    He 
blundered  and  wasted,  lost  and  suffered  in 
them   for  centuries  before   sanitation   made 
them  safe  for  life.    Only  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years  has  the  city  come  to  dominate 
national  and  even  continental  populations,  at 
iiast  in  point  of  numbers.     The  extraordinary   growth  of 
.ondon  did  not  begin  until   1850.     Similarly  New  York, 
•ith  less  than  80,000  in  1800  and  about  600,000  in  1850, 
as  increased  tenfold   in   the  past  seventy-eight   years.      In 
1890  only  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  lived 
ji  cities,  but  today  not  less  than  55  per  cent  of  us  are  people 
|f  the  "urbs,"  a  place  of  strength  with  walls,  rather  than 
ne  "rus,"  broad  regions  of  open  lands. 
1  What  is  the  effect  on  human  beings  of  moving  from  farm, 
orest  and  shore,  from  an  average  square  mile  of  the  con- 
inental  United  States  which  supports  and  shelters  17  per- 
ons,  to,  say,  certain  New  York  blocks  where  human  beings 
re  sheltered  400  to  the  acre,  a  rate  of  224,000  to  the  square 
bile?     Is  the  city  or  the  country  the  better  place  to  live 
i? 

We  strive  for  the  very  best  quality  of  life  as  well  as  for 
greater  length  or  quantity;  its  satisfactions  and  enjoyments 
—not  merely  survival.     Any  measure  of  success  in  man's 
daptation  from  his  so-called  natural  manner  of  life  to  that 
'irevailing  in  great  community  aggregations  must  include  a 
piritual  as  well  as  a  physical  element.     However  successful 
he  historians  and  philosophers  of  tomorrow  may  be  in  eval- 
uating the  relative  merits  of  our  present  preference  for  mass 
Ixistence  as  distinguished  from  the  family  or  unitary  life  of 
pur  but  recent  ancestors,  we  can  at  least  relate  today  those 
lifferences  and  similarities  of  record  which  characterize  the 
ives  and  deaths  of  city  and  country  residents. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and 
America  were  unsafe  for  human  habitation.  In  the  middle 
bf  the  nineteenth  century  birth-rates  were  almost  twice  as 
nigh  as  those  prevailing  in  our  cities  today,  yet  the  annual 
ieath-rates  of  London  and  New  York  not  infrequently  ex- 


ceeded them.  Only  by  immigration  from  the  land  could  the 
cities  hold  even.  Then  began  the  era  of  modern  municipal 
sanitation  which  made  their  growth  possible  by  the  organi- 
zation of  services  for  disposal  of  human  waste,  the  provision 
of  safe  food  and  water,  some  control  of  housing  and  work 
places,  and  specific  measures  for  limiting  the  spread  of  com- 
municable disease. 

Though  the  urbanized  Negro,  the  most  primitive  of  the 
races  engulfed  in  city  industrial  life,  still  suffers  in  some 
American  cities  as  the  white  races  of  England  and  America 
did  in  the  cities  of  1850,  from  factors  which  are  not  solely 
those  of  educational  and  economic  disadvantages,  by  and 
large  municipal  sanitation  has  saved  the  life  of  the  city.  The 
city  would  now  be  king.  The  balance  of  wealth  and  of 
numbers  has  shifted  to  these  artificial  environments  we  have 
created.  The  city  seems  now  to  supply  to  the  majority  of 
our  people  those  satisfactions  which  constitute  the  object  of 
life.  Yet  how  nearly  has  man  overcome  the  handicaps  he 
has  created  by  crowding  with  his  kind? 

IN  its  simplest  terms  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  death- 
rate  still  is  higher  and  the  expectation  of  life  is  less  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country.  Differences  of  age,  sex  and  race 
composition  of  the  populations  cannot  wholly  explain  the 
disadvantage  of  the  city  people.  Either  the  greater  preva- 
lence and  severity  of  diseases  or  the  lower  resistance  of 
people  in  the  city  seem  to  be  responsible. 

Perhaps  the  best  single  index  of  the  relative  hygienic  value 
of  living  conditions  in  city  and  country  is  to  be  found  in 
the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis,  a  disease  which  expresses 
the  sum  of  environmental,  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  we  speak  of  as  the  standard  of  living.  The  residential 
death-rates  from  tuberculosis  in  New  York  State  as  analyzed 
for  the  year  1923  by  J.  V.  DePorte,  show  consistently  higher 
rates  among  people  in  cities,  big  and  small,  than  among  rural 
residents  in  the  respective  counties.  Thus  the  tuberculosis 
death-rate  of  New  York  City  was  102.5  per  100,000  of 
population  and  for  the  rest  of  the  state  it  was  74.3.  Sim- 
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ilarly  the  resident  tuberculosis  death-rate  for  the  urban  part 
of  New  York  State  outside  New  York  City  was  83.2,  while 
that  of  the  rural  portion  of  the  state  was  59.4.  These  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  explained  satisfactorily  on  any  basis  of 
selective  race,  age,  sex,  occupational  or  economic  differences. 
As  Dr.  DePorte  says,  "Among  the  several  important  causes 
of  death,  the  element  of  residence  is  perhaps  of  greatest 
weight  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis." 

Turning  to  the  death-rates  of  the  registration  area  of 
the  United  States  in  1910  and  1920,  we  find  not  only  in 
the  rate  for  all  causes  combined,  but  for  a  goodly  number 
of  the  more  common  causes  of  death,  higher  rates  among  the 
city  people  than  among  the  rural.  The  following  table 
shows  the  differences  and  trends  over  that  decade  during 
which  the  shift  of  population  to  the  cities  took  on  the  highest 
speed,  probably  to  be  exceeded,  however,  by  the  period  since 


Urban   and  Rural   Death  Rates  by  Principal   Causes   per    100,00 

of  Population   in   the   United   States  Registration   Area 

(U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Mortality  Rates,  1918-1920) 


All   causes 

Diseases  of  the  heart 

Appendicitis 

Pneumonia    (all  forms) 

Tuberculosis   (all  forms) 

Nephritis    and    Brights"    disease 

Cancer,  malignant  tumors 

Puerperal    septicemia 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Diabetes 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis 

(under  2  years) 
Diphtheria   and  croup 
Measles 
Typhoid  fever 
Scarlet  fever 


1910  1920 

Urban      Rural     Urban        Rur; 


1,590.0 

157.6 

14.0 

171.2 

179-5 

111.3 

81.5 

8.1 

72-3 
16.8 

1 1 8.0 
25.8 

'34 
22.4 
14.2 


1,340.0 
142.1 

7-2 

109.5 

127.4 

76.5 

70.1 

5-8 
80.0 

»3-5 

77-3 
'5-9 
11.5 
23.3 
8.2 


1,411.0 
168.1 

19.2 
168.5 
118.5 
100.2 

99.8 
7.8 

80.5 

19.4 

52.2 

18.9 

10.3 

5-5 

5-4 


SLEEP,  by  Leon  Kroll 


Courtesy  City  Art  Museum,   St.  Loui 


1920.  No  similar  period  of  time  has  been  characterized  in 
this  country  by  a  greater  improvement  in  general  health  con- 
ditions in  both  city  and  rural  regions.  At  no  previous  period 
have  the  services  of  science  and  of  the  medical  profession 
and  public  health  workers  been  more  nearly  similar  in  value 
for  the  great  majority  of  rural  communities  as  well  as  for 
cities.  Heart  diseases  and  diabetes  have  risen  in  the  cities 
but  not  in  the  country,  while  the  rates  of  appendicitis  and 
cerebral  hemorrhage  have  risen  in  both  places. 


The  crude  general  death-rates  from  all  causes  are  highe 
for  city  populations  for  each  of  the  years  by  almost  exact 
the  same  degree,  i.  e.,  by  about  1 8  per  cent.  If  correctio* 
are  made  for  differences  in  age,  sex,  and  racial  distributic 
in  city  and  country,  the  result  is  even  more  clearly  in  favi 
of  the  country-dwellers.  Apparently  the  disadvantage  of  cii 
existence  in  the  United  States  today  is  represented  by 
proximately  2.2  deaths  per  thousand  per  annum,  which  f< 
the  estimated  65,000,000  urban  dwellers,  amounts  to  a  tot 
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AUGUST  AFTERNOON,  by  Charles  Burchfcld 


Courtesy  Montross  Gallery,  New  York 


if  143,000  deaths  per  year,  at  a  most  conservative  estimate. 

We  have  no  means  of  following  how  much  of  this  excess 
(  chargeable  to  the  environment,  physical  and  social,  of  the 
Sty,  and  how  much  to  the  trades  and  occupations  now  con- 
'ucted  in  the  city,  which  might  occasion  an  equal  loss  of 
it  if  carried  on  in  the  country.  Much  evidence,  however, 
or  the  essential  hazards  of  city  life  per  se  as  compared  with 
ural  can  be  had  from  a  study  of  individual  causes  of  death 
mong  young  and  old,  and  from  factors  not  primarily  or 
ecessarily  related  to  occupations. 

More  satisfying  than  death-rates  in  picturing  the  relative 
ealthfulness  of  groups  of  people  is  the  life  expectancy  table 
reflects  the  experience  of  the  past  in  terms  of  prob- 
bility  of  survival  of  those  now  living.  The  "expectation 
f  life"  is  the  average  length  of  life  remaining  to  all  persons 
live  at  the  beginning  of  a  specified  year  of  age.  The  accom- 
anying  table  records  the  experience  of  the  white  race  in 
le  original  registration  states,  New  England,  New  York, 
"Jew  Jersey,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
ia.  The  rural  population  is  defined  as  those  people  living 
n  communities  of  10,000  or  less.  At  every  age  the  rural 
weller  has  the  advantage  over  his  city  cousins  in  probable 
ongevity. 

expectation  of  Life  1910  for  the  Population  of  the  Original  Regis- 
tration States   (1909,   10,   u) 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Life  Tables:   1910) 
'ears  remaining:  Male  Female 

Urban  Rural  Urban  Rural 

birth  47.32  55.06  51.39  57.35 


At  age   10  49.13  54.53  52.22  55-54 

20  40-51  45.92  43-51  46.86 

30  32.61  39.10  35.52  39.05 

40  25.32  30.20  27.88  31-15 

50  18.59  22-43  20-53  23.27 

Thus  under  the  conditions  of  1909-11,  a  male  child  born 
and  continuing  to  live  in  the  country  will,  on  the  average, 
live  nearly  eight  years  longer  than  a  male  child  similarly 
born  and  living  in  the  city.  The  difference  for  a  female 
child  is  about  six  years.  Although  both  city  and  country 
people  gained  in  probable  length  of  life  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1901  and  1911,  the  gains  of  the  city  were  a  little 
greater,  and  since  1910  there  probably  has  been  a  continued 
reduction  in  the  handicap  of  the  urban  population. 

Apart  from  heredity,  race,  age,  sex  and  a  possible  social 
selection,  there  are  many  elements  which  may  have  a  share 
in  causing  this  advantage,  such  as  difference  of  atmosphere, 
water,  food,  clothing,  lighting,  insects  and  fellow  humans. 
While  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  limit  to  the  adaptations 
of  life  to  differences  of  environment,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  we  have  not  caught  up  with  the  rapid  changes 
which  have  accompanied  the  artificial  setting  we  have  created 
in  our  cities.  We  are  largely  in  control  of  environment,  but 
we  do  not  yet  know  with  certainty  the  lengths  to  which  we 
can  safely  go  in  modifying  it  for  our  convenience,  comfort 
or  pleasure. 

Under  our  present-day  habits  of  life,  especially  in  cities, 
we  deal  largely  with  an  artificial  climate.  In  addition  to 
the  temperature,  humidity  and  movement  of  the  air,  its  three 
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significant  physical  properties  affecting  comfort  and  health, 
the  atmosphere  has  determined  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  sun's  rays  which  reach  the  earth's  surface.  About  2O 
per  cent  of  the  light  of  the  visible  spectrum,  "light"  in  the 
common  use  of  the  word,  is  absorbed  by  a  clear  atmosphere 
at  sea  level.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  total  ultra-violet  radi- 
ation of  the  sun  ever  reaches  the  earth's  surface,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  and  the  heat 
rays  do  come  through.  This  selective  screening  effect  is 
modified  by  the  thickness  of  the  air  layer  (altitude  of  the 
place),  and  by  the  clouds,  fog,  smoke  and  dust. 

TEMPERATURE,  humidity,  and  air  movement  are 
determined,  of  course,  by  latitude,  altitude  and  relation 
to  seashore  and  mountains,  but  under  otherwise  equivalent 
conditions,  the  "open  air"  of  the  country  has  advantages  over 
the  city,  especially  in  summer.  Air  movement  is  lessened 
by  tall  buildings,  and  the  human  output  of  humidity  and  heat 
becomes  distressing  in  crowded  places.  In  the  city  the  heat  of 
the  summer  sun,  striking  the  masonry,  building  and  paved 
streets,  is  either  reflected,  adding  to  the  immediate  discom- 
fort, or  absorbed  and  stored,  to  be  returned  during  the  night- 
time; in  the  country,  this  heat  is  largely  absorbed  and  neu- 
tralized by  green  foliage.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an 
acre  of  beech  trees,  400  to  600  trees,  will  evaporate  about 
two  million  pounds  of  water  during  the  season,  or  let  us  say 
10,000  pounds  a  day,  which  amounts  to  about  II  per  cent 
of  the  total  heat  received  over  the  forest  area  through  clear 
and  dry  air,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  actual 
radiation  through  the  average  atmosphere. 

Strong  evidence  has  been  presented  to  suggest  that  young 
city  children  suffer  more  than  country  children  from 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  because  the  surrounding  brick,  stone, 
concrete  and  asphalt  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  adjust 
to  temperature  and  humidity  as  favorably  as  people  can 
where  there  are  trees  and  grass.  Carelessness  in  the  city 
household  in  many  o?  the  minor  details  of  cleanliness  and 
care  of  children  may  result  from  the  general  demoralization 
which  commonly  accompanies  spells  of  hot  weather.  Even 
among  cities  there  are  degrees  of  unfavorableness.  In  Wash- 
ington where  among  all  American  cities  of  500,000  and  over 
the  expectancy  of  life  is  highest,  and  in  Pittsburgh  where  it 
is  lowest,  we  have  the  extremes  of  abundant  foliage,  parks 
and  spacious  streets  in  one  place  and  an  almost  treeless,  park- 
less  city  of  bare  streets  in  the  other.  Pittsburgh's  death-rate 
from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  two  years  of  age  has  for 
many  years  ranged  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  times  as 
high  as  that  of  Washington,  for  the  white  population.  Al- 
though much  of  this  difference  is  doubtless  due  to  differ- 
ences in  age,  sex  and  social  elements,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  atmospheric  environment  of  Washington  is  respon- 
sible in  considerable  measure  for  the  advantage  which  its 
children  enjoy  in  this  respect. 

A  TMOSPHERIC  pollution  with  smoke  and  dust,  and 
£~\_  the  fog,  which  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  both  of 
these  in  the  air,  reduces  the  permeability  of  the  air  for  the 
short  rays  of  light  which  prevent  and  cure  rickets.  While 
rickets  may  occur  in  any  latitude  if  there  is  interference  with 
the  metabolic  processes  which  determine  normal  development, 
it  is  found  most  abundantly,  indeed  almost  universally,  among 
babies  in  their  first  year  of  life  in  all  the  large  northern  cities 
of  Europe  and  America,  where,  in  addition  to  the  limitations 


of  the  sun's  rays  by  low  inclination  and  cloud,  children  a 
housed  and  fed  unsuitably.  Rickets  is  rarely  a  direct  can 
of  death,  but  its  harmfulness  is  reflected  in  increased  susce 
tibility  of  children  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  in  t 
difficulty  of  childbearing  in  women  whose  pelves  have  be 
deformed  by  rickets  in  childhood.  Even  with  the  widespre. 
use  of  cod  liver  oil  and  artificial  sunlight  to  correct  ai 
prevent  rickets  there  was  in  1920  a  ratio  of  1.75  cases  p 
child  population  in  cities  to  every  one  among  country  ch 
dren  in  the  United  States. 

While  many  elements  go  to  make  up  the  causes  of  dea 
from  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  the  city  rates  wf 
far  above  those  of  the  country.      In   crowded    Negro  a: 
Italian  tenements,  where  rickets  prevails,  the  death-rates 
children  from  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  are  from  two 
three  times  as  high  as  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  same  latitui 
The   races  which   exhibit   rickets  most  abundantly   in  cc 
gested  northern  cities,  where  sunlight  and  even  sky-shine 
difficult  to  get  for  many  months  in  the  year,  are  entirely  fi 
from  this  disease  in  southern  climates  and  in  rural  regio. 

IN  this  prevalence  of  coughs  and  colds  city  school  childr 
show  an  apparent  and  perhaps  temporary  advantage  o^ 
country  children.  In  the  studies  of  the  New  York  Venti 
tion  Commission  it  was  found  that  the  acute  respiratory  d 
ease  rate  among  children  of  rural  Cattaraugus  County 
suited  in  an  absence  rate  of  23  per  cent  of  possible  days 
school  attendance  while  among  the  urban  children  of  Sy 
cuse  this  absence  rate  was  9.9  to  11.7  for  the  same  sch< 
year  (1926-27),  with  the  experience  in  New  York  City 
other  years  almost  identical  with  that  of  Syracuse.  In  cit 
the  inclemencies  of  weather  are  much  less  of  a  hazard, 
cause  of  nearness  of  the  child  to  school,  the  freedom  of  t 
pavements  from  snow,  slush  and  water,  and  the  quic 
drying  of  hard,  drained  street  pavements.  Wet  feet, 
clothing,  long  distances  in  wind  and  rain  and  snow  seen 
have  been  among  the  important  factors  to  the  disadvant; 
of  country  children,  all  of  which,  however,  are  nowad: 
being  offset  to  a  great  degree  by  the  concrete  or  hard-surfai 
country  highway,  and  automobile  transportation  betw< 
home  and  school. 

Where  evergreen  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  the  sturdy  gras 
and  flowering  plants  cannot  survive  the  deposit  of  tar,  a 
sulphur,  and  the  limitation  of  sunlight  even  in  the  open  ya  * 
and  park  spaces  of  cities,  we  may  assume  that  the  area 
not  fit  for  the  human  child.     In  all  such  city  quarters 
find  the  poorest  paid,  least  intelligent  or  certainly  the  m 
underprivileged  of  our  unskilled  laboring  population  and 
high  sickness-  and  death-rates.     It  is  impossible  to  be  s' 
what  part  of  the  poor  hygiene  is  properly  chargeable  to 
bad  city-made  physical  environment  and  what  is  the  sh 
of  ignorance,  poverty,  foreign  birth  and  unstable  econoi 
status. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  water  supplies  of  cities  repres 
one  advantage  enjoyed  by  a  large,  congested  population  o  i 
a  smaller  one,  because  the  economy  of  handling  water  s 
plies  for  large  populations  makes  possible  a  system  of  si 
guards  which  is  prohibitorily  expensive  for  the  small  to 
or  single  farmhouse.     Both  the  typhoid  fever  and  dysent  j 
rates  confirm  the  advantages  of  the  cities  in  this  respect.  . 

Variety,  range,  freshness  and  cost  of  foods  used  to  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country     (Continued  on  page  5C I 
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Sun-tan — not  from  the  drugstore 


Good  Scouts 

Three  Pages  of  Summer  Girls 
Photographs  by  Lewis  W.  Hine 
for  Girl  Scouts  Inc.,  New  York 


"Her  clothes  tucked  to 
the  \nee"  —  li^e  Maid 
Marion.  Below,  gypsy 
\erchiejs  and  an  intent 
lot  of  whittlers 
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and — 
Cupca\es  for  you 


Public  Works 


By  FRANCES  SAGE  BRADLEY,  M.D. 


[IFE  in  these  mountings  air  all  right  I  reckon 
fer  men  ez  likes  hit  rough,  but  I'm  hyar  ter 
say  hit's  hell  on  women  an'  steers,"  is  the 
unqualified  statement  of  Mrs.  Coggins,  a 
pale-faced,  sandy-haired  woman  from  back 
on  Pinnacle  Knob.  Mrs.  Coggins  has  led 
the  simple  life  many  city  women  think  they  crave,  free  from 
social  and  financial  stress,  exempt  from  the  mental  and 
nervous  strain  which  wreck  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  urban 
dweller.  Yet  though  living  close  to  nature,  she  has  lacked 
legitimate  diversion,  mental  occupation,  human  relationship; 
and  this  isolation,  plus  family  care,  responsibility  and  hard 
work,  have  made  her  life  one  of  repression  and  drudgery. 
At  thirty-three  she  is  practically  toothless,  jaded,  worn — 
an  old  woman. 

Her  husband  is  a  farmer  in  a  limited  sense.  He  will  tell 
you  truthfully  that  "these  mountings  air  too  steep  ter  plow," 
citing  you  to  "Si  Lungerford's  crap  what  jes  natu'ally  slid 
down  the  mounting  while  the  corn  war  a  tasselin'."  He  will 
wave  you  to  the  wreckage  of  crops  in  the  bottoms,  washed 
away  by  unruly  freshets.  He  will  convince  you  that  "Hit's 
meddlesome  lawin"  thet's  a  ruin'  this  country,  mekin'  a  man 
fence  in  the  whole  Blue  Ridge  jes  ter  keep  a  passel  o'  sheep 
or  a  few  head  o'  stock.  Then  too,"  changing  his  quid  to  the 
other  cheek,  "Whoever  heern  o'  tellin'  a  man  what  he  kin 
or  he  caint  do  with  corn  what  he  raised  on  his  own  Ian'?" 

The  mountaineer  is  a  provident  man  of  few  wants,  used 
to  privation.  He  comes  nearer  perhaps  than  any  other  class 
of  Americans  to  being  a  self-supporting  citizen.  He  produces 
enough  bread  and  meat,  reinforced  by  fish  and  game,  to  keep 
his  family  the  year  round.  He  raises  corn  and  other  cereals, 
vegetables  and  apples,  "long  sweetenin,"  in  the  form  of 
honey  and  sorghum,  and  enough  tobacco  for  home  consump- 
tion. He  finds  at  his  own  door  a  profusion  of  wild  grapes 
and  berries,  and  «  supply  of  roots  and  herbs  equivalent  to 
many  a  city  doctor's  bill.  Nature  provides  an  abundance  of 
stone  and  timber  for  building,  wood  for  fuel,  and  in  many 
sections  his  children  are  free  to  dig  baskets  of  coal  from 
narrow  unprofitable  veins. 

He  is  a  great  trader,  each  man  getting  the  best  of  a  canny 
deal.  Occasionally  he  appears  at  a  county  or  community 
fair,  or  at  the  railroad  of  a  Saturday.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  he  likes  better  to  trade  with  his  friends  and  in- 
laws,  a  horse  or  a  mule  for  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  a  shoat  or  a 
heifer  for  hay;  a  few  bushels  of  corn  or  potatoes,  apples, 
eggs,  chickens,  or  butter  at  the  nearest  store  for  clothing, 
coffee,  kerosene  and  matches. 

He  handles  little  money  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  so, 
even  before  the  war  and  rumors  of  high  cost  of  living,  the 
mountaineer  was  put  to  it  to  raise  legal  tender.  For  this 
purpose  he  hauls  wood,  ties,  or  locust  pins  to  hold  insulators 
to  telegraph  poles ;  or  he  collects  bark  for  tanneries  in  the 
valley.  His  resources,  however,  are  as  limited  as  his  income 
and,  like  many  another  man,  he  grows  restless. 

Of  course  the  women   folks  can   always  find   things   for 


him  to  do;  land  to  clear  of  stumps  and  boulders;  fences  to 
build,  roofs  to  mend  and  what-not.  But  rainy  weather  is 
no  time  for  such  work,  and  in  good  weather  what's  the 
hurry?  Then  there  is  always  "micy"  to  split  and  sort,  'gainst 
the  coming  of  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  stove,  the  electric 
or  the  automobile  company.  But  after  all,  this  is  easy  work. 
On  a  pinch,  even  the  women  and  children — and  so  on  and  on. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  mountain  man,  tired  of  ob- 
jectionable laws,  tired  of  nagging  women  and  whining  chil- 
dren, tired,  even  as  you  and  I,  of  the  dull  monotony  of 
a  home  devoid  of  social  diversion,  forgets  that  his  wife  may 
be  equally  tired,  and  escapes — to  public  works. 

Public  works  is  a  blanket  term  covering  practically  any 
job  other  than  dirt  farming.  It  may  be  building  a  railroad, 
culvert,  bridge  or  highway;  it  may  be  working  in  a  pottery, 
mine  or  tannery ;  out  in  the  timber,  felling  trees  and  "chut- 
ing"  them  down  the  mountain-side  to  wait  for  spring  freshets 
in  the  creeks.  The  man  may  go  alone  and  work  by  the  day 
.  or  on  contract ;  a  group  may  raise  among  themselves  enough 
to  buy  a  small  engine  and  share  in  the  profits  of  a  portable 
saw-mill,  following  the  timber  workers  as  the  desired  ma- 
terial is  exhausted.  They  will  live  in  tents,  shacks,  lean-tos 
built  against  huge,  overhanging  trees,  themselves  growing 
so  wild,  whiskery  and  unkempt  that,  according  to  the  women, 
it  takes  months  of  barbering,  mental  and  physical,  to  restore 
them  to  a  state  of  comparative  family  life. 

SOMETIMES  before  leaving,  the  man  plows  a  patch 
of  ground  in  which  the  women  and  children  plant  corn, 
or  if  the  hill  is  too  steep,  he  must  postpone  his  departure 
until  the  light  of  the  moon  and  plant  it  himself  in  holes  dug 
with  a  hoe  and  filled' by  the  children  with  a  hatful  of  rich 
earth  or  manure.  Then,  with  a  blanket  and  extra  flannel 
shirt;  with  shotgun,  skillet  and  coffee-pot,  he  is  off.  No- 
body knows  where ;  often  he  does  not  know  himself  where 
he  is  going,  but  he  is  on  his  way. 

Marriage,  birth,  death  are  rituals  in  which  the  man  plays 
small  part.  Fortunate  is  he  who  may  escape.  A  baby  may 
be  coming  or  going  in  his  home;  good  fortune  or  disaster 
hanging  over  his  household ;  but  until  the  rains  of  another 
season  call  a  halt  in  outside  work,  the  women  and  children 
must  shift  for  themselves. 

They  must  milk,  and  feed  the  stock  in  the  pasture  a  quarter 
to  a  half  mile  away;  must  care  for  the  pigs  and  chickens; 
gather  the  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes.  Hay  must  be  made 
for  winter  feed;  wheat  thrashed,  sorghum  ground  and  boiled 
down  on  shares  by  the  few  prosperous  enough  to  own  the 
necessary  equipment.  Butchering,  also,  is  a  partnership  affair, 
often  out  of  the  way  before  the  return  of  the  men  from 
public  works. 

The  women  and  children  must  make  a  garden,  and  dry, 
can  or  otherwise  conserve  enough  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  last  the  family  through  a  long  winter  of  complete  isola- 
tion. From  early  summer  to  late  frost  you  see  stretchers  of 
drying  peas,  beans,  corn,  berries,  peaches,  apples  and  sweet 
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potatoes.  Poles,  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  are  strung  with 
great  orange  rings  of  sliced  pumpkin,  festoons  of  onions, 
peppers,  "leather  breeches"  (snap-beans  dried  in  the  pod). 
Bunches  or  "sticks"  of  tobacco  and  of  herbs,  as  sage,  thyme, 
catnip,  horehound,  snake  root,  alum  root,  witch-hazel,  iron 
weed,  slippery  elm,  hang  from  arbors  or  branches  of  trees, 
drying  'gainst  the  emergencies  of  winter.  Wood  may  have 
been  snaked  down  the  crooked,  slippery  trail  by  the  men,  or 
the  women  and  children  may  have  to  find  their  own  fuel. 
A  boundless  supply  of  water  seems  always  on  "yan  side  o' 
the  spur,"  but  only  by  following  the  noise  of  the  creek 
may  one  find  the  spring  to  wash  up  for  breakfast  in  the 
dark  of  a  winter  morn- 


ing. 

The  geese  must  be 
plucked,  the  sheep  shorn, 
and  the  bedding,  and 
woolen  clothing  are  still 
largely  the  handiwork  of 
the  women  of  the  house- 
hold. "From  back  to 
back"  is  their  slogan,  and 
with  pride  the  women 
will  shear  the  sheep, 
wash,  dye,  spin  and  weave 
the  wool,  then  cut  and 
make  laboriously,  often 
without  a  sewing  machine, 
the  garments  for  their 
families.  Cooking,  wash- 
ing, cleaning,  care  of  the 
sick  in  their  own  and  the 
homes  of  others,  are  all 
in  a  day's  work.  They 
meet  unflinchingly  such 
medical  and  surgical 
emergencies  as  would 
overwhelm  the  city 
woman,  attend  each  other 
or  themselves  in  compli- 
cated confinements;  carry 
their  babies  through  the 
perils  of  infancy  to  child- 
hood, victims  of  menin- 
gitis, diphtheria  and  in- 
fantile paralysis  as  well 
as  the  commoner  diseases. 
Tuberculosis  is  more  prev- 
alent in  these  sections  of 
exposure  to  undiagnosed 
cases.  Deformities,  con- 
genital and  acquired,  are 
common,  as  are  accidents 
from  fire,  water  and  other 
instrumentality.  These 
enter  into  the  daily  life 
of  the  placid,  serene  re- 
sourceful mountain  woman — but  that  is  another  story. 

Occasionally,  persuading  herself  that  a  crowd  of  men 
off  alone  in  the  forest  needs  the  ministering  care  of  a 
woman  to  cook,  sew  and  watch  over  their  wants,  a  solicitous, 
venturesome  wife  has  joined  the  gang.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  is,  however,  that  her  anxiety  has  been  misplaced, 


Row's  End 

By  CHARLES  BROWN  NELSON 
Woodcut  by  J.  ].  Lankes 

Whoa  up  there,  Whitey,  here's  our  patch  of  shade. 
Where  are  them  weeds  I  slung  around  the  jug? 
A  guy's  a  fool  to  drink  this  lukewarm  slop 
When  beer  on  ice  is  down  in  Buck's  cafe. 
Confound  the  day  I  ever  learned  to  plow! 
It's  been  a  month  since  I  set  foot  in  town. 
I  wonder  if  Lorena  misses  me.  .  .  . 
I  promised  her  Fd  come  on  Sunday  nights, 
But  hell,  the  old  man  always  takes  the  car 
Over  to  Uncle  Pete's.    Some  day  as  sure 
As  God  made  little  apples,  I'll  be  gone 
When  he  wakes  up  and  calls  me  for  the  chores. 
He  knows  damned  well  he  should  have  gave  me  more 
Than  clothes  and  room  and  board  these  last  three 

years 
Until  I'm  almost  twentyone.  .  .  . 

I  swear 

I'll  beat  him  purple  when  I  get  of  age! 
And  it's  Chicago  for  me  after  that— 
You  can't  tell  me  I  don't  know  where  to  live! 


and  to  date  there  is  no  record  of  a  woman  making  a  second 
trip  to  public  works. 

According  to  Mrs.  Coggins,  "Them  mens  jes  natu'ally 
fergits  a  woman  air  human.  They  works  therselves  like 
steers,  an'  'spec's  her  ter  keep  up  with  'em.  I  war  n't  afeared 
ter  do  my  part,  but  I  will  say  things  war  mighty  onhandy 
an'  I  plumb  wo'  out.  Thar  war  nothin'  ter  do  with,  an' 
they  never  done  no  mo'  fer  me'n  I  hed  a  been  a  Injun 
squaw.  O'  co'se  thar  war  plenty  o'  water,  but  none  fatten 
ter  drink  nigher  'n  the  head  o'  the  cove.  This  war  too 
steep  a  climb  fer  me,  an'  they  'lowed  feedin'  an'  waterin' 
war  n't  men's  work.  Twar  the  same  with  the  wood  which 

war  allus  wet  o'  mawnin's 
with  the  heavy  jew,  an' 
jes  natu'ally  would  n't 
burn  when  they  war  a 
hurryin'  me  fer  breakfas'. 
They  hed  a  ole  piece  o' 
stove  what  would  n't 
draw  lessen  the  win'  war 
in  the  East,  an'  a  ea^st 
win'  means  rain.  I  man- 
aged ter  git  'em  off  every 
day  by  sun-up,  but  by 
twelve  o'clock  and  again 
by  six,  hyar  they  come 
ergiri,  ez  hongry  ez  b'ars. 
I  j,es'  could  n't  fill  'em 
up,  an'  they  knowed  in 
reason  thar  war  n't  noth- 
in' but  bread  an'  meat  an' 
peas  ter  give  'em,  an' 
coffee  ter  drink." 

"Ther  wash  in'  war 
bardaceous,"  she  contin- 
ued. "O"  co'se  them  mens 
war  hearty,  an'  arter 
workin'  hard  all  day, 
ther  wool  socks  an'  shirts 
war  heavy  an'  sweaty  an' 
smelly,  an'  the  water  war 
full  o'  limestone  an' 
powerful  mean  fer  wash- 
in'.  Ez  fer  keepin'  the 
camp  clean,  hit  caint  be 
done,"  emphatically. 

"I  won't  say  hits  all 
hard  work,  leastways  not 
fer  the  men.  They  sets 
aroun'  the  fire  nights  an' 
smokes  an'  tells  yarns 
which  haint  fitten  fer  the 
likes  o'  you  an'  me.  Satur- 
days they  goes  a  huntin' 
or  fishin'  or  ter  the  rail- 
road an'  mebbe  stays  till 
Sunday  night  or  Monday 

mornin'.  Then  they  comes  slouchin'  back  so  full  o'  mean 
whiskey  an'  devilment  thet  they  caint  give  no  cPar  idee 
o'  whar  ther  money  hev  gone.  Public  works  may  be  all 
right  fer  a  single  man,  but  I'll  say  the  place  fer  a  fambly 
man  air  with  his  fambly."  Thus  Mrs.  Coggings  with 
conviction. 
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By  DONALD  RICHBERG 
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IT  was  a  strangely  assorted  crowd  that  filled 
the    council    chamber    in    the    city    hall    of 
Chicago    on     May    23,     1923.     Here    was 
Senator   LaFollette    with    his    hand    on    the 
shoulder  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.     Over 
there    Carl    Vroman,    assistant    secretary    of 
agriculture  under  Wilson,  was  chatting  with  William  Kent, 
former  congressman  and  tariff  commissioner,  who  gave  Muir 
Woods   to   the   nation,    and    who,    long   years    before   as    a 
Chicago   alderman,   had   battled   the   "gray   wolves"   of  the 
old  city  council  room.     Near  at  hand  the  tall,  rather  solemn 
Senator    Shipstead    exchanged    greetings    with    Warren    S. 
Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers.     Over   by   the   rostrum    Mayor    Dever   of   Chicago 
was   welcoming   Mayor    Hylan   of    New   York.      A    "non- 
partisan  movement"   to  protect  the  public  interest   in  rail- 
road valuation  was  being  organized. 

A  friendly  reporter  drew  me  to  one  side  and  whispered: 
"There  is  a  move  on  foot  to  bust  up  this  meeting.  A 
'business  men's  committee'  is  going  to  start  a  row  from  the 
floor.  Also  looks  as  though  there  would  be  a  gang  of  hood- 
lums in  the  balcony.  There's  a  queer  bunch  hanging  around 
the  hall  outside.  The  mayor's  been  tipped  off  and  there's 
a  special  police  guard  ready  for  any  rough  stuff." 

"What  are  these  gentlemanly  'business  men'  going  to  do?" 
I  asked.  "How  do  they  get  in?  They  weren  t  invited  to 
sit  in  this  conference." 

"Oh,  it's  a  public  gathering;  so  they're  just  going  to 
butt  in  and  throw  mud  at  LaFollette.  They  issued  an  ad- 
vance story  about  the  riot  they  expect  to  pull  off.  Here's 
the  stuff,  if  you  want  to  read  it." 

THUS  it  came  about  that  the  first  session  of  the  "Na- 
tional Conference  on  Valuation  of  American  Railroads" 
was  a  rather  exciting  affair.  Early  in  the  spring,  Senator 
LaFollette  had  called  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Washington 
at  which  Warren  Stone  had  introduced  me  to  the  senator, 
with  his  usual  bluntness. 

"We  have  had  a  lot  of  experiences  with  lawyers,"  he  said, 
"and  here  is  one  we  think  we  can  trust." 

LaFollette's  face  lighted  with  that  winning  smile  that 
made  even  opponents  love  the  man,  as  he  replied:  "Oh,  I'm 
so  glad  you  are  here;  because  I  have  been  told  by  so  many 
I  consulted  that  you  are  the  man  who  ought  to  do  this  job." 
Remembering  all  the  unkind  things  I  had  thought  (and, 
alas!  had  sometimes  said)  about  this  man,  when  we  were 
battling,  without  his  aid,  "at  Armageddon,"  and  later  when 
we  were  vociferously  saving  the  world,  despite  his  question- 
ings— I  felt  as  though  a  rather  large  scuttle  of  coals  of  fire 
had  been  emptied  on  my  head. 

Later  I  learned  that  close  friends  of  Wilson  had  chiefly 
recommended  me  for  the  honor  of  slinging  stones  against  the 
Philistines.  So  if  anyone  is  curious  to  trace  with  biblical 
care  the  origins  of  the  eventual  battle  of  O'Fallon  (which 


I  shall  describe),  and  to  learn  who  had  led  the  hosts  that 
were  encamped  (and  mostly  sleeping  throughout  the  fight) 
in  the  valley  of  Elah,  he  will  find  that  the  tents  of  LaFol- 
lette, Bryan,  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  were  pitched  along  the 
lines  of  march  to  the  battlefield.  They  were  all  moving  in 
the  same  direction,  although  along  diverse  and  winding  roads. 
The  Chicago  conference  was  finally  called  by  the  entire 
Progressive  group  of  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, cooperating  with  a  group  of  governors.  They  brought 
together  the  railway  unions  and  other  labor  organizations,  big 
shippers,  commercial  travelers'  associations,  farm  organiza- 
tions, mayors  of  large  cities  and  many  public-spirited  men,  in- 
cluding conspicuous  associates  of  both  Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 

AFTER  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Dever,  Senator 
LaFollette  proceeded  to  state  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting.  Then  up  rose  the  spokesman  for  the  uninvited 
"business  men's  committee,"  whose  highbrow  pretensions 
appeared  to  be  strangely  supported  by  a  lowbrow  gather- 
ing outside  the  gallery. 

This  spokesman  happened  to  be  a  man  who  had  close  busi- 
ness relations  with  all  the  western  railroads.  He  announced 
that  he  had  a  few  questions  to  ask  the  senator  and  he 
unfolded  a  lengthy  statement  full  of  impertinent  inquiries 
and  insinuations,  intended  to  cast  ridicule  on  LaFollette's 
long  struggle  for  an  honest  valuation  of  railroad  property. 

Copies  of  this  elaborate  propaganda  had  been  issued  in 
advance  to  the  newspapers,  in  order  to  muddy  public  opinion 
as  much  as  possible.  And  the  press  generally  found  this 
"advance  story"  a  useful  substitute  for  the  actual  news.  The 
early  edition  of  one  Chicago  newspaper,  printed  before  the 
conference  assembled,  contained  a  sensational  and  wholly 
imaginative  story  of  the  uproar  and  confusion  created  by 
the  intervention  of  these  self-appointed  members  of  the  con- 
ference! As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  we  were  forewarned, 
Senator  LaFollette  courteously  permitted  the  railroad  agent 
to  present  his  mimeographed  insult,  but  firmly  declined  to 
permit  him  to  read  it  out  loud.  The  galleries  having  been 
kept  really  "respectable"  by  the  police,  there  was  no  support 
available  for  blackguardism  on  the  floor,  so  the  much  touted 
"blow-up"  of  the  meeting  was  just  a  "dud."  But  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  tactics  of  the  "conservative  leaders"  of 
business  are  not  always  distinguishable  from  those  of  polit- 
ical hoodlums. 

Another  amusing  incident  of  this  public  session  came  in 
the  speech  of  Bryan,  who  advised  a  firm  defense  of  public 
interests  but  also  spoke  for  the  wisdom  of  compromising 
when  the  enemy  was  well  entrenched!  His  central  thought 
was  expressed  in  the  phrase  that  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,"  which  aroused  LaFollette  to  vigorous  protest. 
In  his  autobiography  (published  in  1912,)  he  had  explained 
the  necessity  he  had  met  throughout  his  battles  in  Wisconsin 
of  constantly  opposing  this  very  argument  from  well-meaning 
friends  or  clever  opponents.  Later  on,  when  he  was  urging  this 
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same  matter  of  railroad  valuation  upon  President  Roosevelt, 
he  reported  that,  because  Roosevelt  "acted  upon  the  maxim 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  cooperate  with  him.  And  now  his  old  friend 
Bryan  (mellowed  by  age  and  success)  was  commending  that 
seductive  half-loaf  that  LaFollette  had  always  said  "dulls  the 
appetite  and  destroys  the  keenness  of  interest  in  attaining  the 
full  loaf."  No  wonder  the  old  warrior  was  moved  to  reply! 
He  assured  Mr.  Bryan  of  his  appreciation  of  his  long  pub- 
lic services  (particularly  his  support  of  LaFollette  in  his 
early  battles  in  Wisconsin  to  which  I  have  referred)  ;  but 
he  vehemently  asserted  that  all  the  gains  made  and  held  for 
popular  government  in  Wisconsin  had  been  won  by  refusing 
to  compromise  upon  principles  or  measures  essential  to  the 
public  welfare.  They  had  learned  too  often,  he  cried,  that 
half  victories  paved  the  way  to  final  defeat  and  that  tem- 
porary defeats  suffered  while  refusing  to  compromise,  were 
the  necessary  groundwork  for  ultimate  and  lasting  victories. 
That  evening  a  little  group  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the 
invitation  of  former  Senator  Owen.  Thinking  of  the  clash 
in  the  morning  I  compared  the  bland,  assured  face  of  Bryan, 
rich  in  honors  and  not  poor  in  worldly  goods,  with  the  lined 
and  anxious  face  of  "Battle  Bob,"  and  wondered  which  man 
would  have  left  the  greater  impress  on  his  time  when  a  hun- 
dred years  had  rolled  by.  Curiously  enough,  for  all  his 
uncompromising  zeal,  LaFollette  was  the  more  tolerant 
man.  His  deep  and  tender  affection,  not  only  for  his 
friends,  but  for  all  mankind,  his  ready  sympathy  with  the 
unfortunate  and  oppressed,  kept  his  mind  open.  There  were 
no  narrow  rooms  within  it,  wherein  were  housed  the  intoler- 
ance and  social  prejudice  that  Bryan  so  frequently  revealed. 
The  distinction  was  clear.  Where  Bryan  was  sure,  he 
would  not  yield.  He  believed  in  his  Bible — "from  cover  to 
cover."  Alcohol  was  evil.  He  would  not  yield  to  Satan 
or  the  Demon  Rum.  On  economic  issues  he  was  not  sure. 
Uncertainty  begat  tolerance.  He  advocated  compromise. 

Concerning  social 
and  religious  issues, 
LaFollette  was  not  so 
sure.  He  recognized 
mental  life  as  an  exper- 
iment. But  material 
existence  was  more 
nearly  fixed.  Economic 
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ject,  he  felt,  to  relief  by  law.  He  had  definite  rules 
economic  justice  and  for  political  action  to  enforce 
rules.  Here  he  was  uncompromising. 

My  mind  traveled  back  twenty-three  years  to  a  hote 
room  just  across  the  street  where  I  had  first  met  Bryan 
clad  democratically  in  trousers  and  undershirt,  waiting  whil 
his  wife  repaired  the  "boiled  shirt"  necessary  for  a  platforr 
appearance.  He  greeted  affably  the  two  young  men  wh 
were  to  escort  him  to  the  university.  At  the  start  of  the  Ion 
drive  (in  a  horse-drawn  cab)  he  asked  if  we  wanted  a  nor 
political  speech.  On  the  contrary,  we  assured  him,  we  ha 
asked  both  candidates  for  the  presidency  to  make  politic; 
speeches.  He  settled  back  comfortably  and  talked  of  man 
things.  Four  years  before  I  had  heard  him  make  the  crowr 
of-thorns-cross-of-gold  speech  in  the  old  Coliseum.  But 
did  not  tell  him  that  my  father,  who  was  deep  in  Democrat! 
politics,  had  detailed  to  me  how  George  M.  Pullman  an 
the  silver  mine  owners  had  been  gathering  delegates  for  hir 
long  before  the  carefully  planned  speech  "swept  the  del< 
gates  off  their  [delicately  balanced]  feet."  Nor  did  I  te 
him  that  my  father  had  vowed  he  would  never  vote  fo 
Bryan — which  he  never  did. 

I  had  not  been  impressed  by  the  undershirt,  but  the  plai 
sincerity  of  the  man  and  the  most  persuasive  oratory  I  ha 
ever  heard — possibly  excepting  Ingersoll — did  impress  m< 
Twenty-three  years  later  he  was  less  impressive,  weary  an 
disillusioned,  with  a  cold  light  in  the  eyes  that  had  flame 
with  the  hopes  of  youth  in  1900.  All  men  do  not  gro\ 
old  that  way.  I  could  not  warm  to  Clarence  Darrow  i 
days  when  Bryan  could  make  the  pulses  leap.  'But  at  Dai 
row's  seventieth  birthday  dinner,  I  paid  my  tribute  to  th 
man  who,  though  poking  fun  at  my  religious  ideals,  coul 
become  a  more  mellow  and  tolerant  friend  with  each  passin 
year  In  fact,  I  described  Darrow  as  "a  defender  of  th 
faith — a  great  defender  of  an  old  and  universal  faith  tha: 
if  you  know  the  truth,  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Tha 
description  would  hardly  have  applied  to  Bryan,  after  Daj 
ton,  Tennessee. 

Following  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  valuation  cor 
ference,    which    I    have    described,    executive    sessions  wer 
held  where  the  members  could  deliberate  free  from  the  ur 
invited  advice  of  railroad  propagandists.     Here  a  permaner 
organization  was  effected   and   a  program  was  adopted   t 
provide  for  an  aggressive  representation  of  the  public  intere: 
in  a  valuation  of  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  investmen 
before   the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission   and    in    th 
courts.    I  was  engaged  as  general  counsel  to  carry  o 
this  work  in  cooperation  with  such  attorneys-gener 
of  various  states  and  other  public  representatives  i 
would  assist.     In  response  to  our  petition,  the  com 
mission  soon  after  granted  the  National  Conferenc 
on  Valuation  all  the  rights  of  a  party  to  the  valuatio 
proceedings. 

Within  six  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  this  comb 
nation  of  progressive  forces,  one  of  the  man 
"supreme  issues"  of  Progressivism  had  bee 
carried  from  the  White  House  and  th 
halls  of  Congress  into  the  Supreme  Coui 
of  the  United  States.  And  thus  beyond  th 
lives  of  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  LaFollette  an« 
Bryan,  their  dissonant  campaigns  for  "eccj 
nomic  justice"  coalesced  in  producing  th 
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"greatest  lawsuit  in  history" — which  was  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  as  "the  O'Fallon  Case,"  in  January,  1929. 

In  the  final  arguments  of  this  case  I  was  officially  de- 
scribed as  a  "friend  of  the  court,"  or  with  newspaper  in- 
formality as  "attorney  for  the  people."  And  if  the  back- 
ground of  the  contest  has  been  adequately  painted  in,  it  may 
be  understood  why  the  railroads  vigorously  sought  to  prevent 
my  participation  in  this  legal  battle;  and  why  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  history  passed  a  resolution 
(by  a  vote  of  46  to  31)  requesting  the  Supreme  Court  to 
hear  one  particular  lawyer  in  behalf  of  the  public  interest, 
(although  the  attorney-general  and  counsel  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  were  already  in  the  case)  ;  and 
why  the  court  graciously  gave  me  a  hearing. 

Against  an  appropriate  background,  the  O'Fallon  case 
stands  out  clearly  as  a  resurgence  of  that  progressivism  that 
for  twenty  years  had  swayed  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  had  even  levelled  some  judicial 
barricades — and  then  apparently  disinte- 
grated under  the  post-war  onslaught  of 
materialism.  The  vitality  of  ideals  re- 
pressed, distorted,  battered  and  betrayed, 
might  well  surprise  and  annoy  the  Philis- 
tines. Strange  indeed,  that  the  mere 
remnants  of  a  defeated  host  could  gather 
a  little  company  of  lieutenants  and  ser- 
geants and  privates  to  go  marching  on 
under  tattered  flags  after  the  old  generals 
had  died  and  the  new  generals  had  en- 
listed under  the  new  golden  eagles. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  the  Valuation  Con- 
ference of  1923  had  survived  to  raise  its 
banner  in  1929,  because  in  a  decade  of 
valuation  tournaments  the  once  numer- 
ous, well-armored  champions  of  the  public  had  been  un- 
horsed one  by  one. 

Yet  there  was  sore  need  for  every  effort  that  could  be  put 
forth  month  by  month  and  year  by  year  to  counteract  the 
never  ceasing  pressure  of  private  interests  to  sway  public 
officials  against  the  public  interest.  After  the  first  argu- 
ments made  in  behalf  of  the  conference,  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  1923,  I  was  informed  that 
this  was  the  first  presentation  of  the  general  valuation  prob- 
lem which  five  out  of  eleven  members  of  the  commission 
had  ever  heard !  Earlier  extensive  hearings  upon  the  under- 
lying issues  had  been  held  before  these  five  men  had  been 
appointed.  The  effect  of  a  reargument  of  the  fundamental 
questions  was  most  surprising  to  all  concerned.  In  the  en- 
suing three  years  there  was  a  struggle  within  and  outside 
the  commission  which  no  one  can  ever  chronicle,  but  which 
ought  to  be  written  down  as  an  epic  of  the  never-ending  war 
between  those  who  serve  and  those  who  exploit  the  common 
need. 

Finally  in  1926,  came  the  O'Fallon  case,  in  which,  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  a  decisive  ruling  in  favor  of  the  public 
interest,  holding  that  the  value  of  railroad  property  for 
rate-making  purposes  "approaches  more  nearly  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  investment  in  the  property  than  the  cost  of 
reproducing  it  at  a  particular  time."  -But  the  commission's 
own  lawyers  were  officially  silent.  The  lawyers  for  the 
railroads  were  all  protesting.  The  lawyers  for  the  state 


commissions  were  refusing  to  approve.  As  counsel  for  the 
National  Conference  on  Valuation,  I  found  myself  repre- 
senting the  only  party  to  the  "greatest  lawsuit  in  history" 
which  was  supporting  this  public  tribunal  in  its  judgment  that 
the  public  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  more 


"If  you  gets  in  contempt 

of  this   court   you   ain't 

got   nowhere    to    appeal 

to  except  to  God!" 

than   ten   billion   dollars 
for  no  value  received ! 

Shippers    would    pay 
higher     freight-rates     if 

railroad  valuations  were  increased.  But  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  trade  associations  sent  no  lawyers  to  plead 
for  them.  Farmers  were  mailing  petitions  asking  Congress, 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  the  President, 
or  Ford  or  Morgan  or  Rockefeller,  or  some  other  sovereign 
power,  to  reduce  freight-rates.  But  the  "farm  organiza- 
tions" sent  no  lawyers  to  plead  for  them.  State  govern- 
ments were  maintaining  law  departments  and  commissions, 
ostensibly  to  protect  public  interests.  Cities  were  employing 
"special  counsel"  to  prevent  larger  bills  for  gas,  telephone, 
electric  and  traction  service.  But  the  states  and  cities  sent 
no  lawyers  to  plead  against  increasing  the  six-billion-dollar 
annual  bill  paid  for  railroad  service.  Yet  at  times  during 
the  preceding  decade  lawyers  had  been  sent  by  all  these 
groups  to  oppose  rate  increases.  Why  were  they  all  voice- 
less in  this  critical  hour? 

There  were  two  principal  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  for 
many  years  the  railroads  had  been  cleverly  developing  a 
"cooperative  program"  with  shippers,  diligently  persuading 
them  that  all  freight  charges  could  be  passed  on  to  the 
"ultimate  consumer;"  and  that  therefore  "good  service" 
was  more  important  to  big  shippers  than  cheap  rates.  All 
those  who  "cooperated,"  by  not  opposing  the  railroads  in 
their  efforts  to  increase  earnings,  would  get  "good  service." 
If  they  didn't  "cooperate,"  how  could  they  expect  "good 
service"  ?  This  argument  was  most  persuasive. 

Similar  "cooperative  relations"  based  on  other  persuasive 
reasons,  had  been  established  with  (Continued  on  page  502) 
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that  order  was  a  kind  of  instinct.  See  a  row  of  jars,  arrange 
them  in  sizes,  all  perfectly  automatic,  born  in  your  finger- 
tips. Now  I  know  better. 

Well,  I  squashed  along  in  the  mud,  feeling  rather  hope- 
lessly bitter,  when  three  little  girls  came  along,  one  of  them 
crying.  I  stopped.  The  eldest  I  had  seen  before  with 
Molly,  my  present  problem. 

"Are  you  Molly's  sisters?"     They  nodded,  staring. 

"And  who  is  this  crying?" 

"Katie,  mam.  She  has  a  pain  in  her  ear,  with  respecs  to 
ye,  mam." 

I  looked  at  Katie.  She  was  about  four,  and  looked  two, 
dressed  in  rags,  and  with  little  naked  blue-grey  feet  in  the 
cold  deep  mud.  Katie  was  very  dirty.  Katie  was  a_  sight. 
The  two  older  girls  were  not  much  better.  They  had  three 
or  four  miles  to  walk  home.  At  the  moment  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do  about  it. 

But  my  thoughts  took  a  juster  turn.  When  this  little 
Katie  grew  up  and  became  some  other  housekeeper's  prob- 
lem, would  they  really  see  her?  No,  no  more  than  I  was 
doing,  although  I  knew  all  the  facts.  But  the  facts,  so 
tangibly  dramatized,  of  my  own  troubles  had  put  the  others 
out  of  my  mind.  Katie-in-the-mud,  however,  knocked  them 
back  in  again.  And  the  answer  is:  Why  wouldn't  they 
go  to  America,  and  why  wouldn't  they  be  "raw"  when  they 
get  there! 

TAKE  this  family  as  typical.  The  father  is  a  laboring 
man  on  a  farm.  The  mother  has  been  in  service.  They 
are  well  under  fifty.  They  have  fifteen  children.  The  father 
earns  his  own  board  on  the  farm,  and  wages  of  ten  shillings 
a  week  with  which  to  keep  his  family.  One  of  the  boys  is 
old  enough  also  to  be  a  farm-laborer;  he  earns  his  keep 
and  six  shillings  a  week  (boys  musn't  be  spoiled).  Another 
boy  works  after  school ;  he  gets  two  meals  and  a  shilling  or 
so  a  week.  Two  girls  are  in  service,  but  they  only  keep 
themselves. 

That  leaves  ten  children  to  be  provided  for,  plus  the 
mother,  out  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  the  father  spends 
three  shillings  on  tobacco.  This  is  not  so  much  selfish  in- 
dulgence as  an  attempt  to  dull  the  demand  for  more  nourish- 
ing food.  Luckily  he  is  not  a  drinking  man.  The  cottage 
is  cheap  to  be  sure,  only  one-and-six  per  week,  and  they 
have  a  goat  for  milk,  and  they  raise  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
onions,  for  the  father  has  unusual  enterprise,  and  makes  his 
army  of  offspring  work  in  the  garden  patch. 

The  mother,  too,  stretches  further  than  most;  she  man- 
ages somehow  to  make  the  children's  clothes.  But  there 
isn't  time  enough  in  the  twenty-four  hours  to  teach  more 
than  rudimentary  cleanliness.  She  has  to  get  her  battalion 
fed,  off  to  school,  fed  and  to  bed.  She  is  always  about  to 
have  or  just  having  had  another  baby.  There  is  no  time, 
money  or  strength  for  finesse.  Merely  to  keep  the  children 


a  walk  on  a  soft  day  in  a  southern 
Irish  county  may  have  charm,  although 
"soft"  here  means  that  earth  and  sky  flow 
together  in  a  fine  misty  drizzle.  But  even 
if  the  mud  almost  swallows  up  one's  feet, 
there  is  compensation  in  the  saturated  green 
elds,  the  glint  of  sea  beyond  black  wet  cliffs,  the  white 

11s  in  a  purple  ploughland.  If  one  is  in  the  mood — I 
n't. 

I  was  trudging  along  seeing  only  with  the  inner  eye,  and 
iy  visions  were  sad.  Broken  shards  of  the  flowered  French 
ishes,  stains  and  scratches  on  polished  wood,  tears  and  holes 

the  linen  tea-towels,  shrunk  woollens,  dirt  shoved  away 
under  things  and  into  corners,  and  all  the  incredibly  awful 
accidents  that  can  happen  to  good  food.  In  short,  I  under- 
stood why  in  the  Buddhist  literature  about  Nirvana  only  one 
creature  is  said  to  think  of  the  blessed  state  as  pure  rest, 
and  this  creature  a  weary  housekeeper.  I  couldn't  help  feel- 
ing that  to  place  her  in  the  Orient  was  a  mistake.  After 
trying  to  train  a  succession  of  maids  I  felt  I  could  qualify 
for  endless  Nirvanas.  I  won't  mention  the  matrons.  The 
matrons  were  set  in  their  ways,  and  their  ways  were  not 
mine.  But  share  my  meditations  on  the  young  girls,  the  ones 
I  was  supposed  to  train. 

Leave  aside  the  one  for  whom  I  had  to  get  doctor  and 
midwife  within  a  week  of  her  arrival ;  I  will  admit  she  was 
a  special  case,  and  our  acquaintance  though  short  was  vivid. 
Although  these  special  cases  are  getting  more  numerous  in 
Ireland,  she  is  not  characteristic  as  yet.  Leave  aside  also 
the  two  who  invaded  my  peace  before  I  had  learned  not  to 
receive  anyone  out  of  the  small-town  slums ;  the  ones  who 
left  really  fantastic  destruction  in  their  wake,  and  who  in- 
variably explained  the  most  notorious  deviations  from  the 
truth  as  "Why  'twas  only  a  little  lie  to  save  meself."  They 
were  slums,  not  Ireland,  too  explicable  to  bother  thinking 
about.  The  problem  in  my  mind  was  the  nice  Irish  coun- 
try girl,  whose  lovely  voice,  gentle  nature,  goodwill  and 
merriment  make  one  forgive  her  so  much. 

"Where  is  that  brush,   Molly?" 

"I  don't  know,  mam.  I'm  afther  eatin'  the  house  and 
I  can't  find  it." 

Well,  she  is  the  type  who  aims  for  America.  Incidentally, 
it  has  dawned  on  me  now  what  my  friends  meant  when 
they  said  with  such  queer  expressions  that  they  had  got  "a 
raw  Irish  girl." 

Why  was  she  like  that,  taking  her  as  typical  ?  Why 
couldn't  I  get  this  really  gentle  girl  to  handle  things  more 
gently,  to  keep  herself  neat,  to  care  about  the  taste  of  food, 
to  realize  that  a  short  cut  is  nearly  always  the  most  trouble- 
some way,  to  take  an  interest  in  learning  something?  Why 
couldn't  she  see  for  herself  that  a  row  of  jars  looks  prettier 
if  arranged  on  the  shelf  according  to  size  than  if  thrown 
together  helter-skelter?  Before  I  came  here  I  had  thought 
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alive  is  her  problem.  Nor  is  there  any  community  tradition 
to  compel  order  and  neatness.  Far  from  it.  Even  in  middle- 
class  families  it  is  unusual  to  wash  the  windows  more  than 
"at  spring-cleaning." 

However,  poverty  doesn't  explain  everything.  In  south- 
ern France  I  have  seen  people  gay  and  contented,  singing  and 
dancing,  who  were  as  poor  as  the  Irish. 

The  real  trouble  lies  in  the  morose  dullness  of  the  Irish 
countryside.  The  pleasures  of  education  we  can  omit  at 
once.  No  one  reads  anything.  The  schools  are  generally 
uninspired,  grey  and  dreary.  The  compulsory  Irish  is  gladly 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  school,  which  is  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  asked  a  book  agent,  who  once  to  my 
amazement  turned  up  here,  what  he  could  sell.  He  said 
that  sometimes  a  priest  would  get  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia 


keeping,"  one  nice  girl  said  to  me,  "you  wouldn't  be  able 
to  sleep  at  night,  twistin'  and  turnin',  thinkin'  how  you'd 
be  leppin'  in  hell  if  you'd  ever  smiled  at  a  boy." 

The  middle-aged  parents  of  this  girl  remember  how  one 
fine  but  fierce  old  autocrat  handled  the  matter:  If  he  saw 
a  boy  and  a  girl  talking  together  on  the  road,  he  marched 
them  straight  into  the  church  and  married  them,  "and  they 
might  only  having  been  passing  a  remark  on  the  kind  of 
day  it  was."  There  is  no  divorce  in  Ireland. 

Even  now  one  seemingly  modern  young  priest  walks  the 
roads  at  night  "with  a  lanthorn  and  a  stick"  to  scare  up  the 
guilty.  And  scare  them  he  does.  An  unfortunate  couple 
stood  talking  together  at  the  cross-roads.  They  had  slipped 
away  from  the  church  benefit  concert,  but  so  had  the  priest. 
He  came  upon  them.  The  boy  fled  in  such  haste  across  the 


Charlemont  Bridge,  by  Harry  Kernoff 


or  an  extra-pious  farmer's  wife  might  buy  The  Lives  of 
the  Saints. 

Except  in  the  towns  there  are  no  movies.  Once  in  a  while 
the  parish  priest  may  show  one,  but,  Molly  says,  "whenever 
it  begins  to  be  real  interesting  he  always  stands  in  front  of 
it." 

That  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  the  stern  attitude  of  the 
Irish  clergy  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  dullness  of  the  country. 
They  frown  on  dances.  The  old  cross-road  dancing  was 
long  ago  broken  up  by  them,  actual  whip  in  hand.  And, 
in  spite  of  the  people  who  say  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  long 
past,  the  priest  still  walks  the  lanes  at  night  on  the  hunt 
for  those  committing  the  grievous  sin  of  "company-keeping." 

"Afther  hearin'  one  of  the  mission  sermons  on  company- 


fields  in  the  dark  that  he  got  entangled  in  a  barbed  wire 
fence  and  his  trousers  were  torn  off.  The  girl  was  marched 
home  by  the  ear. 

Granted  that  dark  country  roads  are  not  ideal,  what  other 
meeting  places  are  provided?  The  girl's  home?  One  small 
whitewashed  kitchen  with  a  fire  on  the  open  hearth  and  a 
black  pot  in  chains  above  it,  the  tea  mugs  ranged  on  the 
dresser,  and  three  or  four  benches  over-populated  by  nine 
or  ten  or  eleven  small  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  are  no  village  halls,  no  community  centers.  An 
odd  church  concert  is  the  height  of  the  excitement,  unless 
somebody  arranges  a  rare  donkey  race,  which  then  draws 
enormous  crowds,  proving  the  hunger  for  any  kind  of  enter- 
tainment. The  young  people  have  no  way  of  decently 
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meeting.  No  wonder  that  boys  who  gather  at  the 
cross-roads  summer  evenings  seethe  and  stew  and 
haw-haw  and  "pass  remarks"  whenever  a  girl 
passes.  No  wonder  infanticide  is  getting  to  be 
noticeable,  "a  new  national  sport"  a  facetious  judge 
called  it.  The  young  people  will  manage  to  meet, 
and  if  a  smile  is  a  sin,  why  they  might  as  well  be 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb. 

In  a  way  the  priests  are  right  to  police  the  roads, 
having  inculcated  the  feeling  that  sex  is  sin.  If  a 
young  man  calls  twice  on  a  girl,  some  stern  guard- 
ian of  morals  asks  him  his  intentions.  They  don't, 
however,  frighten  everybody.  A  chance-met  couple 
was  sitting  by  the  roadside  here,  in  full  and  proper 
daylight.  His  reverence  came  by.  He  stopped. 
"Are  you  going  to  marry  her?"  The  lad,  who 
was  a  far-travelled  sailor  and  not  over  amenable 
said,  "I  don't  know,  your  reverence.  I'm 
just  having  a  try  of  her  and  she  is  just  having 
a  try  of  me,  to  see  if  we  would  be  wanting  to  get  married." 

If  "company-keeping"  is  thus  made  a  thorny  pleasure  for 
the  girls,  what  about  their  other  great  pleasure — clothes? 
The  Irish  country  girl  is  no  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan  wrapped 
in  a  shawl  any  more.  The  shawl  is  really  not  seen  much 
now  even  on  elderly  women,  except  in  the  slums.  The 
bright,  modern  colors,  artificial  silk  stockings,  small  hats 
and  short  skirts  and  the  rest  of  the  make-up  are  what  their 
hearts  desire  beyond  all  things.  But  the  shopkeepers  exploit 
them  outrageously.  I  suppose  no  meaner  profiteers  exist 
than  in  the  small  towns  of  Ireland,  though  the  fault  may 
lie  less  with  their  intentions  than  with  their  incompetent 
management  and  their  uneducated  clients.  A  shoddy,  badly 
made  coat  with  a  bit  of  rabbit  fur  will  cost  from  two  to 
three  pounds  or  more.  And  if  a  girl  is  getting  eight  pounds 
a  year,  as  Molly  did  when  she  worked  for  the  convent, 
or  even  the  twelve  pounds  which  are  current  country  wages, 


In  Connemara,  by  Paul  Henry 


Shadowy  Valley,  by  &  (George  W.  Russell) 

she  cannot  get  much  of  the  brightness   for  that.     But   in 
America — ! 

Another  thing  which  is  vaguely  connected  with  a  change 
of  country  is  better  health.  Here  they  are  not  healthy. 
They  could  be,  of  course,  as  Ireland  has  a  really  remark- 
ably soft  and  gentle  climate,  but  hygiene  is  practically  un- 
known. Providence  is  still  held  to  be  responsible  for  every 
mishap  and  faith-curers  are  largely  resorted  to.  These  coun- 
try girls,  apparently  so  blooming  with  their  red  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes,  are  ailing  with  bad  tonsils,  adenoids,  teeth, 
tuberculosis,  anaemia,  ulcers — all  the  diseases  of  carelessness 
and  undernourishment  and  fatalism.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  if  you  pay  no  attention  to  it  "ah,  sure,  'twill  pass." 
Dentistry  is  synonymous  with  extraction.  When  I  re- 
proached a  doctor  for  the  rather  high  fees  charged  to  the 
country  people,  he  said,  "'But  you  know  what  they  do?  A 
farmer  comes  to  a  doctor,  and  he  insists  on  getting  a  'bottle.' 
You  give  him  a  prescription  and  he  gets 
his  bottle,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  he 
doctors  his  household  with  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  ails  them." 

A  change  of  climate  will  not,  of  course, 
do  much  for  this  complaint.  But  it  may 
for  another.  "Would  there  be  ghosts  in 
the  far-away?"  a  girl  asked  me;  she  al- 
ways referred  to  abroad  as  the  far-away. 
I  assured  her  that  even  in  Ireland  there 
weren't  any.  I  didn't  use  to  do  this.  I 
was  thrilled  with  pleasure  when  I  first 
came  across  the  authentic  belief  in  all 
kinds  of  superstitions,  actually  growing  in 
living  luxuriance  here,  where  in  other 
countries  we  had  only  their  fossilized  re- 
mains. But  I  soon  learned  to  discourage 
ghost  stories.  I  know  that  on  the  one 
hand  people  say  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
no  longer  believed  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
other  hand  people  say,  "O,  how  too  de- 
lightfully picturesque  and  amusing!" 

Both  are  wrong.  I  should  have  liked  a 
representative  of  each  kind  to  have  been 
in  our  kitchen  the  night  a  girl  came  run- 
ning in,  pitifully  shaking  and  blanched 
with  fear,  unable  (Continued  on  page  509) 


Maxfield  Parrish  made  this  drawing  in   1893,   when  he 

was   a   curlyheaded   lad    studying    at   the   Philadelphia 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     He  was  ma\ing  a  frame  for 

'  it  one  day  in  his  father's  studio  when  the  late  Walter 

!  Cope,   the  distinguished   Philadelphia  architect,   came  in 


and  too\  such  a  fancy  to  it  that  he  bought  it  when  it 
was  shown  shortly  afterwards  at  one  of  the  Academy 
exhibitions.  It  was  the  first  picture  Maxfield  Parrish 
had  sold,  and  is  reproduced  here  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Cope,  in  whose  home  it  has  hung  for  thirty  years. 


The  World's  Smallest 

By  HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL,  M.D. 


TEP  right  up,  ladees  and  gentulmen.  You 
have  with  you  today  THE  WORLD'S 
SMALLEST,  The  Greatest  Little  Show 
on  Earth.  What  is  it?  Where  is  it? 
That's  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about. 
Up  near  the  Canadian  border,  in  an  attic 
closet,  carefully  preserved  is  the  original  WORLD'S 
SMALLEST.  It  had  an  animal  cage  or  two,  a  baggage 
wagon,  and  a  band  wagon.  But  behind  this  show  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  old  Adam  Forepaugh-Sells  Brothers 
Shows,  the  Great  Pan  American,  Sig.  Sautelle's  Circus, 
Downie  and  Wheeler,  the  ill-fated  Norris  and  Rowe  shows, 
the  original  Walter  L.  Main  Circus,  the  Frank  A.  Robbins 
Circus,  and  even  those  little  fly-by-nights  that  never  left  a 
town  without  a  "Hey  Rube"  because  of  their  nefarious 
practices.  But  after  all,  the  circus  photographs  of  that  era 
show  that  the  original  WORLD'S  SMALLEST  was  a 
pretty  small  affair. 

The  show  today  is  by  no  means  perfect  and  never  will 
be,  but  it  sure  has  grown.  The  show  now  is  a  concealed 
(circuses  don't  tell  all  they  know)  record  of  many  happy 
visits  to  Spangleland,  or  many  friends  among  the  white 
tops,  of  visits  to  various  communities,  and  a  further  mem- 
ory of  friends  who  aided  in  making  the  WORLD'S 
SMALLEST  greater  and  better.  Be  it  known  that  the 
Greatest  Little  Show  on  Earth  has  representatives  who  scour 
the  old  and  new  world  for  new  wonders. 

But    perhaps   you    have    already    seen    or    heard    of    this 
show.     That  old  whaling  city  of  New  Bedford  adopted  the 
WORLD'S    SMALLEST. 
It  appeared  publicly  and  the 
local   newspaper  gave   it   all 
I  the   ballyhoo   that   the   same 
1  paper  gives  the  BIG  ONE 
(the    joy     of     every    circus 
lover's     heart)     when     that 
stupendous  travelling  city  of 
wonders  visits  the  old  home 
I  of   those    who   go    down    to 
the  sea  in  ships. 

Or  more  likely  you  re- 
call when  the  WORLD'S 
SMALLEST  played  day 
and  date  with  its  gigantic 
rival  in  the  Madison  Square 
region  before  the  new  Gar- 
den was  built.  Maybe  you 
were  there  the  day  the  old 
razorback  sneaked  over  from 
the  Garden  to  the  dangerous 
depths  and  jungles  of  Fifth 
Avenue  to  see  whether  the 
reports  of  this  great  little 
show  were  really  true.  Or 
you  may  have  seen  the  offi- 
cial inspection  by  Lew 
Graham,  incomparable  herald 
of  the  white  tops,  he  of  the 
sonorous  tones  which  rilled 


When  is  a  prof  not  a  prof?  This  intriguing 
conundrum  is  answered  in  the  accompany- 
ing pages.  But  to  be  sure  all  Survey  sub- 
scribers actually  read  Dr.  Rowell's  article, 
we  herewith  give  the  equally  intriguing 
answer  in  advance:  When  he  is  a  circus 
fan.  Throwing  all  academic  dignity  aside 
for  the  moment,  Dr.  Hugh  Grant  Rowell 
of  the  Department  of  Health  Education  of 
Teacher's  College  describes  some  of  the 
play  habits  of  the  members  of  the  dignified 
organization  known  as  the  Circus  Fans,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  "a  banker  or  two,  au- 
thors, publicity  men,  some  of  Commander 
Byrd's  executives,  a  famous  literateur  of 
the  tented  world,  a  mariner  who  specializes 
in  mid-ocean  rescues,  a  radio  star"  and 
many  other  celebrities.  Most  graphic  is 
Dr.  Rowell's  description  of  the  Smallest 
Circus  in  the  world — the  plaything  of  this 
august  body.  As  far  as  we  know  this  is 
its  first  appearance  in  print.  Read  what 
he  has  to  say  and  you  will  probably  want  to 
own — and  perhaps  even  build — -a  World's 
Smallest  yourself. 


the  huge  big  top  of  the  Ringling-Barnum  Circus,  and  who, 
when  a  chronic  illness  finally  forced  his  retirement,  wept 
bitterly  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  And  he  liked  the  little 
show,  lauded  it  and  "praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  in- 
deed," I  am  informed  by  those  who  know.  At  any  rate, 
the  evening  when  the  WORLD'S  SMALLEST  came  to 
town  unadvertised,  crowds  gathered  about  the  show-window 
lot  and  revealed  all  the  interest  found  on  the  larger  lots  of 
Spangleland.  And  after  the  little  circus  was  set  up,  and 
you  could  see  the  train  ready  to  reload,  and  the  cages  and 
animals  of  the  menagerie,  and  the  sideshow  with  all  the 
freaks,  and  the  big  top  with  its  rings  and  stages,  then  in- 
deed came  a  rare  treat  for  New  Yorkers — seeing  a  circus 
in  a  tent  and  not  in  an  auditorium. 

THERE  was  one  important  omission  at  that  time.  The 
cook-house  could  not  be  set  up  for  lack  of  room.  But. 
as  the  honorary  press  representative  stated  (he  was  at  that 
time  on  the  Big  One),  the  animals  and  performers  on  the 
WORLD'S  SMALLEST  could  live  on  their  reputation— 
if  any.  But  now  the  little  circus  has  some  cook-house  with 
all  modern  equipment — folding  ovens,  steam  tables  fed  by 
the  boiler  on  the  special  wagon  where  the  potatoes  boil  in 
their  jackets,  tables,  table  cloths,  dishes,  refrigerator  wagon, 
coffee  boiler,  even  a  water  cooler.  And  the  chefs  and 
waiters  are  always  ready  to  serve  meals.  The  food  is 
splendid.  If  you  said  this  in  circus  language  you  would 
say  "a  la  Webb"  since  the  steward  on  the  Big  One  has 
made  his  own  reputation  as  a  purveyor  of  meals.  And  I 

personally  would  be  inclined 
to  add,  "as  good  as  those 
Andrew  Downie  has  on  his 
shows" — which  brings  back 
pleasant  memories  of  visits 
with  the  grand  old  man  of 
the  truck  shows,  just  retired 
for  the  nth  time  and  in  a 
week  decided  to  come  back. 
They  say  he  could  take  a 
couple  of  boards  and  a  few 
pieces  of  wire  and  some  can- 
vas and  build  a  circus. 

Speaking  of  food,  just  look 
at  what  the  WORLD'S 
SMALLEST  provides— let- 
tuce, potatoes  (all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  in  fact),  and 
meats,  and  breads,  and  cakes, 
and  good  things  like  milk  to 
drink,  all  served  on  table- 
cloths just  like  real  circuses. 
The  steward  wants  to  have 
the  meals  well  balanced  and 
to  protect  everybody  from 
acidosis,  he  once  sent  the 
show  crates  of  real  oranges. 
Supposing  we  look  over 
the  outfit.  But  where  shall 
we  begin  ?  We'll  go  up  to 
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the  front  door  and  ask  for  the  press-agent-back,  or  maybe 
we  know  somebody.  If  it  was  a  real  show,  I'd  ask  for 
Eddie  Jackson  or  whoever  was  with  that  particular  show 
and — well,  circus  people  sure  can  make  you  feel  welcome, 
and  they  do  say,  they  can  do  the  reverse.  But  here  we  are. 
We  find  the  regular  lanes  for  the  crowd  to  enter,  the  cash 
registers,  the  exchange  desk,  and  everybody  is  all  ready  to 
prove  that  the  "doors  open  at  I  and  7  P.  M.,  one  hour  before 
the  perfawmunce  begins,  in  order  that  you  may  have  time 
to  inspect  the  world-famous  menagerie.  Come  on  in,  guests 
of  the  owner.  What  do  you  want  to  see? 

THE  forty-fifty  elephants?  Well  some  of  them  are  all 
dolled  up  for  the  spec — howdahs,  and  all  such  things. 
Interesting  animals,  elephants.  Did  you  read  that  latest 
story  of  Courtney  Riley  Cooper's  about  them  in  the 
SatEvePost?  But  our  elephants  all  have  high  I.  Q.'s  ac- 
cording to  the  most  objective  tests.  They  all  have  health 
examinations  on  their  birthdays  and  to  give  an  elephant  a 
health  examination,  even  on  his  birthday,  is  a  large  order. 
The  leader  of  the  elephants,  the  king  elephant,  came  from 
New  Bedford.  On  the  WORLD'S  SMALLEST  he  is 
called  the  "Mayor  of  Elephants."  His  name  is  Charley. 
Why?  Here's  a  question  for  the  "Ask  Me  Another's"- 
who  was  New  Bedford's  most  famous  mayor?  Also  what 
mayor  of  New  Bedford  believes  in  closing  schools  on  circus 
day? 

Anyone  will  tell  you  elephants  are  problem  children — the 
reverse  is  not  true,  by  the  way.  One  or  two  of  the  pach- 
yderms— reminds  me  of  the  classic  about  the  one  and  only 
Ed.  Norwood  hunting  for  new  words  for  elephants.  Maybe 
you've  read  The  Other  Side  of  the  Circus.  Well,  one  or 
two  elephants  would  break  the  Volstead  act  unless  watched. 
There  was  a  very  unfortunate  occurrence  when  they  were 
given  the  cigarette  test  and  it  cost  the  show  a  lot  of  good 
advertising — you  see  one  joker  rolled  some,  hay  into  one 
set  of  cigarette  papers  and  the  herd  all  voted  for  that  brand. 

WHITE  elephant?  Certainly.  Found  wandering  up 
and  down  Lexington  Avenue  looking  in  the  win- 
dows. Who,  the  elephant  or  the  manager?  Take  your 
choice.  And  any  rate  Pawissima  appeared  in  the  WORLD'S 
SMALLEST  one  year  before  Pawa  appeared  on  the  Big 
One.  Sea  elephant?  Certainly.  A  well-known  perfume 
manufacturer  supplied  liberal  samples  of  his  product  daily 
for  this  strange  denizen  of  the  deep.  There  is  a  reason. 
But  that  is  telling  secrets.  This  strange  creature  is  to  be 
seen  on  his  private  taxi  making  the  rounds  of  the  arena, 
and  roaring  requests  for  large  portions  of  fish,  which  his 
keeper  supplies.  He  has  a  deep  bass  voice.  The  sea  elephant, 
I  mean.  Perhaps  the  keeper  has,  too. 

Most  of  the  animals — and  they  are  from  every  land  and 
clime — are  well  behaved  and  lead  a  happy  life.  They  love 
to  go  into  the  arena  and  perform  on  the  stages  and  in  the 
dens.  The  bears  are  particularly  fond  of  their  trainers 
and  show  their  affection  in  almost  human  manner.  Then, 
too,  they  are  proud  of  their  dens,  all  silver  and  gold,  and 
jewels,  and  flags,  and  when  they  go  out  in  the  parade  which 
passes  through  the  "main  streets  of  your  city"  at  12  o'clock 
sharp,  they  remind  one  most  of  monarchs  reviewing  their 
subjects,  and  the  hippo,  who  is  a  very  frank  sort  of  individ- 
ual, frequently  opens  his  mouth  and  yawns — perhaps  from 
sheer  ennui — and  when  a  hippo  yawns — .  No,  the  rhino 


does  not  blow  his  own  horn.  You're  misinformed.  Hi 
doesn't  like  this  rumor  and  he  has  a  bad  temper.  So  be 
ware! 

But  there  goes  the  whistle.  Better  get  into  the  big  toj 
and  save  the  monkeys  and  elephants  from  indigestion  frorr 
an  over-diet  of  peanuts  and  no  jokes  about  the  herd  o 
giraffes,  please? 

My  what  fine  seats !  Know  any  of  the  people  arounc 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  one  about  the  postman  wh( 
goes  for  a  walk  when  he  gets  a  holiday?  Can  you  gues 
what  circus  folk  do  when  they  get  a  day  off  ?  Here  an 
some  of  them  anyway.  A  little  later,  they  will  explain  wh; 
the  elephant  trainer  should  not  use  the  hook  so  much,  it 
fact  you  will  listen  to  a  verbal  dissection  of  every  act  ot 
the  program,  the  good  and  the  bad  expertized.  It  is  ver 
interesting.  You  can  talk  circus  with  them.  Join  in.  Yoi 
are  in  "Aristocracy  Row."  The  management  has  honorei 
you.  Yes  the  seats.  All  pack  in  the  wagons,  planks,  jacks 
stringers  and  everything.  Later  on,  if  you  visit  the  cook 
house  on  the  WORLD'S  SMALLEST,  you  will  see  sonn 
of  these  same  people  enjoying  further  hospitality  from  th< 
show. 

HERE  comes  the  band  moving  around  the  track.  It  ii 
one  of  six  on  the  show.  It's  a  mounted  band,  im- 
ported at  great  expense  from  Niirnberg,  twenty-five  pieces 
right  and  left  drums,  took  four  years  to  find,  but  how  th< 
glittering  uniforms  and  the  martial  music  bring  the  crowc 
to  their  feet !  And  the  riders  in  the  spec,  each  carrying 
flag.  Later  you  will  see  their  maneuvers  in  the  "Festiva 
of  the  Flags"  in  which  beautiful  damosels  and  stalwart 
gentlemen  present  "a  superb  equestrian  conception  introduc 
ing  in  one  vast  elliptical  arena  the  greatest  number  of  per 
forming  horses  ever  presented  in  a  single  display."  Get  out 
your  dictionary. 

Then  follow  the  sumptuous  jewel  cars,  veritable  jewe 
cases  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  milk-white  steeds.  Here,  too 
is  Cinderella's  wagon,  actually  a  copy  of  such  an  equipagt 
on  the  Big  One.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  small  ac 
mirers  of  the  WORLD'S  SMALLEST  claims  that  the  Big 
One  stole  the  idea  from  the  Greatest  Little  Show,  which  o; 
course  is  untrue. 

Then  come  the  various  acts.  Dainty  Lillian  Leitzel,  quee 
of  the  white  tops,  might  not  recognize  herself,  but  there  sh< 
is,  right  over  the  center  ring.  And  in  the  riding  act  in  Rin 
Number  One,  you'll  see  something  that's  a  stupendou 
managerial  achievement,  May  Wirth,  "the  greatest  barebac 
rider  that  ever  lived,"  and  Poodles  Hanneford,  comedian  pa 
excellence,  in  the  same  riding  act. 

The  Flying  Cadonas,  those  aerialists  of  the  screen  and  th 
white  tops,   are  on  the  program,  too.      Or  maybe  it's  th 
Charles   Siegrist  Troupe.      I   dunno.      And   it's  interestin 
to  think  that  of  all  music  for  these  "triple  somersaulting 
double-twisting,    and    reverse    flights    through    space,"    Th 
Kiss  in  the  Dark  by  America's  greatest  composer  of  melody 
seems  to  have  the  finest  rhythm  of  all.     And  when  the  a 
calliope  takes  up  that  strain,  any  circus  lover  will  imagin 
the  supreme  moment  of  his  life  has  arrived,  as  he  watche 
these  human  birds  interpret  music  through  flight. 

Down  on  the  track  again  for  the  winged  horse,  with 
complete  aviary  of  pretty  girls.    Then  there's  the  fox  him 
And  a  chariot  race.     Look  above  at  the  swinging  ladder 
And  down  at  the  end — ah — look  at  that  man  perform  on  th 
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•tight  wire.     That  perch  act  is  good  too.     What  a  long  pole 
•they  use!     Sailor  costumes,  of  course — after  all,  like  sailors 
performing  on  a  mast! 

That's  an  amusing  bear  riding  the  bicycle.  Look  at  Alf 
•Loyal  and  his  dogs,  the  happiest,  busiest  group  of  canines 
•that  ever  gambolled  through  a  joyous  quarter  hour  twice  a 
Iday  to  the  delight  of  young  and  old  alike.  And  oh,  that 
rfclown  dog.  And,  by  the  way,  did  you  ever  see  Zero? 

There's  the  clown  fire  department!     Well,   look  at  all 
the    joey's!      I     think    there    is  "7  • 
[Felix.   There's  Jack  too.  They're 
(doing  the  Bumble  Bee.    But  who 
is  the  third  joey — he  doesn't  be- 
flong  there.     That  is  my  job,   I 
am    the    second    comic    and    not 
I  that  fellow.    Which  reminds  me 
i  of    one    glorious    evening    when 
j  Felix   and   Jack   and    I    revealed 
to  a   delighted   faculty   and  stu- 
dent body    (tried   by   a  jury   of 
our  peers,  you  see)    that  clown- 
ing   is    one    of    the    greatest    of 
arts,  and   Felix  and  Jack  and   I 
still   review   that  evening  when- 
ever we   three   are   gathered   to- 
gether.    All  the  latest  gags  are 
found     on     the     track     of     the 
WORLD'S    SMALLEST 
guess  there  are  thutty  or  fawty 
clowns,  all  right,  all  working. 

And  the  trained  horses,  look  at 
them  rise  on  their  hind  legs  and 
walk  about.  And  see  that  litter 
drawn  by  camels,  containing  per- 
haps some  eastern  princess,  some 
harem  queen,  or  perhaps — well, 
someone  less  romantic. 

Look  at  that  stage  now — those 
trained  seals — why  does  every- 
body love  to  see  trained  seals  ? 
See  that  one  riding  the  horse.  I 
suppose  Barnum  or  Coup  or  Lent 
or  Bailey  or  Forepaugh  or  some 
of  the  old  timers  would  have 
called  it  a  "sealequestrian"  and 
featured  it.  You  can  believe 
anything  after  some  of  the  names 
they  used  to  use  for  their  shows,  and,  too,  there  is  the  classic 
story  of  Barnum's  "egress." 

There's  the  wild  west  crowd.  My,  what  howling  and 
screaming!  The  WORLD'S  SMALLEST  uses  no  special 
title  for  its  wild  west.  Nevertheless  the  old  Buffalo  Bill 
title  survives  today  as  the  wild  west  concert  of  the  Floto 
show.  But  in  time  there  will  be  another  addition  to  the 
WORLD'S  SMALLEST  group  of  shows  and  that  will  be 
a  real  wild-wester.  Maybe  we  can  get  rights  to  the  Miller 
Brothers  101  Ranch  real  Wild  West  title.  That's  the 
worst  of  the  circus  business,  you  are  not  content  with  one 
show.  Brownie  Brothers,  the  little  truck  show,  is  coming 
along  nicely,  thank  you.  Dated,  courtesy  Jimmie  Heron, 
manager  of  the  biggest  truck  show. 

Well,  show's  over.  Tired  out,  are  you?  It's  hard  work 
watching  a  big  circus.  Now's  the  time  for  visits,  that  is 


unless  something  special  comes  up,  like  an  elephant  elopement 
or  any  story  that  has  to  go  on  the  wire,  that  the  next  town 
may  be  able  to  receive  the  show  adequately,  and  a  circus  has 
a  huge  interpretation  of  "adequate." 

Let's  go  out  to  the  stake  and  chain  wagon.  Have  I 
shown  you  the  new  spool  wagon  ?  That  is  a  souvenir  of 
visits  to  the  Sells-Floto  show  for  years.  It  is  really  a  very 
nice  model,  with  all  the  latest  doo-dads.  And  best  of  all, 
it  was  worked  out  with  the  help  of  the  inventor,  Wil- 
liam H.  or  Bill 
Curtis,  lot  su- 
perintendent 
extraordinary, 
who  "gets  it 
up  and  down" 
if  anyone  can, 
who  is  a  pecan 
magnate  (and 
oh,  such  mar- 
velous pecans), 
and,  who  like 
Harry  Lauder, 
holds  a  fare- 
well tour  year- 
ly. If  he  ever 
carried  out  his 
threat,  the 
Circus  Fans 
(of  whom 
more  later), 
would  all  put 
on  mourning. 
Then,  too, 
here's  the 
model  of  the 
Curtis  seat 
wagon,  again 
the  result  of 
numerous  con- 
ferences. 

Here's  some 
wagons,  too, 
copies  of  sim- 
ilar equipment 
on  the  Sparks 
Circus,  that  lit- 
tle gem  usual- 
ly known  as  a  little  Ringling  show.  During  the  past  year, 
its  owner  retired  and  the  show  world  has  lost  much  thereby. 
Back  in  the  menagerie,  you'll  find  cages  copied  from  those 
on  the  Hagenbeck-Wallace  Circus,  the  Sells-Floto  Circus, 
and,  of  course,  the  Big  One.  That's  the  fun,  find  a  beauti- 
ful cage  and  reproduce  it.  Then,  too  the  latest  cage,  with 
gold  statues  on  the  corner,  a  creation  of  blue  and  gold,  is  a 
model  from  a  photo  of  a  Sparks  cage,  dated  by  Eddie  Jack- 
son. 

Band  wagons.  There  are  famous  ones.  Here's  a  copy 
of  one  that  many  a  time  paraded  proudly  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
Now  its  on  a  southern  show  which  comes  East  once  in  a 
while,  and  it  reminds  me  of  pleasant  chats  with  Fletcher 
Smith,  one  of  the  old  timers,  and — now  I  recall  that  it  was 
on  this  show  that  I  first  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them 
set  things  up  inside  the  tents,  (Continued  on  page  506) 
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A  Celebrated  Trial 


By  WALDO  L.  COOK 


publication  of  the  official  record  of  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case1,  covering  in  various 
stages  a  period  of  seven  years  in  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  a  distinct  public 
service.  The  eleven  distinguished  lawyers 
from  several  sections  of  the  country,  who 
have  sponsored  the  enterprise  as  meeting  an  historical  need, 
and  the  publishers,  Henry  Holt  &  Company  of  New  York, 
deserve  special  recognition  for  work  performed  without  a 
trace  of  prejudice  or  partisanship.  The  judicial  detach- 
ment of  the  sponsors  is  apparent  in  the  closing  words  of 
their  prefatory  note:  "Misspelt  words  and  errors  in  punc- 
tuation which  occur  in  the  record  are  reprinted  without 
change,  as  we  were  unwilling  to  make  any  corrections 
whatever." 

Everything  available  that  could  be  secured  from  official 
sources  has  been  included  in  these  six  volumes.  Yet  through 
no  fault  of  the  compilers,  the  court  record  of  the  trial  of 
Vanzetti  for  the  Bridgewater  holdup  is  incomplete,  notably 
in  the  closing  arguments  of  counsel  to  the  jury.  It  should 
also  be  noted  by  the  student  of  the  two  trials — -for  the 
Bridgewater  holdup  and  the  later  South  Braintree  murders 
— that  the  record  becomes  incomplete  when  the  petitions  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  for  executive  clemency  reach  Governor 
Fuller. 

There  is  nothing  herein  printed  concerning  many  private 
hearings  and  interviews  held  in  the  executive  offices  be- 
tween the  governor  and  various  witnesses,  advisors  and 

citizens  appealing  in  the  last     

stage  for  a  commutation  of 
the  death  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment. Even  the  record 
of  the  work  of  the  Lowell 
advisory  committee,  as  print- 
ed, is  incomplete.  The  prefa- 


The  Record  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  Case 

TWO   YEARS  have  swung  round  since  the 
execution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 


mony  I  have  not  heard.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
have  ever  been  required  to  argue  a  case  where  a  witness,  who 
perhaps  is  the  most  important  witness  of  all,  has  testified  in 
private.  (Page  5267,  volume  5.) 

This  fact  is  not  without  importance  in  view  of  the 
precedent  established  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power 
by  the  governor's  appointment  of  the  Lowell  advisory  com- 
mittee, an  extra-constitutional  body  which  in  effect  conducted 
a  new  trial,  partly  in  secret.  The  precedent  is  a  sore  point 
to  many  of  the  legal  profession  in  Massachusetts.  Governors 
hereafter  will  find  it  troublesome.  On  May  3  last,  Gov- 
ernor Allen  rebuked  counsel  for  Knowlton,  sentenced  to 
death,  when  he  cited  the  precedent  of  the  Lowell  advisory 
committee  in  arguing  for  the  broadest  review  of  the 
Knowlton  case. 

X  7ECESSARILY,  a  publication  of  the  unabridged  court 
|_^  record  cannot  be  a  complete  history  of  the  emotional 
aspects  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  nor  of  the  reactions  to  it 
of  various  groups  of  society.  By  the  time  the  case  had  reached 
the  governor  for  action  on  the  defendants'  petition,  it  had 
developed  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  ordinary  murder 
cases,  or  even  of  murder  cases  made  sensational  by  mystery 
or  the  high  social  station  of  the  accused.  Those  far-reaching 
marginal  aspects  must  be  studied  largely  outside  of  the 
court  record. 

Certainly,    an    understanding   of   them    is   essential   to 
complete  explanation   of   the  final   execution   of   Sacco  and 

Vanzetti.  For  even  after  the 
Lowell  advisory  committee's 
report,  the  governor  was  still 
entirely  free  to  use  his 
powerful  constitutional  in- 
fluence with  the  executive 
council  to  have  the  death 


During 

the     past     twelve     months,     eleven     American 

tory  note  to  these  volumes     lawyers  have  sponsored  the  rare  public  service  sentence  changed  to  life  im- 

says     that     the     committee      Q,  iwQ   Qf  th          Bernard  Flexner  and   Charles  Pnsonment.     It  is  of  record 

C.  Burlingham,  in  editing  the  transcript  of  the  '."   th.fe  volumes   that   the 

.    ,  , .  rj/  j  Lowell    committee    was    not 

trial  and  subsequent  proceedings.     We  turned  asked  {o  adv.;se  ^  of 

,,s  „,  JUUSC     *°  the  editor  of  The  Springfield  Republican  to  whether  the  death  sentence 

Webster  Thayer,  accused  of     appraise  their  work  and  to  give  with  the  per-  should  be  commuted  to  life 

prejudice    in    the    trial,    ap-     spective  of  time  and  the  record  before  him,  his  imprisonment;  it  was  asked 

interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  volumes,  only  to  pass  on  the  question 

Among  the  great  newspapers  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  defendants'  guilt. 
The  Springfield  Republican  stood  out  in  urg- 


heard  some  witnesses  "pri- 
vately." Counsel  for  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  were  excluded 
from  the  room  when  Judge 


peared  before  the  Lowell 
committee,  which  led  Mr. 
Thompson  to  say  in  his  clos- 


The   official    record    gives 


ing  argument  for  the  defense      'ing    that   so    long   as    there   were    doubts   in    the  no  support  to  the  view  that 

minds  of  reasonable  men  as  to  the  guilt  of  Sacco  the  governor's  responsibility 

and  Vanzetti,  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  them  to  for  P«mitt'"g  ^  execution 
death;  and  Mr.  Cook  was  one  of  a  group  who 
called   on    Governor   Fuller   the   day   set,   and 
urged  him  to  stay  the  execution.     His  course 

throughout  took  courage.     The  work  sponsored  an  ;ssue  Of  public  policy  i.. 

by  the  eleven  lawyers,  running  to  some  6,000  the   decision   of   which   the 

pages,    fortifies    the    journalist    in    his    stand,  committee    had    no    share. 
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before  that  committee: 

I  unfortunately  do  not 
know  what  Judge  Thayer 
said  to  you.  You  will  rec- 
ognize the  difficulty  of  asking 
me  to  argue  a  case  on  testi- 


1  The  Sacco-Vanzetti  Case,  Tran- 
script of  the  Record  of  the  Trial 
and  Subsequent  Proceedings.  Holt 
Six  volumes.  6,094  pp.  Price  $25 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


had  been  in  the  least  degree 
shifted  to  the  committee's 
shoulders.  In  the  last  ana- 
lysis, the  execution  presented 
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nder  the  constitutional  system  of  Massachusetts,  the 
ivernor  and  his  council  were  alone  responsible  for  the 
:ecution,  for  they  could  have  prevented  it  on  the  high 
-ound  of  public  policy,  without  in  the  least  undermining 
ie  courts  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  only'  fair 
i  the  Lowell  committee  to  have  this  made  clear. 
The  writer  of  this  brief  review  will  outline  the  effect 
1  his  own  mind  of  some  study  of  these  six  volumes, 
ith  particular  reference  to  outstanding  points  in  contro- 
:rsy  developed  after  the  Dedham  trial.  These  points  may 
5  classified  under  identifications,  the  mortal  bullet,  con- 
:iousness  of  guilt  and  alibis. 

,,»  Identifications.  We  now  have  accessible  the  full  text 
E  the  speech  of  District  Attorney  Katzmann  to  the  jury 
i  the  Dedham  trial  and  also,  for  purpose  of  comparison, 
K  full  text  of  the  speech  of  his  successor,  District  Attorney 
anney,  to  the  Lowell  committee  seven  years  later.  Im- 
ortant  is  this  comparison  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
lentification  testimony  of  Roy  Gould,  who  was  not  called 
t  all  to  the  stand  in  the  trial.  Mr.  Katzmann  in  1920 
Dok  pains  to  demonstrate  by  Mrs.  Nichols,  in  his  jury 
rgument,  that  of  the  defense  witnesses  who  swore  that 
acco  and  Vanzetti  were  not  in  the  bandit  gang  some  eight 
r  ten  were  laborers  who,  when  the  shooting  began,  ran 
ack  to  the  Nichols  house  .  .  .  turned  their  backs  in  the 
rotection  of  their  own  safety  .  .  .  and  did  not  see  what 
appened."  (Page  2186,  vol.  2.) 

Assuming  that  the  jury  were  influenced  by  this  wholesale 
iscrediting  of  eight  or  ten  defense  witnesses  because  of 
heir  conduct  and  position,  the  complete  elimination  of 
jould's  testimony,  for  one  cause  or  another,  assumes  more 
ignificance. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Lowell  committee  in  1927,  District 
Attorney  Ranney  spoke  as  follows: 

Roy  E.  Gould  was  what  is  known  as  a  later  discovered 
vitness — we  may  characterize  him  as  such.  He  was  in  an 
idvantageous  position  to  have  seen  the  murder  car,  did  see  it, 
(lad  a  bullet  pass  through  his  coat,  saw  some  of  the  people 
n  the  murder  car,  and  was  taken  later,  when  discovered,  to 
!:he  Dedham  jail  and  there  could  not  identifiy  Sacco  and 
yWetti.  (Page  5342,  vol.  5.) 

Yet  Mr.  Ranney  argued  to  the  Lowell  committee  that 
Judge  Thayer  was  justified  in  not  granting  a  new 
trial  because  Gould's  testimony  would  have  been  merely 
:'cumulative."  His  own  description  of  Gould,  however, 
established  him  as  perhaps  the  best  of  the  many  identifica- 
tion witnesses.  The  student  of  the  case  hereafter  will  note 
that  the  jury  never  heard  of  Gould. 


We  understand  that  the  committee  has  not  given  considera- 
tion to  the  most  recent  expert,  Goddard.  We  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  him,  or  to  point  out  certain  im- 
portant facts  tending  to  offset  his  conclusions,  whatever  they 
may  be.  (Page  5373,  vol.  5.) 

The  state's  case  regarding  the  mortal  bullet  has  thus 
been  thrown  back,  apparently,  to  the  testimony  in  1920  of 
the  experts,  Captains  Van  Amburgh  and  Proctor,  for  sup- 
port. Van  Amburgh's  testimony  has  always  been  trouble- 
some to  the  defense.  In  their  brief  submitted  to  the  Lowell 
committee,  Thompson  and  Ehrmann  expressed  doubt  as  to 
the  "authenticity  ...  of  the  mortal  bullet."  (Page  5373. 
vol.  5.)  Assuming  that  their  doubt  was  groundless,  Van 
Amburgh's  testimony  was  impressive.  A  certain  odd  mark- 
ing on  the  mortal  bullet  did  correspond  to  a  "pit"  in  the 
barrel  of  Sacco's  pistol.  Yet  when  he  came  to  the  point, 
Van  Amburgh  would  state  his  opinion  no  more  strongly 
than  that  he  was  "inclined"  to  believe  that  the  mortal 
bullet  was  fired  through  Sacco's  pistol. 

The  part  played  by  Captain  Proctor,  the  other  bullet 
expert  for  the  state,  has  been  made  familiar.  One  finds 
that  Mr.  Ranney,  in  his  closing  speech  to  the  Lowell  com- 
mittee, in  1927,  suggested  that  Proctor's  famous  use  of  the 
word  "consistent"  merely  meant  that  the  mortal  bullet 
"might  have"  been  fired  through  Sacco's  pistol  and  that 
the  jury  understood  it  in  that  sense.  (Page  5344,  vol.  2.) 
This  was  the  view  adopted  by  the  Lowell  committee. 

None  of  the  lawyers  in  the  1920  trial,  either  for 
the  prosecution  or  for  the  defense,  discussed  Proctor's 
bullet  testimony.  The  early  defense  thus  lost  an  opening 
for  an  effective  attack  on  the  state's  experts,  for  Proctor 
did  not  actually  believe  that  the  mortal  bullet  passed  through 
Sacco's  pistol,  as  he  admitted  after  the  trial.  Yet,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  Judge  Thayer  (page  2254,  vol.  2)  held 
that  Van  Amburgh  and  Proctor  were  in  agreement  as  to 
the  mortal  bullet.  The  Lowell  committee  completed  the 
circle  of  misunderstanding  when  it  declared  in  its  report 
that  the  jury  was  perfectly  able  to  understand  Proctor's 
real  meaning,  although  the  jury  had  been  charged  by  the 
judge  that  Proctor  meant  something  else  entirely. 
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The  Mortal  Bullet.  Since  the  execution  it  has  been 
difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  expert  bullet  testi- 
mony, in  addition  to  what  was  placed  before  the  jury  in 
1920,  became  available  to  the  governor  and  the  Lowell 
committee  seven  years  later.  It  would  now  appear  from 
the  brief  submitted  by  defense  counsel,  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Ehrmann,  to  the  Lowell  committee,  that  the  committee 
took  no  additional  expert  testimony  into  consideration. 
There  is  no  way  of  checking  up  on  the  governor  in  this 
particular.  In  the  last  days  before  the  governor's  decision 
an  expert  "named  Goddard"  from  New  York,  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  his  experiments  with  the  mortal  bullet, 
which  he  declared  were  unfavorable  to  the  defense,  were 
exploited  in  the  Boston  press.  One  now  finds  in  the 
Thompson-Ehrmann  brief,  this  reference : 
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»  Consciousness  of  Guilt.  Judge  Thayer  said,  in  deny- 
ing a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  that  what  convicted  the 
defendants  was  the  consciousness  of  guilt  evidence. 

Page  5340,  volume  5,  becomes  specially  interesting  be- 
cause of  what  the  judge  said.  Therein  is  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Ranney  to  the  Lowell  committee,  in 
1927,  concerning  the  cross-examination  of  Sacco  by  his 
predecessor,  District  Attorney  Katzmann,  in  1920: 

The  defendants  lied.  They  admit  they  lied.  .  .  .  They  say 
they  lied  because  they  feared  deportation  and  other  dire  results 
from  their  being  radicals.  That  is  the  reason  for  radicalism 
coming  into  that  case  at  all,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that 
it  was  introduced  by  the  defendants  and  developed  further 
by  Mr.  Katzmann  in  a  bitter,  cruel,  harsh  cross-examination — 
that  is  what  a  cross  examination  is  for  if  you  choose  to  use 
that  method — although  I  am  not  a  believer  myself  in  it. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Katzmann's  cross-examination  ...  to  me  at  least- 
brought  out  clearer  and  clearer  that  these  men  were  radicals. 
But  if  it  did,  was  it  not  helpful  to  the  defendants  because  it 
proved  that  their  express  reasons  for  falsehoods — if  you  can 
give  any  reasons  for  falsehoods,  as  I  claim  you  can't — were 
valid  reasons,  so  that  the  harmful  effect  of  Mr.  Katzmann's 
cross-examination  was  in  reality  beneficial  to  them,  because  it 
showed  that  after  all  they  probably  did  have  some  good  reason, 
or  the  jury  might  have  felt  that  they  had  some  good  reason, 
for  their  falsehoods. 

If  that  was  Mr.  Ranney's  (Continued  on  page  507) 
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painted  me  as  a  gaunt  medieval  mystic  with 
a  modern  scientific  education  and  a  curious 
obscurantist  religious  philosophy.  The  book 
was  published  in  Russian,  hence  I  have  never 
read  it,  but  I  am  assured  that  it  passed 
through  an  edition  of  100,000  or  more  and 
that  during  early  Soviet  days  it  was  suppressed.  I  met  him 
again  recently  after  twenty-eight  years  and  the  circumstances 
of  our  previous  meeting  came  flooding  back  to  my  mind : 
the  sub-Arctic  ice-fringed  sea,  the  disgruntled  Eskimo,  the 
reindeer  with  the  broken  leg,  the  devastating  epidemic  of 
measles,  the  valley  of  human  bones  and  the  terrible  toothache 
of  the  Cossack  soldier.  But  let  me  relate  the  events  in  their 
proper  order  together  with  their  astonishing  denouement. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  Education  Agent  for  Alaska 
had  visited  the  little  isolated  Eskimo  and  Indian  villages 
along  the  shores  of  the  Behring  Sea,  the  Yukon  River  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  for  many  summers.  He  knew  Ahninga, 
Shoolook  and  Ashoona,  later  my  trusted  friends.  He  had 
visited  their  octagonal  huts  made  of  drift  wood  washed 
upon  the  beaches  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  from  numerous 
Arctic  wrecks.  If  these  little  groups  of  hardy  people  were 
to  be  saved  from  complete  extinction  he  knew  that  they 
must  be  given  a  surer  basis  of  existence  than  the  meagre 
products  of  the  chase.  Hence  his  romantic  proposal  to  the 
Government  that  domestic  reindeer  be  introduced  and  the 
villagers  raised  in  the  scale  of  civilization  from  hunters  to 
herders.  The  reindeer  would  serve  as  a  draft  animal, 
provide  milk  and  meat  for  food  and  furnish  warm  hides 
for  shoes  and  clothing.  Life  would  be  a  different  thing  for 
the  Eskimo  with  the  reindeer  as  his  economic  base  instead 
of  the  seal  and  walrus. 

The  experiment  was  tried.    First,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  ship  a  herd  of  four  hundred  choice  deer  from  Lapland. 
The  long  journey  was  difficult  in  the  extreme.   There  were 
losses  between  Lapland  and  New 
York  owing   to   rough    weather. 
After    the    journey    from    New 
York  to  Seattle  in  cattle  cars  and 
the  long  sea  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of   the   Unalaklik   River,   it  was 
a   sadly    diminished    herd    which 


finally  reached  Alaska.  To  assure 
a  fair  trial  of  his  plan,  Dr. 
Jackson  finally  obtained  reindeer 
of  a  satisfactory  though  less  do- 
mesticated type  from  Indian 
Point  and  other  villages  on  the 
Siberian  shore  of  the  Behring 
Sea.  In  time  the  cattle  began  to 
multiply  and  small  herds  were 
distributed  at  different  points 
along  the  Alaskan  shores. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this 


Several  months  ago  Dr.  Waldemar 
Bogoras  of  Leningrad  University  and  the 
Siberian  tundra  told  Survey  readers  how 
he  has  carried  modern  education  to  men 
and  women  of  the  far  North,  whose  cul- 
ture is  that  of  their  ancestors — hunters  of 
the  ice  age  who  followed  the  game  as  the 
melting  glaciers  receded  across  Europe 
a  hundred  centuries  ago  (see  Survey 
Graphic,  December,  1928,  page  295). 
Here  is  another  chapter  of  that  story,  set 
down  for  us  by  the  American  physician 
who  shared  with  Dr.  Bogoras  the  ad- 
ventures in  the  north  of  the  Behring 
Sea  which  he  here  describes. 
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enterprise  that  the  writer  went  to  Alaska  in  the  year  i8« 
and  ultimately  found  himself  the  only  white  American  upJ 
St.  Lawrence  Island  representing  civilization  and  the  Unit! 
States  Government  as  postmaster,  teacher,  physician,  guidl 
philosopher,  friend  and  general  factotum  among  a  sm;|| 
group  of  Eskimos. 

St.  Lawrence  Island  lies  in  the  north  of  the  Behring  S 
and  is  nearer  Siberia  than  Alaska.  Indeed,  the  Siberian  hi 
can  be  seen  on  a  fine  day,  rising  from  the  sea  less  than  for 
miles  away.  It  was  a  sufficiently  isolated  situation.  T 
population  of  the  island  consisted  at  the  time  of  thr 
hundred  and  fifty  Eskimos — and  me.  Mail  came  once  a  yea 
with  the  annual  visit  of  the  revenue  cutter.  In  the  early  fa 
the  northeast  gales  drove  the  heavy  ice  floes  down  throuj; 
the  Behring  Straits  and  the  sea  was  soon  covered  with  a  ma 
of  broken  ice  which  cut  off  communication  with  the  outsic 
world  until  the  following  summer.  Life  was  monotonoi 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  one  American  depended  upon  h 
friends,  the  Eskimos,  for  companionship  and  diversion  almo 
as  much  as  they  did  upon  him  for  a  variety  of  things. 

IT  was  the  early  summer  of  the  second  year,  and  the  se 
was  open.  Only  the  tender  shore  ice  and  an  occasion; 
heavy  floe  remained,  and  the  air  carried  a  hint  of  the  balrr 
southland.  The  brief  night  had  passed.  There  had  bee 
no  darkness  for  in  that  latitude  sunset  blends  with  daw 
in  early  June.  Ahninga  was  pounding  upon  the  door  (I 
the  little  combination  school  house  and  dwelling.  Let  ml 
preserve  his  broken  English  rather  than  my  defectiv 
Eskimo: 

"Doctor,  Doctor,"   he   shouted   excitedly   as  he   kept   u 

a  vigorous  tattoo  on  the  closed  door,  "Come,  see  white  man. 

"No!"  said  I  sceptically. 

"Yes,  yes.    Have  got.    One  piece,  two  piece  white  man. 

"Wait  a  minute  until  I  get  into  my  clothes."    j^ 

"All  right.    You  plenty  hurrj 
Boat  come  quick." 

Ahninga  and  I  hurried  to 
beach  and  were  in  time  to  we 
come  the  occupants  of  a  grea 
skin  canoe  or  oomlak  which  ha* 
just  succeeded  in  crossing  th 
stretch  of  water  which  dividei 
our  island  from  Siberia.  Then 
were  ten  swarthy  Siberiai 
Chukchees,  fur-clad,  stalwart 
Mongolian-eyed,  olive-brown 
skinned  natives.  But  the  interes 
of  our  villagers  was  chiefly  ex 
cited  by  two  white  men  who  sa 
in  the  stern  of  the  oomiak.  Th< 
one  was  a  short,  bearded,  grizzled 
middle-aged  Russian.  His  com 
panion  was  a  tall,  raw-bonec 
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lossak  soldier  clad  in  an  ample  reindeer-fur  robe  with 
road  flaring  skirt  reaching  to  the  knees. 
The  bearded  Russian  introduced  himself  in  excellent  but 
jreign-accented  English  as  Waldemar  Bogoras,  in  charge  of 
le  Maurice  K.  Jessup  expedition  to  study  the  anthropology 
f  the  North  Pacific  regions.  The  coming  of  an  intelligent 
English-speaking  stranger  was  to  me  like  manna  from 
eaven.  I  took  him  home  and  killed  the  fatted  calf,  or  at 
:ast  opened  my  choicest  tins  of  fruit  and  brought  forth  my 

•'•>iost  succulent  baked  beans.    And  then  we  talked. 

:i  Mr.  Bogoras  had  been  isolated  for  many  months  among 
he  Siberian  Chukchees,  while  I  had  been  two  years  with 
iv  St.  Lawrence  Island  Eskimos.  We  were  hungry  for 
he  sight  of  a  white  face  and  the  sound  of  a  civilized  tongue. 

>Ve  talked  of  Arctic  conditions,  the  Behring  Sea,  the  folk 

me  of  the  people,  ethnological  characteristics,  the  weather, 

•{be  food,  the  hunting,  the  long  winter  season  of  the  sub- 

Hrctic  region.    We  talked  of  our- 

' Delves,    our    relatives,   our    homes, 

'iur   histories,   our   ambitions,    our 

•?obs,  our  friends,  our  native  lands, 

•''mr  likes  and  our  dislikes.  We 
•Balked  of  philology,  philosophy, 
-!'inthropology,  geography,  geology, 

*nedicine,  science,  art,   poetry  and 

'•eligion.     Especially  religion.    All 

hight  long  we  talked  of  religion. 

'That  is,   it  would   have  been   all 

light  had  the  sun  seen  fit  to  sink 

>rar  below  the  horizon.  As  it  was 
•bur  talk  continued  while  the  pro- 
longed twilight  merged  into  a 
:l:rimson  dawn. 

I  gave  Mr.  Bogoras  the  details 
my  brief  and  uneventful  career. 

He    told    me    the    dramatic    and 

tragic  story  of  his  past — how  he, 

as  Survey   readers  already   know, 

bad  been  a  student  of   science  in 

St.  Petersburg,  when  for  political 

reasons,    he    was    thrown    into    a 

dungeon  and  finally  transported  to 

exile  in  Siberia,  above  the  terrible 

dead  line.    Here  he  had  lived  with 

the  Arctic  peoples,  the  Chukchees 

and  the  Eskimos.    He  had  come  to 

feel  as  much  at  home  in  the  igloo 

or  snow  hut  as   in  the  homes  of 

3t.  Petersburg  friends.    He  and  his 

wife,  also  an  exile,  had  passed  the 

.ong  years  of  loneliness  and  priva- 

:ion,  learning  native  customs  and 

languages,   penetrating   the   native   mind    and   heart.    Thus 

Waldemar  Bogoras  acquired  his  keen  interest  in  anthropo- 

,ogical  studies  and  folk-lore. 
When    upon    the    accession    of    the    last    Russian    Czar 

Bogoras  was  pardoned,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and 

after   completing   his   scientific    studies   chose    definitely    to 

embrace  the  career  of  an  anthropologist  and  return  to  the 

scene  of  his  long  exile.    But  he  came  under  very  different 

conditions.    He  was  now  authorized  and  equipped  to  carry 

on    scientific    researches    and    his    modest    expedition    was 

financed  by  a  great  American  philanthropist. 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  Siberian  shore  to  our  island 


A  native  Es\imo   and   his  great  s\in  canoe   or 
oomia\  on  the  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  Island 


in  the  bright  June  weather,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  writer 
came  to  know  this  vivid  personality.  It  was  not  until  thirty 
years  later  that  I  found  he  had  studied,  analyzed  and 
classified  me  as  carefully  and  with  as  much  interest  as  he 
did  the  Chukchee  natives.  He  has  told  me  since  that  he 
considered  me  a  sort  of  a  curiosity — but  let  that  wait. 

The  Cossack  servant  was  both  an  asset  and  an  embarrass- 
ment. But  after  all  his  toothache  doubtless  saved  our  lives, 
so  that  he  assays  to  the  good  on  the  whole.  Bogoras  was 
very  curious  about  the  amiable  custom  in  practice  among 
our  people  of  strangling  anyone  who  was  seriously  ill  to 
prevent  his  dying — that  is  to  avoid  his  passing  away  naturally. 
Their  philosophy  was  simple.  The  man  was  ill;  clearly  he 
had  a  devil.  Now  if  the  devil  slew  the  man  he  would  remain 
within  him  and  the  victim  would  suffer  an  eternity  of 
torture.  Far  better  therefore  to  let  the  demon  out  by  active 
means,  even  though  the  spirit  of  the  sufferer  went  with  it. 

Three  miles  from  the  village 
was  a  precipitous  volcanic  hill  and 
here  the  bodies  of  the  departed 
villagers  were  laid.  A  deceased 
chief  would  find  his  resting  place 
among  the  jagged  rocks  toward 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Others  were  thrown  here  and 
there  upon  the  declivity,  their 
standing  in  the  community  being 
indicated  with  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy by  the  altitude  of  the  place 
occupied.  No  effort  was  made  to 
carry  the  body  of  a  woman  up  the 
hill.  She  was  thrown  into  a  pit 
at  its  foot.  The  depression  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  became  a  charnal 
house  filled  with  heaps  of  human 
bones  to  which  were  added  dis- 
lodged skulls  that  came  rattling 
down  the  mountain  side  from  time 
to  time.  Bogoras  coveted  the  splen- 
did anthropological  material  to  be 
found  in  such  abundance  at  the 
bottom  of  this  hill. 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  "I  must  have 
some  of  those  skulls." 

"What  for?"  was  my  startled 
inquiry. 

"Well,  I  am  making  some  care- 
ful comparisons  of  physical  forma- 
tion among  these  northern  peoples 
and  I  want  to  be  able  to  take 
numerous  measurements  of  the 
cranial  diameters.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  safe  for  us  to  secure  some  of  the  skulls?" 
"It  is  for  you  to  judge,  Mr.  Bogoras.  You  know  the 
superstitions  of  the  people  quite  as  well  as  I  do.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  if  we  had  trouble  in  case  you  disturb 
those  relics." 

"Nevertheless,  I  think  I  must  have  a  try.  I  will  take 
my  Cossack  and  we  will  go  exploring  over  in  the  direction 
of  the  mountain.  He  can  hide  a  good  many  things  beneath 
the  flowing  skirt  of  his  robe." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Bogoras.    Go  to  it  if  you  must." 
On   the   following  morning  the  two  set   forth,   unaware 
that  our  native  villagers  were  watching  them  through  the 
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cheap  telescopes  they  had  received  in  trade  from  the  whaling 
captains  and  which  they  commonly  used  to  look  for  seals 
and  walrus  on  the  ice  floes. 

"Well,  Ashoana,"  said  I  to  the  old  shaman  (medicine 
man)  who  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  small  group, 
curiously  following  the  progress  and  proceedings  of  our 
friends,  "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Very  bad.    Touch  skull,  get  devil"  was  the  reply. 

The  same  group  was  gathered  about  the  rear  door  of  my 
house  when  the  two  white  men  returned.  Mr.  Bogoras  had 
the  expression  of  a  cat  which  has  been  at  the  cream,  but  the 
Cossack's  usual  stolid  look  was  not  in  the  least  altered  al- 
though the  way  his  garment  bulged  about  the  waist  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  the  skulls  which  were  threaded  upon 
a  piece  of  rope  and  fastened  below  the  skirt.  The  Cossack 
undertook  to  follow  Mr.  Bogoras  into  the  house,  but  his 
newly  acquired  girth  was  too  great  for  the  doorway,  the 
rope  encircling  his  waist  broke  and  the  skulls  came  rattling 
about  his  feet,  some  falling  across  the  threshold,  others  roll- 
ing to  the  feet  of  the  observant  group. 

The  stolid  faces  of  the  onlookers  registered  displeasure 
and  even  wrath.  We  retrieved  the  scattered  skulls  and  car- 
ried them  within,  shutting  out  the  frowning  natives.  But 
the  following  night  was  an  uneasy  one  and  we  slept  with 
firearms  handy. 

The  next  morning  the  Cossack  developed  a  terrible  tooth- 
ache. It  was  so  severe  that  he  came  to  me  for  relief  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  admiring  natives  I  applied  the 
dental  forceps  and  removed  the  offending  member.  Ahninga, 
one  of  the  younger  men,  explained  the  situation: 

"Tooth  got  devil,"  he  said.  "Plenty  bad  man.  Touch 
tooth  in  skull.  Devil  get  him.  Serve  him  right." 

A  relief  of  the  tension  was  apparent  at  once.  The  spirit 
had  avenged  itself  and  justice  was  vindicated.  My  friend 
Bogoras,  the  Cossack,  and  their  Chukchee  companions  were 
permitted  to  embark  in  their  skin  canoe  without  molestation 
and  return  to  Siberia  by  the  way  they  had  come. 

There  was,  however,  a  rather  serious  aftermath  to  the 
visit.  Some  days  later  an  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out  in 
the  village.  Every  single  person,  old  and  young,  had  them 
except  the  writer  who  had  had  them  many  years  before. 


"The  lone  American  depended  upon  his  friends,  the  Eskimos,  for  compan- 
ionship .  .  .  almost  as  much  as  they  did  upon  him  for  a  variety  of  things" 


Ashoona  offered  an  explanation  of  the  visitation.  A  dajjbrl 
two  before,  a  steamer  had  passed  the  island  carrying  mirig 
prospectors  to  Cape  Nome.  They  had  crowded  to  the  raila 
of  the  deck  looking  with  much  curiosity  upon  our  lile 
village.  The  ship's  whistle  had  saluted  our  flag  and  volub 
of  black  smoke  had  poured  from  the  funnel,  but  the  vepi 
had  not  delayed  her  journey  to  pay  us  even  a  brief  vt 
Ashoona  connected  the  appearance  of  the  measles  with  L 
passing  of  this  steamer.  Sitting  in  my  little  kitchen  ke 
gradually  delivered  himself  of  this  fragmentary  soliloly 
(the  English  is  Ahninga's)  : 

"My  people  plenty  sick — no  can  eat— no  can  sleep.  W 
plenty  water — plenty  hot— have  got  plenty  spots.  Ot 
day  come  big  ship — plenty  white  man — make  big  nois' 
big  smoke.  Me  think  big  ship  bring  devil  from  wl 
man's  country." 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  undeceived  him  and  poin 
out  that  the  measles  were  doubtless  brought  by  the  c< 
pany  from  Siberia  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Bogoras. 

THE  years  passed — twenty-eight  of  them — but  the  eve 
here  related  were  not  dimmed  in  my  mind  by  a  mu 
tude  of  later  experiences  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    J*B 
then   the  incredibly  unexpected   happened.     It  was  in   it 
cember,   1928,  that  into  my  comfortable  New  York  of^ 
walked  the  Siberian  exile.     None  other!    It  was  an  olijir 
and  grayer  Waldemar  Bogoras,  but  unmistakably  the  fritl 
of  my  Arctic  exile. 

"It  is  you?"  he  said  interrogatively.  "I  remember  you! 
gaunt  and  tall." 

"Yes,  it  is  I"  I  replied,  "and  you  are  you."  I  found! 
difficult  to  speak.  There  had  been  a  tenderness  in  my  het 
all  these  years  for  the  little  man  who  had  brought  a  bre.-jl 
of  home  into  the  loneliness  of  my  Arctic  dwelling  neat 
three  decades  ago. 

We  went  to  lunch  together.  I  had  regained  control  p 
my  voice  and  we  were  ready  to  pour  out  conversation  ag;|i 
in  a  flood,  as  once  we  had  done  on  the  island  in  the  gii1 
Behring  Sea. 

"Wait,"  I  said.  "Let  us  give  the  waiter  our  ord'b 
first,  and  then  we  will  talk." 

He  laughed.  "Years  ago  you  were  t 
idealist,"  he  said,  "and  I  was  the  materiali 
Now  it  is  the  reverse." 

We    talked    our    way    through    oysters    a 
soup,  and  something  else,  I  don't  know  wh 
I  paid  the  bill  and  we  were  still  talking.    \ 
sat  in  the  lobby  absorbed  in  one  another  a 
talked   and   talked  some   more.     People   star! 
at  us,  but  he  did  not  care,  and  no  more  did 
I    found    that    the    years   had    brought    h 
greatness.    He  is  now  a  noted  Russian  auth 
and    scientist,    Professor    Waldemar    Bogor;, 
President  of   the   Ethnological   Section   of   t 
Geographical  Faculty  of  Leningrad  Universil 
He    is    one   of    the    foremost    Americanists 
Russia  and  was  in  this  country  attending  ai 
lecturing  at  the  Association   for  the  Advanc 
ment  of  Science.    He  told  me  that  upon  retur 
ing  to  Russia  after  the  visit  to  my  island 
had  written  a  novel  about  me.   It  seemed  a  ve 
curious  thing  to  him  that  a  trained  physicii 
should  bury  himself   in   the  wilderness  amoi 
a  handful  of  savage   (Continued  on  page  50* 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS1    DOORWAYS 


Great  Currents  Moving 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


ENEVA,  where  this  is  written,  offers  a  point 
of  view  particularly  favorable  for  the  estima- 
tion of  relative  importance.  One  is  not 
deafened,  as  in  New  York,  by  the  clatter 
of  local  noises,  the  shouting  of  scurrying 
little  bipeds  crying  "lo,  here!"  and  "lo, 
there!"  each  imagining  himself  or  his  group  to  be  the  very 
center  of  the  universe,  the  flavor  of  the  whole  world  that 
of  the  particular  essence  in  which  his  own  nose  has  rubbed. 
This  Switzerland  has  its  own  doings  and  exitements,  but 
they  need  not  divert  one  trying  to  discern  the  direction 
and  significance  of  world-currents. 

Far  or  near,  nothing  looms  like  the  settlement  of  the 
reparations  question  and  the  preparations  for  the  great 
international  bank  which  will  unify  the  financial  interests 
of  the  world.  Not  long  ago  in  these  pages  I  tried  to 
indicate  the  importance  of  that  project;  here  at  the  "capital 
of  the  world"  it  takes  on  an  aspect  nothing  less  than 
prodigious.  It  seems  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  that 
gathering  of  the  "Young  Committee,"  of  experts  to  find 
agreement  between  Germany  and  the  so-called  Allies,  was 
the  most  momentous  ever  held  in  the  world.  And  those 
who  devoted  to  it  four  months  of  such  intensive  labor  as 
men  seldom  have  to  do — at  times  seemingly  both  helpless 
and  interminable — may  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  have  registered  the  longest  step  ever  taken 
in  the  direction  of  unity  and  world  peace.  There  are  those, 
such  as  the  German  ultra-Nationalists,  and  the  purblind 
Lilliputians  in  our  own  Senate,  who  would  play  politics 
with  their  mother's  bones,  who  would  like  to  thwart  this 
great  achievement.  No  doubt  they  will  go  as  far  as  they 
can,  or  as  far  as  they  dare;  but  the  forces  behind  the 
measure  will  be  too  strong  for  them.  For  the  time  being 
anyway,  the  currents  of  the  world  have  set  toward  peace 
and  the  best  they  will  get  will  be  to  drown  themselves. 

WHOLLY  favorable  to  the  same  trend  is  the  result 
of  the  British  elections.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  use 
the  word  Socialist  in  that  connection.  The  British  Labor 
Party,  as  at  present  constituted,  like  the  Social-Democrats 
of  Germany,  represents  a  movement  hardly  more  radical 
than  the  Roosevelt  Progressives  of  twenty-odd  years  ago ; 
anathema  and  nightmare  to  the  "pink-faced  lords,"  to  be 
sure,  but  equally  so  to  the  real  radicals ;  carrying  no  sub- 
stantial threat  against  any  essential  of  the  existing  system. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  selected 
for  his  cabinet  without  exception  men  (and  one  woman) 
of  the  moderate  type. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  for  the  next 
two  years  or  so  the  government  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  persons  representing  the  class  which  has  all 
to  gain  by  peace.  Professional  soldiers  and  naval  officers 
will  be  relegated  to  the  back  seats  where  they  belong. 
Even  material  disarmament  will  have  a  better  prospect; 


but  that   more  vital   thing,   moral   disarmament,   will   have 
a  chance  to  embody  itself. 

NO  LESS  than  magnificent,  from  this  point  of  view, 
is  the  project  immediately  emerging  of  a  visit  by 
MacDbnald  himself  to  the  United  States,  to  confer  with 
President  Hoover.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  largely  in 
the  custody  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  After 
all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  no  war  of  important  di- 
mensions could  continue  for  a  month  without  the  consent 
of  one  or  both.  To  have  these  countries  seeing  eye  to  eye, 
with  motive  to  sustain  world  peace,  is  to  guarantee  that 
peace.  Those  who  would  embitter  relations  between  these 
two  people  are  traitors  to  the  race. 

"If  he  goes,"  said  The  London  Times  of  MacDonald's 
projected  visit  to  Washington,  "he  may  not  return  with  a 
new  world  in  his  pocket,"  but  "whatever  is  achieved  should 
be  permanent,  enduring,  and  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
next  course  of  building.  .  .  .  The  new  prime  minister  has 
a  nation  willing  in  this  matter  to  support  him  without 
respect  of  party." 

"The  two  men  primarily  responsible" — The  Times  in 
the  same  article  called  Hoover  and  MacDonald — "for  suc- 
cess or  failure  would  come  to  know  each  other's  mind 
thoroughly,  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  aspirations  or  what 
anxieties  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  public  opinion  of 
either  country,  and  to  determine  broadly  what  enlargement 
of  policy  will  satisfy  and  harmonize  both." 

Look  back  in  history  as  far  as  you  may  for  a  year  like 
this,  in  which  "talking  it  over,"  sanely  discussing  face  to 
face,  has  peacefully  composed  just  such  conflicting  interests 
and  misunderstandings  which  have  bloodied  the  world  since 
its  beginning.  Find  something  to  match  the  outcome  of 
the  Paris  conference  and  the  projected  meeting  of  two 
plain,  common-sense  men,  given  at  once  such  power  and 
such  opportunity  as  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  custodian  of 
British  government  and  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
both  bent  upon  finding  the  ways  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  to  set  it  forward. 

MEANWHILE,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, in  session  at  Madrid,  has  devoted  a  large 
share  of  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  "minorities."  That 
is,  to  the  most  dangerous  of  the  post-war  problems.  In  the 
readjustment  of  national  boundaries  by  the  Versailles  and 
other  treaties,  large  masses  of  population  were  cut  off 
geographically  from  their  original  political  allegiance. 
German-speaking  Austrians,  for  example,  in  the  now  Italian 
Tyrol ;  other  Germans  in  the  now  French  Alsace ;  Slovaks 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  so  on.  These  detached  elements 
represent  a  potent  source  of  trouble,  both  within  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  assigned  and  from  those  to  which 
they  formerly  belonged.  All  the  possibilities  of  irredentism 
and  of  internal  rebellion  slumber  (Continued  on  page  512) 
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Edited  by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


Book  of  the  Year 


AN  ANTHOLOGY   OF  WORLD    POETRY,  edited  by  Mark    Van  Daren. 
A.   &•  C.   Boni.   1318  pp.     Price  $5    postpaid  of   Survey   Graphic. 

THE    NATURE    OF   THE    PHYSICAL    WORLD,    by    A.    S.    Eddington. 
Macmiilan.     361   pp.     Price   $3.75   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TO   THE   PURE   .   .  .,   by  Morris  L.   Ernst  and  William  Seagle.     Viking 
Press.     336   pp.     Price    $3    postpaid   of   Survey    Graphic. 

I   DO   not  apologize   for   reviewing   these   books 
six  months  late.     News  of  good  books  is  never 
late:  and  if  a  book  cannot  survive  six  months 
then   it   is   no    book   but    a    bit   of   journalism 
in  binding.     Lots  of  people  do  not  realize  how 
many  books  actually  are  journalism  these  days. 
We  preserve  a  naive  reverence   for  binding  as  against  wood- 
pulp  sheets;  it  lends  to  many  transitory  writings  a  false  prestige 
and  air  of  permanence.     You  must  review  these  ephemeridae 
(and  many  are  useful  or  entertaining)   right  off  the  press  else 
there's  no   point   in   reviewing  them   at   all.     But   I   think  we 
should  have  a  special  vault  for  books  that  have  aged  a  year, 
like    our   vintage   ginger    ales,    and   still   have    authentic   claim 
to   notice.     Some  books   stand   re-discovering. 

Publishers  (and  authors)  want  quick  reviews  and  many 
of  them.  Thus  a  book  is  raised  above  the  hurly-burly,  and  a 
vogue  may  be  created.  Otherwise,  they  say,  a  good  book 
may  fall  still-born  from  the  press — though  I  doubt  whether 
any  excellent  book  ever  fails  to  win  through  to  its  audience. 
Editors  too  want  their  pages  snappy  and  fresh.  Of  the  read- 
ers I  am  not  so  sure.  I  suspect  a  good  many  are  deafened 
by  a  confusion  of  claims,  and,  unless  they  want  to  be  fashion- 
able, would  be  content  to  have  the  chaff  separated  from  the 
wheat  as  the  gods  grind,  slowly.  But  nowadays  we  must 
have  our  books  of  the  month,  by  the  month,  and,  I  fear,  for 
the  month. 

What  of  books  of  the  year,  or  books  of  the  decade?  Who 
can  remember  a  decade?  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams, 
Arrowsmith,  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher,  Cross  Word 
Puzzles,  R.  U.  R.,  Waste  Land,  Death  Comes  for  the  Arch- 
bishop, Outline  of  History,  Victoria,  Marcel  Proust — these 
stick  in  my  mind.  The  others  .  .  . 

We  can't  go  back  to  Methuselah 
Nor  Wells,  the  prophet,  each  year  re-born; 
To  Churchill  we  now  wave  aloha. 
Cometh  dusk  to  the   Harlem  morn. 
Where   on   the  veldt  gabs  Trader   Horn? 
What  dreams  doth   Moon  Calf  now  hold  dear? 
The   blond   we   preferred   is   old   and   shorn   .  .  . 
Where   are  the  books  of  yester-year? 

Over  the  reviewer's  desk  might  be  mottoes  worked  in 
sampler  stitch:  Haste  Makes  Waste  and  It's  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend.  Therefore,  in  the  summer  solstice  when  even  the 
printing-press  dawdles,  I  name  three  books  (there  are  others) 
mated  by  their  excellence  if  by  no  other  common  bond.  Let- 
ters &  Life  missed  them,  not  through  ignorance  or  negligence, 
but  in  the  rush  of  the  fall  and  spring  publishing  seasons  ...  as 
if  honestly  people  read  by  seasons  and  not  when  they  need  help 


or  distraction  or  just  fall  captive  to  a  book.  We  choose  t 
mood,  and  all  times  are  good  for  reading.  I  like  the  new 
paper  after  supper,  can  ponder  Keyserling  till  ten,  and  finis 
off  with  a  sleeping-draught  of  S.  S.  Van  Dine,  till  cock-crov 
Perverse,  I  chew  the  cud  over  serious  books  in  summer  an 
hunger  for  light  ones  when  the  flu  takes  us.  No  schedule  nc 
jury  of  able  critics  (though  not  apparently  able  seamen)  ca 
govern  free  souls. 

That  lyric  above  was  out  of  Villon  in  Mark  Van  Doren 
thirteen  hundred  pages  of  beauty,  and,  as  poets  say,  dez 
delight.  You  should  rush  through  this  anthology  for 
panorama  and  then  keep  it  near  to  finger  again  certain  jewe! 
at  many  a  dusk  or  many  a  late  hour  when  desire  for  beaut 
keeps  you  restless.  It  will  make  you  a  cosmopolite  of  poetr 
for  it  is  rich  with  rare  poems  from  literatures  .most  of  us  c 
not  frequent,  Irish,  Russian,  Arabic,  Persian,  Chinese,  Scar 
dinavian.  I  discovered  again  that  almost  too  piercing  Lettc 
from  a  River-Merchant's  Wife  by  Li  T'ai-po,  and  for  the  firs 
time  the  passion  of  Bilhana's  fugue  from  the  Chauraspanchasik 
in  a  miraculous  translation  by  E.  Powys  Mather,  called  Blac 
Marigolds.  That  alone  makes  a  book,  but  you  get,  too,  part 
of  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  songs  from  The  Arabia 
Nights,  the  glories  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  pastor; 
loveliness  of  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  the  forgotten  lines 
Italian  sonneteers,  lieder,  saga— endless  treasure. 

This  is  an  anthology  of  the  lyric  note,  poets'  poetry,  wheth 
because  the  English  have  loved  this  note,  or  the  editor  himsel 
Satire,    drama,    meditation    are    not    given    in    proportion:    w 
miss  the  Matthew  Arnold  of  doubt,  the  social  Tennyson,  th 
rage  of  Edwin  Markham.     Not  all  the  organ-stops  of  poet 
are   loosed.      But   perfection   in   anthologies   is   illusion;   this 
nigh  perfect  for  lyrics. 

How  few  have  been  the  themes  of  the  heart  for  all  singe 
of  all  nations!     Love,  the  beauty  of   women,  rebellion  at  ag 
and    grief    for    death,    the    irony    of    life,    the    consolations 
nature,    and    the    sovereignty   of    each    man's   soul.      But   wi 
what    marvelous    variety    each    age    and    race    decorates    the 
simple   themes!     How   alike   and   how   different  are   Lucretiu 
and   Khayam   and    Herrick!      How   aware   of   fate   the   Ara 
and  Thomas   Hardy!     What  master  the   French  over  soum 
of    words!      How    homely    and    sweet    are    the    songs    of    t 
Chinese  and  the  English !     And  what  believers  we  have  be 
in  the  noble  free-trade  of  literature  by  translation!     The  boo 
leads  into  fascinating  by-plays  of  ethnology  as  well  as  esthetic 
Nuances    of    psychology    become   clear,    and    even    the    scener 
drinks,    and    dress.      What   is   the   most   lyrical    age    and   wh 
people?     Where  are  the  songs  of  the  African?     Can  the  En 
lish  psyche  translate  these  alien  songs?    Where  stands  Ameri 
in  this  celestial   company? 

Both   humility    and    reverence    are    to   be   learned    from    th 
catalog  of   fragile  consolations.     How  long-suffering   and  ho 
divinely  in  love  with  love  and  beauty  this  race  has  been!    Grie 
has    abided   with   us    always   and   singing   comforted   grief — ir 
Catullus,  in   Dante,   in  Blake.     We   all  belong   to   this  Ieagu< 
of  nations:  these  are  proofs  that  this  is  no  negligible  tribe  or 
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mote  of  star-dust,  but  a  company  of  souls,  austere,  tender, 
aughing,  proud.     One  finds  God  in  these  hymns. 


FF  the  poets  have  decorated  our  cave  with  verses,  the  scientist 
1.  has  seemed  to  make  the  universe  cold  and  empty.  His  forms 
nd  laws  are  too  vast,  too  full  of  powers,  too  glacial  for  us 
imple  folk.  Eddington  finds  reasons  for  courage  in  this  study 
if  our  present  conception  of  the  physical  universe.  His  picture 
if  the  world  from  the  undecipherably  small  to  the  finite  but 
mbounded  space  of  Einstein  is  presented  without  mathematical 
aid  and  in  English  that  is  clear  if  the  ideas  are  not,  and  often 
;lyly  gay.  He  is  a  humane  astro-physicist!  I  need  not  pretend 
i  followed  all  the  way  through  world-time  into  the  sub-ether, 
j>ut  not  to  understand  everything  lends  spaciousness  to  the 
magination  and  is  the  root  of  faith.  I  have  never  been  serious 
ibout  astronomy  lest  I  lose  the  stars.  To  me  the  plane  of  the 
;cHptic  remains  vague,  but  consoling.  The  argument  is  not 
i!or  one  paragraph.  Read  the  book,  but  here  are  items: 

The  physicist  does  not  claim  his  universe  is  anything  more 
than    a    system    of    pointer-reading,    or    measurements.     These 
change  according  to  where  you  are  in  space  and  how  fast  you 
Mare  moving.    Motion  shortens  the  measuring-rod  as  a  verifiable 
fact  of   electricity.   This   is  relativity,   and   not  too   hard   once 
•'wou  get  over  the  dogma  of  the  senses.    Moreover,  though  we 
:a|can  never  know  ultimate  reality   (that  remaining  an  attribute 
of  God),  this  world  is  not  an  illusion  in  one's  mind.    It  is  real 
(because  constructed  from  the  data  we  find  in  the  consciousness 
fof  all  men.    This  consciousness  is  the  supreme  and  governing 
fact.     Matter,   roughly,   is   electrons  whirling   round   nuclei   in 
:orbits    separated    by    multiples    of     a     magical    measure,     the 
•quantum.    That   is   bed-rock   at   present.     It  is   the   jump   an 
electron  makes  when  disturbed.    This  jump  is  always  discon- 
tinuous  and  a  fixed   unit — no  half  jumps   allowed.    But    (and 
here   is    the   nub)    the    electrons   seem    to   jump   without   pre- 
destination.   Of  500,  some  400  will  always  jump  one  way  and 
loo  another,  so  our  predictions 
about  gross  masses   are  O.K. 
But  science  cannot  tell  which 
electrons     will     choose     what 
quanta.    That  makes  the  uni- 
verse    exciting     again,     and 
grants  at  least  a  quantum  of 
free-will.    So  Eddington  denies 
the    old    closed    determinism, 
and     deduces     a     stern     but 
mystical  faith. 

This  is  a  giant's  sort  of 
book,  full  of  heroes  you  never 
heard  of  who  do  bitter  jousts 
for  strange  truths.  I  gather 
it  is  not  the  last  word  (even 
in  Eddington's  mind),  for  new 
theories  come  in  while  the 
lecturer  takes  a  drink.  These 
scientists  have  all  the  fun  to- 
day. Some  of  their  fun  is  in 
this  fine-spun  volume,  and  you 
may  share  ...  if  you  can 
think  in  paradoxes  without 
any  possible  picture  images  to 
help.  But  I  guess  this  is  the 
way  we'll  have  to  think  to- 
morrow so  it's  time  to  stretch 
our  minds.  At  all  events  so 
long  as  they  grant  the  sover- 
eignty of  consciousness,  free- 
will, some  larger  conscious- 
ness, and  the  right  to  be 
mystic,  we  need  not  worry. 


LIKE  CHAFF  BEFORE  THE  WIND 
Cover  design  by  Roc\well  Kent  for  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey,   published  by   Charles  Boni   under  his  new   plan  for 
issuing   good   boo\s  in  firm   paper   covers   by   subscription. 
Twelve  boo\s  will  be  published  during  the  year  for  five  dollars 


TO  sing  or  to  speculate  one  needs  freedom.  So  it  is  not 
quite  mad  to  note  here  this  study  of  freedom.  To  The 
Pure  ...  is  the  most  complete  and  sane  discussion  of  the 
intricacies  of  censorship  of  sex  literature  we  have  had,  rich  in 
content,  admirable  in  tone.  The  historical  background  is  solid 
with  a  notable  study  of  the  genetics  of  the  index  of  censorships 
from  church  to  state  to  morals  as  society  has  been  increasingly 
secularized.  The  legal  aspects  are  soundly  presented  by  a 
lawyer  untrammelled  by  legal  fetichism.  The  difficulty  of 
framing  statutes  as  well  as  the  inefficiency  of  using  judge  and 
jury  are  stated  fairly.  The  book  is  judicious  but  withal  gay 
and  humane,  pleasantly  free  from  the  anti-Puritan  complex 
that  mars  much  advocacy  of  freedom.  It  assays  the  phenomena 
as  social  and  legal  facts  and  can  discuss  the  errors  and 
anachronisms  of  practice  without  a  promiscuous  lambasting 
of  the  censors  as  if  they  were  a  pet  grouch  of  the  bourgeoisie 
against  Greenwich  Village. 

Indeed,  the  problem  and  the  folly  of  censors  have  been 
pretty  well  threshed  out.  We  need  books  on  freedom  that 
make  some  step,  however  small,  toward  the  question:  What 
shall  we  do?  This  study  does,  and  passes  beyond  satire  on 
Comstockery  to  a  consideration  of  the  need  of  clarification  and 
consistency  in  our  thought  and  laws.  The  distinction  between 
what  is  called  "pure  obscenity,"  or  the  induction  of  sexual  ex- 
citement through  exhibitions  of  excessive  sexualism,  and 
"thematic  obscenity,"  the  reflection  on  current  morality,  is 
extremely  serviceable.  The  latter  is  used  for  political  purposes 
not  related  to  any  popular  sense  of  shame.  Some  uniformity 
in  federal  rulings  (postal  and  customs)  and  state  should  be 
sought.  We  must  scrutinize  caste  lines  in  obscenity  that  enable 
the  rich  to  get  their  pornography  in  editions  de  luxe  and  the 
learned  to  peruse  things  forbidden  the  populace  because  they 
understand  only  vulgar  language.  Allowances  must  be  made 
for  changing  standards  and  taste  as  liberal  judges  now  admit. 
The  authors  reject  the  literary  critic  as  expert  witness  be- 
cause he  is  unstable  per  se 
and  because  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence will  nullify  his  useful- 
ness. They  point  out  how 
little  science  or  social  science 
has  done  to  discover  what 
books  can  do  to  sex  life. 
Biology  declares  that  sex  feel- 
ing starts  within  the  organism 
and  does  not  depend  on  even 
far  more  specific  stimuli  than 
any  book  offers.  The  psycho- 
analysts have  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  censorship  but 
meantime  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  sex,  so  we  more 
than  ever  need  criteria  of 
what  is  healthful.  The  single 
important  study  (by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Hygiene  in 
New  York)  revealed  that 
only  10  per  cent  of  women 
questioned  gave  books  as  a 
prime  force  in  sex  experience; 
nobody  agreed  on  what  the 
exciting  books  were,  and  while 
some  of  them  were  required 
by  schools,  none  had  been 
banned  by  the  censors! 

The  authors  consider  pos- 
sible legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  youth,  but.  decide  they 
cannot  frame  a  statute  that 
will  not  be  useless  or  even 
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dangerous  to  adult  education.  "We  have  faith  that  education 
through  school  and  home  will  prove  the  enduring  solution." 
That  to  me  dodges  the  fact  that  parents  find  they  cannot  give 
children  ideas  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  sex  without  the 
risk  of  having  them  debased  and  vulgarized  by  surreptitious 
pornography  over  which  they  have  no  control.  No  parent  can 
endue  his  child  with  a  perfect  armor  against  shock  or  mis- 
conception. Indeed,  tolerance  and  sane  views  of  sex  among 
adults  that  will  ultimately  exile  the  censor  may  depend  on 
helping  parents  keep  sex  education  in  their  own  hands  and 
free  from  indefensible  commercial  exploitations. 

The  censorships  are  after  all  a  folkway.  This  institution 
(or  folly),  so  persistent  and  widespread  and  generally  sup- 
ported, may  have  back  of  it  a  kind  of  animal  wisdom  not 
easily'Overset  by  even  the  most  delightful  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
There  is  an  instinct  to  regard  sex  as  important,  holy,  and 
not  to  be  turned  over  to  public  entertainment  or  private  gain. 
Censorships  may  be  necessary  to  keep  us  stimulated:  we  know 
the  banned  book  sells  well.  Or  they  may  be  factors  for 
retardation  to  prevent  mere  faddism  in  sex.  The  bans  and 
battles  may  be  part  of  society's  digestive  apparatus:  freedom 
might  overload  certain  groups.  I  am  vague.  Freedom  within 
society  is  complex  beyond  all  average  conception.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  logic  cannot  always  handle  the  race  urge.  The 
moral  may  be  not  how  wonderful  are  censors,  but  how  wonder- 
ful is  sex ! 

I  hope  you  will  accept  this  apology  for  leisure. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Billion  Wild  Horses 

MEN    AND    MACHINES,    by   Stuart   Chase.     Macmillan.     354    pp.     Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  machine — devil  or  angel?  Stuart  Chase  wants  to  know. 
He  is  not  content  with  the  guesses  of  the  pessimists  who 
cry  machines  are  enslaving  man  or  of  the  hopeful  who  find 
them  the  slaves  of  man.  So  he  has  made  a  conduct  report  on 
little  Max  Machina  with  good  and  bad  marks  carefully 
assigned  and  strikes  a  balance  sheet  in  a  last  chapter  that  is 
as  stimulating  a  group  of  words  as  we  have  recently  seen. 
"I  incline  to  the  belief  that  machinery  has  so  far  brought 
more  misery  than  happiness  into  the  world  .  .  .  but  fresh  winds 
of  change,  vitality  and  invigoration.  .  .  In  another  generation 
the  net  balance  may  fall  on  the  other  side."  The  trouble 
generally  is  not  with  the  machines,  but  the  way  we  use  them. 
The  great  dangers  are  not  of  human  mechanization  but  in  the 
threat  of  machine  warfare,  in  the  exhaustion  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  what  he  calls  "technological  tenuousness." 
This  means  that  the  machine  system  is  so  complex  and  sub- 
divided that  men  lose  the  various  aptitudes  needed  to  master 
nature  unaided,  while  the  ability  to  run  the  system  centers  in 
a  few  key  technicians.  If  they  or  natural  cataclysm  bogged 
the  machines  down,  we  would  face  ruin. 

The  commoner  charges — speed,  robot-making,  standardiza- 
tion, unemployment,  industrial  accidents,  urban  congestion,  ex- 
cess distribution  costs,  floods  of  cheap  or  adulterated  goods — 
he  covers  in  vivid  spot-light  style.  Some  evils  are  inherent  in 
machines — the  price  we  pay  for  using  them.  Some  are  off-set 
by  advantages  as  accidents  may  be  by  the  proven  longer  average 
life-span.  Some  may  be  removed  by  social  intelligence  con- 
trolling the  machine-process.  He  has  a  brilliant  chapter  on 
how  social  control  might  work  (it  would  deny  oil  to  bad 
machines)  but  doubts  that  profit-making  democracy  will  worry 
about  functional  direction  until  we  come  a  pretty  bad  smash. 
Yet  on  the  whole  Mr.  Chase  is  hopeful.  He  is  fair  to  the 
machines.  They  are  not  devils,  but  men  are — inert  and  short- 
sighted. To  discover  how  to  use  the  machine  wisely  is  a  prin- 
cipal challenge  to  this  generation. 

The  items  in  the  thesis  are  not  new:  it  is  the  synthesis  that 
makes  this  a  profoundly  important  book.  It  is  our  first  com- 
plete picture  of  the  genesis  and  consequences  of  the  Power  Age, 
based  on  coal,  steam,  iron,  petroleum,  and  electricity.  It  is 
a  sketch  in  broad  generalizations  (as  Mr.  Chase  declares)  but 
it  charts  the  field.  We  start  with  the  anatomy  and  nature  of 
a  machine,  then  trace  the  engine  from  the  remarkable  Egyptians, 
through  Hero,  the  Alexandrian,  with  his  heat-machines  and 


Leonardo,  greatest  of  engineers,  to  James  Watt  and  his  steatJ 
engine.  England  started  the  Industrial  Revolution  with  hel 
natural  resources,  world  markets,  and  laissez-faire,  and  at  thl 
end  of  fifty  years  the  count  was  all  against  the  machine.  II 
spawned  populations  and  debased  them.  We  have  been  fightinl 
this  evil  ever  since.  But  the  idea  spread  through  all  Westerl 
civilization  to  a  climax  in  the  present  United  States  wheri 
one  man  does  thirty  times  the  work  of  one  Chinese.  The  worlJ 
bred  a  billion  wild  horses.  We  invented  mass  production— I 
standard  parts  assembled  on  the  belt.  That  means  monotonoul 
repetition  geared  to  the  cycle.  But  automatic  machines  arl 
taking  over  these  jobs  (and  disclosing  the  puzzle  of  techno! 
logical  unemployment  thereby)  so  that  automobile  frames  arl 
made  without  human  hands.  The  end  is  James  Televox  whcl 
throws  switches  at  a  whistle.  The  robot  is  steel,  not  flesl 
and  blood. 

What  has  this  machine  world  done  to  us?  Mr.  Chas' 
figures  he  personally  is  in  contact  with  machines  two  hour 
a  day,  and  lots  of  us  less.  He  believes  only  about  five  millioi 
persons  are  actually  used  by  the  machine  process.  Some  ge 
a  sense  of  power  that  expands  the  ego  (vide  locomotive  en 
gineers),  some  enjoy  monotony  in  day-dreaming  without  re 
sponsibility ;  some  make  up  with  sports,  and  so  on.  This  jazi 
compensation  has  its  evils.  The  most  intelligent  may  have  the! 
nerves  wrecked,  though  the  figures  for  neuroses  are  not  con 
vincing.  Fatigue  studies  show  the  profits  in  variety  of  work 

As  to  changed  habits  the  author  is  impressionistic.  Psychology 
has  not  learned  to  solve  equations  wherein  steel  and  kilo-watt 
=x  intangibles.  We  are  conditioned:  consider  the  clock!  Th< 
analyses  of  how  machines  affect  eating,  sleeping,  mating,  am 
church-going  are  full  of  delightful  fooling.  The  main  impac 
has  been  on  work  habits  and  play  habits.  Mr.  Chase  is  alway 
a  humanist  and  thinks  of  leisure  in  terms  of  dignity.  Hend 
his  sound,  angry  chapter  on  machine-made  play.  Hence  als< 
his  ironic  question:  why  have  the  billion  horses  not  given  u 
more  leisure,  better  things,  more  of  them,  lovelier  environment 
and  richer  lives?  I  must  let  you  discover  the  answer  yourself 
One  part  is  that  the  machines  made  so  much  we  had  to  creati 
a  very  costly  technique  of  distribution  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff 
We  save  on  production  to  waste  on  distribution! 

These  pages  are  rich,  popular,  picturesque.  You  need  fea 
no  technical  hazards.  They  are  dynamic  with  speculation 
Stuart  Chase  has  a  concrete  mind  plus  imagination  and  humor 
He  is  the  kind  of  poet-explorer  we  need  in  an  age  lost  in  it 
own  filing-system.  He  has  enough  facts  but  is  not  clotted  witl 
them.  He  will  take  a  gamble  on  generalization  and  drag  him 
self  in  as  proof.  I  presume  he  makes  a  healthy  per  cent  o 
errors  but  also  he  makes  you  think.  His  high  irony  blooms  ii 
mad  asides.  But  in  his  heart  is  compassion  and  a  dream  o 
the  good  life.  He  is,  to  my  guess,  the  most  important  Amer 
ican  interpreter  of  present  material  phenomena  and  their  socia 
reactions.  This  book  and  Middletown  are  this  year's  principa 
contribution  to  the  queer  task  of  knowing  ourselves. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Pioneer  Blood 

IN   THOSE   DAYS,   by  Harrey  Fergusson.    Knopf.     267    pp.     Price  $2.5( 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  pioneer  blood  in  Harvey  Fergusson  turns  to  ink  ir 
words  that  are- vital  and  alive.  Life,  as  he  describes  it  ir 
his  novels,  poured  forth  as  abundantly  in  Santa  Fe  as  it  did  ii 
Castile  where  according  to  a  phrase  current  there  they  "maki 
men  and  waste  them."  Likewise  it  happens  between  thes< 
covers  that  men  share  the  violence  of  battle,  murder  and  sudder; 
death,  impelled  by  a  swagger  in  the  blood  luring  them  Wes 
in  the  days  of  pioneer  wagon  trains  lurching  their  way  acros: 
the  dust-bitten,  Indian-ridden  plains. 

Those  were  the  days  when  a  water  tank  and  a  graveyarci 
marked  a  town,  and  a  good  Indian  danced  at  his  own  funeral 
Those  were  the  days  when  Robert  Jayson  went  rolling  Wes: 
in  a  wagon  and  found  the  law  was  pretty  much  what  you  madt 
it.  We  follow  him  from  the  time  he  caught  the  roving  fevei 
that  sent  him  chasing  across  a  continent,  to  the  end  of  hi; 
span,  alone  with  his  memories  of  old  times,  shut  into  the  dirr 
circle  of  the  years. 

His  own  career  becomes  an  epitome  of  a  vanished  past,  tha 
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an  with  the  advent  of  the  wagons  into  an  unconquered 
ntry,  took  him  through  the  thick  of  the  dust  and  blood  of 
,ian  battles,  made  him  part  of  that  era  when  rails  were  steel 
ams  come  true.  We  leave  him  solitary,  ready  to  die  since 
had  never  feared  to  live,  tired  now  that  all  the  thrill  had 
ie  out  of  life,  what  with  gas  and  cars  and  steam,  what  with 
ways  to  take  the  place  of  red  fires,  wild  hoofs,  and  guns, 
-larvey  Fergusson  pares  away  unessentials  until  he  gets  to 

core  of  action.  His  people  are  of  the  quick  not  the  dead, 
[  we  learn  afresh  that  those  who  can,  do,  and  that  the  race 
o  the  strong.  If  it  be  the  thing  to  compare  a  novel  to  that 
h  which  the  author  compares  it — to  life  itself — then  he  has 
ght  its  pulse  in  his  hand.  There  is  a  beat  to  it  like  the 
jm  of  any  full  spirit  leaping  free.  Unlike  tamer  chroniclers 
rvey  Fergusson  never  seeks  "to  make  ladies  of  the  Fates," 

when  he  greets  them,  or  when  he-  leaves  them,  it  is  always 
h  a  flourish,  in  the  good  old  Western  way! 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

Chicago  Keeps  On 

ICAGO— A    MORE   INTIMATE    VIEW   OF   URBAN    POLITICS,   by 

'karlcs  Edward   Merriam.     Macmillan,     305    pp.     Price   $3.50   postpaid  of 
ur-.  rv  Graphic. 

"" HE  author  calls  his  volume:  "A  study  of  the  situation  as 

it  is,  not  a  book  of   remedies."    Only   one   identified  with 

:  situation  in  the  past  two  decades  as  he  has  been  could  write 

intimately  of  what  it  now  is.     As   a   foremost  citizen   for 

enty-eight  years  and  an  alderman  for  six  of  them,  he  tells 

the  scenes  that  he  has  seen,  not  only  as  an  eye  witness  but 

a  participant  in  many  of  them ;  he  sketches  the  characteristics 

the  actors  in  the  drama,  who  have  played  their  parts,  for 

Her  or  worse,  while  he  was  taking  his  own  part  in  it.    To 

ply   the   situation   in   Chicago   as    a   more   intimate   study  of 

ban  politics  in  the  United  States  required  the  wide  informa- 

in  and  sound  judgment  acquired  by  the  professor  of  political 

ence  in  the  University  of  Chicago  through  all  these  years. 

^Realistically  intimate   as  this   recital  of   facts  is,   it  is  over- 

:  ched  by  the  idealism  of  civic  patriotism.    Writing  from  fields 

;.  action,  this  war  correspondent   in  the   combat   ranks,   rises 

ji'Ove  present  scenes  of  conflict  and  confusion  to  catch  glimpses 

);  the  greater  city  that  is  coming  to  be — glimpses  that  glow 

ith  prophetic  hope  and  assurance.    But  neither  in  accounting 

I  r  bad   conditions   now   nor   in   evaluating   efforts    for   better 
lies   is   Professor    Merriam    ever   more   or   less   than   human, 
(hroughout,   his   is    a   human-interest   story,    whether    dealing 
ith  the  lords  of  the  underworld  and  those  who  make  possible 
id  share  their  ill-gotten  gains,  or  whether  appraising  the  leaders 

the  upper  realm  of  civic  righteousness  and  social  justice. 

Opportunities  for  waste  and  plunder,  inevitably  opened  by 
:hicago's  haste  to  organize  as  fast  as  its  population  grew,  are 
litown  to  appeal  to  somewhat  the  same  motive  as  moved  others 

I 1  establish  themselves  in  business   and  get  rich   quickly.     In- 
mtives  to  acquire  and  exert  influence  for  the  common  welfare 
re  at  least  akin  to  the  ambition  for  party  or  personal  leader- 
lip  which  seeks   political   power.     But   in  between   these  low 
id  high  levels  upon  which  these  motives  act,  appears  the  life 
f  our  community,  a  cross-section  of  which  the  vice  and  crime 
nd  graft  are  seen  to  be.    Cross-currents,  racial,  religious,  and 
ostomary  also  powerfully  are  shown  to  direct  attention  from 
16  common  good  and  subordinate  it  often  with   ruthless  dis- 
:gard   for  consequences   to   the   community.     Points   are   cited 
hich    attract    or    repel    such    differently-motived    persons    as 
ulius    Rosenwald     and     Samuel     Insull,    Jane    Addams     and 
larence  Darrow,  showing  where  their  lives  converge  and  clash! 
Barring  the  lack  of  an  index,  Professor  Merriam's  study  will 
spire   and  guide  others  to  seek  findings  of  their  own,  while 
lose  recorded  by  him  are  available  for  effective  use  by  citizens 

any  urban  community. 

With  the  vividness  of  a  moving  picture  and  the  abrupt 
langes  of  the  radio  we  see  and  hear  the  marvellously  con- 
rasting  actors  as  they  cross  the  stage  realistically  reproduced 
l  these  pages.  True  to  life  are  the  snapshots  of  them,  singly 
nd  together,  in  collusion  or  in  conflict,  moving  in  double-quick 
rder  or  disorder,  as  factions  fighting  to  rise  or  fall,  as  bosses 
'lillying  or  bowing,  as  police  flivver  crews  cruising  victoriously 


or  gangs  of  gunmen  getting  away  from  the  victims  of  their 
terrorizing  bombs  or  their  machine-gun  executions,  as  the  law 
wins  or  is  worsted,  as  "Big  Bill"  rises  and  falls. 

More  connectedly  are  told  the  devious  ways  by  which  the 
political  situation  is  "fixed"  so  that  the  fixers,  in  and  out  of 
office,  can  get  away  with  their  loot  without  interference  by 
police,  juries  and  judges,  and  immune  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  This  is  called  the  "Big  Fix,"  which  describes  not  only 
the  security  of  the  grafted  possessions,  but  quite  as  truly  the 
fix  in  which  the  dispossessed  community  is  left. 

Yet  all  the  while  the  community  is  shown  to  be  rising  against 
and  above  its  spoilsmen,  the  city  to  be  better  than  its  ad- 
ministration, civic  enterprises  of  its  citizens  to  be  progressing 
more  permanently  than  official  corruption  can  establish  itself. 
All  which  begets  triumphant  hope  in  the  Chicago  spirit: 

The  spirit  which  faced  and  conquered  ruin  on  a  waste  of  smok- 
ing ashes  and  did  not  flinch;  which  raised  a  model  city  by  the  lake 
and  invited  the  world  to  see  and  appraise;  which  struggled  for 
its  political  life  with  utility  interests  in  the  nineties  and  with  the 
greed  of  the  gangsters  in  our  own  day.  The  spirit  of  this  new 
Chicago  which  is  transforming  a  city  of  brick  into  a  city  of  marble, 
shaping  lakes  and  parks,  streets,  ways  and  playgrounds  into  a  use- 
ful and  beautiful  whole;  where  science,  social  science,  the  human- 
ities, education,  art  and  music  are  building  their  temples  and 
weaving  their  shapes  of  beauty  and  power  in  many  forms,  un- 
heralded and  unseen  even — these  are  not  minor  trails  of  social 
progress,  but  major  upward  ways. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 
Chicago   Commons 

Arts  and  People 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  AESTHETICS,  edited  by  Philip  N.  Youts:  THE 
WORLD,  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  ARTIST,  by  Irwin  Edman.  101 
pages.  THE  TUDGMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  by  Henry  Wells.  95 
pages.  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PASSING  WORLD,  by  M.  Cecil 
Allen.  102  paces.  WITH  EYES  OF  THE  PAST,  by  Henry  Ladd.  100 
pages.  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  AETHETICS,  by  Thomas  Munro. 
101  pages.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  Price  $5.00  a  set  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

HP  HAT  the  People's  Institute  in  New  York  takes  seriously 
J.  the  development  of  aesthetic  appreciation  is  a  welcome 
sign  of  a  new  trend  in  American  cultural  education.  That 
Mr.  Youtz,  its  director  of  educational  research,  has  been  able 
to  team  up  so  competent  a  crew  to  display  modern  aesthetics 
also  is  significant.  For,  these  writers,  by  the  very  diversity  of 
their  interests,  reinforce  what  they  have  in  common:  the 
experimental  approach  to  art  and  art  critcism.  Each  one  of 
them  has  something  unique  to  contribute  toward  the  removal 
of  those  arbitrary  principles  bv  which  hitherto  teachers  have 
sought  to  mold  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries.  And  each 
one  of  them  helps  constructively  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
more  realistic  and  pragmatic  popular  attitude  toward  artistic 
creation  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  the  more  important  teachings;  but 
perhaps  Professor  Munro  goes  furthest  in  submitting  the 
modern  educational  concern  tor  the  arbitrarily  limited  "scien- 
tific" one  of  the  academies.  Mr.  Edman,  on  the  other  hand, 
here  outreaches  his  colleagues  in  the  success  with  which  he 
systematizes  present  knowledge  concerning  the  function  of 
art.  Moreover,  his  little  book  is  particularly  rich  in  sound 
definitions  and  telling  re-statements.  Mr.  Allen's  book  is  the 
easiest  to  read  of  this  series,  though  none  of  them  are  tech- 
nical or  abstruse :  he  surveys,  with  many  allusions  to  works 
and  schools  familiar  to  the  layman,  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  artistic  precedents,  true  and  false,  and  shows  exactly  at 
what  points  and  in  what  circumstances  creativeness  gave  way 
to  less  worthy  motivations.  Mr.  Wells  carries  the  analysis 
of  critical  standards  into  the  field  of  literature  and  postulates 
the  admissibility  of  materials  and  rhythms  that  are  close  at 
hand,  in  a  way  that  will  immensely  appeal  to  our  younger 
writers  in  and  out  of  school.  Mr.  Ladd  further  unravels  the 
complex  of  attitudes,  interests  and  traditions  that  has  gone 
into  art  criticism  as  we  have  inherited  it  from  bygone  gen- 
eiations,  and  incidentally  disposes  of  many  misconceptions  still 
all  too  current  in  our  day.  Mr.  Youtz  has  added  to  these 
volumes  short  introductorv  statements  that  are,  often,  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  their  phrasing,  and  bind  together  the  individual 
essays  into  what  must  be  regarded  (Continued  on  page  504) 
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MONTHS  ABROAD 


$390 


POCONO  PEOPLES  COLLEGE 

ANNOUNCES 

The  second  regular  European  Study  Session  Aug. 
31'Nov.  30,  1929  in  co-operation  with  Peoples 
Colleges,  educational  organizations  and  internation- 
ally prominent  educators  in  England,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,  The  Netherlands, 
France  and  Russia. 

ELIGIBILITY:  Young  men  and  women 
who  can  supply  evidence  as  to  their  accept- 
ability in  homes  and  Peoples  Colleges 
abroad. 

COST:  Round  trip  New  York  back  to  New 
York,  including  all  expenses  and  tuition — 
$390. 


Seven  months  travel  course  with  special  training 

in  physical  education,  adult  education  or  economics 

— inclusive  costs  round  trip — $675. 


For  information  address: 

POCONO  STUDY  TOUR 
THE  OPEN  ROAD,  INC. 

20  WEST  43  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Vacation  Guide  1929 

Unbiased  facts  on  over  900  vacation  resorts  personally 

investigated 
Why  gamble  when  you  can   increase   the  certainty  of 

having  a  real  vacation 
No  Resort  can  pay  to  be  listed 

Indexed  by  section,  towns,  lowest  weekly  rates,  special 
facilities  for  young  people,  restful  quiet,  camps,  winter 

sports,   summer  vacations 

Firms  and  organizations  should  have  this  Guide  in  their 
library 

Soc  a  copy  postpaid  from 

VACATION  GUIDE,  Room  2000 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


A  Charming  New  England  Resort 

Chase's  -  on  •  Lake  Sunapee 

In  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Region 

Thoroughly     modern     in     its     appointments. 
Golf    and    horseback    riding   nearby — boating, 
bathing,   fishing.  Fresh   vegetables,    milk  and 
cream  trom  our  own  farms. 


ANNA   CHASE 


IDEAL   FOR   CHILDREN 


P.   O.   GEORGES   MILLS,   N.    H. 


I 


Through  Germany  in  a  Day 

F  you  are  to  be  in  Germany  this  summer  don't  miss 
Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  at  Dresden   (May  15 — Sept 
ber  29).     A  letter  and  circular  from  Dr.  Gertrud  Fei 
make  us  more  sorry  than  ever  that  we  must  stay  put; 
also  more  eager  than  ever  that  the  lucky  travelers  should  a 
themselves  of  this  very  pleasant  means  of  becoming  acquain 
with  the  past  and  present  Germany.     The  exhibition  is  sin 
arranged  under  three  major  headings: 

The  German  Homeland — "an  enchanted  garden  for  evi 
visitor."  This  section  affords  not  only  an  impression  of  mo 
tain  and  valley,  town  and  country,  history  and  culture,  but 
introduction  to  the  different  places  in  Germany,  such  as  Sile 
Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Ostmark,  Pomerania,  Danzig,  East 
West  Prussia,  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Schlesv 
Holstein,  Bremen  and  the  Lower  Weser,  North  and  So 
Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse,  Thurin 
Central  Germany,  Westphalia,  the  Weser  Hills  and  the  Rhi 
land — truly  a  pass  key  to  the  country,  to  use  now  or  on  la 
visits. 

Travel — with  actual  service.  Here,  in  addition  to  a  practi 
demonstration  of  the  development  of  transportation  and  cc 
munication  in  Germany  from  their  beginnings  to  the  pres 
time,  you  will  be  able  to  get  advice  as  to  routes,  rates,  and 
the  other  bothersome  details  which  are  so  well  worth  knowi 

Touring — the  important  part  it  plays  in  stretching  our  he 
zons;  a  fact  which  Pestalozzi  recognized,  and  which  is  h 
illustrated  in  its  various  relations:  botanical,  zoologi 
mineralogical,  artistic  and  social.  It  also  takes  up  the  hist 
of  touring,  some  of  its  early  personalities  and  their  voya 
and  organizations  now  functioning  in  this  field. 

We  have  Dr.  Ferber's  assurance  that  the  exhibition  is 
only   instructive   but    "very   beautiful" — what   with   its    hun 
displays  of  the  clothes,  characteristics  and  customs  of  a  nu 
ber  of  the  above  mentioned  states — and  we  can  of  course  ] 
on  her  judgment.     It  would  seem  to  us  that  this  is  the  s 
of  thing  other  countries  might  well  imitate. 

Biro-Bidjan 

T)UBLIC  dinners  have  a  reputation  none  too  savory. 
A.  occasionally  there  is  one  that  exhilarates,  hot  weat 
a  long  list  of  speakers  and  the  like  notwithstanding, 
was  the  farewell  dinner  to  the  group  of  technical  experts  w 
are  being  sent  to  Russia  by  the  "Icor"  to  make  an  investigat 
of  Biro-Bidjan. 

Biro-Bidjan  is  a  spread  of  virgin  land  in  Far  Eastern  Rtl 
sia,  larger  than  Belgium,  which  the  Soviet  has  turned  over 
its  Jewish  population  for  farming.  Not  an  agricultural  peop; 
they  have  nevertheless  welcomed  this  opportunity.  For  i; 
mediately  it  offers  work  and  a  means  of  livelihood  to  the 
without  occupation ;  and  holds  out  for  the  first  time  in  the 
sands  of  years  the  promise  of  an  autonomous  homeland  for  o 
million  and  a  half  Jews — the  number  the  colony  can  accon 
modate. 

It  is  to  say  the  least  a  stirring  adventure,  and  if  successfi 
will  be  epoch-making.     But  like  all   pioneering,   it  is   fraug 
with  hardships,  discouragements  and  difficulties,  accentuated 
this  instance  by  the  newness  of  farming  and  farm  life  to  the 
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ticular  people,  no  less  than  to  the  soil,  which  has  never  been 
^d  before.  The  "Icor,"  an  organization  of  American  Jews 

0  are  deeply  interested   in   the   success   of   this   project   and 
nly  alive  to  the  enormousness  of  the  task,   are  cooperating 

only  in  terms  of  good  will,  but  with  American  tractors, 
cks,  excavators,  automobiles  and  such  tools  and  machinery 
are  required  in  modern  farming. 

Jut  they  are  not  satisfied  to  stop  there.  Because  of  its  large 
inical  membership,  the  "Icor"  recognizes  the  importance  of 
tntific  counsel  in  rendering  constructive  service,  and  so  has 
stered  such  ranking  American  experts  as  President  Franklin 
Harris  and  Professor  Kiefer  B.  Sauls  of  Brigham  Young 
iversity,  J.  B.  Davidson,  dean  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
e  Engineering  of  Iowa  State  College,  and  Benjamin  Brown, 
rketing  director  of  the  Utah  State  Distributive  Cooperative, 
erestingly  enough,  three  of  the  four  men  are  non-Jews.  They 
ed  on  June  21  to  be  gone  for  four  months,  when  they  will 
sent  their  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  "Icor." 

By  Way  of  Suggestion 

'  you  are  not  the  lolling  sort,  and  are  at  a  loss  how  to  spend 
pour  vacation,  and  are  female,  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
w  York  League  of  Girls  Clubs  Summer  School  (July  21 
September  3),  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island.  The  rates 
nominal,  the  list  of  subjects  and  staff  members  interesting: 

IAL  HISTORY— Gustav  Peck,  of  the  staff  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 

the  Social   Sciences 

—Edna  M.  Lonigan,  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
ERATURE — Alfred  Kreymborg,  poet  and  playwright 

NCE— David  Drabkin,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School 

:—>A.  S.  Baylinson,  secretary,  the  Society  of  Independent  Artists 

sic  APPRECIATION — Doris  Maddow 

fTHMic  DANCING — (instructor  to  be  announced  later) 

THODS  OF  STUDY— Rose   Fitzgerald,   instructor,   Hunter   College, 
New  York 

tctor  of  the  School— Doris  Maddow,  Education  secretary,  New 
York  League  of  Girls  Clubs,  222  Madison  Avenue. 

Dr  there  is  a  particularly  good  chance  to  go  up  to  Alaska, 
e  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  has  arranged  a  personally 
iducted  trip  for  government  employes  chiefly,  but  the  general 
)lic  is  also  invited,  leaving  from  Washington  August  25  anc1 
urning  September  26,  at  a  cost  of  from  $498  to  $549,  depend 
upon  accommodations.  To  quote  from  the  announcement: 

In  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast  a  number  of  stops  will  be  made  in 

•ally   attractive   regions.    The   steamship   trip    up   the   coast   by 

inside   passage  through   the   numberless    islands   is   one   of   the 

:   beautiful    in    the    world.     The    Alaskan    coast    presents    it? 

;nificent   mountain    crests    and    barriers    of    glacial    ice.     The 

Iroad   trip   from   Anchorage   to   Fairbanks,    in   the   far   interior 

trough    the   hardly   touched   wilds   of  the   North    at   the   height 

its   summer  glory. 

Hhen  there  is  the  summer  conference  of  the  Fellowship  of 
conciliation  at  Epworth  Inn,  Silver  Lake,  New  York.  A 
Tiber  of  well  known  people  are  slated  to  stimulate  the  dis- 
sion  of  the  program : 

B  ORDINARY  CITIZEN  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CHANGE,  AUGUST  18-31 
>lic  opinion— how  formed,  how  changed? 

•  of  existing  social  forces  in  a  local  community  for  educating 
public  opinion. 

develop  a  critical  attitude  toward  sources  of  information? 
eign  investments — their  significance  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
ividual  attitudes  toward  war. 
r  international  relations,  especially  the  Philippines. 

1  ORDINARY    CITIZEN    AND   ECONOMIC    CHANGE,    AUGUST   25-31 


Tanff  Farm  relief 

War  d«bts  Unemployment 

Taxation  Advertising 

Foreign  investments  Power  control 

Use  of  consumer's  purchasing  power. 
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\jperated 
under  the  most 
liberal 
policies 
ltiiinrn  to 
hoteldom  .  . 

HOTELS 
STATLER 

with 

RADIO  IN 
EVERY  ROOM 

...  and  more  for  your  money, 
always  :  radio  when  you  throw 
a  switch  —  ice-water  when 
you  press  a  valve  —  the  morn- 
ing paper  under  your  door  — 
a  good  library  at  your  disposal 
—  a  reading  lamp  at  your 
bed-head  —  your  own  private 
bath  —  all  these  things, 
whatever  the  price  of  your 
room,  at  no  added  cost  .  .  . 
Fixed  rates  are  posted  in 
every  one  of  the  7700  Statler 
rooms  .  .  .  And  each  hotel 
offers  your  choice  of  restau- 
rants, from  a  lunch-counter 
or  cafeteria  to  formal  a  la 
carte  or  banquet  service  of 
the  first  class. 

The,*  organization  of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 

in 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

St.  Louis 


New  York 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania) 


the  principal  farm  organiza- 
tions; so  that  when  death  re- 
moved the  militant  Clifford 
Thome  from  the  valuation 
proceedings  no  one  was  sent 


THE  JUDICIAL  BARRICADES 
(Continued  from  page  481) 


worthy  might  unhappily  sui 
It  was  the  growing  stri 
of    this    judicial    defence 
really  defeated  the  progrt 
attack    of    my    generation 


to  speak  for  the  overburdened  shippers  and  farmers  whom  he      stirred  its  leaders   in    1912   to   talk   about  the   recall   of  ji 
had  long  represented. 

And  during  these  years  the  closely  organized,  prosperous 
public  utilities,  knowing  that  the  amount  of  their  profits  de- 
pended largely  on  political  control,  had  been  steadily  weeding 

out  of  state  and  local  governments  the  "radicals"  and  "dema-      ^g^n(,gf.^""ement   W"e   a  game    ln   whlch   the   people 
eogues"  and  "progressives"  who  opposed  them.     The  political 
corruption  which  I  had  watched  at  close  hand  in  Illinois  had 
been  operating:  efficiently  throughout  the  country  in  the  reign 

of  normalcy.     Experiences  related  to  me  by  friends  and  allies       nmi.ned    Dy    a    court    mereiy    Because    it    conmcted    w.th 
in     M™ne     New    York,     Pennsylvania,    Indiana,    Wisconsin,      pol.t.cal,   social   or   economic   theories   of   the   judges. 
Nebraska,    California,    Washington — indeed    everywhere — evi- 

denced   the   same    relentless   campaign   to   drive   out   of    public      dcnouncea  ADranam  ^ncoln  s]x  De  . 

office  any  man  who  did  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  those  who      .       ^  judic;arv>,  and  «undermfn;       ^  constitut'ion."     ^ 
pay  for   political   campaigns  have   made   investments   in   public  Q{    ch|ef   Just;ce    Marshall    shoufed    their   horro 

officials,  which  must  pay  good  dividends.  I  his  doctrine  pro- 
vides the  solid,  "business-like"  foundation  of  party  government 
which  insures  minority  control  and  preserves  us  from  the  dan- 
gers of  government  by  majority  rule. 

The  second  potent  reason  for  the  absence  of  public  support 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  came  from  the  increas- 
ing interference   of   the   courts   with   exercise   of   judgment   by      opinions  deemed  unsound  by  the  legislature  would  certainly  1 
other  public  officers.     Much  higher  judicial  barricades  to  polit-      comport  with  the  mildness  of  our  character  than  a  removal  o 
ical  progress  had  been  constructed  since  the  World  War  began. 
It  is   a   curious   fact  that   judicial   obstructionists    are   usually 
the  last  and  the  least  criticized  of  public  officials.     Yet  from 
the  founding  of  the  republic,  every  man  who  has  led  the  pro- 
cession of  American  life  has  found  it  necessary  to  smash  his 


and  the  "recall  of  decisions."  "Twin  devils  of  anarc 
shouted  the  opposition.  We  were  solemnly  told  that  the 
versal  of  a  judge-made  rule  of  public  policy  by  the  pi 
would  be  "an  appeal  from  the  umpire  to  the  bleachers" 


only    spectators! 

In   1924  the   Progressive  candidates  urged  that  a  legisli 
should    have   the    power    to    reenact    a    law    which    had 
nullified    by    a    court    merely    because    it    conflicted    with 


upon  the  candidates  of  the  "party  of  Lincoln"  denounced 
Follette  and  Wheeler,  exactly  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
denounced  Abraham  Lincoln  sixty-five  years  before,  for  "as 


such  "attacks  upon  the  courts,"  in  1912  and  1924.     Yet 
than    one   hundred   years    before,   when    his    colleague,   Ju 
Chase,  had  been  impeached,   this  same  John   Marshall,  w 
Chase  in  these  words: 

I  think  the  modern  doctrine  of  impeachment  should  yield  t 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  legislature.    A  reversal  of  those 


judge  who  has  rendered  them  unknowing  of  his  fault. 

THUS  over  a  century  before  Roosevelt  and  LaFollette  r 
t" 


their  "radical"  attacks  on  the  barb-wire  protected  b« 
"the  supreme  conservative,"  the  ablest  expounder  and  defe 
of  our  constitution,  the  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall  hirr 


.          ........  ,    ^  .L        _        „  ui  uur  constitution,  tue  great  ^niei      usnce  iviarsnan   nm 

wav  through  judicial  barriers   reared   to  preserve  the   powers  ,     ,  '          &  .  .      •> 

6!    J     ,  ..    .          ...         TUV     __i:.,-  tn  oil  na°  proposed  the     recall  of  decisions  — as  a     milder     me 

that  be  against  the  powers  that  must  be.      1  his  applies  to  all 

forms  of  leadership,  including  scientists  and  business  men.     But 
the  obstacles  to  political  advance  can  be  most  easily  reviewed. 


IN  the  light  of  this  history,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Progressives  of  my  generation  have  been  accused  of  "assaults 
upon  the  judiciary."  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
real  advance  toward  "social  justice"  in  the  United  States  that 
has  not  left  or  would  not  leave  a  vast  wreckage  of  judge-made 
law  in  its  pathway.  The  political  revolutions  of  Jefferson  and 


of  correcting  judicial  error  than  the  removal  of  the  judge 
It  is  the  height  of  fashion  for  conservative  patriots  to  a 
members    of   Congress    and    force    them    out   of   office    bee 
they  make   bad   laws.     But  anyone   who   seeks   to  criticiz( 
to    remove    a   judge    who    makes    bad    laws   will    be    call 
"dangerous  radical"  and  mav  even  be  excluded  from  cocl 
parties   in   our   "best   homes." 

The  portentous  warnings  of  eminent  counsel  often  r< 
their  reverential  attitude  with  amusing  clearness.  During 
arguments  of  the  O'Fallon  case  before  the  Interstate  Comm 


Jackson,  the  Civil  War  of  Lincoln,  the  recent  progressive  strug-      Commission,   I   had   suggested   to  the   commission   that   it 


gles  to  amend  the  constitution,  all  testify  to  the  terrible  price 
we  must  pay  to  achieve  self-government  against  the  opposition 
of  well-provisioned  minorities  entrenched  behind  judicial  barri- 
cades. 

Yet  something  of  this  price  must  be  paid  for  domestic  peace 
and  prosperity.  We  are  told  that  the  men  and  institutions  that 
conserve  power  and  wealth  are  bulwarks  against  anarchy  and 
reckless  social  experiment.  Of  course,  poor  men  are  not  all 
anarchists  or  reckless  experimenters.  They  are  more  likely  to 
be  timid  folk.  But  they  are  inclined  to  want  a  change;  and 
not  every  change  is  good.  Not  every  rebellion  is  a  birth-pang 
of  evolution. 

In  a  copy  of  his  American  Ideals,  which  Roosevelt  once 
sent  me,  he  scribbled  some  lines  suggesting  that  certain  of  the 
twenty-year-old  essays  "make  pretty  good  doctrine  in  essence 
now."  To  carry  on  some  of  this  good  doctrine  to  another  gen- 
eration, I  would  like  to  refer  to  that  chapter  on  The  Law  of 
Civilization  and  Decay,  where  Roosevelt  expresses  agreement 
with  Brooks  Adams  that  "the  progress  of  civilization  and 
centralization  has  depended  largely  upon  the  growing  masterv 
of  the  attack  over  the  defence."  Anyone  can  see  that  the  con- 
servative fortifications  must  be  carried  bv  assault  whenever 
it  is  time  to  establish  a  new  leadership  in  the  tents  of  the 
mighty.  It  should  be  equally  obvious  that  judicial  barriers 
cannot  be  left  standing  across  the  road  that  leads  up,  how- 
ever much  we  may  respect  their  former  usefulness,  or  the 
courage  or  loyalty  of  the  old  guard  that  will  not  surrender 
them.  And  so,  as  these  fortresses  have  been  rising  higher  and 
higher,  progressives  have  had  cause  to  fear  that  the  powers  of 
defense  might  he  growing  too  great  for  the  powers  of  attack 
and  that  behind  such  Chinese  walls  a  ruling  class  no  longer 


an    independent    function    of   government   to   perform;    th 
might  properly  seek   light   upon   legal   duties   and   legal   r 
in  the  decisions  of  the  courts;  but  that  it  should  not  " 
with  reverent  ears  to  every  casual  opinion"  of  a  judge 
"questions  of  public  policy,"  which  the  courts  themselves  a 
should   be  decided  Ijy  legislators   and  not  by  judges.     W 
upon  Judge   Brantley,   one   of   the   chief   counsel   for  the 
roads,  announced  that  his  only  reply  to  my  argument  wou 
to  tell  a  story  of  the  old  doorkeeper  in  the  Capitol,  who 
trying  to  keep  a   visitor   out  of   the  crowded   Supreme   C 
room,    and    who    said:    "You    better    remember    this.      If 
gets  in  contempt  of  this  court  you  ain't  got  nowhere  to  a 
to  except  to  God!" 

In  comment  upon  these  humorous  remarks,  I  would  ob 
that  respect  for  superior  intelligence  or  authority  may  ine 
a  sound  sense  of  social  discipline  ;  but  that  prostration  b 
human   beings   or   their  opinions  indicates   only   a  lack  of 
self-respect.     If   in   truth   the   only   appeal    from   the   Sup 
Court  is   to  God,   it  might  be   wise   to  provide   for   an   i 
mediary    appeal   to   the   American   people!      Instead    of   ta 
an  appeal  to  the  "God  of  Hosts"  in  1861,  it  might  have 
less   ruinous  to  have   appealed  even   from   the  Supreme  C 
to   the   bleachers!     The   judge   who   himself   has   the   cou 
to  dissent  should  expect  no  less  courage  in  those  against  w 
he  rules.     Those  who  cry  shrilly  with  Chief  Justice  Mar 
that  "an  attack  on  the  judiciary  is  in  fact  an  attack  upon 
Union,"   betrav   a   fear   of  criticism   which  is  likely  to   de 
both  the  freedom  of  a  people  and  the  wisdom  of  their  ru 

It  may  be  revealing  a  dangerous  secret  but,  in  confic 
that  very  few  will  perceive  its  significance,  I  will  ventur 
reveal  the  fact  that  no  progressive  party  in  the  United  S 
will  ever  progress  appreciably  until  its  rank  and  file  have 
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lucated  to  understand  that  the  principal  and  supreme  law- 
.akers  in  this  nation  are  the  judges.  All  "inside"  students 
t  government  and  "practical  politicians"  of  the  first  rank 
now  this.  But  among  one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  people, 
le  bulk  of  those  who  think  at  all  on  the  subject  believe  that 
icy  elect  senators  and  representatives  to  "make"  their  laws 
nd  that  the  judges  only  "interpret"  and  "enforce"  the  laws 
lat  other  people  make.  No  other  popular  conception  is  equally 
ntrue  except  the  belief  in  Zion  City,  Illinois,  that  the  world 

flat. 

When  a  gangster  in  Chicago,  or  a  politician  in  Washington, 
r  a  corporation  president  in  New  York,  wants  to  know  the 

aw,"  he  is  only  mildly  interested  in  what  may  be  written 
I  the  statutes.  His  vivid  interest  is  in  knowing  what  some 
jdge  will  do.  He  wants  his  lawyer  to  tell  him  that,  because — 
1  the  authoritative  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes — "The 
rophecies  of  what  the  courts  will  do  in  fact,  and  nothing  more 
retentious,  are  what  I  mean  by  the  law." 

As  a  young  man  I  listened  with  deep  respect  to  the  teaching 
:  the  eminent  John  Chipman  Gray  of  Harvard.  But  it  was 
ears  later  before  I  got  understanding  of  his  wisdom  and 
ppreciated  the  scientific  accuracy  of  his  definition  of  "the  law": 

The  true  view,  as  I  submit,  is  that  the  law  is  what  the  judges 
eclare;  that  statutes,  precedents,  the  opinions  of  learned  experts, 
astoms,  and  morality  are  the  sources  of  the  law;  that  back  of 

•erything  lie  the  opinions  of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  community; 
ho  have  the  power  to  close  any  of  these  sources;  but  that  as 
ng  as  they  do  not  interfere,  the  judges,  in  establishing  law, 
ave  recourse  to  these  sources. 

There,  written  in  scholarly  language,  is  the  dangerous  secret 

hich  is  well  known  to  legal  scientists  but  seldom  revealed  by 
iwyers  or  politicians — principally  because  they  don't  know  it: 
The  law  is  what  the  judges  declare.  Back  of  everything  lie 
\t  opinions  of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  community."  For 
wenty-five  years  we  progressives  babbled  about  "invisible  gov- 
rnment"  and  occasionally  bleated  about  "judicial  usurpation." 
ileamvhile  our  law  was  being  visibly  prepared  in  the  noisy, 
ock-sure  opinions  of  our  "ruling  spirits."  These  opinions 
•ere  then  being  made  into  law,  not  by  "judicial  usurpation," 
ut  by  judges  doing  exactly  what  they  were  elected  or  ap- 
ointed  to  do. 

f^HE    dominating    political    issues    of    the    future    are    most 
I  likely  to  arise  between  the  wage-earners,  the  users  of  the 
ealth    of   America,    and    the    owners,    the    managers    of   vast 
roperties.     The  "ruling  spirits"  that  make  the  law,  the  organ- 
s    and   controllers    of   property   rights,   whose   protection   is 
le  chief   function   of  the  courts,   may  learn   to   seek  scientific' 
uidance   in   shaping  public   policy,   so   that  general   instead   of 
iccial   interests   may   be    advanced.     Thus   they   may   "secur- 
le   blessings   of   liberty"    for   more    people    and    "promote   the 
eneral   welfare."     In   this   way   they  may   actually   "preserve 
rotect  and  defend  the. Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
On    the   other   hand,   our   "ruling   spirits"   may   continue   to 
eek   in   very   human    fashion   to   increase    their   mastery   over 
lose  who  are  "just  folks" — increasing  the  current  deluge   of 
ropaganda    about    "service,"    as    a    frothy    substitute    for    a 
;reater  output  of  solid  "service."     They  may  continue  to  pro- 
"de  more  circuses   and  increase   the  price   of  bread.     In   this 
rent  there  must  come   a  time  when   the   organizers   of   those 
ho  use  things   and  the  organizers  of  those  who  own  things 
ill  clash  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  rule  the  minds  of  a  people 
ho  have  known  and  loved  liberty.     In  that  dav  many  worried 
intellectuals"   may   find  themselves   repeating  the  lines   of  the 
srplexed  Oscar  Wilde  in  his  Sonnet  to  Liberty: 
Not  that  I  love  thy  children,  whose  dull  eyes 
See  nothing  save  their  own  unlovely  woe, 
Whose  minds  know  nothing,  nothing  care  to  know. — 
But  that  the  roar  of  thy  Democracies, 
Thv  reigns  of  Terror,  thy  great  Anarchies, 
Mirror  my  wildest  passions  like  the  sea 

And  give  my  rage  a  brother !     Liberty! 

For  this  sake  only  do  thy  dissonant  cries 
Delight  my  discreet  soul,  else  might  all  kings 
By  bloody  knout  or  treacherous  cannonades 
Rob   nations  of   their   rights  inviolate 
And  I  remain  unmoved — and  yet,  and  yet, 
These  Christs  that  die  upon  the  barricades, 
God  knows  it  I  am  with  them,  in  some  things. 


•  Vacation  Tours  • 
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8  Days  -     $102  up 


Including  all  expenses.  Transportation,  hotels  and  side 
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as   an  important  collective   contribution  to  our  new  literature 
of  adult  education. 

Some  recent  personal  experiences  as  a  somewhat  blind  guide 
of  the  blind  in  this  field  of  study,  make  the  reviewer  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  pioneer  work  accomplished  by  these 
scholars.  If,  as  many  adult  educational  reports  seem  to  sig- 
nalize, there  is  a  considerable  growth  of  popular  interest  in 
art  and  in  aesthetics  generally,  these  books  will  fulfill  a  most 
useful  function.  BRUNO  LASKER 

Common  Sense  on  the  Pacific 

ORIENTAL  EXCLUSION:  The  Effect  of  American  Immigration  Laws, 
Regulations,  and  judicial  decisions  upon  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  on 
the  American  Pacific  Coast,  by  R.  D.  McKenzie.  Ph.D.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  200  pages.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

RESIDENT  ORIENTALS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  PACIFIC  COAST: 
Their  Legal  and  Economic  Status,  by  Eliot  Grinnell  Mears.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  545  pages.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

T"1  HESE  two  studies,  one  by  a  professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
1  University  of  Washington;  the  other  by  a  professor  of 
Geography  and  International  Trade  at  Stanford  University, 
afford  just  the  needed  kind  of  cool,  objective  information  about 
a  subject  too  long  bedevilled  by  racial  prejudice,  political 
ballyhoo  and  wide-spread  mental  fog.  Dr.  Mears's  book  is 
indeed  an  encyclopedia  of  the  question  as  it  affects  the  Pacific 
Coast;  though  Dr.  McKenzie's  also  takes  place  among  the 
indispensable  sources. 

The  truth  is,  and  both  these  books  are  evidence  of  it,  that 
a  new  mental  attitude  has  supervened.  The  influx  of  Mexican 
labor  into  the  Far  West,  with  a  relatively  low  standard  of 
living,  has  pushed  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  "peril"  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  into  the  far  background — whither  it  was  going 
anyway.  And  the  whole  business  is  merging  into  the  world- 
wide problem  of  immigration  control — a  very  tangled  and 
baffling  problem  it  is.  Nearly  all  modern  governments  are 
wrestling  with  it. 

The  outstanding  factor,  plain  in  both  of  these  books,  is  the 
irritating  effect  upon  both  Japanese  and  Chinese,  of  the  racial 
contempt  displayed  in  most  of  our  own  legislation.  The  fact 
that  both  are  under  the  aegis  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations attests  the  good  spirit  in  which  the  studies  have  been 
carried  on,  and  their  obvious  intent  to  throw  light  rather  than 
to  engender  heat.  Both  conspire  to  exorcise  the  "Yellow  Peril" 
bugaboo,  and  show  the  economic  and  social  factors  affecting 
the  oriental  peoples  in  the  United  States.  Both  are  of  extra- 
ordinary value  for  anyone  who  would  understand  the  nature 
of  the  present-day  problem  and  the  attitudes  tending  both  to 
embitter  and  to  mollify.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

Peace  in  War 

QUAKERS  IN  ACTION,  by  Lester  M.  Jones,  Ph.D.  Macmillan.  226  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  SCHOLARLY,  short  and  remarkably  full  account  of 
£\  Quaker  War  Relief  throughout  Europe  from  the  Amer- 
ican entry  until  1928.  The  Friends'  work  would  be  only  slightly 
more  important  than  similar  palliatives  had  it  been  no  more 
than  war  relief,  more  efficiently  done  than  that  of  other  or- 
ganizations. Quaker  traditions  against  war  resulting  from 
a  realization  of  the  spiritual  power  in  constructive  social  works 
formed  the  dynamic  which  led  this  small  organization  into 
devastated  France,  "enemy"  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bolshevist 
Russia.  In  Germany  "boys  and  girls  six  years  old  with  leg 
bones  that  I  could  bend,  soft  skulls,  shrivelled  bodies,  queer 
inelastic  skin  ....;"  no  soap,  milk,  eggs;  rare  children's 
diseases  (war  by  blockade)  ;  eight  thousand  centers  established 
feeding  over  a  million  children  a  day.  Vienna:  60  per  cent  of 
children  with  severe  rickets.  A  three  year  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  throughout  Austria.  In  Poland:  3,000,000  refugees; 
the  Quakers  endeavored  to  "secure  the  attention  of  the  (Polish) 
government  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation"  that  spotted  typhus 
had  increased  700  per  cent  in  three  years.  Russia:  blockade, 
lack  of  rain,  famine. 

While   the    rest   of   humanity   hated    and    tortured,    did    the 


Friendly  message  of  practical  help  and  kindliness  sink  in?B 
France,  a  little;  in  Germany  and  Austria  throughout  the  I 
tion;  in  Poland  not  at  all;  in  Russia  in  certain  localities.  T| 
Quakers  everywhere  commanded  the  respect  of  authoriB 
The  Red  Cross,  though  capitulating  to  the  military,  turned  ol 
large  sums  to  them,  while  in  Russia  the  Government  trufl 
them  at  the  time  it  suspected  all  other  relief  organizations  I 
camouflaging  spies. 

There  are  photographs  of  the  work  which  are  in  no  waw 
graphic  as  the  story.  They  could  have  been  snapped  of  I 
insignificant  relief  work  and  bespeak  the  Quaker  ignoral 
of  the  profound  truths  attainable  through  the  emotional  vafl 
of  the  arts.  D.  OWEN  STEPHEN! 


THE  SCATTERED  SKULLS 
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Eskimos  for  the  sake  of  a  religious  principle.   The  novel  spr.- 
into   popularity   and   sold   more   than    100,000   copies.     He 
promised   to   send   me   one   when   he   gets   to   Russia.     But 
fortunately,  or  fortunately,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  read  it  fo 
is   written   in   Russian.     Later   it   was   proscribed,   placed   uj 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Soviet  along  with  the  rest 
his    works.     But   later    the    authorities    said,    "Well,    after 
Grandpa  Bogoras  is  old  and   there  is  no  harm  in  him,"  so 
was   restored   to   favor   and  the   surveillance  was   discontinu 
Besides,  he  was  very   useful   and  became   a  leader  in  the  n 
educational  circles. 

But  the  thing  which  touched  me  most  deeply  was  what 
said  about  religion. 

"You  see,"  he  pointed  out  naively,  "I  cannot  be  a  religioi 
because  I  am  not  intolerant.  A  strong  religion  requires  th 
things:  a  myth — that  is  a  group  of  stories  or  traditions- 
ceremonial,  and  intolerance.  So  you  see  how  it  is  with  i 
I  am  not  intolerant." 

He  told  me  something  of  the  religious  situation  in  Rus 
today.  "My  school,"  he  said,  "is  housed  in  an  old  monastf 
In  another  part  of  it  the  monks  still  carry  on.  It  make; 
curious  mixture.  Recently  on  a  great  public  holiday  there  w 
exhibited  by  rival  parties  electric  signs  which  looked  a  gi 
deal  alike.  One  showed  a  great  Greek  X  as  its  symbol 
indicate  that  this  was  the  tenth  year  of  the  Communist  regii 
The  other  utilized  the  same  symbol  as  the  sign  of  th 
Christian  faith." 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  cult  of  Lenin?" 

"Oh,  yes.    There  are  virtues  about  it  too.    The  people  m 
have   something   to  worship.     Most   of   the   reliquaries   of 
times  were  empty  or   contained  nothing  but   rubbish,   but 
box  at  Leningrad  really  contains  the  great  leader's  body." 

However  much  of  a  materialist  he  may  have  been  when 
discussed  religion  through  the  length  of  the  sub-Arctic  ni 
he  has  certainly  become  a  first-class  idealist.  His  interest 
the  poverty-striken  peoples  of  the  north  was  more  than  mer 
ethnological.  He  lived  with  them  and  learned  to  know  th 
as  no  other  white  man  has  ever  done.  Appropriations  fr 
the  Soviet  government  have  finally  made  it  possible  for  1 
to  carry  modern  education  and  hygiene,  more  successful  w 
of  living  and  of  caring  for  their  herds  to  these  far,  scatte 
tribes.  He  has  even  been  able  to  bring  several  hundred 
their  most  promising  young  leaders  to  Leningrad,  for  cont 
with  modern  civilization  and  for  intensive  training  in  sen 
to  their  own  people.  The  young  Russian  men  and  won 
he  sends  forth  to  Arctic  hardships  as  teachers,  ethnograph 
and  government  agents,  Dr.  Bogoras  calls  his  "missionarif 

Grandpa   Bogoras    and    I   have   grown   much   alike    throi 
the  years.     He  has   a  philosophy  based   on  values,  he  has 
ideals  and  a  genuine  service  program.    But  blind  determini 
and  moralizings  about  "the  bludgeonings  of  chance"  leave 
heart  of  the  idealist  lonely  and  unsatisfied.    I  tried  to  tell  1 
so  once  more  in  the  last  letter  I  wrote  him.    He  sent  me 
affectionate  note  in  which  he  said  good-bye  again  for  anotl 
quarter   of   a  century. 

P.  S.  I  sent  the  skulls,  securely  boxed,  to  the  Ameri' 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Yes,  I  know  I  have  not  s 
anything  about  the  reindeer  with  the  broken  leg,  but  that 
really  another  story. 
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imily,  but  today  the  control  of  food  supplies,  through  the  power 
f  demand  by  cities,  has  so  far  altered  the  situation  that  even 
ie  family  of  small  means  in  the  city  may  supply  its  nutritional 
eeds  more  reliably  throughout  the  seasons  and  often  at  less 
tpense  than  can  the  dweller  on  farm  or  in  rural  village./-The 
.'.  reater  buying  power  of  the  city  permits  a  degree  of  'super- 
ision  over  the  sanitary  safety  of  foods  quite  impossible  for 
rattered  rural  households.  If  there  is  advantage  in  food  sup- 
lies  today,  it  probably  lies  with  the  city  dweller,  particularly 
uring  the  winter  season,  but  certainly  unfavorable  distinctions 
re  fast  breaking  down.  However,  in  regard  to  fluid  milk  and 
resh  milk  products,  the  greater  hazard  of  the  distant  city  con- 
umer  has  demanded  a  degree  of  protection  which  has  so  far 
ot  been  equally  available  in  farm  and  village.  A  secondary 
esult  of  the  higher  and  more  uniform  standards  of  safety  of 
le  milk  in  cities  is  the  increase  of  the  per  capita  consumption 
f  it  by  city  residents.  The  more  reliable  the  city  milk  supply 
le  more  does  it  enter  into  the  dietaries  of  the  people,  and  the 
ty  dweller  is  approaching  an  optimum  use  of  milk,  with 
esultant  benefits  to  his  health  and  economy  for  his  pocketbook. 

N  the  use  of  artificial  light  the  dweller  in  towns  submits  to 
w  conditions  to  which  the  human  eye  is  not  fully  adapted  at  work 
id  in  his  pleasures,  which  the  rural  resident  does  not  have 
o  suffer.  We  have  no  information  at  present  beyond  the  gen- 
ral  impression  that  the  artificial  conditions  of  lighting  which 
revail  indoors,  in  transit,  in  factory  and  office,  in  kitchen, 

,        i      •         u         ,       .1  j      l    u  I     ninea  tne   European  iaea  ot    Dinmng 

ursery  and  school,  in  church,  theater  and  club  constitute  .  ,  books  in  paper  with  thc  economies  ,,f  Rea]]v  the  only  way  you  can  ap. 
llysiological  handicap  to  the  function  of  vision,  even  if  no  !  the  American  book  club  plan  it  is  preciate  how  fine  these  books  are  is 
ther  harmful  effect  can  be  determined  j  ^tshinVfow  XL^*  "  *" 

On  the  other  hand,  cities  are  favored  beyond  their  country 

eiehbors  in  freedom  from  disease-bearing  insects,  such  as  the       Every  month  the  distinguished  Board 
y  and  mosquito.     The   urban  malaria  death-rate   in   1920  in  i    °£  Editors  pictured  below  will  selec 
ie    United    States    was   0.9    per    100,000   population    and    the 
ural  was  5.9. 

Certainly  with  the  communicable  diseases,  and  especially 
lose  transmitted  by  discharges  through  the  nose  and  throat,  a 
lief  determining  factor  is  the  frequence  and  intimacy  of  per- 
onal  contact,  especially  if  this  is  uncontrollable,  as  in  the 
tores,  conveyances,  public  streets,  eating  places,  and  industries 
f  many  cities.  From  the  experience  of  this  country  it  would 
ppear  that  the  acute  communicable  diseases  of  childhood  are 
cquired  earlier  in  life  in  cities,  that  they  cause  a  higher  death- 
ate  for  this  very  reason  among  children  and  that  adult  city 
x>pulations  are  more  generally  immune  to  measles,  mumps, 
iphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  than  are  country  people  of  the  same 
iges.  In  other  words,  there  are  some  compensations  in  the 
orm  of  immunity  for  the  higher  urban  death-rates  from  these 
iseases.  In  spite  of  our  inadequate  reporting  of  the  venereal 
iseases  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  certification  of  deaths  from 
lese  causes,  all  the  experience  with  both  white  and  colored 
opulations  in  this  country  tends  to  show  their  much  wider 
revalence  and  higher  mortality  in  cities  than  in  rural  regions. 
ome  of  the  difference  may  be  due  to  the  greater  proportion 
f  persons  of  the  earlier  decades  of  life  in  the  cities. 

All  differences  in  the  mortality  and  morbidity  of  city  and 
liral  populations  cannot  be  explained  on  the  bases  of  risks  of 
nfection,  nor  yet  by  differences  in  the  factors  of  physical 
nvironment.  The  marked  and  consistently  higher  death-rates 
rom  diabetes  and  appendicitis  in  cities  are  in  all  probability 
elated  to  the  manner  of  life,  with  too  much  food  and  the 
ecreasing  necessity  for  bodily  exertion  in  the  ordinary  conduct 
f  life  as  the  major  causes.  While  there  is  an  obvious  tend- 
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Rockwell  Kent,  internationally  fam- 
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able type  pages  were  designed  by 
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to  see  for  yourself.  So  we  have 
taken  a  famous  novel,  printed  it  as 
the  Paper  Books  will  be  printed,  and 
we  will  send  it  to  you  —  free. 

Send  us  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page.  By  return  mail  we  will 
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Wilder. 
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jncy  towards  a  similarity  in  the  physical  equipment  of  life  and 
abor  of  the  country  and  city  households,  there  remains  the 
undamental  difference  between  the  closed  places  of  work  and 
lie  nature  of  work,  under  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions 
n  cities,  and  the  outdoor  occupations  of  the  rural  family  which 
( more  nearly  approach  a  favorable  biological  opportunity  for 
oth  survival  and  development. 

There  is  no  mass  of  information  upon  the  relative  frequency 
f  mental  and  nervous  diseases  among  city  and  rural  popula- 
ions  except  for  conditions  (Continued  on  page  507) 
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AMERICAN  GENETIC  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. —  306  Victor  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  "To  promote  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  concerning  Heredity".  Publishes 
monthly  Journal  of  Heredity,  which  gives 
announcements  and  discussions  of  recent  dis- 
coveries regarding  heredity — with  ample  illus- 
trations. Membership  composed  of  research 
geneticists  and  leaders  in  many  fields,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  etc.  The 
Association  is  anxious  to  learn  of  cases  of 
identical  twins  reared  apart,  which  give 
unique  opportunities  to  study  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  environment.  Membership  dues  $3.00 
per  year. — Sample  copy  of  Journal  of  Heredi- 
ty and  circular  illustrating  heritable  charac- 
ters sent  on  request. 


ART   EXTENSION   SpCIETY,    INC.— 

s  Sue  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York 
Zity.  Purpose, — to  extend  the  interest  in, 
ind  appreciation  of,  the  Fine  Arts,  especially 
>y  means  of  prints,  lantern  slides,  traveling 
exhibitions,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 

OPERATION — 409  Palmer  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
G».;  Will  W.  Alexander.  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  condi- 
tions through  conference,  cooperation,  and 
popular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  citv  eroups  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Her- 
man Thomas,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


THE        NATIONAL        CONSUMERS' 

LEAGUE  is  an  educational  movement  founded 
in  May,  1899,  to  awaken  consumers'  interest 
in  their  responsibility  for  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  made  and  distributed.  The 
joint  candy  white  list  is  the  most  recent  de- 
velopment. Dr.  John  R.  Commons,  president; 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary;  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF  WAR  — 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, 532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.  Aims  to  stimulate  the 
movement  against  war  and  to  increase 
the  coordination  of  peace  forces.  It 
stands  for  progressive  world  organiza- 
tion, worldwide  reduction  of  armaments 
by  international  agreement  to  police 
status,  and  worldwide  education  for 
peace.  Subscription  to  "News  Bulle- 
tin", 50  cts.  a  year.  List  of  publications 
free. 


NATIONAL     WOMEN'S     TRADE 
UNION     LEAGUE     OF     AMERICA— 

Mrs.     Raymond     Robins,     honorary     president 
Miss     Rose     Schneiderman,     president;      Miss 
Elisabeth    Christman,    secretary-treasurer;    31 
Seuth  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for   self-government  in   the   work   shop  through 
trade    union    organization;    and    for   the    enacl 
ment    of    industrial    legislation.      Official    publi- 
cation,  Life  and   Labor   Bulletin.     Information 
given. 


THE  WORLD'S  SMALLEST 
(Continued  from  page  489) 


after  the  public  was  excluded.  And  the  courteous  owner,  with 
a  show  in  late,  hurrying  here  and  there  to  keep  things  moving, 
short-handed,  working  himself,  but  still  finding  a  moment  how 
and  then  to  chat  about  mutual  friends  and  the  hills  of  West- 
chester  County  and  a  circus's  trouble  when  playing  near  New 
York.  Which  reminds  me  that  the  WORLD'S  SMALLEST 
never  has  to  get  the  twenty  or  thirty  odd  licenses  necessary 
for  a  show  to  play  near  New  York  City,  and  this  again  brings 
back— but  this  is  a  story  of  the  WORLD'S  SMALLEST. 

There's  a  band  wagon  on  the  Robbins  Brothers  Circus  that 
sooner  or  later  will  have  a  counterpart  on  the  Greatest  Little 
Show.  The  photos  are  coming  soon.  That  band  wagon  is 
famous  in  the  circus  world.  Perhaps  the  WORLD'S  SMALL- 
EST, in  a  way,  will  sometime  be  a  visual  history  of  circuses. 
Maybe,  too,  the  little  show  will  have  an  auto-show  just  like 
Robbins  Brothers — but,  well  it  takes  time. 

Why,  I  almost  forgot  something — did  you  notice  the  eques- 
trian director  in  the  big  top — that  immaculate  figure  in  white 
riding  breeches,  black  riding  boots,  dress  coat,  and  tall  hat? 
Well,  the  WORLD'S  SMALLEST  shares  Fred  Bradna  with 
the  Big  One. 

See  those  workmen  snoozing  under  the  wagons? 

Here's  the  horse  tents.  Fine  horses,  eh?  See  the  blacksmith 
shop — anvils,  everything,  even  a  special  wagon  with  tent  at- 
tached. 

We  might  wander  over  by  the  cook-house.  Food  smell  good? 
It  is  good.  See  the  refrigerator  wagon,  with  the  milk  and 
butter  and  everything  in  it?  How  would  you  like  to  come  in 
and  have  a  meal?  Good  food,  but  of  course  I  can't  offer  you 
buffalo  meat  like  those  "feeds"  they  give  once  in  a  while  on 
101.  And  the  Miller  Brothers  are  great  hosts. 

There's  the  doctor's  tent  over  there.  Sure,  they  carry  a 
doctor.  Keep  him  busy,  too.  He's  a  very  important  executive 
and  that  is  why  certain  shows  have  such  an  easy  time  now 
with  the  public  health  officials.  The  fact  is,  circus  doctors  are 
great  cooperators  with  health  officers — it  pays.  Why,  101 
invited  local  health  officers  to  visit  the  show  and  see  just  what 
was  being  done,  and  the  inspection  was  well  worth  while. 

We  might  wander  over  to  the  train.  How  do  you  like  the 
owner's  private  car,  with  observation  platform  and  everything? 
There's  the  diner  or  privilege  car.  Sleepers?  Yes.  And  the 


flats,  of  course,  some  partly  loaded  and  the  runs  all  ready 
the  rest  of  the  show  when  the  night  performance  is  over. 

It's  getting  late.     Do  you  want  to  look  over  the  freaks 
fore  we  go?     Yes,  those  wagon   fronts   are  copies  of  wag 
on  the  Big  One.     Other  circuses  use  canvas  banners  to  disp 
the  wonders  inside — take  less  room,  some  say  it's  more  circu 
but  the  WORLD'S  SMALLEST  likes  the  wagons.     See 
freaks  on  the  ballyhoo  platform.     There's  a  band  all  ready 
strike   up.     They're  getting  ready   to   start  things   going, 
right.     The  band  plays   a  couple  of  tunes.     The  orator  te 
of  the  wonders   inside,   or   if  you   happen   to   be   visiting    l 
Doc.  Oyler  will  first  give  you   a  philosophical   address  on 
American  Indian  and  by  devious  means  entice  the  quarter  fr 
your  pocket.     At   any   rate,   they've   got  your   quarter.     W 
is  the  WORLD'S   SMALLEST  going  to  show  you   for 
fourth  of   a  dollar?     Plenty. 

A  Negro  minstrel  show — singers,  dancers,  and  a  jazz  ba 
And  now  ladees  and  gentulmen  we  will  go  from  platform 
platform  seeing  Eko   and   Iko,   the  Ambassadors   from   Ma? 
Clicko,  the  Bushman,  will  talk  for  you  his  native  language. 

Over  in  the   menagerie   tent,   Emir,   that  most   beautiful 
all   tigers,  lifts   his   voice    and   it   sounds    like    "All    alone, 
alone."     Which  reminds  us  that  it  is  time  to  go  home.     1 
the  patient  wife  probably  has   dinner   ready  and   is   all   aloi 
till  the  wanderer  around  the  white  tops  returns  to  tell  of  ti 
newest   things   in    Spangleland. 

The  Circus  Fans?     I  forgot  I  was  to  mention  them  aga 
I   tell   you,   come   around   to   Sardi's   in   New   York   City 
Thursday  noon.    We're  just  a  group  who  can't  keep  our  mir 
off  the  circus.     You'll  find  some  of  Commander  Byrd's  ex 
utives,  a  banker  or  two,  authors,  publicity  men,  a  famous  I 
terateur   of   the   tented   world,    a   mariner   who   specializes 
mid-ocean  rescues  and  who  bears  the  honorary  title  of  "Sk 
per"  in  the  Barnum  Top  (just  at  the  litterateur  is  known 
"Second  Story  Man,"  the  banker  as  "Payoff,"  a  famous  con 
dian  who  can't  imitate  four  Hawaiians  and  tells  why  is  "Bai 
er,"  a  publicity  man  is  "Equestrian  Director,"  the  present  z 
thor  is  "Medical  Director,"  etc.),  and  usually  a  circus  man 
two.     There's  an  ex-joey,  now  a  radio  star,  who  has  the 
living  calliope  on  the  air,  who  is  going  to  be  "producing  clowi 
or    something.      Just    a    crowd    to    talk    circus.      Joiners    i 
welcome,    circus    lovers    received    with    open    arms.     Out 
Chicago  you'll  find  them  at  the  College  Inn. 

Well,    that's    the    story   of    the   WORLD'S    SMALLES 
Unique — perhaps.  Oh  well,  if  you're  interested,  it  may  be  se 
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^Continued  from  page  505)  serious  enough  to  require  care  in 
Kate  hospitals  for  mental  disorders.  While  to  persons  of  sensi- 
tive and  intellectual  type,  living  in  the  great  city,  the  hurly- 
Lrly,  racket,  turmoil  and  press  of  persons,  combine  to  cause  a 
ft  of  spiritual  fatigue  or  social  nausea,  probably  the  great 
lass  of  people  are  happier  in  a  crowd.  If  noise  and  confusion 
fere  causes  of  disease,  boiler-makers,  pneumatic  drill  oper- 
jtors,  traffic  police  and  motor  truck-drivers  should  provide  us 
:-ith  abundance  of  clinical  material,  and  the  rate  of  mental 
nd  nervous  disease  would  mount  rapidly  as  we  enter  the  homes 
In  metropolitan  thoroughfares  where  underground,  surface  and 
levated  traffic  vie  with  each  other  in  one  great  competitive 
;iferno  of  noise  and  smell. 

With  the  exception  of  those  mental  diseases  which  follow 
Icoholism  and  syphilitic  infection,  which  are  generally  more 
requent  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  there  is  no  evidence 
i  the  admissions  to  state  mental  disease  hospitals  that  the  city 
tiers  a  worse  environment  than  the  country.  In  fact,  quite 
le  reverse  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  reports  of  sev- 
ral  of  our  states.  Loneliness,  lack  of  recreation,  the  drudgery 
f  farm  and  housework,  the  monotony  of  life  unrelieved  by 
isitors  or  visits,  all  have  in  the  past  combined  to  create  dis- 
rders  of  personality,  and  eccentricities  of  character  which  lead 
j  such  extremes  of  conduct  as  to  call  for  medical  protection 
nd  guidance  among  farmers'  families. 

Apparently  we  still  pay,  and  pay  heavily,  in  terms  of  loss 
f  life  for  our  inclination  or  rather  determination  to  live  in 
icreasing  numbers  in  cities,  though  for  at  least  fifty  years  we 
ave  been  reducing  the  discrepancy  between  rural  and  urban 
eath-rates.  Whether  we  shall  ourselves  be  so  modified  or 
dapted  that  we  can  tolerate  or  survive,  on  equal  terms  -with 
ur  country  cousins,  the  conditions  now  inherent  in  city  environ- 
lent,  or  whether  we  shall  so  alter  and  command  the  contacts 
nd  physical  setting  of  our  urban  life  that  these  no  longer  con- 
titutc  a  handicap,  only  the  future  can  tell. 

At  present  the  city  dweller  is  in  the  majority.  He  will  com- 
land  and  perhaps  in  the  future  he  will  dominate  as  fanatically 
5  the  farmer  often  has  ruled  in  the  past.  Yet  after  he  has 
earned  to  bend  material  things  to  his  wishes  with  entire  safety 
,nd  to  accommodate  his  body  and  life  to  the  pressing  throngs 
bout  him  in  street  and  store  and  factory,  probably  he  still 
[  need  to  make  and  keep  contact  with  the  elements,  a  rela- 
ion  which  no  amount  of  association  with  men  can  replace.  He 
nil  always  require  the  sweetening  influence  of  the  uncontrol- 
able  sun  and  wind  and  rain  which  he  has  been  at  such  pains 
0  ward  off  in  his  life  of  brick  and  pavement. 


VACATION  means  nothing 


A  CELEBRATED  TRIAL 
(Continued  from  page  491) 


iew,  he  and  Mr.  Thompson  were  not  far  apart  in  their 
espective  interpretations  of  the  Katzmann  cross-examination 
f  Sacco.  Mr.  Thompson  held  that  by  emphasizing  so  "bitter- 
f,"  so  "cruelly,"  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  anarchists 
nd  draft-evaders  in  war  time,  Mr.  Katzmann  aroused  patriotic 
ntagonism  to  them  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  thus  blanketing 
be  proof  that  they  had  "some  good  reason  for  their  false- 
,oods." 


tO  MRS. 


S"E  never  had  a  vacation.  She 
never  expects  to  have  one. 
To  have  things  a  bit  easier,  to  have  less  drudgery  day  after 
day  —  that's  as  near  a  vacation  as  she'll  ever  get.  Show  her, 
then,  how  to  lighten  her  day-by-clay  tasks,  and  you'll  be 
doing  something  for  her  she  can  quickly  understand. 

You  can  do  this  by  telling  Mrs.  Dabrowski  about 
Fels-Naptha.  Fels-Naplha  will  bring  her  extra  help  for 
every  soap-and-water  task  —  the  extra  help  of  two  cleaners 
instead  of  one.  Good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naplhu, 
working  together  to  loosen  the  most  stubborn  kind  of  dirt 
and  wash  it  away  without  hard  rubbing.  Mrs.  Dabrowski 
will  appreciate  Fels-Naptha's  extra  help  particularly  when 
she  finds  that  it  works  well  in  cool  water  as  well  as  hot 
or  boiling. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

O1929,  Fris&Co. 

THE   GOLDEN   BAR   WITH   THE   CLEAN   NAPTHA   ODOR 


i»  Alibis.  The  distinctly  new  contribution  to  the  history 
I  the  case  concerns  President  Lowell's  handling  of  the  alibi 
estimony  for  Sacco  offered  by  Messrs.  Bosco  and  Guadagni. 
Pages  5256a-5256g,  vol.  5.)  When  the  editors  of  the  record, 
Messrs.  Flexner  and  Burlingham  of  New  York,  scrutinized 
be  minutes  of  the  Lowell  committee  they  discovered  a  serious 
mission  from  the  stenographer's  notes  due  to  Mr.  Lowell's 
nstruction  to  the  stenographer  "not  to  take  colloquies."  This 
mission  concerned  Sacco 's  alibi  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in 
loston  on  the  day  of  the  South  Braintree  murders. 
Mr.  Lowell  tried  to  break  down  the  testimony  of  Bosco 
ind  Guadagni  that  they  had  met  Sacco  at  Boni's  restaurant 
n  Boston  on  that  day,  about  noon,  by  a  private  inquiry  of  his 
wn.  Mr.  Lowell  got  confused  because  there  were  two  dinners 
o  Editor  Williams  of  The  Boston  Transcript  given  by  the 
talian  "colony."  (Continued  on  page  509) 

(In   answering   advertisements   please  mention   THE   SURVEY) 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a.  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it   will  be   lent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


EAST-WEST  MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Oriental 
subjects.  Many  famous  writers  of  East  and  West.  Articles  on 
Ihe  non-sectarian  spiritual  message  of  India,  and  the  three-fold 
development  of  man's  body,  mind  and  soul.  Practical  metaphysics 
and  psychology  simply  presented. 

A  free  sample   copy  of   EAST-WEST   will    be    mailed 
if     10c     is     sent     to     cover     postage     and     handling 


" 


YOGODA" 


a  70-page  descriptive  booklet  outlining  the  system  and  practical 
technique  for  physical  development,  health,  concentration  and 
spiritual  growth,  taught  by  Swami  Yogananda  of  India,  and 
endorsed  by  Amelia  Galli-Curci,  Luther  Burbank,  Vladimir 
Rosing,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American  students. 


Send    10c   for    descriptive   booklet    "Yogoda" 

EAST-WEST,  Dept.  F 

3880   SAN    RAFAEL   AVE.,    LOS   ANGELES,    CALIF. 


Have  your  summer  activities 
photographed  by 

PAUL  PARKER,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROLLEAGUE, 
INC. — Mrs.  F.  Roberston  Jones,  President, 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover.  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine. 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,    INC. Promotes     the     cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organization.  Pres.,  Harvey  Fletcher,  Ph.D., 
New  York  City;  Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright, 
1601— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,  INC.— President,  M.  C.  Migel. 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC.—  16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

ASSOCIATION    OF   VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED- Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

112  East  19th  Street,  Room  1101,  New 
York.  Community  organization  and  clearing- 
house for  education  and  citizenship  among 
the  foreign-born.  Publishes  bulletins  and 
serves  as  counselling  agency.  Chairman, 
John  H.  Finley;  Treasurer,  William  H. 
Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert  T.  Hill. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS— 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence   E.   Quinlan,   Executive    Secretary. 
Religious      Work       for      Indian      Schools, 

Helen  M.   Brickman,  Director. 
Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 
Womens       interdenominational       groups  — 
state  and  local — are  promoted. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.    Johnson,     Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS  AID  SOCIETIES — 35  West  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
vice  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis. 
Associate  Secretaries ;  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W.  W.  A.'s  on  be- 
half of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation ;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME 
AND      WELFARE      ASSOCIATION 

is  a  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  chil- 
dren's home  finding  organizations.  C.  V. 
Williams,  Sec.,  203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

(In  answering   advertisements   please   mention   THE 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FCI 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Willil 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Chan 
P.  Emerson,  president:  Dr.  Frankwood  I 

Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence , 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant ;  Clifford  I 
Beers,  secretary ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  Nl 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiel 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindl 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  i\ 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behav:! 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  se* 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $33 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  montlj 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VISIJ 
ING  TEACHERS — 8  West  40th  ! 
New  York.  H.  W.  Nudd,  Chairman;  J;j 
F.  Culbert,  Sec'y.  Maintains  field  staff 
advisory  service.  Recommends  Candida 
for  positions  and  awards  fellowships. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCI> 

WORK Porter    R.    Lee,    president.    K 

York,  N.  Y.;   Howard  R.   Knight,  sec'y,   : 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Confere 
is   an    organization   to    discuss   the   princij 
of    humanitarian    effort    and    to    increase 
efficiency    of    social    service    agencies.       E 
year    it    holds    an    annual    meeting,    publis 
in    permanent    form    the    Proceedings    of 
meeting,     and     issues     a    quarterly     Bulle 
The    fifty-seventh    annual    convention    of 
Conference  will  be  held  in  the  Spring  of  19 
Proceedings    are    sent    free    of    charge   to 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
of   five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PAREN 
AND  TEACHERS —  Mrs.  S.M.N.M* 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Execul 
Secretary,  1 20 1  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  1 
Washington,  D.  C  To  develop  cooperat 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  inforr 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  higt 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL     HEALTH     CIRCLE    F( 

COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.-370  Seve 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theod 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  I 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Bo< 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Execul 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    supj  I 

for    health    work    among    colored    pep 
To    create    and    stimulate   health   conscic 
ness    and    responsibility    among    the 
ored  people  in  their  own  health  proble 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and   place  yoi 
colored    women    in    public    health    woi 
Work      supported      by      membership      ; 
voluntary    contributions. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  TI 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Lewis    H.    Cards,    Managing    Director;    1* 
Winifred    Hathaway,    Associate    Director; 
Franklin     Royer,     M.D.,     Medical     Direct 
Eleanor    P.    Brown,    Secretary,    370    Seve 
Avenue,    New     York.     Studies    scientific 
vances  in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowle 
and   disseminates   practical   information  as 
ways  of   preventing  blindness  and  consery 
sight.     Literature,     exhibits,     lantern     sli«j 
lecturers,    charts    and    co-operation    in    si}  | 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF 

NURSERIES Mrs.  Hermann  Biggs,  P 

ident.      Purpose  to  disseminate  knowledge 
all    nurseries.       Office,    105    East    22nd 
New    York    City. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOi 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIV 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  C 

dren's   Village,   Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,   1> 
York.         To     furnish     adequate    training 
properly    qualified    people    wishing   to    engj 
in,   or   already   engaged    in,    institution   w<  | 
Provides    opportunity     for    carefully    gui  I 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  manageir 
and    activities.    Aims    to    furnish    a    trai 
personnel   for  child  caring  Institutions.     ' 
first    and    only    school    of    its    kind    in 
country.     For     further     information     addi 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

SURVEY) 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


pJATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service     among     Negroes.     I*.     Hollingsworth 


ong         .„.._, 

Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trams 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


I 

« 

'•'•LAYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF      AMERICA — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 


wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South ;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods ;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  I*.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City,  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  507) 

He    charged    Bosco    and    Guadagni    with    lying    when    they 

stifled  there  was  a  dinner  on  April  15.     The  dinner,  insisted 

[r.  Lowell,  was  on  May  13. 

Bosco,  however,  proved  by  the  Italian  newspaper,  La 
^Jotizia,  and  by  Editor  Williams  himself,  that  the  April  15 
[inner,  or  luncheon,  took  place.  Mr.  Lowell  thereupon 
ipologized  and  declared  his  belief  that  Bosco  and  Guadagni 
vere  "honest"  men.  (Page  5256d,  vol.  5.) 

Inasmuch  as  Bosco  and  Guadagnj  had  fixed  the  time  of  see- 
ng  Sacco  in  Boston,  April  15,  by  the  Williams  function  on 
same  day,  Mr.  Lowell  had  originally  regarded  this  alibi 
"serious."  (Pages  5256c-5256d,  vol.  5.)  Why  should  he 
lot  still  have  regarded  it  as  "serious"  after  Bosco  and  Guadagni 
lad  been  rehabilitated  in  his  confidence?  This  question  remains 
manswered. 

In  a  letter,  dated  December  8,  1928,  Mr.  Lowell  with 
ratable  brevity  informed  the  editors  of  this  publication  of  the 
>fficial  record  that  his  committee,  after  the  rehabilitation  of 
Josco  and  Guadagni,  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  there 
were  two  dinners. 

The  Sacco  alibi,  resting  on  the  affidavit  of  the  Italian  vice- 
onsul  of  Boston,  Giuseppe  Andrower,  as  well  as  on  the  testi- 
nony  of  Bosco  and  Guadagni,  has  certainly  been  strengthened 
>y  the  publication  of  the  official  record.  For  this  conclusion 
wo  reasons  may  be  mentioned: 

-  (a)    President  Lowell  finally  expressed  belief  in  the  honesty 
i  Bosco  and  Guadagni. 

(b)  Had  Bosco  and  Guadagni  lied  with  premeditation,  in 
oncert,  they  probably  would  not  have  made  on  the  witness 
tand  at  the  Dedham  trial  the  minor  mistake,  so  easily  avoided 
>y  consulting  the  file  of  the  La  Notizia,  for  which  Bosco 
worked,  of  placing  the  luncheon  to  Editor  Williams  in  the 
vening  instead  of  the  afternoon  of  April  15. 

n  his  attack  before  the  jury  on  the  alibi  testimony  of  these 
witnesses  (page  2193,  vol.  2),  Mr.  Katzmann  made  much  of 
hat  error,  arguing  that  it  wholly  discredited  their  testimony. 
)n  the  contrary,  such  an  inaccurracy  in  a  matter  of  detail 
ends  to  demonstrate  that  Bosco  and  Guadagni  told  the  truth. 

If  they  saw  Sacco  on  April  15,  1920,  at  Boni's  restaurant, 
hen  Sacco  was  innocent.  If  Sacco  was  innocent,  so  was 
fanzetti. 


WHY  GIRLS  LEAVE  IRELAND 
(Continued  from  page  485) 


o  speak  till  she  was  quieted,  and  who  then  revealed  that  a 
lort  of  fire  ghost  had  crossed  her  on  the  road  outside  our 
louse.  She  was  so  sure  she  had  seen  it  that  I  brought  out 
he  encyclopedia  and  tried  to  explain  to  her  the  homely  nature 
if  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  gas  rising  from  dead  leaves.  But  she 
lad  to  be  escorted  home  to  her  farm. 

And  if,  somehow,  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  glues  on 
o  your  house,  you'll  learn  the  reality  of  the  belief  when  you 
lave  to  wash  the  dishes  because  you  can't  get  any  maid  to  stay. 
~"*ve  seen  that  fear,  and  it  is  not  amusing.  Nor  are  girls  the 
only  ones  subject  to  it.  Our  old  folk-lore  friend,  the  Black 
)og  with  the  fiery  eyes,  still  sits  at  many  a  cross-road  at  mid- 
night. A  laborer  near  here  was  frightened  into  fits  by  him 
a  few  months  ago.  Real  fits,  if  not  a  real  dog! 


I  am  sure  there  was  a  certain  yearning  in  the  girl's  voice 
when  she  asked  me  about  ghosts  in  the  far-away. 

Who  can  blame  Molly  and  Birdie  and  Dolly  and  Katie  and 
Maureen  for  wanting  to  explore  this  safe  and  golden  far- 
away? There,  they  well  know,  marriage  does  not  necessarily 
mean  having  a  baby  a  year;  there  you  wear  real  silk  stockings 
every  day;  go  to  the  cinema  or  the  dance  every  night;  there 
you  are  well  and  strong  "with  the  grand  sunshine  that's  in  it;" 
there  no  policing  priests  or  uneasy  dead  haunt  your  steps  at 
night;  there  heaven  is  nearer  and  hell  less  fiery. 

It's  all  true,  in  a  way,  and  yet.  .  .  .  Walking  along  in  the 
soft  misty  day,  mindful  of  Dolly's  little  grey-blue  feet  in  the 
cold  slushy  mud  and  all  it  implied,  still  I  am  sorry  that  they 
have  to  leave. 

Once  I  was  in  a  steamer-cabin  with  three  other  women, 
though  nominally  we  were  going  back  to  America  first  class. 
They  were  Irish:  servants  going  to  return  to  superior  places, 
rustling  with  silks,  swathed  in  furs.  The  very  summit.  One 
evening  I  was  in  my  berth,  alone  with  one  of  the  three,  a  stout 
elderly  woman  who  sat  on  the  edge  of  hers  pulling  off  her 
stockings.  I  thought  I  heard  her  sighing  deeply.  "Home- 
sick?" I  ventured,  I  don't  know  why,  she  had  been  long  in 
New  York. 

She  began  to  cry  quietly,  and  between  sobs  I  heard,  "I  keep 
thinkin'  of  the  green  field  and  the  blue  mountain  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  it  so  quiet,  so  quiet,  and  will  I  ever  be  seein' 
it  again?" 

Transplantation  is  hard — even  to  heaven. 
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TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET- 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS   WANTED 


THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  of  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Home  of  Cook  County  is  to  be  filled 
by  an  unassembled  examination,  local  residence 
waived,  open  to  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  50.  Salary  $4800.00  and  main- 
tenance. Those  with  proper  educational  and  ex- 
erience qualifications  apply  to  Civil  Service 
ommission  of  Cook  County,  County  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Applications  must  be  filed  prior  to 
September  15th. 


p 
C 


SMALL  INSTITUTION  for  Protestant  Chil- 
dren in  process  of  reorganization  desires  the 
services  of  a  superintendent,  well  trained  in  child 
care.  Communicate  with  George  Clifton,  2358 
Clearfield  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Woman,  as  matron  in  a  Jewish 
Orphanage  in  Philadelphia  caring  for  175  chil- 
dren, thoroughly  familiar  with  the  dietary  laws 
and  to  direct  the  management  of  the  household 
and  culinary  departments.  Experience  preferred 
but  not  essential.  Write  stating  all  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  to  A.  D.  Fober,  Station  G, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED:  Social  case  worker  in  well  organ- 
ized Jewish  family  agency  in  Middle  West.  Op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  advancement.  Certifi- 
cate from  a  school  of  social  work  or  training 
and  experience  in  a  recognized  agency  is  re- 
quired. Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  6424  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Case  Supervisor  for  medical  social 
service  organization  in  New  York  City.  Jewess 
or  able  to  speak  Yiddish.  Interesting  work  and 
good  salary  for  experienced  worker.  Please 
write  stating  training  and  experience.  6423 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Trained,  experienced  family  case 
worker  for  progressive  Southern  Pennsylvania 
Community  of  65,000.  Salary  $1400.  Good  op- 
portunity. Apply  6378  SURVEY. 


OPENING  for  man  who  is  or  has  been  the 
head  of  a  small  Settlement,  or  has  had  equivalent 
experience  and  responsibility,  to  be  Assistant  to 
the  Head  Resident  of  one  of  the  largest  Settle- 
ments in  the  Country,  located  west  of  New  York 
City.  Resident  Position.  Give  age,  education, 
experience,  references,  single  or  married,  chil- 
dren, salary  desired,  when  available,  etc.,  in  de- 
tailed letter  of  application,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered confidential.  Address  6428  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  married,  ten  years  experience 
in  Boys'  School.  Desires  position  as  Superin- 
tendent or  Assistant  in  institution  for  needy  or 
delinquent  boys.  Unusual  qualifications.  Splen- 
did references.  6422  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  business  ex- 
perience,  desires  position  where  knowledge  of 
economics  and  sociology  would  be  valuable. 
Address  John  F.  Ruhe,  Western  Union,  Allen- 
town,  Penn. 


YOUNG  Jewish  college  trained  and  experi- 
enced woman  wishes  to  connect  with  Child  Car. 
ing  Agency.  Preferably  in  the  East.  6414 

SURVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL    AND    WELFARE    SERVICE 

Patronage  of  this  Department  of 
THE    WILLIS     HAWLEY     EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers,  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications    and    Correspondence    to    OLIVE    P.     HAWLEY,    Director 
32  Court  St.,    Brooklyn,   N.  Y.  Phones:    Triangle   0447-8 


The  Right  Person  for  Your  Staff 

Choosing  just  the  right  person  takes  experience  and  a  fine  judgment  of  per- 
sonalities.    We   are  qualified  to  do   the   preliminary   selecting  for  you. 
We    supply    Social    Welfare    and    Religious    Organizations    with     executive 
secretaries,  club  and  recreation  leaders,  psychiatric  social  workers,  public  health 
nurses,  church  secretaries,  and  other  personnel. 

For  Institutions:  superintendents  and  assistants,  children's  supervisors,  teachers, 
nurses,  dietitians.  For  Hospitals:  superintendents,  physicians,  trained  nurses, 
technicians,  occupational  therapists,  historians,  and  office  assistants. 

GERTRUDE  D.   HOLMES,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Division 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East   Forty-second   Street 
New   York,    N.    Y. 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland  6000 


Our  service  to  employers  is  without  charge 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Worn* 

11  East  44th  Street 
New  York   City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  H 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    an 

graduate   of   Chicago    School   of   Civics   am 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE   R.   STEIN,   Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 

18     EAST    41sT    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

Lexington  2593 
We  are  interested  in  placing  those  wh( 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  theii 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


CHICAGO   COLLEGIATE 
BUREAU    OF    OCCUPATIONS 

A    non-profit  organization    sponsored   by 

University    Alumnae    Clubs    in   Chicago 

Vocational    Information    &    Placement 

Social   Service — Scientific — Home  Economics 

Business 

Well  qualified  women,  with  and  without 
experience  come  to  us  from  all  over  the 
country  for  new  positions. 

Service  to  Employer  and  Employee 
MRS.    MARGUERITE    HEWITT    MCDANIEL 

Managing   Director 
5   So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    Illinois! 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  man,  37,  married,  institute 
worker,  wishes  super  intendency  of  small  hoi 
for  boys.  Highly  recommended.  6425  SURVE 


COUPLE,  thirty-five,  desire  position,  char 
small  child-caring  institution,  Protestant,  gentL 
Experienced  social  service  workers.  Qualifk 
tions:  Gentleman,  athletics,  dramatics,  businef 
farming;  Lady,  social  settlement,  public  hea] 
nurse  and  supervisor  child-caring  institute 
under  child  psychiatrist.  Salary  and  maintenan- 
expected.  Available  September  1st  or  soone, 
6421  SURVEY. 


TYPING  MANUSCRIPTS 

Excellently     typewritten     manu- 
scripts.     Special      summer      rates. 

PAULINE    RESNIKOFF 

1400  BROADWAY  (38th) 

York  City 


Wisconsin    1777. 


New 


HOME-MAKING 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession' 

Is  a  30-pp.   ill.   handbook — it's  FREE.     Home-study 

Domestic    Science   courses,   for   teaching,    institution 

management,   etc.,    and  for  home   making   efficiency. 

Am.   School  of   Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chica 


(In   answering   advertisements  please  mention   THE    SURVEY) 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


JVANTED:     Position     as     superintendent     in 
paibrew  Orphanage  out-of-town.     Wife  can  assist 
^•"•matron.     Experienced,  capable,  fine  references. 
13  SURVEY. 


•MJOOKKEEPER — Four  years'  experience  in 
mmercial  and  institutional  office  work,  desires 
fiition.  Very  capable,  pleasing  personality, 
ids  public  well.  6392  SURVEY. 


a  POSITION    OF    RESPONSIBILITY    is    de- 
id  by  a  trained   social    worker  with  wide   ex- 

-ience  in  the  problems  of  housing  for  business 
men.      6382    SURVEY. 


—  REGISTERED  NURSE,  with  Public  Health 
d  social  service  experience  wishes  position 
her  in  Connecticut  or  New  York  as  Medical 
cial  Worker  or  in  Case  Agency.  6387  SURVEY. 


POSITION  in  research  wanted  by  woman, 
Ji.  degree.  Special  subjects  educational  psy- 
ology.  Box  1034,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 


CAMP    DIRECTOR,    seven   years   head   coun- 
lor,   director,    seeks    connection.      Wide    exner- 
._  ice    social    service,    physical    education.      Best 
'erences.      6393    SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  by  capable,  efficient 
iman;  three  years'  experience  as  dietician  in 
•ge  state  institution.  Three  years'  nursing 
perience.  Especially  adapted  in  handling  girls, 
in  keep  food  cost  down  and  food  value  up. 
st  references.  6372  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires  posi- 
>n  as  director  of  settlement  or  community  house, 
ddle  East  or  South  preferred.  Available  im- 
ediately.  6377  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE:  College  Graduate,  ten  years' 
>«rience  in  family  welfare  work  and  hospital 
ial  service,  wishes  to  change  her  position, 
or  near  Philadelphia.  Address  6354  SunvSY. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  place  as  re- 
ious  education  director,  experienced  as  pastor. 
96  SURVEY. 


ESEARCH:  We  assist  in 

special  articles,  papers, 
eeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
ce.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
fth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


ANry    MAKING    FOR    PROFIT,   by   Alice    Bradley, 

illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies; 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

RAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP,  A  Practical  Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience.*' 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute, 
3500  Douglas  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single 
Copy  $.50. 


PERIODICALS 


HE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    COTTAGE, 

furnished  for  six.  Two  miles  from  lake 
iporti.  Rent  $40  a  month. 

Olive    Cadbury,    Council    of    Social 
Afencies,    Indianapolis. 

NEW  YORK 

"HEART'S  DESIRE  CAMP" 
Adirondack  Mountain* 

Furnished  cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  open  fireplace, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric  lights.  $275 
for  season.  Central  for  touring.  A  quiet  place 
to  rest.  ALMON  WARD,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


CAMP 

CAMP,  fully  equipped,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  pavillion,  tents;  near  Ramapo  Mountains, 
commuting  distance  New  York,  for  sale,  or  rent 
to  small  group  or  club.  Reasonable.  Pomona 
Heights  Estates,  61  Chambers  Street; 
Tel.  Worth  1321. 


RESORT 

REST   IN   NEW   ENGLAND 
For  Rent 

FURNISHED  FARM  HOUSE,  SO  acres 
wooded  hills  and  meadows  on  Holland  Pond, 
Massachusetts.  Fishing,  canoeing,  swimming. 
Rent  $75  a  month. 

A.  W.   HITCHCOCK 
133  Hawthorne  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 


PHYSICIAN,  married,  large  experience  social 
service,  tuberculosis,  and  public  health  work  in 
United  States  and  abroad,  desires  position  with 
social  or  other  organizations  in  the  South  or 
Southwest  where  above  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience would  be  of  value.  6388  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORSHIP  of  Synagogue 
or  Community  Center  or  Y.M.H.A.  desired  by 
young  man  experienced  in  membership,  fund* 
raising  and  organizer  of  activities.  Good  per- 
sonality. 6402  SURVEY. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN,  experienced  in  in- 
stitutional work,  desires  a  position  as  Superin- 
tendent or  Matron  in  Home  for  Children  or  Day 
Nursery.  No  preference  as  to  locality.  6406 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  well  trained,  with 
eight  years  experience  in  directing  case  work, 
desires  connection  in  progressive  agency.  6412 
SURVEY. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experi- 
enced; also  gardening,  carpenter  work,  etc., 
available  August  15th.  6427  SURVEY. 


MEN     WANTED 


MEN    interested    in    advancing   in   the    field    of 
institution     and     social     work     are     wanted      as 

for 


students    in    The    National    Training    School 
Institution   Executives  and   Other   Workers. 

(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention   THE 
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Vocational 
information 

and 

placement 

in  social  work  and  public 
health  nursing  available 
through 


,jo  EAST  llnd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster   Letter   Addressing  & 
Mailing    Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Lackawattna    1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


Multi«raphin(|  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I       ...M'il!ll« 
Typewriting     |^^^^____^__]       Addreitinf 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  THE  HOME 


t«iiil 


»jl' 


r        Alice   Bradley,   famous   pipt-rt. 
•hows  just  how  to  make  home  cook* 
5  inc.    cake -making,    candy  -making 
give  big  profits      How  to  cater,  run 
rprofit»bl«    TEA    ROOMS.  Motor   Inns.    CtieUr- 
r     i«i.  etc..— over  51  W«y.  to  M.ke  Money,  in  your 
own   bu»ineii    or    (ood    politlonl.      Write    tod.T    tor 
illui.    bockl.t,    -Cookmc    lor    Profit,"    if*    FREE. 
imtrlt*.   6««ool«f  Ho»«   Etonomk.,  871  I.  tStk  St.,  tklwio 


APARTMENT  TO  RENT 


Mrs.  Forbes-Robertson  Hale  wishes  to  let  her 
London  flat  furnished  during  August,  September, 
$20  weekly.  2  rooms,  bath,  kitchen,  2  beds, 
linen,  silver.  Daily  maid,  $5  weekly.  Close 
Victoria  Station.  Write  32  Belgrave  Road, 
Westminster,  S.  W.  1. 


SERVICE  TAILORING 

Well-known  for  beautiful  cleaning  and  artistic 
dyeing.  Garments  neatly  pressed.  Phone  and 
mail  orders  promptly  attended  to.  A  little 
cheaper — a  little  better.  10%  reduction  will 
be  allowed  by  presenting  this  advertisement. 
Service  Tailoring  Co.,  69  West  10th  Street, 
Algonquin  5347. 

SURVEY) 


none  too  quietly  in  the  situa- 
tion. For  the  league  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
its  problems;  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  but  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  to  divide  Europe  into  two  camps,  of 
those  countries  which  have  foreign  minorities  within  their 
borders  and  those  separated  by  the  new  boundaries  from 
large  sections  of  their  own  people.  Incidentally,  because 
in  the  last  analysis  there  is  nothing  that  the  league  can  do 
about  it  beyond  keeping  the  question  out  in  the  light  of  day 
and  of  world  public  opinion.  That  opinion  is  the  only  protec- 
tion of  the  minorities,  for  every  one  of  the  so-called  great 
powers  with  the  exception  of  Germany  has  a  "minority" 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  every  one  of  them  has  suffered 
accusation  of  injustice  if  not  outrageous  abuse.  None  is  in 
a  position  to  throw  stones  at  other  glass  houses. 

What  is  a  "minority"  anyway?  Certainly  the  United  States 
is  in  no  position  to  point  any  finger  of  scorn  on  this  subject. 
Our  great  Negro  population  was  not  set  in  our  midst  by  any 
peace  treaty — we  brought  it  here  by  force,  and  both  races 
are  suffering  the  consequences.  But  so  long  as  we  treat  that 
population  as  if  it  were  both  interloping  and  inherently  in- 
ferior, we  cannot  criticize  other  nations  for  their  treatment 
of  their  new  neighbors. 

WHEN  it  comes  to  attitudes  toward  those  born  under 
other  flags,  we  are  even  less  justified.  No  country  is 
more  given  than  ours  to  that  racial  snobbery  and  arrogance 
founded  on  the  delusions  of  purity  of  blood  and  culture,  to 
say  nothing  of  religion.  The  Foreign  Language  Information 
Service  for  a  dozen  years  has  struggled  with  inadequate  sup- 
port in  its  effort  to  bring  what  we  have  of  culture  to  our 
foreign-born  people  in  their  own  languages,  with  the  same 
basic  intent  as  that  which  impels  European  nations  to  absorb 
their  minorities;  but  our  government  and  the  mass  of  our 
people  have  preferred  such  artificial  measures  as  the  "national 
origins"  test,  designed  to  admit  to  our  shores  only  those 
assumed  to  be  already  "of  our  ilk." 

And  yet,  what  would  we  be  but  for  what  has  been  brought 
to  us  from  the  older  lands?  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  in  his 
Immigrant  Backgrounds  (John  Wiley  &  Sons),  has  done  a 
great  service  in  gathering  a  notable  collection  of  articles  in 
which  are  set  forth  the  essential  qualities  and  character  of 
our  own  heterogeneous  racial  groups,  woven  together  in  what 
we  call  America.  Every  important  group  is  described.  One 
cannot  read  it  even  in  cursory  fashion,  without  realizing  to 
some  extent  not  only  our  own  incalculable  debt  to  these 
immigrant  groups  constituting  our  minorities,  but  also  some- 
thing of  the  process  by  which  the  world  is  merging  into 
unity,  despite  all  divisive  efforts  to  keep  everybody  "foreign" 
but  ourselves. 

One  of  the  outstanding  significances  of  the  South  African 
elections  in  June  is  registry  of  the  determination  to  keep  the 
natives  from  any  share  in  citizenship.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  South  Africa  a  powerful  white  opinion  in  favor  of 
just  and  fair  political  privileges  for  the  natives.  Just  as  in 
our  own  South,  these  dark-skinned  folk  are  gaining  in  educa- 
tion and  efficiency;  the  day  is  certain  even  if  distant  when 
quality,  determination  and  ability  will  win  for  them  their 
place. 

So  it  is  no  temporary  flare  of  conscience  that  brings 
question  of  "minorities"  to  the  front.  There  can  be  no  peace 
within  any  nation  so  long  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  is  oppressed.  And  oppression  is  hardly  less  ob- 
jectionable or  socially  injurious  in  the  form  of  political  sub- 
ordination than  when  expressed  in  actual  abuses. 

EVEN    "Opium"— the   war    against   the   world-wide   bootleg 
traffic  in   "dope"— registers   substantial   gains.     The   most 
definitely   useful    episode    of    the    League    Council    meeting    at 
Madrid  was  the  open  declaration  by  Senor  Zumeta,  represent- 


GREAT   CURRENTS   MOVING 
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ing  Venezuela,  of  the  Leagujt 
failure  in  that  field,  and  ie 
incidental  exposure  and  ii- 
miliation  of  that  dismal 
futile  aggregation  known  I 

the   Opium  Advisory  Committee.    He   drew   attention  to   tit 
committee's   habitual   ignoring   of   the    Council   of   which   itis 
an  organ;  of  its  failure  to  submit  to  the   Council   its  ageia 
as  required  by  resolution  of  the  Assembly.  He  protested  agaijj 
the    declaration    of    the    newly-instituted    "permanent    cent! 
board"  that  its  documents  would  be  either  "secret"  or  "stricl 
confidential" ;  in  a  word,  he  brought  to  light  in  public  meet| 
the  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  policy  of  secri 
and  empty  gesture  which  has  characterized  hitherto  the  trei 
ment  of  this  subject.    He  did  not  point  out,  as  he  might  h; 
done,  that  although  it  was  June,  the  Council  had  not  yet 
ceived    the    minutes    of    the    Advisory   Committee    meeting 
January,   when   the   "Scheme   of    Stipulated   Supply"   submit 
by  the  United  States,  was  stamped  and  spit  upon  by  the  Cc 
mittee.    Up  to  this  date,  the  Council  has  no  official  knowlei 
of  the  existence  of  that  scheme. 

Nevertheless  the  scheme  itself  is  an  exceedingly  lively  aff; 
Spain  has  adopted  it;  which  means  simply  that,  having  est 
lished  a  government  monopoly  in  narcotics,  Spain  will  -, 
nounce  its  needs  and  where  it  will  purchase;  thereafter  nob( 
need  manufacture  any  more  for  that  market.  Italy  and  Co 
Rica  are  at  the  point  of  doing  the  same.  Venezuela,  Colom 
and  Cuba  will  follow  shortly.  And,  what  is  perhaps  m> 
important,  Spain  is  at  the  point  of  demanding,  and  will 
course  be  given,  a  place  beside  Italy  on  the  Advisory  Cc 
mittee.  In  a  word,  the  "consuming  nations" — the  victims 
the  frightful  overmanufacture  of  "dope" — are  in  open  rebelli 
and  the  days  of  the  "close  communion"  of  the  drug-intere 
in  control  of  the  Advisory  Committee  (that  is  to  say,  of 
League's  activities  in  this  field)  are  definitely  ending.  Furth 
more,  the  whole  question  will  be  brought  into  the  open  at 
meeting  of  the  League  Assembly  in  September. 

THE  world  makes  its  gains  by  inches,  by  hair's-breadt 
The  value  of  a  movement  appears  often  long  afterwa 
against  the  large  background  of  history.  The  great  \ 
immensely  accentuated  the  nationalistic  passions  and  selfi 
ness  which  have  their  root  in  ancient  fears.  It  spread  blo> 
shed  and  material  ruin  far  and  wide  and  left  scars  wh 
will  be  long  in  fading.  Yet  within  a  very  few  short  ye 
we  have  seen  resulting  from  it  quite  directly  a  new  sense 
world  unity.  We  have  seen  built  up  a  new  technique  of  intj 
national  dealing,  a  new  instrument  whereby  the  conscie 
of  mankind  can  examine  and  express  itself.  The  agreem 
between  Germany  and  her  creditors  was  accompanied  by 
rattle  of  sabres  but  enlisted  a  group  of  the  ablest  and  b( 
intending  men  ever  concerned  in  such  a  business.  All  along 
line,  and  despite  all  the  offsets  and  all  the  unworthy  symptt 
and  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups,  a  new  spirit  has  been 
pressing  itself.  The  war  was  an  awful  price  to  pay,  but  m 
kind  is  forever  paying  in  blood  and  treasure  for  what  he  co 
have  had  easily  by  the  exercise  of  his  common-sense. 


The  automatic-rifle  n 
From  Fix  Bayonets!   By  John 
Thomason,  Jr.,  Scribner's 
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FAMOUS  doctor  said,  "Many  of  the 
people  who  want  me  to  diagnose  and 


treatments.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  well.  He 
will  tell  you — and  he  believes  it — that  I  am  a 
great  doctor. 

"Perhaps  someone  may  say  my  methods  with  him 
were  open  to  criticism.  But  it  was  my  responsi' 
bility  to  use  every  means  within  my  power  to 
bring  him  back  to  good  health.  Knowing  my 
patients  as  I  do,  I  know  that  many  of  them  will  not 
obey  my  orders  for  correct  living  habits  if  given 
without  special  treatment  or  medicine.  More  than 
half  of  the  people  who  consult  me  would  not  have 
to  do  so  if  they  would  learn  and  practice  important 


rules  of  health.  They  expect  me  to  cure  them  of 
treat  their  ailments  are  more  impressed  physical  ailments  which  they  could  easily  have 
by  some  scientific  medical  apparatus  avoided." 

A  majority  of  cases  of  physical  let'down  and  dis' 
tress  are  caused  by  careless  or  wilful  violation  of 
health  rules.  Bad  eating  habits,  too  little  sleep  and 


than  by  plain,  common  sense  advice.  And  they 
are  more  willing  to  follow  orders  faithfully  if  given 
some  special  office  treatment. 

"Recently  a  man  I  know  well  came  in  looking  hag'  rest,  lack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  worry,  self'pity 

gard.   I  gave  him  a  thorough  physical  examination  are  responsible  for  many  cases  of  bad  digestion, 

while  inquiring  about  his  living  habits.    The  diag'  headaches,  poor  circulation,  constipation,  jumpy 

nosis  was  clear  but  the  patient  a  problem.  If  I  had  nerves,  depression  and  rundown  condition, 
told  him  the  simple  truth  that  what  he  needed 

r 


most  to  get  back  his  health  and  strength  was 
to  slow  down,  sleep  more,  and  get  the  proper 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  he  would 
have  thought  I  did  not  understand  the  com' 
plications  which  were  undermining  his 
health.  Had  I  sent  him  a  bill  for  such  advice, 
he  would  have  told  his  friends  that  I  was  a 
robber  and  not  fit  to  practice  medicine. 

"So  I  gave  him  a  treatment  with  a  scientific 
apparatus  and  wrote  a  simple  prescription. 
At  the  same  time  I  gave  strict  orders  as  to 
what  he  should  eat  and  drink,  how  many 
hours  he  might  work,  how  long  he  should 
remain  in  bed,  and  the  amount  of  time  he 
should  devote  to  outdoor  exercise.  To  make 
sure  that  he  was  following  my  orders  con' 
cerning  his  living  habits,  I  had  him  report 
once  a  week  for  further  observation  and 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  had  a 
booklet  prepared  by  eminent  health  experts  which 
tells  simply  and  clearly  the  fundamental  rules  of 
intelligent  living  habits.  A  chapter  or  more  is  devoted 
to  each  one  of  eleven  important  rules  of  health  under 
the  headings  Sleep  and  Rest,  Fresh  Air,  Sunlight, 
Exercise,  Cleanliness,  Water,  Food,  Comfortable 
Clothing,  Work  and  Play,  Good  Posture  and  Good 
Mental  Habits. 
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Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Booklet  Department      8  S.  9 

Gentlemen: 

Please  mail  free,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a 
copy  of  your  booklet,  "Health,  Happiness  and  Long  Life". 


Street  or  Box  Tsjo. 
Town. . 


State. 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  inforce,Morc  new  Insurance  eachyear 


Keep  the  enemy  out 

[a  health  idea,  too] 


TO  prevent  invasion, 
they  used   to  raise 
the  drawbridge.   It  was  a 
better  idea  than  to  grap- 
ple with  actual  invaders. 

Today,  health  and  so- 
cial workers  are  rinding 
that  to  prevent  the  inva- 
sion of  disease  germs  is  a 
better  idea  than  to  fight  them,  once 
they  are  in. 

Cleanliness  Institute,  in  enlarging 
its  Department  of  Health  Service,  aims 
to  cooperate  with  organizations  and 
individuals  in  showing  how  cleanli- 


An  ounce  of  soap 

suds  .  .  .  worth   a 

pound  of  cure! 


ness  can  be  used  to  fight 
disease. 

The  Institute  makes 
available  ideas,  literature, 
and  assistance  in  this  im- 
portant field.  Use  these 
helps,  which  emphasize 
greater  cleanliness,  to  en- 
list the  public  in  your 
drive  against  communicable  disease. 

For  Health  Service  lectures  and 
materials,  write  to  the  Director  of 
the  Department,  W.W.  Peter,  M.  D., 
Dr.  P.  H.,  or  to  the  Associate  Direc- 
tor, W.  R.  Redden,  M.  D. 


CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 


45    EAST   i7th    STREET,  NEW  YORK,   N.   Y. 

ROSCOE  C.  EDLUND.  General  Director 
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Social  Work  at  the  Golden  Gate 

The  56th  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg  and  Mary  Ross 

Our  Human  Need  of  Art 

By  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 

Maps  of  Adventure 

Tom  Mooney  and  the  Governor 

Unemployment  and  Old  Age  Destitution 

Parents  Consider  the  Colleges 

Tracked    tO    Her    Lair 
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The  Gist  of  It 

A1IX- YEAR-OLD    at    a   three-ringed   circus    could 
be  no  busier  than  those  three  thousand  delegates 
who   tried   to   miss    nothing   during  conference 
week  in  San  Francisco.   And  when  one  includes 
the   Grand  Parade  of  kindred   groups  preceding  the  Big 
Show,  and  the  side  attractions  competing  with  the  main 
tent,  there  comes  a  dizzy  sense  of  the  amount  of  looking, 
listening    and    hustling    required    by    the    s6th    National 
Conference  of  its  participants.    Impressions  of  the  week 
are  summarized,  page  515,  by  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  editor 
of  the  Survey,  and  MARY  Ross,  associate  editor. 

f~>  HILDREN  from  many  lands  who  throng  the  streets 
V>  of  New  York's  lower  west  side  have  learned  to 
seek  in  Greenwich  House  some  of  those  things  of  the 
spirit  which  are  as  essential  to  their  growth  as  bread 
and  meat.  As  headworker  at  Greenwich  House  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  trying  to  satisfy  youthful 
hunger  for  color  and  melody  and  grace  and  joy,  MRS. 
SIMKHOVITCH  has  learned  to  look  on  art  as  a  necessity, 
not  a  luxury,  in  modern  life.  Her  article  (page  522)  is 
illustrated  with  drawings  by  ANTONIO  PETRUCELLI, 
formerly  a  Greenwich  House  club  boy  who  is  now  a 
successful  commercial  artist. 

7  NDUSTRIAL  unemployment  is  increasingly  the  subject 
A  of  discussion  wherever  social  workers  are  gathered 
together  to  talk  job.  It  crops  up  at  national  gatherings 
and  at  meetings  of  local  groups.  The  paper  on  Unem- 
ployment and  Old  Age  Destitution  which  we  give,  in 
part,  on  page  526,  was  read  by  ORDWAY  TEAD  before  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York.  Mr.  Tead,  who  is  now 
editor  of  industrial  and  business  books  for  Harper's,  and 
a  teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  industrial  research.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  in  this  field,  notably 
Human  Nature  and  Management,  just  published  by 
McGraw-Hill. 


FORMERLY   editor   of   The   Survey's   industry  depart- 
ment, JOHN   A.  FITCH   is   now   director  of   industrial 
courses  at  the  New  York   School   of   Social   Work   and   a 
frequent  contributor  to  current  magazines.    Page   528. 

AFTER  unmercifully  panning  our  colleges  and  all 
their  works  for  a  decade,  heaping  on  them  blame 
for  whatever  the  oncoming  generation  does  and  fails  to 
do,  many  of  us  are  beginning  to  ask  more  constructively 
what  the  job  of  the  college  should  be  and  how  far  it  is 
being  done.  Such  an  inquiry  into  college  success  and 
failure  is  reported  on  page  529.  DR.  STRANG,  who  writes 
the  report  and  who  assisted  in  analyzing  the  data  on 
which  it  is  based,  is  assistant  professor  of  education  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

MODERN  education  has  not  only  brought  new 
activities — carpentry,  clay  modeling,  toy  orchestras, 
rhythmic  dancing— into  the  elementary  school  room,  but, 
best  of  all  perhaps,  it  has  turned  old-fashioned  academic 
drudgery  into  creative  expression  and  high  adventure. 
Such  an  achievement  of  the  newer  schools  is  described 
(page  531)  by  MRS.  BROCK,  who  is  director  of  the 
Waverly  School,  New  York  City,  and  the  mother,  as  well 
as  the  teacher,  of  one  of  the  eager  young  geographers. 

\A  ONDAYS,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  red  letter 
*•*  *•  days  for  New  York  City  commuters.  It  is  on  these 
days  that  ELSIE  MCCORMICK'S  column  appears  in  the 
New  York  World  (see  page  536),  commenting  pleasantly 
on  life  and  people  and  what  makes  the  world  go  around. 
"I'd  feel  quite  flattered,"  she  writes  in  reply  to  our 
request  for  permission  to  reprint.  "Once  upon  a  time, 
in  my  more  serious-minded  days,  I  wrote  a  bit  for  The 
Survey  myself." 

JAMES  P.  KRANZ,  in  his  more  serious  moments,  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Tuberculosis 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville.  But  at  a 
national  health  conference,  with  a  wig,  a  pot  of  grease 
paint  and  a  yard  of  cheese-cloth,  he  is  a  health  fairy 
or  a  tuberculosis  bacillus  or  anything  else  that  is  needed 
to  make  the  conference  follies  a  success.  Page  537. 
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Social  Work  At  the  Golden  Gate 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG  and  MARY  ROSS 


F 


fIFTY  years  ago  charity  was  the  mainspring  of 
social  work,"  said  Porter  R.  Lee  in  the  clear-cut 
presidential  address  which  opened  the  fifty-sixth 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  San 
Francisco  the  evening  of  June  26.  "Today  its 
driving  power  is  a  conception  of  social  welfare."  And  as 
the  wordage  of  300  speakers  was  clearing  over  the  blue 
waters  of  the  bay  and  3,400  registrants  were  climbing  into 
trolleys  and  trains,  automobiles,  airplanes  and  steamers  to 
go  on  toward  another  year's  work,  Mr.  Lee  affirmed  that 
here  there  had  been  a  true  reflection  of  this  changing  pro- 
fession in  a  changing  world,  "strong  evidence  that  social 
work  is  not  predominantly  a  reform  program,  nor  a  propa- 
gandist movement,  nor  an  outlet  for  charitable  impulses, 
but  that  it  has  come  to  be  an  established  activity  for  meeting 
the  community's  needs,"  a  philosophy  of  life  in  which  propa- 
ganda is  noticeably  absent,  in  which  there  is  "science  without 
dogmatism,"  in  which  social  work  itself  discloses  new  needs. 
In  San  Francisco,  as  always  at  the  National  Conference, 
the  bulk  of  the  audience  was  made  up  of  people  who  can 
come  only  occasionally  to  see  the  profession  assembled, 
a  little  dazed  at  the  undreamed  varieties  of  women  and  men 
who  draw  together  under  the  common  banner  of  social  work. 
As  a  project  in  education  the  conference  must  run  the  whole 
gamut,  from  kindergarten  and  ABC's  straight  through 
a  postgraduate  course.  As  a  meeting  place  of  personalities, 
much  of  its  program  must  be  in  the  realm  of  liturgy,  affirm- 
ing each  year  in  unison  the  hopes  and  aims  which  its  mem- 
bers are  striving  to  uphold,  often  single-handed  and  in  the 
face  of  misunderstanding  and  distrust.  As  a  meeting  of 
minds  it  must  bring  and  share  and  test  the  light  that  isolated 
workers  feel  they  have  gained  in  the  laboratories  of  home, 
school,  workshop,  hospital,  on  the  widening  frontiers  of 
race  and  industry  and  science.  It  must — and  the  fifty-sixth 
meeting  did — mean  many  things  to  many  kinds  of  people. 
Wherein  lay  its  essence  can  be  only  a  guess.  But  if  one 


may  hazard  that  guess  from  the  drift  of  the  talk  in  meeting 
places  and  hotel  lobbies,  it  was  a  clearer  common  realization 
of  the  current  which  Mr.  Lee  traced  in  his  opening  speech 
— the  development  of  social  work  from  a  personal  and 
spontaneous  impulse  to  help  toward  the  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  unhappiness,  sickness,  poverty  and  the  rest,  in 
changing  forms,  may  be  an  inescapable  by-product  of  the 
development  in  our  common  life.  Good  social  work  dis- 
closes the  need  for  more  social  work  and  as  a  function  of 
living  itself  becomes  the  common  and  continuous  concern 
of  all  of  us.  Toward  the  amelioration  of  misfortune  must 
go  the  specialized  skills  of  the  technicians,  the  best  and 
sharpest  instruments  that  science  can  forge ;  back  of  the 
skilled  hand  there  is  still  the  sympathy  of  the  old  charity, 
guided  by  all  the  new  insight  that  brain  can  bring.  What 
is  different,  at  least  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  realized 
and  the  vitality  with  which  it  is  incorporated  into  more 
powerful  and  effective  forms  of  common  action,  is  that  in- 
dividual and  common  distress  are  not  the  sporadic  concern  of 
a  certain  few  people  who  are  doing  things  for  or  to  a  certain 
few  others,  but  an  inescapable  part  of  the  activity  of  living. 

WITH  the  first  realization  of  distress  we  may  band 
together  in  a  cause,  to  borrow  Mr.  Lee's  terminology, 
a  gallant  foray  against  an  entrenched  evil ;  with  deeper  and 
surer  understanding,  the  cause  becomes  a  function,  the  ac- 
cepted responsibility  of  all,  though  delegated  in  its  perform- 
ance to  the  few  equipped  to  carry  it  through,  built  solidly 
into  what  Harry  Overstreet  called  "the  house  of  humanity." 
Said  Mr.  Lee: 

Whether  we  emphasize  the  elimination  of  evil  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  positive  good  as  the  objective  of  the  cause, 
it  seems  to  be  true  that  once  the  elimination  of  the  evil  is  ac- 
complished, once  the  new  positive  good  is  established,  interest 
in  it  is  likely  to  slacken.  The  momentum  of  the  cause  will 
never  carry  over  adequately  to  the  subsequent  task  of  making 
its  fruits  permanent.  The  slow,  methodical,  organized  effoit 
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needed  to  make  enduring  the  achievement  of  the  cause  calls 
for  different  motives,  different  skill,  different  machinery.  At 
the  moment  of  its  success,  the  cause  tends  to  transfer  its  in- 
terest and  its  responsibility  to  an  administrative  unit  whose 
responsibility  becomes  a  function  of  well  organized  com- 
munity life. 

In  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  the  term,  charity  in  its 
origin  and  in  its  finest  expression  represents  a  cause.  The 
organized  administration  of  relief,  under  whatever  auspices, 
has  become  a  function.  The  campaigns  to  obtain  widows' 
pensions  and  workmen's  compensation  have  many  of  the  aspects 
of  the  cause.  The  administration  of  those  benefits  has  become 
a  function  of  organized  community  life  in  most  American  states. 
The  settlement  movement  began  as  a  cause  and  the  activities 
of  many  of  its  representatives  still  give  it  that  character.  In 
general,  however,  it  has  developed  as  a  function  of  community 
life.  The  abolition  of  child  labor  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  cause. 
As  the  result  of  its  success  as  a  cause,  it  again  has  become 
a  well-established  function  in  many  American  states.  .  .  . 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  capacity  of  the  social 
worker,  whatever  his  rank,  to  administer  a  routine  functional 
responsibility  in  the  spirit  of  the  servant  in  a  cause  lies  the 


some  earlier  meetings,  but  a  more  continuous  and  specific 
level  of  interest,  with  a  gain  in  the  dovetailing  of  division 
and  group  programs  which  served  better  than  ever  before 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  over-lapping,  and  to  carry  dis- 
cussions forward  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  stew  of 
testimony  which  Neva  Deardorff  once  called  the  "We-fry- 
ours-in-butter-meeting."  Inevitably,  at  points,  delegates  with 
weary  ears  were  tempted  to  reiterate  Harry  Overstreet's 
preachment  to  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council  on  the 
moral  obligation  to  be  interesting.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
trouble  lay  in  an  over-conscientious  aim  on  the  part  of  some 
speakers  to  be  nothing  less  than  cosmic  in  their  scope,  an 
aim  which  might  have  actuated  the  remark  of  one  member 
who  flipped  over  several  pages  of  his  paper  explaining,  "As 
the  time  is  getting  short  I  shall  have  to  omit  what  I  think." 
Below  the  integration  of  subject  and  organization  of  the 
program,  a  gain  to  be  carried  still  further  next  year  through 
the  action  establishing  a  new  program  committee  with  power 
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explanation  of  the  great  service  of  social  work.  This  capacity 
is  perhaps  a  higher  qualification  for  leadership  than  the  ability 
to  sway  groups  of  men.  According  the  fullest  respect  to  our 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  past  and  present,  we  may  never- 
theless assert  that  social  work  never  would  have  achieved  its 
great  service  to  mankind  without  its  growing  army  of  less 
conspicuous  men  and  women  who  have  seen  no  necessary  in- 
consistency between  idealism  and  efficiency.  Its  future,  more- 
over, is  largely  in  their  hands. 

Of  this  development,  the  conference  itself  was  a  shining 
example.  A  complicated  machinery  ran  so  smoothly  as  to 
be  almost  totally  unobtrusive.  There  were  fewer  emotional 
high-spots,  some  of  the  older  delegates  remarked,  than  at 


to  make  commitments  in  advance  and  a  personnel  which  in 
part  will  hold  over  from  year  to  year,  there  was  a  wider 
agreement  on  the  central  aims  of  social  work  than  has  been 
apparent  for  several  meetings  past.  At  Toronto  and  again 
at  Cleveland  conferees  were  heard  to  murmur  that  a  very 
small  tail  was  wagging  a  large  dog,  and  that  the  mental 
hygienists,  who  professionally  make  up  about  two  per  cent 
of  the  whole  registration,  were  running  away  with  the 
crowd.  As  one  irate  family  worker  put  it  in  a  year  past, 
"You'd  think  that  if  only  you  could  'adjust'  a  mother  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  if  the  family  had  food  or 
a  roof  to  keep  the  rain  off." 
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HE  philosophy  of  mental  hygiene  probably  was  more 
pervasive  than  ever  before  at  this  1929  meeting,  but,  by 
the  virtue  of  its  own  progress,  much  of  it  did  not  wear 
a  label.  There  were,  of  course,  questions  of  policy  and  tech- 
nique which  came  up  as  the  concern  of  the  professional 
group;  such  as  the  development  of  a  specific  program  in 
a  Colorado  community,  detailed  by  Dr.  George  S.  Johnson 
of  the  Colorado  Psychopathic  Hospital  at  Denver  or  the 
section  meeting  on  coordination  of  effort  in  clinic  and  com- 
munity or  the  problems  of  teachers  and  visiting  teachers. 
But  through  the  mental  hygiene  meetings  themselves  there 
ran  a  more  explicit  statement  than  has  seemed  evident  be- 
fore of  the  action  and  interaction  of  people  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live  and  the  modification  of  each 
which,  with  more  insight,  might  make  a  happier  world. 

In  a  joint  session  of  the  division  of  Mental  Hygiene  and 
that  of  Delinquents  and  Correction  on  Human  Nature 
under  Authority  Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  director  of  the  Juvenile 
Clinic  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  declared  that  though  people 
seem  to  have  changed  very  little  there  has  been  a  real  change 
in  conditions  in  which  are  paramount  the  crumbling  of  the 
power  and  stability  of  tradition  and  social  control  and  the 
discovery  of  the  individual.  Whereas  we  used  to  believe 
that  the  twig  must  be  bent  in  order  to  grow  aright,  now  we 
have  a  temptation  to  feel  that  it  will  grow  quite  well  if  only 
one  can  keep  aside  the  things  that  bend  it.  The  difficulty, 
Dr.  Plant  believed,  is  that  we  are  likely  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath :  in  discarding  the  crust  of  tradition,  we 
are  likely  also  to  discard  all  idea  of  an  authority  to  which 
the  individual  must  adapt  himself.  He  declared: 

From  birth  on  through  life,  I,  as  everyone  else,  am  subject 
to  authority  in  the  sense  that  I  am  subject  to  forces  more 
powerful  than  I,  forces  which  transcend  my  aims  and  abilities. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  twig  will  be  bent,  if  not  by  parents, 
by  the  school ;  if  not  by  the  school,  by  organized  society  or  the 
laws  of  nature.  I  am  in  a  cosmos  whose  forces  transcend  my 
own  and  to  which  I  must  adjust.  That  is  the  only  road  along 
which  lies  happiness. 

Just  how  some  of  these  forces  work  was  shown  vividly 
in  the  straightforward  talk  that  followed  by  Jack  Black, 
ex-convict  and  author  of  You  Can't  Win,  on  The  Prison 
as  Character  Builder.  Mr.  Black  asked: 

What  chance  has  the  young  boy  at  San  Quentin  with  its 
three  thousand  prisoners  milling  around  like  cattle?  What 
chance  has  he  at  Jefferson  City,  at  Statesville,  at  Leavenworth, 
or  Atlanta — all  big  prisons.  The  dead  weight  of  depravity 
pulls  him  down  before  his  name  is  dry  on  the  books. 

It  pulls  down  the  guards,  the  officers,  the  wardens.  The 
moment  a  man  steps  into  prison  he  sheds  all  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  nothing  is  done  while  he  is  there  to  revive  it. 
His  bed  and  board  are  furnished,  he  is  bathed  and  shaved,  and 
his  laundry  is  put  in  his  cell.  He  knows  that  every  jute  bag 
he  turns  out  at  San  Quentin  is  made  at  a  loss  to  the  state. 
He  is  taught  nothing  useful  against  the  day  of  his  discharge. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  he  were  standing  still ;  but  he  is 
not.  He  is  going  backward  and  soon  forgets  the  little  he  knew 
about  getting  along  in  the  outside  world.  Things  change  so 
rapidly  today  that  a  mechanic  who  serves  a  term  in  prison 
must  learn  his  trade  over  again,  and  besides  that  he  has  the 
handicap  of  the  prison  stigma.  Even  a  bootblack  must  start 
all  over  as  an  apprentice ;  he  finds  new  leather,  new  polishes, 
and  new  ways  of  applying  them. 

It's  no  surprise  to  me  that  so  many  men  return  to  prison ; 
the  surprise  is  that  they  don't  all  go  back.  They  are  released 
without  any  money-sense,  without  any  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  they  are  as  unfit  to  face  the  world  with  any  honest 
endeavor  as  canaries  released  from  their  cage.  They  are 
stunned  to  find  that  the  world  has  been  racing  forward  while 


they  have  been  going  back,  and  that  life  has  gone  by  and  left 
them  on  a  side  track- — like  a  train  leaving  a  tramp. 

Forget  the  criminals  we  have  now,  Mr.  Black  urged, 
for  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  will  be  shot  or  hanged  or 
buried  for  life  or  reformed.  But  see  to  it  that  the  boys  and 
girls  coming  along  are  not  dumped  into  the  big  prisons  or 
reformatories  but  get  a  chance  to  be  studied  and  helped  and 
"not  made  to  feel  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  that 
they  are  born  criminals  and  will  die  criminals." 

DR.  FREDERICK  H.  ALLEN,  director  of  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  of  Philadelphia  told  of  the  swing  of 
the  philosophy  in  treating  children  away  from  an  attempt  to 
influence  the  child's  behavior  directly  toward  an  effort  to 
work  out  with  parents  and  other  adults  problems  of  their 
own  which  cause  them  to  be  a  disturbance  in  the  child's  • 
process  of  growing  up.  "The  capacity  to  be  objective  with 
all  the  individuals  in  a  situation  and  still  give  them  a  feeling 
that  you  are  sympathetic  and  anxious  to  understand  their 
point  of  view,  and  to  maintain  that  relationship  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  tension  and  friction  is  possibly  one  of  the  super- 
human tasks  that  we  ask  of  social  workers  and  psychiatrists." 
In  a  broad  and  sympathetic  discussion  of  educational  values 
in  mental  hygiene  Kathleen  Ormsby  Larkin  pointed  out  what 
the  mental  hygiene  movement  had  to  give  and  get  from  the 
other  professions — from  doctors,  ministers,  teachers,  from  in- 
dustrial managers  and  workers,  nurses  and  social  workers. 
"Preventive  work  in  mental  hygiene  must  begin  with  those 
who  are  not  yet  a  problem  to  themselves  and  others." 

So  eagerly  have  we  accepted  much  of  the  light  of  the 
newer  psychologies  on  why  people  are  so,  individually  and 
collectively,  that  probably  few  people  even  thought  of  the 
label  "mental  hygiene"  in  the  Sunday  evening  address  on 
The  New  Morality  and  the  Social  Worker  when  Miriam 
Van  Waters,  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles 
and  president  elect  of  the  1930  National  Conference,  opened 
the  windows  of  social-work  minds  and  let  breezes  blow 
through  some  of  the  cobwebs.  She  told  her  hearers: 

Morality  is  not  some  tedious  duty,  it  is  the  natural  flowering 
of  a  vital  human  spirit.  At  the  heart  of  the  new  morality  is 
understanding.  The  social  worker  should  delight  in  the  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy  of  each  person ;  a  social  worker  is  one  who 
likes  men  and  women  as  they  are,  not  as  they  might  be.  No  reha- 
bilitation is  required  to  make  a  human  being  worthy  of  respect. 

Yet  have  social  workers  themselves  gained  such  an  eager 
understanding  of  life,  so  sympathetic  an  insight  into  the 
cravings  of  human  beings  that  one  herself,  in  time  of  dire 
personal  trouble,  would  put  her  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
a  family  society?  "They  shrink  in  consternation,  even  in 
matters  of  material  relief.  A  social  worker  in  this  conference 
lost  her  purse  at  the  Ferry  Building.  In  the  midst  of  an 
efficient  Travelers'  Aid  and  the  thousands  of  eager,  benevo- 
lent social  workers  she  borrowed  a  quarter  from  an  un- 
known bus  driver." 

In  a  world  of  changing  ethical  customs  are  social  workers 
showing  thefr  liberalism  and  humanism,  or  their  funda- 
mentalism? To  social  workers  the  family  is  sacred,  the 
more  sacred  because  they  seldom  have  any.  Yet  Miss 
Van  Waters  declared : 

From  my  experience  with  the  families  that  are  broken,  I 
would  say  that  they  died  before  they  wefe  killed  by  divorce. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  use  courts  of  law  to  enforce  family 
obligations  the  social  worker  has  conceded  to  a  materialism 
unworthy  of  his  calling. 
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In  helping  to  build  racial  understanding,  in  working  to- 
ward the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  in  calling  notice  to 
such  tragic  miscarriages  of  justice  as  the  cases  of  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  and  of  Tom  Mooney,  in  showing  the  criminal 
as  he  is,  are  social  workers  leaders  or  followers? 

Evil  wears  a  mask  of  adult  power  and  bravado.  But  when 
we  understand  the  actual  life  histories  behind  the  masks  we 
see  (as  modern  psychiatry  and  social  work  can  show  us)  that 
evil  wears  the  face  of  a  frightened  child.  .  .  .  We  can  find 
our  new  morality  only  among  the  adventurous  and  the  fearless. 
Social  workers  are  failures  when  they  commit  the  failure  to 
face  life  eagerly. 

IN  any  one  account  of  so  many-sided  a  social  outlook  as 
this  fifty-sixth  conference,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  sketch  the  frontiers  of  fact  and  discussion.  In  the 
health  section,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  jr.,  assistant  surgeon 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  told 
the  black  story  of  the  cost  of  venereal  disease  in  terms  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  annually ;  a  section 
meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
skirted  that  territory,  still  so  largely  unexplored,  wherein 
may  lie  some  solution  to  the  high  costs  of  medical  care ; 
while  Jessamine  Whitney,  statistician  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  told  of  the  great  burden  laid  upon  the 
western  states,  and  especially  those  of  the  southwest,  by  the 
tuberculous  migrants  in  search  of  sunshine  and  cure,  and 
a  whole  session  was  devoted  to  the  health 
of  the  pre-school  child  in  clinic,  nursery 
school  and  in  the  home.  In  this  last  dis- 
cussion, Herbert  R.  Stolz,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Child  Welfare  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  emphasized  espe- 
cially the  need  of  team  play  between 
father  and  mother  and  parent  and  child 
in  order  to  teach  early,  when  it  can 
be  learned,  the  attitudes  of  cooperation 
which  will  make  for  adults  who  are  so- 
cially conscious  and  competent. 

That  the  best  case-work  of  which  we 
are  capable,  is  the  due  of  the  juvenile 
court  was  the  plea  made  by  Grace 
Abbott,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
while  at  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Frederick 
H.  Allen  reversed  the  psychiatric  spotlight 
on  the  adults  in  a  children's  court,  and  in 
another  session  Miriam  Van  Waters  and 
Hans  Weiss,  probation  officer  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Boston,  showed  some  of  the  dark  and 
bright  spots  in  the  story  of  that  city.  Juvenile  courts  and 
other  forms  of  the  administration  of  justice  came  in  for 
understanding  and  able  treatment  in  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Probation  Association,  preceding  the  conference 
itself,  culminating  in  an  address  by  Justin  Miller,  dean  of 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Speaking  on  Preventive  Justice,  Dean  Miller  outlined  the 
forms  of  social  control  in  the  law  and  beyond  it — in  educa- 
tion, home,  church,  industry  and  the  like,  all  leading  up  to 
"the  development  of  a  condition  of  life  in  which  people  can 
do  the  sort  of  thing  they  most  like  to  do  and  make  a  living 
at  it.  That  is  David  Starr  Jordan's  definition  of  success — 
doing  the  thing  you  most  want  to  do  and  doing  it  well 
enough  so  some  one  else  will  pay  you  for  it.  If  everyone 
in  his  range  of  activity  were  able  to  achieve  that  sort  of 
success  we  would  not  have  this  crime  problem." 


Across    the    lines    of    divisions,    sections,    and    discussioi 
groups  there  ran  currently  this  suggestion  of  economic  op 
portunity  which  would  give  people  at  least  a  chance  at  som< 
of  the  things  they  want  in  life.    A  discussion  group  in  thf 
division   of   the   Family   found   itself   confronted   with   the 
distressing  question  how  to  reconcile  and  deal  with  the  fac 
that  budgets  which   to  social   workers  are  barely   adequate 
for  health  and  decency,  often  exceed  the  prevailing  income 
scale  for  unskilled  workers  in  the  community.     A  speaker 
from    Winnepeg,    corroborated     by    American     colleagues, 
pointed  out  that  in  many  places  a  family  actually  has  more 
of   a  chance   for   its   children    if   the  breadwinner   dies   o 
deserts,  giving  them  a  mother's  allowance,  than  if  he  works 
to  his  utmost  to  keep  the  family  self-supporting.    And  the 
setting  of  cosmopolitan  California,  drawing  its  people  from 
the  far  corners  of  the  United  States,  from  the  sunny  land 
to   the   south,    and   across    the    Pacific,    gave    a   special   op- 
portunity for  a  cross  interpretation  of   these  conditions  o 
living  and  working  and  thinking  in  terms  of  racial  as  wel 
as  industrial  groups. 

AT  an  early  session,  at  which  Father  Robert  E.  Lucey 
of  Los  Angeles  discussed  Gains  and  Losses,  Mrs.  Daisy 
Lee  Worcester  of  San  Diego  returned  to  her  attack  on  the 
uneven  distribution  of  our  prosperity   (see  The  Survey  fo 
November  I,  1928)  in  a  devastating  analysis  of  the  Hoove 
Report    on    Recent    Economic    Changes 
The  concrete   significance  of  the  find 
ings  that  retail  prices  had  decreased  whil 
the  purchasing   power  of  wages   had   in 
creased   was  held  by  Mrs.  Worcester  to 
be  that  the  workingman  now  has  twenty 
eight  dollars  more  than  he  had  in   1913 
with   which   to  bridge   the   gap   of   from 
six  to  ten  hundred  dollars  lying  between 
his  wage  and  the  cost  of  a  fair  standarc 
of    living.     She    would    have    the    socia 
worker   who    rehabilitates    the  individua 
family  and  stops  there,  unquestioning  a 
to    the    forces    that    are    cramping    anc 
degrading  the  standard  of  living  in  vas 
numbers  of  American  homes,  take  a  lea 
out  of  the  history  of  health  workers : 

Suppose  that  General  Gorgas  had  gon 
down  into  the  Canal  Zone  with  a  staff  of 
physicians,  case  workers  in  the  medical  field. 
Suppose  that  they  had  striven  valiantly  with 
each  case  of  yellow  fever  as  they  found  it,  making  accurate  ob- 
servations of  pulse  and  temperature,  and  other  dangerous 
symptoms,  working  with  genuine  sympathy  and  kindliness,  even 
with  a  kind  of  scientific  precision,  triumphant  over  an  oc- 
casional cure,  helpless  before  the  majority  who  died.  Suppose 
that  neither  they  nor  General  Gorgas  had  evinced  any  concern 
about  the  causes  of  this  disease,  or  had  possibly  attempted  to 
find  its  cause  in  the  particular  physical  and  psychic  make-up 
of  those  who  were  its  victims.  Remember  that  normal  poten- 
tialities are  not  easily  measurable  when  one  is  suffering  from 
disease.  The  probabilities  are  that  this  great  engineering  work 
would  never  have  been  completed.  The  effort,  however,  might 
have  continued  for  years.  The  workers  in  the  Canal  Zone 
could  have  gone  on  increasing  their  numbers  and  their  budgets 
until  they  rivaled  some  of  our  more  successful  community 
chests  in  their  records  of  achievement. 

Poverty  is  likewise  a  plague  that  affects  humanity.  Even 
this  report  on  our  national  prosperity  does  not  obscure  that 
fact.  Its  cause  is  as  definitely  established  as  is  that  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  bite  of  the  Stepomyia  mosquito.  It  is  the  prevailing 
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_  :  scale  in  American  industry.  All  other  causes  are  merely 
c  .jjuntributory,  or  else  the  disguised   resultant  of   that.  .  .  . 
J  Not  one-fifth  of  the  wage-earners  of  America  are  organized1 
pto  unions   and   the   conditions   of   the  unorganized,   especially 
jhe  unskilled  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  white-collared  brigade 
tiels  far  from  satisfactory.    If  the  truth  be  told,  about  three  mil- 
•acflions  of  people,  most  of  them  women,  received  less  than  fifteen 
iollars  a  week.    This  tells  the  whole  tale  and  should  make  an 
'mperious  appeal  to  social  workers  and  labor  unions  alike. 

Similarly,  in  the  discussion  of  social  workers  and  labor 
inions,  in  which  Paul  Scharrenberg  challenged  the  former 
:o  bear  a  hand  in  legislative  fight,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Seiden- 
Jurg,  S.J.,  of  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  held  up  a  "press- 
ng  job"  which  both  groups  "must  do  and  do  together." 

Health  care  of  students  and  workers,  occupational  diseases 
nd  hazards — the  prevention  of  mine  explosions  and,  ap- 
ropriately  enough  in  a  port  city,  the  protection  of  harbor 
nd  maritime  workers,  were  given  a  hearing,  and  there  was 

special  round  table  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
•"ederation  of  Leagues  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  There 
was  another  joint  session  with  the  National  Association  of 
,egal  Aid  Associations  and  the  American  Association  of 
,abor  Legislation  at  which  the  collection  of  unpaid  wages 
was  handled  by  Wallin  G.  Mathewson,  chief  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Division  of  Labor  Statistics. 


T  TNEMPLOYMENT — in  its  newer  and  insistent  forms 
\^J  — forged  to  the  front  of  conference  concerns.  The 
divisions  on  Neighborhood  and  Community  Life,  the  Family, 
and  Industrial  and  Economic  problems  took  it  up  from 
different  angles;  and  it  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  gen- 
eral meetings. 

Louis  Block,  statistician  of  the  California  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations,  dealt  with  the  public  and  private  em- 
ployment agencies  in  California.  In  these  exchanges,  in  the 
work  of  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  which 
has  addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  migratory  labor,  in 
the  industrial  plan  of  the  employers  in  the  building  trades 
in  San  Francisco  which  hangs  for  its  sanction  on  the  popular 
faith  in  the  integrity  and  fairness  of  one  man — (Archbishop 
Hanna),  California  has  made  beginnings  in  dealing  with 
regularity  of  employment.  But  those  identified  with  these 
efforts  know  how  fragmentary  it  is  as  yet ;  and  at  a  meeting 
on  unemployment  at  the  Associated  Charities  during  the  con- 
ference week,  Chester  Rowell  could  announce  that  a  more 
resourceful  attack  was  in  anticipation,  in  which  key  indus- 
trialists and  perhaps  the  state  government  would  participate. 

The  three  Pacific  Coast  states — California,  Oregon  and 
Washington — are  in  a  sense  a  great  test-tube.  Immigration 
has  been  shut  off  from  the  Orient.  On  the  east,  mountains 
and  desert  hem  them  in.  But  at  the  north,  from  Canada, 
and  at  the  south,  from  Mexico,  the  doors  are  open.  Mean- 
while there  is  a  steady  influx  of  work-seekers,  home-seekers 
and  health-seekers  from  the  East,  their  coming  stimulated 
by  real  estate  and  development  interests.  The  situation  is 
more  nearly  like  that  which  preceded  the  quota  law  than 
that  presented  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Moreover, 
with  developing  industries,  and  an  agricultural  economy  thaf 
has  not  two  seasons,  but  many,  with  calls  for  harvest  workers 
in  great  numbers  from  crop  to  crop,  there  is  much  movement 
and  dislocation.  Can  the  coast  states  so  organize  employ- 
ment as  to  cut  out  its  wastes  ?  The  answer  is  not  only  some- 
thing of  prime  importance  to  them,  but  may  be  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

At  the  section  meeting  on  Neighborhood  and  Community 
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Life  (Lea  Taylor  of  Chicago 
Commons,  chairman),  given 
up  to  unemployment,  Chair- 
man J.  P.  Rettenmayer  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Sec- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  out- 
lined a  significant  project  of 
research  in  this  field  which 
the  Club  hopes  to  enter  upon, 
first  in  the  Bay  region  and 
thereafter,  if  possible,  up  and 
down  the  coast.  It  would  be 
the  largest  scale  practical  in- 
quiry yet  undertaken  in  this 
field  in  the  United  States. 

The  California  cities,  like 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, confront  a  mounting 
problem  of  unemployment 
due  to  industrial  causes — ir- 
responsible hiring  and  firing, 
changes  in  market  demands, 
new  machines,  processes  and 
motive  powers.  These  are  factors  in  the  new  unemployment 
and  the  preliminary  report  of  Helen  Hall,  chairman  of  the 
Unemployment  Committee  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  was  read  as  the  text  for  discussion.  Case 
schedules  have  been  turned  in  from  settlements  in  30  cities 
in  21  states,  the  breadwinners  representing  every  occupa- 
tional level. 

The  families  were  found  to  follow  a  sequence  of  make- 
shifts practically  uniform — cash  savings  spent,  jewelry,  cloth- 
ing, furniture  pawned  or  sold,  moves  to  cheaper  quarters, 
the  mother  goes  out  to  work,  help  from  public  or  private 
agencies,  insurance  policies  forfeited,  mortgages  foreclosed, 
children  sent  to  work.  "These  latter  advantages,  upon 
which  rested  the  family  pride  and  self-respect,  were  shielded 
as  long  as  possible  with  a  zeal  amounting  to  the  instinct  for 
self-preservation."  The  devastating  consequences  in  terms 
of  malnutrition  and  health  were  set  forth. 

At  this  session  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  spoke  on  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  adopt  the  Jones  law  and  give  a  national  lead 
to  a  program  for  unlimbering  public  works  when  private  in- 
dustry falls  off.  California  participants  engaged  in  some 
lively  tilts  over  the  way  Mexican  and  other  migratory  labor 
is  drawn  in  for  the  crops  and  then  left  dangling. 

Before  the  family  section,  Edward  D.  Lynde,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cleveland,  gave  the 
results  of  an  extensive  assay  of  unemployment  cases.  From 
November,  1927,  to  April,  1928,  the  Associated  Charities 
cared  for  1,950  families  where  unemployment  was  a  prob- 
lem. The  fact  that  comparatively  few  were  recurrent  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  case-work  treatment.  Mr.  Lynde 
stressed  the  responsibility  of  social  workers  in  dealing  with 
the  general  problem  of  unemployment,  and  with  the  details 
of  its  effects  on  family  and  community  life.  Joanna  Colcord 
told  of  the  studies  instituted  by  the  Associated  Charities  in 
St.  Paul  in  collaboration  with  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  emphasized  the  strategic  advantage  of 
using  the  term  employment  rather  than  its  reverse.  Linton 
B.  Swift  of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
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Social  Work,  who  presided,  called  attention  to  the  associa- 
tion's recent  pamphlet,  The  Time  to  Plan  is  Now;  while 
Joel  Hunter  of  the  United  Charities,  Chicago,  lifted  the 
discussion  to  a  larger  frame  by  advocating  that  our  city 
planning  commissions  should  be  matched  by  planning  bodies 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  industrial  underpinnings  of  com- 
munity life. 

Nell  Scott,  case  supervisor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Family  Wel- 
fare Association,  probed  some  of  the  forces  that  are  throwing 
a  load  of  unemployment  relief  upon  charitable  agencies.  Miss 
Scott  said : 

The  man  of  45  who  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
because  of  increasingly  rigid  health  examinations ;  the  young 
man  who  has  little  opportunity  for  apprentice-training;  and1 
the  man  whose  muscular  coordination  is  poor,  whose  mental 
processes  are  slow  or  devious,  who  lacks  emotional  stability ;' 
all  these  types  come  to  the  care  of  the  family  agency  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  Charitable  effort  never  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  social  insurance. 

Miss  Scott  concluded  by  urging  the  importance  of  follow- 
ing the  trends  of  policy  developments  and  technical  changes 
in  industry  and  of  securing  leaders  who  will  be  capable  of 
making  an  industry  realize  that  it  has  obligations  to  its 
employes  which  are  not  fulfilled  by  contributions  to  philan- 
thropy. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  trend  of  conference  discus- 
sion, Unemployment  and  Progress  was  the  theme  of  a  paper 
by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of  The  Survey,  which  will  be 
published  in  part  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Survey.  One 
paragraph  is  quoted  here,  to  round  out  this  report: 

This  is  one  of  those  chambered-nautilus  situations  where  be- 
ginnings can  be  made  close  to  the  ground  and  at  home.  There 
is  not  a  town  or  district  in  the  country  where  a  nucleus  of 
active  people  cannot  count.  They  can  get  at  the  facts  of  the 
local  situation.  They  can  help  set  going  a  campaign  for  resru- 
larity  of  employment  among  the  employers  of  their  community 
in  the  same  way  that  the  local  industrial  safety  campaigns  are 
carried  out — and  with  equal  call  on  self-interest  and  public 
spirit.  They  can  urge  a  program  of  public  works  reserves  on 
city  and  county  and  state  governments,  so  that  road  building  and 
other  public  enterprises  can  come  into  play  when  business  is 
depressed.  They  can  organize  a  local  employment  service  which 
will  be  something  more  modern  than  the  old  job-getting 
agencies,  and  a  friendly  alternative  to  the  commercial  offices 
with  their  sharp  practices — a  service  that  will  draw  into  its 
operations  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned  from  voca- 
tional counseling  and  psychology,  and  will  have  an  eye  not  only 
on  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  man  out  of  work  but  on  the  an- 
nual influx  of  young  men  and  women  seeking  work  for  the 
first  time.  Here  is  something  that  will  engage  school  teachers, 
social  workers,  "Y"  workers,  Boy  Scout  leaders,  employers, 
labor  leaders — a  galaxy  of  vocational  interests  now  largely 
unaligned  though  baffled  with  particular  phases  of  the  problem. 
Such  a  nucleus  would  be  a  center  for  discussion  and  opinion 
that  could  join  with  similar  groups  elsewhere  in  securing  stat^ 
and  federal  action  looking  to  an  adequate  statistical  service, 
to  public  works  reserves,  to  the  rehabilitation  of  our  public 
employment  offices  on  modern  lines,  and  to  commissions  to 
canvass  the  need  for  industrial  employment  reserves  after  the 
manner  of  the  commissions  of  inquiry  that  ushered  in  our 
compensation  laws. 

THE  sheer  force  of  geography  gave  richness  to  the  San 
Francisco  sessions  in  the  matter  of  race  relations.  The 
Eastern  delegates  came  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  up 
which  Mexican  immigration  has  been  spreading  rapidly  in 
these  post-war  years.  In  the  Southwest  they  found  it  massed 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  the  California  valleys; 
and  they  caught  glimpses  of  our  oldest  racial  group — the 


Indians.     On  the  coast  they  came  upon  the  Orientals;    an 
at  the  second  general  sessions  looked  out  through  the  ey< 
of  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  on  the  human  relations  that   rii 
the  Pacific.     He  spoke  not  so  much  as  Secretary  of  the  Ii 
terior   as   president  in   its   initial  years  of  the   Institute   c 
Pacific  Relations  which  meets  next  fall  in  Japan.   He  bounde 
the  waters  beyond  the  Golden  Gate  in  terms  of  the  peoples 
Canadians,  Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  Mexicans  an 
Spanish  Americans  generally,  Chinese,   Japanese,   Russian: 
And   then   he   reversed    his  telescope,   looked   at  American 
through  foreign  eyes  and  gave  a  new  perspective  to  the  whol 
John  Stewart  Burgess  of  Princeton-in-Peking  and  Yenchinj 
University,  just  back  from  China,  gave  a  full  length  pictu 
of  the  new  republic  which  illuminated  the  institutions,  th 
habits  and  mind  sets  that  enter  into  the  slow  re-crystalizatio; 
of  the  social  order  in  China. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  episodes  of  conference  week  w 
an  oriental  dinner  at  Hang  Far  Low  restaurant  arrangei 
by  the  International  Institutes  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.    Arounc 
the  teak-wood  tables  sat  delegates  from  every  part  of  tfo 
country  and  at  their  elbows  young  Chinese   and  Japane 
of  American  birth.    There  was  an  engaging  sketch  of  Chin 
town   by  Ng  Poon   Chew,   Editor  of   the   Chung  Sai  Y 
Po,  and  afterward  there  was  an  evening  of  authentic  orient 
music  in  the  Western  Woman's  building — songs  in  Arabi 
Egyptian,   Turkish,    Khurdish,    Filipino   songs   and   dance 
American  folk  and  art  ways,  Japanese  traditional  music  wi 
native  instruments,  Assyrian  dances,  and  so  on.    A  luncheo 
arranged  by  the  World  Unity  Foundation  afforded  anoth 
forum — with  Eugene  Kinkle  Jones  speaking  for  the  Ame 
ican  Negro,  the  industrial  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
China  for  the  Chinese — herself  a  young  university  woma 
fired    with   the   renaissance   of    her    people;    and    Shirosu 
Arima,  the  dean  of  their  delegation,   for  Japan — a  distin 
guished  prison  administrator  whose  message  was  interpretet 
by  a  captivating  Japanese  student  from  the  University 
California,  in  native  costume.     There  were  ten  in  the  Ja 
anese    delegation    representing    all    phases    of   social    work. 
These  far-flung  horizons  were  narrowed  down  to  the  Amer- 
ican   scene    in    a    section    meeting    on    the    generation    of 
Americans  of  Oriental  stock.     Dr.  Ray  Hidemichi  Akagi, 
secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Council  of  the  Japanese  Stu- 
dent's Christian  Association  spoke  of  the  65,000  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  who  do  not  belong  in  Japan — who  have 
no  relationships  of  mind  and  attitudes  but  American.    They 
have  a  grasp  of  the  spiritual  ideal  which  characterizes  the 
fundamental   America.      The   changes   between   generations 
makes  for  an  unstable-  social  life  among  them.     They  are 
highly  trained    and  can   find   very   few   ways   to  use   their 
training — they  are  too  American  to  fit  into  the  older  Japan- 
ese group,  and  being  Japanese  they  are  unwelcome  among 
the  Americans.     His  challenge  was  to  the  American  govern- 
ment to  look  into  the  problem  and  help  them  find  security. 

Similarly  there  was  an  interesting  section  meeting  under 
the  Committee  on  Neighborhood  and  Community  Life, 
at  which  life  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  experienced  by 
Mexican  people  was  interpreted  from  the  inside  out  by 
Ernest  Galanza  and  Jose  Ramos.  Here  was  edge  and  spirit. 
"The  problem  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  United  States,"  said 
Mr.  Galanza,  "cannot  be  settled  by  diplomats  who  have 
never  picked  berries  or  topped  beets  under  the  boiling  sun. 
Mexican  workers  have  helped  build  up  an  agricultural  em- 
pire in  the  United  States.  They  have  done  their  job  well 
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i  building  up  wealth,  but  they  have  gone  away  in  rags." 

In  leading  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  social 
workers  and  labor  unions  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
amily  and  Industry  sections,  Paul  Scharrenberg,  secretary- 
reasurer  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor  took 
is  stand  for  a  homogeneous  population.  "We  do  not  want 
o  duplicate  the  terrible  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in 
le  Southern  states."  He  was  glad  the  California  legis- 
jture  had  memorialized  Congress  to  have  the  Mexicans 
'aced  under  the  quota  and  asked  the  sympathetic  support 
:  his  hearers  to  the  effort  "to  keep  our  state  to  ourselves 
a  heritage  of  the  white  race.  We  do  not  want  a  civili- 
ation  of  masters  and  servants.  The  labor  unions  are 
>etitioning  Congress  to  restrict  Filipinos  as  other  Asiatic 
igration."  The  liveliness  of  the  session  was  enhanced  by 
le  spontaneous  rejoinders  from  the  floor,  one  after  another, 
:  young  representatives  of  the  races  that  fell  outside  his 
ale  of  preferment. 

OR  the  first  time,  organizations  representing  the  Amer- 
7"  ican  Indians  asked  for  a  place  on  the  program,  and,  such 
xe  the  infelicities  of  our  nomenclature,  they  fell  under  Divi- 
on  X,  The  Immigrant!  But  they  found  cordial  welcome 
nder  the  hospitable  chairmanship  of  Edith  Terry  Bremer, 
hose  good  will  toward  humankind  knows  neither  metes  nor 
ounds. 

The  Old  Order  Passes:     What  of  the   New?  was  the 
leme,  and  Henry  Roe  Cloud,  president  of  the  American 
ndian    Institute   of  Wichita,    Kansas,    made    a  poised   but 
irited  plea  for  a  new  freedom  for  his  race.     Lewis  Mer- 
am,   technical   director  of   the  Survey   of   Indian   Affairs 
ade  by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research,  Brookings 
nstitute,  Washington,   took  up   the   theme   as   a  challenge 
e  American  capacity  for  social  service.     There  are  some- 
ling   like   two    hundred   tribes    represented    in    the    Indian 
opulation  and  what  is  called  the  Indian  problem  is  at  once 
shattered  into  scores  of  variants.     At  Mr.  Merriam's  hands 
it  took  on  functional  aspects  which  related  it  to  every  phase 
of  the  conference's  concern— health,   re-education,  behavior, 
race  relations.     So  long  as  we  fail  to  put  our  advances  in 
these   fields   at  the  service   of  this   racial   group,   American 
social  work  is  falling  down  at  its  oldest  responsibility.     But 
j  the  note  that  Mr.  Cloud  struck  was  for  a  wider  and  more 
genuine  participation  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  the  things 
which  concern  them. 

As  a  homely  illustration,  he  told  the  story  of  a  fund  of 
$4,000  available  for  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions 
in  one  reservation.  The  district  superintendent  believed  that 
his  wards  should  have  a  say  and  called  the  leaders  into  coun- 
cil. They  thought  it  out  over  night.  They  proposed  that 
tkey  use  the  money  to  build  dipping  troughs  nearer  their 
grazing  land.  They  told  of  the  young  lambs  who  died,  of 
old  sheep  falling  sick,  when  driven  sometimes  fifty  miles. 
They  would  dig  the  troughs  and  haul  the  cement;  and  from 
the  animals  they  would  save  by  having  the  better  placed 
troughs,  they  would  have  money  to  improve  their  homes. 

On  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  the  Indian  Defense  Asso- 
ciation held  meetings  at  their  important  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Barbara  centers.  At  these  meetings  Mr.  Merriam 
took  up  administrative  reforms,  and  John  Collier  the  under- 
lying issues  of  property  rights,  water  rights,  the  need  to 
bring  the  Indian  "inside  the  Constitution"  so  that  he  can 
protect  himself.  Now  he  is  debarred  and  if  the  allotment 


system  persists,  within  twenty-five  years  his  foothold  on  the 
continent  he  once  possessed  will  be  gone.  Mr.  Collier  made 
the  point  that  if  these  broader  economic  issues  broached  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  were  worked  out, 
and  meanwhile  the  social,  health  and  educational  measures 
emphasized  by  the  Merriam  report  were  ignored,  the  Indian's 
lot  would  be  in  evil  case :  the  reverse  is  also  true — the  recon- 
struction of  our  Indian  policy  must  go  ahead  on  all  points. 
One  of  the  most  portentous  proposals  favored  by  the  new 
administration  is  the  application  of  some  sort  of  incorpora- 
tion of  Indian  tribal  wealth,  in  ways  that  will  give  freedom 
to  individual  initiative,  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  their 
heritage.  The  discussions  brought  out  an  emphatic  intention 
on  the  part  of  all  the  Indian  organizations  to  put  their  re- 
sources and  cooperation  at  the  dispoal  of  Secretary  Wilbur 
and  Commissioners  Rhoads  and  Scattergood  in  facing  the 
difficult  tasks  ahead  of  them.  For  there  is  small  indication 
that  the  interests  that  dominated  the  bureau  and  sought  to 
dispossess  the  Indians  will  be  inactive. 

AONG  with  our  oldest  Americans  came  discussion  of 
our  newest — the  latest  migrants — the  Filipinos,  the 
Hawaiians  and  the  Porto  Ricans,  for  all  these  racial  groups 
have  responded  to  the  overtures  of  labor  agents  and  agri- 
cultural employers  in  Arizona  and  California.  The  quota 
law  does  not  apply  to  them  and  their  presence,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  have  been  employed  and  left 
stranded  have  become  an  acute  problem  in  some  quarters. 
Professor  E.  S.  Bogardus  of  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Southern  California,  gave  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  the  situation. 

Nor  does  the  quota  law  apply  to  the  Mexicans.  During 
the  War  mass  importations  were  carried  on,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  a  steady  stream  spreading  fan-like  from  the 
Rio  Grande  north.  Not  until  the  new  census  will  we  know 
their  numbers.  The  fruit  harvests  of  California,  the  spread 
of  cotton  in  the  Southwest,  the  opening  up  of  vast  tracts  of 
irrigated  land  where  winter  vegetables  are  grown,  created 
a  demand  for  cheap  labor.  Meanwhile  in  the  off-seasons, 
the  cities  have  been  confronted  with  a  mounting  problem  of 
relief,  for  the  Mexican  brings  his  family.  The  California 
Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  urged  the  application 
of  the  quota  law  to  this  new  stream ;  labor  organizations 
urged  it,  and  the  movement  reached  such  strength  in  Con- 
gress that  the  State  Department,  loathe  to  see  the  quota  law 
applied  lest  it  upset  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  set  out 
about  eight  months  ago  to  prove  that  the  flow  could  be 
controlled  by  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  vise  system. 
The  result  is  that  this  June  only  about  a  quarter  as  many 
Mexicans  have  come  across  the  border  at  El  Paso  as  last 
June.  Meanwhile,  an  active  campaign  for  deporting  Mexi- 
cans illegally  here  has  been  instituted  with  a  ruthlessness  in 
some  instances  out  of  keeping  with  the  previous  laxity. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  these  changed  policies  as  to 
newer  migration  from  Mexico,  hundreds  of  American  com- 
munities are  confronted,  in  the  Mexicans  already  here,  with 
an  immigration  problem  of  a  new  order  and  this  was  the 
chief  topic  before  the  section  on  Immigrants.  Robert  N. 
McLean,  Anita  Jones,  Ethel  Richardson  Allen  and  Max  S. 
Handman  were  among  the  chief  speakers,  each  bringing  the 
results  of  first-hand  investigations  before  the  Conference. 
Mr.  McLean  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Mexican  worker, 
(Continued  on  page  541) 


Art  a  Human  Need 
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THE  social  worker  is  bound  to  use  the  aid  afforded 
by  the  various  sciences.    He  must  acquaint  himself 
with    these   techniques   to    the   extent   at    least    of 
understanding   their   general   methods   and   trends. 
He  is,  if  fulfilling  his  function,  himself  an  artist 
in  human  adjustment,  relying  on  science,  wherever  available. 
The   social    worker,  when    in    contact    with    a   problem   of 
health,  will  collaborate  with  the  physician.     He  will  need 
a  lawyer's  help   for  this,  a  city  planner's  for  that,  a  play 
leader  here,  an  educator  there.    It  is  his  task  to  understand 
what  is  needed  and  secure  the  appropriate  help.    Diagnosis 
and   general    practice    are   his    fields,    relying    on    countless 
techniques  for  adequate  aid. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  life  too  faintly  associated  with 
the  social  worker's  outlook.    Art  and  social  work  have  only 
a    bowing    acquaintance.     The   social    worker    has   perhaps 
suffered  from  the  current  heresy  that  art  is 
something  precious,  unrelated  to  everyday  life, 
an   expensive  luxury,    not   a   necessity.     This 
point  of  view  has  been  fostered  by  our  theory 
of  art  in  terms  of  galleries,  museums ;  of  some- 
thing purchased,   of   possession ;  of  something 
finished — and   in   fact,   dead.    Dead,  but   not 
buried.    As  long  as  we  can  look  at  a  great 
painting  and  not  have  it  do  anything  to  us, 
as  long  as  one  can  read  a  great  poem  and  not 
turn  a  hair,  and  listen  to  a  great  symphony 
and  go  to  sleep,  these  masterpieces  that  lived 
when   they  were   produced   have   no   real   existence   for   us. 
We  attend  their  funeral. 

For  art  is  something  that,  having  happened  once,  has  to 
happen  again  to  be  art  for  us.  Art  when  produced  was 
a  creation,  a  work  of  the  imagination,  flowing  from  an 
adequate  technique  and  creating  in  others  a  sympathetic 
understanding.  Art  at  its  height  has  something  to  say  that 
is  definite.  It  has  convictions.  Art  and  faith  cannot  separate. 
When  people  are  living  and  passionate,  they  feel  the  need 
of  imaginative  expression. 

An  Italian  father,  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  live, 
longing  for  musical  instruction  for  his  boys,  said  with  un- 
conscious dignity,  "My  children  must  have  music  as  they 
have  bread."  His  words  will  be  cut  on  the  escutcheon  of 
our  new  Music  School  as  its  fitting  motto. 

Art  is  a  spiritual  necessity  for  man,  not  a  frill,  an 
extra.  To  appreciate  art  the  best  road  is  participation. 
To  sing  is  better  than  to  listen, 
to  paint  is  better  than  to  visit  the 
museums,  to  make  furniture  or  pot- 
tery is  better  than  to  buy  it.  But 
the  listening,  visiting  and  selecting 
are  necessary  too,  for  the  improve- 
ment in  taste  and  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  in  the  past  and  present 
with  which  to  quicken  one's  own 


creative    life    and    to    foster    stand- 
ards in  accomplishment. 

In  the  crafts,  technique  comes 
first,  as  the  solid  base  for  art.  How 
many  "artists"  have  lived  unsatis- 
factorily and  in  unnecessary  depend- 
ence because  they  had  no  real  tech- 
nique— no  solid  knowledge,  both  of 
design  and  of  manual  skill !  In  the 
case  of  music,  a  shallow  training  has  ruined  pupils  of  nati\ 
ability.  But  with  sound  technique,  the  learner  can,  wit! 
confidence,  use  his  imaginative  powers.  A  good  tecbniqt 
frees  the  creative  mind  instead  of  deadening  it.  Hei 
as  in  all  real  education,  the  complex  of  order  and  freedoi 
is  resolved. 

Now,  in  the  field  of  social  work,   this  whole  importar. 
aspect    of    life    is    often    overlooked.      Th 
family    welfare    visitor    will    have    in    min 
the  earnings    of    the    family,    the    health    c 
its  members  and   their  ethical   adjustments- 
and  also  often  the  opportunities  for  recreatior 
But  the  artistic  needs  of  the  family  may  b 
wholly  disregarded.    Yet   it   may  be   that   ii 
affording  an  artistic  training  to  one  membe 
of  the  family,  its  economic  difficulties  woul< 
be    solved.     It    may    well    be    that    a    healtl 
problem  will  meet  its  solution.    Saul  was  no 
the  only  one  cured  by  a  David.     I   recall   ; 
beautiful  child  who,  by  dancing  in  our  Children's  Theater 
was  entirely  freed  from  a  serious  nervous  affection.    It  maj 
be    that    the    recreation    especially    desirable    may    be    thai 
afforded  by  some  special  craft  technique.    After  the  war 
everyone  learned    the   values   of   occupational    therapy.     Ir 
normal  family  welfare  work  and   in  the  fields  of  the  un- 
adjusted,  the   mentally   disordered,    the   anti-social,   the   in- 
telligent   worker    will,    I    believe,    in    the    future,     place 
greater    emphasis    on    the    opportunities    for    development 
afforded  through  music,  dancing,  drawing,  design, 
the  crafts,  and  the  drama. 

For  if  the  object  of  social  work  were 
simply  to  keep  people  alive  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  while.  Alive  for  what  ? 
is  the  question.  And  the  answer  to  that 
question  cannot  sidestep  those  great  nour- 
ishers  of  civilization  we  call  the  arts. 
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Tom  Mooney  and  the  Governor 


IN  the  visiting  room  at  San  Quentin  prison,  callers  and 
inmates  seated  on  either  side  of  two  long  counters,  may 
talk  over  a  board  partition  just  low  enough  so  that 
they  can  see  each  other's  faces.     Tom  Mooney  comes 
out  in   the  white  suit  of  a  waiter.     If  you  expect  a 
gaunt  zealot  you  are  mistaken ;    or  a  man  whose  thick-set 
bulk  suggests  rough  and  tumble  leadership.     Rather  this  is  a 
little,  middle-aged  Irishman  who  unless  you  altogether  mis- 
read his  expressive  features,  has  not  gone  sour  in  the  thirteen 
years  that  have  spanned  the  cycle  from  cock-sure  and  uni- 
versal  wrath   toward   him   to   widespread    acknowledgment 
of  a  stark  miscarriage  of  justice. 

For  whatever  Tom  Mooney  and  Warren  K.  Billings  may 
have  done  or  left  undone  in  their  espousal  of  the  under-dog 
in  the  industrial  conflicts  that  raged  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  in  the  years  before  the  World  War — it  was  a 
period  when  both  sides  resorted  to  tactics  outside  the  law — 
the  testimony  on  which  they  were  convicted  of  bombing  the 
Preparedness  Parade  long  since  collapsed  in  a  welter  of  ex- 
posed perjury.  Ten  people  were  killed  and  with  vengeance 
in  full  cry,  with  hostile  private  detectives  and  prosecutors 
itching  to  pin  the  deed  on  to  them,  judge,  jury  and  law- 
enforcing  bodies  paid  scant  heed  to  their  alibis  in  the  face 
of  assertions  by  four  witnesses  who  claimed  to  have  seen 
them  at  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  With  time,  one  by  one, 
these  witnesses  have  been  utterly  discredited,  notably  the 
chief  among  them,  a  visiting  cattleman  whose  own  friends 
have  since  come  forward  to  prove  that  he  was  miles  from 
San  Francisco  at  the  crucial  hour. 

The  judge  who  tried  the  case  and  who  passed  sentence 
the  living  jurors  under  the  lead  of  their  foreman,  the  police 
captains  active  in  the  case,  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  as 
well  as  the  Mooney-Billings  Defense  Committee  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  long-drawn  movement  for  pardon.  That  is 
the  only  avenue  now  open  for  redress.  Under  California 
procedure  these  revelations  came  too  late  for  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  to  act  on  the  application  of  the  trial  judge 
and  the  attorney  general  for  a  retrial.  The  Billings  case 
has  a  different  legal  (but  not  factual)  status  and  efforts  in 
his  behalf  await  the  issue  as  to  Tom  Mooney. 

THE  Mooney  case  was  the  theme  of  a  luncheon  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  participated  in  by  about  two  hundred  of 
those  in  attendance.  Fremont  Older,  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call,  acquainted  the  visitors  with  the  outlines  of  the  case. 
A  rugged  pine  of  a  man,  he  put  in  quiet  speech  the  narrative 
of  how  the  false  testimony  was  ravelled,  bit  by  bit ;  how 
from  a  believer  himself  at  the  start  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
men,  he  had  been  swung  round  by  indications  of  a  frame-up, 
and  for  a  dozen  years  had  sought  for  them  a  new  day  in 
court.  Rabbi  Rudolph  I.  Coffee  of  Oakland  brought  out 
that  Governor  Young  had  undertaken,  the  legislative  session 
over,  to  study  and  act  upon  the  case  during  his  vacation  this 
summer,  as  he  once  before  made  the  case  of  Anita  Whitney 
the  subject  of  his  personal  consideration.  George  W.  Kirch- 
wey,  of  New  York,  former  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  former 
dean  of  Columbia  Law  School,  most  sentient  of  our  penol- 
ogists,  lifted  his  hearers  in  a  speech  which  showed  the  bear- 


ings of  such  a  miscarriage  on  our  whole  scheme  of  applying 
the  criminal  law  to  hum^n  behavior.  Paul  U.  Kellogg  pre- 
sided and  brought  out  that  soon  after  the  original  trial  John 
A.  Fitch,  then  of  the  Survey  staff,  spent  some  weeks  in  Cali- 
fornia investigating  the  case.  His  article  at  the  time  chal- 
lenged the  soundness  of  the  verdict  in  ways  which  the  sub- 
sequent developments  amply  sustained. 

THE  purpose  of  the  visiting  social  workers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting  was  not  to  set  up  as  tutors  to  Cali- 
fornia or  her  public  officials;  but  rather  to  make  clear  that 
throughout  the  country  there  are  many  disinterested  people 
who  are  seriously  concerned  in  how  and  when  this  case  is 
to  be  worked  out  to  right  conclusion.  What  we  mean  by 
the  American  love  for  justice  is  at  stake.  That  hangs  not 
so  much  on  how  justice  runs  to  the  powerful  or  the  popular 
— not  on  how  it  runs  to  a  Ford  or  a  Lindbergh  but  on  how 
it  runs  to  a  Mooney  or  a  Billings.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  common  law,  that  a  man  is  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  True,  Mooney  and  Billings  were  supposedly 
proved  guilty  in  the  court  that  tried  them.  But  that  false 
proof  is  in  shreds — unfortunately  too  late  to  come  before 
the  court  that  tried  them  or  the  higher  courts  as  matter 
for  reconsideration.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  principle 
of  presumptive  innocence  must  hold  true  when  the  governor, 
under  his  pardoning  power,  becomes  a  tribunal  of  last  resort 
— when  he  is  confronted  not  with  a  plea  for  leniency  for 
a  guilty  man  but  with  a  case  which  the  courts  themselves 
are  powerless  to  reopen  on  the  basis  of  fresh  and  upsetting 
facts.  Unless  new  evidence,  of  which  the  public  knows 
nothing,  has  come  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  perjured 
testimony,  the  Governor  of  California  has  before  him  a  case 
which  the  judge  and  jury  concerned  now  declare  would, 
except  for  that  perjured  testimony,  have  issued  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  even  in  the  midst  of  the  outraged  feelings  that 
sought  scapegoats  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

Under  our  system  of  self-government,  justice  is  not  em- 
bodied in  a  king.  It  has  seats  all  down  the  line  of  our  de- 
centralized system.  State  courts  and  state  governors  become 
stewards  of  it  for  the  whole  nation.  This  is  a  case  which 
President  Wilson  felt  put  our  good  faith  to  the  test  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  for  the  principles  of  democracy.  In  this 
instance,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  what  American  justice 
means  to  the  world  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Young. 

Either  way  he  decides,  his  handling  of  it  must  take  cour- 
age, for  on  the  one  hand  there  are  old  and  knotted  strains 
of  bitterness,  self-interest,  politics  and  closed  mindedness  to 
reckon  with ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  mounting 
demand  for  fair  play  and  a  new  deal.  With  the  new  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  public  of  the  issues  at 
stake,  of  the  exploded  perjuries  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
courts  to  review  them,  his  handling  of  it  must  be  as  con- 
vincing as  it  is  courageous. 

And  meanwhile  there  is  something  clean  and  refreshing 
in  the  part  of  Californians,  private  citizens  and  public  offi- 
cials alike,  who  have  had  the  fearlessness  and  integrity  to 
re-open  their  minds;  to  reverse  their  personal  convictions  on 
the  basis  of  fresh  facts  and  to  set  out  painfully  to  retrace 
a  step  taken  in  heat  and  in  ignorance,  which  they  have  come 
to  believe  has  for  thirteen  years  wronged  two  men. 
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UNWIELDY  AND  BACKWARD/ 

SUCH  is  the  verdict  of  the  health  inventory  of  New 
York  City.     Since  1865  when  the  Citizens  Associa- 
tion   through    its   Council   on    Hygiene    under    the 
leadership   of    Stephen    Smith   made    the    first    and 
down  to  the  present  time  the  best  municipal  health 
survey,  New  York  City  has  had  no  stock  taking  of  its  health 
services.    The  study  of  65  years  ago  resulted  in  the  greatest 
single  advance  in  the  principles  and  policies,  powers  and  ob- 
jectives of  preventive  medicine  this  country  had  experienced. 
The  survival  and  growth  of  American  cities  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  accomplishments  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health  and  its  minute  and  appropriate  control  of  the  phy- 
sical environment  of  city  dwellers. 

The  Sanitary  Survey  of  1864-5  was  made  by  young  volun- 
teer physicians.  Every  block  and  tenement  dwelling  and 
street  was  visited.  There  were  practically  no  health  serv- 
ices to  be  counted.  Today  we  have  a  record  of  work  done 
by  literally  hundreds  of  agencies  at  great  cost  and  with 
elaborate  organizations.  A  colossal  undertaking,  stretching 
over  four  years,  by  a  large  staff  of  paid  professionals,  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  at  least  as  radical  an 
overhauling  to  guarantee  our  future  as  did  little  old  New 
York  of  the  Civil  War  days.  Diseases  have  come  and 
gone.  Those  of  demoralization  and  corruption  continue  to 
attack  public  service,  those  of  jealousy  and  institutionalism 
mar  the  friendly  face  of  private  agencies. 

First  came  the  technical  appraisal  of  the  city  Health  De- 
partment by  Dr.  Walker  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  dealing  with  the  last  year  of  the  unlamented 
and  entirely  incompetent  octade  of  Hylan  and  his  amateur 
commissioners  of  health  (1925).  Then  followed  the  maiden 
health  effort  of  our  latest  coordinating  agency  the  Welfare 
Council,  the  laborious  inventory  of  private  health  activities 
by  the  veteran  social  workers  Michael  Davis  and  Mary 
Jarrett  recording  sample  years  up  to  1927  and  here  on  the 
eve  of  another  mayoralty  election  with  a  vigorous,  competent, 
courageous  health  commissioner  we  find  ourselves  forced  to 
accept  a  70  per  cent  rating  when  younger,  smaller,  less 
wealthy  but  wiser  cities,  some  25  of  them  of  over  100,000 
population,  make  a  better  showing  of  work  done  even  up 
to  the  par  of  100. 

We  see  services  distributed  by  accident  and  with  no  log- 
ical relation  to  population  or  economic  or  sanitary  need, 
viz.,  62  per  cent  of  health  clinic  visits  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  home  visits  in  Manhattan  with  30  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, while  Brooklyn  with  38  per  cent  of  the  people  and 
much  the  same  kinds  of  people  and  pocketbooks  has  24  per 
cent  of  clinic  visits  and  28  per  cent  of  home  visits.  No 
wonder,  some  of  the  non-medical  enthusiasts  will  say,  that 
death  rates  and  sick  rates  are  lower  in  Brooklyn.  And  as 
for  Queens  the  youngest  of  our  bursting  boroughs  with  14 
per  cent  of  the  people,  there  are  found  but  4  per  cent  of 
the  clinic  visits  and  8  per  cent  of  the  home  visits  of  the 
entire  traffic,  with  an  even  lower  mortality,  general  and  for 
babies,  in  tuberculosis,  than  the  older,  bigger  boroughs. 
The  inventorists  discover  that  the  accounts  of  monev  and 


work  are  so  unkept  that  the  costs  of  standard  units  o 
health  services  can  no  more  be  calculated  than  can  the  in 
tangible  results  of  the  widely  uncorrelated  efforts.  We  set 
the  familiar  ratio  of  $18  for  treatment  of  the  sick  to  $i 
for  prevention,  not  so  far  from  the  historic  ounce  and  its 
sixteen-ounce  pound.  A  little  humiliating  for  New  Yorl 
to  be  called  a  69  per  cent  city  in  the  tuberculosis  competi- 
tion, the  home  of  Biggs,  Prudden,  Janeway,  claimant  of  the 
first  tuberculosis  dispensary  and  the  most  inclusive  of  city 
tuberculosis  and  health  agencies.  But  no  worse  than  being 
rated  at  67  per  cent  in  baby  work,  56  per  cent  for  the  pre- 
school and  55  per  cent  (oh  crying  shame!)  for  the  schoo 
child's  health.  And  as  for  milk  control  we  touch  bottom 
at  48  per  cent,  wholly  a  public  job  with  no  alibi  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Not  a  pretty  picture! 

One  lack  is  quickly  noticed  and  rather  unfortunately 
There  is  no  comment  on  industrial  hygiene,  that  field  which 
New  York  City  entered  first  of  American  cities  in  1915  and 
still  the  largest  neglected  field  in  public  health. 

We  are  told  there  is  no  city-made  plan.  We  see  there 
is  no  progress  in  picking  up  its  own  lead  of  1914  and  follow 
ing  other  progressive  cities  here  and  abroad  by  breaking  up 
the  amorphous  6,000,000  into  neighborhoods  or  health  dis- 
tricts of  150-150,000  people  for  appropriate  local  develop- 
ment of  health  work  (page  Boston,  Berlin,  London). 

The  picture  of  New  York  is  clearly  drawn  by  skilled 
technicians.  It  takes  no  wizard  to  read  the  characters 
New  York  lacks  a  Policy,  must  have  permanent  Officia 
Leadership,  will  demand  an  End  of  Duplication.  District 
Health  Service  is  practicable,  is  desirable,  is  probably  in- 
dispensable, is  quite  certain  to  be  less  expensive,  will  pro- 
duce better  results,  than  the  present  chaos.  In  the  words  ol 
the  ad  man,  "If  eventually  why  not  now?" 

New  York  will  be  grateful  to  the  authors  of  the  reveal- 
ing inventory.  Readers  far  and  near  will  delve  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Welfare  Council  for  statistics  to  their  hearts' 
content.  Rarely  has  a  Health  Commissioner  received  so 
useful  a  document  to  start  him  on  his  most  auspicious  career 

PITTSBURGH'S  OPEN  SPACES 

1  HE  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy." 

Is  the  power  to  half  untax,  the  power  to  stim- 
ulate? Supporters  of  Pittsburgh's  "graded  tax  law"  believe 
it  is.  They  believe  the  half  tax  on  buildings  encourages  the 
erection  of  buildings,  that  the  full  tax  on  land  discourages 
holding  land  out  of  use.  But  some  observers  say  that  the 
graded  tax  does  more  than  is  claimed  for  it,  that  it  stim- 
ulates land  overcrowding. 

The  temptation  to  overcrowd  land  is  constant  and  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  Pittsburgh.  Land  owners  in  other  cities — • 
and  in  other  generations,  have  felt  it  and  have  yielded  to  it. 
Advocates  of  the  graded  tax,  or  half  tax,  say  that  so  great 
and  so  nearly  universal  is  this  temptation  that  the  part 
played  by  their  tax  in  Pittsburgh  is  negligible.  And  yet,  a 
brimming  cup  to  which  a  drop  is  added,  brims  over;  when 
a  drop  is  removed  it  may  be  carried  without  spilling.  Sup- 
pose the  "negligible"  effect  of  the  half  tax  were  reversed, 
if  instead  of  adding  to  the  temptation  to  overcrowd  land,  it 
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eutralized  this  temptation  by  ever  so  little.  Would  the 
esult  be  negligible. 

This  question  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Housing  Association.  The  question  takes  this  form:  Ade- 
quate open  space  about  a  dwelling  is  the  fundamental  factor 
in  good  housing.  Adequate  open  space  is  the  factor  most 
difficult  to  secure  and  to  maintain.  Housing  codes  and 
zoning  codes  require  definite  minimum  open  spaces  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  occupants  of  dwellings. 
These  open  spaces  are  constantly  diminished  by  a  process 
of  attrition ;  housing  requirements  are  modified,  zoning  re- 
quirements are  diminished  by  a  reclassification  of  districts  and 
by  the  granting  of  "variations"  or  "adjustments."  This 
attrition  is  due  to  the  belief  of  owners  that  their  economic 
interest  runs  counter  to  code  requirements.  Suppose  then 
the  tax  on  desired  open  spaces  were  cut  in  half  while  the 
tax  on  land  actually  occupied  by  the  building  as  well  as 
that  on  undeveloped  land  remained  at  the  full  rate,  would 
not  this  encourage  owners  to  leave  open  spaces? 

The  proposal  before  the  Housing  Association  is:  Desired 
open  spaces  (which  are  defined  as  twice  the  amount  legally 
required  by  the  zoning  code)  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  building  and  shall  share  in  the  building's  exemption 
from  half  of  the  real  estate  tax. 

This  proposal  meets  the  argument  that  the  half  tax  stim- 
ulates land  overcrowding.  It  leaves  unimpaired  the  argu- 
ment that  holders  of  undeveloped  land  who  await  oppor- 
tunity to  unload  at  a  profit  due  to  population  growth,  should 
pay  for  the  privilege.  To  be  sure  it  imposes  an  additional 
burden  of  detail  on  the  tax  assessors.  But  otherwise,  what 
is  there  in  it  to  weigh  against  its  promise  of  more  light  and 
air  in  city  dwellings? 

PILING  UP  MILLIONS 

"1  ATTA  WILL   Creates  $160,000,000  Fund,"   shout* 

I  ^»  a  recent  headline  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "$50,000 
to  Make  Civic  Endowment  after  2OO  Years;  Library,  Uni- 
versity, Music  Center  to  be  Built  from  Bequests  Available 
in  2129." 

The  story  relates  how  one  Will  H.  Latta,  a  lawyer, 
killed  a  week  prior  to  the  newspaper  account,  had  desired 
to  perpetuate  his  name  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  so 
wrote  a  will  leaving  $50,000  to  be  held  in  trust  for  200 
years.  Income  was  to  be  added  to  principal  and  year  after 
year  the  fund  was  to  grow  until  it  attained  the  magnificent 
proportion  set  forth  in  the  headline. 

The  first  reaction  of  the  layman  is  to  admire  a  generous 
man  who,  not  having  enough  money  at  the  time  of  his  death 
to  benefit  his  native  city  as  he  would  like  to  do,  directs  an 
accumulation  of  property  until  something  substantial  may 
be  accomplished.  One's  second  thought  is  one  of  pity  for 
the  futility  of  human  ambition. 

Who  knows  what  Indianapolis  will  be  like  2OO  years 
from  now?  The  last  200  years  have  produced  changes 
revolutionary  enough  to  render  of  doubtful  value  any  at- 
tempts made  two  centuries  ago  to  foresee  and  provide  rem- 
edies for  needs  of  today.  The  court  records  of  England  and 
the  older  colonies  in  this  country  are  full  of  wrecks  of  ambi- 
tions as  benevolent  as  that  of  Mr.  Latta.  Generous  souls 
left  money  to  rescue  Christians  from  Barbary  Pirates,  to 
emancipate  the  slaves,  to  aid  yellow  fever  sufferers  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  do  a  thousand  and  one  things  forever.  But 
conditions  change  swiftly  and  eventually  an  appeal  must  be 
made  to  the  courts  to  modify  the  method  of  using  the  money, 
or  the  fund  can  only  continue  in  idleness. 


Unless  Mr.  Latta  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  pre- 
science how  can  he  be  sure  that  Indianapolis  200  years  from 
now  will  want  what  he  conceived  to  be  necessary?  Others 
may  in  the  meantime  set  up  the  very  institutions  he  has 
in  mind.  Maybe  something  superior  to  a  university  will 
be  evolved.  Maybe  a  music  center  will  become  as  out  of 
date  as  a  covered  wagon,  a  Franklin  stove,  magical  incanta- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  factors  at  one  time  of  essential 
importance  to  people  generally. 

Why  should  a  man  of  today  try  to  make  a  gift  to  the 
Indianapolis  of  his  great,  great,  great  grandson?  Why  not 
assume  that  future  generations  will  be  as  able  to  solve  the 
civic  and  artistic  problems  of  their  day?  Plenty  of  wealthy 
men  today,  Senator  Couzens  and  Julius  Rosenwald,  to  men- 
tion two,  believe  that  each  generation  should  cope  with  its 
own  problems  and  not  be  forced  to  carry  on  its  shoulders 
the  outgrown  tools  of  the  philanthropy  of  an  earlier  day. 

There  is  also  a  menace  in  Mr.  Latta's  gift.  Suppose 
everybody  set  aside  in  his  will  $100.00  to  accumulate  until 
it  had  become  a  billion  and  then  to  be  used  for  some  work 
which  at  present  seems  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
community.  In  time  all  the  property  in  the  United  States 
might  be  drawn  into  the  control  of  these  trust  funds  and 
could  be  used  under  the  law  only  in  the  specific  manner 
indicated  by  each  testator.  Think  what  a  horrible  choking 
of  the  usefulness  of  property !  Think  how  everybody  would 
become  not  a  robot  but  a  slave  of  an  economic  order  where 
all  property  was  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  dead 
hand. 

You  say  that  this  is  a  fanciful  notion  and  that  I  am  no 
better  equipped  to  pierce  the  future  than  is  Mr.  Latta. 
Granted.  But  there  still  lingers  before  our  eyes  two  ideas 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Latta's  bequest — the  futility  of  try- 
ing to  foresee  the  future ;  the  menace  in  piling  up  property 
out  of  the  reach  of  future  generations  to  be  used  more  or 
less  rigidly  for  the  purposes,  often  quite  fantastic,  of  a  long- 
dead  testator. 

FOR  TRAINED  WORKERS 

WORK  for  the  blind,  like  other  forms  of  social  work 
which  had  their  beginnings  in  public  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate,  has  passed  through  a  transition  period.  No 
longer  is  it  enough  to  teach  the  blind  to  read ;  the  desira- 
bility of  instruction  in  manual  occupations  is  now  widely 
recognized.  Teachers  of  the  blind  today  do  not  confine 
their  activities  to  teaching;  all  the  functions  of  a  social 
worker  are  theirs.  Not  all  blind  men  in  search  of  employ- 
ment are  now  advised  to  go  into  broom-making ;  a  wide 
variety  of  remunerative  occupations  is  open  to  them. 
Quickening  of  the  professional  consciousness  was  the  key-note 
of  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  recently  at  Wawasee,  Indiana. 
The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  professional  worker 
among  the  blind  was  the  center  of  the  conference  discussion. 
Second  only  to  "desire  to  serve"  was  placed  the  need  for 
professional  training.  A  minimum  of  highschool  education, 
plus  college  if  possible,  a  brief  period  of  supervised  prac- 
tical work  to  determine  fitness  for  the  profession  and  one  or 
two  years  in  a  school  of  social  work  were  advocated.  In- 
creasing awareness  of  the  many  factors  involved  in  any  form 
of  social  work  has  brought  readier  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  training  to  the  social  worker.  When  to  the  other 
problems  of  social  adjustment  is  added  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  there  is  obvious  need  for  thorough  preparation 
and  all  the  help  which  training  can  give. 


INDUSTRY 


Unemployment  and  Old  Age  Destitution 


By  ORDWAY  TEAD 


WHETHER  or  not  employment  can  be  an  im- 
portant  preventive  of   old-age   destitution   is 
a  question  which  faces   both  social  workers 
and   business   men.      To   arouse   false   hopes 
here  would  be  vicious,  but  for  social  workers 
to  be   ignorant  of   the  genuine  possibilities  which   industry 
holds  out  means  an  inadequate  grasp  of  growing  opportunity 
for  constructive  aid.    For  social  workers  have  a  responsibility 
even  on  the  directly  economic  phases  of  this  problem.    Once 
this  is  realized  the  political  measures  to  be  advanced  and 
supported  can  be  more  quickly  discovered,  and  help  can  be 
offered    to   social-minded    employers,    to    legislators    and   to 
groups  organized  to  promote  public  good. 

Let  me  first  try  to  characterize  the  outstanding  features 
of  this  problem  as  I  have  gathered  them  from  conferences 
with  numerous  executives.  The  extent  of  unemployment 
due  to  old-age  factors  is  not  known,  but  recent  emphasis 
on  this  problem  and  on  the  advisability  of  limiting  new 
employment  to  workers  under  a  given  age  limit,  is  causing  so 
much  concern  among  personnel  workers,  employers'  associa- 
tions and  social  workers,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  these  conditions  are  on  the  increase.  The  expectation 
of  life  for  all  of  us  lengthened  from  42  to  58  years  in  the 
last  two  generations.  The  number  of  women  workers  who 
are  staying  on  in  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  Both  these 
facts  underscore  the  problem  of  old-age  unemployment  as 
one  that  is  likely  to  continue. 

Apparently  the  situation  is  most  serious  among  office  work- 
ers and  unskilled  workers,  since  temporarily  at  least,  the 
demand  for  skilled  workers  and  craftsmen  is  not  far  behind 
the  supply.  The  undesirable  tendency  of  industry  to  limit 
its  hiring  to  workers  under  45  years  of  age  means  that  those 
who  for  any  reason  become  unemployed  in  the  early 
forties  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  new  positions. 
No  proposal  for  company  pensions  or  public  pensions 
meets  their  need,  since  pension  plans  do  not  allow 
participation  before  60  and  65  years  of  age  is 
reached.  At  present,  the  dilemma  of  those 
from  45  to  60  is  of  even  greater  concern 
both  to  industry  and  to  social  work  agen- 
cies than  the  problem  of  those  over  65. 
One  reason  for  the  disinclination  of 
companies  to  hire  older  workers  is  that 
it  lays  them  open  to  economic  and 
social  difficulties  when  the  65-year  age  period  has 
been  reached.  Many  officials  report  that  their  com- 
panies are  exceedingly  reluctant  to  take  on  older 
workers  and  then  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  com- 
munity when  such  workers  have  to  be  discharged. 
The  question  also  concerns  small  employers  even  more 
than  the  large  companies  which  for  various  reasons  are 
giving  organized  attention  to  the  older  worker.  In  general 


the  small  companies  seem  to  have  less  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  at  the  same  time  they  have  a  greater  problem  to  con- 
front in  trying  to  regularize  employment. 

The  underlying  causes  of  the  present  situation  suggest 
what  should  be  done  toward  meeting  it.  The  first  cause  of 
increased  idleness  among  older  workers  is  unquestionably  the 
current  tendency  to  mergers  among  industrial  companies 
Among  office  as  well  as  factory  forces  these  have  led  to  cut- 
ting down  positions,  to  eliminate  duplication  in  jobs  anc 
plants.  A  second  cause  is  increased  mechanization  of  pro- 
cess, eliminating  hand  work,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in 
certain  industries  a  faster  rate  of  working  speed  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  youthful  vigor. 

FURTHER,  the  care  with  which  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Insurance,  group  insurance  and  private  pension  plans 
are  administered,  acts  as  a  factor  to  limit  the  employment 
of  older  workers,  because  the  expense  of  such  protection  in- 
creases where  the  working  staff  is  heavily  weighted  with 
workers  in  the  older  age  groups.  Thus,  paradoxically,  these 
excellent  measures  work  against  the  interests  of  older  work- 
ers. 

Increased  attention  to  health,  including  thorough  physica 
examinations,  acts  in  some  cases  as  a  deterrent  to  employing 
older  workers.  Finally,  the  general  wage  level,  both  in 
office  and  industrial  work,  is  so  low  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  living  that  it  is  usually  exceedingly  difficult  for  workers 
to  save  any  substantial  amount  to  tide  them  over  a  long 
period  of  idleness. 

Within  industry  itself  and  particularly  in  the  larger  and 
more  progressive  companies  a  whole  range  of  activities  is 
increasingly  in  use  to  deal  constructively  with  this  problem. 
The  first  is  the  increased  care  now  being  taken  in  initial 
employment  and  placement  which  means  that  once  a 
worker's  fitness  for  the  organization  has  been  estab- 
lished, there  is  a  far  greater  assurance  than  ever 
before  that  employment  will  be  continuous. 
Many  companies  are  resorting  to  transfer 
among  jobs  and  re-education  of  older  work- 
ers for  new  types  of  work.  Some  com- 
panies have  special  departments  where  their 
older  workers  are  segregated  to  jobs  spe- 
cially suited  to  them.  A  number  of  com- 
panies have  found  that  with  improved  in- 
dustrial health-work  and  annual  re-examination 
of  all  employes  they  are  able  to  adapt  older  work- 
ers to  suitable  occupations.  The  Norton  Com- 
pany, for  example,  states  that  after  a  careful  study 
of  all  jobs  in  the  organization  many  were  found 
which  fitted  aging  workers  to  the  satisfaction  both 
of  company  and  employe. 
Lay-offs  are  undertaken  with  greater  care  where  no 
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ther  course  is  open.  The  International  Harvester  Company 
[oasts  that  it  has  closed  three  plants  in  recent  years  but  that 

rery  worker  deprived  of  a  job  was  found  other  employment 
|ither  with  the  company  or  elsewhere  (see  The  Survey, 

Lpril  i,  page  31).  Several  companies  have  used  a  dismissal 
jvage  for  lay-offs,  usually  a  lump  sum  representing  an  ad- 

ince   of   weekly   wages   varying   from    two  weeks    to   six 

lonths.  While,  of  course,  this  does  not  solve  the  problem 
|:or  the  employe,  it  helps  him  to  tide  over  a  period  of  read- 
justment. Some  companies  in  individual  cases  lower  the 

:nsion  age  to  take  care  of  older  individuals  who  have  to 
laid  off,  and  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  pro-rated  to 
and  length  of  service. 


OT  more  than  four  hundred  corporations  have  system- 
atic pension  provisions  These  are  limited  for  the  most 
[part  to  large  companies,  and  well  over  50  per  cent  of  them  are 
in  the  public  utility  field  where  stability  of  employment  is  al- 
ready a  fact.  Such  plans  include  therefore,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  our  industrial  population,  and  they  are  so  ex- 
pensive to  institute  that  they  are  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  smaller  companies. 

Another  possible  help  for  the  future  may  be  the  use  of 
both  principal  and  dividends  in  the  later  years  of  life  by 
employes  who  have  become  stockholders  in  the  companies 
in  which  they  work.  But  when  it  is  realized  that  a  worker 
needs  a  principal  fund  of  at  least  $5,000  to  give  him  security 
during  his  older  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
employes  who  will  qualify  for  this  kind  of  assistance  will 
necessarily  be  limited  even  under  the  most  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances. 

Finally,  mention  -should  be  made  of  the  increasing  extent 
to  which  a  policy  of  regularized  work  or  unemployment 
compensation  is  being  used,  which  means  that  workers 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  such  companies  are  in  an  improved 
position  in  making  provisions  for  their  later  years. 

A  combination  of  all  the  activities  characterized  as  in- 
dustrial personnel  work  give  evidence  in  the  larger  com- 
panies of  a  consistent  intention  to  take  care  of  employes 
who  have  been  with  the  organization  for  some  time.  Never- 
theless, this  analysis  indicates  that  the  possibility  that  all 
such  policies  can  ever  include  in  their  benefits  the  great 
mass  of  industrial  employes  in  companies  small  as  well  as 
large,  is  extremely  remote. 

OBVIOUSLY,  the  community  as  a  whole  must  take  a 
hand  if  the  problem  is  to  be  met  in  a  thorough-going 
fashion.  Here  the  influence  of  social  workers  is  needed  to 
enlighten  the  public  and  create  public  demand  for  practical 
reforms.  The  required  remedies  are  not  novel.  They  have 
been  agreed  to  among  progressive  economists  and  business 
men  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But  they  must  have  repeated 
publicity  if  sooner  rather  than  later  they  are  to  be  made 
effective. 

Of  these  general  social  remedies  the  first  is  an  adequate 
system  of  public  employment  exchanges  throughout  the 
country.  While  this  does  not  create  employment  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  this  agency  intelligently  administered  can 
minimize  delays  in  supplying  information  about  available 
positions  and  can  facilitate  the  transfer  of  workers  from  old 
to  new  jobs  or  industries. 

A  second  generally  recognized  necessity  is  more  accurate 
statistics  on  the  volume  of  idleness.  The  operation  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  labor  exchanges  would  simplify  this  task. 
In  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  the  extent  of  the  problem 
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and  the  age  and  trade  of  the  unemployed  is  a  matter  of 
pure  guess-work. 

With  this  information  at  hand,  it  would  be  possible  to 
coordinate,  both  locally  and  federally,  plans  for  commencing 
public  works  at  such  times  as  private  industry  has  released 
workers  from  employment.  The  methods  of  doing  this  and 
the  legislative  ways  of  bringing  it  about  are  already  well- 
known.  Enlightened  employers  have  recently  been  urging 
in  congressional  hearings  legislation  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  this  practice  in  the  field  of  construction  where 
federal  funds  will  be  expended.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  state,  county  and  municipal  outlays. 

There  is  reason,  also,  to  think  that  something  more  gen- 
eral in  application  must  be  done  in  the  field  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  The  line  of  attack  suggested  by  the 
Huber  Bill  in  Wisconsin  may  well  be  the  approach  best 
adapted  to  American  needs.  Certainly,  to  rely  on  corpora- 
tion plans  for  unemployment  compensation  will  prove  wholly 
inadequate  as  well  as  much  too  slow.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation cannot  of  itself  create  employment  for  aged 
workers  but  the  outlay  required  will  call  the  urgent  atten- 
tion of  employers  and  the  public  to  the  size  of  the  problem 
and  unquestionably  encourage  industrial  leaders  in  new 
efforts  to  find  work  rather  than  pay  high  insurance  premiums. 

FINALLY,  the  whole  trend  of  this  analysis  points  to  the 
need  for  a  public  system  of  old-age  pensions.  In  New 
York  the  governor  has  recently  appointed  an  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Commission.  One  of  the  most  important  and  immediate 
tasks  of  social  work  organizations  in  the  state  is  to  offer  to 
this  board  all  possible  factual  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  old  age  destitution.  An  important  aspect  of  this 
factual  evidence  will  undoubtedly  be  that  the  typical  pension 
proposal  for  paying  only  those  over  65  years  of  age  is  not 
going  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  problem.  The  evidence 
seems  unmistakable  that  the  age  for  pension  will  have  to 
be  reduced  unless  in  some  wholesale  way  employment  can 
be  supplied  for  far  more  people  in  the  middle  years  of  life 
than  seems  now  to  be  the  case.  Public  pensions  are  not 
a  panacea,  but  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  whole  scheme. 

In  bringing  to  pass  such  measures  as  are  here  proposed, 
reasoned  arguments  are  weak  compared  with  "heart  interest" 
appeals.  Public  sentiment  will  be  moved  only  when  it  is 
moved  emotionally.  It  is  moved  emotionally  when  the  facts 
of  old  age  destitution  are  conveyed  in  terms  of  the  suffering 
of  individuals.  Social  workers  can  help  supply  the  emotional 
leverage  to  the  public  which  will  move  it  to  action.  They 
uniquely,  know  the  personal  sufferings  of  the  destitute  aged 
and  it  is,  therefore,  their  peculiar  privilege  to  dramatize  and 
personalize  the  consequences  of  the  present  difficulty.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  quantitative  side  of  the  problem  on 
which  social  workers  have  facts  that  should  be  much  more 
widely  known. 

Implicit  in  what  is  here  said  is  the  fact  it  will  do  no  good 
to  be  merely  critical  of  modern  corporations.  The  officials 
of  many  of  them  are  as  aware  of  this  problem  as  social 
workers  are,  but  they  confront  a  real  dilemma  in  trying  to 
cope  with  it. 

In  a  word,  social  workers  face  here  an  opportunity  to 
render  invaluable  service  if  they  will  persistently  act  as 
interpreters  of  personal  suffering  and  as  prodders  of  the 
social  conscience  by  modern  publicity  methods  to  bring 
home  the  true  nature  of  this  problem  of  destitute  old  age 
and  the  elements  of  its  solution. 
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Politics  and  Trade  Unions 


By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


,HHE   essential    relationship   between   politics   and   trade 

[_  unionism  in  Great  Britain  and  the  similarities  and  con- 
trasts between  the  British  labor  movement  and  that  of  the 
United  States  are  impressed  anew  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole's 
three-volume  history.'  From  the  Combination  Acts  of  1799- 
1800  and  their  repeal  in  1824  down  to  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1927  British  trade  unionism  through 
a  succession  of  statutes  has  had  its  legal  status  defined  and 
re-defined.  The  right  to  organize  having  first  been  estab- 
lished in  1824  the  hundred  years  following  witnessed  a 
succession  of  adverse  court  decisions  limiting  what  the 
unions  might  do,  followed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  tending 
to  reverse  the  decisions.  The  first  break  in  this  succession 
was  accomplished  by  the  Conservative  government  of  Stan- 
ley Baldwin,  following  the  general  strike  of  1926.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say,  the  British 
trade  unionist  could  not  do  other  than  turn  to  politics. 

By  the  same  token,  a  careful  student  of  American  trade 
unionism  of  the  period  since  the  mid-eighties  might  make 
the  same  deduction.  There  have  been  adverse  court 
decisions  enough,  many  of  them  paralleling  those  of  the 
British  Courts.  But  with  what  different  tactics  the  Amer- 
ican unions  seem  to  have  approached  their  political  prob- 
lems. This  is  the  common  view  of  the  matter  and  may 
be  justified  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  British  history  since 
1900.  But  if  one  were  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  sixties  in 
the  last  century  it  is  not  certain  that  he  would  feel  that 
the  approach  has  been  so  different.  That  was  the  period 
when  British  labor  was  struggling,  not  to  control  the  gov- 
ernment through  an  independent  party,  but  to  elect  labor 
men  or  labor  sympathizers  to  Parliament  as  Liberals.  In 
much  the  same  way  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  since 
1906  has  been  lining  up  rather  consistently  behind  labor 
men  and  sympathizers  running  for  office  as  Democrats. 

Indeed  both  the  methods  and  the  philosophy  of  British 
trade  unionism  in  the  latter  half  of  the  igth  century  strongly 
suggest  American  trade  unionism  of  today.  Says  Cole: 

During  these  decades,  the  workers  fought  many  hard  battles ; 
they  made  great  new  movements,  and  built  them  up  on  solid 
foundations  of  collective  loyalty.  But  they  neither  created 
nor  inspired  any  new  philosophy  or  body  of  social  ideas.  The 
philosophy  of  these  leaders  was  not  a  capitalist  philosophy; 
but  it  postulated  the  acceptance  of  capitalism  and  did  not  seek 
to  overpass  the  limits  which  that  acceptance  implied. 

In  further  characterization  of  the  worker  of  the  7o's, 
we  read: 

If.  the  employer  had  his  plush  and  mahogany,  the  skilled 
artisan  began  to  ape  him  with  his  tiny  parlour,  a  symbol  too 
sacred  for  common  use.  If  the  employer  had  his  investments, 
the  skilled  artisan  was  beginning  to  have  his  few  pounds  in 
the  "Co-op"  or  the  penny  bank,  and  his  stake  in  the  funds  of 
his  Friendly  Society  or  his  trade  union.  His  virtues  were 
those  of  his  employer,  on  a  smaller  scale;  he  too  felt  himself 
a  self-made  man,  and  shared  in  the  complacency  of  the  times. 
He  too  hoped  that,  every  day  and  in  every  way,  he  and  his 
country  would  get  richer  and  richer  and  richer. 

Cole  divides  the  history  of  the  British  labor  movement 
into  three  periods:  The  first  extends  from  the  Industrial 
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Revolution  to  1848 — a  period  of  reaction  against  the  nev 
developments  in  which  the  worker  was  still  "a  peasant  a 
heart."  He  was  "looking  at  least  as  much  back  as  foi 
ward"  and  was  not  so  much  seeking  to  control  the  nev 
capitalist  order  as,  half  consciously,  to  destroy  it.  This  wa 
the  period  of  machine  breaking,  of  Owenite  Socialism  am 
of  Chartist  agitation.  The  second  period  lasted  from  thi 
middle  of  the  century  to  the  8o's  and  was  marked,  as  sug 
gested  above,  by  acceptance  of  capitalism  and  by  the  rist 
of  trade  unionism  substantially  in  its  modern  form.  Allianci 
with  Liberalism  in  this  period  meant  a  long  step  from  th 
political  disfranchisement  that  preceded.  The  third  perio 
began  with  the  rise  of  British  socialism  in  the  early  eightie; 
and  extends  to  the  present.  This  is  a  period  of  growing 
class  consciousness  and  is  marked  by  the  emergence  of  in- 
dependent political  action  in  the  British  Labor  Party. 

Upon  the  whole  this  is  a  fascinating  account.  Ther 
are  certain  aspects  that  have  been  better  told  by  the  Webb 
or  the  Hammonds.  The  last  section  of  the  history,  too 
dealing  with  matters  within  the  author's  own  memory  o 
in  which  he  was  a  participant  seems  at  times  a  trifle  in 
coherent.  This  he  anticipates  in  the  preface  to  the  thir 
volume  where  he  says  that  "it  is  hard  to  make  sense  of 
period  at  once  so  eventful  and  so  discontinuous"  and  har 
also  "here  and  there,  not  to  lose  one's  temper  over  a  con 
troversy  fresh  enough  to  arouse  passion." 

There  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  latter,  indeed  th 
degree  of  objectivity  achieved  is  upon  the  whole  noteworthy 
While  inevitably  overlapping  other  studies,  to  some  extent 
these  volumes  accomplish  what  no  other  writer  has  set  ou 
to  do,  in  that  they  cover  both  industrial  and  political  or 
ganization.  Especially  satisfactory  is  the  account  of  th 
rise  and  development  of  the  Labor  Party. 


FOR  THE  HELP  of  students,  social  workers,  union  mem 
bers  and  others  who  need  to  know  in  detail  the  story  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  the  organization's  research  department  has  pre- 
pared a  complete  and  very  useful  bibliography.  The  pamphlet 
is  divided  into  nine  sections:  general  material;  industrial  rela- 
tions, strikes,  lockouts  and  injunctions;  Russian-American  In- 
dustrial Corporation;  Amalgamated  Banks  and  labor  banking; 
cooperative  enterprises;  unemployment  insurance;  the  men's 
clothing  industry;  publications  issued  by  the  Amalgamated. 
Books,  magazine  articles  and  pamphlets  are  listed. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  as  a  continuing  factor  in  our  social  and 
industrial  life,  rather  than  a  series  of  irregular  and  un- 
predictable crises,  is  more  and  more  claiming  the  attention  of 
employers  and  of  social  agencies.  A  recent  and  very  practical 
discussion  of  the  question  from  this  point  of  view  is  entitled 
The  Time  To  Plan  Is  Now,  suggesting  how  the  community 
may  equip  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  more 
adequately  than  by  hasty  emergency  measures.  "This  pamphlet," 
its  foreword  states,  "has  been  prepared  by  the  Industrial 
Problems  Committee  of  the  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Family  Social  Work  as  a  guide  for  the  use  of  family 
social  workers,  board  members  and  others  who  find  themselves 
engulfed  in  the  problems  of  unemployment  without  time  to 
read  the  vast  literature  on  the  subject.  It  offers  in  summary 
form  the  suggestions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  practice  of 
social  agencies  and  the  research  of  industrial  and  civic  groups." 
Reprints  of  the  pamphlet  are  available  on  request  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, 130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 


EDUCATION 


Parents  Consider  the  Colleges 


By  RUTH  STRANG 


I 


FIND  that  college  has  done  all  the  things  for  my 
daughter  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  did  them  for 
me — and  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  working  along 
the  right  lines." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  one  mother,  herself  a  college 
CJ  graduate,  concerning  the  effect  of  higher  education  on  her 
0, 1  daughter.    Do  other  parents  agree   with   her   in   this  opti- 
mistic  attitude  toward  college? 

There   are   a   number  of   ways   in   which    the   values  of 
a  college  education   may  be  measured:   first,    by   obtaining 
objective  evidence  of  change  for  better  or  worse  in  health  ; 
in  ability  to  think,  to  get  along  with  people,  to  adjust  to 
community   life,    to   enter   a   vocation    successfully,    and   so 
forth ;  second,  by  obtaining  opinions  regarding  these  points. 
Dr.   Robert   D.   Leigh,    President   of   Bennington   College, 
in  opening  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York  City,  suggested 
that  six  groups  of  people  might  have  opinions  of  value  on 
this  question :  young  women  now  in  college ;  young  women 
who   have   not    attended    college ;   college    alumnae    looking 
back  on   their  education  from   a  vantage  point   of   sevejjsL 
years;    college    administrators     and     teachers;    educational 
philosophers;    parents    of    daughters    who     have    attended 
or     are     now     attending     college. 
Administrators    and    educational 
philosophers  have  frequently  stated 
their  opinions   of  the   values   of   a 
college  education.    At  a  meeting  of 
The    Parents'    League,    a    socially 
prominent  group  of  parents  in  New 
York    City,    the    interest    and    co- 
operation of  the  members  were  se- 
cured   in    answering    a    two    page 
questionnaire1  on  the  subject  of  the 
values  of    a   college  education   for 
young  women  of  their  social  group. 
The   father    and   mother   were   re- 
quested  to  make   a  joint   reply   to 
the   questions.     One   hundred    and 
seventy-two   members   of   the    Par- 
ents' League  gave  the  information 
requested.    The  replies  from  these 
questionnaires    were    tabulated*    in 
detail  and  all  the  material  on  the 
two  pages  was  summarized. 


1  The    questionnaire    was    prepared    by 
Carolyn   Henderson,   secretary  of  Bennington 
College. 

2  The     tabulation     and     interpretation     of 
results  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
author    with    the   assistance    of    Mrs.    Louise 
Cassady  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Baird,  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of  Advisers  of  Women, 
Teachers   College,   Columbia  University. 


Thirty  of  these  parents  have  at  least  one  daughter  who 
has  graduated  from  college.  Eighteen  have  daughters  who 
have  attended,  but  did  not  graduate.  Thirty-two  have  at 
least  one  daughter  who  is  attending  at  present  and  fifty-one 
have  daughters  expecting  to  go  to  college.  All  of  the  group 
have  a  sufficient  basis  of  experience  for  expressing  opinions 
on  this  subject. 

The  colleges  to  which  this  group  of  parents  are  sending 
their  daughters  are  principally  the  large  eastern  liberal  arts 
colleges  for  women.  A  few  of  the  smaller  women's  colleges 
are  represented,  and  the  women's  colleges  of  two  large  uni- 
versities. The  opinions  given,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  referring  to  eastern  women's  liberal  arts  colleges.  The 
majority  of  these  opinions  are  based  on  observation  of  daugh- 
ters who  have  attended  college  within  the  last  four  years. 
The  particular  college  chosen  does  not  seem  to  be  a  factor 
influencing  the  opinions  of  these  parents  regarding  college. 
Both  favorable  and  unfavorable  comments  were  made  on 
all  the  colleges.  There  were  more  unfavorable  replies  from 
parents  of  daughters  who  had  attended  college  without 
graduating,  then  from  those  whose  daughters  had  graduated, 
were  attending,  or  expected  to  attend. 

The  location  of  the  family  may  also  be  a  factor.  Some 
of  the  comments  suggested  that  liv- 
ing in  a  big  city  like  New  York  is 
in  itself  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  there  are  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  such  a  city  more  valuable 
than  the  isolated  women's  liberal 
arts  college  could  offer. 

In  general,  the  opinion  of  these 
parents  is  favorable  to  college  edu- 
cation as  it  is  administered  today. 
Two-thirds  of  this  group  believe 
college  is  valuable,  while  15  per 
cent  think  it  essential.  On  the 
other  hand,  12  per  cent  doubt  its 
value  and  four  per  cent  think  it  un- 
necessary. Only  five  parents  (three 
per  cent)  believe  it  harmful. 

At  least  seventy  per  cent  replied 
"yes"  to  the  more  specific  questions : 
Has  college  taught  your  daughters 
to  think,  to  make  practical  decisions, 
to  get  along  with  others,  to  sched- 
ule work  successfully,  to  use  leisure 
wisely,  and  to  adapt  herself  to 
community  life?  Has  college  in- 
creased her  health  and  happiness? 
Has  college  matured  her  family 
Vassar  attitudes?  This  favorable  attitude 
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toward  college  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comment  of  the 
parents  of  two  daughters  who  had   attended   college : 

Our  experience  leaves  no  desire  to  criticize  the  college.  Both 
girls  married  and  are  unusually  happy.  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
if  a  daughter  or  a  son  accepts  what  the  college  offers,  both 
may  receive  tremendous  benefit  from  four  years  of  training. 

'  I  'HE    groups    least    favorably    inclined    toward    college 

[  were  the  parents  of  daughters  who  had  attended,  but 
did  not  graduate  from  college,  and  those  who  had  no 
daughters  but  were  answering  on  the  basis  of  obser- 
vation of  "other  women's  daughters."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  least  favorable  comments  were  made  by 
those  having  the  least  intimate  contact  with  college  girls. 
On  questions  in  which  the  replies  of  other  parents  are  favor- 
able to  college  education  this  miscellaneous  group  is  un- 
favorable, and  vice  versa.  May  not  public  opinion  in  gen- 
eral show  similar  deviations  from  opinion  based  on  intimate 
experience  with  young  women  who  have  attended  or  are 
at  present  attending  college? 

The  two  respects  in  which  these  parents  felt  that  col- 
leges were  inadequate  were  in  their  vocational  guidance  and 
health  programs.  To  the  question:  "Has  college  guided 
your  daughters  successfully  into  a  vocation,"  one  parent  an- 
swered, "Decidedly  not!"  Almost  three-fourths  replied, 
"no"  to  this  question.  Two-thirds  of  the  parents  felt  that 
college  had  not  strengthened  their  daughters  physically.  The 
effect  of  college  on  health,  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  judge 
because  of  the  persistence  and  continuing  influence  during 
later  life  of  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  pre-college  period. 

Although  seven  parents  reported  that  they  saw  no  need 
for  improvement  of  college  education,  many  others  pointed 
out  defects  and  offered  suggestions  for  their  correction. 

Many  parents  called  attention  to  the  need  for  a  better 
type  of  social  life.  They  mentioned  the  lack  of  association 
with  men  in  isolated  women's  colleges.  One  parent  said, 
"There  are  many  objections  to  segregating  a  group  of  girls 
for  so  long  a  time."  The  remedies  suggested  were  co-educa- 
tional colleges  or  week-ends  at  home.  Some  parents  stressed 
the  lack  of  intimate  association  between  faculty  and  students 
and  advocated  more  personal  contact  of  professors  with  stu- 
dents. One  parent  pictured  the  ideal  situation  as  follows: 

If  it  were  possible  to  have  college  more  like  ordinary  normal 
life  and  less  conventional,  without  adding  too  much  stress  and 
too  many  distractions  we  would  consider  it  a  great  advantage. 
A  more  normal  social  life  would  seem  desirable. 

TWELVE  parents  emphasized  the  need  for  personal  guid- 
ance of  students — guidance  for  special  capacities,  guidance 
for  life  problems,  including  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  and 
guidance  in  the  art  of  thinking.  The  remedies  offered  were 
more  creative  work  for  seniors  and  better  organized  orienta- 
tion of  freshmen. 

One  change  frequently  suggested  was  a  curriculum  more 
closely  related  to  life,  especially  married  life.  One  parent 
expressed  the  need  for  a  more  practical  curriculum,  as  fol- 
lows: "We  nearly  all  marry  and  have  children  and  I  fail 
to  see  why  a  person  is  competent  to  do  one  or  the  other 
without  special  training.  No  one  would  engage  a  chauffeur 
or  a  secretary  whose  only  equipment  for  duty  was  a  well- 
trained  mind."  The  Euthenics  course  at  Vassar,  which  is 
at  present  the  second  most  popular  major  in  the  college,  was 
mentioned  by  a  number  of  parents  as  one  means  of  apply- 


ing scientific  knowledge  to  the  practical  problems  of  living 
A  second  modification  of  the  curriculum,  with  which  ad 
ministrators  are  also  much  concerned  at  present,  is  provisiot 
for  "more  freedom  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  stu 
dent,"  "increased  provision  for  special  talents,"  "more  spe 
cialization  at  least  in  the  upper  classes,"  and  "a  more  flexible 
curriculum."  Twenty-four  parents  expressed  this  idea  ir 
various  ways.  One  parent  thought  that'  the  seniors  shoulc 
be  allowed  to  "launch  out  in  independent  work — research 
or  creative  effort,"  and  that  "an  enterprising  college  presi- 
dent might  become  the  liaison  officer  between  some  of  the 
research  foundations  and  his  scientifically  minded  seniors." 
Honors  courses  which  are  now  being  offered  in  many  of  the 
large  colleges  were  suggested  as  a  solution  for  what  Edward 
Beatty  has  described  as  "the  convoy  system  of  education." 

The  size  of  classes  and  the  selection  of  students  were 
problems  of  which  sixteen  parents  were  cognizant.  Thirteen 
felt  that  the  size  of  the  college  should  be  limited.  One 
parent  set  250  students  as  the  optimum  number. 

Seventeen  parents  advocated  reducing  college  to  two  or 
three  years.  One  reason  given  for  this  shortening  of  the 
college  course  was  that  "the  average  boy  and  girl  go  to 
college  too  young  and  the  average  girl,  at  least,  is  segregated 
too  long."  Other  reasons  given  were  that  the  two-year  col- 
lege "would  be  better  for  young  women  who  are  only  going 
to  college  as  an  experiment,  and  would  improve  the  scho- 
lastic atmosphere  of  the  four-year  colleges  by  eliminating  the 
less  serious  students." 

THERE  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  relationship  of  parents  to  college  administrators  and 
faculty.    Some  parents  advocated  closer  contact,  while  others 
believed  that  parents  should  keep  "hands-off." 

The  plea  for  "better  trained  and  more  inspiring  teachers" 
occurred  frequently.  One  means  suggested  for  securing  this 
higher  grade  of  teaching  was  "larger  endowment  for  higher 
salaries  to  tempt  the  very  best  men  and  women  in  the  coun- 
try into  the  teaching  profession."  To  improve  instruction 
several  parents  suggested  the  tutorial  or  preceptorial  system, 
and  more  seminar  courses.  Apparently  these  parents  are  in 
general  satisfied  with  the  results  of  college  education  as  they 
know  it. 

They  recognize,  however,  room  for  improvement.  Col- 
leges for  women,  they  believe,  should  be  made  better,  but 
not  bigger.  They  should  provide  a  more  normal  social  life, 
more  frequent  association  of  women  with  men,  and  more 
stimulative  personal  contacts  of  student  with  faculty.  They 
should  offer  courses  which  will  meet  the  needs  and  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  special  abilities  and  capacities  of 
each  individual  student. 

Although  these  defects  have  been  recognized  and  although 
most  of  the  suggestions  offered  by  parents  have  already  been 
considered  by  educators,  the  information  obtained  from  the 
questionnaires  is  of  value  in  reminding  college  administrators 
of  deficiencies  still  existing  in  their  institutions,  in  stimulat- 
ing them  to  further  consideration  of  these  problems,  and 
in  suggesting  the  need  for  making  known  whatever  methods 
are  being  tried  by  individual  colleges  to  correct  these  defects 
in  higher  education  for  women. 

Describing  the  aim  of  college  education,  one  parent  said: 

The  college  should  not  constitute  a  world  by  itself,  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  detached  from  it,  but  should  stress 
the  attitude  that  all  learning  is  toward  the  end  of  better  living. 


"Sometimes  tae  make  picture  maps  to   show  why  the  places   are    interesting" 

Maps  of  Adventure 


By  NELLY  M.  BROCK 


W! 


HEN  the  eight-year-olds  brought  their  maps 
to  "discussion  period"  the  whole  world  was 
spread  out  before  us.  Each  child  had  asked 
to  draw  a  different  continent.  They  had 
worked  on  great  sheets  of  drawing  paper, 
spread  out  on  the  floor  and  they  had  toiled  over  them  with 
unwearied  eagerness,  comparing,  commenting,  running  to 
verify  their  boundary  lines  by  the  globe  in  the  corner  or 
one  of  the  wall  maps  in  the  front  room.  As  my  assistant 
and  I  watched  them  with  that  self-effacing  detachment  that 
L  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  modern  teacher,  we  talked 
sometimes  of  how  bored  we  were  with  maps  in  the  schools 
of  our  childhood.  For  map  drawing  a  few  decades  ago 
was  not  a  joyous  common  adventure,  planned  and  begged 
for  as  ardently  as  a  museum  trip  or  a  school  play.  No,  map 
drawing  used  to  be  a  compulsory  exercise,  as  laborious  and 
meaningless  as  the  long  lists  of  "statesandcapitals"  we 
learned  by  rote.  Our  Town — certainly  Our  Country — was 
the  only  important  section  of  the  globe  in  those  days.  The 
rest  of  the  world  was  "queer,"  "heathen," — uninteresting 
or  despised. 

Perhaps  better  teaching  methods  are  partly  responsible  for 
the  international  interests  of  children  today.  But  is  not 
a  deeper  influence  the  fact  that  the  child  is  now  more  of  a 
cosmopolite  than  the  average  adult  of  a  generation  ago? 
With  movies,  radio  and  airplanes,  which  seem  almost  to 
•have  eliminated  distance  and  space,  he  has  become  more 
familiar  with  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  than  any  but 
the  leisured  few  of  yesterday. 

Even  the  newspapers  are  no  longer  just  dull  things  that 
grown-ups  enjoy  and  discuss.  They  are  now  filled  with 
pictures  and  stories  of  the  thrilling  adventures  of  travelers 
and  explorers.  So  maps  have  ceased  to  be  tiresome  and  in- 
tricate .patterns  representing  unknown  cities  and  countries 


that  we  traced  and  studied  because  we  had  to,  and  have 
become  the  background  for  romance  and  adventure.  Best 
of  all,  this  adventure  and  romance  are  not  part  of  a  far-off, 
half-story-book  time,  but  of  the  living  present.  Byrd's  dash 
to  the  South  Pole,  Lindbergh's  flights  to  Paris  and  to  Mex- 
ico, Hoover's  good-will  trip,  Captain  Fried's  rescues,  the 
trans-Atlantic  Zeppelin  cruise — was  there  a  child  even  in 
remote  country  districts  who  did  not  hear  of  these  and  want 
to  follow  them  on  the  map? 

IT  was  in  tracing  airplane  flights  that  the  Eights  acquired 
the  "map  habit."  Now,  whenever  a  new  place  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  at  once  looked  up  on  the  globe.  Maps  are  as 
familiar  to  these  children  as  the  pages  of  the  "speller"  were 
to  their  parents.  As  our  interest  in  maps  grew,  we  found 
that  they  furnished  not  only  background  for  high  adventure, 
but  for  the  familiar  stories  of  our  friends.  The  janitor  was 
once  a  cowboy  riding  the  plains  of  Texas.  The  Chinaman 
who  has  a  laundry  on  the  corner  used  to  live  beside  the 
Yang-tse  river.  Rosa,  the  colored  girl  who  cooks  the  school 
lunch  every  day,  remembers  a  grandmother  who  came  from 
Africa.  The  French  teacher  was  born  in  the  Alps,  and  all 
of  us  love  to  hear  how  she  went  to  school  in  winter  on  her 
skiis.  Even  our  toys  came  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
— our  carved  animals  from  Russia,  our  mosaic  blocks  from 
Germany,  our  water  flowers  from  Japan. 

The  children  themselves  asked  to  make  their  own  maps, 
illustrating  Byrd's  journey,  the  Phoenician  trade  routes,  the 
course  of  Lief  the  Lucky  and  his  men,  and  the  other  stories 
of  the  year.  "It's  much  more  fun  than  tracing  them  on  the 
wall  map,"  they  said. 

Sometimes  we  make  picture  maps,  "to  show  why  the 
places  are  interesting."  To  draw  pictures,  you  have  to  know 
just  what  goes  where.  Geographies  and  encyclopedias  are 
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consulted  to  be  sure  no  mistakes  are  made.  In  one  place, 
animals  and  vegetables  seem  most  important,  in  another  a 
great  river  or  mountain ;  here,  something  particularly  exciting 
happened  long  ago;  there,  something  about  current  life  is 
especially  interesting — camels  in  the  desert,  Eskimos  in  the 
Arctic,  tea  in  China,  the  Vikings  in  Norway,  Columbus  leav- 
ing Spain.  Nova  wanted  to  put  tigers  in  her  African  jungle, 
but  Beulah,  who  had  drawn  Asia,  stopped  her, 

"For,"  said  Beulah,  "tigers  don't  live  in  Africa.  Asia 
is  the  only  continent  that  has  them." 

Nor  are  the  ships  and  the  Eskimos  just  copied  from  pic- 
tures in  our  books.  Each  of  us  has  seen  them  in  museum 
representations  or  in  the  movies,  which  is  as  near  as  most 
of  us  will  ever  get  to  seeing  them  even  if  we  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age.  As  for  the  animals,  they  have  been  visited  in  the 


circus  and  the  zoo  and  certainly  are  not  strangers  at  all 
any  of  us. 

Watching  the   Eights  and   their  year-long  absorption 
maps,  it  seems  to  me  that  map  study  and  map  drawing  a 
normal  childish  enthusiasms,  growing  out  of  the  condition 
of  modern  life.  With  globes,  paper,  crayons  and,  on  the  ral 
occasions  when  it  is  needed,  grown-up  cooperation  at  honl 
or   at  school,  maps  mean   to  children  of  today  convenieif 
and  interesting  tools  for  understanding  the  world  in  whicl 
they  live.     In  using  these  tools,  there  comes  to  them  a  senl 
of  the  twentieth-century  closeness  of  continents  and  peoplel 
The   Eights   who   pieced   together   their   great   map   of  trl 
world  felt,  with  Comenius,  "The  same  sky  covers  us,  thl 
same  sun  and  all  the  stars  revolve  about  us  and  light  us  i| 
turn.     We  are  all  citizens  of  the  earth  together." 


THIRTEEN  COLLEGE  juniors  from  thirteen  leading 
women's  colleges  of  the  country  spent  July  in  New  York  City, 
studying  social  conditions  under  the  leadership  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  to  see  how  college  theories  jibe  with 
reality.  This  "junior  month,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
an  annual  affair.  Each  of  the  undergraduates 
is  selected  by  her  college  for  this  opportunity, 
which  is  financed  by  a  special  gift.  The  pro- 
'\  gram  includes  lectures  by  well-known  authori- 
ties on  child  welfare,  health,  housing,  immi- 
gration, labor  problems,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  similar  questions,  and  also  field  trips  to 
the  Medical  Center,  Ellis  Island,  Randall's 
Island,  workmen's  compensation  hearings,  the 
Children's  Village  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  other 
points  of  special  interest  to  the  group.  According 
to  Clare  M.  Tousley,  assistant  director  of  the 
C.O.S.,  who  had  charge  of  the  undertaking  this  year, 
"Junior  month  is  conducted  according  to  the  project  method 
of  education.  For  example,  these  girls  heard  one  morning  the 
latest  theories  about  juvenile  delinquency  from  a  nationally 
known  expert,  and  immediately  after  the  lecture  I  took  them 
to  the  children's  court  where  they  saw  for  themselves  what 
kinds  of  problems  are  presented  by  city  children  who  have  run 
afoul  of  the  law.  They  heard  the  decisions  made  about  these 
children,  and  the  next  day  they  went  to  see  the  reformatories, 
to  which  these  youngsters  and  others  like  them  are  sent." 

"TO  MULTIPLY  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  intellectual 
and  scholarly  understanding  and  friendship  between  Japan, 
China,  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  and  the  United  States  and 
to  perform  such  academic  services  as  may  be  found  useful  and 
practicable,"  a  visiting  professor  of  International  Relations 
will  go  this  fall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  to  certain  universities  of  Japan, 
China  and  the  Pacific  area.  Charles  E.  Martin,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Science  at  the  University  of  Washington,  has 
been  accredited  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  for  this 
position.  Dr.  Martin  will  lecture  this  autumn  before  the 
Imperial  Universities  of  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Doshisha  and  Waseda 
in  Japan,  and  the  Lingnan,  Nanking,  Shanghai  and  National 
Universities  in  China.  He  will  also  give  special  addresses 
before  scientific  bodies  and  learned  societies. 

AN  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  in  Education  has  been 
appointed  by  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
study  the  educational  forces  of  the  national  government  and 
the  possibility  of  bringing  them  together  under  an  assistant 


secretary  of  one  of  the  departments.  The  committee  has  beei 
divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  will  consider  the  educa 
tional  activities  of  the  government,  their  present  administratioi 
and  desirable  changes  in  organization;  the  second,  the  subsidie 
now  given  by  the  federal  government  to  colleges,  their  presen 
administration,  the  results  they  obtain  and  the  policies  tha 
should  be  adopted  in  the  future ;  the  third  will  study  subsidiei 
granted  for  education  of  less  than  college  grade,  the  effective 
ness  of  such  grants,  and  possible  changes  in  policy. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT,  coordinating  all  the  work  ir 
sociology  has  been  created  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Hitherto  sociology  has  been  joined  with  economics  in  one 
department.  The  teaching  and  research  in  rural  sociology 
have  been  in  the  department  of  economics  in  the  College  oi 
Agriculture.  Other  phases  of  sociology  have  been  in  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  in  the  University  Extension 
Division.  The  new  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
will  unify  teaching  and  research  in  sociology  throughout  the 
university.  At  present  there  are  nine  persons  of  professorial 
rank  in  sociology  at  the  university,  as  well  as  some  instructors 
and  assistants.  Within  the  next  two  or  three  years  a  full 
professor  of  social  statistics  will  be  added  to  this  staff,  an 
additional  professor  of  theory,  a  second  man  in  anthropology 
and  two  new  people  in  rural  sociology.  The  research  program 
will  be  expanded  by  placing  on  the  staff  two  or  more  research 
assistants.  The  funds  available  for  research  in  sociology  have 
been  increased  this  year  and  will  be  added  to  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

AFTER  TWO  YEARS  during  which  no  "marks"  were  given, 
final  grades  are  being  made  for  students  who  have  completed 
their  studies  in  the  Experimental  College  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  on  the  basis  of  three  pieces  of  work  during  their 
sophomore  year.  Recommendations  for  full  junior  standing 
in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  are  based  on  these  marks. 
American  civilization  was  the  general  subject  for  sophomore 
study,  and  the  year's  program  was  arranged  around  three 
definite  pieces  of  work:  a  regional  survey  of  some  local  area 
selected  by  the  student,  to  show  his  ability  to  deal  with  a 
problem  carefully  and  independently;  a  paper  in  a  field  in 
which  the  student  was  specially  interested — one  sophomore, 
for  instance,  dealt  with  duties  imposed  by  colonies  and  states 
in  early  American  history,  another  discussed  Thoreau,  and  a 
third  technical  aspects  oi  aeronautics ;  finally,  an  achievement 
test  covering  material  unrelated  to  the  specific  subjects  carried 
on  in  the  college.  Advisers  also  recorded  impressions  of  the 
individual  students  throughout  the  two  years,  particularly  im- 
pressions as  to  ability,  attitude  and  special  problems. 
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Due  Process  of  Law? 


..  _'LITICS    AND     CRIMINAL     PROSECUTION,     by     Raymond    Moley. 
I   Minton  Batch,     241  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

HREE  factors  combine  to  produce  the  situation 
which  the  author  pillories  in  this  book.  The  first 
is  the  delegation  of  entire  responsibility  for  criminal 
prosecution  to  government  officials.  In  England  it 
is  otherwise.  There  the  representative  of  the  Crown 
[takes  the  initiative  in  prosecution  only  when  it  appears  that 
sole  reliance  upon  private  initiative  will  not  work  to  the  public 
interest.  Our  system  obviously  requires  for  effective  action  even 
higher  professional  standards  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  public  than  the  English. 

But  here  the  second  factor  sets  in.  Thus  in  the  main  the 
prosecutor's  office  has  become  a  temporary  office  regarded  as 
a  stepping  stone  either  into  private  practice  or  into  politics; 
or  in  the  country  districts,  a  part  time  office  to  be  carried 
along  with,  and  under  pressure  to  be  neglected  for,  the  prose- 
cutor's private  practice.  We  have  therefore  specialized  the 
function  of  prosecution  so  far  as  to  take  responsibility  off  the 
individual  aggrieved,  but  not  far  enough  to  produce  efficient 
professionals  performing  the  function. 

Connected  especially  with  the  prosecutor's  office  as  a  gate 
into  political  life  is  the  third  factor,  the  impact  of  politics  on 
criminal  prosecution.  There  is  not  only  the  matter  of  political 
debts  and  the  hope  of  political  advancement  through  party  and 
other  contacts;  also  traceable  largely  to  this  source  is  the 
seeking  of  notoriety  by  the  prosecutor,  his  emphasis  on  the 
sensational  case,  and  so  on. 

All  of  which  becomes  vital  when  Professor  Moley  shows 
that  the  prosecutor's  office  is  the  power  center  of  criminal 
prosecution.  Relatively  few  of  the  cases  in  which  convictions 
occur  involve  jury  trials;  most  of  them  follow  admissions  of 
guilt  by  the  accused.  In  the  main,  however,  the  plea  of  guilty 
is  arrived  at  by  bargains  between  the  prosecution  and  the  de- 
fense, involving  either  the  acceptance  -of  a  plea  to  a  lesser 
offense  than  that  charged,  or  later  cooperation  of  the  prosecutor 
in  effecting  leniency  of  punishment.  And  the  prosecutor's  power 
appears  perhaps  even  more  strikingly  in  regard  to  the  cases 
which  "die"  without  conviction:  by  elimination  in  preliminary 
hearing,  or  by  failure  of  an  indictment,  or  by  discontinuance 
of  prosecution.  Little  publicity  attends  the  prosecutor's  exer- 
cise of  this  tremendous  discretion ;  the  opportunity  for  polit- 
ical pressure  is  clear.  At  the  same  time,  that  discretion  offers 
wide  opportunity  to  individualize  the  treatment  of  offenders 
for  purposes  of  their  rehabilitation. 

All  of  the  above  applies  to  major  offenses,  not  to  minor.  One 
of  the  values  of  the  book  is  the  author's  careful  avoidance  of 
the  common  confusion  of  these  two.  And  all  of  the  above 
deals  only  with  cases  where  an  arrest  has  occurred.  The 
author  is  not  concerned  primarily  with  the  police.  He  barely 
touches  the  amazing  discrepancy  in  this  country  between  the 
figures  on  reported  major  offenses  and  on  arrests  for  such 
offenses;  he  concentrates  on  the  equally  amazing  discrepancy 
between  arrests  and  their  results. 

In  part,  therefore,  the  book  reenforces  certain  ancient  wis- 
dom (so  regularly  forgotten  as  to  need  eternal  emphasis) : 


"  There  was  a  hill ..." 

Dratun  on  wood  by  Ethelbert  White.   From  the  Story  of  My 
Heart,  by  Richard  Jeffries.    Dulton. 

that  no  matter  how  able  and  excellent  government  officials  may 
be,  their  work  can  be  hamstrung  by  ill-adjusted  government 
institutions  and  their  best  achievements  made  to  leave  few 
traces  after  they  are  gone.  Even  ability  and  good  intention 
(when  found)  are  in  the  long  run  -no  guaranty  of  wisdom  in 
the  exercise  of  wide  discretion,  unless  there  be  check-up  in 
gross  and  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  no  set  of  institutions 
is  proof  against  manipulation  or  ignorance  or  lethargy  in  per- 
sonnel. 

For  the  other  part,  the  book  is  somewhat  peculiar  among  dis- 
cussions of  crime,  in  being  painstakingly  based  upon  a  multitude 
of  cases,  in  its  highly  discriminatory  use  of  statistics,  in  the 
care  which  the  author  take  to  remain  within  his  facts. 

Politics  and  Criminal  Prosecution  needs  reading.  It  will 
revolutionize  the  layman's  beliefs  as  to  what  a  criminal  prose- 
cution is  and  means. 

K.  N.  LLEWELLYN 

School  of  Law,  Columbia  University 


Shapes  and  Forms 


GESTALT  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Dr.   Wolfgang  KoeMer.     Horace  Livcright. 
403  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

IN  the  development  of  psychology  as  a  science,  interest  has 
been  concentrated  first  on  one  theory  and  then  another. 
These  different  aspects  have  furnished  the  problems  of  the 
particular  moment  in  the  light  of  the  latest  discoveries.  At 
present  the  Gestalt  theory  is  attracting  attention  and  we  may 
expect  the  psychologist  to  venture  blindly  into  this  field,  as  he 
has  into  behaviorism  and  introspectionism  in  the  past,  without 
perceiving  that  the  real  basis  of  psychology  lies  in  the  dynamics 
of  instinctual  trends. 

In  his  previous  work  on  The  Mentality  of  Apes  (1925), 
Koehler  emphasized  how  difficult  it  is  satisfactorily  to  explain 
intelligent  behavior  so  long  as  no  detailed  theory  of  shape 
(Gestalt),  has  been  laid  as  a  foundation.  For  such  an  ex- 
planation, an  intelligence  test  is  useless,  because  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  person  making  the 
test.  This  gap  is  supplied  by  the  present  volume  which  is 
devoted  to  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Gestalt  theories.  It 
has  not  the  fascination  of  the  earlier  volume,  but  constitutes  a 
necessary  theoretical  supplement  to  it. 

Gestalt  psychology  may  be  defined  as  a  proposed  revision  of 
psychological  concepts  involving  a  renewed  recognition  of  pat- 
terns and  integration.  Parts  lose  their  separate  identities,  so 
that  each  conscious  process  is  a  Gestalt  (form,  shape,  structure 
or  configuration)  and  not  composed  of  separate  elements,  each 
element  corresponding  to  a  definite  stimulus.  Therefore  if  the 
organism  loses  a  part,  its  reaction  still  remains  that  of  the 
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whole,  a  new  whole  and  not  a  fragment,  so  that  the  partial 
organism  adapts  itself  under  these  changed  conditions  by  acting 
as  the  entire  organism.  The  Gestalt  theories  are  protests 
against  any  attempts  to  build  up  or  reconstruct  wholes  out  of 
elements,  they  are  really  opposed  to  synthesis.  Shapes  or  forms 
explain  the  specific  properties  of  things  and  accordingly  the 
processes  of  learning,  striving,  emotional  attitude,  thinking  and 
so  on  may  be  included  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  Gestalt 
theory.  Even  association  and  reproduction  are  dependent  on 
organized  processes  and  all  sensations  are  treated  as  units  and 
not  as  isolated  parts  or  "mosaics."  Consequently  we  perceive 
forms  only  as  organized  wholes.  The  role  played  by  resistance 
in  reproduction,  does  not  seems  to  enter  into  the  Gestalt  in- 
vestigations. 

In  the  course  of  the  volume  Koehler  severely  criticizes  the 
"machine  theory"  of  behavorism,  with  its  denial  of  conscious- 
ness and  consequently  of  the  unconscious  and  also  of  intro- 
spectionism  with  its  artificial  selection  of  thoughts  and  experi- 
ences. In  fact,  according  to  the  Gestalt  conceptions,  mental 
processes  do  not  consist  of  stimuli  on  one  hand  and  reactions 
following  on  the  other,  but  rather,  as  demonstrated  through 
previous  work  on  the  mentality  of  apes,  are  principally  deter- 
mined by  the  apprehension  of  a  specific  total  situation.  Real 
psychology  must  be  dynamic,  yet  the  Gestalt  theory  while  tend- 
ing towards  dynamic  interpretations,  possesses  a  certain  static 
rigidity,  in  that  it  explains  instinctual  behavior  as  a  manifesta- 
tion towards  an  organized  and  spatial  structure. 

These  Gestalt  theories  constitute  a  definite  break  with 
academic  and  experimental  psychology.  Koehler's  critical  atti- 
tude towards  behavorism,  is  merely  a  reiteration  of  what  the 
psychoanalysts  have  been  doing  for  years.  Although  psycho- 
analysis is  not  mentioned  in  the  volume,  yet  the  Gestalt  psychol- 
ogy contains  more  psychoanalytical  principles  than  its  orig- 
inators may  be  willing  to  admit.  Briefly  these  are,  the  antag- 
onism to  the  "mosaic"  or  isolated  character  of  sensory  experi- 
ences, the  insistence  on  the  bipolar  character  of  organization 
and  emotional  attitudes  (corresponding  to  the  ambivalence  or 
coexistence  of  opposed  feelings  as  formulated  by  psychoanalysis), 
the  hidden  determination  of  mental  processes,  the  latter  being 
synonymous  with  unconscious  motivation,  and  the  stress  laid 
upon  the  development  of  the  dynamic  context  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  mental  life. 

Boston,  Mass.  IsADOR  H.  CORIAT,  M.D. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Slums 

HOW  TO  ABOLISH  THE  SLUMS,  by  E.  D.   Simon.     Longmans,   Green. 
146  pp.     Price  $1.80  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  who  wrote  this  book 
seems  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  realities  of  slum  re- 
moval than  one  would  expect  of  his  brothers  of  the  species  in 
America,  let  us  say  the  sartorial  Jimmy  Walker  or  Bill  Thomp- 
son the  Builder.  He  does  tell  us  what  overcrowding  is,  how 
much  overcrowding  there  is  in  some  English  cities  and  he  goes 
with  candor  into  the  economics  of  housing  reform.  The  fam- 
ilies most  in  need  of  improved  housing  are  least  able  to  pay 
for  it.  Most  of  them  could  not  move  into  even  the  cheaper 
model  houses  and  for  them  there  is  no  alternative  except  for 
the  State  to  take  the  initiative.  He  believes  that  state  sub- 
sidies on  the  cheapest  of  the  durable  houses  could  be  met  in 
ten  years.  In  this  he  may  be  optimistic  but  it  is  after  all  the 
best  objective  presentation  of  the  possibilities  of  housing  re- 
form that  we  have  seen. 
Seth  Low  Junior  College  NELS  ANDERSON 


History  in  the  Raw 


A  PICTURE  OF  WORLD  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  BE- 
GINNING OF  1929.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  253 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  of  modern  business  life  is  its 
JT\.  growing  complexity.  With  America's  new  role  as  a 
world  banker  and  trader,  executives  of  necessity  must  keep  in- 


formed about  the  changing  panorama  in  other  countries, 
the   second    time,    the    National    Industrial    Conference    Boa 
has  regimented  its  correspondents  in  foreign  countries  to  colhl 
available  data  concerning  recent  economic  changes.     The  fii[ 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  routine  compilation  of  inft| 
mation  concerning  production,   wages   and   employment,   pric 
foreign  trade,  and  conditions  of  public  and  private  finance 
twenty-two  leading  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  statistics  are  illuminated  by  intel 
pretative  comment  by  competent  public  figures  in  various  coul 
tries,  including  such  famous  names  as  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  ail 
the  Right  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna,  for  England;    M.  Frail 
von   Mendelssohn   for    Germany;    Henry   de    Peyerimhoff    ail 
Andre  Siegfried  for  France;  George  Theunis  for  Belgium;  arl 
Sir    Henry   W.   Thornton    for   Canada.     The    quality    of   til 
symposium  is  uneven,  but  on  the  whole  the  special  articles  II 
foreign    correspondents    are    suggestive    and    stimulating.     Til 
great  merit  of  the  book  is  timeliness.     It  consists  of  history  i| 
the  raw,  written   on  the  run  by  active  participants,   and   it 
of  course  subject  to  correction  when  more  definitive  data  bil 
come  available  and  it  is  possible  to  view  nearby  events  from 
longer  perspective.     The  front  of  the  book  consists  mainly  c 
reference  material,  which   is  to  be  skimmed   rather  than   rea 
consecutively.     The  special   articles,  on  the  other  hand,  mak 
interesting,   if  disconnected   reading,   and  the   individual  reade 
is  likely  to  concentrate  on  countries  in  which  he  has  either 
practical  or  theoretical  interest.    The  volume  constitutes  a  use 
ful    appendix    to    books    on    economic   conditions    in    individua 
countries. 


New  York   City 


MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER 


The  Taint  of  Magic 

THE    MIGHTY    MEDICINE,    by    Franklin    Henry    Ciadings.      Macmillan] 
147  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  significant  book  with  a  touch  of  inspiration  in  it 
Its  message  is  potent,  its  sweep  broad,  its  bearing  funda- 
mental. It  deserves  the  widest  circulation,  in  academic  circle; 
particularly.  Retrospectively,  Mighty  Medicine  is  the  mystic 
the  magical,  the  superstitious,  the  un-understood.  Once  the 
whole  of  knowledge,  the  ambitious  precursor  of  science,  it 
shaped  belief  to  human  needs,  erected  an  altar  of  fear  and 
ruled  men  by  sorcery  and  incantations.  The  voodoo  spirit  con- 
tinues and  yields  slowly  to  the  illumination  of  real  knowledge. 
In  between,  the  story  of  how  men  found  the  antidote  to  prim- 
itive magic  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  becomes  a  tale  of  tradi- 
tion, of  ecclesiastical  scholasticism,  of  the  gentleman  scholar 
of  the  Old  Breed.  At  last  emerges  the  Liberal  Education,  still 
affected  by  the  taint  of  the  old. 

The  promised  land  remains  far  in  the  offing.  Colleges  will 
have  to  be  made  over,  human  nature  more  truly  recognized, 
the  entire  set  of  values  rearranged  before  we  can  be  said  to 
be  authentic  followers  of  the  new  leads,  completely  purged  of 
the  old  misleads.  At  every  point  at  which  this  program  is 
touched  upon  there  is  wisdom  and  stimulation.  From  kinder- 
garten to  university,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  leaders 
and  the  followers,  the  inferior  and  the  superior;  we  can  direct 
but  not  create  human  quality.  Democracy  and  Behaviorism 
make  the  same  fatal  error,  each  worse  than  the  other,  if  they 
choose  to  disregard  this  fact.  The  new  education  follows  or 
creates  a  new  morality;  religion  is  the  will  to  carry  on,  what- 
e'er  betide;  what  is  good  and  right  must  be  physiologically 
and  psychologically  so.  True  knowledge  and  wholesome  aims 
have  the  same  ancestry,  the  same  mission.  Knowledge  di- 
vorced from  right  motive  is  a  menace.  From  the  occultism 
of  old  to  What  the  College  President  Should  Know,  the  theme 
proceeds,  consistently,  dramatically,  conclusively.  Education 
will  advance  when  we  have  fewer  vapid  and  complacent  com- 
mencement orations  and  more  effective  doses  of  Dr.  Gidding's 
mighty  medicine.  The  little  volume  should  be  disseminated 
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Education's  pasty  dough. 
New  York  City 


JOSEPH  JASTROW,  M.D. 


intellectual  yeast  cakes  and  leaven  the  mass  of  standardized      studying,  but  there  is  no  "key"  in  the  back  pages  or  anywhere 

else.  The  material  must  be  thought  over,  analyzed,  correlated, 
to  become  really  instructive.  Generalization  is  very  far  from 
easy,  and  the  authors  do  not  encourage  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  made  easy. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  work  of  this  sort  to  satisfy  everybody, 
but  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  presentation  might  well 
,      be  strengthened  in  two  respects.    One  is  the  evolution,  through 
combined  legal  and  economic  processes,  of  the  types  of  business 
organization.    The   other   is    the    influence   of   Supreme    Court 
decisions  on  both  business,  labor,  and  state  policy.   A  little  cross- 
they   will   start   discussing   the    technique   of    the    introductory      referendng  ;n   the   {ootnotes   to   any  subsequent   edition  would 


A  Way  Over  Rough  Ground 

ROBLEM  ECONOMICS,  by  D.  M.  Keezer,  A.  T.  Cutler  and  F.  R.   Car- 
Held.    Harper  Brothers.     "19  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


economics    than    the    pedagogy    of    their    subject.     It   is 
fa  safe  bet  that  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 


course.  There  is  widespread  and  wellfounded  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  method  of  exposition  of  a  body  of  logically  clear 
and  consistent  principles  illustrated  by  random  references 
(where  they  happen  to  fit)  to  the  practices  of  the  real  world. 
There  is  a  general  desire,  not  yet  realised,  to  return  to  inductive 
reasoning.  I  say  return,  because  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
classical  principles  were  largely  inductive  a  century  and  more 
ago.  The  trouble  is  that  while  the  academies  have  gone  on 
developing  the  pure  logic  of  their  implications,  the  data  have 
so  changed  and  multiplied  that  the  inductive  foundation  has 
quietly  dissolved  in  the  meantime.  This  is  virtually  admitted 
in  the  teaching  of  the  more  specialized  courses;  and  the 


render  the  volume  easier  to  handle. 
Smith  College 


WILLIAM  ORTON 


Wing  Without  Bird 

THE  WORKERS'  (COMMUNIST)  PARTY  AND  AMERICAN  TRADE 
UNIONS,  by  David  M.  Schneider,  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  117  pp. 
Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T  EFT-WING  unionism  in  the  United  States  today  appears 
I  ^  at  first  blush  a  reality  as  anomalous  as  successful  Bol- 
shevist revolution  in  undeveloped  Russia.  Both  go  against 
forecast.  Certainly  the  clamor  and  activity  for  progressive 
radicalism  and  communism  (the  two  are  really  separate  bones 


introductory  course  is  now  the  subject  of 
amount  of  experiment  and  new  publication. 
Most  of  the  new  books  take  the  form  of 
a  modified  restatement  of  orthodox  prin- 
ciples with  fuller  reference  to  contemporary 
conditions  and  franker  recognition  of  the 
various  kinds  of  economic  friction.  The 
amount  of  the  two  latter  ingredients  varies 
all  the  way  from  Bye  to  Edie:  you  pays 
your  money  and  you  takes  our  choice.  Then 
there  are  many  books  or  "readings"  designed 
to  run  along  with  logical  exposition  of  prin- 
ciples— whether  as  illustration  or  proof  is 
not  always  clear.  Personally,  useful  as 
some  of  these  books  are,  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  thoroughbred  theory  and 
mulish  practice  satisfactorily  together,  either 
team  or  tandem.  Now  comes  a  group  of 
gentlemen  from  North  Carolina  offering  to 
unhitch  both  animals  and  put  on  a  tractor. 
The  tractor  is  cumbersome,  slowish  and 
decidedly  noisy,  but  it  gets  over  the  rough 
ground  very  well. 

The  volume  is  largely  composed  of  re- 
prints, both  argumentative  and  factual ;  but 
unlike  most  books  of  "readings,"  it  can  be 
read.  The  selection  is  extremely  clever  and 
enterprising,  and  the  original  material  is 
much  more  than  a  mere  linkage  of  the  extracts:  it  brings  out 
their  significance  and  place  in  the  scheme  very  clearly.  A  good 
many  of  the  contributions  are  from  unpublished  material,  and 
some  of  them  (e.g.  Mr.  Woolsey's  article  on  the  national  bank- 
ing system  and  Mr.  Friday's  analysis  of  profits)  have  high 
value  in  themselves.  The  purport  of  the  book  is  to  show  how 
the  economic  "system"  looks  and  works  today  rather  than  to 
present  a  ready-made  scheme  of  analysis:  there  is  very  little 
reproduction  of  the  older  theoretical  texts.  The  collection  in- 
cludes lively  bits  of  propaganda  and  opposing  arguments ;  and 
the  authors  quite  frankly  say,  "It  is  impossible  to  grade  and 
label  all  of  the  material  presented.  That  is  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's job.  He  must  see  if  he  can  winnow  away  the  chaff  and 
get  somewhere  near  the  elusive  truth."  The  questions  appended 
to  each  chapter  are  much  better  conceived  than  is  usual;  and 
-thank  heaven! — there  are  no  lists  of  supplementary  readings. 


a    tremendous      in  the  "left-wing")   in  the  American  labor  movement  which  is 

still  battling  on  a  wide  front  for  member- 
ship, legal  status  and  collective  bargaining, 
must  seem  unexpected  and  unaccountable. 
Yet  as  Dr.  Schneider  points  out  it  is  an  old 
revolt  which  has  stirred  in  the  unions  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  obtained  a  renewed 
life  after  the  war,  only  to  be  stamped  into 
an  underground  existence  by  the  determined 
official  leadership  of  the  unions. 

The  modern  distillation  of  the  movement 
is  presented  by  Dr.  Schneider  through  case 
studies  of  the  Communist  and  left-wing 
ferment  in  six  unions — the  machinists 
(where  it  concentrated  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Plan),  the  carpenters,  the  miners, 
and  the  three  needle  trades  unions — men's 
and  women's  clothing  and  furs.  All  but  the 
carpenters,  it  will  be  observed,  are  indus- 
tries which  have  been  confronted  with  severe 
economic  difficulties  in  recent  years. 

The  success  of  the  Communists  varied  in 
these    attempts    at    boring-f rom-within ;    it 
was    greatest,    perhaps,    among    the    ladies' 
garment   workers   and   the   furriers.     In   at 
least  two  cases   dual  unions  have   followed 
in  their  wake — in  the  mines  and  in  women's 
clothing  shops.  Everywhere  the  Communists 
found  mobilized  against  themselves  the  battery  of  constituted 
leadership — expulsion,  union  treasuries,  union  press,  job  control, 
the  mechanism  of  political  election,  the  support  of  the  central 
labor  movement.     Nowhere   did   they  succeed   in   putting   over 
their  demands,  although  in  Dr.  Schneider's  opinion  their  propa- 
ganda had  some  effect  both  upon  union  leaders  and  workers. 
Dr.  Schneider's  book  contains  ground  material  for  further  work 
on  many  of  the  fundamental  problems  it  suggests  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  economic  development,  human  nature, 
and  social  institutions. 
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A   Russian  Bookplate.    Shown  at  the 
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SYLVIA  KOPALD  SELEKMAN 


A  Correction 
An  unfortunate  error   (The  Survey,  June   15)    gave  the 


Any  teacher  who  needs  to  rely  on  such  lists  had  much  better  let  wrong  Price  for  the  new  edition  of  Foods  of  the  Foreign-born 
this  book  alone.  It  is  not  a  book  that  will  do  all  the  by  Bertha  M.  Wood,  published  by  M.  Barrows  &  Co., 
teaching  by  itself.  It  provides  the  apparatus  for  teaching  or  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass.  The  price  is  $1.25- 
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Tracked  to  Her  Lair 


By  ELSIE  McCORMICK 


I  WISH  somebody  would  invent  a  testing  device  which, 
if  laid  against  a  letter,  would  reveal  at  once  whether 
or  not  it  was  worth  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  paper 
cutter.    In  this  matter  I  have  no  constructive  sugges- 
tion to  make — I  don't  care  whether  the  device  rings 
a  bell,  lights  a  bulb  or  starts  to  play  "Little  Annie  Rooney." 
All  I  want  is  to  be  forewarned  so  that  I  won't  open  a  letter 
anticipating   an   invitation   to   a  dinner  party   and   find   an 
exterminator  for  waterbugs. 

The  trouble  nowadays  is  that  you  can't  tell  a  personal 
letter  from  those  of  the  dunning  or  advertising  variety. 
They  have  taken  in  the  isinglass  fronts,  removed  the  telltale 
return  addresses  and  had  the  envelopes  directed  in  hands 
that  flow  as  gently  as  sweet  Afton.  The  only  letters  one 
can  be  sure  about  nowadays  are  those  marked  "Personal." 
They  are  always  advertisements. 

I  find  all  this  especially  trying  because  it  ruins  a  good 
method  I  had  of  dodging  uninteresting  charity  appeals  and 
getting  off  of  sucker  lists.  Formerly  when  a  letter  arrived 
with  a  label  that  somehow  didn't  appeal  to  me  I  would 
scratch  off  my  address,  write  "Not  here.  Return"  on  the 
face  of  the  envelope  and  run  a  neat  little  arrow  up  to  the 
printed  data  in  the  corner.  Usually,  if  this  was  done  twice 
to  the  same  organization  I  disappeared  forever  out  of  its  life. 

Now,   however,   with   all   such    letters   addressed    in   the 
hands  of  one's  old  school  friends,  the  system  is  unworkable. 
By  the  time  I  have  eagerly  torn  the  missive  open  it  is  unfit 
for    further    travel    in    the 
mails. 

The  lowest  form  of  ad- 
vertisements are  the  ones 
that  inclose  what  looks  at 
first  glance  to  be  an  authen- 
tic check,  but  which  on 
second  reading  entitles  one 
to  draw  a  thousand  new 
opportunities  on  the  Bank  of 
the  Future.  On  mornings 
when  such  delusions  as  these 
are  distributed  I  find  the 
sidewalks  littered  with  vi- 
ciously torn  bits  of  paper  and 
the  neighborhood  full  of 
scowling  faces. 

Of  late  I  have  somehow 
gotten  on  the  prospect  list 
of  a  mortuary.  On  days  that 
I  feel  a  bit  low  in  my  mind 
I  am  usually  greeted  by  an 
enthralling  circular  telling 
about  the  lovely  sunlit  vaults, 


Another  giver,  tracked  down  by  relentless 
publicitors,  talks  back.  (See  The  Givers  Talk 
Back,  The  Survey,  October  15,  1928.)  Elsie 
McCormick,  who  says  that  in  her  more  serious- 
minded  days  she  wrote  a  bit  for  The  Survey 
herself,  is  conductor  of  a  column  which  appears 
three  times  a  week  in  The  New  York  World, 
entitled  A  Piece  of  Her  Mind. 

Her  remarks  about  subscription  letters,  re- 
printed here  from  The  World  of  October  31, 
1928,  brought  down  a  storm  of  protest  from 
social  workers  responsible  for  raising  funds. 
Clare  M.  Tousley,  then  chairman  of  the  New 
York  group  of  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Coun- 
cil, pointed  out  to  Miss  McCormick  that  the 
methods  she  described  are  not  typical  of  social 
work  publicity;  with  the  result  that  Miss  Mc- 
Cormick volunteered  a  supplementary  comment, 
the  concluding  section  of  this  article,  which 
appeared  in  The  World  of  December  19,  1928. 
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the  exclusive  people  who  are  tenanting  them  and  the  litt 
corner  that  I  can  occupy  myself  if  I  will  only  act  promptly — 
whatever  they  mean  by  that. 

Unfortunately  these  letters  are  also  addressed  in  decep 
lively  charming  hands,  and  so  I  have  not  yet  had  the  satis 
faction  of  inscribing  "Not  here.  Deceased"  on  the  envelopes 
and  mailing  them  back  to  the  hopeful  advertisers. 

While  on  the  subject  of  mail,  I  feel  that  I  must  say 
something  about  how  certain  charity  organizations  use 
pencils,  calendars  and  bookmarks  in  the  capacity  of  sandbags. 
This  is  done  by  sending  the  victim  an  entirely  unsolicited 
article,  along  with  a  demand  that  payment  be  sent  by 
return  mail. 

This  method  of  raising  funds  is,  to  my  mind,  only  a  shade 
better  than  collecting  by  means  of  a  blackjack  and  a  pair 
of  brass  knuckles.  Usually  the  objects  sent  are  difficult  to 
wrap  up  again,  besides  being  heavy  enough  to  require  many 
stamps.  If  this  system  of  solicitation  should  become  general, 
it  would  take  several  hours  a  week  to  run  to  the  Post  Office 
and  send  the  mass  of  unwanted  trinkets  back  to  their 
originators. 

Such  tactics  are  enough  to  prejudice  me  even  against 
worthy  charities.  Just  the  other  day,  for  instance,  I  received 
a  book  of  uplifting  mottoes  from  a  league  that  aims  to  bring 
music  to  the  hospitals.  This,  I've  no  doubt,  is  a  commend- 
able object,  provided  that  sopranos  of  the  "Oh-would-I-were- 
a-bird"  type  are  barred  and  that  melody  is  not  administered 

without  the  patient's  consent. 
However,  the  method  of 
collection  so  annoyed  me  that 
the  organization  will  get  its 
mottoes  back  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  light  among  my  dis- 
arranged possessions. 


Speaking  with  feeling 
from  beneath  a  heap  of  pen- 
cils, bookmarks  and  calen- 
dars sent  unsolicited  in  the 
names  of  various  charities, 
I  once  remarked  on  the  an- 
noyance of  this  habit  of  ex- 
tracting funds. 

Therefore  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  learn  the  other  day 
that  such  methods  have  the 
black  disapproval  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advice  and  In- 
formation maintained  by  the 
Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. Furthermore,  a  person 
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peiving  a  knicknack  for  which  he  has  not  asked  is  under 
legal  obligation  at  all  to  return  it  to  its  hopeful  senders, 
[o  one  who  usually  spends  twenty  minutes  wrapping  a 
nple  box  of  handkerchiefs,  this  comes  under  the  head  of 
jadsome  tidings. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  learn  that  the  bureau  investigates 
liarities     throughout     the    country   and    has   an   enormous 
|nount    of    data    on    hand    regarding    their    methods    and 
icral  usefulness.    Thus  it  is  always  possible  to  find  out 
•hether  the  cardiac  infants  for  whom  one  is  asked  to  make 
donation  exist  anywhere  except  in  printer's  ink. 
Americans  who  would  never  dream  of  buying  Brooklyn 
Iridge  have  an  enormous  bump  of  credulity  in  this  matter 
|f  making  contributions.    A  couple  of  resourceful  gentlemen 
bade  quite  a  neat  living  during  the  war  by  merely  standing 
'n  busy  street  corners  and  holding  the  edges  of  an  American 
lag.    Patriots  tossed  money  into  the  flag  with  such  lavishness 
|hat  the  fabric  was  often  seriously  strained. 

Not  long  ago  another  pair  of  gentlemen  sent  out  large 
lumbers   of    initialed    handkerchiefs    accompanied    by    tear- 
'ringing   pleas   on   the   needs   of   crippled    children.     It    is 
umored  that  they  extracted  some  $75,000  from  the  mailbags 
:fore  entering  the  chateau  at  Atlanta. 

Truly  State -Wide 

By  J.  P.  KRANZ 

~~  'HE  function  of  a  director  in  a  state-wide  organization 
X    is  first,  to  represent  the  organization  in  his  section  of 
the  state  and  second,  to  represent  his  section  of  the  state  in 
Jthe  deliberations  of  the  board  of   directors.    The  director 
J  representing  a  section  of  the  state  should  be  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  work  of  the  organization  being  done  in  that 
section   and  should  interpret  the  purpose  and   program  of 
the  state  association  to  his  people.    In  order  to  do  this  with 
any  degree  of  effectiveness  he  must  attend  the  board  meetings 
of  the  association,  and  represent  his  section  at  these  meetings. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  directors  to  attend  board  meetings. 
Whether  or  not  the  association  pays  expenses,  seems  to 
make  but  little  difference  in  the  attendance.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  many  state  associations  are  directed  by  an 
executive  committee,  composed  of  a  very  small  number  of 
the  total  board  membership.  Yet  when  this  is  done  the 
usefulness,  value  and  interest  of  a  director,  not  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  is  largely  nullified. 

To  safeguard  the  interest  of  its  directors  and  to  increase 
the  likelihood  of  their  participation,  the  Tennessee  Tuber- 
culosis Association  provides,  in  its  constitution,  that  every 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  has  the  right  to  sit  at  the 
executive  committee  meeting  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  act  and  if  not  present  in  person,  confers  his  proxy  on 
the  executive  committee.  So  that,  as  the  committee  meets  in 
various  sections  of  the  state,  the  board  members  in  that 
section  join  in. 

At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  executive  committee 
twenty-eight  different  directors  sat  in,  although  the  member- 
ship of  the  executive  committee  is  but  nine.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  in  the  course  of  the  four  quarterly  meetings 
some  fifty  different  directors  will  attend  a  meeting.  The 
membership  of  the  directory  is  sixty-three.  The  meetings 
are  held  at  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Knox- 
ville  in  rotation. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  attendance  and  the  interest 
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of  directors,  this  rotation  of  meetings  also  stimulates  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  State  Association  in  these  sections  and  is 
a  stimulus  to  the  local  work  being  done  in  the  sections  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held.  Then,  too,  the  publicity  value 
of  a  state-wide  board  meeting  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  state  is  not  to  be  ignored. 

To  further  the  state-wideness  of  the  Association,  the 
presidents  of  the  Association  come  from  different  sections 
of  the  state.  In  the  last  twelve  years  there  have  been 
four  presidents  of  the  Association  and  they  came  from 
Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Nashville  and  Knoxville. 

An  effective  state-wide  organization  will  assure  the  public : 
that  it  is  not  dominated  by  the  directors  resident  in  one 
city  or  section  of  the  state;  that  its  directors  take  a  real 
part  in  the  control  of  the  policies  and  programs;  and  that 
no  small  group  or  clique  is  in  full  control ;  that  it  is  state-wide 
not  only  in  its  field  of  activities,  but  in  its  control  as  well 

Organizing  a  Speaker's  Bureau 

THE  following  suggestions  came  out  of  a  recent  publicity 
institute  conducted  by  the  Richmond  Community  Fund : 
In  building  up  a  speakers'  bureau  for  a  community  make 
up  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  representatives  both 
of  the  main  types  of  social  agencies  about  which  speaking 
is  to  be  done  and  also  representatives  of  the  main  kinds  of 
groups  before  which  speeches  are  desired.  Speakers  may  in- 
clude executives  and  other  staff  members;  board  members 
both  past  and  present;  representatives  of  national  organiza- 
tions who  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  students  of  public 
speaking;  users  of  the  agency's  facilities  such  as  members 
of  boys'  clubs;  individuals  from  the  community  at  large 
known  to  be  able  to  speak  effectively;  or  members  of  groups 
interested  in  public  speaking  such  for  example  as  the  Four 
Minute  Men. 

Secure  speakers  through  the  social  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity ;  through  personal  approach  to  those  known  to  be 
able  to  speak  and  to  groups  which  include  speakers;  through 
circular  letter  with  telephone  follow-up ;  through  speeches 
before  groups  which  include  possible  speaker  material. 
Organize  the  speakers'  bureau  under  an  executive  committee 
with  geographical  representation  as  well  as  representation 
from  the  various  special  groups  in  town  as  women's  clubs, 
churches,  city  clubs,  fraternal  orders,  etc.  Train  your 
speakers  through  a  speakers'  institute  led  by  a  teacher  of 
public  speaking,  supplemented  by  a  thoroughly  informed 
agency  executive  or  staff  member.  Be  sure  especially  that 
staff  members  of  agencies  participate  in  the  work  of  speakers' 
bureaus.  It  should  be  part  of  each  social  worker's  respon- 
sibility to  learn  to  speak  well. 

Ready-made  audiences  may  be  secured  through  personal 
contact,  by  the  secretary  or  a  member  of  the  speakers' 
bureau,  with  organizations  which  might  use  speakers;  also 
through  circularization  followed  by  telephone  call ;  through 
general  newspaper  publicity.  Various  kinds  of  radio  pro- 
grams may  be  made  effective — talks  about  work  of  agencies  ; 
entertainers  either  from  the  agency  itself  or  competent  per- 
sons who  volunteer  intermingled  with  statements  regarding 
the  agency;  informative  entertainment  such  as  plays  which 
develop  an  idea  concerning  the  agency  or  good  will  toward 
the  agency ;  questions  and  answers ;  useful  information  such 
as  talks  on  budget-making  from  a  family  welfare  agency, 
on  health  from  a  visiting  nurse  society. 
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Uncle Jllec says- 


HP  HE  optimist  who  writes  the  National 
•*•  Conference  advertising  has  at  last  justi- 
fied his  existence.  He  predicted  that  the 
San  Francisco  meeting  would  make  an  in- 
delible impression  on  those  who  attended. 
He  was  right;  the  flavor  will  last,  not  only 
because  of  the  program  but  also  because 
of  the  glamorous  setting.  No  more  can  we 
twit  Californians  about  scenery  or  climate. 
They  serve  only  two  kinds  of  weather- 
perfect  and  unusual.  The  local  committee, 
with  Joe  Astredo  and  Anita  Eldridge  as 
its  executives  and  Ann  Reed  Langstroth  in 
charge  of  "cooperation-foreign,"  arranged 
for  perfect  weather;  the  only  person  who 
appeared  to  be  in  a  fog  was  the  member 
who  exclaimed,  "I've  been  popping  in  and 
out  of  meetings  all  day.  I  must  rush  on. 
There  are  six  sessions  during  this  period 
and  I  have  been  to  only  three  of  them." 
Probably  she  was  kin  to  the  man  John 
Hall  told  about  who,  returning  from  Paris, 
was  asked  what  he  had  seen.  "I  saw  the 
Louvre,"  he  replied,  "in  thirty  minutes. 
If  I  had  worn  spikes  in  my  shoes  I  could 
have  done  it  in  twenty  flat." 

Some  of  the  glamor — and  the  heat — crept 
ir  when  the  California  '29-ers  left  New 
York  on  their  modern  and  polite  style  of 
gold  rush.  There  were  ambitious  young 
pioneers  among  them  who  arose  at  2  a.  m. 
to  see  the  Mississippi,  at  4  a.  m.  to  see 
Raton  Pass  by  moonlight,  and  at  5  a.  m. 
to  see  the  sunrise  over  Grand  Canyon. 
There  was  Uncle  Alec  Johnson,  strenuous 
and  gay  at  82,  who  did  a  neat  coat-fitting 
trick  at  one  of  the  Fred  Harvey  dining 
stations;  Jessie  Hixon  who  was  merely 
whetting  her  appetite  for  a  return  trip,  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York,  by  bus;  the  Fred 
Halls,  the  Routzahns,  Ralph  Hurlin  and 
Cameraman  Henderson  and  wife  from  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Charles  Chute, 
who  arranged  probation  for  the  juvenile 
delinquents  on  board,  and  W.  H.  Chinn, 
probation  officer  from  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land ;  Revs.  Luckhoff  and  Alheit  from 
South  Africa;  Mrs.  Cathcart,  Marion 


South ;  T.  J.  Edmonds  and  his  cohorts 
from  the  Iowa  tall  corn;  Halbert,  Brigham, 
Dacy  &  Co.  who,  at  Kansas  City,  presented 
the  'zg-ers  with  souvenirs.  At  the  Canyon, 
Dr.  Luckhoff  started  off  blithely  at  5  a.  m. 
to  walk  to  the  bottom  and  back.  Though 
a  mountain  climber  of  no  mean  ability,  he 
forgot  that  a  canyon  is  a  mountain  turned 
inside  out  and  that  the  hard  pull  comes  at 
the  end  of  a  laborious  day.  He  made  it, 
though,  and  was  rolled  creaking  into  his 
upper  berth  as  the  train  pulled  out. 

ID  UT  the  trip  across  was  only  a  curtain- 
*-*  raiser.  Grand  as  were  Tehachapi  Pass 
and  the  Yosemite,  they  were  no  more  thrill- 
ing than  San  Francisco  Bay,  especially  as 
one  drove  out  to  The  Survey  tea  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  topped 
the  rise  of  Golden  Gate  Park  to  see  spread 
out  below  a  bay  of  deepest  azure,  touched 
with  golden  sun.  That  was  on  Saturday. 
On  Sunday  the  conference  arose  early  and 
was  off,  by  ferry  and  by  a  dinky  railway 
which  kept  chasing  its  tail,  to  Mount 
Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods.  Some  there 
were  who  slept  an  hour  longer  and,  with 
a  grand  gesture,  taxied  from  the  hotel  door 
direct  to  Muir  Woods— ten  taxi-loads  of 
social  workers  racing  across  the  solitude, 
back  to  nature  in  Yellow  cabs.  They  ar- 
rived a  good  half  hour  ahead  of  the  train, 
tc  select  the  choicest  of  the  barbecue  which 
the  San  Francisco  hosts  provided,  and  to 
taunt  the  trainees  filing  down  the  mountain 
side — a  thousand  social  workers  in  a  bread 
line  at  last. 

As  for  atmosphere  (in  quotes),  it  was 
on  every  hand.  Chinese,  Japanese,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Mexican,  Russian — San  Francisco 
had  them  all.  From  the  quaint  Italian  res- 
taurant on  Telegraph  Hill,  where  your  taxi 
must  turn  about  on  a  turn-table,  and  where 
you  get  excellent  food  if  Julius  likes  you 
and  a  charred  chop  if  he  doesn't,  down  to 
Coffee  Dan's,  where  your  idiosyncracy  or 
your  natural  pulchritude  is  mercilessly 
emphasized  by  a  spotlight  as  your  enter — 
(•'Here  comes  Henry  Ford!" — guess  who 
that  was)  and  if  you  are  lucky  sit  at  a 
table  next  to  Jack  Dempsey — in  person. 
Dinners  in  Chinatown,  or  with  a  hospitable 
Japanese  family  on  Post  Street,  where  you 
eat  raw  fish  and  like  it — these  were  some 
of  the  side  dishes  of  the  conference. 

THE  conference  itself  was  filled  with  the 
finest  fare,  as  told  by  Mary  Ross  and 
Paul  U.  Kellogg.  Most  of  the  division 
and  kindred  group  meetings  were  held 
under  one  roof-^the  Civic  Auditorium — 
and  it  was  here  that  the  evening  sessions 
were  held;  and  this  year,  for  a  pleasant 
change,  conference  headquarters  and  the 
kindred  group  booths  were  on  the  main 
floor,  skirting  the  large  meeting  hall  but 
partitioned  off  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  curtains.  Most  of  the  dinners  and 


Hotel,   and   it  was  there,   after  the   Ove 
street  speech,  that  Leon  Henderson  showe 
movies  of  the  California  'zg-ers.     (He 
gladly  lend  the  film  to  those  who  write  hi] 
a;    the    Russell    Sage    Foundation,    130 
22nd   St.,   New   York.)     And   it   was   thereto 
that   a   waiter   protested   the    pronunciation! 
of    "psychiatrist"    as    used    by    one    of    the) 
speakers.     "It  comes   from  psyche  meaning: 
soul,"    he    claimed,    "and    should    be    pro-K 
nounced    'sekee.' "      It   was   there   that    an 
elevator  boy,   packing  conference  members!' 
into  his  car,  remarked  that  he  never  would  • 
have  believed  there  were  so  many  women '•..'. 
in    the    world. 

The  Travelers  Aid  met  at  Hotel  Whit- 1! 
comb,    where    they    said    sad    farewell    to, 
Harriet     Anderson,     who     retires     to     thet 
sabine  race  tracks  of  Louisville.    The  pro- 
bation   officers    met    at    The    Palace     (the 
hotel    in    which    President    Harding    died) 
and   gave    Chief   Vollmer    of   the    Berkeley 
police   a   big  shiny  medal.     (See   "Vollmer 
and    His   College   Cops,"   by   Anne  Roller, 
The  Survev  for  June   i,   1929.)     Which  all 
goes    to    show    what    an     article    in    The 
Survey  will  do  for  a  bright  young  man. 

HPHE  playboys  and  playgirls  of  the  San 
-••  Francisco  social  workers  perpetrated 
the  Conference  Jinks  on  Friday  night,  in 
successful  competition  with  a  grand  open- 
ing of  the  Fox  Theater.  "San  Francisco's 
Sunkist  Special,"  read  the  ballyhoo,  "speed- 
ing across  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert, 
greets  you  tonight  and  presents  'So  This 
Is  San  Francisco.'  "  The  Rev.  George  H. 
B.  Wright,  as  colored  porter,  was  in  charge 
of  berth  control  and  the  skillful  make-up 
of  the  cast  showed  how  far  advanced  Cali- 
fornia social  workers  are  in  facial  case 
work. 

The  1930  meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
tentative  dates:  June  8-14;  headquarters 
hotel,  The  Statler.  Under  the  new  plan 
of  choosing  the  conference  city  two  years 
in  advance,  Minneapolis  was  selected  for 
the  1931  conference.  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  was  elected  president  of 
the  1930  conference.  There  were  333  bal- 
lots cast:  Miriam  Van  Waters,  167;  C. 
M.  Bookman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  community  chest,  166.  Much 
excitement! 

Elections  at  San  Francisco 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 

President — MIRIAM    VAN    WATERS,    Los    Angeles. 

1st  Vice-Pres. — KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  Phila- 
delphia. 

2nd    Vice-Pres. — ROSE   McHuGH,   Chicago. 

3rd    Vice-Pres. — WALTER   WHITSON.   Houston. 

New  Members  of  Executive  Committee:  BRADLEY 
BUEI.L,  New  Orleans;  EDITH  BURLEIGH,  Los 
Angeles;  MARGARET  RICH,  New  York;  EVA 
WHITINO  WHITE.  Boston;  OTTO  BRADLEY. 
Minneapolis. 

Division  I — Children:  Chairman,  REV.  BRYAN 
T.  McENTEGART.  New  York;  vice-chairman. 
JACOB  KEPECS,  Chicago;  secretary.  ELIZABETH 
YERXA.  Madison. 


,,i   IT — Delinquents  and   Correction:    Chair- 
i,  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY,  New   York;  vice- 
.irman,    EDITH   ABBOTT,    Chicago;    secretary, 
WAHU   R.   CASS,  A'ew  York. 
,    /// — Health:    Chairman,    IRA    HISCOCK, 
Haven;   vice-chairman,   JESSAMINE   WHIT- 
,    New    York;    secretary,    VIRGINIA    WING. 

IV — The   Family:    Chairman,    PAUL   L. 
iNjAMiN,     Louisville;     vice-ckairman,     ANNA 
IMPSHALL,    New    York;    secretary,    FRANCIS 
McLEAN.  New  York. 

ion  V — Industrial  and  Economic  Problems: 
nairmon,  REV.  FREDERICK  SIEDENBERC,  Chi- 
go;  rice-chairman,  REV.  F.  ERNEST  TOHN- 
r.  New  York;  secretary,  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS. 
w  York. 

l^ion       VI — Neighborhood      and      Community 
\\fe-.   Chairman,  MRS.  ROBERT  A.  WOODS,  San 
jiego;    vice-chairman,    JOHN    H.    ELLIOT,    New 
ork;   secretary,  CLARENCE  PERRY,  New  York. 
lion       VII — Mental       Hygiene:       Chairman. 
!RTHA   REYNOLDS;   vice-chairman,   DR.   HENRY 
ICHUMACHER,     Cleveland;     secretary,     MAIDDA 
,OLOMON,    Boston. 

lision  VIII — Organisation  of  Social  Forces: 
fhairman,  DAVID  HOLBROOK,  New  York;  vice- 
'  irman,  LOUISE  CLEVENGER,  St.  Paul;  secre- 
,.j,  PIERCE  ATWATER,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
ition  IX — Public  Officials  and  Administra- 
Chairman,  RICHARD  K.  CONANT.  Boston; 
..-e-cliairman,  JOHN  L.  GILLIN,  Madison;  sec- 
\etary,  L.  H.  PUTNAM,  Providence. 
\.-ision  X — The  Immigrant:  Chairman,  ADENA 
FILLER  RICH.  Chicago;  vice-chairman,  IDA 
HULL,  Boston;  secretary,  GRACE  LOVE,  San 
'?rancisco. 

kision  XI — Professional  Standards  and  Educa- 
tion: Chairman,  FRANK  J.  BRUNO,  St.  Louis; 
Vice-chairman,  JOANNA  C.' COLCORD,  New  York; 
\secretary,  ROSE  McHuGH,  Chicago. 
vision  XII — Educational  Publicity:  Chairman, 
CHARLES  C.  STILLMAN,  Columbus;  vice-chair- 
,,,ian,  MARY  Ross,  New  York;  secretary.  ED- 
'WIN  C.  JONES,  Chicago. 

•ngram  Section — President.  JUSTIN  MILLER, 
Los  Angeles:  vice-president,  CHARLES  W. 
MEKRILL,  San  Francisco;  treasurer,  A.  B.  C. 
DOHRMANN. 

[AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

'sident — FRANK  J.   BRUNO.    St.   Louis. 

I*  Vice-President — KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  Phila- 
delphia. 

id    Vice-President — EDITH    ABBOTT,    Chicago 
'd   Vice-President — WILBUR  NEWSTETTER,  Cleve- 
land. 

Secretary — HELEN    CROSBY.  New  York. 

treasurer — JOHN  A.  FITCH,  New  York. 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee — ELWOOD 
STREET. 

Jfecutive  Committee — GRACE  MARCUS,  New 
York;  MARJORIE  WARREN,  Boston;  PHILIP 
KLEIN,  New  York. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   FOR   ORGANIZING  FAMILY 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Board  Members:  Re-elected,  PORTER  R.  LEE. 
New  York;  MRS.  E.  H.  STEEDMAN,  St.  Louis; 
MRS.  J.  HEWITT  ROSENTIEL,  Freeport,  111. 
.\Vtt-:  MRS.  WALTER  EVERSMAN,  Toledo;  TORN 
GORSUCH,  Denver;  ARTHUR  PAGE,  New  York; 
EDWARD  D.  LYNDE,  Cleveland.  Officers  are 
elected  at  fall  board  meeting.  The  name  of 
the  association  will  be  changed  (by  mail 
ballot)  to  either  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America  or  Family  Association  of  America. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF  HOSPITAL   SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

President — EDITH    M.    BAKER,    St.    Louis. 
1st    Vice-Pres. — RUTH    EMERSON,    Chicago. 
2nd    I'ice-Prcs. — RUTH    WADMAN,    Washington. 
3rd    Vice-Pres. — GORDON    HAMILTON,    New    York. 
Secretary — ELIZABETH    GARDINER,    Minneapolis. 
Treasurer — KATHLEEN    ALLEN,   Chicago. 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

President — MILDRED   C.    SCOVILLE.   New  York. 
Vice-Pres. — KATHLEEN     ORMSBY     LARKIN,     New 

York. 
Secretary — GRACE     COKWIN     RADEMACHER,     New 

Haven. 

Treasurer — GLEE  HASTINGS,   New   York. 
Executive    Committee — FRANCES    DUMMER.    Win- 

netka.   111.;    ELIZABETH    BRACKETT,   New   York. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

President — CHENEY   C.   TONES,   Boston. 

1st    Vice-Pres. — JACOB    KEPECS,    Chicago. 

2nd   Vice-Pres. — PAUL  T.   BEISSER.   Baltimore. 

3rd  Vice-Pres. — MRS.  LESSING  J.  ROSENWALD, 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary — JESSIE   P.    CONDIT,   Newark,   N.    J. 

Treasurer — JOSEPH    E.    BOLDING,    New    York. 

Directors  (elected  for  three  years) — LAWRENCE 
C.  COLE,  Cleveland;  DOUGLAS  P.  FALCONER 
Buffalo;  CHARLES  F.  HALL,  St.  Paul;  JACOB 
KEPECS,  Chicago;  REV.  M.  L.  KESLER,  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C.;  REV.  M.  F.  McEvoY,  Milwaukee; 
ALFRED  F.  WHITMAN,  Boston. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF  TRAVELERS   AID 

SOCIETIES 

Board  Members — New:  MRS.  JOHN  G.  OLIVER. 
Cleveland;  HENRY  BRUERE,  New  York;  SAM- 
UEL J.  RUSSACK,  St.  Louis;  GEORGE  H. 
FRAZIER,  Philadelphia  (confirmed).  Re-elected: 
WALLACE  M.  ALEXANDER.  San  Francisco; 
MARCUS  L.  BELL,  New  York;  JANE  P.  CLARK, 
New  York;  ELISHA  LEE,  Philadelphia;  JAMES 
G.  ELAINE,  New  York;  WILLIAM  V.  HODGES, 
Denver;  MRS.  Z.  W.  WHELAND,  Chattanooga. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VISITING   TEACHERS 
President — JULIA  DREW,   Minneapolis. 
Vice-Pres. — GLADYS  KEYES,  San  Diego. 
Secretary — EMILIE    RANNELL,    Philadelphia. 
Treasurer—  RUBY   CARLETON,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    SEKVICB    OF 

THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
President — THE     REV.     CHARLES     N,     LATHROP, 

New   York. 
\st     Vice-Pres. — THE    REV.     IRVING    ROIULLARD, 

Saratoga    Springs,    N.    Y. 
2nd    Vice-Pres— TB.Z   REV.    C.   RANKIN    BARNES. 

So.  Pasadena.  Calif. 
Secretary — THE    REV.    L.    B.    THOMAS.    Oakland, 

Calif. 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION 
President — HON.    GEORGE    W.    WICKERSHAM    (re- 
elected). 
Chairman  of  the  Board — JUDGE  FRANKLIN  CHASE 

HOYT,  New   York. 

Members  of  the  Board  (new)—  JUSTIN  MILLER, 
Los  Angeles;  CHARLES  EDWARD  Fox.  Phila- 
delphia; EDWIN  J.  COOLEY,  New  York 

SOCIAL   WORK   PUBLICITY    COUNCIL 

Chairman — PAUL    S.   BLISS,    St.  Louis. 

Vice-Chairman — CLARE    M.    TOUSLEY,   New   York. 

Secretary  and  Bulletin  Editor — MARY  SWAIN 
ROUTZAHN,  New  York  (re-elected). 

Representatives  of  Local  Councils — RUTH  MAC- 
MILLAN,  Milwaukee;  VIRGINIA  R.  WING, 
Cleveland;  ROBERT  W.  KELSO,  St.  Louis; 
FRANK  KIERNAN,  Boston;  MRS.  LEO  J.  CLAY- 
BURGH,  San  Francisco;  EDWIN  C.  JONES,  Chi- 
cago; MRS.  SAMUEL  GERSON,  Omaha;  BART 
ANDRESS,  New  York;  KATHERINE  WELLS 
WHIPPLE.  New  York. 

Representatives  at  Large:  R.  DOUGLASS  STEPHEN- 
SON,  Minneapolis;  OLGA  E.  GUNKLE,  Denver; 
HAZEL  NEWTON,  Boston;  PHILIP  KETCHUM, 
Tuscon;  ARTHUR  DUNHAM,  Philadelphia;  MR. 
HUGHES,  Philadelphia;  JOHN  F.  HALL,  Seattle; 
DWIGHT  FURNESS,  Chicago;  DWIGHT  WEIST, 
Scranton. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S 
GUIDE 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  fingraver,, 
140  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  enjrraT- 
ing  for  Survty  Midmonthly  and  Surrey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


R.  ORTHWINE,     144  W.  34tfc  St.,  N.  Y.  C 

Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets-— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  commer- 
cial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marbli 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices— write. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


STATE  CONFERENCE  SECRETARIES 
Chairman — MARY  B.  HOLSINGER,  New  York. 
Secretary — PERRY    DENUNE,    Columbus.   Ohio. 

NATIONAL    CHILDREN'S    HOME    AND   WELFARS 
ASSOCIATION 

President — HERMAN  NEWMAN,  Topeka  (.re- 
elected). 

1st     Vice-Pres. — JOHN     L.     SUTTON,     Mississippi 

2nd    Vice-Pres. — OWEN    J.    LovEJOY,    New    York 

(re-elected). 
Secretary-Treasurer — C.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Chicago 

(re-elected) . 
Executive  Committee — R.  B.  RALLS.  Seattle' 

FANNIE   B.    ELROD,    Tennessee; 

Elections  and  Appointments 

SENA  ANDERSON,  formerly  Field  Representative, 
Midwestern  Branch,  American  Red  Cross,  now 
assistant  director,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care 
of  the  Sick,  National  Headquarters,  succeeding 
Diana  Milligan,  resigned. 

BART  ANDRESS  appointed  director,  Publicity  and 
Public  Relations  Department,  Fiscal  Service 
Corporation,  New  York. 

A.  S.  ALLEN,  formerly  with  Boston  Urban 
League,  now  industrial  secretary,  New  York 
Urban  League. 

EMILIE  BACA,  formerly  with  the  Red  Hook  dis- 
trict, Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  appointed 
as  assistant  in  the  financial  department. 

SANFORD  BATES,  formerly  Commissioner  in  Mas- 
sachusetts appointed  to  head  and  reorganize 
the  Federal  prisons. 

BURR  BLACKBURN,  appointed  director  of  research. 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  Chicigo. 

LUCILLF,  BOYLAN  appointed  member  of  regular 
disaster  staff,  National  Headquarters,  Red 
Cross. 

MIRANDA  BRADLEY  appointed  directing  nurse  in 
the  County  Health  Unit,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  J.  H.  BROWN  appointed  executive  secre- 
tary, American  Red  Cross  chapter,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

JANET  BROWN,  formerly  with  Children's  Aid 
Society,  New  York,  now  with  Association  for 
the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children. 

LINA  BUCKLEY,  formerly  with  Neighborhood 
Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  now  with  Orange 
Bureau  of  Associated  Charities,  Orange,  N.  J. 

LISLE  BURROUGHS  appointed  assistant  director, 
Community  Chest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LUCY  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  with  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund  until  September  first,  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  of  Sociology,  New  York  Uni- 

ELIZABETH  M.  CLARK  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  appointed  supervisor, 
League's  demonstration,  Children's  Home, 
Cincinnati. 


Resignations 


HARRIET  E.  ANDERSON,  associate  director,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies, 
resigned  and  will  reside  in  Louisville. 

HELEN  M.  BOLGER.  Red  Cross  field  director, 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  resigned. 

MARGARET  BULLEN,  Red  Cross  field  representative 
for  Utah,  resigning  to  be  married. 

EDITH  J.  L.  CLAPP,  American  Nurse's  Associa- 
tion, resigned. 

LOUISE  COTTRELL,  associate  professor  of  Social 
Science.  Iowa  State  University,  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  year. 

MRS.  AGNES  DORMAN,  asst.  secretary  of  Gowanus 
district,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  re- 
signed to  become  secretary,  Red  Cross  chapter, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

MARY  L.  DYKEMAN,  assistant  financial  secretary, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  resigned. 

ELEANOR  HALL,  of  the  Social  Service  League, 
Easton,  Pa.,  resigned. 

MRS.  HELENE  B.  HUSBAND,  Red  Cross  Hospital 
Social  Worker,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  San 
Dietro,  Calif.,  resigned. 

MRS.  ISABELLE  GORDON,  Red  Cross  Hospital  So- 
cial Worker,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  resigned. 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN-,  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  on  leave  to  attend  Pre-Confer- 
ence  of  European  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
Vienna. 

ROBERT  KELSO.  executive  secretary,  Boston  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  resigned. 


Deaths 
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BORIS  D.  BOCEN,  executive  director.  Independent 
Order  of  B'nai  Brith,  and  newly  elected  presi- 
dent, National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social 
Service,  died  in  Arcadia,  Calif.,  June  29.  Dr. 
Bogen  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  kindred  group  one-day 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  Conference  at  San 
Francisco. 

PROFESSOR  THOMAS  WALTON  GALLOWAY  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  died  July 
16. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.    F.   Robertson  Jones,  President, 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducti  studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Direc- 
tor of  Information;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 
of  Research. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  Ioc.il 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY,    INC.— 

Lois  Sue  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Art  Center.  65  East  56th  Street.  New  York 
City.  Purpose, — to  extend  the  interest  in, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  Fine  Arts,  especially 
by  means  of  prints,  lantern  slides,  traveling 
exhibitions,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16     East     53rd     Street,    New     York. 

Telephone :  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  cm- 
ploying  highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

CHILD     WELFARE     LEAGUE     OF 

AMERICA C.   C.  Carstens,  director,   130 

E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — apes  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A.  -  Florence  Lukens  -  Newbold, 
Executive  Secretary,  386  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  A  national  organization 
for  girls  of  all  races  and  creeds,  sponsored 
by  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  uphold  Christian 
standards  of  living  and  to  study  the  condi- 
tions in  which  girls  live,  work,  and  play. 
Numbers  nearly  50,000  with  branches  in  44 
states. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA  -  Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of   Research  and  Education,  Rev.   F. 

E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS^— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries:  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  on  behalf 
of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign 
born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger  girls.  It 
has  103  American  secretaries  at  work  in 
16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and 
Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE -  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  secre- 
tary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence   E.   Quinlan,   Executive    Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

Adela  J.    Ballard,  Western   Supervisor. 

Women's  interdenominational  groups  • — 
state,  and  local  —  are  promoted. 
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investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION INC.-(esL  1912,  incorp.  1914). 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (Tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds  and  spirits.  Its  method  is  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  _  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlinson,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS   OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS—  Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Marrs, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Porter    R.     Lee,    president,    New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 


year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publilr... 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  I 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bullej 
The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  o£  the  <J 
ference  will  be  held  in  the  Spring  of  19 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  I 


members  upon   payment  of  a  membership 
of   five   dollars. 
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NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JE 
WOMEN — Mrs.   Joseph    E.    Friend,    P: 
dent;    Mrs.    Estelle    M.    Sternberger,    Ex' 
live    Secretary,    2109    Broadway,    New    \ 
City.      Program     covers     twelve    departm< 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislal 
work,     peace     and     social     service. 
publication:    "The   Jewish   Woman." 

Department   of   Immigrant   Aid    and   Im 
:rant    Education,   799    Broadway,    New   Y< 
^ity.     For    the    protection    and    education 
immigrant      women      and      girls.       Mainta 
Bureau    of    International    Service.     Quarte 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."     Mrs.  Maurice 
Goldman.  Chairman:  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Sec 
Department    of    Farm    and    Rural    Woi 
Mrs.   Elmer   Eckhouse,   Chairman,    5    Colin1 
bus    Circle,    New     York    City.      Program 
education,     recreation,      religious     instruct! 
and  social   service  work  for   rural  commui 
ties. 


NATIONAL     HEALTH     CIRCLE    FOl 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  INC.— 170  Seven! 

Avenue,     New     York     City.      Col.     Theodol 
Roosevelt,  Honorary   President;   Dr.  Jesse 
Mooreland,     Pres.;     Dr.     George     C.     Bootl 
Treasurer;     Miss      Belle      Davis,      Executn| 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    suppol 

for    health    work    among    colored    peppll 

To   create    and    stimulate    health    conscioul 

ness    and    responsibility    among    the    col 

ored  people  in  their  own  health  probUm  I 

To   recruit,    help   educate   and   place   youn| 

colored  women  in  public  health  work. 
Work      supported      by      membership     a 
voluntary    contributions. 

NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOll 
PUBLIC     HEALTH    NURSING-) 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mi 
Anne  L.  Hansen,  President.  Organized  _  t< 
promote  public  health  aursing,  establisl 
standards,  offer  field  advisory  service,  collec 
statistics  and  information  on  current  prac 
tices.  Official  monthly  magazine:  Th, 
Public  Health  Nurte. 

NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway.  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D..  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as^  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dpbbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie,  president;  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
tributed through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
or^an,  free. 
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riONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
I  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray- 

mond   Robins,   honorary  president;   Miss  Rose 
[  Schneiderman,      president;      Mis3      Elisabeth 
Christ  man,    secretary-    treasurer;    311     South 
1  Ashland      Boulevard,     Chicago,     111.       Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;   and   for  the  enact- 
ment   of    industrial    legislation.     Official    pub- 
lication,   Li-fe   and    Labor   Bulletin.     Informa- 
tion given. 

VTIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  —For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  HoIHngsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF     AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 


the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE—  An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA  —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


SOCIAL  WORK  AT  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 
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e  assets  of  industry  and  personality  and  culture  he  brings, 
e  abuses  he  is  subjected  to.     Leifur  Magnussen,  director 
f  the  Washington  branch  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
escribed  the  treaty  arrangements  by  which   European  na- 
ions  control  and  conserve  migratory  workers  for  harvest  and 
ndustrial  employment,  and  Professor  Handman  outlined  a 
possible  plan  which  the  Southwest  might  employ  to  similar 
effect.     But  his  conclusion  was  a  ringing  warning  to  stop, 
ook,   listen :     lest  these  regions,   favored   by  climate  as  no 
ther,  should  become  the  setting  for  a  social  system  with  a 
ominant  and   prosperous  veneer  at  the  top,   working  vast 
holdings  with  a  degraded  cast  of  manual  workers.      Here 
the  discussion  came  to  grips  with  the  question  of  what  chance 
there  is  for  the   Mexican  laborer  to   rise  and   to  share  in 
the  American   process.      And   the   general  dishevelment    of 
our  naturalization  policies  came  in  for  rigorous  handling  by 
Edith  Abbott  and  Sophonisba  Breckenbridge  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Constantine  Panunzio,  director  of  Neighborhood 
House,  San  Diego. 

UCH  were  a  few  of  the  wider  views  on  which  the  Fifty- 
sixth  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  opened  its 
windows — windows  looking  out  at  new  horizons  and  in- 
ward on  new  attitudes  and  skills  to  aid  in  their  exploration 
and  humanization.  Others  no  less  significant  cropped  up 
on  each  of  the  ninety-two  pages  of  the  crowded  program — 
Chester  Rowell's  provocative  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the 
press  on  social  relations,  for  example,  and  the  thoughtful 
discussion  by  William  Hodson,  director  of  the  New  York 
Welfare  Council,  of  The  Social  Worker  and  Politics,  pre- 
dicting that  "the  social  worker  is  destined  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly active  and  dynamic  part  in  shaping  the  course  of  our 
political  and  social  life." 

Another  whole  sphere  of  useful  discussion  lay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  professional  standards,  training  and  support, 
the  relation  between  private  and  public  agencies,  in  the  work 
of  the  chests  and  their  relation  to  social  work  and  the  com- 
munity outside  social  work.  This  last  Allen  T.  Burns,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  stressed — especially  the  value  of  the  chests  in  social 


education,  in  defining  social  goals  and  leadership  and  in 
bringing  in  the  modern  "money-minded  man"  who  like  any 
other  person  to  be  educated  must  be  led  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  and  "can  be  interested  in  the  most  difficult 
social  welfare  problem  if  introduced  to  it  first  from  its 
financial  side." 

Many  of  the  twenty-nine  kindred  group  programs  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  conference  in  themselves,  not  to  mention 
nine  "special  group"  listings,  and  among  them  the  reunion 
dinner  at  which  three  conferees  of  the  1889  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  led  by  Alexander  Johnson,  greeted  the  youngsters 
of  forty  years  later.  The  conference  of  1929  surpassed  in 
its  numbers  those  of  Des  Moines  and  Memphis,  while  Cali- 
fornia turned  out  the  largest  home-state  registration  in  con- 
ference history;  it  proved  itself  a  genuine  meeting  place  of 
East  and  West,  to  which  each  brought  new  experience  and 
ideas;  it  achieved  a  new  high-water  mark  in  unity,  direct- 
ness and  courageous  scope;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  it  closed,  firing  a  rocket  of  enthusiasm  ahead  toward 
the  fifty-seventh  meeting  in  Boston  in  1930. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  749O 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


OPENING  for  man  who  is  or  has  been  the 
head  of  a  small  Settlement  or  a  small  Jewish 
community  center,  or  has  had  equivalent  ex- 
perience and  responsibility,  to  be  Assistant  to 
the  Head  Resident  of  one  of  the  largest  Settle- 
ments in  the  country,  located  west  of  New  York 
City.  Resident  position.  Give  age,  education, 
experience,  references,  single  or  married,  chil- 
dren, salary  desired,  when  available,  etc.,  in 
detailed  letter  of  application,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered confidential.  Address  6428  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Case  Supervisor  for  medical  social 
service  organization  in  New  York  City.  Jewess 
or  able  to  speak  Yiddish.  Interesting  work  and 
good  salary  for  experienced  worker.  Please 
write  stating  training  and  experience.  6423 
SURVEY. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  of  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Home  of  Cook  County  is  to  be  filled 
by  an  unassembled  examination,  local  residence 
waived,  open  to  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  50.  Salary  $4800.00  and  main- 
tenance. Those  with  proper  educational  and  ex- 
perience qualifications  apply  to  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  Cook  County,  County  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Applications  must  be  filed  prior  to 
September  15th. 

SMALL  INSTITUTION  for  Protestant  Chil- 
dren in  process  of  reorganization  desires  the 
services  of  a  superintendent,  well  trained  in  child 
care.  Communicate  with  George  Clifton,  2358 
Clearfield  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Social  case  worker  in  well  organ- 
ized Jewish  family  agency  in  Middle  West.  Op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  advancement.  Certifi- 
cate from  a  school  of  social  work  or  training 
and  experience  in  a  recognized  agency  is  re- 
quired. Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  6424  SUXVTSY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Well  trained  Dietician  with  ex- 
perience in  supervision  of  central  kitchen,  feeding 
large  numbers.  For  attractive  opening  in  pro- 
gressive Juvenile  Training  Institution  address 
6418  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  past  thirty,  fluent  Yiddish  speaker, 
for  Mothers  Club  work.  Nurses  training  helpful. 
Salary  about  $1800;  advancement.  Detailed  re- 
plies regarding  education,  training  and  exper- 
ience will  receive  prompt  consideration.  6419 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Socially  minded  man,  capable  of 
supervising  modern  shoe  repair  and  tailor  shop 
in  progressive  juvenile  training  school.  Address 
Box  6436  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Socially  minded  man,  experienced 
in  barbering  and  allied  work,  for  position  in 
progressive  juvenile  training  school.  Address 
Box  6437  SURVEY. 


HEADWORKER.  Young  woman,  executive 
ability,  as  resident  headworker  community  house 
New  York  City.  State  age,  experience,  educa- 
tion. Must  speak  Yiddish.  References.  6439 
SURVEY. 


Drop  a  Line 

to    the 

HELP  WANTED  COLUMNS 

of 

SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 
when   in   need   of   workers 


INSTITUTIONAL    AND    WELFARE    SERVICE 

Patronage  of  this  Department  of 
THE    WILLIS    HAWLEY    EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers,  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications    and    Correspondence    to    OLIVE    P.     HAWLEY,    Director 
32  Court  St.,    Brooklyn,   N.  Y.  Phones:    Triangle    0447-8 


Would  Any  of  These  Positions  Interest  You? 

Social    Welfare    Organization,    Placement    Secretary,    Vocational    Experience, 

$2500;    Parole    Worker,   $2000;    Arts   and    Crafts    Supervisors,   $2000;    Family 

Case  Workers  $1800;   Medical   Social  Workers,   R.N.,  $1600. 

Hospital,  Laboratory  Technician,  $1500;  Dietitians,  $1200;  Housekeepers,  $900; 

Nurses,  R.N.,   various  openings. 

Institution,  Nurse,  R.N.,  $1200;  Commercial  Teacher,   (Gregg)   $1200;  Teacher 

of  Music,  $1000;   Housemothers,    (open;)    Bookkeeper,  Secretary  Stenographers, 

(open.) 

GERTRUDE   D.    HOLMES,   Director,   Professional   Division 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 


100    East    Forty-second    Street 
New   York,    N.    Y. 

Registration    blank    mailed    upon    request 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland  6000 


30 

Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Womt 

1 1   East  44th  Street 
New  York   City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of    Chicago    School    of    Civics   and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sr  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


CHICAGO   COLLEGIATE 
BUREAU    OF    OCCUPATIONS 

A   non-profit  organization    sponsored   by 

University    Alumnae    Clubs    in   Chicago 

Vocational    Information    &    Placement 

Social  Service — Scientific — Home  Economics 

Business 

Well  qualified  women,  with  and  without 
experience  dome  to  us  from  all  over  the 
country  for  new  positions. 

Service  to  Employer  and  Employee 

MRS.     MARGUERITE     HEWITT     McDANIEL 

Managing   Director 
5    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    Illinois 


HOME-MAKING 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a   30-pp.    ill.    handbook — It's  FREE       Home-study 

Domestic   Science   courses,   for   teaching,    institution 

management,   etc..    and  for  home   making   efficiency. 

Am.   School  •(   Home   Economies.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate  (Wellesley 
1 927) ,  desires  opening.  Qualifications :  majored 
English  literature,  minored  mathematics.  Some 
experience  library  work.  Good  typist.  Enthu- 
siasm and  energy  to  put  into  interesting  job, 
preferably  in  East.  Address  6435  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  business  ex- 
perience, desires  position  where  knowledge  of 
economics  and  sociology  would  be  valuable. 
Address  John  F.  Ruhe,  Western  Union,  Allen- 
town,  Penn. 


YOUNG  Jewish  college  trained  and  experi- 
enced woman  wishes  to  connect  with  Child  Car. 
ing  Agency.  Preferably  in  the  East.  64 1 4 
SUKVEY. 


EXECUTIVE,  man.  37.  married,  institution 
worker,  wishes  superintendency  of  small  home 
for  boys.  Highly  recommended.  6425  SURVEY. 
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WANTED — Position  as  executive  secretary. 
Twelve  years  experience  in  children's,  family 
and  girl  welfare  work.  Address  6438  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


VIC! 


I'OULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  expert- 
led ;  also  gardening,  carpenter  work,  etc. 
(7  SURVEY. 


SCHOOL  STUDENT  would  stay 
children  evenings,  in  return  for  room, 
Irning  and  evening  meals.  In  vicinity  of  East 
lid  Street.  Prompt  and  full  reply  appreciated. 
Il7  SURVEY. 


•  EXECUTIVE,  married,  ten  years  experience 
I  Boys'  School.  Desires  position  as  Superin- 
lident  or  Assistant  in  institution  for  needy  or 
•**linquent  boys.  Unusual  qualifications.  Splen- 
fd  references.  6422  SURVEY. 


EDUCATIONAL  SUPERVISOR,  with  teach- 
i.,  dig  experience,  ten  years  in  social  case  work 
'!;lgency,  will  be  available  soon.  6411  SURVEY. 

itf 
•I 

|  HOUSE   MOTHER  desires   position  in  board- 
school.  Recent  experience  in  Kentucky  Moun- 
i    School.      Good    references    furnished.      6431 
BUSVEY. 


=$  SOCIAL  WORKER  EXECUTIVE,  available 
ieptember  15th.  Thorough  settlement  and  in- 
ititutional  experience.  Capable  and  highly  ex- 
erienced  woman.  Can  furnish  A-l  references. 
430  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  experienced'  in  child 
•placement,  protective  work  and  vocational  guid- 
lance  desires  similart  position  in  large  city. 
I  Would  consider  position  as  visiting  teacher. 
16429  SURVEY. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  Public  Health  train- 
ing  and  experience,  desires  position  October  first. 
Minimum  salary  $2,000  Address  6432  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE,  Public  Health  nurse,  will  con- 
sider change.  Health  Education,  Health  Center, 
Social  Service,  Convalescent  or  Children's  Home, 
work  preferred.  Address  6433  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  college  trained, 
desires  positions  in  institution.  Both  employed. 
Man  in  business;  wife,  case  worker  with  family 
organization  in  New  York  City.  Box  6434  SUR- 
VEY. 


YOUNG  Jewish  college  trained  and  experi- 
enced woman  wishes  to  connect  with  Child  Car- 
ing Agency.  Preferably  in  the  East.  6414 
SURVEY. 


Where  to  Live  in  New  York 

within  your  income,  and  enjoy  mod- 
ern conveniences,  may  be  decided  by 
your  letting  us  know  your  require- 
ments. 

State    how    many    rooms,    furnished    or    un- 
furnished,    location     desired,     and     what    are 
some   of  your   pet   aversions   or   desires. 
Ask    for 

MISS    SMITH 
223   West   23rd    Street 

Room  905 
or   telephone   Lexington    1610. 


Social  Workers 

Wanted 

for 


Health     educators,     east     and 

west 

Homefinders,      child      welfare 

organizations 

Medical    social    workers,    east 

and   mid  west 

Family  case  workers,   various 

localities 

Girls'  workers,  New  York  and 

middle  west 

/  \/£*j;<moJ> cX 

(Agency) 

130  EAST  22nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice   Bradley,   famous   expert. 
hown  just  how  to  make  home  oook- 
5  inc.    cake  -  making,     candy  -  making 
give  bis  profits      How  to  cater,  run 
bl*    TEA    ROOMS,  Motor  Inue.    C»f«Mr- 
»*.  «to..~ «v«  61  W»y«  to  M»k«  Mon«y.  in  jour 
own  bu.mw.  or   *ood    poiitiom.     Writ,    lod.y    for 
Ulu«.     bwkl«t.     "Cookim     for    Profit."     it  •    FREE. 
Amerie*.  S«keol  »f  HOB*  Kconomlei,  67 1  E.  68th  St.,  CUM|0 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH  J  ^e  a"'st  'n  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  $00 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet'*  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies; 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP,  A  Practical  Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience." 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute, 
3500  Douglas  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single 
Copy  $.50. 

"TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  EXPRESSION."  Philip  L. 
Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute,  3500  Douglas 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50. 


Elizabeth  Arnold 
Hospital  Service 

1036    Union    Trust    Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

We  announce  the  enlargement  of 
the  HOSPITAL  SERVICE  which 
we  have  been  developing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Our  contacts  now 
cover  a  broader  territory  which  en- 
ables us  to  place  people  with  train- 
ing and  experience  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  such  positions  as; 

Hospital  Executives 

— Medical    Social    Workers 

Laboratory     Technicians 

— Dietitians 


ELIZABETH  ARNOLD 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

1036    Union    Trust    Building 

In  addition  to  many  calls  for  case 
and  field  workers  we  now  have  the 
following  executive  openings  in  the 
middle  west : 

— Director  of  large  Social  Service 
Association  $2500-$3000 

Several  Psychiatric  Workers 

$1800-$3000 

— Secretary    to    College    Alumnae 
Assn.  $2400 

— Cafeteria    Managers    and    Assis- 
tant   Managers          $1800- $2400 

— Girl's  Club  Director   (New  Eng- 
land Roman  Catholic  preferred) 
$1600 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


of  a  Testimonial 


"Please  change  the  address  of  my  Survey  from  above  to 

until  the  last  week  in  October,  when  kindly  return  to 

address.     Filling   for   the   eleventh   year   a   winter   position   obained   through   your 

want  columns." 

Very  truly  yours 

May   4,    1929  Signed 
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demand  in   the   market 
for   trained   social   workers 
is  more  acute  now  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the 
war.   "$  ¥  •»  The  Fall 
Quarter    begins 
October  first. 


The  New  York  School  o/  Social  Work 

107  East    Tu/enrv -Second  Street 
New   York 


MANHASSET  BAY  SCHOOL 

A    progressive    school    within    commuting    distance    of    the    city    for 

day  and   boarding  pupils 
Boys  and  girls  4  to  12  years 

Write 

MRS.    J.   H.    RENSON 
MANHASSET   BAY    SCHOOL  PORT  WASHINGTON,   N.   Y. 


WaMen 

School 

BOYS  and  GIRLS 
Nursery  Age  to  College 

In  thii  modern  school  children  create  for  them- 
selves a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop 
knowledge    and    initiative    through    their    own 

eager    interest. 
Writ*  for  Btoklft 

34    West    68th    Street,    New    York 

RUDOLF     STE1NER     SCHOOL 

A    modern    day    school   for    Boys   and    Girls.     Kindergarten    to    High 

School.     Emphasizes     inner     development     through     imaginative     and 

creative   activities. 

Course     includes     usual     academic     subjects     and     French,     German, 

Music,    Eurhythmy,    Arts    and    Handcrafts. 

Large,  sunny  rooms,  half  a  block  from  Central  Park. 

For    full    information    address 
Rudolf  Steiner  School,  20  West  73rd  St.,  New  York  City 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry   Good* 
484  Fulton 

FREDERICK  LOESER   & 

Street 

CO. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson    and    North    Moore  Streets 

New   York 

<f>rabtiatc 


of 

of  Mortal  g>erbtce 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1929-30 


Autumn  Quarter,  September  30  -  December  2O 

Winter   Quarter,  January   2  -  March    21 

Spring  Quarter,  March  31  -June  1 1 

Summer    Quarter    begins 

June   16,    1930 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 


Qualified   undergraduate   and    unclassified   students 
admitted   as  candidates   for   the   Ph.B.   degree 

Announcements  on  request 


The     Pennsylvania    School 

OF 

Social   and   Health    Work 

GRADUATE  TRAINING 

for 

Community  Social  Work, 
Social  Case  Work 

and 
Public   Health  Nursing 

Fall    Term    in    Public    Health    Nursing    Department 
begins  September  3 

Fall    Term    in    Social     Service     Department    begins 
September  17 

31 1  South  Juniper  Street     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EW  U^T  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^™ 

ose  College  Blues 

By  Karl  A.  Menninger,  M.  D. 


PRISONS  AT  THE  BREAKING  POINT 

Winthrop  D.  Lane  George  W.  Alger 


p 


ut  on  the  armor 
of  cleanliness! 


of  mail  and  sword  could  offer 
little     protection     against     civilized 


man's  deadliest  foes 


disease  germs. 


No  !  Cleanliness  .  .  .  simple  thorough- 
going cleanliness  ...  is  needed,  among 
other  protective  measures. 

Over  92%  of  the  organisms  causing 
communicable  diseases  enter  the  body 
through  the  mouth  and  nose  .  .  .  often 
carried  there  by  hands  or  other  objects 
which,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  washing, 
have  become  germ-laden. 

Cleanliness  Institute's  Department  of 
Health  Service  has  prepared  two  cleanli- 


ness lectures  which  are  proving  useful  in 
driving  home  to  people  the  health  sig- 
nificance of  cleanliness.  One,  entitled 
"Policing  the  Mouth"  and  illustrated  with 
interesting  slides,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
most  communicable  disease  organisms  en- 
ter the  human  body  through  the  mouth 
and  nose.  The  other,  entitled  "Masto- 
dons, microbes  and  Man"  shows  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  other  living  things 
affect  man's  health. 

Health  officials  and  workers  are  wel- 
come to  use  them,  on  a  loan  basis.  Com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Health 
Service. 


CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

£$tablished  to  •promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 


45    EAST   i7th    STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.   Y. 
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PLEASE  ACCEPT 


.  .  and  learn  how  you  can 
get  books  never  before 
published 

for  only    42^  each 


this  book  free! 


Article   below   gives 
details.  Note  coupon  .  . 


full 


WE  offer,  free,  the  book  pictured  to  the 
right  in  order  to  introduce  an  idea  in 
publishing  utterly  new  to  America.  It  is  an 
idea  that  brings  you  fine  modern  literature  at 
an  astonishingly  low  price. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  this.  Every  month  the 
distinguished  Board  of  Editors  pictured  below 
will  select  a  book  from  the  vivid  and  signifi- 
cant literary  work  being  done  today.  These 
books  will  be  books  that  have  never  been 
published  before,  not  reprints.  They  will  be 
selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  both  Amer- 
ican and  European  authors.  Biography,  his- 
tory, fiction  and  philosophy  ...  all  will  be 
considered,  and  only  the  books  of  outstanding 
merit  will  be  chosen.  All  books  will  be  com- 
plete editions.  And  the  names  of  the  Board  of 
Editors  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  these 
will  be  books  you  want  to  read. 

Early  each  month  you  will  receive  your 
book  by  mail.  One  every  month  for  a  whole 
year.  Twelve  books  for  only  15.00.  That's 
less  than  42(5  each  ! 

We  are  able  to  offer  you  good  books  at  such 
low  prices  because  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 


economies  of  the  book  club  idea  are  fully 
passed  on  to  the  reader,  and  because  we  have 
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The  Gist  of  It 

IN   September   the   minds  of   many   of  us   turn   to 
schools   and  education,    to   our    hopes    and   fears 
for    Billy,    trudging   off    to    the    first   grade,    for 
Sue,  leaving  home  as  a  college  freshman,  or  Jim, 
who   is   sulking    at    the   prospect   of   high   school    and 
wants   to   "get   a  job."    DR.   KARL  A.    MENNINGER 
writes  (page  549)  of  some  of  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican college  students,  particularly  incoming  freshmen, 
out  of  his  experience  as  associate  professor  and  mental 
hygiene    counselor    at    Washburn    College,    Topeka, 
Kansas.    His  article  is  taken  in  part  from  a  chapter  of 
his    forthcoming    book,    The    Human     Mind,    which 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  w,ill  publish  during  the  winter. 

SURVEY  readers  will  remember  ROBERT  W. 
BRUERE'S  interpretation  of  the  Antioch  College 
plan  and  its  values  in  terms  of  experience  in  living  as 
well  as  of  academic  education  (see  Survey  Graphic, 
June,  1927).  On  page  553  of  this  issue  he  reports 
another  adventure  in  education — the  story  of  the  new 
vision  and  the  new  techniques  by  which  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  has  developed  a  public  school  plan 
centered  in  the  development  of  individuality  rather 
than  in  curriculum  and  "marks."  Mr.  Bruere  is  an 
associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic  and  also  industrial 
secretary  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Foundation. 

TWO  careful  students  of  penal  conditions  discuss  in 
this  issue  the  six  prison  outbreaks  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  the  complex  stories  behind  them.  Though  they 
differ  somewhat  in  their  analysis  of  the  situation,  these 
two  writers  agree  that  the  tragedies  were  not  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  outbursts  of  "hardened  criminals,"  but 
the  inevitable  result  of  our  attitude  toward  prisons 
and  their  inmates.  WINTHROP  D.  LANE  (page  557) 
formerly  an  associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic  is  now 
acting  as  secretary  of  the  First  International  Congress 


on  Mental  Hygiene.  He  has  just  completed  the  in- 
vestigation for  a  volume  on  crime  for  the  Wiley  Social 
Service  Series  (John  Wiley,  publisher)  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Fairchild  of  New  York  University.  GEORGE  W. 
ALGER,  New  York  attorney,  who  writes  of  the  Auburn 
and  Clinton  riots  (page  559),  was  the  Moreland  Act 
commissioner  appointed  by  Governor  Smith  in  1926  to 
investigate  the  operation  and  management  of  the  state 
prisons  and  reformatories  and  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

AGAINST  the  background  of  her  experience  as 
principal  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Girls  and  student  of  progressive  education  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  LUCY  L.  W.  WILSON  reports 
(page  560)  the  awakening  of  Turkey  as  it  is  finding 
expression  in  the  new  schools  and  new  agencies  for 
child  care  which  she  visited  in  Constantinople  and 
Anatolia  last  year. 

DONALD  RICHBERG,  Chicago  lawyer  and  un- 
wearied liberal,  tells  (page  565)  how  the  es- 
tablishment of  adequate  conference  machinery  sub- 
stituted orderly  discussion  and  agreement  for  the  chaos 
of  "dull-minded  fighting"  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes on  American  railroads.  The  final  chapter  of 
these  reminiscences  of  an  American  progressive  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  Survey  Graphic. 

OUT  of  the  overflowing  notebook  of  her  social 
work  experiences,  BETH  ROBERTS  gives  us 
(page  568)  the  story  of  Zaida,  whose  weapon  in  deal- 
ing with  school,  welfare  agency  and  foster  mothers 
was  running  away.  The  pictures  for  Zaida  are  an 
experiment  made  by  Hiram  Myers  in  applying  the 
"movie"  technique  of  illustration  to  a  Survey  Graphic 
story.  Mr.  Myers  is  a  commercial  photographer  in 
New  York  who  does  a  great  deal  of  work  for  social 
agencies. 

OUR  cover  this  month  is  reproduced  from  a  win- 
dow medallion,  Education,  designed  by  HENRY 
S.  BARTH  for  the  Third  Unitarian  Church,  Chicago. 
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College  Blues 

By  KARL  A.  MENNINGER,  M.D. 


ACH  year  thousands  of  college  students  fall 
by  the  wayside.    The  wiseacres  have  many 
explanations   and    very    little    remedy.     Too 
many   students    are   going   to   college.     The 
pace  is  too  fast.    The  ideals  are  wrong.   The 
faculties  are  incompetent.    The  curricula  are 
ppropriate.     Above  all  there  is  too  much  money  and  too 
frivolity  and  too  much  social  life.    College  students 
ave  much  too  good  a  time. 

The  mental  hygienist  is  somewhat  out  of  sympathy  with 
:se  explanations.  He  does  not  deny  that  some  of  them 
nay  be  true  but  his  pragmatic  sense  is  offended  by  the 
utility  of  generalization.  His  whole  point  of  view  is  indi- 
'idualistic.  Leaving  problems  of  curriculum  and  world 
tolitics  aside,  he  is  interested  in  what  has  put  a  particular 
ohn  Smith  and  Mary  Baker  out  of  the  running.  The  loss 
>f  John  Smith  may  mean  little  to  the  college ;  the  loss  of 
klary  Baker  may  not  greatly  distress  the  world,  but  some 
|)f  these  Johns  and  Marys  are  worth  saving  if  any  one  is. 
[The  boy  or  girl  who  gets  to  college  is  one  in  a  hundred. 
He  is  engaged  in  a  period  of  enormous  importance  to  him- 
elf  because  it  is  his  preparation  for  a  specialized  contribu- 
:ion  to  the  world.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  a  period  of 
:normous  importance  to  the  world. 

For  the  past  ten  years  psychiatrists  have  been  trying  to 
make  people  understand  that  mental  hygiene  is  not  a  matter 
yf    preventing    insanity.     Psychiatrists    are    not    exclusively 
nterested  in  insanity  any  more.    Of  course  the  insane  are 
lumerous;  in  fact,  they  quite  outnumber  the  college  students. 
Jut  far  more  numerous  are  the  unhealthy  minded.    By  the 
jnhealthy   minded  we  mean  the   unadjusted,   the  unhappy. 
3ne    of   the    Survey's    contributors   some    time    ago   wrote 
junder  the  title,  "The  unhappy  are  always  wrong."    This  is 
true.   At  any  rate  the  unhappy  are  always  in  need  of  mental 
hygiene,    whether    their    unhappiness    is    conscious   or    not. 
'There  are  lots  of  mentally  unhealthy  people  who  are  not 
unhappy  but  who  ought  to  be.    These  too  are  included  in 
the  mental  hygiene  program  of  today. 


Mental  hygiene  aims  at  the  prevention,  the  deflection  one 
might  say,  of  human  failure.  If  it  is  to  be  effective  its 
efforts  must  begin  months,  if  not  years,  before  the  student 
flunks  out  of  college,  or  has  a  nervous  breakdown  or  shoots 
his  room-mate  or  enters  an  asylum,  or  arrives  at  some  other 
shocking  and  often  irrevocable  extremity. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  college  freshman  faces. 
He  leaves  the  highschool  to  enter  a  college.  From  being  a 
senior  with  all  that  it  means,  he  becomes  a  freshman  with 
all  that  it  in  turn  implies.  From  town  or  country  he  may 
transport  himself  to  a  city,  and  to  a  very  sophisticated  and 
complex  group  within  the  city.  From  living  at  home,  with 
all  the  protection  and  consideration  which  that  includes  he 
enters  a  rooming  house  or  fraternity  house.  Meanwhile  he 
(or  she)  is  changing  physically.  The  average  college  fresh- 
man is  almost,  but  not  quite,  an  adult  physically.  This  stage 
of  almost  is  very  difficult,  as  every  one  knows  except 
those  who  have  never  reached  it.  Then,  too,  there  are 
acquaintances  to  make  of  the  same  and  of  the  opposite  sex, 
and  there  are  certain  attitudes  to  be  taken  and  certain  grati- 
fications to  be  sought  and  certain  new  lines  of  inhibitions  to 
be  set  up  and  certain  old  ones  to  be  broken  down.  There  is 
practically  a  new  spoken  language  to  learn  and  a  new  set 
of  taboos  and  a  more  or  less  thorough-going  revision  of 
aims  and  ideals. 

IN  addition  to  these  general  problems  college  students  have 
a  lot  of  specific  problems  about  which  the  outside  world 
knows  nothing  or  which  it  judges  unsympathetically.  There 
are  problems  of  athletic  ambition  and  disappointment:  the 
world  hears  only  of  the  successes.  There  are  problems  of 
Greek  letter  fraternities,  both  inside  and  out,  which  only 
one  in  close  contact  with  students  can  fully  realize.  There 
are  problems  of  love  affairs  dealt  with  in  the  immature 
fashion  to  be  expected  at  this  stage,  but  also  with  an 
intensity  which  the  unsympathetic  may  easily  underestimate. 
There  are  problems  of  jealousies  and  envies  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  family,  conflicts  with  parents,  special  antipathies 
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to  subjects  and  instructors,  religious  problems,  curricular 
problems,  physical  problems  real  and  imaginary,  lifework 
problems,  racial  problems,  economic  problems:  in  fact  all 
the  problems  that  older  people  confront,  plus  a  great  many 
more.  Think  of  all  this  faced  by  a  freshman  student  of  only 
average  intelligence,  of  average  emotional  control  and 
average  ability,  at  the  average  American  college  or  university 
at  the  average  age  of  eighteen.  Surely  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  of  them  have  "adjustment  difficulties"  and  are 
sent  to  the  mental  hygiene  counselor  or  seek  his  help 
voluntarily. 

Mental  hygiene  counselors  serve  as  trouble  shooters. 
They  are  familiar  with  these  problems  and  they  struggle 
to  cope  with  them.  They  are  familiar  with  personality 
defects  which  are  likely  to  entail  special  difficulties.  Finally 
they  are  familiar  with  the  evidences  of  distress  and  the 
means  available  to  alleviate  it.  From  long  experience  the 
psychiatrist  is  in  a  position  to  stand  like  an  observer  on  a 
race  track  watching  for  spills  of  hotly  contesting  racing  cars. 
Sometimes  the  trouble  is  in  the  driver's  technique,  some- 
times in  the  machine  he  is  driving,  sometimes  in  special 
difficulties  of  the  track,  but  ominous  warnings  may  be  noted 
by  the  skilled  eye,  and  some  of  the  crashes  averted. 

How? 

In  two  ways.  First,  by  efforts  at  mass  education,  i.  e., 
lectures  and  readings  designed  to  give  the  students  a  con- 
ception of  the  first  principles  of  mental  hygiene  so  that  they 
may  recognize  their  own  needs  and  particular  dangers. 
Secondly,  by  means  of  personal  conferences  with  students 
who  are  having  special  difficulties,  using  scientific  knowledge 
of  personality  weaknesses  and  psychological  mechanisms  to 


assist  the  particular  student  over  his  particular  difficultie 
This  is,  of  course,  the  everyday  routine  work  of  the  practicin 
psychiatrist.  It  is  a  matter  of  rearranging  an  individual  an 
his  environment  so  as  to  facilitate  his  adjustment  to  it.  1 
is  most  easily  accomplished  with  the  agency  of  a  psychiatri 
social  worker.  However,  mental  hygiene  is  still  so  new  i 
the  college  that  the  counselor  is  likely  to  have  to  do  muc 
of  his  own  psychiatric  social  work.  This  may  mean  anythin 
from  propitiating  the  dean  of  women  to  arranging  dat( 
for  the  unsocial. 

The  matter  of  mass  education  is  the  least  standardize 
of  the  procedures  in  use  by  psychiatrists  connected  wit 
educational  institutions.  The  old  adage  about  leading 
horse  to  water  applies  to  forcing  the  gospel  of  mental  hygier 
down  the  students'  throats.  But  the  fact  remains  that  unle; 
they  are  required  to  do  so  the  students  most  in  need  c 
instruction  in  mental  hygiene  are  often  the  least  incline 
to  take  it.  It  is  still  hard  to  convince  some  faculty  membe: 
that  the  college  student  in  distress  is  not  either  incorrigib! 
or  incompetent.  Therefore  instead  of  trying  to  help  hit 
they  are  apt  to  dispense  merely  pity  or  punishment. 

Courses  in  mental  hygiene  have  something  to  say  aboi 
the  modern  scientific  view  of  human  behavior  and  its  ol 
jective  and  non-emotional  observation.  Then  something  ( 
personality;  the  constituents  and  factors  that  enter  int 
personality,  the  possible  potentialities  and  weaknesses  < 
certain  types.  Next,  something  of  the  symptoms  of  distre: 
in  adjustment  and  of  the  mechanical  and  unconscious  motiv 
back  of  these  symptoms.  Finally  the  remedies,  treatmen 
methods  available  in  general  with  some  discussion  of  tr 
treatment  of  delinquency  and  severe  mental  sickness  only  i 


Photo   bv   Underwood  &   Underwood 


"He  leaves  highschool  to  enter  college  .  .  .  from  being  a  senior  he  becomes  a  freshman  .  .  .  from  town  or 
country   he  may   come  to   the  city  and   to   a  very    sophisticated   and    complex   group    within    the    city" 
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incidental  educational  item.  In  my 
m  course  at  Washburn  College  where 
ental  hygiene  is  a  required  subject  co- 
dinated  with  physical  hygiene,  the  stu- 
ints  have  considerable  reading  in  books 
aling  with  various- aspects  of  these  prob- 
ms.  They  also  carry  on  a  certain 
nount  of  self-observation  and  analysis, 
ontrary  to  the  anticipation  of  many, 
stead  of  leading  to  unhealthy  intro- 
ection,  this  is  apt  to  afford  a  simple 
id  convenient  method  of  release  from 
any  minor  mental  handicaps. 

Recently,  for  example,  I  asked  the  stu- 
:nts  to  make  a  list  for  me  of  some  of 
eir  prevailing  infantilisms,  a  word  which 

trust  requires  no  explanation  for  a 
urvey  audience.  Here  are  some  of  the 
lousand  or  more  examples  which  were 
inded  in : 

I  want  things  badly,  and  when  I  get  them, 
don't  want  them  any  more.     I  guess  that 
childish,   but  most  grown  people   are  the 
me   way. 
I  take  the  small  and  minor  things  of  life 

0  much  to  heart. 

I'm  always  wishing  I  were  like  somebody 
se. 

1  always  get  what  I  want  even  if  I  have 
>  shed  barrels  of  tears. 

I  enjoy  saying  things  I  think  are  humor- 
us,  especially  if  by  so-doing  I  can  get  the 
ttention  of  the  crowd. 

I  get  very  annoyed  when  people  inter- 
re  with  my  plans,  intentionally  or  other- 
ise. 

I  laugh  when  the  joke  is  on  somebody 
se;  when  it  is  on  me,  I  pout. 

I  actually  work  to  get  out  of  work,  es- 
ecially  if  it's  cooking. 

I  am  a  slave  to  "what  people  might  think." 

I  give  up  too  easily  in  a  struggle, 
nd  then  try  to  pursuade  myself  that 

didn't  want   what   I    was   struggling   for. 

When  I  have  a  pet  idea  or  plan,  I  expect  everybody  to  agree 
rith  me,  and  I  become  very  angry  if  they  don't. 

I  always  leave  the  things  I  don't  like  to  do  until  the  last 
linute,  and  then  get  irritated  when  at  last  I  have  to 
o  them. 

I  like  to  be  begged   and  coaxed  into  things. 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwooo 


Throa 

""PHROA  was  attending  an  exclusive  girls'  school  in 
1  the  East.  She  was  very  queer,  upon  her  own  ad- 
mission and  the  description  of  those  who  knew  her. 
She  could  not  talk  openly  and  seemed  to  be  hiding 
something.  She  did  not  go  with  the  boys,  and  did 
not  dance  with  girls.  She  was  very  cynical  and  was 
affected  with  spells  that  resembled  hysteria. 

One  evening,  while  some  of  the  girls  were  holding 
a  session  in  one  of  the  "form"  rooms,  she  registered 
her  distinct  disapproval  of  conversation  pertaining  to 
the  opposite  sex.  She  spoke  with  tears  in  her  eyes: 
"My  mother  has  told  me  never  to  talk  about  such 
things  or  even  to  think  about  them.  She  has  told  me 
all  the  horrible  disasters  that  result  from  companion- 
ship with  boys.  She  has  frightened  me  from  ever 
doing  it,  and  when  I  think  of  marriage,  I  grow  faint." 


"The  mental  hygienist  is  offended  by  the  futility  of  generalization.  .  .  .  His 
point    of   view    is   individualistic  ...  he   is   interested    only    in   a    particular 
John  Smith  or  Mary  Ba\er" 

If  I  don't  get  a  lot  of  publicity  for  work  in  an  organization, 
I  quit  working. 

If  I  am  talking  to  somebody  about  a  subject  I  think  I  know 
all  about,  I  will  not  listen  to  him  and  take  if  for  granted  that 
I  am  right  and  he  is  wrong. 

Sometimes  I  do  things  just  because  somebody  doesn't  want 
me  to. 

When  I  am  angry,  I  over-condemn  the  thing  or  person  that 
causes  the  anger,  and  then  get  sulky  and  feel  miserable. 

At  another  time  the  students  were  asked  to  describe  the 
treatment  they  had  found  most  efficacious  in  dispelling  the 
blues.  Here  are  some  of  their  icplies: 

Take  a  brisk  walk. 

Think  to  myself  that  I  mustn't  take  life  too  seriously. 
Re-read  an  old  favorite  book. 
Read  Shelley  and   Keats. 

Read  something  funny   or  go   to   a   funny  show. 
Work  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  anything  else. 
Go  down  town  and  look  at  people  and  things. 
Play  hockey  or  tennis,  and  dance. 
Sleep  them  away. 

Talk  things  over  with  some  friend  who  understands. 
Put  on  good  clothes   and  go  somewhere. 
Play  it  out  on  the  piano  or  victrola. 

Try  to  make  everybody   think  I'm  feeling  good,   and   pretty 
soon  I  am. 
"Cuss"  it  out. 
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Ethel 

ETHEL  was  a  little  girl  from  the  country.  She  was 
awkward,  self-conscious  and  painfully  aware  of  her 
clothes  and  manners.  Efforts  to  change  only  made  her 
more  conspicuous  and  more  amusing  to  her  classmates. 
After  some  months  of  futile  endeavor,  Ethel  assumed 
an  air  of  indifference,  and  walked  the  campus  alone, 
her  head  up  and  her  eyes  averted  from  her  school- 
mates. Soon,  instead  of  "rubish,"  she  was  regarded 
as  snobbish.  Rumors  spread  about  that  her  parents 
were  newly  rich  from  the  discovery  of  oil  on  their 
farm  and  that  she  was  conceited  about  it.  She  led  a 
solitary  life,  completely  withdrawn  into  her  shell,  a 
girl  who  before  coming  to  college  was  socially  active 
and  locally  popular.  She  now  plans  to  leave  college 
for  business  school. 


Reason  it  out  in  solitude. 

Go  hunting  all  by  myself. 

Start  "building  castles  in  Spain." 

Drive  an  automobile  fast  and  furiously  on  a  lonely  road. 

Get  with  people  who  are  absolutely  happy  and  carefree.    • 

Remember  that  tomorrow  is  another  day. 

Some  of  these  replies  give  a  strong  hint  of  the  complicated 
personal  difficulties  with  which  many  college  students  are 
struggling.  These  come  out  in  elaborate  detail  when  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  in  private  conferences  with  mental  hygiene 
counselors  or  the  college  psychiatrist.  The  student  feels  as- 
sured of  the  non-critical,  non-censorious  attitude.  He  real- 
izes that  the  psychiatrist  is  not  only  sympathetic  but  experi- 
enced in  the  discussion  of  similar  perplexities;  the  relation 
of  physician  and  patient  prevails  sufficiently  for  the  feeling 
of  absolute  confidence  and  secrecy.  For  this  very  reason  of 
course  it  is  not  possible  to  write  about  specific  instances  ex- 
cept when  a  complete  disguise  may  be  effected. 

However  much  fun  the  collegians  may  appear  to  be  hav- 
ing, they  are  after  all  human  beings  and  as  such  are  en- 
countering more  or  less  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  requirements  of  a  very  complicated  world.  How 
much  suffering  this  may  produce  depends  of  course  partly 
on  the  individual,  partly  on  his  luck,  and  partly  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  situation  to  which  he  has  to  adjust  him- 
self. No  one  but  those  who 
are  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  college  students  realize 
how  much  unhappiness  pre- 
vails where  external  appear- 
ances indicate  so  much  light- 
heartedness.  No  one  in  close 
touch  with  college  life  can 
avoid  being  annoyed  at  the 
assinine  misrepresentations  of 
college  students  in  fiction  and 
the  movies.  What  movie  or 
novel  ever  presented  such 
typical  "case  histories"  as  the 
accompanying  stories  of 
Ethel,  Helen,  Orville,  Throa 
and  Nancy.1 

Nancy  is   a  senior.    Out- 


Helen 

WHEN  Helen  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  she 
burst  into  sobs.  "So  this  is  my  little  consolation 
prize— after  four  years  as  a  'happy  college  student'  I 
make  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  while  all  the  time  I've  been 
miserable !  In  four  years  of  college  I've  had  three  dates. 
I  have  asked  my  friends  what  is  the  matter.  They  say 
I'm  too  intellectual,  I  don't  flirt,  I  don't  pet.  But 
I  tried  to  with  the  third  man  and  it  didn't  work. 
If  I  can't  interest  men,  if  I  can't  be  a  wife  and  a 
mother,  I  don't  care  to  live.  Why  should  I  teach  other 
girls  how  to  teach  poetry  to  other  girls?  Now  they 
give  me  this  little  dangle  to  show  I'm  one  of  the 
smartest  girls  in  college.  Educated  and  awful  smart 
but  not  smart  enough  to  know  to  make  herself  lovable. 
That's  why  I'm  crying!" 


1  Throa  and  Nancy  are  cases  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Donald  Laird  in  the 
Mental  Problems  of  Later  Ado- 
lescence with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  College 
Student.  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  VII, 
No.  4,  Oct.  1923. 


wardly  she  is  not  so  very  different  from  any  other  colleg 
senior.  In  highschool,  according  to  those  who  knew  hei 
she  was  well  liked  by  all  and  popular  with  boys.  He 
parents  moved,  which  took  her  to  another  highschool,  wher 
she  received  just  an  ordinary  amount  of  attention.  Upo: 
her  own  confession,  her  lack  of  popularity  with  girls  di 
not  hurt  her,  but  she  greatly  missed  the  attention  of  boy: 
As  a  sort  of  cover  for  this,  she  became  very  sensitive,  force 
an  appearance  of  reserve,  and  grew  very  shy.  In  her  senic 
year  at  highschool,  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  vet 
sarcastic  and  of  not  caring  to  make  friends. 

When  she  first  entered  college,  she  had  several  friend 
among  the  girls  in  a  certain  sorority.  She  was  rushed  b 
this  sorority,  but  at  every  opportunity  did  her  best  to  le 
the  girls  know  that  she  did  not  think  a  great  deal  of  thei 
or  their  sorority.  Her  four  years  in  college  have  been  marke 
by  few  dates  and  those  with  not  very  desirable  men — "barbs 
and  "freaks."  They  are  the  only  sort  she  has  gone  witr 
Still,  she  has  lied  very  consistently  about  her  dates.  Th 
girls  at  the  "dorm"  would  say,  "Why,  Nancy  always  get 
several  offers  for  everything,  but  she  turns  them  all  dowi 
so  she  says." 

In  confidence  she  stated  that  she  had  always  wanted  t 
belong  to  a  sorority.  Her  attitude  of  unapproachability  di 

not  represent  her  real  fee 
ing.  When  she  was  talke 
to  personally,  the  calm  ri 
serve  that  seemed  to  cha 
acterize  her  was  replaced  t 
marked  emotion  and  nervou 
ness.  Her  outward  cynicisi 
also  disappeared,  its  place  bi 
ing  taken  by  sentimentalir 
At  first  she  lied  like  a  han 
ened  criminal.  She  confesse 
to  hair-raising,  scandaloi 
intrigues  with  married  mei 
which  later  she  confessed  t 
be  fictitious.  She  feels  tire 
all  the  time.  Ideas  ru 
through  her  head  so  that  si 
cannot  sleep.  She  has  man 
sexual  dreams.  She  has  tr 
false  impression  that  certai 
people  are  trying  to  han 
her.  She  thinks  that  th 
(Continued  on  page  581 


Orville 

ORVILLE  entered  college  with  high  recommenda- 
tions and  was  rushed  by  all  the  fraternities. 
Everyone  considered  him  a  leader.  He  was  selected 
for  the  student  council  and  given  other  positions  of 
responsibility. 

Gradually  it  appeared  that  Orville  was  not  ful- 
filling all  of  his  promise.  His  scholastic  work  began 
to  fall  down  in  quality.  He  fell  short  of  success  in 
numerous  student  activities.  He  began  to  be  late  or 
absent  at  committee  meetings.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
he  was  pretty  generally  regarded  as  a  disappointment. 

He  made  a  violent  effort  to  recover  during  the  next 
year.  He  cut  himself  down  to  a  small  number  of 
activities  and  a  relatively  light  program.  He  worked 
hard,  and  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  going  to 
make  good. 

Suddenly  about  a  month  before  the  end  of  school, 
just  when  popular  confidence  in  him  had  been  restored, 
he  announced  that  he  had  been  offered  a  position  with 
a  steamship  line  and  was  leaving  for  San  Francisco 
within  a  week.  Dropping  his  school  work,  his  respon- 
sibilities, his  obligations  and  plans,  he  packed  up  his 
belongings  and  departed. 


Records  That  Come  Alive 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


The   discovery   and    measurement    of  individual   differences   has 
en  the  most  important  single  factor  underlying  the  reorganization 
secondary   education. 

RICHARD  D.  ALLEN. 

O  see  these  records  come  alive  was  a  thrilling 
sensation.  Dots,  lines,  medians,  implicit  co- 
ordinates took  form  as  living  children — not 
mechanical  children,  not  children  in  the  mass, 
but  individual  children,  individual  personal- 
ities with  individual  characteristics  calling 
and  receiving  individual  consideration.  There  are  approx- 

,Tiately    forty   thousand   children   in    the   public   schools  of 

,'rovidence,  Rhode   Island ;  some  three  thousand  enter  the 
rst  grade  each  year;  some  three  thousand  more  are  in  the 

jiindergarten,  six   thousand   in   the  high   schools.    And   yet 

rom  the  time  these  children  enter  the  primary  grades  until 
ive  years   after   they   have   gone   out   into   employment   or 

|:ollege,  every  one  of  them  is  known  and  dealt  with  as  an 

hdividual. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  sample  class  personnel  chart 
produced  on  this  page.    The  best  records  are  only  tools; 

:hey  come  alive  only  when  used  by  teachers  with  creative 

maginations.    This  chart  came  alive  for  me  because  I  was 

jiitting  at  the  side  of  the  man  who  devised  it,  and  who  is 

nspired  by  an  essentially  religious  consecration  to  the  life 

:hat  is  in  the  individual  child.    I  cannot  convey  the  intangible 

quality  that  made  it  certain  that 

as   he   spoke    the   very  children 

represented    by    those    numbers 

and  dots  were  pulsing  presences 

to  his  mind's  eye.     His  records 

were  important  only  as  tools  of 

discovery  and  guidance.    But  he 

did  not  talk  science  and  take  lazy 

'refuge    in    general    impressions, 

special    instances,    sentimental 

platitudes,  as  is  so  frequently  the 

case  with  educational  reformers 

and   benevolent   employers   who 

will    spend    vast    sums    on    the 

scientific  study  of  everything  but 

human  beings.   To  "learn"  chil- 
dren you  must  first  learn  them. 

And  as  I  followed  him  I  found 

myself     saying     that     there     is 

nothing    like    the    patient    self- 
discipline    of    the    truth-seeking 

scientist  to  make  one  meek  and 

lowly  in  heart. 

Read     first     the     explanation 

under     the    chart.      With    this 

introduction,  it  is  easy  to  watch 

the  emergence  of  the  individual 

differences  of  all  the  children  in 

this  typical  scatter  in  terms  of 

chronological    age,    mental    age 


SHOWING  Cl!  A..  MA.,  I.Q..  ACHIEVEMENT  LEVEL.  AND  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM. 


UNDER 
AGE 


NORMAL  PROGRAM 


EXPLANATION:  Vertical  lines  indicate  chronological  ages,  horizontal 
lines  indicate  mental  ages,  and  oblique  lines  represent  intelligence 
quotients.  Each  dot  locates  a  child.  Child  No.  6  has  a  mental 
age  of  7%  years  or  1  %  years  below  the  standard  or  normal  age 
for  his  grade.  Child  No.  3  has  a  M.  A.  of  13  years,  or  4  years 
above  the  normal  mental  age  for  his  grade.  Children  No.  8  and 
No.  2  have  the  same  M.  A.,  but  No.  2  is  2^  years  older  than 
No.  8  and  has  an  I.  Q.  26  points  lower.  Children  No.  2  and  No.  7 
have  nearly  the  same  I.  Q.  but  differ  2^>  years  in  chronological 
age  and  nearly  3  years  in  Mental  Age.  Children  No.  9  and  No.  1 
have  the  same  Ch.  A.  but  differ  4  years  in  M.  A.  and  40  points 
in  I.  Q.  Medians  are  obtained  by  counting. 
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and  intelligence  quotient;  chronological  or  mental  overaged- 
ness  or  underagedness  in  relation  to  the  medians  for  their 
grades;  and — by  running  a  horizontal  line  from  the  indi- 
vidual child's  location  on  the  chart  until  it  cuts  the  achieve- 
ment level  diagonal, — the  achievement  goal  for  each  indi- 
vidual relative  to  the  general  average  of  achievement  of 
thousands  of  children  whose  achievement  records  have  been 
analyzed.  Pretty  neat?  That  would  be  the  normal  reaction 
of  the  statistical  inquirer  to  whom  static  statistics  are  the 
great  Ding  an  sich.  As  if  the  chart  had  been  discovered 
on  a  sun-baked  tile  in  the  buried  ruins  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees! 

BUT  Richard  D.Allen,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Research  and  Guidance 
is  not  interested  in  records  as  escapes  from  the  swarming 
exactions  let  loose  upon  principals  and  teachers  by  the  dis- 
covery of  individual  differences  through  precise  measure- 
ment. Such  knowledge  is  currently  used  in  differentiating 
programs  of  study  and  work  and  play  so  that  each  pupil 
may  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
schools  and  so  that  the  schools  on  their  part  may  readapt 
their  equipment  and  procedures  to  individuals  and  groups 
of  individuals  as  their  needs,  aptitudes,  desires  and  abilities 
are  discovered.  Children  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
the  chart  have  been  unnecessarily  retarded.  The  school  has 
not  given  their  intelligence  full  play.  Immediately  steps  are 

taken  to  enable  them  to  regain 
lost  time.  Children  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  have  either  been 
promoted  too  rapidly  or  else 
their  intelligence  has  been  under- 
estimated by  the  group  test.  The 
tools  of  measurement  are  ana- 
lyzed, sharpened  or  redesigned. 
These  children  are  retested  and 
their  program  readjusted.  Chil- 
dren in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  are  over  age  chrono- 
logically, under  age  mentally, 
and  slow.  If  their  educational 
tests  are  also  low,  they  are  given 
a  differentiated  program,  placed 
in  an  ungraded  class,  a  pre- 
vocational  class  if  they  are  below 
the  seventh  grade,  or  a  "slow" 
section  if  they  are  in  a  large 
school  whose  methods  and  ma- 
terials of  instruction  are  of 
sufficient  range  to  supply  the 
means  for  individual  adaptation. 
Children  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  are  young  chronological- 
ly, relatively  old  mentally,  and 
bright.  Their  program  is  "en- 
riched" either  through  reclassifi- 
cation  or  by  individual  assign- 
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merit  of  additional  work.  Children  near  the  achievement 
diagonal  are  assumed  to  be  well  graded  and  are  classified 
by  I.  Q.  or  achievement  or  both  after  the  conspicuous  varients 
from  "normal"  have  been  attended  to.  Of  course,  this 
assumption  is  an  indication  of  the  pioneering  state  of  the 
science  of  measurement  of  individual  differences.  Some  day, 
when  these  novel  techniques  are  established  and  the  schools 
are  adequately  equipped,  these  "normal"  children  will  also 
be  dealt  with  as  individuals.  It  is  always  the  "problem" 


children  upon  whom  we  lavish  first  attention;  the  good 
are  left  to  slide  in  the  conventional  grooves  where  such 
individuality  as  they  have  is  worn  off.  But  as  will  presently 
appear,  even  they  get  their  turn  at  special  attention  in 
Providence,  when  they  reach  the  junior  high  school  level 
and  the  vocational  advisers  help  them  to  appraise  their 
equipment  in  terms  of  adjustment  to  the  world  they  will 
enter  when  junior  or  senior  high  school  is  behind  them. 
For  these  records  of  discovery  and  measurement  of  indi- 
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adual  differences  do  come  alive.  They  yield  knowledge  so 
lynamic  that  it  has  reorganized  the  government  of  the 
lublic  school  system,  it  is  physically  reconstructing  the  school 
)uildings  and  their  equipment,  it  is  reaching  out  into  the 
lomes  and  industries  of  Providence  and  tying  them  into 
:he  program  of  education,  and  it  has  rescued  the  truants 
id  delinquents  from  the  police  blotter,  the  courts  and  the 
uvenile  jails  and  brought  them  back  through  a  corps  of 
lome  visitors  to  the  physician,  the  psychiatrist  and  the  teacher 
n  the  schools.  Most  of  the  innovations  which  Providence 
las  adopted  and  is  preparing  to  introduce  may  be  found  in 
detachment  in  other  school  systems.  But  Providence  is 
scceptional  in  that  its  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Isaac  O. 
Winslow,  has  woven  this  new  knowledge  into  the  texture 
if  the  entire  school  system  so  that  the  policy  of  adaptation 
o  individual  differences  is  not  limited  to  the  special  classes, 
he  prevocational  and  trade  schools,  the  platoon  schools, 
he  technical  and  commercial  high  schools,  the  medical  or 
>sychiatric  clinics,  but  is  pervasive.  The  public  schools  of 
'rovidence  tend  increasingly  to  function  as  an  organic  unity 
argely  because  the  Department  of  Research  and  Guidance 
nables  every  principal,  teacher,  adviser  and  central  office 
xecutive  to  see  the  bearing  of  every  facility  upon  the 
ducational  problem  of  each  child. 

"HIS  integral  quality  resulted  from  the  fact  that  each 
J.  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of 
'rovidence  was  taken  in  response  to  an  ascertained  need 
>f  the  children  and  initially  of  the  "discards"  whose  con- 
picuously  inadequate  preparation  for  life  at  the  end  of 
heir  legally  enforced  attendance  at  school  was  interpreted 
not  so  much  as  an  indictment  of  them  but  rather  as  an 
ndictment  of  the  school  system  itself.  Before  1916,  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen  who  were  bored  with  school  and  who 
•luttered  up  the  mechanical  grind  of  the  system,  were  simply 
urned  adrift.  Why  they  left  school,  whether  they  landed 
n  jobs  or  jail,  it  was  nobody's  business  to  find  out.  In 
hat  year,  the  Consumers'  League  of  Providence  sought  the 
:ooperation  of  employers,  the  School  Committee  and  the 
^ity  Council  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  placement 
tureau  for  juvenile  workers  similar  to  those  which  had 
•ecently  been  started  in  Boston.  The  city  fathers  declined 
o  cooperate  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
he  schools  to  find  jobs.  They  had  no  patience  with  the 
uplifters.  They  didn't  believe  in  paternalism.  It  was  up 
o  the  parents  and  the  children  themselves  to  get  them  to 
work.  There  was  too  much  schooling  anyway.  They  had 
;one  to  work  on  the  farm  or  selling  papers  before  they 
>vere  ten,  etc.,  etc.  But  the  Consumers'  League  found  allies 
among  enlightened  employers  and  among  teachers  and  prin- 
:ipals  who  were  aware  that  the  occupational  world  was  not 
:o  simple  as  it  had  been.  There  followed  such  a  campaign 
of  public  education,  wire-pulling  and  bringing  pressure  to 
>ear  as  every  reformer  worth  his  salt  has  at  one  time  or 
another  had  to  fight  through.  When  the  city  fathers,  bending 
o  political  expediency,  voted  a  few  dollars,  they  made 
conditions  designed  to  kill  the  proposal  in  short  order. 
They  would  prove  its  folly  by  sabotaging  it.  But  the  war 
came  along  with  the  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service;  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  providing  a 
federal  subsidy  for  vocational  education  became  law.  These 
and  countless  less  specific  by-products  of  the  great  democratic 
revival  changed  the  political  atmosphere. 

When  Richard  D.  Allen  was  asked  by  the  superintendent 


of  schools  to  organize  the  placement  bureau,  the  City 
Council's  finance  committee  had  voted  $1,800  for  six  months 
only,  and  the  School  Committee  had  notified  the  super- 
intendent that  they  expected  him  to  use  those  six  months 
to  kill  both  the  bureau  and  the  agitation  for  it.  But  from 
the  beginning  the  superintendent  had  no  intention  of  letting 
it  die.  He  had  the  vision  to  see  that  effective  individual 
attention  to  the  "discards"  would  ultimately  lead  to  indi- 
vidual attention  to  all  children.  He  considered  the  place- 
ment bureau  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school  system  first,  and 
only  secondarily  as  the  front  door  of  the  labor  market.  Its 
motivation  must  be  service  to  the  children  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  educational  system  in  their  interest.  And 
the  young  man  whom  he  selected  for  the  job  was  game. 
He  himself  had  had  to  go  to  work  at  fourteen  and  he  knew 
what  the  "discards"  were  up  against.  And  because  he  knew, 
he  immediately  began  that  system  of  measurement  and  record 
which  has  conclusively  established  the  case  not  only  for  the 
placement  bureau  but  also  for  a  modern  system  of  educa- 
tional counselling  and  vocational  guidance.  Most  of  the 
changes  in  the  adaptation  of  the  schools  to  serve  the  indi- 
vidual differences  of  individual  children  which  have  come 
about  in  Providence  since  that  time  have  resulted  from  these 
scientific  records  that  come  alive. 

At  first  only  the  strays  came  to  the  placement  office. 
Few  parents  had  heard  about  it,  and  the  best  of  them 
tended  to  associate  it  with  the  truant  officer  from  whom 
the  children  in  those  days  had  to  get  their  working  papers. 
The  truant  officer  was  an  "officer  of  the  law."  He  signed 
working  papers  as  a  matter  of  routine  on  the  certification 
of  principals  that  the  children  were  fourteen  and  had 
attended  school  regularly.  No  placement  office  could  com- 
mand the  respect  of  employers  when  it  had  only  the  discards 
to  offer;  nor  could  it  win  its  way  with  the  entire  school 
community — parents,  children,  and  teachers — unless  it  could 
demonstrate  its  ability  and  desire  to  serve  all  the  children. 
The  problem  was  put  before  a  conference  of  grammar 
school  principals,  who  voted  to  send  their  certificates  to  the 
superintendent's  office  where  the  placement  bureau  had  its 
solitary  desk.  This  gave  Richard  D.  Allen  his  opportunity 
to  interview  every  child  leaving  school  and  to  find  out  why 
each  boy  or  girl  was  leaving  and  what  each  was  plan- 
ning to  do. 

AST  early  discovery  was  the  vaguely  articulated  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  children  that  the  schools 
were  in  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  them.  They  had  been  held 
in  their  grades  as  in  a  Procrustean  bed.  If  because  of  illness, 
the  handicaps  of  foreign  birth  and  language,  shifting  of 
residence  and  accompanying  shift  from  school  to  school,  they 
happened  to  have  missed  out  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  the 
rigidly  required  course  of  study,  they  had  had  to  go  back 
"where  they  belonged"  no  matter  what  their  mental  age. 
Always  they  were  unnecessarily  retarded,  balked  and  humil- 
iated. If  they  happened  to  be  of  the  "slow"  type,  measured 
by  the  rigid  grade  standards,  wanting  manual  rather  than 
exclusively  book  education,  they  were  always  being  flunked 
out  and  put  down  with  their  chronological  juniors.  Every 
day  of  their  lives  they  had  had  to  take  a  mental  and  moral 
licking,  until  they  hated  the  thought  of  school.  It  was  like 
the  situation  I  have  watched  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  and  in  a  little  country  school,  too,  where  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  judged  by  the  marks  made  by  their 
pupils  in  the  "regents,"  until  the  teachers  become  drill 
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masters,  the  pupils  parrots,  laboratories  give  way  to  recita- 
tions, memorizing  takes  the  place  of  invention  and  thinking, 
the  children  hate  school  for  its  injustice  and  the  teachers 
hate  the  children  who  fail.  I  was  talking  to  a  lad  of  twelve 
the  other  day  in  a  back  country  village.  He  had  flunked 
the  question:  "What  foods  should  you  not  eat?"  Among 
other  things,  he  had  said  "Strawberries  and  raw  meat." 
Of  course,  he  was  wrong — according  to  the  regents.  The 
answer,  he  told  me,  should  have  been  "Coffee,  tea  and 
green  apples."  "But  why  did  you  give  that  answer?"  I 
asked.  "Well,"  said  he,  "whenever  I  eat  strawberries  they 
bring  a  rash  out  on  my  face;  and  my  parents  have  taught 
me  that  it  is  better  to  eat  cooked  meat  or  broth  than  raw 
meat.  Besides,  I  don't  like  the  way  raw  meat  tastes."  He 
had  been  learning  from  experience  and  his  "individual  differ- 
ence." But  he  hadn't  made  the  grade.  The  school  system 
wasn't  interested  in  his  individual  differences  and  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  And  he  paid  the  penalty. 

A>JD  so  with  these  discards  in  Providence,  and  the 
thousands  more  who  came  to  the  placement  office  to 
get  their  age  and  attendance  certificates.  This  blindness  of 
the  schools  to  the  needs  of  individual  children,  ultimately 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  class  personnel  charts  of  which 
I  have  given  a  specimen.  And  this  led  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  entire  system  of  instruction  so  that  today  rigid 
"courses,"  or  "curricula,"  are  by  way  of  disappearing  from 
the  public  schools  there.  Counselling  and  guidance,  which 
began  with  the  discards,  has  become  educational  guidance 
in  the  elementary  grades  as  well  as  vocational  guidance  in 
the  high  schools,  because  from  the  beginning  Mr.  Allen, 
backed  by  Superintendent  Winslow,  looked  upon  vocational 
guidance  as  primarily  and  essentially  educational  guidance. 
As  soon  as  a  child  enters  the  first  grade,  and  periodically 
throughout  his  elementary  school  career,  he  is  given  a. 
psychological  as  well  as  an  educational  and  health  exam- 
ination ;  he  is  studied  and  dealt  with  as  an  individual ;  his 
work  is  so  adjusted  and  readjusted  that  he  is  always  getting 
ahead,  developing  a  sense  of  his  ability  to  succeed.  The 
psychology  of  achievement  is  replacing  the  psychology  of 
defeat.  The  home-room  teachers  have  formed  a  guidance 
council  so  as  to  consolidate  their  knowledge  of  individual 
children.  The  regular  subjects  of  study  have  been  supple- 
mented with  case  conferences,  in  which  through  discussion 
of  typical  ethical  and  other  problems,  the  children  learn  to 
think  of  these  great  issues  for  themselves  and  with  others 
and  so  build  up  a  reasoned  code  of  conduct ;  there  are 
achievement  as  well  as  thrift  clubs ;  a  growing  range  of 
activities  in  which  individual  differences  may  find  room  for 
development  under  guidance.  The  big  idea  is  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  planning  and  carrying  out  the  program 
of  study,  work  and  play  upon  the  children  themselves, — 
but  under  guidance.  And  expert  guidance  needs  itself  to  be 
guided  by  such  accurate  knowledge  of  individual  differences 
as  only  precise  measurement  and  systematic  record  can  supply. 
These  the  Department  of  Research  prepares  and  distributes. 
Those  interviews  at  the  placement  desk  also  revealed  that 
not  only  the  children  but  also  the  schools  were  almost  totally 
lacking  in  information  about  the  requirements  of  even  the 
most  common  occupations  as  well  as  about  the  actual  occu- 
pational opportunities  afforded  by  the  industries  of  Provi- 
dence. Such  knowledge  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  tra- 
ditionally "cultural."  Clearly,  if  the  placement  officer  had 
a  conscientious  interest  in  children,  if  his  concern  was  for 


them  and  not  only  with  supplying  cheap  labor,  he  needed 
to  know  a  great  deal  not  only  about  occupations  in  general 
but  also  about  specific  jobs,  and  what  they  would  do  for 
these  children.  And  his  freedom  of  choice  in  seeking  the 
right  job  necessarily  depended  upon  the  children's  equip- 
ment. There  were  no  apprentice  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
of  fourteen  in  Providence  at  that  time  and  the  schools  offered 
no  occupational  training.  This  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  trade  school,  then  of  junior  high  schools  with  rooms 
equipped  for  training  in  the  skilled  trades  and  the  arts, 
later  prevocational  schools  were  opened  and  a  technical 
high  school  and  a  commercial  high  school  were  substituted 
for  the  two  additional  "classical"  high  schools  that  had  been 
planned. 

The  teachers  and  principals  throughout  the  school  system 
were  sold  to  the  novel  idea  that  acquaintance  with  the  going 
life  of  our  industrial  civilization  is  quite  as  cultural  as  a 
hazy  smattering  about  the  way  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians 
earned  their  living, — if  indeed  the  Greeks  lived  by  anything 
besides  statues,  temples,  mule  races  and  the  songs  that  went 
with  them.  The  counsellors  attached  to  the  placement  office 
began  to  look  into  the  industries  of  Providence.  They 
turned  up  such  interesting  material  that  it  was  brought 
into  the  class-room  for  a  study.  Certain  teachers  volun- 
teered to  teach  occupations  and  to  act  as  vocational  advisers. 
For  just  as  the  children  in  the  elementary  grades  needed 
help  in  selecting  subjects  and  activities,  so  these  children 
of  junior  high  school  age  needed  help  in  selecting  occupa- 
tions. No  one  could  give  such  advice  who  did  not  know 
the  whole  child  as  an  individual.  Subject  teachers  could 
know  only  fragments  of  children.  In  a  modern  depart- 
mentalized school  system  a  child,  during  his  thirteen  years, 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  at  least  seventy  different 
persons,  and  the  number  may  run  as  high  as  230,  depending 
upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  program  maker.  Each  child  in 
the  secondary  schools  faces  from  six  to  eight  different  teach- 
ers each  day;  and  each  teacher  faces  from  150  to  2OO 
children.  To  meet  this  situation,  Providence  will  next 
year  have  a  staff  of  sixty  advisers  "whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  a  continuous  study  of  the  same  group  of  pupils  over 
the  entire  period  of  their  stay  in  school." 


THESE  occupational  advisers  are  not  employment  agents. 
It  is  not  their  business  to  steer  this  or  that  child  into 
the  first  job  that  offers,  or  indeed  into  any  particular  job 
Their  calling  is  to  bring  to  all  the  children  the  widest 
possible  knowledge  of  the  widest  possible  range  of  occu- 
pations as  a  part  of  their  cultural  equipment.  For  three 
consecutive  years  in  the  junior  high  schools  they  share  with 
their  classes — the  children  whom  they  study  continuously — 
all  the  occupational  information  they  are  able  to  gather. 
All  children  in  the  junior  high  school  grades  are  required 
to  receive  this  instruction.  While  the  advisers  are  not 
employment  agents,  it  is  their  duty  to  help  these  young 
people  arrive  at  their  own  decisions  as  to  what  they  will 
do  with  their  lives  after  they  leave  school.  This  requires 
an  unusual  amount  of  tact,  skill  and  forebearance.  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  child  and  a  specific 
acquaintance  with  the  occupation  of  his  indicated  choice. 
A  statement  in  the  Public  School  Bulletin  declares: 

Advisers  must  know  the  facts,  not  guess  at  them ;  and  they 
must  know  what  the  facts  imply.  .  .  .  They  should  not  be  selected 
from  those  who  love  to  advise.  Some  people  conceive  of  the 
adviser  as  a  kind  of  high  pressure  salesman  who  backs  a  pupil 
into  a  corner  and  convinces  him  that  (Continued  on  page  582) 


Prisons  at  the  Breaking  Point 


By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Now,  if  there  should  be  any  great  tumult  or  uproar  among  the 
prisoners,  then  a  bell  which  hangs  over  the  High  Hall  stairs  is 
rung  double,  and  at  the  alarm  several  officers  belonging  to  the  goal 
tome  running  up  to  quell  the  mutiny;  which  being  appeased,  the 
ringleaders  thereof,  luho  are  such  high-spirited  fellows  that  they 
would  sooner  accept  the  gallows  than  a  mean  trade,  are  conducted 
to  a  long  dungeon  hung  all  over  with  spider  texture,  and  are  there 
iheared,  or  put  into  bilboes  and  handcuffed. 


quotation,  from  an  old  description  of 
Newgate  prison,  shows  that  prison  uprisings 
are  not  new.  They  are  as  old  as  prisons. 
They  will  probably  continue  as  long  as  we 
put  offenders  in  prison.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing  very  strange  about  them  ;  to  wish  to 
leave  prison  is  a  healthy  sign.  If  a  man  finds  prison  life 
satisfying,  he  is  pretty  hopeless  and  might  as  well  stay- 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  offenders  should  be  allowed 
to  get  out  the  way  they  tried  to  leave  Clinton  and  Auburn 
prisons  in  New  York  the  other  day.  Wholesale  jail  deliv- 
eries, naturally,  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Society  has  a  right 
to  try  to  keep  people  in  prison  until  they  will  lead  better 
lives,  and  to  this  end  it  may  make  its  own  rules  for  their 
exit.  And  there  is  no  place  for  a  rule  which  allows  them 
to  get  out  after  setting  fire  to  everything  in  sight  and 
tilling  a  few  guards.  Of  the  four  prison  uprisings  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  weeks,  only  two  were  planned 
attempts  by  many  prisoners  to  escape.  One  —  the  affair  at 
Leavenworth  —  was  apparently  merely  a  blowing  off  of  steam, 
and  the  fourth  —  at  Lansing,  Kansas  —  was  a  dash  for  liberty 


by  six  men.  This  distinction  is  important,  for  it  helps  to 
throw  light  on  the  causes  of  the  uprisings. 

Clinton  prison  at  Dannemora,  in  the  Adirondacks,  is 
known  to  prisoners  as  "Siberia."  It  is  far  from  centers  of 
population.  Close  by  are  the  resort  regions  of  Lake  Placid 
and  the  Saranac,  and  Reinald  Werrenrath,  the  singer, 
motored  over  while  the  riot  was  at  its  height  to  ask  if  he 
could  be  of  assistance.  The  prison  has  the  reputation  of 
being  filled  with  unmanageable  men,  since  disciplinary  cases 
are  sent  to  it,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Northern 
counties  send  their  prisoners  directly  to  it,  and  on  a  high 
hill  is  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  receiving  tubercular  prisoner^ 
from  all  state  prisons;  this  enjoys  much  the  same  advantages 
as  the  famous  Trudeau  Sanatorium,  not  far  away. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  22 — following 
a  week-end,  during  which  there  could  have  been  planning — 
that  the  great  attempt  occurred.  The  prisoners  were  in  the 
recreation  yard,  after  breakfast.  They  were  ordered  to 
march  to  the  shops.  They  refused.  A  prisoner  hurled  a 
stone  at  a  keeper  and  knocked  him  down;  another  keeper 
was  set  upon  and  beaten.  This  was  perhaps  the  signal, 
for  instantly  the  whole  body  of  prisoners  divided  into  three 
groups  and  rushed  the  walls.  There  they  tried  to  pyramid 
themselves  over,  rising  on  each  other's  backs. 

They  might  as  well  have  tried  to  rush  a  well-defended 
fort.  Guards  stood  on  the  walls;  guards  appeared  at 
windows ;  guards  came  around  corners.  The  prisoners  had 
no  firearms — and  the  guards  were  well-armed.  When 
machine  gun  and  rifle  bullets  let  up  for  a  moment,  three 


Photo  by  Underwood  and  Underwood,  New  York 

'The  other  prisoners,  driven  bac\  by  bullets  or  losing  their  nerve,  returned  to  the  prison  yard — and  the  Auburn  affair 

was  over  except  for  long  rioting  and  damage  by  fire" 
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prisoners   lay  dead   and    twenty   were  wounded.    The   rest 
raced  to  the  protection  of  buildings. 

That  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Clinton  disturb- 
ance.    It    did    not    end    then,    for   the   prisoners    remained 


caught.  The  other  prisoners,  driven  back  by  bullets,  or< 
losing  their  nerve,  returned  to  the  prison  yard — and  the! 
Auburn  affair  was  over  except  for  long  rioting  and  damage! 
by  fire,  estimated  at  $172,000.  If  the  guard  had  not  tossed  I 


Photo  by   Underwuud   and    Underwood,   New    York 

The  recreation  yard  of  Clinton  prison,  the  "Siberia"  of  Tsjeu;  Tor^  criminals,  where  the  mutiny  bro\e  out  on  a  ]uly 
Monday   morning  as  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  shops 


mutinous  for  five  hours  and  set  fire  to  prison  buildings, 
causing  damage  estimated  at  $200,000.  But  this  shows 
the  nature  of  their  attempt- — and  its  failure. 

AJBURN  came  next — six  days  later.  People  instantly 
concluded  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  other, 
and  it  may  have  been,  though  the  two  may  also  have  been 
planned  simultaneously.  In  any  event,  the  Auburn  prisoners 
improved  on  the  method  chosen  by  their  fellow-inmates  at 
Dannemora.  They,  too,  selected  a  good  time — Sunday  after- 
noon. No  prisoners  were  at  work.  A  trusty  approached 
the  guard  at  the  gate  leading  into  the  administration  building 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter;  the  guard,  not  violating 
rules,  permitted  him  to.  With  the  gate  open,  the  trusty 
threw  acid  into  the  guard's  face — this  is  the  statement  of 
occurrences  by  the  warden,  E.  S.  Jennings — and  blinded 
him.  A  number  of  the  inmates  dashed  through  the  gate. 
Taking  the  key  to  the  prison  arsenal  from  the  helpless 
guard,  they  ran  on  to  the  arsenal  and  unlocked  the  door ; 
before  them  lay  ammunition  and  firearms.  Seizing  pistols 
and  rifles,  they  raced  for  the  main  gate.  Here  was  an 
extraordinary  situation.  These  prisoners,  armed,  were  dash- 
ing for  the  main  gate — -and  at  that  point  stood  a  single 
guard.  He  saw  them  coming  and  with  presence  of  mind 
worthy  of  a  different  sort  of  warfare  he  hastily  tossed 
the  key  over  the  prison  wall  to  the  street  They  could  do 
anything  they  wanted  to  him,  but  they  could  not  get  that  key. 
Four  of  the  prisoners  were  ready  for  the  emergency. 
Forcing  the  guard  up  on  the  wall,  they  used  him  as  a 
shield  to  protect  themselves  from  bullets  from  other  guards 
and,  getting  over  the  wall  themselves,  made  good  their 
escape.  At  the  moment  that  I  write,  they  have  not  been 


the  key  over  the  wall ;  if  a  prisoner  had  picked  him  off 
before  he  could  do  so;  if  one  of  those  who  got  over  the 
wall  had  thrown  the  key  back  before  he  dashed  on — what 
might  have  happened  ? 

Both  these  affairs  were  in  state  prisons  in  New  York. 
The  third — at  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
worth,  Kansas — was  a  very  different  kind  of  disturbance. 
There  was  no  planned  attempt  to  escape,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge;  the  prisoners  blew  up.  When  hundreds  of  them 
came  into  the  mess  hall  at  noon  and  found  unpalatable 
food,  they  refused  to  eat  it;  some  one  threw  a  dish,  and 
presently  all  the  prisoners  were  throwing  dishes.  The  riot 
continued  in  the  yard  outside,  and  the  authorities  could  see 
no  way  to  quell  it  except  by  using  guns.  One  prisoner  was 
killed  and  three  were  wounded,  and  the  prisoners  succeeded 
in  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  damage.  At  the  Kansas 
state  prison  at  Lansing  six  prisoners  serving  long  terms 
made  a  dash  for  liberty.  They  did  not  succeed;  two  were 
killed,  one  wounded  and  a  guard  shot  in  the  leg.  No  one 
else  took  part  in  the  uprising. 
•  What  has  caused  these  disturbances?  Prisoners  have  not 
told  us.  Perhaps  they  could  not  tell  us  if  they  were  asked, 
for  prisoners  are  poor  judges  of  their  own  psychology. 
Official  inquiries  are  under  way,  and  these  may  produce 
testimony  from  prisoners,  but  for  the  time  being  we  must 
exercise  our  judgment  on  the  available  information. 

Does  a  condition  exist  in  New  York  state  likely  to  in- 
duce many  prisoners  to  respond  to  a  proposal  for  a  concerted 
plan  to  escape?  We  are  justified  in  asking  this  question 
about  New  York  because,  as  just  seen,  Leavenworth  and 
Kansas  were  affairs  of  a  different  kind.  In  trying  to  answer 
the  question,  I  shall  be  making  (Continued  on  page  584) 


Behind  the  New  York  Mutinies 


By  GEORGE  W.  ALGER 


WO  prison  riots  on  a  large  scale  occurring 
in  succession,  one  at  Clinton,  followed  by 
one  at  Auburn,  have  again  called  public 
attention  in  a  sensational  way  to  the  prisons 
of  New  York  and  their  pressing  problems. 
The  reaction  in  the  press  to  these  affairs 
vides  itself  into  two  parts,  quite  as  public  opinion  usually 
>es  on  all  matters  relating  to  convicts;  One  is  to  ascertain 
e  ring  leaders  and  punish  them  severely  for  what  the 
vict  mobs  have  done  and  to  make  the  usual  examples 
a  warning;  the  other  is  to  find  what  are  the  conditions 
.  the  prisons  themselves  which  caused  two  revolts  of  this 
nd  to  occur.  If  this  dramatic  event  can  hold  public  atten- 
on  long  enough,  something  valuable  may  be  gained  and 
imething  may  be  done  which  will  make  the  prisons  in 
jestion  less  the  disgrace  which  they  have  been  so  long  to 
ie  civilization  of  the  Empire  State. 

I  I   am  I   think   fairly   acquainted   with   conditions   in   the 

|'ew  York  prisons.    Ten  years  ago  I  acted  as  counsel  for 
ie   Prison   Survey  Committee  of  which  Adolph  Lewisohn 

ras  Chairman  and  which  made,  with  expert  aid,  a  most 

jchaustive   investigation   of   these   prisons   and   their   needs. 

fir.    Lewisohn's    characteristic    generosity    expended    itself 

[•ithout  limit  in  the  fullness  of  this  study,  quite  regardless 

f  expense  and  a  report 

f  over  400  pages  was 
rinted  and  distributed, 
•hich  had  useful  results, 

articularly  in  prison  in- 
ustries.  The  great  bulk 

f  the   recommendations 

s  to  structural  changes, 

ivolving   large    expen- 

.itures,  remain  untouch- 

d.     Again   in    1926,   as 

Horeland  Commissioner, 

.    had    occasion    to    ex- 

imine   the  state   prisons 

mce  more   as   a  whole. 
There    is,    to   me,    at 

east,  nothing  in  the  riots 

vhich    have    occurred 

vhich  does  not  seem  to 

>e  a  logical  and  almost 

nevitable  culminating 

esult  of   the  conditions 

vhich   I    found   and   on 

vhich  I  reported  to  the 

Governor   three   years 

igo.  Roughly,  these  riots 

were   due,    I    feel,    to   a 

:ombination      of      three 

grievances   and   the  psy- 

Aological  state  of  mind 

:reated   thereby.    I   will 

:onsider  them  in  order. 


1  Disgraceful  living  quarters.  The  cell  blocks  at  Auburn 
»  and  Clinton  have  been  called  atrocious  and  barbarous 
for  fifty  years  and  more.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  finding  a  hundred  or  more  official  or  semi-official 
condemnations  in  that  period  of  these  mis-named  housing 
accommodations  in  these  prisons.  No  one  can  see  the  cell 
blocks  of  either  prison  without  realizing  what  prison 
punishment  means  in  one  of  its  most  brutal  and  degrading 
forms.  The  cell  block  at  Auburn  is  over  one  hundred 
years  old.  Auburn  was  built  in  1816  and  Clinton  in  1845. 
Nothing  substantial  has  happened  to  improve  the  cell  blocks 
at  either  prison  since  the  date  of  their  erection. 

Clinton  cells  are  slightly  larger  than  those  at  Auburn, 
but  otherwise  no  better.  The  Clinton  cells  are  7  1/6  feet 
in  depth  and  four  feet  wide,  and  6  2/3  feet  high,  except 
in  the  oldest  and  largest  cell  block  where  540  cells  are 
narrower  by  six  or  eight  inches.  It  takes  little  imagination 
to  realize  what  it  means  to  men  to  live  in  a  cubby-hole  in 
a  stone  masonry  wall  without  sanitary  provisions  of 
any  kind,  where  the  light  penetrates  but  for  a  few  hours 
a  day.  The  cell  blocks  in  the  old  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  have 
just  been  abandoned  after  104  years  of  continuous  occupancy. 
The  abandoned  Sing  Sing  cells  are  substantially  the  same 
as  are  now  used  in  Auburn  and  Clinton  and  it  has  taken 

104  years  of  agitation 
to  produce  this  desirable 
result.  These  cell  blocks 
are  anachronisms ;  they 
should  go,  and  at  once. 
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The  Needs  of  New  York  Prisons 

As  Reported  by  Mr.  Alger  in   1926 

A  central  plan,  emanating  from  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection, which  takes  up  the  prisons  and  the  reformatories 
as  a  whole;  determines  what  improvements  are  needed, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  improvements,  their 
approximate  cost  and  makes  a  tentative  time-schedule  plan 
for  placing  the  work  in  operation. 

Re-classification  of  the  population  of  all  state  prisons  and 
reformatories,   based   on    study  of    the    individual    prisoner 
with  co-ordination  between  the   prison  authorities   and  the 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
Reorganization  of  the  state  parole  system. 
Replacement  of  ancient  cell  blocks  with  steel  or  reinforced 
concrete  prison  cells  of  approved  size,  with  proper  toilets, 
water  and  lights. 

Additional  cells  to  make  provision  for  present  inmates  now 
forced  to  sleep  in  corridors  and  hospitals,  and  to  prevent 
future  over-crowding. 

A  separate  school  building  at  Auburn  in  which  both  day 
and  night  classes  may  be  held. 

Modern  factory  buildings  replacing  old  industrial  buildings 
at  Auburn,   and   additional  modern   industrial  buildings   at 
Clinton,  to  provide  full  employment  for  inmates. 
Development  of  additional  prison  industries. 
Modification  of  the  law  to  make  possible  a  just  wage  plan 
for  prisoners. 

Revision  and  simplification  of  the  whole  Prison  Law,  which 
is  full  of  antiquated  clauses,  and  obsolete,  mandatory 
provisions  that  deprive  prison  management  of  necessary  dis- 
cretionary powers. 

A  high  quality  of  administrative  ability  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction. 


2O  ver crowding. 
»  This  overcrowd- 
ing existed  three  years 
ago  and  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily  ever 
since.  When  I  was  in 
Clinton  in  August  of 
1926,  it  was  so  crowded 
that  convicts  were  being 
sent  to  the  tuberculosis 
hospital.  There  were 
then  164  men  in  the 
hospital,  of  whom  only 
forty  were  actually  sick, 
the  rest  being  convicts 
whom  the  warden 
thought  it  was  safe  to 
house  in  the  hospital 
outside  of  the  prison 
walls.  Do  not  let  us 
forget  that  the  convict 
in  these  prisons  lives  the 
greater  part  of  his  prison 
life  simply  as  a  member 
of  a  herd.  He  awakes 
(Continued  on  page  580^ 
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Signs   of  the  new   times  across   the   Bosporus — the   unveiled    woman   on   a   public   highway,   the  American   oil   can,   thl 

protected  supply  of  good  water,  the  happy,  helpful  child 


Children  in  the  New  Turkey 


By  LUCY  L.  W.  WILSON 


CHE  new  Turkey — here  are  unveiled  women  in 
the  streets,   the   Latin   alphabet,   compulsory 
adult    education,    all    sorts    of    picturesque 
changes  side  by  side  with  political  revolution 
and  the  end  of  the  sinful,  romantic  old  opera 
bouffe    Empire.    But    is   the   renaissance   of 
Turkey    an    evolutionary    process    slow    enough    to    make 
permanent   progress?     Do   the   quickening   impulses   of   the 
new  regime  find  lasting  expression  in  schools,  child-caring 
agencies,  a  new  attitude  toward  children,  a  demand  for  better 
education,  better  health,   increased  opportunity   for   youth? 
He  who  hopes  for  a  real  answer  to  such  questions  must 
leave  somnolent,   discouraged   Constantinople   and   ferry  to 
Asia   Minor,   taking  the   comfortable   night  express  to   the 
new-old    capital    of    Anatolia,- — always    the    stronghold    of 
things  purely  Turkish.    The  Angora  railroad  was  built  by 
German   engineers   with   German   capital.     It   was   an    im- 
portant link  in   the  Drang  nach   Osten.    Later,   it  became 
the  center  of  attack  in  each  of  the  three  campaigns  of  the 
Graeco-Turkish  war  between  1919  and  1922.    Its  subsequent 
renovation  and  extension  are  symbols  of  the  steady  achieve- 
ment in  railroad  building  now  being  carried  on  largely  by 
Turkish  engineers,  with  native  labor,  and  financed  increas- 
ingly from  the  treasury  of  the  enlightened  modern  regime. 


The  road  to  Angora  ascends  from  the  luxuriant  sul 
tropical  vegetation  of  the  coast  to  a  bare  and  arid  plateai 
Shortly  before  reaching  the  capital,  this  desert  blooms  quil 
suddenly  into  a  region  of  farm  crops  and  vegetable*.  Th 
farm  buildings,  attractive  and  modern,  include  a  modi 
canning  factory.  There  are  tractors,  threshing  machine! 
motor  cars.  It  is  the  model  farm  of  the  president,  tK 
Ghazi,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  and  a  symbol  of  the  attitud 
of  the  republic  toward  its  basic  industry,  agriculture.  Tl 
chief  preoccupation  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture  is  1 
improve  the  technique  of  cultivation.  To  further  this 
dozen  high  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  establishei 
each  with  its  own  specialization.  That  in  Smyrna  emphasizi 
cultivation  of  tobacco  and  grapes;  in  Broussa,  orchard  fruil 
in  Adana,  cotton.  A  newly  established  agricultural  barfj 
gives  loans  exclusively  to  farmers.  The  state  distributi 
seed,  live  stock,  implements,  machines,  and  even  land  1 
the  needy.  A  moderate  land  tax  has  taken  the  place  of  th 
old  pernicious  system  of  tithes.  Military  service  for  farme 
has  been  reduced,  and  during  the  harvest  season  those  i 
service  are  permitted  to  work  in  the  fields.  Agricultur; 
experiment  stations  are  effectively  fighting  pests  of  all  kind 

From  the  Angora  station  a  broad  road  leads  to  the  towi 
On    each    side    of    the    road    stretch    the    drained    marshe' 
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I  formerly  responsible  for  the  malaria  that  caused  75  per  cent 
jof  the  heavy  child  mortality.  Malaria  now  has  been  con- 
jquered,  in  Aidin,  Broussa  and  Sansoum  as  well  as  in  Angora. 
I  This  is  in  itself  a  symbol  of  what  has  been  and  will  be 
[done  in  the  republic  by  dispensaries,  hospitals,  hospital  trains, 
[physicians  and  numerous  other  health  agencies  already 
(functioning  and  in  the  making. 

Beyond  the  dry  marshes  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  the 
I  beautiful  new  parliament  house,  home  of  the  assembly  that 
elects  the  president  and  makes  the  laws  by  which  the  country 
j  is  governed.    Opposite  is  the  handsome  Palace  Hotel,  mag- 
nificently appointed  and  very  expensive, — another  symbol  of 
the  westernization  of  Anatolia.    A  short  distance  from  the 
hotel,  past  a  beautiful  cinema  music  garden,  stands  a  huge 
I  equestrian  statue  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  dominating  the  market 
place.    To  the  right  and  up  the  hill  runs  la  rue  des  Enfants 
(the  Street  of  the  Children).    It  leads  to  the  Palaces  of  the 
Children   (three  of  them)   and  to  two  beautiful  elementary 
schools. 

The  Palaces  of  the  Children  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkish  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Children.  This 
is  an  incorporated  private  enterprise.  The  president  is  Fuad 
Bey,  who  helped  organize  it.  Like  most  of  the  leaders  in 
this  very  new  republic,  he  is  a  man  in  the  middle  forties. 
Mehmet  Ali  Bey,  a  little  older,  slender,  blue-eyed,  a 
graduate  of  the  Sorbonne,  once  a  school  inspector  (super- 
intendent) directs  the  huge  undertaking  with  remarkable 
executive  ability  as  well  as  an  understanding  heart.  In  his 
office,  a  map  of  the  country  shows  the  location  of  443  centers 
(1928),  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  year 
and  130  per-  cent  over  1926.  The  budget  of  the  national 
organization  was  $270,000  in  1928,  in  addition  to  local 
budgets.  A  portion  of  this  income  comes  from  the  govern- 
ment, but  more  of  it  from  personal  contributions,  yearly 
dues,  and  special  gifts.  Two  of  the  national  fete  days, — 
April  23,  the  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Assembly,  and  July  23,  the  birthday  of  the  Republic — are 
Children's  Days  in  name  and  in  fact.  On  both  thesf 
occasions  rosettes  of  paper,  sold  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Children,  are 
very  generally  worn.  The 
sale  of  stamps,  cinema  and 
ball  tickets  adds  very  con- 
siderably to  the  fund. 

The  Palaces  of  the  Chil- 
dren are  interesting  and 
beautiful  within  and  with- 
out. People  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  age  and  social 
condition,  are  always  to  be 
found  there,  giving  aid  or 
getting  help.  Every  day 
there  is  distribution  of  milk, 
even  to  the  well-to-do,  for 
on  the  steppe  milk  is  always 
difficult  to  obtain.  Some- 
times it  is  sold  at  cost ; 
sometimes  at  a  lower  price ; 
often  it  is  free.  It  may  be 
plain  milk  or  specially  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with 
a  physician's  prescription. 
Every  day  there  are  many 
clinics,  some  for  children, 


others  for  parents.  Not  only  does  the  association  distribute 
medicine  but  also  food,  clothing,  literature,  advice, — medical, 
legal,  educational,  vocational.  A  child-placement  bureau 
concerns  itself  with  creches,  and  with  institutional  or  family 
adoption.  A  class  prepares  nurses  for  public  health  service. 
Four  mid-wives  are  constantly  on  duty  ready  to  be  sent  out 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Outside,  there  is  a  garden  for  mothers 
and  children ;  inside,  a  library  and  baths  for  both.  Two 
days  each  week  these  baths  are  reserved  for  school  children. 
The  association  is  concerned,  also,  with  the  scientific  study 
of  such  factors  as  child  mortality  and  a  much-hoped-for 
increase  in  birth  rate.  In  addition  they  publish  books  and 
magazines,  often  beautifully  illustrated.  This  year  they 
issued  a  volume  of  stones  for  children,  and  another  of 
games,  besides  the  regular  monthly  Review.  In  Angora 
the  society  has  created  a  creche  and  a  home  for  orphan 
children,  in  a  lovely  site  a  few  miles  out  from  the  city.  The 
creches  in  Broussa  and  Constantinople  are  also  very  beauti- 
fully located.  They  are  not  called  orphanages  but  Daruch 
Chefa,  "House  of  Tenderness." 


I 


"The  public  elementary  schools  try  to  follow  the  light  that 
John  Dewey  gave  them" 


T  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  days  of  the 
empire  the  attitude  of  the  Turks  toward  children  was 
admirable.  Abdul  Hamid  in  founding  a  large,  well  equipped 
children's  hospital,  provided  that  any  poor  child — Moslem, 
Jewish,  or  Christian — should  be  received  for  free  treatment. 
Everywhere  and  by  everybody  a  child  was  treated  with 
affection  and  care.  Although  parents  wished  their  eldest 
to  be  a  boy  and  always  were  prouder  of  sons  than  of 
daughters  there  was  never  any  of  the  feeling  exhibited  in 
China  and  in  India  that  girls  belonged  to  a  lower  order 
of  human  beings  and  that  cruelty  toward  them  is  natural, 
at  least. 

In  spite  of  the  efficiency  and  wide  distribution  of  private 
charity,  in  spite  of  the  real  poverty  of  the  Turkish  State, 
the  government  has  already  organized  many  public  boarding 
schools  of  elementary  grade.  This  new  type  of  school  was 
created  especially  to  care  for  the  war  orphans — "children  of 
our  martyrs."  It  must  be  remembered  that  Turkey  was  at 

war  practically  continuous- 
ly from  1912  to  1922. 

The  teaching  in  these 
free  boarding  schools  is 
generally  along  modern 
lines.  Health  education, 
out-of-door  activities,  and 
physical  training  are  of  par- 
amount importance.  Life 
Knowledge,  that  is  to  say, 
experiences  in  the  world  of 
nature,  in  human  relations, 
and  in  work,  leads  the  way 
to  abundant  practice  in 
reading,  writing,  counting, 
drawing,  and  other  useful 
arts.  Very  consciously,  as 
in  all  the  other  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  they  try  to 
follow  the  light  that  John 
Dewey  gave  them — for  the 
first  three  years  of  school 
at  any  rate.  After  that  they 
teach  subjects,  like  many  of 
the  rest  of  us. 
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In  the  Turkish  Republic,  all  the  elementary  schools 
are  coeducational.  Opposite  the  Palaces  of  the  Children,  in 
Angora,  are  two  beautiful  modern  elementary  school  build- 
ings. Originally  one  was  named  Mustapha,  the  other  Latife, 
one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  But  when  Mustapha 
divorced  his  wife,  merely  by  saying  so  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, then  both  the  schools  were  called  by  his  name  and 
both  schools  became  coeducational.  The  teaching  in  these 
schools  is  just  as  modern  as  the  teachers  know  how  to  make 
it.  Music  is  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction.  There  are 
well-planned  excursions  every  Monday  afternoon.  The  girls 
are  taught  practical  household  arts  while  the  boys  have 
similar  teaching  and  practice  in  agriculture.  Both  boys  and 
girls  spend  two  hours  a  week  in  the  study  of  religion,  one 
hour  on  the  Koran  and  the  other  on  the  life  of  Mohammed, 
each  from  the  historical  viewpoint. 

What  a  contrast  with  the  past!  In  the  days  of  the 
Empire  the  Turkish  elementary  schools  were  attached  to 
a  mosque  and  education  began  and  ended  with  repetition 
of  the  words  of  the  Koran, — Arabic,  not  Turkish.  There 
was  no  attempt,  even,  to  translate  it  into  the  common  tongue. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Halide  Edib  one  gets  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  former  attitude  of  the  Turks  toward  education.  "Thy 
father  does  not  want  thee  to  learn  before  thou  art  seven." 
said  her  grandmother  to  her  when  the  little  Halide  begged 
to  be  allowed  to 
learn  to  read.  "It 
is  stupid  of  him.  I 
started  at  three,  and 
in  my  days,  children 
of  seven  knew  the 
Koran  by  heart," 
not  in  their  own 
language,  of  course. 
Arabic  is  a  tongue 
little  understood.  A 
grandmother  of  my 
acquaintance  resent- 
ed it  bitterly  when 
her  grandchild  ex- 
plained the  meaning 
of  a  portion  of  the 
Arabic  service  in  the 
mosque.  "You  have 
made  it  childish," 
she  said,  "All  the 
mystery  and  beauty  have  gone  from  it.  I  shall  never  enjoy 
listening  to  it  again." 

Halide  Edib  describes  very  graphically  the  usual  ceremony 
of  the  bashlanmak,  entrance  into  learning.  The  little  girl 
was  dressed  in  silk  and  jewels  and  a  gold-embroidered  bag 
for  the  alphabet  hung  round  her  neck  on  a  gold  cord.  At 
her  feet  was  a  silk  cushion.  All  the  other  school  children 
walked  behind  the  carriage,  the  older  ones  singing.  Usually 
the  song  was,  "The  rivers  of  paradise  as  they  flow  murmur. 
Allah,  Allah.  The  angels  in  paradise  as  they  walk  sing 
Allah,  Allah,"  and  then  all  the  children  shouted  together 
" ' Amln,  am'm."  As  the  procession  went  through  the  streets, 
other  children,  most  of  them  waifs  and  strays,  joined  the 
line.  Arrived  in  the  school,  the  new  pupil  knelt  on  her 
cushion  and  kissed  the  hand  of  her  teacher,  repeating  the 
alphabet  after  her. 

The  entrance  of  a  boy  into  education  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  even  more  ceremonious.  Teachers,  walking  back- 


ward, headed  the  procession.  Then  came  the  boy,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  mounted  on  horseback.  Immediately  after 
him  walked  three  pupils  from  the  school.  One  carried  a 
beautifully  bound  hand-written  Koran  on  a  silk  cushion, 
another  its  bookstand,  and  the  third,  a  velvet  writing  case. 
Then  followed  the  rest  of  the  pupils  together  with  many 
other  children.  As  they  marched  the  teachers  chanted  verses 
said  to  be  written  by  the  Prophet, — eulogies  of  knowledge, 
of  brotherly  love,  of  parents,  of  teachers,  of  the  Sultan, 
together  with  good  wishes  for  the  new  pupil. 

The  entrance  of  a  child  into  school,  whether  boy  or  girl, 
meant  the  distribution  of  much  candy  and  many  coins.  Every 
family  who  could  afford  to  do  so  arranged  beforehand  for  a 
few  poor  children  to  share  the  ceremony  and  afterwards 
paid  their  tuition  fees.  Charity  always  has  been  a  cardinal 
virtue  and  a  beautiful  practice  among  Moslems. 

What  a  change  in  a  single  generation,  from  the  worst 
type  of  rote-learning  to  a  fair  type  of  activity  school!  That 
the  leaven  is  working  may  be  guessed  from  what  the  "Old 
Ones"  are  saying:  "The  present  day  youth  wants  everything 
but  believes  nothing.  No  longer  are  they  satisfied  with  the 
world  of  their  fathers,"  they  complain.  "They  want  the 
right  to  reform  everything.  They  are  against  war  and 
racial  and  religious  controversies.  The  greatest  dominat- 
ing ideal  is  that  of  material  success — to  'get  ahead.'" 

This  has  a  famil- 
iar sound.  It  is  a 
plaint  that  has  trav- 
eled round  the  world 
and  across  the  ages. 
It  needs  to  be 
matched  with  real- 
ity, however,  no 
matter  where  or- 
when  one  hears  it. 
In  Anatolia  the 
reality  is  that  in 
spite  of  obvious 
poverty  an  air  of 
hope  and  well-being 
has  taken  the  place 
of  the  utter  misery 
and  fatalistic  accept- 
ance that  preceded 
the  republic.  The 
peasants  look  vigor- 


Freed  from  ancient  codes,   modern  Turkish  girls  go  in  for  outdoor  sports 


ous,  the  children  hardy  and  well-nourished.  Even  the  animals 
are  in  fair  condition.  Both  men  and  beasts  give  an  impression 
of  freedom  and  courage  quite  unusual  anywhere  in  the 
Orient,  and  everybody,  old  and  young,  man  and  woman, 
is  interested  in  education.  Sports  and  out-of-door  games 
have  reached  the  smallest  villages.  It  is  now  an  everyday 
sight  to  see  father  and  son  playing  foot  ball  together,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  former  attitude  that  found  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  in  indolently  watching  slaves  or  gypsies 
dance.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  hey-day 
of  their  power,  the  Ottoman  Turks  excelled  in  all  kinds 
of  sports, — archery,  tennis,  quoits,  wrestling,  djereed  (polo). 
Physical  education  has  come  into  its  own  in  this  new 
Turkey.  Last  summer  Selim  Sirri  Bey,  the  able  director 
of  physical  training  in  Constantinople,  took  a  group  of  his 
students  to  the  Amsterdam  Olympiad.  Thence  he  traveled 
into  Germany  and  came  back  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  ideals  and  accomplishments  of  German  leaders  in 
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ical  education.    He  believes  thoroughly  in  emancipation 
the  military  motive  and  the  denial  of  the  Jahn  idea 
,tt  muscle  is  king.    He  believes,  too,  that  before  fortifying 
muscles  all  articulations  must  be  made  supple,  in  whole- 
y  movements,  with  perfect  harmony  between  mind  and 
y.    Best  of  all,   he  believes  in   the   physical   education 
women. 

The  new  Turkey  has  still  a  high  percentage  of  illiteracy 
it  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  alphabet  (Latin  in 
>rm)  to  take  the  place  of  the  Arabic  characters  is  accom- 
ishing  miracles. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  tools  for  continuing  education 
•ond  formal  schooling  which  are  common  to  all  civilized 
luntries,  such  as  clubs,  concerts,  art  exhibitions,  museums, 
iraries,  not  all  of  them  well  developed  even  in  Constan- 
lople,  the  indigenous  ojaks  (forums)  deserve  special  men- 
n.  They  were  born  in  the  medical  school  twenty  years 
but  very  speedily  developed  into  discussion  groups  on 
re  general  topics.  Even  before  the  revolution  they  con- 
ned themselves  with  the  liberation  of  women  and  the 
.ease  of  the  people  from  the  stagnation  of  oriental  thought 
id  life.  Women  were  admitted  to  their  conferences  and 
:t  on  committees.  Now  there  are  nearly  three  hundred 
iups  with  more  than  40,000  members.  They  organize 
ferences  and  expositions  and  give  courses  in  foreign 
anguages,  music,  Turkish  history,  and  in  the  history  of 
•evolutions.  They  open  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  in 
tddition  to  carrying  out  much  social  work,  especially  with 
:hildren  of  school  age.  They  organize  excursions  at  regular 
ntervals.  They  publish  an  important  monthly  review.  The 
\jaks  in  Angora  last  year  undertook  the  sanitation  of  some 
forty  villages,  securing  necessary  medical  attention,  dis- 
tributing medicine  and  health-propaganda  posters. 

Every    year    delegates    from    the   local    groups    meet    in 
'Angora.     The   congress  of    1927   was  asked   by   Persia   to 
Ijdevelop  similar  institutions  there.     They  decided  that  while 

the  Persians 
were  at  liberty 
to  study  their 
methods  and 
to  use  any  or 
all  of  their 
devices,  their 
own  heads  and 
hands  were  too 
full  with 
Turkish  needs 
to  work  out 
details  for  any 
other  country! 
In  a  few 
years,  many 
drastic  changes 
have  been  in- 
augurated in 
Turkey  with 
lightning-like 
rapidity.  The 
Sultan,  the 
Sultanate,  the 
Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment  and 

Every-day    children    within    the    walls    of      the    Caliphate 
Turkey's  newold  capital  have    been 


'Experiences  in  the  world  of  nature 
to  useful  arts' 


.  lead  the  way 


swept  aside.  The  Moslem  schools  and  the  dervish  orders 
followed,  their  properties  confiscated  to  the  State.  Foreign 
concessions  have  been  abolished.  The  veil  of  the  women 
and  the  seclusion  of  which  it  was  a  sign  have  disappeared. 
The  fez,  old  forms  of  salution,  Turkish  time,  both  clock  and 
calendar,  the  harem,  the  eunuch  system,  polygamy,  one-sided 
divorce — all  have  vanished. 

The  racial  energy  that  once  changed  oriental  fatalism 
into  brutality  is  now  expressing  itself  in  public  works,  sani- 
tation, social  justice,  child  welfare,  and  public  education. 

We  return  to  the  question  with  which  we  began  our 
discussion — Is  the  renaissance  of  Turkey  an  evolutionary 
process  slow  enough  to  make  permanent  progress?  Or  is 
it  an  overrapid  revolutionary  change? 

Let  us  seek  the  answer  of  the  Turks  themselves  in  the 
Book  of  Mustapha  Kemal  (quoted  in  Current  History)  : 

European  civilization  is  based  on  three  great  foundations: 
first,  the  rights  of  man;  second,  national  culture;  third,  na- 
tional economy  or  finance.  The  Turkish  Revolution  also  shall 
be  based  on  these  three  foundations  .  .  .  Turkish  rights,  Turk- 
ish culture,  and  Turkish  economy  .  .  .  Life  is  logical  and 
tragic,  but  it  is  plain.  .  .  . 

The  mentality  of  Europe  is  the  mentality  of  this  world; 
while  we  live  in  this  world,  we  act  by  it.  The  mentality  of 
Asia  is  the  mentality  of  the  next  world;  in  the  next  world  we 
shall  act  by  it.  ...  The  nations  which  live  at  the  present  time 
are  all  on  the  west  of  us,  whereas  the  East  represents  a  series 
of  nations  whose  rights  to  live  have  not  been  recognized.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  West  that  represents  the  happiest  life,  the  strongest 
state  organization,  and  the  truest  human  life.  We  must  learn 
their  art  of  living.  .  .  .  Our  colleges  had  one  logic,  one  mentality 
only,  that  is,  to  deduce  everything  from  the  religious  books ; 
whereas  the  western  mentality  sees  life  with  the  human  eye 
and  organizes  its  life  accordingly.  We  must  know  that  the 
two  cannot  agree.  .  .  .  We  have  tried  to  compromise  between 
the  two,  but  the  compromise  has  been  impossible.  .  .  .  We  have 
not  faced  these  facts  squarely.  .  .  .  This  is  the  danger  for  the 
Republic. 

But  the  real  touchstone  by  which  to  test  their  progress, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  into  their  future,  is  the  new 
attitude  of  the  Turks  toward  women,  toward  children,  and 
toward  education. 
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S  I  entered  the  senator's  private  office,  he 
waved  his  hand  toward  a  huge  blackboard 
covered  with  white  letters  and  lines.  "See 
what  you  think  of  that."  It  was  a  diagram 
of  a  law  he  was  proposing.  Twenty-five 
printed  pages  had  been  translated  into  a  few 
sentences  set  off  in  squares  connected  and  related  to  each 
other  by  heavy  lines  and  arrows. 

"I  am  going  to  take  that  into  the  committee  room  and 
then  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate,"  he  explained.  "The 
hardest  thing  to  do  is  to  get  these  men  to  think.  I  must 
make  them  see  it  without  thinking.  Most  of  them  won't 
read  the  bill  and  those  who  do  won't  study  it  enough  to 
know  what  it's  all  about." 

Just  a  few  days  before  I  had  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  Republican  floor  leader, 
Nicholas  Longworth,  was  speaking  against  this  same  bill. 
He  misstated  the  central  provision  so  absurdly  that  a  roar 
of  protest  drove  him  red-faced  from  the  floor.  Yet  a  week 
previously,  I  had  given  him  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
bill,  together  with  a  simple  chart  and  offered  to  spend  any 
amount  of  time  desired  in  explaining  the  whole  document. 

"No,"  said  the  leader,  "we  have  decided  to  oppose  the 
bill,  so  there's  no  use  talking  about  it!" 

"We"  meant  the  Steering  Committee,  of  which,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  not  a  single  member  had  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  bill — which  the  entire  Republican  organi- 
zation, from  the  White  House  down,  was  to  oppose  in  this 
session  of  Congress  and  then  (after  a  limited  revision)  was 
to  support  and  pass  in  the  next  session.  The  "regulars" 
did  not  need  to  study  the  Howell-Barkley  bill  in  1924,  be- 
cause the  "business  interests"  generally  were  opposed  to  any 
program  offered  by  organized  labor  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes.  They  were  still  devoted  to  the 
program  of  "deflating  labor."  But  another  strategy  was 
rapidly  developing.  The  philosophy  of  "high  wages"  (to 
support  high  prices)  was  taking  hold.  Schemes  for  control- 
ling labor  organizations  through  company  unions,  group 
insurance,  employe  stock-ownership  and  similar  devices,  were 
gaining  ground.  Thus  two  years  later  the  Watson-Parker 
Bill  (a  revision  of  the  Howell-Barkley  Bill,  agreed  to  by 
both  railway  employers  and  employes)  became  a  law,  en- 
titled the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Only  thirteen  senators  and  thirteen  representatives  voted 
against  the  revised  bill  and  more  of  the  leaders  in  each 
house  read  the  bill  that  was  passed  than  the  bill  against 
which  they  filibustered  two  years  before.  But  it  was  still 
very  difficult  to  get  members  to  think  about  the  proposed 
legislation — as  the  opposition  learned  when  their  elaborate 
arguments  were  washed  out  in  the  final  roll-calls. 

Those  who  carry  on  successful  campaigns  to  elect  public 
officials,  or  to  pass  or  defeat  legislation,  know  very  well  that 
"public  opinion"  is  not  a  thought,  but  an  emotion.  "Public 


demand"  speaks  for  organized  desire,  rather  than  for  or- 
ganized need. 

An  understanding  that  very  few  community  leaders  either 
think  for  themselves,  or  are  capable  of  such  thinking,  is 
very  important  in  speculating  as  to  where  we  are  going  in 
the  next  generation.  For  about  thirty  years  I  have  been 
noting  in  all  varieties  of  social  relations  how  bored  and  an- 
noyed most  people  are  when  asked  to  think  out  any  prob- 
lem, unless  action  is  immediately  necessary.  The  cigar-store 
clerk,  the  senator,  the  manufacturer,  the  judge,  the  dinner 
partner  and  the  members  of  the  family — all  yawn  politely 
when  one  "theorizes"  about  labor  relations.  But  when  a 
great  strike  makes  it  necessary  for  "intelligent  persons"  to 
have  opinions — or  to  do  something,  like  issuing  an  injunc- 
tion— then  the  "theorists"  on  both  sides  of  the  argument 
are  hastily  called  upon  to  supply  the  ideas  needed  to  ration- 
alize self  interest. 

Theory  lures  and  guides  the  explorer.  Science  builds 
roads  where  theory  had  blazed  trails.  And  so  "theorists" 
produce  most  of  the  thinking  necessary  to  human  progress; 
while  "practical"  men,  scornful  of  theories,  just  keep  the 
wheels  going  round.  This  is  a  useful  service;  but  the  im- 
provement and  the  direction  of  social  mechanisms  are  also 
matters  of  some  importance.  Probably  the  theorist  has  been 
nowhere  more  unwelcome,  and  the  practical  men  nowhere 
more  arrogant  and  incompetent,  than  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations.  The  officers  of  large  corporations  and  the  heads 
of  labor  unions  have  quite  generally  agreed  upon  ignoring 
the  advice  of  "intellectuals"  in  the  solution  of  these  common 
problems. 

MY  thoughts  go  back  to  a  conference  of  friendly  lawyers 
called  by  Samuel  Gompers  in  1922  to  give  volunteer 
aid  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  handling 
of  some  knotty  questions.  We  all  recognized  and  discussed 
the  serious  organic  weakness  in  the  lack  of  a  legal  depart- 
ment (and  an  economic  research  department)  in  the  federa- 
tion. We  knew  that  any  suggestion  of  the  sort  would 
create  the  suspicion  that  some  one  was  "looking  for  a  job." 
In  a  private  discussion  with  President  Gompers  concerning 
some  of  our  tactfully  worded  recommendations,  he  told  me 
with  amused  scorn  about  how  a  certain  lawyer  had  often 
urged  upon  him  that  the  federation  should  provide  some- 
thing like  a  department  of  justice  for  the  labor  movement. 
"Of  course  he  would  have  been  the  attorney-general!"  ex- 
ploded Gompers,  with  knowing  laughter. 

Long  before  I  represented  labor  organizations  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  I  had  observed  that  each  employer  among 
my  clients  had  his  own  "system"  for  dealing  with  employes. 
If  he  made  money  he  was  doubly  assured  that  he  knew  "how 
to  handle  labor."  But  if  he  lost  money  he  never  questioned 
his  capacity  as  an  employer.  One  man  told  me  all  the  details 
of  how  he  bankrupted  and  lost  control  of  a  large  enterprise 
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because  of  his  battle  with  a  labor  union.  Until  I  suggested 
it,  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  never  thought  of  con- 
sulting someone  who  might  know  more  about  the  "labor 
game"  than  he  knew.  Other  employers,  as  "wise"  as  this 
one,  employ  detective  agencies,  that  fatten  on  labor  disputes, 
to  help  them  keep  out  of  trouble!  They  infiltrate  their 
shops  with  spies  who  stir  up  strife  in  order  to  justify  their 
employment.  "Theorists"  who  would  advise  against  such 
follies  are  as  unwelcome  as  labor  agitators. 

In  the  year  1925  a  joint  committee  representing  railroad 
employers  and  railroad  employes  made  the  first  draft  of  the 
present  federal  law  for  the  settlement  of  railway  labor  dis- 
putes. Then  Colonel  Thorn,  as  counsel  for  railroads,  and 
I,  as  counsel  for  the  unions,  were  called  in  to  rewrite  the 
draft  in  language  appropriate  for  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in 
Congress.  We  were  informed  that  critical  comments  were 
not  desired,  that  we  were  to  be  "good,"  that  we  were  not 
to  wrangle  in  lawyer  fashion  to  give  advantage  to  our 
clients.  They  had  done  their  own  bargaining.  We  were 
only  to  carry  out  their  program.  Thus  deference  was  paid 
to  the  traditional  employer-employe  scorn  of  "expert  ad- 
vice." 

But  in  this  instance  it  happened  that  the  "theorists"  had 
not  been  really  scorned.  In  truth  the  existing  Railway  Labor 
Act,  which  was  drafted  in  these  conferences,  is  the  result  of 
a  long  and  tragic   demonstration  that  labor   relations  in  a 
great     essential     in- 
dustry must  be  han- 
dled   in    a   scientific 
manner,    upon    the- 
ories  developed    out 
of     careful,     honest 
research ;     or    great 
economic  losses  and  serious  so- 
cial   conflicts    will    persistently 
recur. 

The  "Debs  strike"  of  1894, 
the  Erdman  Act  of  1898,  the 
Newlands  Act  of  1913,  the 
Adamson  Eight-hour  Law  of 
1916,  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  and  the  shopmen's 
strike  of  1922,  are  major  land- 
marks along  the  highway  lead- 
ing to  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
of  1926.  Through  increasing 
research  into  the  causes  and  re- 
sults of  railroad  labor  contro- 


mechanical  forces  of  society,  and  who  does  not  recognize 
dynamic  force  when  he  meets  it  either  in  a  man  or  a  move- 
ment." The  Philistines  were  losing  authority  in  the  railroad 
labor  field. 

When  Colonel  Thorn  was  testifying  in  support  of  the 
Watson-Parker  Bill  of  1926  he  was  asked  to  explain  the 
change  from  his  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  similar  Howell- 
Barkley  Bill  of  1924.  He  replied  with  disarming  candor 
that  "if  I  am  to  be  a  man  of  affairs  ...  I  have  got  to  knovr 
a  fact  when  I  meet  it  in  the  road."  The  railroad  presi- 
dents for  whom  he  spoke  were  not  all  Philistines,  unable 
to  understand  the  dynamic  force  of  the  railway  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board,  created  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1920,  had  been  the  device  of  employers  for 
settling  labor  disputes.  Despite  its  apparently  three-sided 
organization,  it  became  in  operation  a  one-sided — or  at  most 
a  two-sided — mechanism  for  dealing  with  a  three-sided  prob- 
lem. When  the  third  group,  the  employes,  could  tolerate 

it     no    longer    they    de- 
vised    a    substitute    law 
which  was  proposed  joint- 
ly by  Senator  Howell  o) 
Nebraska   and   Congress- 
man    (now    Senator) 
Barkley   of   Kentucky   in 
1924.    The  railway  labor 
unions  had  tried,  as  well 
as    a   group   of    partisans 
could,  to  make  their  pro- 
posal   three-sided,    to    es- 
tablish a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the 
three  competing  forces  of 
owner,  worker  and  public 
interest.      They   had    discussed    their 
problem  with  reasonably  open-minded 
railroad  officers,  with  political  scien- 
tists,   with    public    officials    such    as 
Secretary    Hoover     and     Secretary 
Davis,  with  many  senators  and   rep- 
resentatives.   They    had    even    taken 
counsel  with  a  group  of  lawyers  and 
waited  patiently  during  months  of  re- 
search and  restatement  of  their  com- 
posite ideas. 

The    resulting,    carefully    worked 
out,  legislative  proposal  met  the  com- 


"Perhaps 

>•      this  wholesale 
crippling  of  minds 
and  bodies  helped 
turn    the    tide    to    'Pros' 
perity ' — Perhaps! ' ' 


versies,  there  gradually  developed  one  common  understand- 
ing among  representatives  of  employers,  employes  and  the 
public:  some  "method"  must  be  found  whereby  each  of  the 
three  groups  could  protect  and  promote  its  interests  in  the 
actual  operation  of  the  industry.  When  men  of  competitive 
interest  begin  looking  for  a  "method"  of  cooperation  the 
rule  of  dull-minded,  stubborn  fighters  is  passing.  Perhaps 
in  a  thousand  years  more  it  may  be  gone! 

Self-destructive  money  control,  labor  strikes  and  public 
regulation  had  taught  all  partisans  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry some  humility ;  had  induced  some  willingness  to  listen 
to  each  other;  had  caused  them  to  study,  to  reflect,  to 
counsel  even  with  "academic  theorists,"  to  experiment  with 
new  social  programs.  Oscar  Wilde  defined  the  Philistine 
as  one  "who  upholds  and  aids  the  heavy,  cumbrous,  blind, 


bined  opposition  of  all  the  railroad  managements,  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  organizations,  including  the  powerful  anti- 
labor-union  manufacturers,  and  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic official  leaders  in  Congress.  The  unions  fought  for 
a  fair  consideration  of  their  program  with  one  principal 
weapon — scientifically  organized  education,  supported  by  a 
voting  power  too  vigorous  to  be  ignored.  Undoubtedly  the 
political  strength  of  the  railroad  employes  earned  them  an 
attention  that  might  otherwise  have  been  denied,  and  in- 
sured them  some  congressional  votes  that  would  not  have 
come  from  a  mere  appeal  to  reason.  But  the  balance  of 
power  in  Senate  and  House,  between  the  natural  partisans 
of  employer  and  employe  interests,  came  from  men  who 
were  induced  to  study  and  became  convinced  that  the 
existing  law  was  a  failure  and  that  the  employes  were 
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proposing    a    substitute    which    was    worthy    of    a    trial. 

The  House  committee  refused  to  give  the  bill  a  hearing. 
A  majority  of  the  House  voted  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
committee.  The  Republican  leaders  started  a  filibuster. 
The  light  in  the  Capitol  dome  burned  late.  For  two  long 
days  the  parliamentary  battle  raged  on  the  floor;  and  after 
twenty-four  roll-calls  a  majority  still  supported  the  Barkley 
Bill.  Then  the  session  ended.  On  the  Senate  side,  after 
extended  hearings,  a  majority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  reported  out  the  Howell  Bill  with  a  few  amend- 
ments and  a  recommendation  that  it  should  pass.  (I  can 
still  see  the  shining  eyes  of  dear  "Old  Bob"  LaFollette  who 
came  from  his  sick-bed  to  fight  and  vote  for  that  favorable 
report!)  But  this  action  came  too  late  for  a  vote  upon  the 
floor. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  the  officers  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions had  tramped  the  marble  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  inter- 
viewing and  reporting  upon  the  attitude  of  every  Senator 
and  Representative,  leaving  pamphlets,  preparing  special 
memorandums,  furnishing  information,  debating  opposing 
arguments,  supplying  ammunition  to  friends.  And  all  over 
the  country  the  local  lodges  had  been  organizing  sentiment 
in  congressional  districts  to  refute  the  claim  that  the  workers 
were  asking  for  "special  legislation"  and  "ignoring  the  public 
interest."  Despite  a  suffocating  opposition,  the  organized 
railway  workers  had  demonstrated  that  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  must  go ;  that  Congress  would  find  some  new  method 
of  harmonizing  industrial  relations  on  the  railroads;  that 
the  new  law  would  be  written  either  with  the  aid  of  rail- 
road managements,  or  else  written  over  their  protests.  These 
were  some  of  the  facts  that  Colonel  Thom,  the  wise  legal 
adviser  of  the  railroad  presidents,  found  it  necessary,  as  a 
man  of  affairs,  to  recognize  when  he  met  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

So  it  happened  that  the  next  year  a  conference  committee 
of  railway  presidents  and  labor  leaders  was  organized ;  the 
Howell-Barkley  Bill  was  revised ;  the  wobbly  blessing  of 
the  Coolidge  administration  was  bestowed  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  employers  and  employes;  the  chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  (Senator  Watson  and  Representa- 
tive Parker)  introduced  the  revised  bill  on  January  7, 
1926;  it  was  passed  with  only  13  votes  against  it 
in  each  house,  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
May  2O,  1926.  Thus  began  a  new  and  vitally 
important  experiment  in  social  cooperation. 

No  social  scientist,  of  course,  ignores  the 
profound  issue  that  has  developed  between 
the  idealism  of  self-government  and  the 
actuality  of  big  business.  The  inevitable 
effect  of  massing  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  into  enterprises  of  national  and 
international  size  is  to  dwarf  the  individ- 
ual to  a  social  and  political  insignificance. 
The  "independent  citizen"  tends  to  dis- 
appear— even  in  the  professional  classes. 
Dependent  workers — wage-earners,  salaried 
men,  tenants,  "hired  men"  of  every  de- 
gree— tend  to  increase.  These  dependents 
become  more  vitally  interested  in  the  im- 
mediate programs,  policies  and  orders  of 
commercial  sovereigns  than  in  remote  polit- 
ical idealisms. 

The   copper    miner    was    not    likely    in 


1929  to  be  enthused  over  anti-trust  legislation  when  his 
wage  was  rising  ten  cents  a  day  with  every  cent  which  the 
mine-owners'  control  could  add  to  the  price  of  copper. 
The  railway  worker  found  it  safer  in  1920  to  get  an  in- 
creased wage  out  of  increased  transportation  rates,  in  order 
to  meet  an  increased  cost  of  living,  than  to  accept  a  lower 
wage  in  1921  in  the  vague  hope  that  lower  rates  might  bring 
a  lower  cost  of  living.  More  and  more  the  tendency  of 
concentrating  industry  is  to  make  the  individual  primarily 
the  subject  of  a  business  empire  and  secondarily  a  citizen  of 
the  republic.  The  increasing  size  and  power  of  these  com- 
mercial empires  hastens  the  day  when  either  the  idealism  of 
self-government  must  cease  to  control  political  government 
or  it  must  take  control  of  economic  government. 

The  national  sovereignty  can  be  no  more  than  a  com- 
posite of  its  sovereign  parts.  Feudal  barons  in  England 
maintained  a  feudal  kingdom  and  forced  a  charter  of  their 
liberties  from  their  king.  Thirteen  democratic  states  in 
America  established  a  federal  republic  of  limited  powers. 
Then,  as  political  state  sovereignty  declined  and  the  com- 
mercial rule  of  national  corporations  rose,  the  political  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation  became  more  and  more  representative 
of  national  commerce.  When  Calvin  Coolidge  said  that  the 
"business  of  America  is  business,"  many  people  actually 
applauded — as  though  the  announcement  of  our  spiritual 
degradation  were  a  cause  for  pride!  But  the  Harding- 
Coolidge  era  at  least  made  it  plain  that  unless  the  com- 
mercial empires  within  our  democracy  are  transformed  into 
industrial  democracies,  the  actuality  of  a  political  democ- 
racy will  disappear. 

Against  the  autocratic  control  of  industry  only  one  effect- 
ive opposition  has  been  developed  and  maintained — the  unions 
of  wage-earners  who  have  demanded  a  voice  in  the  regula- 
tion of  their  wages  and  working  conditions.  Primarily  these 
unions  have  sought,  not  to  participate  in,  and  to  assume 
responsibility  for,  the  control  of  industry,  but  merely  to 
recapture  a  larger  share  of  the  gains  produced.  But  the 
pressure  of  reality  has  forced  even  the  most  simple-minded 
leaders  to  extend  their  program.  To  assert  the  employer's 
responsibility  to  his  employes,  to  demand  adequate  pay  and 
decent  working  conditions,  was  a  simple  and 
appealing  cry  for  justice  when  thousands  of 
employers  were  competing  for  customers 
and  for  workers.  (Cont.  on  page  589) 

"The    independent    citizen    tends    to 
disappear" 
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Chronic  Runaway 
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).  Sweetie,  aren't  you  glad  I  went  so 
far  this  time,  so  you  could  get  a  nice  week- 
end  trip?  Boy,  won't  we  have  a  swell  ride 
home  in  the  new  car!" 

Thus  Zaida's  greeting  to  her  long-suffering 
^jj  La(jV)  arriving  to  retrieve  her  for  the 
last  time  from  a  strange  detention  home  two  states  away. 
Positively,  this  was  to  be  the  last  time.  Never  before  had 
Zaida  stolen  money  to  finance  her  travels.  Always  until 
then  she  had  vamped  her  way. 

Strange  detention  homes,  strange  cities,  strange  states 
were  Zaida's  meat.  More  and  more  freely  she  interlarded 
them  into  the  endless  succession  of  "free  homes,"  (long 
ago  outworn  —  people  had  to  be  heavily  subsidized  to  under- 
take her  now,  so  near  fourteen)  "boarding  homes,"  and 
just  plain  voluntary  visits-to-strange-ladies-who-have-no- 
childish-prattle-at-home.  She  knew  all  the  layouts  and  she 
loved  change.  Change  had  been  her  daily  fare  since  her 
toddling  (day)  nursery  years.  If  it  seemed  slow  in  coming 
she  just  stirred  herself  and  evaporated  long  enough  to  be 
sure  that  the  last  person  who  had  had  her  would  never 
want  to  see  her  again.  The  world  was  her  home. 

"My  father  vamoosed  before  I  was  born.  I  call  that  a 
dirty  deal,  don't  you?  Ma's  a  dub,  though.  You  wouldn't 
live  with  her,  either.  She's  so  cracked  on  that  angelic  Lucy 
of  hers.  Lucy's  just  beautiful-but-dumb,  but  Ma  don't  have 
the  sense  to  see  it.  She's  always  squealing  on  me.  You'd 
think  she  had  a  bum  for  a  sister  to  hear  her  talk." 

A  5  an  engaging  imp  in  a  constantly  shifting  scene  Zaida 
escaped  legal  attention  until  she  was  ten.  Then  in 
despair  her  hardworking  but  none  too  bright  mother  had 
asked  the  court  to  keep  track  of  her,  and  she  was  committed 
to  a  child-caring  agency  for  salvage  through  skilled  foster- 
home  placement.  In  detention,  Zaida  was  the  life  of  the 
party,  and  departed  leaving  desolation  and  bearing  gifts. 
In  fact,  "departed  bearing  gifts"  came  to  be  a  necessary 
coda  in  the  rhythm  of  future  placements  and  removals. 
Exit  star  from  stage  with  flowers.  Likewise,  in  the  play- 
room of  the  agency  she  was  adorable.  She  captivated  exec- 
utives, psychologists  and  visitors  alike.  So  natural,  so  original, 
so  affectionate,  so  generous!  They  were  all  going  to  do  such 
a  brilliant  piece  of  work  on  her.  Simultaneously,  Zaida 
sized  them  up  and  just  as  enthusiastically  began  to  do  her 
brilliant  piece  of  work  on  them. 

There  withstood  her,  however,  just  one  wise,  seasoned 
and  rather  grim  psychologist  who  called  a  spade  a  spado 
and  did  not  quite  so  cheerfully  predict.  She  made  mental 
reservations  about  that  dull-normal  mental  rating  and  frankly- 
said  it  might  take  more  years  than  there  were  left  to  undo 
and  refashion  in  time  to  prevent  disaster.  It  took  that  kind 


"She    had 
charm. . .  . 
She  was  so 
sure    her 
entertain  - 
ing  ways 
would 
stay   the 
hand   of 
calamity 
in    any' 
pinch.  She 
really  had  a 
flitting  sf>ar\ 
of    something 
they    wanted 
to   give   a   chance; 

twice  as  long  to  unlearn  old  behavior  patterns  and  learn 
new  ones,  she  knew.  Then  you  must  count  in  the  tir 
it  would  take  to  make  Zaida  want  to  change.  For  ten  year 
running  away  had  won  every  point  for  her.  Why  should 
she  allow  herself  to  be  so  easily  disarmed  of  her  most  usefu 
weapon  and  renounce  the  trophies  it  brought  in?  She  woulc 
need  a  very  potent  substitute. 

Why  indeed  ?  No  signs  of  disarmament  appeared.  Zaida. 
ran  away.  Somebody  ran  after  her.  City  placements  were 
endless  and  hopeless.  Zaida  took  little  outings  that  stood 
her  foster  mother's  hair  on  end  one  day  and  singed  it  with 
mortification  the  next.  She  also  brought  home  an  astonishing 
assortment  of  newly-found  friends, — human,  canine,  feline, 
that  took  quantities  of  tact  to  evict.  After  a  hard  day  and 
a  big  scene  Zaida  would  become  charming  and  penitent 
and  atone  by  cleaning  house  like  a  four-dollar  slavey — a 
service  few  foster  mothers  could  resist.  She  would  then  be 
so  domesticated  and  helpful  for  a  week  or  two  and  her  foster 
mother  would  turn  in  such  hopeful  reports  of  reform  that 
the  agency  would  chant  with  satisfaction,  "Little  by  little 
the  twig  is  bent." 

Inevitably,  each  home  grew  tedious  to  our  little  star  and 
she  sought  a  new  stage.  One  day  she  roller-skated  down- 
town for  several  miles  to  the  heart  of  the  city  and  there 
went  window-shopping.  Kind  ladies  bought  the  poor  mother- 
less little  girl  several  things  her  heart  craved,  and  one  even 
took  her  home  to  lunch,  prepared  to  undertake  permanent 
mothering  of  this  sparkling  little  slip  of  a  thing.  After 
relating  a  fascinating,  pathetic  and  entirely  fictitious  life 
history  to  the  kind  lady,  Zaida  became  bored.  Within  an 
hour  or  two  she  had  simply  walked  out  and — moved  on. 

Sustained  by  the  nice  food,  she  sought  a  little  entertain- 
ment and  obtained  a  ticket  for  a  movie  by  simply  looking 
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itful    in    the   foyer,   and    afterwards   found   she  had    the 
ening  on  her  hands.    She  was  an  assiduous  follower  of  the 
.vertisements  and  a  radio  fan,  so  with  all  assurance  she. 
iked   up   the   broadcasting  station   giving  junior  concerts 
lid  offered  her  services,  which  were  accepted.    Zaida  then 
alized  one  of  her  heart's  desires.    She  sang  over  the  radio 
id  had  millions  for  her  public.    By  that  time  her  pathetic 
:e  history  had  been  embroidered  to  the  point  of  becoming 
i,  and  just  about  midnight  the  hand  of  authority  removed 
|:r   from   an   entrancing  tete-a-tete   with    a   delighted   city 
Importer  who  was  eagerly  absorbing  all  the  copy  she  could 
ind  him.   Zaida,  in  retrospect,  long  afterwards  said,  "That 
as  one  of  the  svvellest  days  I  ever  had." 
Two  years  of  this   sort  of  thing  with   Zaida.   trumping 
most   every   trick.     "Security"   was   that   year's   password 
social  work,  but  nobody  discovered  and  announced  that 
lie  shelter  of  a  loving  home  was  not  the  sort  of  security 
aida  was  striking  out  for.    Her  kind  was  the  security  of 
iulation  from  an  admiring  public.    City-bred — gutter-bred, 
le  could  take  care  of  herself  in  all  the  usual  extremities 
'ith  one  hand  tied  behind  her.    Better  still,  sensuality  did 
ot   attract   her   in    itself.     Her   interests   were   all   turned 
|utward — and  then  scrambled.    Original,  vivacious,  a  born 
'Dmedian,  no  one  ever  connected  her  up  with  the  stage  by 
jford   or   hope   or   even   a   settlement    dramatic   class.     She 
'ever  was  in  one  neighborhood  long  enough  to  shake  down 
!ito  any  of  the  community  activities.    One  could  hardly  see 
he  real  Zaida  for  the  hectic  buzz  she  kept  going  about  her. 
)nce  it  occurred  to  one  of  her  many  visitors  that  a  super- 
lormal    I.  Q.    might   not   be   necessary   to   be   a   vaudeville 
access  when  one  could  entertain  all  sorts  of  people  as  easily 
s  Zaida  did  by  just  being  herself.    But  that  was  as  far  as 
t  got,  for  Zaida.  sidetracked  the  first  overture  by  perversely 
eveloping  a  sudden  ambition  for  college. 

This  was  the  one  secret  she  wasn't  letting  Them  lay  hands 
jn.  She  was  going  to  be  an  actress  when  she  grew  up,  and 
f  she  ever  let  on  a  word  about  it  wouldn't  They  throw 


'How  about  some  music  to  cheer  us  up?  /  got  a  new  gazoo  with  the  last  carfare 
you  gave  me.  .  .  What  would  you  like  me  to  play?" 


sand  in  the  works  first  thing?  Privately,  she  haunted  theatre 
entrances  and  chummed  with  the  doormen,  gathering  facts 
and  fables  about  child  performers  and  their  fabulous  pay. 
Not  until  she  was  given  up  as  a  bad  job  did  anyone  find 
out  from  her  that  her  earliest  memories  were  those  of  a 
theatrical  boarding  house  in  the  tenderloin  where  chorus 
girls  had  taught  her  to  dance  and  sing  long  before  she  was 
old  enough  for  school.  In  desperation  her  mother  had  left 
her  there  for  over  a  year  of  daytimes  while  she  worked  in 
a  factory.  The  day  nursery  itself  had  failed  to  keep  track 
of  the  ubiquitous  little  tot.  Here  Zaida  had  thriven  and 
been  contented — and  had  had  her  audience. 

SO,  after  deliberations,  to  the  country  Zaida  went — to 
a  farm.  She  loved  the  animals,  owned  pets  and  starred 
among  her  farmer  playmates.  She  kept  a  secret  diary  by 
getting  excused  with  headaches  to  lie  down  on  the  back  seat 
of  the  one-room  school  where  she  would  roll  herself  up  in 
the  flag  (frugally  never  flown  in  the  rain)  and  manage  to 
write  diary  and  "poems"  under  its  fold.  She  composed 
catchy  little  jingles  and  held  her  rural  audiences  by  singing 
them.  She  became  her  foster-father's  pet  and  made  his  wife 
jealous  and  harsh  with  her.  She  was  comparatively  settled 
(for  her)  and  had  a  high  old  time — until  she  got  bored  with 
the  dishwashing  and  ran  away. 

One  has  observant  neighbors  in  the  country  and  with  the 
party  line  not  much  is  missed.  So  each  time  she  tried  it 
Zaida  was  reported  and  caught  before  she  had  got  a  mile. 
After  only  three  changes  of  farm  homes,  she  landed  in  one 
where  she  actually  stayed,  with  ups  and  downs,  a  whole 
year.  Here  she  lost  some  of  her  hard  city  glitter,  her 
Hungarian  blood  began  to  show  in  a  softer  sort  of  gypsyish- 
ness,  and  she  became  more  lovable  and  bewitching.  Sighs 
of  peace  in  the  agency.  The  tires  and  shoe  leather  and  toll 
calls  and  nervous  exhaustion  she  had  been  costing  them! 
But  ...  she  was  "dumb  in  school"  and  "wouldn't  listen 
good"  at  home.  Poor  Zaida  was  coached  beyond  her  limit 
every  night  by  her  conscientious  boarding 
mother  until  she  finally  cracked,  and 
then  proceeded  in  her  own  way  to  "bust 
up  the  home." 

Back  in  the  city  again.  Same  old 
routine,  only  with  the  tempo  increased. 
A  touch  of  calculating  viciousness  now 
and  then  appeared  expressing1  Zaida's 
contempt.  To  their  weary  recipients  her 
flattering  poems  and  affectionate  greet- 
ings began  to  ring  a  little  false.  Un- 
erringly she  discovered  weak  spots  in 
armor.  In  no  time  at  all  she  found  out 
that  under  a  new  regime  with  higher 
standards  many  of  her  earlier  boarding 
mothers  had  been  dropped.  So  from  the 
new  ones  to  the  old  ones  she  now  ran 
away,  and  with  well-acted  innocence  de- 
manded to  know  why  if  they  were  good 
enough  for  her  before  they  weren't  good 
enough  now.  She  went  through  quite  a 
repertoire  of  these,  and  each  time  was 
of  necessity  placed  with  more  and  more 
sophisticated  girls.  She  found  that  the 
mere  breathing  of  the  word  "boy-friend" 
could  throw  her  guardians  into  a  cold 
sweat.  The  combination  of  bov-friends 
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and  Zaida-as-is  was 
almost  too  much 
to  contemplate.  To 
Zaida's  joy  this 
proved  to  be  the  best 
tail-twister  she  had 
ever  happened  on 
and  she  twisted  for 
all  she  was  worth. 
Yet  ...  she  had 
charm.  She  contriv- 
ed to  disarm  worker 
after  worker  who 
had  to  deal  with 
her.  She  made  so 
sure  her  entertaining 
ways  would  stay  the 
hand  of  calamity  in 
any  pinch.  She  really 
had  a  flitting  spark 
of  something  they 
wanted  to  give  a 
chance.  But  how, 
but  how? 

One  day,  after  be- 
ing rounded  up  and 
hustled  off  without 
ceremony,  Zaida's 
emotions  played  tag 
with  her  and  panic 
showed  its  hysterical 
face.  Characteristic- 
ally she  commented. 
"Say,  did  you  ever 
feel  you  wanted  aw- 
ful to  cry  and  then 
couldn't?"  she  in- 
quired of  the  exas- 
perated soul  who  was 
trundling  her  along. 
The  exasperated  soul 
said  she  had,  and  a  lot  more,  too.  Zaida  melted. 

"How  about  some  music  to  cheer  us  up?"  she  suggested. 
"I  got  a  new  gazoo  with  the  last  carfare  you  gave  me. 
Here's  your  change;  it  didn't  take  it  all.  What  would  you 
like  me  to  play?" 

"Play  Old  Folks  at  Home,  and  while  you're  at  it,  better 
figure  out  how  you're  going  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  it 
back.  You've  mortgaged  your  spending  money  for  weeks 
ahead  as  it  is." 

So  Zaida  obliged  on  the  new  gazoo.  She  looked  pained 
at  such  smallness  over  a  little  of  the  Aid's  petty  cash,  and 
respectfully  asked  the  choice  each  time  she  changed  the  tune. 
Finally  she  said,  "Let's  lay  off  the  holy  stuff  and  have  some 
jazz.  Ever  hear  Red  Hot  Lips  You  Burn  Me  Through  ? 
It  goes  like  this  .  .  ."  and  she  tootled  some  more. 

Presently,  "This  thing's  going  to  spoil  my  voice.  I'll  sing 
to  you  instead.  Roll  Em,  Girls,  Roll  Em,  goes  well  with 
the  car,  doesn't  it?"  .  .  .  (Looking  through  the  window) 
"Gee,  did  you  see  that  traffic  cop  wink  at  me?  ...  Why, 
there's  that  old  peanut  man  standing  right  on  the  same 
corner  he  used  to  when  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade !  I  thought 
he'd  be  dead  and  buried  long  ago."  .  .  .  (On  and  on) 
"Down  at  Miss  Hawser's  there  was  a  Dorothy  that  was  an 


"Promise  you'll  never  smol{e  another. 
They  stunt  the  growth.  Honest,  they  do" 


underground  (underworld)  girl  from  right  in  this  bloc|t 
Did  you  know  there  were  underground  girls  that  live  U 
together  in  houses  all  around  here  and  they  have  snags 
jewels  and  oh  boy,  the  clothes!  You  can  be  an  undergrourfc 
girl  as  little  as  me  if  you  want  to,  but  you  have  to  be  toufl 
all  the  time.  You'd  never  believe  what-all  that  Dorotljt 
has  been  through.  She  was  my  best  chum  while  I  was  thek 
because  she  believed  in  boy-friends  and  so  did  I  but  Mil 
Hawser  was  death  on  'em.  Old  maid!  We  didn't  hn 
anybody  we  really  cared  about  but  we  got  her  goat  somethitl 
grand.  We  used  to  write  letters  to  each  other  and  make  o<| 
they  were  from  boys  and  she'd  spy  and  snoop  and  throw  fill 
She  says  she's  going  to  get  Dorothy  onto  the  State  Farl 
before  she's  finished  with  her.  I  don't  think  much  of  the! 
Farm  girls,  myself,  but  I  stuck  with  Dorothy  and  told  Mil 
Hawser  it  was  a  lot  better'n  her  old  place.  That's  wh< 
she  telephoned  you,  just  before  me  and  Dorothy  ran  awal 
Nobody  gave  us  a  chance  to  say  how  it  really  was.  .  .  I 
What  you  stopping  for?" 

"I  forgot  to  telephone  Mrs.  Kelsey  you  were  cominl 
She'll  be  charmed  to  hear  you're  on  the  way." 

"Like  fun  she  will.  Got  any  more  applesauce?  Say,  (I 
you  know  she's  the  bird  that  gives  us  kids  coffee,  and  I  sal 
I'd  tell  the  Aid  on  her  for  breaking  the  rules  if  I  ever  gJ 
stuck  there  again?  Breakfast  and  supper  every  day.  Arl 
she  boils  it,  too!  And  her  old  man  has  awful  bad  habitj 
He  sneezes  germs  right  out  into  the  air  without  putting  il 
his  handkerchief  and  germs  give  diseases.  He  could  mal 
all  us  kids  sick!" 

On    her    chauffeur's    emergence    from    the    booth    Zaic 
stopped  her  tootling  long  enough  to  remark, 

"Say,  little  Rosy-Cheeks,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  sittir 
in  the  car,  you'd  have  been  pinched  for  parking  here, 
kidded  the  cop  and  got  him  to  call  off  his  ticket  and  he  sai 
to  tell  you  that  if  he  wasn't  the  kind  of  guy  he  was  it'd  1 
thirteen-fifty  for  you  in  the  traffic  court,  Sister.  How  aboi 
calling  it  square  over  the  gazoo  ?" 

Mrs.  Kelsey  did  not  retain  her  long.  About  this  tin 
(half-past  thirteen)  Zaida  took  to  running  aw.y  to  hf 
mother  and  being  mother's  bustling  young  daughter  aroun 
the  house.  Lucy  was  getting  married,  thanks  be,  so  Zaic 
began  tempestuously  to  mother  her  mother  and  plan  the 
future  together  and  run  their  affairs.  Impulsively  si 
answered  advertisements  and  inspected  cheap  houses  for  ren 
She  had  interviews  with  real  estate  men  and  acted  the  pa: 
of  responsible  young  matron  so  well  that  they  sent  her  type 
follow-up  letters  "in  re.  that  lease."  If  mother  had  been 
little  more  adequate,  if  the  school  attendance  officer  had  bee 
a  little  less  efficient  or  the  compulsory  attendance  laws 
little  more  elastic,  it  might  possibly  have  worked  out.  Bi 
stuck  in  the  fifth  grade  Zaida  was,  and  her  fourteent 
birthday  did  not  change  her  census  status  as  it  did  that  c 
most  of  her  little  friends  into  a  "gainfully-employed  female 
unless  she  had  passed  sixth. 

THEN — deadlock — vicious  circle — anything  you  like  t 
call  it.  Zaida's  mother  could  not  afford  to  keep  he 
free.  The  agency  could  not  legally  pay  her  mother  boarc 
Zaida  was  not  trained  for  anything  nor  allowed  to  take 
job,  and  all  the  boarding  homes  in  the  card  file  had  ha 
her  and  said  "never  again !"  Nothing  left  to  do  but  retur 
her  to  Juvenile  Court  as  incorrigible  and  a  chronic  runawa) 
With  them  there  was  no  halfway  house  for  subnormals  an 
problem  girls  who  had  committed  no  sex  or  other  disorderl 
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ti-social  offenses.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  are  only 
d  and  bad,  black  and  white, — no  semi-waywards,  no 

mi-virgins,  no  greys.  To  the  lawmakers  the  change  from 
to  bad,  from  white  to  black,  is  a  very  sudden  thing. 

icy  recognize  no  gradual  transition,  no  about-to-be  stage, 
lo  authorized  point  of  salvage  before  the  change  is  com- 
letely  made.  The  State  Farm  was  already  overcrowded 
nd  there  was  no  choice  but  to  turn  Zaida  into  the  street 
ntil  she  fully  qualified  in  badness.  When  she  could  bear 
recognizable  label  she  would  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

7  AID  A  sensed  this  crisis  in  the  air  and  began  a  little  uneasy 
_,  lobbying  among  her  friends.  She  yearned  for  approval. 
he  hunted  up  former  visitors  who  had  left  the  agency  and 
id  them  some  very  engaging  if  unexpected  calls.  All  through 
agency  years  there  had  been  a  big-and-little-sister  re- 
.tionship  between  Zaida  and  the  lively  young  social  workers 
igned  to  her,  alas,  often  too  transiently.  Their  camaraderie 
id  genuine  affection  and  understanding  for  all  we  know 
ay  have  been  the  very  thing  that  had  kept  her  ideals  and 
iterests  as  "up"  as  they  were.  She  had  shared  as  welcome 
est  many  a  little  party  and  talkfest  in  cozy  bachelor-girl 
rtments,  had  visited  their  own  family  groups  on  farm  and 
camp,  had  been  an  enthusiastic  helper  in  their  house- 
iping  emergencies.  They  had  exchanged  home-made  and 
:oming-home-from-away  presents  for  nearly  four  years. 
(Zaida  loved  to  give  presents  and  deftly  turned  them  out 
)f  scraps  on  all  occasions.)  There  had  been  little  aesthetic 
aunts  together  about  the  city's  beauty  spots, — visits  to  sketch 
:lubs  and  churches,  and  of  course  movies,  swims,  park  picnics 
d  rides.  Zaida  copied  what  appealed  to  her  of  their  clothes 
nd  tastes  and  ways.  She  commented  freely  and  frankly, 
d  received  frankness  in  return. 

The  older  workers  warned,  "Familiarity  breeds  contempt, 
hat  that  child  needs  is  one  good  whaling."  The  younger 
•orkers  thought  they  had  struck  the  middle  ground,  and 
:ept  on,  albeit  with  misgivings  at  times.  They  sincerely 
(believed  that  the  sum  total  of  human  affection  that  was 
exchanged  between  the  child  and  those  who  had  to  deal 
with  her  must  have  counted  for  something,  somehow.  It 
could  not  be  lost!  There  had  been  many  serious  talks  at 
what  seemed  the  right  moment,  both  with  and  without  tears. 
These  would  bear  fruit  for  a  time,  and  then — irresponsibility 
again.  Yet  Zaida  shyly  withheld  her  deepest  wish,  or 
camouflaged  it  capriciously. 

Consequently,  it  was  all  in  the  pattern  for  a  weary  social 
worker  to  come  home  one  night,  climb  the  stairs,  fall  over 
some  roller  skates  and  find  the  apartment  open  with  the 
light  on.  The  tea  table  all  set  next  caught  her  eye.  Then 
a  dog-biscuit  on  the  floor,  followed  by  a  prancing  fluffy 
white  dog  trying  to  convey  that  he  had  just  had  a  nice  bath 
in  her  tub.  Then  with  a  "Boo!"  Zaida  jumped  out  and 
all  but  strangled  her  unwitting  hostess. 

"I  just  told  Hester  I'd  come  to  clean,  and  she  let  me  in. 
Don't  you  think  I  did  a  slick  job  ?  Say,  you  oughta  be  more 
careful  with  your  things.  There's  a  hole  burned  in  your 
Constantinople  cover,  and  I'd  like  to  know  whose  cigarette 
ashes  I  emptied  out?  Promise  me  you'll  never  smoke  another 
one.  They  stunt  the  growth.  Honest,  they  do.  It  says  so 
in  Hygiene.  What  do  you  think  of  my  dog?  Some  people 
in  Whiskey  Alley  had  him  and  didn't  half  feed  him,  so  I 
took  him  home  with  me.  When  the  woman  asked  what's 
the  idea  I  asked  her  if  she  ever  thought  of  giving  it  anything 
to  eat.  She  said  she'd  report  me  to  the  cop  and  I  told  her 


I'd  report  her  to 
the  Cruelty.  Then 
she  said  she'd  have 
me  arrested  for 
stealing  her  prop- 
erty and  I  said, 
'A  dog  without  a 
license,  darling, 
is  nobody's  prop- 
erty!' Not  a 
peep  out  of  her 
since.  Mother  got 
this  little  bag 
with  a  window  at 
a  place  she  work- 
ed, once,  and  I 
have  the  dickens 
of  a  time  travel- 
ing on  the  trol- 
leys with  it.  It's 
quicker  to  skate 
and  let  him  run, 
but  I'd  never 
have  got  him  past 
Hester  without 
it." 

This  was  some- 
thing new — steal- 
ing. How  long 
since  she  had 
weakened  like 
that?  Those  ex- 
pensive gloves 
Zaida  had  offered 
to  carry  and  had 
lost  within  two 
blocks — how  long 
ago  was  that  ?  her 
friend  wondered. 
Phrases  like  "de- 
terioration of  moral  fibre"  haunted  her.  The  shock  drove 
all  the  corrective  things  to  say  into  silence,  covered  by  Zaida's 
defensive  chatter.  Over  it  all  thrummed  the  tormenting 
question,  "Is  this  something  that  had  to  be — bred  in  the 
bone — or  could  it  have  been  forestalled  ?" 

"Well,  dearie,  what  shall  we  eat?  ...  Not  sausage  or 
scrapple.  Gosh,  on  the  farm  we  had  it  ten  times  a  week. 
How  about  some  fried  oysters  ?  Mike  has  six  for  a  quarter. 
If  I  had  found  your  grill  I'd  had  the  eats  all  ready." 

Something  was  impending.  Impending  soon.  Zaida  armor- 
plated  herself  against  that  word  "steal"  which  she  saw  haunt- 
ing her  friend's  eyes.  .  .  .  Bearing  not  gifts  but  wages,  Zaida 
packed  her  dog  and  went  home.  Nothing  funnier  rould  have 
been  imagined  than  that  last  scene.  The  child  could  easily  have 
earned  her  living  on  a  Keith  circuit  by  merely  packing  and 
unpacking  that  dog  across  the  stage.  Too  late,  too  late! 
Not  so  very  long  afterward,  Zaida's  friend  heard  of  the 
finish.  Zaida  took  her  mother's  rent  money  and  went  on 
a  visit  to  the  capital.  She  enjoyed  new  sights  and  acquain- 
tances for  a  few  days  until  funds  ran  low.  Then  she  went 
to  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  demanded  a  free  room ;  and  the  mystery 
of  her  disappearance  unravelled  itself  at  the  home-state  end. 
Zaida  had  at  last  qualified  for  the  State  Farm.  We  often 
wonder  who  saw  the  most  stars  at  the  impact  she  or  they? 


"She  brought  home  an  astonishing  assort' 
ment  of  friends — human,  canine,  feline" 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


Of  One's  European  Ancestry 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


(PEAKING  of  Origins,  national  and  other- 
wise— I  have  just  been  visiting  the  home  of 
my  ancestors.  Anyway,  I  intend  to  regard 
it  as  such ;  as  the  man  said  who  had  been 
sitting  up  with  a  sick  friend:  "That's  my 
story,  and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  it."  A  tiny 
French  village  by  the  name  of  GAVET,  in  the  Gorge  de 
Livet,  20  miles  out  of  Grenoble  Southeast  on  the  way  to 
Briancon,  in  the  Department  of  Hautes-Alpes.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  that  deep, 
deep  cleft  between  mountain-sides  that  are  all  but  sky-edged 
cliffs,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-massif  Taillifer,  which 
sticks  into  the  eye  of  the  sun  even  at  noon. 

They  are  ruining  that  beauty-spot  now,  with  a  long  string 
of  factories,  for  the  roaring  Romanche  carries  wonderful 
water-power,  as  its  blue-gray  glacial  water  plunges  down 
through  the  gorge.  Right  through  the  main  (and  only) 
street  of  my  village  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  runs  to  the 
peril  of  children,  dogs  and  chickens.  Also  great  charabancs 
roar  through,  filled  with  tourists  who  little  realize  the 
significance  of  this  hamlet — to  me.  I  did  not  realize  it 
myself,  two  weeks  ago. 

There  are  paper-pulp  mills  farther  up  the  gorge  (which 
is  known  also  as  Gorge  de  Gavet),  and  these,  the  chemical 
works  that  make  calcium  carbide  and  exude  into  the  stream, 
and  the  hydro-electric  stations  which  divert  the  water,  have 
spoiled  what  used  to  be  wonderful  trout-fishing.  M.  Muzet, 
the  village  baker,  nearly  knocked  over  the  bottle  of  native 
vin-rouge  on  his  kitchen-table  as  he  spread  out  his  hands 
to  tell  me  to  what  length  those  trout  of  his  boyhood  used  to 
grow.  Never  any  more.  .  .  "Jamais,  M'sieu',  jamais!" 

THE  dance,  "Gavotte,"  is  said  to  have  originated  down 
in  that  part  of  France,  among  the  Gavots,  inhabitants 
of  the  Pays  de  Gap.  .(The  city  of  Gap  itself  is  not  very 
far  to  the  south.)  Long  ago,  discontented  with  the  meager- 
ness  of  the  family  legends,  I  myself  invented,  as  I  supposed 
out  my  fertile,  inner  consciousness,  the  tale  that  our  name 
came  from  the  same  place  as  that  dance.  But  those  chaps 
who  brought  the  name  and  the  lineage  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey — or  was  it  Guernsey? — to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  back 
somewhere  in  the  i6oo's,  were  called  Gavet.  They  were 
said  to  be  of  Huguenot  stock,  originating  somewhere  in  the 
south  of  France.  All  sorts  of  legends  had  currency.  There 
was  one,  for  instance,  that  traced  the  name  to  Capet,  which 
pleased  such  as  think  it  well  to  have  a  "royal  house"  some- 
where back  in  the  roots  of  the  family  tree — Capet  being 
the  name  of  the  third  Frankish  dynasty.  Such  gossip  as  I 
have  heard  about  royal  goings-on  in  those  days  and  since, 
and  about  the  consequent  ingredients  of  royal  blood,  has  left 
me  personally  somewhat  cold  to  that  tradition.  Mot — I'd 
prefer  the  cleaner  kind,  out  of  the  simple  life  in  the  gorge 
at  the  foot  of  Taillifer.  But  I  have  to  take  my  "blood" 
as  I  find  it. 


And  suddenly,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  comes  to  me  the  fac 
that  this  name  of  mine,  in  forms  whose  variants  were  natura 
in  those  days  when  spelling  was  of  less  account,  is  actuall; 
to  be  found  all  over  this  mountain  country — in  the  old  cit; 
records  of  Geneva  for  instance  as  far  back  as  1530.  In  tfo 
City  Directory  of  Grenoble  yesterday  I  found  something  lib 
19  persons  thus  distinguished.  And  I  found  this  tiny  villagi 
of  Gavet,  at  the  junction  of  the  Romanche  and  a  smashini 
cataract  that  plunges  down  from  the  snow  on  the  top  o: 
the  world. 

In  1191  an  avalanche  filled  the  gorge,  and  dammed  thi 
Romanche  to  a  height  of  35  feet,  creating  a  big  lake  in  ! 
wider  valley  some  miles  above  my  village.  It  lasted  somi 
30  years,  till  in  1219  the  barrier  burst  and  the  immensi 
body  of  water  roared  down  the  gorge  sweeping  away  tht 
villages  and  inundating  the  plain  of  Grenoble.  Any  Gave 
who  was  there  then  was  out  of  luck.  But  inhabitants  o: 
that  valley  were  in  the  habit  of  traveling  far  abroad,  tc 
sell  the  local  laces,  and  metal  articles  from  the  mines  which 
have  been  there  from  earliest  times.  When  they  heard  o: 
the  antics  of  the  Romanche  very  likely  they  decided  tc 
remain  away,  while  the  remaining  away  was  good. 

So  you  will  understand  why  I  cannot  particularize  aboul 
my  "family"  much  back  of  1219.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned; 
that  was  the  Year  of  the  Deluge! 

A-.L  of  which  is  very  well,  and  entrancing  to  the  mind 
which  regards  Father,  and  Father's  Name,  as  all  then 
is  to  the  family  genealogy.  Unfortunately  for  that  poin 
of  view,  there  are  also  mothers.  If  you  assume  that  every 
person  has  at  least  two  parents  (if  there  were  more,  it 
would  make  the  mathematics  only  the  more  bewildering) 
and  that  an  average  generation  is  25  years,  a  very  simple 
and  easy  calculation  with  a  lead-pencil  will  demonstrate 
that  in  that  momentous  year  of  1219  I  must  account,  not 
for  one  ancestor  named  Gavet,  but  for  a  total  of  something 
like  300,000,000  of  them, — and  all  in  Europe.  But  all 
Europe  did  not  then  have  as  many  people  as  that  all-told, 
and  there  has  not  been  since  any  great  influx  of  immigration 
from  anywhere  else. 

So,  while  I  am  exciting  myself  about  one  name,  in  a  place 
so  small  that  you  must  look  for  it  on  a  large-scale  map,  I 
should  be  just  as  responsive  to  millions  of  other  names  that  I 
never  heard.  Practically  every  person  that  I  pass  in  any  street 
shares  more  or  less  considerably  in  common  ancestry  with  me. 

My  father's  father  was,  if  you  insist,  of  French  stocbi 
(whatever  you  may  mean  by  that — he  wasn't  anything  of 
the  kind;  only  his  name  was  French);  but  my  father's 
mother's  name  came,  I  believe,  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
My  mother's  father's  name  came  from  England;  but  her 
mother's  father's  name  was  Dutch.  And  so  on  indefinitely. 
Call  the  river  Mississippi,  if  you  like  from  Itasca  to  the  sea; 
the  fact  will  remain  that  very  little  of  Itasca's  contribution 
reaches  the  Gulf. 
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As   recently  as   1700  you  must  account   for  more   than 
ancestors;  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
e   total   approximates   5,000.     Back   of   that   the   figures 
iuble   at   an   appalling  rate.    Be  not   skeptical  when   one 
aims  descent   say  from  Charlemagne,   Alfred   the  Great, 
Charles  the  Fat.    The  fact  is  that  neither  he  nor  you 
uld  by  any  means  escape  descent  from  all  three.    On  no 
[aeory  can  you  let  off  any  of  them,  or  any  other  Ninth 
ntury  European,  unless  he  lived  and  died  without  issue, 
^gitimate  or   illegitimate   as   the   case   might  be.     In   Soo, 
•hen  Charlemagne  lived,  your  ancestry  spreads  out  to  more 
an   thirty-five  thousand  billions  of  units,  and  you've  got 
have  every  man,  woman  and  child,  goat-herd  or  potentate 
not  once  but  thousands  of  times.    Awhile  ago  a  woman 
ured  me  that  her  lineage  showed  "not  a  drop  of  Latin 
lood."     I    do    not    know    what    "Latin    blood"    may    be ; 
ut  I  do  know  that 
nless   she   were   of 
escent     Oriental, 
'olynesian,   African 
r    maybe    Red    In- 
ian,  she  must  have 
yond  rescue  blood 
from   every    human 
roup  that  has  lived 
(west    of    the    Car- 
pathians between  the 
Mediterranean  and 
the  Arctic  Circle — 
including  Moors  and 
Levantine    Jews. 
Back    of    the    I5th 
century,     the     total 
ancestry  of  any  indi- 
vidual   of    any   race 
passes    swiftly    into 
the  millions  and  bil- 
lions.    This    is    the 
way  the  digits  mul- 
tiply as  you  go  back 
by  25-year-genera- 
tion  jumps,  through 

the  nth  and  I2th  centuries — simply  multiplying  by  2 — two 
parents  apiece,  and  in  no  time  we  are  juggling  billions'. 

Total 

536,870,912 
1,073,741,824 
2,147,483,648 
4,294,967,296 
8,589,934,592 
17,179,869,184 
34,359,738,368 
68,719,476,736 
137,438,953,472 
Make  the  period  of  a  generation  longer,  if  you  will ;  it 
makes  very  little  difference — the   figures   mount  at  an   in- 
credible rate.     To  claim   honorific  distinction   for  yourself 
because  some  conspicuous  personage  can  be  found  in  a  long 
thin  line  traced  back  along  a  family  name-history  through 
the  inconceivably  intricate  biological  network  of  the  remote 
past,  is  too  silly  for  patient  contemplation  by  anybody  who 
owns  a  lead-pencil  and  can  multiply  by  two. 


Generation 
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30 
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31 

"75 

32 

1150 

33 
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34 
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35 
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36 
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38 
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ETURN  with  me  a  moment  to  that  little  town-  in  the 
gorge.    The  pre-war,  adult  natives  speak  French  and 


are  of  French  nationality.  But  Gavet  is  a  way-mark  on  an 
old  high-road  from  Italy,  which  lies  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  east.  Over  Mont  Cenis  and  down  through 
this  way  the  armies  of  Julius  Caesar  and  other  Romans 
swept  into  the  plain  of  Grenoble.  Travelers  of  every  race 
have  passed  that  way  from  the  remotest  human  past.  They 
are  passing  that  way  now.  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  M. 
Julius  Genevois  (notice  that  name:  "one  from  Geneva"), 
the  savant  of  the  town,  who  knows  French,  Italian,  German, 
Latin  and  Greek  and  displayed  them  all,  pulling  out  books 
to  authenticate  what  he  was  telling  of  this  place  that  was 
once  one  of  the  watch-towers  of  the  valley.  It  must  have  been 
— -I  clambered  up  the  donkey-trail  to  a  shelf  above  the 
village,  and  could  see  from  one  end  of  the  little  valley  to 
the  other.  Just  below  is  Vizille;  it  used  to  be  the  Roman 
Vigilia,  a  watching-post,  safeguarding  the  marching  legions. 

This  village  sav- 
ant is  a  real  one,  a 
scholar.  He  -sat  in 
the  big  room  of  his 
house,  in  the  cloth- 
ing that  he  wears  at 
his  work  in  the  mill — 
we  caught  him  with- 
out warning  —  they 
say  that  he  heads 
there  the  table  of 
the  factory  officials; 
that  at  their  meals 
they  "get  much  more 
than  mere  food": 
so  the  baker  put  it. 
Today,  post-war, 
in  those  factories 
along  the  Romanche 
are  folk  of  many 
races  left  over  from 
the  great  French 
armies.  I  saw  some 
of  them  —  Italians, 
Poles,  even  Alger- 
ians wearing  the  fez. 

All  making  a  new  admixture  in  the  Gorge  de  Gavet.  But 
that  has  been  going  on  as  long  as  there  have  been  people  on 
that  highway  over  the  Alps  to  Italy.  Back  into  the  dimmest 
past,  they  have  been  trudging  through,  sometimes  stopping 
to  add  right  there  their  contribution  to  the  human  stream. 
Herein,  then,  lies  the  screaming  absurdity  of  all  this  talk 
about  "family  lineage" — as  if  it  were  possible  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Of  all  this  talk  about  "national  origins," 
and  "purity  of  racial  stock."  There  is  not,  and  there  never 
was,  any  such  thing  as  a  great  "pure"  race,  to  be  called 
"Nordic,"  or  by  any  other  appellation,  free,  or  by  any  con- 
ceivable means  to  be  kept  free,  of  "contamination."  Least 
of  all  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon — one  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous ethnological  hashes  under  the  sun. 

As  a  sentimental  feather  in  my  cap  I  shall  cherish  of 
course  this  visit  to  the  charming  little  village  in  the  Dauphine 
which  bears  my  name.  But  I  shall  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  lies  and  for  ages  has  been  lying  in  the  way  of  racial  inter- 
mingling. Neither  shall  I  forget  that  at  the  best  of  it  only 
one  very  thin  and  really  untraceable  line  leads  from  there  to 
me.  Only  one  thread  in  the  inextricable  weaving  of  factors 
from  every  imaginable  human  quarter,  to  make  the  taoestrv 
in  whose  design  I  contribute  an  infinitesimal  speck. 
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•LL  war  books  should  be  tracts.  They  should 
make  men  and  women  hate  the  obscene  and 
universal  evil  of  war.  The  books  that  count 
are  of  three  kinds:  records  of  what  the  com- 
mon soldier  endures  in  actual  service  and  along 
the  rotten  path  to  the  front-line;  exposures  of 
the  politics  and  propaganda  that  wrought  us  up  to  war-making; 
the  stark  tale  of  what  the  people  back  home  suffered  in  body 
and  in  spirit.  The  great  book  of  the  World  War  has  not  been 
written.  It  will  be  the  true  story  of  what  the  women  and 
children  of  Germany  went  through  from  1914  to  1924.  It  will 
be  beyond  tears  or  curses. 

The  books  that  try  to  make  "literature"  out  of  war  are 
pitiful  and  empty.  Let  our  art  be  used  to  tell  the  bitter  truth: 
even  the  greatest  gift  can  give  us  only  echoes  of  reality  for  the 
fact  is  words  cannot  record  animal  fear,  everlasting  monotony, 
paralysis  of  the  soul,  and  Death  as  a  daily  companion.  The 
returned  soldiers  were  wise:  they  refused  to  talk.  They  had 
been  face  to  face  with  the  negation  of  life  and  they  dared  not 
speak  lest  they  spread  the  corruption.  The  war  books  do  not 
run  this  risk  for  at 
best  they  are  only 
shadows  of  reality. 
The  memoirs  of  gen- 
erals and  statesmen 
do  not  count.  They 
understood  nothing 
and  explain  nothing. 
In  essence  they  are 
incarnations  of  blind 
will ;  in  consciousness, 
they  seem  to  have 
regarded  war  as  an 
elegant  and  expensive 
sport.  The  only  ones 
who  know  war  are 
the  soldiers  from 
colonel  down  to  pri- 
vate .  .  .  and  their 
women-folk. 

THESE    three 
books     are     true 
war    books.      They 
deal    with     the     real 
thing,     not     the     ro- 


mantic, glamorous 
version  of  dare-dev- 
iltry and  escapade 


A  scene  from  Journey's  End,  a  war  d 
the  Henry  Miller 


that  America  has  been  stuffed  with.  They  are  not  literature  of 
escape,  but  of  purgation  and  terror.  That  they  have  been 
widely  successful  is  in  a  sense  encouraging  for  it  must  mean 
we  are  willing  to  face  the  facts.  All  Quiet  On  The  Western 
Front  has  been  hailed  as  the  "greatest  of  all  War  books."  It 
has  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Germany  and  is  a  best- 
seller here.  And  it  is  a  tragic  book  about  some  German  boys 
who  were  thrown  bewildered  into  war,  fought,  suffered,  and 
died,  told  with  profound  simplicity  by  a  man  of  great  sensitive- 
ness who  is  now  only  thirty-one.  He  speaks  indeed,  as  he  says, 
"for  the  generation  destroyed  by  the  war."  The  publisher 
notes  that  he  describes  three  things:  "the  War,  the  fate  oi 
a  generation,  and  true  comradeship.  And  these  were  the  same 
in  all  countries." 

The  greatness  of  the  book  is  in  its  pathos  unmixed  with 
sentimentality,  in  its  brooding  sense  of  wasted  youth,  in  the 
sharp  realism  of  all  detail,  and  in  the  supreme  realization  of 
what  the  war  meant  back  home.  The  return  to  the  scenes  of 
youth  is  too  painful  almost  to  be  endured.  But  easier  endured 
in  a  book  than  in  life.  The  hunger,  the  fear,  the  dirt,  the 
wounds,  the  death  after  death  of  comrades — these  are  portrayed 
with  a  grave  sincerity.  And  they  are  the  same  fear  and  dirt 
and  death  endured  by  the  men  just  across  No  Man's  Land. 
Suffering  and  truth  are  international:  here  is  the  German 
version.  It  has  taken  us  over  ten  years  to  get  ready  to  admit 

the  Germans  went 
through  the  same 
Hell  ...  or  worse. 
Now  you  can  com- 
pare Fritz  in  Re- 
marque, the  poilu  of 
Barbusse's  Under 
Fire,  the  Tommy  of 
A  Subaltern  on  The 
Somme  and  find  they 
fought  in  the  same 
war.  Remarque  may 
be  the  greater  artist 
because  he  has  more 
pity,  less  passion,  but 
any  one  of  them  will 
give  you  the  truth 
about  the  gre 
World  War. 

No,  that's  not  qui 
right.  The  publisher 
in  the  United  States 
had  to  temper  some 
of  Remarque's  sin- 
cerity for  our  pure 
minds.  We  could  not 
endure  the  thought 
that  soldiers  use  blunt 
words,  refer  to  ani- 
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•tamo,  by  R.  C.  Sherriff  now  playing  at 
Theatre,  7^ew  Tor^ 
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functions,  and  try  to  satisfy  lust  of  the  flesh  in  odd  ways 
•en  in  a  war.  Some  of  the  rough  stuff  was  cut  out.  The 
Ushers  are  probably  right  in  saying  that  it  is  better  we  read 
book,  expurgated,  than  to  have  it  banned  by  the  censor;  but 
eems  to  me  sacrilege  to  cut  life  out  of  a  soldier's  story  of 
.  If  we  can't  stand  the  facts  here  what  facts  can  we  stand? 

URNEY'S  END,  printed  now  for  those  who  cannot  see 
ie  play  that  has  stirred  even  Broadway,  is  less  universal, 
it  will  move  you  to  more  immediate  tears.  The  theme  is 
ted  because  it  deals  with  officers,  not  Private  Everyman, 
with  the  caste  psychology  of  English  officers.  It  is  personal 
ma  with  war  as  a  background ;  and  as  drama  it  has  had  to 
h  its  meaning  into  a  crisis  of  a  couple  of  days.  The  sense 
prolonged,  sub-human  suffering  is  not  heavy;  the  gross 
m-roller  of  war  obliterating  personality,  rank,  feelings, 
iOry,  ideals,  and  even  fear  is  not  quite  realized.  But  per- 
s  that  lends  poignancy  to  the  tragedy  of  several  English 
ers  in  a  dug-out  some  seventy  yards  from  the  German 
ches.  Captain  Stanhope  is  afraid,  but  keeps  himself  a  fine 
er  with  whiskey;  Lieutenant  Osborne,  schoolmaster,  car- 
on  with  a  kind  of  stoic  wisdom;  Lieutenant  Hibbert  is 
itened  until  he  wants  to  sneak  away  on  sick  leave;  Lieu- 
nt  Trotter,  cockney,  endures  with  a  kind  of  good-nature, 
perhaps  to  the  indifference  of  those  who  have  never  owned 
uled,  and  possess  but  a  slight  investment  in  life.  To  them 
es  Raleigh,  scarcely  out  of  school  where  he  has  idealized 
ihope  as  a  great  hero  and  athlete. 

efore  he  can  even  feel  the  shock  of  disillusionment,  some 
ss-hat  demands  a  trench  raid  for  "data."  Osborne  and 
eigh  are  killed.  The  dug-out  is  blown  to  pieces  and  Stanhope 
it  and  there  is  left  the  ghastly  lights  and  thunder  of  war. 
essence  of  the  play  is  fear  and  waste — and  the  study  of 
t  kinds  of  courage  brought  men  through.  .  .  .  Osborne's 
mastery,  Stanhope's  energy,  Raleigh's  illusions,  Trotter's 
Terence,  Private  Mason's  tradition  of  the  British  Army, 
get  the  sense  of  what  war  does  to  gentlemen,  not  unafraid, 
afraid,  and  there  is  a  hint  of  the  old  idea  that  English  wars 
won  on  the  cricket  fields  of  Eton.  Here  is  good  sportsman- 
,  no  grousing,  dressing  to  hold  up  morale,  and  a  constant 
of  burlesque,  irony,  wise-cracks,  to  keep  the  chin  up  and 

e  mind  level.    The  humor  is  different  from  the  rude  jests  of 

smarque's  privates  .   .   .   perhaps  that  is  why  England  won. 
"won"  is  the  word  when  victory,  as  this  play  shows,  demands 

e  sacrifice  of  a  whole  generation  of  the  best  youth.    English 

aste,  German  waste,  it's  the  same  story.  .  .  . 

^VELYN  SCOTT  essays  the  noble  task  of  telling  what  the 
Civil  War  meant  to  the  spirits  of  some  hundreds  of  per- 
ns, ranging  from  General  Grant  and  General  Lee  through 
dies  of  the  sewing  circle,  draft  rioters,  Negro  slaves,  privates, 
en  sentenced  to  death,  prostitutes.  It  is  scarcely  a 
ovel,  rather  a  gigantic  psychological  panorama.  The  plot  is 
ie  relentless  Wave  of  war;  the  dramatis  personae  are  the 
cople  of  a  nation.  The  creative  energy  is  magnificent:  the 
)tal  effect  vast  and  moving.  Each  of  what  may  be  called  the 
ictims  is  seized  at  some  moment  of  inner  crisis  and  revealed 
lindly  making  an  atomic  struggle  for  life,  for  sanity,  for  under- 
randing  and  hope.  The  plan  misses  the  fierce  nakedness  of 
icn  in  agony  and  fear,  but  surpasses  these  other  books  in  its 
lassive  comprehension  of  how  every  single  soul  in  a  nation 
jffers  somehow  from  the  blight  of  war.  The  tragedies  of  the 
home  front"  are  given  equal  weight  with  those  of  the  battle 
ne,  and  these  go  on  without  the  blessed  intervention  of  death. 
The  interest  of  character  development  and  drama  are  sacri- 
ced  for  the  sake  of  massing  up  case  studies.  The  incidents 
re  not  connected — some  cover  only  three  or  four  pages,  and 
:w  of  the  characters  reappear.  We  never  learn  what  hap- 
ened  next  unless  we  can  figure  out  a  life  history  from  the 
vidence  of  one  lightening  revelation.  There  is  no  ending, 


happy  or  otherwise:  the  curtain  falls  on  the  march  of  the  Union 
Army  through  Washington.  I  doubt  whether  Miss  Scott's 
method  is  successful,  or  that  even  success  would  give  us  the 
most  intimate  sense  of  tragedy.  The  victims  are  too  much  like 
casual  passers  on  the  street:  we  do  not  know  them  well  enough 
to  care.  The  succession  is  a  moving-picture  of  unrelated  scenes. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  feeling  that  what  happens  to  each  of 
these  people  is  what  would  have  happened  to  the  author  had 
she  been  there.  I  doubt  whether  even  her  great  gifts  of  self- 
projection  into  characters  enables  her  to  grasp  the  precise  reac- 
tion of  so  many  different  souls  to  the  stimuli  of  war.  They 
were  not  as  sensitive  as  she  is.  I  recall  the  confession  of  one 
old  Confederate  who  told  me  his  chief  joy  after  peace  was  in 
being  able  to  sit  down  in  a  real  chair!  When  analysis  pretends 
to  record  how  men  feel  at  the  moment  of  death  it  reaches  the 
artificial.  So  also  does  the  effort  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of 
battle  in  made-up  words.  The  war  books  of  soldiers  are  more 
restrained. 

But  this  book  teaches  one  supreme  lesson.  The  people  she 
reveals  are  all  psychopathic.  They  are  morbid,  cruel,  fearful, 
too  proud,  too  humble,  uncertain,  ecstatic,  drunken,  twisted  and 
tortured.  General  Lee  is  shown  distraught,  Grant  footling, 
Lincoln  tormented.  That  is  in  fact  what  war  does  to  men.  It 
distorts  every  life:  it  balks  energy,  misguides  passion,  and  kills 
faith.  That  is  what  the  generation  untouched  by  war  can  never 
know.  That  they  may  dimly  apprehend  something  of  such 
pathology  from  this  book  is  its  great  value. 

AiL  war  books  have  one  common  beauty.  All  prove  the 
everlasting  comfort  of  human  comradeship.  Men  cannot 
endure  the  horrors  of  killing  other  men  alone:  they  share  to- 
gether the  horrors  and  the  suffering.  The  army  phrase,  "He's 
my  buddy,"  takes  on  a  kind  of  transcendental  meaning.  Whether 
as  an  audience  for  grouches,  a  partner  in  drunken  forgetfulness 
and  cheap  amours,  a  counter-balance  to  shattering  fear,  or 
a  bearer  of  last  words  at  death,  the  soldier  needs,  and  finds, 
a  comrade.  Remarque's  German  boys  cling  together  and 
Stanhope  and  Osborne  go  together  to  Journey's  End.  The  glory 
of  this  human  comradeship  is  a  kind  of  flower  of  war.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  something  of  this  human  inter-dependence 
could  be  found  in  peace.  For  after  all  peace  is  but  a  slower 
kind  of  war  and  we  are  all  privates  against  Fate.  ...  It 
would  lighten  the  pack  and  ease  the  way  if  we  were  bound 
closer  in  a  human  comradeship  that  acknowledges  our  deep  need.. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  DOSTOYEVSKY'S  WIFE,  edited  by  Rene  Fulop-Milltr 
and  Dr.  F.  R.  Eckstein,  translated  from  the  German  by  Madge  Pemberton* 
Macmillan.  421  pp.  Price  $7.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  diary  is  an  almost  daily  transcript  of  the  first  four 
months  of  the  tour  which  Dostoyevsky  and  his  young  wife 
took  in  1867  and  which  was  to  last  four  years.  At  forty- 
five,  Dostoyevsky  had  married  his  stenographer,  a  young  girl1 
just  out  of  school.  This  was  in  February,  1867,  "to  regenerate 
himself"  as  he  wrote  in  his  wedding  invitations,  for  he  had  al- 
ready been  married  once  before  and  had  gone  through  the  fire 
of  an  ardent,  capricious  love  affair.  He  had  asked  the  director 
of  the  new  school  of  stenography  for  someone  to  whom  he 
could  dictate  the  last  chapters  of  The  Gambler  which  he  had 
promised  to  the  publishers  within  a  month.  The  director  sent 
him  his  most  proficient  pupil,  Anna  Gregorevna  Snitkin.  She 
proved  so  helpful  that  a  dream  he  had  had  one  night,  of  looking 
for  a  diamond  in  a  box,  made  him  realize  that  it  pointed  to  no 
other  than  this  helpful,  admirable  and  conscientious  young  girl, 
and  by  April  they  were  married. 

They  tried  housekeeping  for  a  month,  but  the  situation  soon 
became  unbearable,  for  the  young  bride  found  herself  mistress 
of  a  household  not  only  of  a  nervous,  epileptic  husband,  but  of 
a  stepson,  a  widowed  sister-in-law  (Continued  on  page  578) 
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A  Maiden  Trip 


TOWARD   the   middle   of    the   evening   the   conversatit 
turns  on  vacations   and   trips   to   Europe.     And  the  f 
perienced    traveler    rises    to    the    defense    of    the    mu( 
abused   tourist   stunt  of   hitting  the   high   spots.     Tha 
according  to   him,  is  precisely  what  a  first  trip  should  be:  . 
general  notion   of  what  the  world's   like.     So  that  newspajx 
date   lines   from   Berlin,   London,   Paris  or   Geneva  will   froi 
then  on,  for  always,  bring  to  your  mind  the  city,  its  people  at 
the  encounters  of  your  stay  there. 

But  this  will  not  do,  as  he  sees  it,  unless  it  is  linked  wil 
one  or  more  side  trips  off  the  beaten  track.  Cut  out  a  capit 
if  your  time  is  short,  and  get  an  intimate  sense  of  the  peopl 
of  the  country  of  your  choice.  St.  Malo,  Brittany,  was  h 
illustration.  He  went  there  for  no  special  reason  other  ths 
that  it  is  a  small  place,  comparatively  little  known,  and  so  le: 
likely  to  be  overrun  with  strangers.  And  it  afforded  not  a  ie 
surprises.  For  St.  Malo  is  an  old  fortress,  and  its  rampar 
were  an  excellent  coign  of  vantage  for  viewing  the  celebratic 
of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Robert  Surcouf,  whit 
he  happened  in  on.  Surcouf  was  a  native  of  St.  Malo  and 
distinguished  corsair.  According  to  Gorton's  Biographic 
Dictionary: 

The  stories  recounted  of  him  by  his  countrymen  are  alma 
incredible,  particularly   of   his   having   in    a   captured   schooni 
embarked   with   nineteen   men,    and,    passing  himself   off   as 
Bengal  pilot,  succeeded  in  taking  the   East   India  ship  Trito 
of  26  guns  und  156  men,  which  had  no  suspicion  of  him. 

It  was  a  most  festive  occasion — streets  and  shops  slipp< 
back  a  century  in  appearance ;  and  the  natives,  old  and  youn; 
donned  the  costumes  of  that  period. 

Even  if  this  had  not  been  a  gala  time,  the  town  itself  wi 
fascinating,  with  its  narrow  cobbled  thoroughfares  (they'i 
really  busy — what  with  the  clatter  of  sabots,  horse  carts  an 
such) ;  and  with  its  women  in  their  black  waists  and  skirt 
white  aprons  and  caps — caps  of  almost  as  many  varieties  i 
the  trade  marked  "57."  But  altogether  unlocked  for,  and  i 
he  put  it,  "quite  out  of  place,"  were  the  English  patrons  wl 
Bulged  the  Chateaubriand  Hotel.  They  were  a  friendly  1( 
though,  and  well  they  could  afford  to  be.  For  they  were  the 
to  negotiate  with  the  French  farmers  for  their  potato  crop 
and  you  heard  tales  of  the  fabulous  sums  they  made  out  of  th 
speculation.  That  the  natives  didn't  fare  so  well  was  evider 
from  their  homes  and  their  thrifty  recreation:  to  wit,  bringin 
their  own  camp  chairs  to  the  public  square  evenings,  to  deligr 
in  ancient  single  reel  American  movies.  So  they  saved  the  pric 
of  a  seat  around  a  cafe  table,  which  was  to  be  had  for  th 
ordering  of  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  cost  of  four  cents. 

Reforms  Come  Hard,  But— 

NOW  that  Turkish  women  have  just  won  their  enfranchise 
ment,  the  land  of  the  crescent  should  afford  America 
women  travelers  a  time  sense  of  their  own  lot.  With  the  ex 
ception  of  the  group  of  pioneers  who  "fought  and  bled"  fo 
the  cause,  it  would  serve  to  remind  them  that  unlike  the  nos^ 
on  their  face,  they  did  not  always  have  the  vote ;  that  as  re 
cently  as  nine  years  ago  it  was  a  very  bitter  subject,  dividin 
organizations,  estranging  friends,  and  even  coming  betxvee 
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Jtmilies.    A  reminder  also  of  the  everlasting  belligerence  and 
liiescence  of  the  human  race. 

Philosophic  Reflexion 

''RAVEL  makes  for  breadth  of  view — we  see  the  world 
through  new  windows.  But  to  the  American  novice  the 
eginning  of  wisdom,  internationally  speaking,  comes  in  the 
orm  of  a  homely  personal  shock.  It  comes  with  your  first 
European  encounter  with  the  phrase,  "in  your  country."  You 
belong;  you're  a  foreigner — it  strikes  you  all  of  a  heap. 

Activity  in  American  Air 

LL  the  controversy  among  the  astronomers  as  to  life  on 
the  other  planets  seemed  none  of  the  layman's  business, 
was  just  too  remote  to  be  real.  But  when  one  ponders 
vhat's  happening  in  the  air  these  days,  perhaps  most  graphically 
Illustrated  by  the  rapid  growth  in  Uncle  Sam's  air  mail  service 
(below),  is  it  purely  a  witticism  to  say  that  the  more  man 
joes  up  in  the  air,  the  closer  down  to  earth  comes  this  group 
of  scientists? 


Courtesy  Hamilton  Watch  Company 

A  Final  Philosophic  Reflexion 

AND  now  for  those  of  us  who  sit  at  home  and  compile  travel 
departments  we  offer  our  recent  discovery  that  the  daily 
walk  to  work — or  ride  in  the  subway  as  the  case  may  be — can 
hold  all  the  strangeness  and  glamor  of  a  visit  to  the  Ming 
Tombs.  It's  just  a  trick.  You  travelers  may  remember  that 
the  chief  thrill  of  a  morning's  jaunt  in,  say  Rome,  or  Vienna 
or  Florence  or  Berlin  or  Moscow,  was  that  intensity  of  vision 
that  made  even  the  familiar  assume  shapes  and  colors  foreign 
and  unexpected.  You  were  seeing  the  green  of  trees,  the 
brilliance  of  the  sun  for  the  first  time.  It  was  an  exciting 
discovery  that  the  sky  was  blue — that  green  vines  dripping 
from  window  boxes  held  magic — that  the  arch  of  a  doorway, 
the  vista  of  a  tiny  park  and  fountain,  the  facade  of  an  apart- 
ment house,  and  young  women  skurrying  to  jobs  on  a  summer 
morning  were  equally  beautiful.  All  this  can  be  part  of  our 
every  day  by  the  mere  trick  of  saying:  "Where  is  this  place? 
All  this  is  strange  and  curiously  exciting" — and  at  once  the 
familiar  streets  take  on  new  colors  and  forms  and  life.  You 
are  seeing  with  the  seeing  eye— not  with  that  old  accustomed- 
ness  that  induces  dullness  and  monotony. 

For  after  all  most  of  us  neglect  the  historical,  political  and 
economic  significances  of  those  foreign  countries  through  which 
we  make  our  flying  tours.  It  is  the  visual  strangeness  that  we 
see  and  respond  to — colors,  dress,  shops  that  line  the  streets, 
the  people  that  dash  or  saunter  past,  the  bustle  of  the  traffic — 
the  accustomed  things  that  describe  a  homeliness,  a  universality 
of  habit.  And  all  this  we  have  ever  with  us  and  extraordinarily 
new.  All  we  need  do  is  open  our  eyes  and  call  it  strange — and 
these  letters  from  Samarkand  cease  to  disturb  us. 
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and  her  children,  all  looking  upon  her  as  an  intruder.  Abetted 
by  her  mother,  she  planned  a  flight  abroad,  and  Dostoyevsky 
was  only  too  happy  to  go  to  escape  creditors  for  a  while. 

Thanks  to  this  hegira  we  have  the  diary,  originally  written 
in  shorthand  notes.  They  were  transcribed  almost  thirty  years 
later,  but  enough  of  the  freshness  remains  to  make  them  irj 
teresting.  For  it  is  with  a  thrill  that  one  remembers  that  tbl 
Fiodor  who  stalks  in  and  out,  who  rages  and  kisses,  who  gambles 
and  is  penitent,  is  no  other  than  Dostoyevsky  himself. 

It  is  an  amazing  situation.  Here  is  a  young,  inexperienced 
girl,  twenty-five  years  the  junior  of  Dostoyevsky,  whom  he 
asked  to  share  his  tortured  and  uncertain  life.  Her  naivete  and 
simplicity  of  heart  carried  her  along  where  a  more  sophisticated 
person  would  perhaps  not  have  found  it  worth  her  while.  We 
see  her  learning  to  be  patient  with  extreme  irritability,  whicl 
took  place  regularly  after  every  epileptic  fit.  She  has  to  bed 
a  gambling  fever  which  took  hold  of  him  for  ten  years.  H< 
was  in  such  need  of  money  that  evidently,  it  seemed  to  h 
that  only  in  roulette  could  he  see  his  way  out.  He  loses  hi| 
last  penny  and  hers,  he  pawns  his  watch  and  overcoat,  he  pawns 
her  earrings,  brooch  and  scarf.  He  calls  himself  miserable  and 
wretched,  and  falls  at  her  feet  and  begs  her  forgiveness,  and 
takes  her  last  penny  again,  and  she  gives  it  to  him  and  has 
the  grace  to  comfort  him.  She  has  to  bear  with  the  discovery 
of  a  lively  correspondence  with  Pauline  Souslova,  and  though 
things  go  black  in  her  heart  for  a  while,  she  behaves  with  a 
sense  of  freedom  and  dignity  which  is  becoming. 

Then  there  is  the  other  side  to  it.  Though  she  seems  to 
have  had  the  quality  of  growth  which  enabled  her  to  match 
her  steps  with  his  giant  strides,  she  is  in  these  early  pages  of  their 
marriage,  a  very  immature  person,  prosaic  and  unimaginative, 
doing  her  best  in  a  situation  which  she  cannot  grasp  or  realize. 
She  is  much  more  occupied  with  the  price  of  tea  and  of  cheese 
than  of  his  work  which  she  only  mentions  once.  But  she  was 
just  what  he  needed,  for  the  "regeneration"  did  take  place, 
she  taking  nearly  all  material  burdens  off  his  hands  and  even 
in  later  years  publishing  his  works.  Spiritually,  too,  we  know 
that  in  the  fourteen  years  of  their  marriage  she  grew  to  take 
her  place  by  his  side  as  helpmate  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  that  his  last  years  were  softened  by  her  loving  kindness 
as  well  as  her  practical  helpfulness. 

How  she  would  have  behaved  if  like  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky 
had  asked  his  wife  to  give  up  the  things  she  held  dear,  church, 
Czar  and  property,  one  never  knows.  Fortunately  for  her  that 
problem  never  presented  itself.  The  two  men  who  were  so 
much  alike  as  spiritual  leaders,  presented  an  absolute  antithesis. 
To  Tolstoy,  life  was  always  good.  He  had  money,  he  had  true 
love  right  away,  he  had  social  position,  he  had  health,  he  had 
happy  offspring  and  he  brushed  all  this  aside  saying  that  that 
which  came  to  him  for  his  immediate  happiness  meant  nothing. 
Tolstoy  was  so  happy  he  was  ashamed  of  his  happiness  before 
God,  knowing  and  feeling  keenly  the  immorality  of  personal 
enjoyment  in  the  face  of  universal  pain.  Dostoyevsky  had 
nothing.  He  had  no  money.  He  had  the  Gethsemane  of  the 
death  sentence  (commuted  at  the  scaffold)  and  of  Siberia.  He 
had  no  health.  His  first  wife  betrayed  him,  his  one  passion 
came  to  nothing,  of  the  four  children  born  to  him,  two  died, 
but  his  capacity  for  unhappiness  was  so  great  he  was  ashamed 
of  it  before  God,  knowing  the  universality  of  pain. 

But  there  was  no  rift  in  the  spiritual  relations  of 
Dostoyevsky  and  his  young  wife.  "She  was  the  shore  and  he 
the  ocean,"  to  quote  the  Hindus,  against  which  his  restless 
soul  surged.  To  her  credit  it  must  be  said,  she  was  not  engulfed. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  youth  that  saved  her.  Perhaps,  unlike 
Tolstoy  again,  it  was  the  simple,  unanalytic  love  of  the  great 
man  that  made  this  marriage,  of  which  the  Diary  is  the  log 
of  the  first  four  months,  so  successful  a  journey.  And  she — 
after  all  the  struggle  and  the  poverty  and  the  difficulties,  look- 
ing back  over  the  long  stretch,  can  only  remember  the  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  the  man,  and  exclaim,  "Lord,  why  has  Thou 
given  me  such  a  happy  life?  Lord,  how  shall  I  thank  Thee 
for  it?"  ROSE  STRUNSKY 
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"Of  great  value  to  educators." 
THE  OUTLOOK. 

Incentives  To  Study 

By 

ALBERT  BEECHER  CRAWFORD 

Director,  Department  of  Personnel  Research  and  Bureau 

of  Appointments,  Yale   University 

PRESIDENT  L.  D.  COFFMAN,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

"Incentives  To  Study,  by  Albert  Beecher  Crawford, 
is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  field  of  educational 
literature.  The  conclusions,  fully  justified  by  the  facts, 
are  of  great  significance  to  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators." 

PROFESSOR  RALPH  H.  GABRIEL,  Yale  University. 
"I  have  read  Incentives  To  Study,  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Crawford,  with  great  interest.  The  book  is  both 
stimulating  and  provocative.  Every  college  teacher 
would  be  well-advised  to  read  this  study." 

W.   S.   LEARNED,  The  Carnegie  Foundation   for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  have  such  significant  conclusions 
as  are  offered,  supported  by  evidence  so  carefully 
analysed  and  interpreted.  This  study  constitutes  a 
valuable  contribution  in  aid  of  the  needed  educational 
reform  in  this  country." 
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Price  $5.00 
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"A  Powerful  Book  at  the 
Dawn  of  a  New  Era!" 


MAN'S 
SOCIAL 
DESTINY 


By  Professor 

Charles  A. 

Ellwood 


$2,00 


COKESBURY  PRESS 
NASHVILLE 


Charles  Clayton  Morrison* 
says : 

This  is  a  powerful  book.  It  comes 
at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  civi- 
lization and  will  do  much  to  usher 
the  new  era  in. ...  As  I  lay  down 
the  book  I  am  amazed  at  the  wide 
sweep  which  his  thought  has 
taken  in  so  brief  a  space.  He 
seems  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  our  whole  problem.  ...  If 
there  is  anything  that  concerns 
us  which  he  has  not  touched,  I 
cannot  think  of  it. 


•  Charles  Clayton  Morrison  is  editor 
of  Christian  Century,  and  author  of  "The 
Outlawry  of  War." 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick*  says : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest 
Dr.  Ellwood's  new  book,  "Man's 
Social  Destiny."  It  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  important  and  most 
significant  book  that  he  has  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  scholarly,  thought- 
provoking  survey  of  human 
trends;  a  clear  look  ahead  along 
the  road  over  which  mankind  is 
moving. 

*  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  is  a  noted  law- 
yer and  trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, General  Educational  Board. 
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FACTORS  IN  THE  SEX  LIFE 

OF 
TWENTY-TWO  HUNDRED  WOMEN 

By  KATHARINE   BEMENT   DAVIS,   Ph.D. 

This  pioneer  volume  offers  concrete  factual  data  on  the  events  in  the  sex  life  of 
normal  women,  supplying  needed  information  on  a  topic  which  has  long  been 
the  subject  for  uninformed  conjecture. 

Under  the  expert  direction  of  Dr.  Davis,  two  groups  of  selected  women — 
married  and  unmarried — replied  anonymously  to  questionnaires  designed  to  elicit 
information  on  every  phase  of  woman's  sexual  life.  Full  data  on  the  various 
periods  of  life,  as  well  as  on  so-called  "abnormal"  experiences  were  received. 

This  information  was  first  tabulated.    Then  comparative  statifie^ot}  studies  were 
made   on   the  most   important  topics.     The  •write**- m-  AM  ».     .We«t.^_  -«»__.....  -^. 
book  offers  specific  data  on  many  questions   1  message  of  India,  and  the  threc-fW 
like:   What  factors  seem  to  enter  into  the   ^J^d  "*  iouL    *«*  *•*•*""• 
"happy"  and  "unhappy"  married  life?  What     ef  EA8T.WEST  will  be  mailed 
are  the  causes  and  extent  of  abnormal  prac-;0    cover    poatage    and    handling 
tices?     What   is  the  importance  of   sexual__  _,  __    .  ,. 
education,   etc.?  lOCiODA 

The  clear  and  simple  treatment  makes  the**J«*  etitlining  the  system  and  practical 
book    invaluable   to    social    workers,    physi- .  *£«kg~£  Yo^'nUTT'lnZ   I* 
cians,    parents,    educators;    first,    in   develop- GaUi-Curci,     Lather     Burbank,     Vladimir 
ing  a  saner  attitude  toward  the  whole  sub-'    G«brilowrt»ch,    Countess    Ilya   ToUt»y, 
ject;  second  as  a  tested  method  in  throwing"*  «•«-»<»•  •«  «*«•  American  *ud«t.. 
light  on  sexual  maladjustments  as  affecting  le"erl"ttlve  b«8klet     Yogoda 
personal    relations.     For    free   examinationyf-WEST,    Dept.    F 
use  the  coupon  now.  Price  $3.50  JAN   AVE.,   MERION   STATION,  PA. 
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A  human  record  of  twenty  years  residence  in 
the  South  End  House  under  the  inspiring  leader- 
ship  of  Robert  A.  Woods,  full  of  kindly  humor, 
based  on  respect  for  the  individual,  and  empha- 
sizing the  great  common  denominators  of  love, 
life  and  death.  Miss  Barrows  through  her 
anecdotes  and  her  conversations  with  real  people 
has  given  a  new  vividness  to  social  work. 
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Education 
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Single    copies — $.75 
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(Continued  from  page  581)  and  optimistic   encourage 

ment    are   necessary.      No   one   in  the   world    takes   life   mon 

seriously  than  the  college  student.  No  one  has  more  troubles 

No  one  has  more  need  of  mental  hygiene   and  nowhere  is  it 
application   more   richly  rewarded. 


RECORDS  THAT  COME  ALIVE 
(Continued  from   page  556) 
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"father  knows  best."  This  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  an  advise; 
should  be.  An  adviser  should  investigate,  study,  listen,  question 
confer,  and  suggest,  but  never  convince. 

A  primary  obligation  of  occupational  advisers  is  to  respeo 
the  right  of  every  child  to  think  through  for  himself  and  mak( 
his  own  choice.  Their  first  concern  must  be  for  the  child  am 
for  the  job  only  in  so  far  as  the  right  job  is  essential  to  th« 
child's  normal  progress  into  self-supporting  adulthood. 

This  is   a  large  order  as  everyone  who  has  dealt  with  th« 
problem    of    juvenile    employment    knows.     It    is    easy    to    gel 
hysterical  about  the  deadening  vacuity  of  the  school-room,  espe- 
cially  for  children  who  are  slow  at  book  learning,  and  so  urg« 
their   premature    release   into   industry;   it   is   quite    as   easy  tc 
grow   sentimental   over   the   dangers   of   industry   and  so  buili 
up  in  the  child  an  unhealthy  resistance  against  the  occupationa 
environment  in  which  sooner  or  later  he  must  earn  his  living 
Providence  through  its  growing  corps  of  advisers,  supplement- 
ing the   trade   school   and   the   technical    and   commercial   higl 
schools,  has  bridged  the  traditional  chasm  between  the  schoo 
and  the  occupational  world.     But  the  schools  do  not  forget  the 
children  as  soon  as  they  have  fared  forth  from  the  class-room. 
As  a  matter  of  educational  interest,  as  well  as  to  protect  these 
young  workers  from  getting  trapped  in  jobs  from  which  they 
would  like  to  escape  if  they  knew  how,  follow-up  studies  are 
made  at  the  end  of  the  first,  third  and  fifth  years  after  gradu- 
ation.    Providence   knows  what  becomes   of   its  children   afte 
they  leave  school.     For  example,   of  the  boys  who  graduate! 
from  one  of  the  high  schools  in  June,   1926,  seventy  per  cen 
continued  their  education  in  other  institutions  of  learning.     O 
those  who  entered  occupations,  nearly  half  entered  clerical  posi 
tions;   the  other  half  entered  a  variety  of  jobs,  ranging  from 
motion   picture  printing  and  interior  decorating  to  pipe-fitting 
and  carpentry.     Several  of  these  boys  were  saving  money  to  go 
to  college.     They  were  earning  from  $11  to  $31.50  a  week  at 
the  end  of  their  first  year  of  employment.     Similar  facts   are 
in  hand  about  all  graduates,  girls  and  boys  alike.     The  school 
can  tell  the  tax  payers  what  return  the  children  are  earning  on 
the  city's  investment  in  them,  and  they  have  measured  the  cost' 
of  every  child's  public  school  education.     They  are  not  afraid 
to  talk   to  business  men  in   terms  which  business  men  under- 
stand, with  the  result  that  the  business  community  is  cooperating 
with  them  not  only  in  terms  of  appropriations,  but  in  educational 
terms  also. 

When  the  placement  office  was  started  there  were  no  oppor- 
tunities for  boys  who  wanted  to  learn  a  trade  to  get  practical 
apprenticeship  training.  The  best  factories  would  not  accept 
boys  under  sixteen.  Since  that  time  the  compulsory  school  age 
has  been  extended  to  fifteen  and  the  managements  of  these 
establishments  have  met  the  schools  halfway  by  lowering  their 
age  limit  to  fifteen.  These  factory  apprenticeship  schools  are 
invaluable  adjuncts  to  the  trade  schools  of  the  city. 

In  interviewing  children  who  were  leaving  school,  the  place- 
ment officer  discovered  that  a  considerable  number  of  them 
were  leaving  reluctantly  and  because  of  financial  pressure  at 
home.  These  cases  especially  appealed  to  Richard  Allen  whose 
educational  progress  had  been  delayed  by  similar  circumstances. 
At  that  time  it  was  more  or  less  common  to  have  scholarships 
covering  the  tuition  or  living  expenses  of  pupils  in  private 
schools  and  colleges,  but  neither  Providence  nor  any  other  city 
had  considered  the  possibility  of  scholarships  for  public  school 
children  who  wanted  to  go  to  high  school.  The  director  of  the 
placement  desk  resorted  to  his  customary  procedure  and  com- 
piled the  records  of  the  most  urgent  cases  over  a  period  of  one 
year.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  White-Williams  Founda- 
tion >°n  Philadelphia  announced  its  scholarship  plan  to  cover 


:  cases  of  children  in  certain  sections 
Philadelphia.     With    his    facts     and 

!  White-Williams  circular,  Mr.  Allen 

:nt   to    the   vice-president    of    a    great 

jst    company    and    placed    before    him 
problem    of   these   financially   handi- 
iped   children.     Immediately   the   vice- 

esident  was  deeply  interested.     He  un- 
took  to  organize  a  trust  fund  and  suc- 
ed.    The  object  was  stated  by  Presi- 
t  Faunce  of  Brown  University  when 
said  that  "much  is  done  now  to  help 
down-and-outer;     it   is   much    more 

tisfactory   to   help  the   up-and-comer." 
e  interest  on  the  fund,  together  with 
jinual   grants   by  individuals,  now   pro- 
IJde   from    twenty-five   to   thirty   annual 
ipolarships  of   fifty   dollars   each    term. 
jlsually  scholarship  pupils  are  placed  at 
jlart-time   work,   for   which   they   receive 
pout  five  dollars  a  week.     The  $2.50  a 
(reek   from   the  scholarship  fund   is   just 
Ipough    to    cover    the    margin    between 
aving  to   leave   and   being   able   to   stay 
ih  school. 

II  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
ijooperation  on  the  part  of  the  business 
'lommunity  was  inspired  by  the  extra- 
ordinary case  of  a  single  boy  whose  ex- 
jerience  led  the  director  of  the  place- 
ij.ient  office  to  undertake  one  of  his  favor- 
ite investigations  and  to  eet  records  that 
pould  come  alive.  One  day  an  eighteen- 
lear-old  boy  came  to  his  desk.  This 
jouth  had  been  attending  various  eve- 
jiing  classes  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  for  four 
rears  in  the  hope  of  becoming  an  archi- 
tect. Accidentally  one  day,  he  learned 
|l:hat  he  could  not  qualify  as  an  architect 
Ivithout  going  to  a  professional  school 
jand  that  he  could  not  etiter  such  a  school 
without  a  highschool  certificate.  His  par- 
ents had  money;  he  might  have  met 
these  requirements.  But  no  one  had  ever 
told  him  about  them.  This  led  to  an 
investigation  which  revealed  that  the  per- 
centage of  children  going  from  grammar 
jto  highschools  varied  from  forty-five  to 
(ninety-five  percent,  and  that  the  average 
jfor  the  city  was  only  sixty-five  percent. 
The  highschools  had  been  losing  one- 
, third  of  these  children  without  knowing 
|it.  How  many  of  these  grammar  school 
graduates  were  leaving  the  schools  at  the 
legal  age  simply  because,  like  the  boy  in 
the  story,  they  didn't  know  what  the 
highschools  were?  The  facts  were  laid 
before  the  Town  Criers,  an  association 
of  advertising  men.  The  facts  fired  their 
imaginations.  They  volunteered  to  bring 
the  facts  home  to  the  city.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term,  ninety-one  percent 
of  all  grammar  school  graduates  entered 
the  highschools. 

The  development  of  the  Providence 
Public  Schools  under  the  motivation  of  precise  records  and 
more  especially  of  the  systematic  discovery  and  measurement  of 
individual  differences  is  crowded  with  similar  incidents.  I  have 
been  able  to  give  only  a  bare-bone  sampling  of  them.  Had  the 
placement  office  been  willing  to  play  for  position  by  citing  its 
star  cases  only,  it  would  probably  not  have  evolved  into  a  well 
staffed  Department  of  Research  and  Guidance  and  it  would 
not  have  become  the  dynamic  force  back  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  entire  school  system  in  the  interest  of  all  the  children 
as  individuals.  This  department  is  today  at  the  very  center 
of  the  entire  school  administration,  supplying  accurate  informa- 
tion and  guidance  to  principals  and  teachers,  as  well  as  in- 
formed counsel  to  the  children  as  they  leave  school  for  college 


HAT  MAKES 


The  boy  takes  his  birthday  watch  apart  to  see  what  makes  it  tick. 
The  man  listens  to  the  tick  of  the  uranium  electrons  discharged 
into  space — he  actually  hears  the  atoms  of  the  metal  disintegrate. 


Ti  . 
spirit  of  pure  science.  For 
thirty  years  General  Electric 
has  encouraged  this  spirit — 
this  keen  play  of  scientists 
just  beyond  the  border  of 
the  known — by  one  of  the  larg- 
est annual  subsidies  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  pure 
knowledge. 

Both  for  you  and  for  Gen- 
eral Electric   this   policy    has 
proved  to  be  a  practical,  profit- 
able investment.  For  example, 
the  present  G-E  MAZDA  lamp. 
Years  of  purely  scientific  inves- 
tigation  preceded  this  invention.   And   to-day,   it  saves   the 
American  people  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  lighting  bills. 
The  history  of  General  Electric  research  is,  in  fact,  crowded 
with  such  practical  contributions  to  the  comfort,  health,  and 
prosperity  of  us   all,  yet  most   of  them   owe  their  origin  to 
the  purely  scientific  curiosity  which  is  the  real  dynamo  of  Gen- 
eral  Electric  accomplishment.   Because  General  Electric  has 
pioneered  this  policy,  and  maintains  it  on  a  steadily  increas- 
ing scale,  the  G-E  monogram  on  any  electric  product — whether 
it  is  the  little  motor  that  runs  your  sewing  machine  or  the 
turbines  that  drive    the  newest    liners  out   to  sea — is  your 
assurance  of  electrical  correctness  and  dependability. 

JOIN   US   IN  THE  GENERAL   ELECTRIC  HOUR,   BROADCAST  EVERY  SATURDAY  AT  8   P.M., 
E.S.T.  ON  A  NATION-WIDE  N.B.C.   NETWORK 


GEMERAL 


or  work.  It  is  an  inspiring  illustration  of  what  research  science 
can  do  for  education.  Of  course  Providence  is  not  an  educa- 
tional Utopia.  As  1  expressed  my  appreciation  of  his  method 
and  achievement,  Mr.  Allen  kept  reminding  me  that  he  and 
his  associates  were  much  more  keenly  aware  of  what  they 
had  left  undone  than  proud  of  what  they  had  accomplished. 
But  Providence  knows  its  educational  responsibilities.  It  has 
discovered  the  individual  child  and  is  rescuing  him  from  "marks" 
and  goose-step  regimentation.  It  sees  him  not  only  as  an  in- 
dividual but  also  as  a  citizen,  and  it  is  using  both  its  financial 
resources  and  the  resources  of  science  to  effect  an  adjustment 
between  the  child  and  society  which  will  be  increasingly  advan- 
tageous to  both. 
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Do  you  know  your 

MIDDLETOWN 

by  Robert  S.  and  H.  M.  Lynd 

"One  of  the  most  disconcerting  books 
published  in  years  came  out  a  few 
months  ago  under  the  title  "Middle- 
town."  "It  is  a  carefully  documented, 
scientific  scrutiny  of  the  way  life  is 
lived  in  a  typical  American  community," 
— said  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  beginning 
his  Commencement  Address  delivered 
at  Smith  College  and  printed  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times  Special  Feature  Section. 

"The  most  authoritative  book  ever 
written  on  an  American  industrial 
community," — says  Stuart  Chase  in  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  Harper's. 

$5.00 

HARCOURT,   BRACE  AND  COMPANY 
383  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


The  New  School  for  Social  Research 

Enters  Second  Decade 

(Fall   Term,    twelve  weeks,  beginning  Sept.  30) 

With  distinguished  program  of  lectures 

No   thinker   can  afford   to  miss. 

Psychology  and  Psychoanalysis 

Dr.  Fritz  Wittels   of  Vienna  Dr.  David  M.  Levy 

Dr.   Joseph  Jastrow  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams 

Miss    Symmes,    Mr.    Tulchin,    and    Mr.    Wickman 

Modern  Music,  Art,  Literature,  and 
Theatre 

Aaron    Copland  Dr.   H.  W.   L.  Dana 

Ralph   M.    Pearson  Gilbert  Seldes 

Gorham   B.    Munson 

Philosophy,  Science,  Industry,  and 
Finance 

Dr.   Horace   M.   Kallen  Walter    Hamilton 

ElisHa   M.   Friedman  Benjamin     Ginzburg 

Tuition     for     course    of    twelve     lectures,     $  1 5 
Special    rates  for  teachers  and    social   workers 

Write    for    catalogue 

465  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


(Continued  from    page    580)  Hoover    will    recommend   a 

$5,000,000  appropriation  to  modernize  Federal  prisons  as  a 
result  of  the  riot  at  Leavenworth.  Governor  Roosevelt  is 
proposing  a  similar  program  in  New  York.  Organized  public 
opinion  should  support  a  proper  program  to  these  ends,  both 
in  state  and  nation,  for  it  represents  reforms  long  overdue. 


PRISONS  AT  THE  BREAKING  POINT 
(Continued  from  page  558) 


no  attempt  to  explain  prison  outbreaks  elsewhere.  If  such 
should  occur — and  they  may — they,  too,  will  doubtless  be  due 
to  a  particular  set  of  facts,  and  the  facts  can  be  sought  when 
the  accidents  happen.  Right  now  the  inquiry  is  on  New  York. 

A  condition  does  exist  in  New  York  that  is  likely  to  induce 
many  prisoners  to  respond  to  a  proposal  for  a  concerted  plan  to 
escape.  That  condition  is  not  in  the  food  at  Clinton  or  Auburn, 
which  has  been  offered  as  an  explanation.  At  neither  is  the 
food  any  worse  than  usual,  and  while  this  does  not  say  much, 
it  disposes  of  the  contention  that  the  food  is  the  probable 
cause  of  the  uprisings.  At  Clinton  the  diet  is  sufficiently 
varied  to  prevent  monotony,  and  both  prison  farm  and  dairy 
yield  products  tor  the  prisoners'  table;  vegetables  are  served 
daily  and  fruit  two  or  three  times  a  week.  That  is  pretty 
good  for  prisons.  At  Auburn  the  food  is  not  so  good  but  it 
is  better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Idleness  is  not  the  cause.  At  both  Clinton  and  Auburn 
prison  industries  have  developed,  and  opportunities  for  work 
are  quite  as  plentiful  as  they  have  recently  been.  Idleness  is 
an  evil  in  American  prisons — but  it  is  worse  in  many  prisons 
than  in  New  York  state.  And  idleness  is  not  very  likely  to 
send  men  to  the  prison  arsenal  for  guns  with  which  to  shoot 
their  way  out.  Cell  blocks  are  not  the  cause.  Living  conditions 
in  the  cells  at  Auburn  and  Clinton  are  bad,  admittedly;  the 
cells  are  small,  cramped,  old — and  new  living  quarters  ought 
certainly  to  be  built.  But  this  is  a  familiar  feature  in  American 
prison  structure.  As  Mr.  Alger  points  out  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  "The  cell  blocks  at  Auburn  and  Clinton  have  been 
called  atrocious  and  barbarous  for  fifty  years  and  more."  That 
is  an  argument  against  assigning  them  as  a  direct  cause  of  | 
these  attempts  to  escape. 

So  with  respect  to  overcrowding — also  said  to  be  a  can 
of  the  uprisings.  There  is  overcrowding  at  both  prisons. 
Clinton  the  overcrowding  is  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
several  years,  and  at  Auburn  with  a  capacity  for  1,300  there 
are  1,700  prisoners.  That  is  not  exceptional  overcrowding, 
as  prisons  go.  It  is  undesirable,  but  it  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  overcrowding  at  Leavenworth,  where  3,700  prisoners 
occupy  space  intended  for  fewer  than  half  that  number,  or  at 
Atlanta,  where  the  capacity  is  1,712  and  the  number  of  prisoners 
recently  was  3,107.  (Overcrowding  at  Leavenworth  may  partly 
explain  the  blowing  off  of  steam  there.)  It  is  nothing,  more- 
over, compared  to  overcrowding  in  prisons  in  Missouri, 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  California.  While  extraordinary  over- 
crowding might  produce  restlessness  that  would  result  in  riots, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  overcrowding  at  either 
Clinton  or  Auburn  has  caused  these  present  outbreaks. 

Explanations  of  this  kind  have  come  in  the  main  from 
persons  who,  wanting  to  see  such  conditions  changed,  find  in 
them  a  cause  of  the  attempts  to  escape.  I  hesitate  to  ascribe 
outbreaks  in  July,  1929,  to  conditions  which  have  existed  for 
many  years  and  which  almost  give  American  prisons  their 
distinctive  characteristics. 

The  condition  more  likely  than  any  other  to  induce  many 
prisoners  to  join  in  a  general  plan  for  escape  is  the  sudden 
and  drastic  lengthening  of  sentences  in  New  York.  No  prisoner 
enters  a  New  York  state  prison  today  who  does  not  face  a 
longer  sentence  than  he  would  have  faced  three  years  ago. 
Some  of  these  men  are  serving  very  much  longer  sentences. 
Some  are  serving  life  where  they  would  have  been  serving  a 
few  years;  some  are  serving  twenty  where  they  would  have 
been  serving  ten ;  and  some,  having  been  deprived  of  most  of 
their  good  conduct  time,  are  just  lingering  along  on  sentences 
that  once  would  have  ended  much  earlier  than  they  will  now. 
Others  have  found  the  door  to  parole  practically  barred  to 
them.  All  this  is  the  result  of  legislation  passed  in  the  course 
of  society's  recent,  somewhat  (Continued  on  page  586) 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS    FOR     1929  —  1930 
PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Medical  Social   Work 

Community    Work 

Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Rural   Work 

Special    attention    given   to    Field    Work 
Address 

THE   DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Western  Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied  Social  Science* 

Graduate    Professional    Training    in 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

CHILD  WBLFARI  GROUP  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSIXC 

ADMINISTRATION  or  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREW 

Field  Instruction   provided  far   in 
Cleveland  Social  Aaenciei 

MAIN  OFFICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
2117  Adelbert  Road,   Cleveland,  Ohio 


(Efic  Slntbersttp  of  Chicago 

Zfjt  0rabuate  Softool  of  Social  &erbue  2lbmt  msf  tration 

ACADEMIC  YEAR,   1929-30 
Autumn   Quarter,  September   1 — December  20 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2 — March  21 
Spring  Quarter,  March  31 — June  11 
Summer  Quarter  begins  June  16 

A     limited     number     of     qualified     undergraduate     and 
unclassified     students     admitted.     Bulletins     on     request. 


COLLEGE  COURSES 


at  Home 

Carry  on  your  education.  Develop  power  to 
initiate  and  achieve.  Earn  credit  toward  a 
Bachelor  degree  or  Teaching  Certificate 
by  correspondence.  Select  from  450  cours- 
es in  45  subjects,  including  English,  Mathe- 
matics.History,  Education,  Psychology,  Eco- 
nomics, the  Languages,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 

ije  Umbersttp  of  Cijtcago 

448  ELLIS  HALL.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Northwestern  University 

Offers  courses  in 

RECREATION    TRAINING    AND    GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 

Four  year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 
Provision  for  additional  graduate  study  and  research 
leading  to  M.A.  degree. 

Courses  also  in  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Housing, 
Community  Organization,  Public  Health,  Administration 
and  Financing  of  Social  Work. 

For  fuller  information,  bulletins, 
and    application    blanks,    address 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Northwestern    University,    Evanston,    Illinois 


1    School  "/Nursing  "/Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College   Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  •( 
social  service. 


The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an  Inten- 
•Ive  and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Tale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For   catalog  and   information   addrtst: 

THE  DEAN 

Tne  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW   HAVEN    :  CONNECTICUT 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
and  Health  Work 

GRADUATE  TRAINING 

for 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
COMMUNITY  SOCIAL  WORK 

and 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Fall    Term    In    Public    Health    Nursing    Deoartment    begins 
September  3 

Fall  Term  in  Social  Service  Department  begins  September  17 

311  South  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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University  of  Notre  Dame 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Training 

Boy  Workers 

Probation   Work 

Recreational  Leadership   (Boy  Guidance) 

Physical  Education 


COURSES  AND   FIELD  WORK  LEADING  TO  A.B., 
B.S.,  AND   M.A.  DEGREES 

THE  REGISTRAR,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


g 


e 


tor 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for  •  the    full   course 
assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 
period    of    nine    months'    supervised 
intensive   field   work. 


are 


A    summer 
open    to 


course 


of 
experienced 


eight    wee\s   it 
social    workers. 


Write  for  catalog  B 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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(Continued  from  page  584)  hysterical,  reaction  to  crimq 

What  is  more  likely  to  cause  people  to  wish  to  get  out  of 
prison;    food   which   is   no   worse   than    usual?   idleness    which 
affects    a    relatively    small    number   and    is    diminishing?    over- 
crowding which  is  familiar  to  prisoners  and  is  not   as  bad  in 
New  York  as  elsewhere?  or  an  unexpected  and  severe  lengthen- 
ing of   sentences   which,   in   the   number  of   prisoners   affected, 
has  no  parallel  in  any  other  state  in  the  union  and,  from  the 
prisoner's  point  of  view,  justifies  taking  that  desperate  chanct 
which,  if  he  had  a  shorter  sentence,  he  would  be  loath  to  take?p 
These    stringent    provisions    are    the    product    of     the    workj" 
of  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission,  widely  known  asf 
the   Baumes   Commission   because   Caleb   H.    Baumes,   a   statel 
senator  from  Newburgh,  is  chairman  of  it.    This  commission 
was  established  in  1926.    It  has  been  very  active  in  penal  affairs. 

The  measure  for  which  it  is  most  famous,  doubtless,  is  the 
so-called  "fourth  offender  act."  This  provides  that  whenever  L 
a  person  is  convicted,  for  the  fourth  time,  of  a  felony,  he  I 
must  be  sent  to  prison  for  his  natural  life;  the  judge  has! 
no  choice.  About  150  men  have  been  sent  up  for  life  under! 
this  act,  and  nearly  all  of  these  are  either  at  Clinton  or  Auburn. 

Another  Baumes  law  is  the  "second  offender  act."  This 
provides  that  whenever  a  person  is  convicted,  for  the  second 
time,  of  a  felony,  he  must  be  sentenced  for  a  term  not  less 
than  the  longest,  nor  more  than  twice  the  longest,  term  pre- 
scribed in  the  penal  code  for  a  first  conviction. 

Other  acts  increase  the  penalties  for  particular  crimes.  In 
addition  to  that,  judges,  reacting  to  the  popular  demand  and 
influenced  doubtless  by  these  legislative  enactments,  have  given 
heavier  sentences  when  they  did  not  need  to  under  the  law. 
As  Hastings  H.  Hart  has  pointed  out:  "In  many  cases  prisoners 
receive  twice  or  even  three  times  as  long  a  sentence  as  they 
would  have  received  five  or  ten  years  ago." 

These,  however,  are  only  some  of  the  laws.  Another  law 
was  passed  taking  away  a  substantial  part  of  the  diminution 
of  sentence  which  a  prisoner  might  earn  by  good  conduct  and 
by  willing  and  efficient  work.  For  fifty  years  New  York  has 
considered  it  desirable  to  permit  prisoners  to  earn  time  off 
their  sentences  by  good  behavior  in  prison  and  by  keeping  their 
work  up  to  a  certain  standard;  the  theory  is  that,  since  prisoners 
are  not  all  alike,  society  is  justified  in  giving  earlier  release 
to  those  who  show,  by  their  conduct  in  prison,  habits  of  indust 
and  a  disposition  to  improve.  Wardens  have  approved  t 
measure  and  practically  every  state  possesses  it. 

The  Baumes  Commission  has  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it 
constitutional  and,  although  they  have  not  caused  the  abolitii 
of  good  conduct  time,  they  have  greatly  reduced  it.  F< 
example,  a  person  serving  an  indeterminate  sentence, 
means  a  first  offender,  could  formerly  begin  to  earn  his  good 
conduct  time  as  soon  as  he  entered  prison.  That  is,  his  reduc- 
tion was  taken  off  the  minimum  term  of  years  named  by  the 
court — and  could  amount  to  as  much  as  ten  days  for  every 
thirty  served,  namely,  a  third;  of  course,  if  he  did  not  earn 
it,  he  did  not  get  it.  Now  he  is  not  permitted  to  begin  his 
reduction  at  once;  he  must  serve  his  minimum  and  his  reduc- 
tion is  taken  off  his  maximum.  Moreover,  the  amount  which 
he  can  earn  has  been  cut  in  two.  The  effect,  of  course,  is 
greatly  to  increase  the  time  actually  served  by  first  offenders. 

Persons  under  definite  sentence  have  been  similarly  affected 
Privilege  of  earning  a  reduction  by  efficient  work  is  taken  away 
entirely,  and  the  amount  that  can  be  earned  by  good  conduct 
is  greatly  lowered.  If  a  man  were  sentenced  to  twenty  years, 
he  could  formerly  obtain  his  release  in  about  10  years;  now  he 
must  serve  sixteen  years  and  eight  months. 

One  of  the  disturbing  features  of  this,  to  prisoners,  is  that 
many  of  them  are  working  side  by  side  with  men  who,  because 
they  entered  prison  before  the  new  laws  were  passed,  still  enjoy 
the  old  rates  at  which  they  can  earn  good  conduct  time.  This 
makes  for  wide  divergence  between  periods  served  for  the 
same  or  similar  crimes.  Prisoners  brood  over  this. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  rigid  tightening  of  parole.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  legislation,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Baumes  reports,  and  partly  because  the  public  is  demanding 
harsh  treatment  for  offenders,  parole  is  granted  much  more 
sparingly  and  prisoners  are  held  for  a  longer  time  before  they 
obtain  parole.  This,  too,  leads  to  the  lengthening  of  time  served. 

I  am  not  here  discussing  the  merits  of  any  of  these  reforms 
in  the  direction  of  greater  punishment.  I  am  trying  to  discover 
why  so  large  a  part  of  the  men  (Continued  on  page  589) 
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PROGRESSIVE   SCHOOLS   EXPERIMENTAL 


DAK  LANE 

COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

i.ving   been    maintained    as   a    successful   progressive    Country 
ay  School  since    1916,  added  in  September    1928 

A   Resident  House  for   Boys    10  to   17   Year* 

response   to  frequent    requests   from   parents. 
11   the    advantages    of   a    modern    school   and    expert    teachers 
us  resident  opportunities  in  a  small  group. 
or    catalog    address    William    B.    Curry    (Formerly    Master    at 
•dales  School,  England),  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


HOFFMANN    SCHOOL 

for  Individual  Development 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN  4-13  YEARS.  SCHOOL  Bus. 

3997  GOUVERNEUR  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK 


RUDOLF     STEINER     SCHOOL 

A    modern   day   school   for    Boys   and    Girls.     Kindergarten    to    High 

School.     Emphasizes    inner    development     through    imaginative    and 

creative   activities. 

Course    includes    usual    academic     subjects    and     French,     German, 

Music,    Eurhythmy,    Arts   and    H'andcrafts. 

Large,  sunny  rooms,  half  a  block  from  Central  Park. 

For   full   information   address 
Rudolf  Steiner  School,  20  West  73rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Walden 
School 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 
Nursery  Age  to  College 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  them- 
selves a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop 
knowledge  and  initiative  through  their  own 
eager  interest. 

Write  for  Booklet 
34    West    68th    Street,    New    York 


LOCUST  FARM  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

64    MILES    FROM    NEW  YORK   CITY 

Berkshire  Foot  Hills  200  Acre  Farm  Camp — June   1   to   Oct.   1 

30    Boys    and    Girls,    ages    4    to     1 4  School— Oct.    to    Jun* 

Address 

CLARINDA  C.   RICHARDS,   Poughquag,   N.  Y. 
"My   children   are   growing   at   Locust   Farm,    In  pounds  and   inches.    In  rigor 
and   poise  and   self-reliance — and  they  are  BO  happy   there!"   Beulah   Amidon, 
Education    Editor,    The   Surrey. 


OUR  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

338    EAST   19TH    ST.,    NEAR    STUYVESANT    PARK 

A   cooperative    progressive    undertaking    for    children    from    18    to    30 

months   of   age. 

Full  day  care.     Sunny  garden   for  outdoor  play. 

Progressive  nursery   school   methods. 

Group  limited  to  10  children.     Applications  should  be  made  at  once. 

Write  or  phone 
SLAVA   DUNN.  338  East  19th  St.,  N.  Y.  City— Gramercy  4990 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  progressive  day  school  for  boys 
and  girls 

149  WEST  93rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  ANN-RENO  CHILDREN'S  HOUSE 
formerly  the  Montessori  School 

309  West  87th  Street 
A.  RENO  MAROULIES,  Founder  and  Owner 

Children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age.  Experimental, 
progressive  education;  children  learn  through  useful  activi- 
ties according  to  the  latest  finding*  of  Child  Psychology, 
under  trained  and  competent  teachers.  All  day  group  if 
desired. 

For  terms  and  further  information,  applications  should  be 
made  to  Bertha  Chapman,  Principal.  Telephone  Schuyler  7676. 


MANHASSET  BAY  SCHOOL 

A    progressive    school    within    commuting    distance    of    the    city    for 

day  and  boarding  pupils 
Boys  and  girls  4  to  12  years 

Write 

MRS.    J.   H.   RENSON 
MANHASSET  BAY   SCHOOL 


i  ov-'ii 

PORT  WASHINGTOM.  N.   Y. 


ETHICAL 

CULTURE 

SCHOOL 


THE  BRANCH  SCHOOL 

27   W.  75th  Street 
Small  groups.  Outdoor  play.  All  day  plan. 

Development    of    individual    ability    and 

group    responsibility. 

Pre-kindergarten   through   Fifth   Grade 


The  Province  town  Playhouse 
In  the  Garrick  Theatre 

The  Provincetown  Playhouse  is  moving  to  larger  quarters 
where  it  will  have  improved  facilities  for  production  and 
more  comfortable  accommodations  for  audiences.  It  will 
continue  with  its  policy  of  experimentation,  keeping  an 
open  door  for  young  artists. 

The   first   play    will   be 

FIESTA, 

by  MICHAEL  GOLD 

Subscribe   Now  5    Plays   -  $10 

Provincetown    Playhouse,   133   Macdougal   St.,   N.   Y. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.   F.   Robcrston  Jones,   President, 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
peraons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover.  Preaident;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine. 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING,    INC. Promotes     the     cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organization.  Pres.,  Harvey  Fletcher,  Ph.D., 
New  York  City;  Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright, 
1601— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Direc- 
tor of  Information;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Director  of  Research. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC.—  16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

ASSOCIATION    OF   VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COUNCIL    ON    ADULT    EDUCATION 
FOR     THE     FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

112  East  19th  Street,  Room  1101,  New 
York.  Community  organization  and  clearing- 
house for  education  and  citizenship  among 
the  foreign-born.  Publishes  bulletins  and 
serves  as  counselling  agency.  Chairman, 
John  H.  Finley;  Treasurer,  William  H. 
Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert  T.  Hill. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 


represent  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
naional  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Florence   E.   Quinlan,   Executive   Secretary. 

Religious      Work       for      Indian       Schools, 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.     Johnson,     Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES ZS  West  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
vice  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 

TIONS Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries;  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W.  W.  A.'s  on  be- 
half of  the  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  103  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin 
America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers :  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE   NATIONAL   CHILDREN'S   HOME 
AND      WELFARE      ASSOCIATION 

is  a  federation  of  pioneer  state  wide  chil- 
dren's home  finding  organizations.  C.  V. 
Williams,  Sec.,  203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOP1 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Willia.1 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Cbarletl 
P.  Emerson,  president:  Dr.  Frankwood  El 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  Tl 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.I 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  Nell 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,! 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded! 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebrity,  delinquency,  and! 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,! 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  senr>| 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.0C| 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  monthly,! 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VISIT. 
ING  TEACHERS— 8  West  40th  St. 

New  York.  H.  W.  Nudd,  Chairman;  Jan« 
F.  Culbert,  Sec'y.  Maintains  field  staff  for 
advisory  service.  Recommends  candidate* 
for  positions  and  awards  fellowships. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Porter    R.    Lee,    president,    New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  the  Spring  of  1930. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS Mrs.  S.M.N.Marr*. 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among    colored    people. 
To   create    and    stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and    place   young 

colored    women    in    public    health    work. 
Work      supported      by      membership      and 
voluntary    contributions. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mr>. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slidei, 
lecturers,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 

NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    DAY 

NURSERIES Mrs.  Hermann  Biggs,  Pres- 
ident. Purpose  to  disseminate  knowledge  to 
all  nurseries.  Office,  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

SURVEY) 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


IvriONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

JVYGROUND      AND      RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION      OF      AMERICA— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 


wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City,  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 
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emselves  to  a  program  seldom  appealing  to  prisoners  en 
asse — a  break  for  liberty.  And  I  find  the  explanation  in  the 
ngth  of  time  stretching  ahead  of  them  in  prison  rather  than 
any  condition  of  food,  cells,  idleness  or  overcrowding — so 
miliar  a  feature  of  American  prisons. 

Neither  have  I  tried  to  suggest  what  New  York,  with  the  rest 
the  country,  might  be  doing  about  crime.  That  question  would 
rry  us  into  the  field  of  the  sciences  dealing  with  human  con- 

uct,  and  that  is  too  broad  a  matter  for  brief  discussion  here. 
Meanwhile  people  are  asking:  "What  is  to  be  done  about  the 

risons?"  If,  out  of  these  breaks  for  liberty,  caused  by  despair, 
mes  a  general  scrutiny  of  the  very  bad  conditions  in  American 
isons,  and  efforts  to  improve  them,  something  will  have  been 

ained,  even  if  the  direct  cause  of  the  outbreaks  be  not  itself 
uched. 


TRYING  TO  BURY  THE  BIG  STICK 
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ut  when  the  united  employes  of  an  industry  are  dealing  with 
e  united  employers  the  problem  is  more  complex.  What  is 
st  and  fair  is  less  easily  defined  as  competitive  standards 
de. 

In  1921  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  reduced 
ages  of  1,750,000  employes  over  $300,000,000.  The  board 
limed  that  the  railroads  were  in  desperate  financial  straits. 
This  was  not  accurate;  but  many  of  them  were  in  bad  con- 
tion.)  The  next  year  over  a  million  employes  were  reduced 
the  same  extent  again — a  staggering  loss  in  a  two  years' 
riod.  The  shopmen's  strike  of  400,000  men  resulted.  The 
[lowing  year  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  in  rail- 
ad  history.  Thus  a  spotlight  was  thrown  upon  a  great  issue 
political-economic-social  policy.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  to 
ve  huge  cuts  in  wages,  widespread  suffering  imposed  on  mil- 
ins,  a  vast  increase  of  impoverished  homes,  undernourished 
d  underprotected  men,  women  and  children.  Perhaps  this 
lolesale  crippling  of  minds  and  bodies  helped  turn  the  tide 
"prosperity" — perhaps ! 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  from  subsequent  events 
that  the  wage  reductions  of  1921  and  1922  were  ghastly  blun- 
ders. A  little  more  faith  in  the  future  (which  might  have  been 
expressed  in  "credit  inflation"),  and  a  little  less  fear  of  money 
striking  (which  was  expressed  in  "labor  deflation")  would  have 
warranted  a  public  policy  of  maintaining  the  human  standard 
and  not  debasing  the  currency  of  a  day's  labor.  In  any  event, 
organized  railway  labor  was  convinced  that  a  governmental 
machinery  had  been  created  to  enforce  a  short-sighted,  selfish 
employer  policy  and  that  the  first  step  in  reversing  that  policy 
was  to  destroy  that  governmental  machine.  So  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  was  abolished. 

The  present  law  requires  representatives  of  railroad  employ- 
ers and  employes  to  confer  and  to  "make  every  reasonable 
effort"  to  agree  upon  wages  and  working  conditions  and  to  settle 
their  disputes.  If  they  are  unable  to  agree,  government  medi- 
ators may  be  called  in  to  help  bring  about  an  agreement.  But 
the  mediators  cannot  issue  orders  to  anvone.  If  conference  and 
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mediation  fail,  and  the  parties  agree  to  arbitrate,  the  govern- 
ment will  provide  the  arbitration  machinery.  The  Board  of 
Mediation  will  appoint  neutral  arbitrators  and  an  award  will 
be  enforced  in  the  federal  courts.  The  absence  of  strong-arm 
methods  in  this  law  created  much  skepticism  in  Congress.  When 
the  provisions  were  being  explained  one  senator  referred  to 
mediation  as  some  more  of  the  "rose-water"  process.  Mem- 
bers of  both  houses  were  curious  to  learn  how  we  expected  to 
settle  disagreements  without  invoking  force  and  compulsion 
against  somebody,  sometime. 

It  was  patiently  explained  over  and  over  again  that  we  had 
been  trying  to  solve  labor  issues  by  force  for  many  centuries, 
without  conspicuous  success.  Employer  force,  employe  force, 
political  force,  had  all  been  tried.  We  were  now  seeking  to 
equalize  the  pressures  of  all  three — so  that  no  one  could  give 
orders — but  any  two  could  unite  to  resist  the  unfair  demands 
of  the  third — and  yet  not  have  the  power  to  impose  unfair  de- 
mands upon  the  third.  We  explained  that  arbitration  was  not 
the  ideal  method  of  getting  an  agreement — as  that  would  mean 
turning  the  task  of  employer  and  employe  over  to  a  third  party 
to  perform.  Arbitration  was  a  temporary  expedient — and  so 
was  mediation.  'Self-government  in  industry"  was  the  real 
aim — not  political  government. 

That  phrase,  which  I  first  used  with  some  care,  proved  a 
common  denominator  of  peculiar  value.  Railroad  managers 
who  resented  "outside  interference"  from  public  officials,  or 
labor  unions,  were  strong  for  self-government.  Congressmen, 
wearied  of  many  futile  efforts  at  public  regulation  of  business 
operations,  welcomed  the  desire  of  an  industry  to  regulate  itself. 
Labor  organizations,  traditionally  supporting  the  right  of  self- 
organization  and  collective  bargaining  and  nursing  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  governmental  orders,  were  seeking  first  of  all  free- 
dom from  private  or  public  coercion.  "Self-government"  sound- 
ed good  to  them. 

Indeed  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  labor  movement, 
the  motive  and  the  goal  of  the  strong-minded  individualist  in 
commerce,  the  inspiration  and  stated  object  of  our  republic,  is 
"self-government."  The  pitiful  thing  is  that  so  often  in  our 
desire  for  self-government — for  individual  freedom  of  action — 
we  forget  that  the  fellow  whose  desires  interfere  with  ours  is 
seeking  for  himself  the  same  right  of  self-expression  which  we 
are  assured  is  our  own  birthright.  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  that 
self-government  demands  that  we  hold  ourselves  back,  perhaps 
more  often  than  we  push  ourselves  forward;  and  that  our 
freedom  to  climb  upon  the  backs  of  others  implies  their  equal 
freedom  to  clamber  up  our  vertebrae.  But  there  is  always  the 
happy  possibility  of  getting  agreement  upon  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple among  men  struggling  with  concrete  competitive  interests. 
So  we  all  preached  "self-government  in  industry"  and  supported 
the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

General  Atterbury,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  years 
one  of  the  "black  devils"  of  the  unions  and  the  "white  hope" 
of  anti-union  employers,  told  the  Senate  committee  on  January 
14,  1926 — with  obvious  enjoyment  of  a  new  sensation — that 
this  "is  an  epoch  making  occasion.  Never  before  have  I 
been  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  that 
I  have  not  been  in  opposition  on  any  labor  question  with  those 
of  our  employes  with  whom  I  have  had  to  live.  Today  we 
come  to  you  with  an  agreed-upon  program." 

Since  the  passage  of  this  law  (Continued  on  page  592) 
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TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  of  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Home  of  Cook  County  is  to  be  filled 
by  an  unassembled  examination,  local  residence 
waived,  open  to  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  oi  30  and  50.  Salary  $4800.00  and  main- 
tenance. Those  with  proper  educational  and  ex- 
perience qualifications  apply  to  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  Cook  County,  County  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Applications  must  be  filed  prior  to 
September  1  5th. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe  s  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  _ 

WANTED:  General  Secretary  of  family 
agency  in  good  condition.  State  education,  ex- 
perience, religion,  health,  age  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Family  Welfare  Bureau,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Well  trained  Dietician  with  ex- 
perience in  supervision  of  central  kitchen,  feeding 
large  numbers.  For  attractive  opening  in  pro- 
gressive Juvenile  Training  Institution  address 
6418  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Social  case  work  supervisor  in  well 
organized  Jewish  family  agency  in  Middle  West. 
One  capable  of  handling  a  group  of  volunteers 
working  with  pre-delinquent  girls.  Certificate 
from  a  school  of  social  work  or  training  and  ex- 
perience in  a  recognized  agency  is  required. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
6455  SUSVEY. 

BOY'S  WORKER  evenings,  for  community 
house  in  New  York  City.  State  experience.  6442 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Family  welfare  worker  for  large 
relief  organization  New  York  City.  College 
graduate  some  experience  preferred.  6449 
SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
family  case  work;  Catholic;  knowledge  of  Polish 
essential;  for  special  study  of  selected  families' 
where  the  problem  is  primarily  drink.  6452 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Socially  minded  man,  capable  of 
supervising  modern  shoe  repair  and  tailor  shop 
in  progressive  juvenile  training  school.  Address 
Box  6436  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Socially  minded  man,  experienced 
in  barbering  and  allied  work,  for  position  in 
progressive  juvenile  training  school.  Address 
Box  6437  SURVEY. 

COMMUNITY  HOUSE  in  New  York  City 
has  an  opening  for  a  woman  who  has  executive 
ability  and  a  knowledge  of  girls'  work.  State 
qualifications.  6441  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Boys'  worker,  unmarried,  fall 
1929.  Must  have  had  experience.  Denison  House, 
93  Tyler  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


A   Recognized   National  Jewish 
Institution 

will  require  the  services  shortly  of  a 
national  Field  Secretary  who  is  competent 
to  assume  entire  responsibility  for  collec- 
tions, revitalizing  its  money-raising  meth- 
ods, a  good  speaker,  propagandist  and 
contact  man. 

In  reply,  state  qualifications,  references, 
age,  and  enclose  a  recent  photograph.  The 
opportunity  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Address    6443    SURVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL    AND    WELFARE    SERVICE 

Patronage  of  this  Department  of 
THE    WILLIS    HAWLEY    EXCHANGE 

respectfully  solicited  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hospitals,  Settlements,  Clubs,  Min- 
isters and  Doctors  Assistants,  Executive  Secretaries,  Case  Workers,  Supervisors 
and  Assistants. 

Applications    and    Correspondence    to    OLIVE    P.    HAWLEY,    Director 
82  Court  St.,    Brooklyn,   N.  Y.  Phones:    Triangle   0447-8 


Would  Any  of  These  Positions  Interest  You? 

Social  Welfare  Organization:  Executive  Secretary,  (Pennsylvania),  $2000; 
Arts  and  Crafts  Supervisor,  $2000;  Family  Case  Workers,  $1200-$1800; 
Medical  Social  Workers,  R.N.,  $1500. 

Hospital:  Dietitian,  $1300;  Laboratory  Technician,  $1500;  Housekeeper,  $1140; 
Nurses,  R.N.,  Operating  Room  Supervisor,  $1380;  Charge  and  General  Duty. 
Institution:  Nurse,  R.N.,  $1200;  Commercial  Teacher,  (Gregg)  $1200;  Recrea- 
tional Director,  $1200;  Housekeeper-Officer,  Home  Delinquent  Girls,  $1080; 
Home  Economics  Assistant,  $840;  Secretary  to  Superintendent,  $900. 
GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director,  Professional  Division 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 

100    East   Forty-second   Street  Agency    Telephone 


New  York,    N.   Y. 

Registration    blank    mailed    upon    request 


Ashland  6000 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Womet 

11   East  44th  Street 
New  York   City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of    Chicago    School    of    Civics   and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sr  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2593 
We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


CHICAGO   COLLEGIATE 
BUREAU    OF    OCCUPATIONS 

A   non-profit   organization   sponsored   by 

University    Alumnae    Clubs   in    Chicago 

Vocational     Information    &    Placement 

Social   Service — Scientific — Home  Economics 

Business 

Well  qualified  women,  with  and  without 
experience  come  to  us  from  all  over  the 
country  for  new  positions. 

Service  to  Employer  and  Employee 
MRS.    MARGUERITE    HEWITT    MCDANIEI. 

Managing  Director 
5    So.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    Illinois 


HOME-MAKING 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession' 

la  i  30-pp.  lit.  handbook — It's  FREE.     Home-study 
Domestic    Science   courses,   for   teaching.    Institution 
management,   etc.,    and  for  home   making   efficiency. 
Am.  ftehMt  of  Hem*  Economies.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chic 


SEPTEM 


is  a  good  time  to 
change  your  old 
job  for  a  new 
one. 

Try  an  ad  in  the  September 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

Copy  due  August  25th. 
THE  SURVEY 

Classified   Ad.   Dept. 

112  EAST  19TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Rates   8c  a   word  Algonquin   7490 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


OULTRY.MAN,  single,  thoroughly  exper- 
*d.  Abo  gardening,  carpenter  work,  etc. 
7  SURVEY. 


'OUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  business  ex- 
ence,  desires  position  where  knowledge  of 
lomics  and  sociology  would  be  valuable. 
Iress  John  F.  Ruhe,  Western  Union,  Allen- 
n,  Penn. 


'OUNG    Jewish    college    trained    and    experi- 

ed  woman  wishes  to  connect  with   Child  tar. 

Agency.     Preferably      in     the      East.     6414 

1VEY. 


JNIVERSITY  WOMAN,  with  Master's  de- 
e,  with  special  training  and  experience  in 
gious  education  and  social  service,  wishes 
rk  as  superintendent  or  teacher  in  girls'  or 
nen's  industrial  home,  juvenile  delinquent 
ne,  or  similar  situation.  6445  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position,  superintendent  small  in- 
;ution,  assistant  superintendent  or  case  worker, 
trained  and  experienced  woman.  Successful 
:kground.  6446  SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  Hebrew 
•phange.  Small  community  preferred.  Ex- 
rienced  general  administration,  organization 
d  publicity.  Wife  can  assist  as  Matron  and 
etitian.  Excellent  references.  6447  SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  (R.N.),  desires  position 
city    or    rural    school.     Several    years    expe- 
:nce;    Post    Graduate    course    in    communicable 
ieases.      6448    SURVEY. 


GIRLS'  WORKER,  young  Jewish  woman, 
ven  years  settlement  and  camp  experience, 
liversity  education,  art,  home  economics,  phy- 
cal  education,  will  teach  athletic  and  folk 
incing,  cardboard  and  paper  construction, 
caving,  needlework,  or  other  crafts;  expert  in 
igeantry  and  a  good  dramatic  director.  Jewish 
non-sectarian  settlement  or  recreational  cen- 
r.  New  York  City  only.  6450  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  experienced  in  working  with  girls, 
•ishes  position  in  school,  institution  or  private 
ome  supervising  or  mothering  girls.  6451 
URVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  EXECUTIVE,  available 
eptember  15th.  Thorough  settlement  and  in- 
:itutional  experience.  Capable  and  highly  ex- 
erienced  woman.  Can  furnish  A-l  references. 

430    SURVEY. 


SOCIAL     WORKER     experienced"     in      child 

tacement,  protective  work  and  vocational  guid- 
nce  desires  similart  position  in  large  city. 
Vould  consider  portion  as  visiting  teacher. 
429  SURVEY. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  Public  Health  train- 
ig  and  experience,  desires  position  October  first, 
linimum  salary  $2,000  Address  6432  SURVEY. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  with  three 
vears  dispensary  social  service  experience  de- 
iires  position.  Speaks  Polish.  6444  SURVEY. 


Social 
Workers 

and 

Public  Health 
Nurses 

consult  your  own  placement 
bureau  sponsored  by  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social 
Workers 

and 

National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  for 
new  openings  for  autumn. 


(Agency) 

,jo  EAST  und  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  THE  HOME 


„ „ , expert. 

shows  just  hou'  to  make  home  cook- 
,ine.  cake- inakiiiK,  candy  -  rnakin* 
five  big  profits  How  to  cater,  run 

ible    TEA    ROOM*.   Motor  Inne.    C»feUr- 

'  IM   etc  — over  SI  Weyi  to  Make   Money,  in  your 
r   own'bueineee   or    lood    po.ilione.     Write    tod.y    for 
illue.     booklet      "Cookin*    (or    Profit,"     it  •    FREE. 
Aiurleu  Ss.ool  .r  HOB.  IwoKlei,  S71  K.  68th  St.,  CUe«to 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in 

special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted! 

Philadelphia 

"In  response  to  a  request  from 
you  I  mailed  you  a  card  two  weeks 
ago  directing  that  my  advertisement 
be  discontinued.  Won't  you  please 
stop  the  deluge  of  letters  I  am  re- 
ceiving. I  have  been  overwhelmed. 

(Signed)     

May    13th,    1929." 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  thoroughly  experienced 
welfare  worker,  seeks  position  where  intelligence 
and  good  sound  judgment  are  essential.  Speaks 
Yiddish.  6453  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  desires  position  in 
institution,  superintendent  or  matron,  preferably 
Home  for  the  Aged.  6454  SURVEY. 


ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  or  Boys'  Worker 
with  nine  years'  experience  in  settlement  and 
boys'  work  desires  position  in  New  York  City. 
At  present,  is  a  physical  education  teacher  and 
coach  in  a  large  New  York  City  High  School. 
EI.  6456  SURVEY. 

(In   answering   advertisement!   please  mention   THE 
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'Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us   estimate   on  your  next  job 

Webster    Letter    Addressing  A 
Mailing    Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 
Lackawanna    1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  E.sl  22nd  Street 


Multitraphiatl  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I        ...M*il!n£ 
Typewriting     I_L________^_ I        Addressing 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


Where  to  Live  in  New  York 

within  your  income,  and  enjoy  mod- 
ern conveniences,  may  be  decided  by 
your  letting  us  know  your  require- 
ments. 

State    how    many    rooms,    furnished   or   un- 
furnished,   location    desired,    and    what    are 
some  of  your   pet  aversions  or  desires. 
Ask    for 

MISS    SMITH 
222  West  23rd  Street 

Room  905 
or  telephone  WAT  6181 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies; 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TRAINING    FO»    LEADERSHIP,     A    Practical    Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience, 
Philip    L.    Seman,    Jewish    People's    Institute, 
3500   Douglas  Blvd.,   Chicago,  Illinois.     Single 
Copy  $.50. 

"TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  EXPRESSION."  Philip  U 
Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute,  3500  Douglas 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  op  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  370  Seventh  Ave, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 

SURVEY) 


AMERICAN  GENETIC  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. —  306  Victor  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  "To  promote  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  concerning  Heredity".  Publishes 
monthly  Journal  of  Heredity,  which  gives 
announcements  and  discussions  of  recent  dis- 
coveries regarding  heredity — with  ample  illus- 
trations. Membership  composed  of  research 
geneticists  and  leaders  in  many  fields,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  etc.  The 
Association  is  anxious  to  learn  of  cases  of 
identical  twins  reared  apart,  which  give 
unique  opportunities  to  study  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  environment.  Membership  dues  $3.00 
per  year. — Sample  copy  of  Journal  of  Hered- 
ity and  circular  illustrating  heritable  charac- 
ters sent  on  request. 


ART    EXTENSION    SpCIETY,    INC.— 

Lois  Sue  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Purpose, — to  extend  the  interest  in, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  Fine  Arts,  especially 
by  means  of  prints,  lantern  slides,  traveling 
exhibitions,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  409  Palmer  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 

Ga, ;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  condi- 
tions through  conference,  cooperation,  and 
popular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Nor- 
man Thomas,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


THE       NATIONAL       CONSUMERS' 

LEAGUE  is  an  educational  movement  founded 
in  May,  1899,  to  awaken  consumers'  interest 
In  their  responsibility  for  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  made  and  distributed.  The 
joint  candy  white  list  is  the  most  recent  de- 
velopment. Dr.  John  R.  Commons,  president; 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary;  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF  WAR  — 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, 532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Aims  to  stimulate  the 
movement  against  war  and  to  increase 
the  coordination  of  peace  forces.  It 
stands  for  progressive  world  organiza- 
tion, worldwide  reduction  of  armaments 
by  international  agreement  to  police 
status,  and  worldwide  education  for 
peace.  Subscription  to  "News  Bulle- 
tin", 50  cts.  a  year.  List  of  publications 
free. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE 
UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  311 
South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Cbicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislatiin.  Official  publi- 
cation. Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information 
given. 


TRYING  TO  BURY  THE  BIG  STICK 
(Continued  from   page  589) 


a  large  part  of  my  time  has 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  make 
it  work.  I  have  watched  the 
settlement  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  minor  disputes  through 

conferences.  Several  hundred  major  cases  have  been  settled 
through  conference,  mediation  or  arbitration.  A  few  serious 
strikes  have  been  threatened  but  none  have  taken  place.  Much 
can  be  said  from  different  viewpoints  about  the  good  and  bad 
results  of  the  law.  Its  obligations  have  been  both  scrupulously 
observed  and  flagrantly  violated.  Those  who  believe  in  a  law 
or  a  principle  work  with  it.  Those  disbelieving,  work  against  it. 

From  the  public  standpoint,  it  will  be  conceded  that  peace- 
ful, continuous,  efficient  service  has  been  given  by  a  fairly  well- 
satisfied  operating  force.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  argued 
that  wage  increases  have  been  the  rule;  that  this  should  satisfy 
the  employes,  but  that  rates  can't  be  reduced  with  increased 
operating  expenses  and  that  a  period  of  static  or  reduced  wages 
may  prove  the  law  a  failure.  Against  this  argument,  friends 
of  the  law  may  point  out,  first,  that  a  general  rise  in  the  level 
of  railway  wages  was  imperatively  needed  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief of  mistaken  wage-reductions  and  to  give  these  workers 
a  standard  of  living  appropriate  to  the  social  value  of  their 
work.  Second,  it  has  been  proved  persistently  that  wage-earners 
recognize  and  accept  static  wages  in  economic  pauses  or  depres- 
sions, because  diminishing  employment  induces  more  anxiety  to 
retain  jobs  than  to  get  increased  pay.  Third,  there  should  be 
no  need  for  wage-reductions  in  any  essential,  progressive  indus- 
try. It  will  be  time  enough  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  decadent, 
less  essential  transportation  industry  when  we  observe  indica- 
tions of  a  drastic  change  in  present  economic  conditions.  These 
are  not  the  problems  of  the  immediate  future. 

The  present  semi-legalized  method  of  solving  the  labor  prob- 
lems of  the  steam  railroads  may  be  retained  or  discarded. 
Certainly,  if  retained,  it  will  be  improved.  But  its  greatest 
importance  as  a  social  experiment  lies  in  the  principles  and 
theories  which  induced  the  undertaking.  Here  we  find  employ- 
ers and  employes  engaged  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  democratize 
industry — to  try  the  process  of  "self-government."  This  effort 
should  not  be  confused  with  any  programs  for  "socializing" 
industry.  There  is  no  endeavor  here  to  determine  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  industry  to  society — except  to  meet  the  responsibility 
of  owners  and  operators  to  insure  the  continuous,  efficient  pro- 
duction of  necessary  services.  But  primarily  the  effort  is  to 
eliminate  the  waste  of  conflict  and  to  promote  the  economies  of 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  an  industrial  machine  wherein  the 
brains,  muscles  and  properties  of  several  million  individuals 
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are  utilized  and  coordinat 
At  a  time  when  the  tenden 
in  political  government  is  d 
tinctly  away  from  democra 
and  in  the  direction  of  au 

cracy,  it  is  deeply  significant  that  a  contra-tendency  in  industr 
government  should  be  decisively  shown  in  one  of  the  most  esse 
tial  industries.    And  in  this  industry  autocratic  control  has  bei 
able  to  offer  some  specially  persuasive  arguments  and  has  had 
long,  comparatively  unhampered  opportunity  to  prove  its  mer 
But  as  railroad  kingdoms  grew  into  empires,  not  only  was  ar 
trary  authority  challenged  more  vigorously,  but  it  demonstrate 
an  increasing  incapacity  to  fulfill  its  responsibility.     The  rule 
of  the   roads  have   developed   as   men  with   a  gift    for  hum: 
leadership.     The  slave-drivers  have  conspicuously  failed. 

The  course  of  the  labor  movement  on  the  railroads  has  h: 
equal  significance.  The  most  powerful  and  responsible  labi 
organizations  in  the  country  are  found  here.  They  arc  den 
ocratically  organized  and  operated,  exhibiting  all  the  wea 
nesses — and  also  the  abiding  strength — of  a  self-disciplined  corj 
munity  that  actually  governs  itself. 

If  self-government  expands  in  the  railroad  industry  ai 
proves  its  worth,  the  example  may  develop  a  similar  force 
other  industries.  "I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  these  gre 
business  organizations  will  truly  belong  to  the  men  who  a 
giving  their  lives  and  their  efforts  to  them,  I  care  not  in  wh 
capacity.  Then  they  will  use  capital  truly  as  a  tool  and  tin 
will  all  be  interested  to  the  highest  economic  advantage.  Tin 
we  shall  have  no  hired  men."  Thus  spoke  recently  Owen  I 
Young,  chairman  of  the  General  Electric  Company — a  "pr:i 
tical  man,"  who  is  also  able  to  think. 

In  such  a  day  there  might  grow,  out  of  our  present  sprcai 
ing  commercial  empires,  a  group  of  industrial  republics  with 
our  national  boundaries,  which  would  so  dominate  our  poliri. 
that  democratic  government  might  have  a  new  birth  in  sta 
and  nation.  In  this  event  the  program  of  putting  "more  bus 
ness  in  government"  might  actually  come  to  mean  somrthii 
honorable — not  increased  commercial  control  of  government  f< 
private  purposes — but  increased  reliance  upon  principles  of  sol 
government  that  had  been  found  essential  to  maintain  the  hcali 
of  private  industry.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  "theory"  of  wh 
might  come  to  pass.  There  may  be  scant  justification  for  b 
lieving  that  it  will  be  the  development  of  our  industrial-poli 
ical  system.  But  such  "half-glimpsed  turrets"  do  appear  to  tl 
eyes  of  eager  watchers  when  the  mists  that  hover  over  tl 
future  of  America  are  shaken  by  the  trumpeting  of  an  idr 
that  might  well  come  from  the  "hid  battlements  of  eternity 


would    you 

feel  if  you  could 

not  read  the  news 
of  the  world?  No  news' 
papers,  magazines,  books, 
letters,  not  even  a  danger 
sign  or  a  warning  notice? 

Somewhere  near  you  is  a  grown  person  groping  in 
the  dark,  in  many  ways  helpless  as  a  child,  be' 
cause  he  cannot  read  or  write.  You  can  bring 
sunlight  into  his  darkened  life.  More  than  that, 
you  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  better 
health — even  of  saving  his  life. 

Today  he  cannot  read  messages  on  disease 
prevention.  He  does  not  know,  unless  some' 
one  tells  him,  the  important  rules  of  health  or 
how  to  keep  his  family  from  having  diph' 
theria,  smallpox,  or  typhoid  fever.  These  and 
other  preventable  diseases  often  make  illiter' 
ate  localities  their  breeding  places  and  thus 
endanger  the  health  of  the  educated,  despite 
all  their  precautions. 

Perhaps  you  share  the  mistaken  belief  that  it 
is  impossible  to  teach  grownup  illiterates 
how  to  read  and  write  and  that  they  are  con' 
tent  to  be  illiterate. 

Get  the  confidence  of  an  illiterate  and  ask  him 
if  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
Tell  him  he  can  learn  to  write  his  name  in  30 
minutes  and  learn  to  read  in  a  few  months. 
In  all  probability  his  eager  response  will 
amaze  you. 


"Thank  God!    At  last  I'll 
be  able  to  read  and  write. " 


It  may  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  the  majority  of  illiter- 
ate persons  in  the  United 
States  are  native  born— 
more  than  three  million  il- 
literate Americans.  Many 
of  them  have  never  had  a 

chance  to  learn  and  do  not  know  where  to  look 

for  instruction. 

Illiterates  are  not  hard  to  find— a  servant,  a  farm- 
hand, an  employee  in  your  own  or  your  neighbor's 
shop,  a  laundress,  a  deliveryman,  a  laborer  in  your 
neighborhood. 

\      There  are  more  than  5,000,000  men  and 
J     women  in  the  United  States  who  cannot  read 
\\    health   messages  concerning  sanitation  and 
fj     prevention  of  disease — more  than  400,000  of 
)      them  are  in  the  State  of  New  York,  more 
than  300,000  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1 50,000 
in  Massachusetts.    You  can  find  them  in 
every  State  of  the  Union — in  cities,  in  towns 
and  in  country  districts. 

Will  you  give  someone  a  present  that  he 
would  not  exchange  for  hundreds  of  dollars 
—the  ability  to  read  and  write — a  present 
which  costs  you  nothing? 

Find  your  illiterate.  If  you  will  help  him  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  will  send  you,  free 
of  cost,  grooved  writing  pads  and  illustrated 
lessons  for  beginners. 

Ask  for  Booklet  959 


METROPOLITAN   LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

FREDERICK  H.  ECKER,  PRESIDENT  ^  ONE  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


c 


'OURSES  for  institution  per- 
.  sonnel,  previously   given  at 
the  Children's  Village  by  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Institu- 
tion Executives,  will  become  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  beginning 
October  first  1929.  While  training, 
students  will  receive  practical  ex- 
perience under  the  leadership  of 
authorities  of  leading  child  caring 
organizations.    An  announce- 
ment will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


107  East  Twenty-second  Street 
Neu>  York 
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The  Gist  of  It 

A  this  issue  of  The  Survey  goes  to  the  printer 
the   trial   of  sixteen   union  workers   and   or- 
ganizers  for  the  murder  of  the  police  chief 
of  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  has  just  been  resumed 
at  Charlotte.     Joseph   Shaplen,  who  tells   the   story 
on  page  595,  is  on  the  scene  as  special  correspondent 
for  a  New  York  daily  newspaper. 

JOHN  STEVEN,  writing  on  page  597  on  Los  An- 
geles' ambitious  aspirations  in  the  way  of  a  chauf- 
feur and  the  determination  of  social  workers  in  that 
city  to  continue  a  remarkable  county  w-lfare  depart- 
ment, is  associate  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Muni- 
cipal League. 

SURVEY  readers  will  remember  Ruth  Shonle 
Cavan's  report  of  the  study  of  stenographers  and 
other  business  girls,  sponsored  by  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association,  in  a  recent  issue.  On  page  601 
she  discusses  the  educational  needs  of  this  important 
group,  drawing  on  further  material  from  the  same 
study.  Mrs.  Cavan  is  assistant  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  will  publish  the  study  under  the  title, 
Business  Girls:  A  Study  of  Their  Interests  and 
Problems. 


LEE  L.  HASTINGS,  mental  hygiene  supervisor 
V_J  of  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  de- 
scribes on  page  604  the  most  recent  resource  to  be 
added  to  the  many  skills  and  services  of  the  public 
health  nurse. 

HELEN  GLENN  TYSON,  who  writes  on  page 
607  of  the  need  for  the  agencies'  interest  in  the 
education   of   dependent   children   living  in  their  own 


homes,  was  first  state  supervisor  of  the  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  directed 
several  important  studies  in  this  field. 

NO  Survey  reader  needs  to  be  told  that  Alexander 
Johnson  is  "Uncle  Alec"  and  that  almshouses 
and  national  conferences  have  been  the  wiser  and  more 
cheerful  for  his  interest  and  help  for  many  years. 
He  has  recently  been  engaged  on  a  special  study  of 
the  former  for  a  new  encyclopedia  of  the  social  sci- 
ences. Page  609. 

RAYMOND  MOLEY,  associate  professor  of 
government  at  Columbia  University,  directed  the 
Cleveland  Foundation  survey  of  criminal  justice.  He 
was  for  two  years  director  of  research  for  the  New 
York  State  Crime  Commission  and  is  consultant  to 
the  crime  commissions  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania 
and  a  member  of  the  commission  just  appointed  by 
Columbia  to  survey  crime  detection  and  prevention. 
His  new  book,  Politics  and  Criminal  Prosecution 
(Minton  Balch)  was  reviewed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Survey.  Page  610. 

Tn"ORMERLY  managing  editor  of  The  Survey  and 
r  now  on  the  staff  of  The  Inquiry,  Bruno  Lasker 
draws  on  his  deep  interest  in  community  activities  and 
his  long  study  of  the  arts  in  reviewing  Elsie  McElwee 
McFarland's  contribution  to  the  Welfare  Council  re- 
port on  the  settlements.  Page  611. 

J"  L.  TUTTLE  who  writes  of  his  own  experience 
•   of  Canton  employes,  is  the  director  of  the  Canton 
Welfare  Federation,  Canton,  Ohio.     Page  616. 

/BARTER  TAYLOR  is  director  of  the  Harrisburg 
^^  Welfare  Federation  and  was  formerly  associated 
with  Rowland  Haynes  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland.  His  account 
of  the  growth  of  Harrisburg  Community  Chest  ap- 
pears on  page  617. 
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Strikers,  Mills  and  Murder 


By  JOSEPH  SHAPLEN 

Drawing  by  Dorothy  Owen 


ON  August  26  the  trial  of  sixteen  members  of  the 
National  Textile  Workers  Union,  a  Communist 
organization,  was  resumed  before  Judge  M.  V. 
Barnhill   in    Charlotte,    North   Carolina.     All 
sixteen,  three  of  them  New  York  women,  are 
accused  of  murder  in  the  death  of  Chief  of  Police  O.  F. 
Aderholt  of  Gastonia,  who  was  killed  by  a  shot  in  the  dark 
on  the  night  of  June  7  in  a  fight  between  union  workers 
and  organizers  at  the  Loray  Mill  of  the  Manville-Jenckes 
Company,  and  police  officers  who  demanded  entry,  without 
warrants,  to  the  strikers'  headquarters.   The  trial  was  moved 
from  Gastonia  on  July  30,  on  plea  of  the  defense  that  a 
disposition  of  the  case  which  would  be  fair  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  appearance  could  not  be  had  in  Gastonia  because  of  the 
prejudice  against  the  union  and  the  defendants. 

Judge  Barnhill  is  a  tall,  clean-cut,  sharp-faced  man  of  the 
mountaineer  type,  whose  attitude  has  been  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  that  displayed  by  Judge  Webster  Thayer  in  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case.  Although  he  seemed  inclined  at  first 
to  permit  the  trial  to  proceed  in  Gaston  County,  but  with  an 
outside  jury,  he  granted  the  motion  for  a  change  of  venue 
in  order  to  assure  the  defendants  of  every  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  law.  Yet  the  change 
in  venue  did  not  deter  the  International  Labor  Defense,  in 
charge  of  the  defense,  and  the  Daily  Worker,  the  New  York 
Communist  daily,  which  is  circulated  widely  in  the  strike 
area,  from  making  the  accusation  that  here  was  a  "trick" 
designed  to  promote  an  alleged  "frame-up"  against  the  ac- 
cused. Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  immediately 
interested  in  the  case  and  in  the  fate  of  the  defendants  is 
deplorable,  for  it  can  be  of  help  only  to  those  who  are  bent 
on  obtaining  a  conviction. 

The  Loray  strike  started  in  April  as  a  protest  against  the 
"stretch-out"  system  of  speeding-up  workers,  long  hours  and 
low  wages.  Hours  are  said  to  have  approximated  fifty-five 
a  week  for  the  day  shift,  and  sixty  for  the  night,  shift. 


Wages  probably  averaged  about  $14  a  week.  The  first 
weeks  of  the  strike  were  marked  with  skirmishes  between 
pickets  and  police,  but  it  had  subsided  into  a  quiet  struggle 
which  was  all  but  ended  when  the  trouble  of  June  7  arose. 
Two  of  the  policemen  wounded  in  the  volley  of  shots  which 
killed  Chief  Aderholt,  are  under  indictment  for  having  been 
drunk  and  disorderly  earlier  that  same  evening.  The  killing 
at  Gastonia  is  a  flare-up  from  the  tension  general  throughout 
the  Southern  textile  mills,  the  tension  which  Bruce  Crawford 
outlined  recently  before  the  University  of  Virginia  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs  when  he  pictured  an  industry  where  the 
prevailing  average  wage  scale  is  less  than  $13  a  week,  while 
hours  are  long  and  living  costs  even  higher  in  the  South 
than  in  the  New  England  mill  towns.  Behind  the  Gastonia 
trial  lies  the  drama  symbolized  in  the  contrast  between  the 
bare  rows  of  mill  houses  and  the  two-mile  avenue  of  Myers 
Park  in  Charlotte,  the  home  of  the  mill-owning  aristocracy, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in  America. 

IN  general,  the  Daily  Worker  and  the  International  Labor 
Defense  have  given  the  impression  to  newspaper  men 
and  outside  sympathizers  of  the  defendants,  that  they  were 
more  interested  in  proving  the  existence  of  a  "frame-up" 
than  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  men  and  women.  The 
object  of  the  International  Labor  Defense  and  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  seems  to  be  to  make  this  case  a  purely  Com- 
munist "show."  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  liberal  elements 
and  of  all  those  interested  in  justice  and  fair  play  to  make 
it  a  public  matter,  for  the  case  is  of  significance  not  only 
as  a  labor  trial  but  as  an  important  episode  in  the  struggle 
for  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions  in  the  South.  What- 
ever the  respective  weights  of  the  interest  of  the  Communist 
groups  in  political  issues  and  its  concern  with  immediate 
problems  of  working  and  living  standards  in  the  Southern 
cotton  mills,  the  fact  remains  that  sixteen  persons,  the 
majority  of  them  innocent  of  subtle  political  motives,  are 
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being  tried  for  a  very  serious  offense  and  that  at  least  some 
of  them  face  the  possibility  of  severe  punishment.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  likelihood  that  death  penalties  will  be  imposed, 
but  there  is  more  than  a  possibility  that  heavy  prison 
sentences  may  be  inflicted. 

THE  fine  manner  in  which  Judge  Barnhill  has  handled  the 
case  is  no  indication  that  the  prosecution  will  not  bend 
every  effort  to  obtain  a  conviction.  There  is  no  reason,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  despair  of  an  acquittal  if  the  defendants 
are  innocent,  provided  the  case  is  fought  strictly  on  its  merits, 
without  the  injection  of  extraneous  political  issues.  If  those 
who  are  interested  in  sending  as  many  of  the  defendants  as 
possible  to  the  chair  or  to  prison,  can  be  accused  of  seeking 
to  inject  such  issues  into  the  case,  the  Communists  have  been 
equally  guilty  of  trying  to  make  of  this  a  political  trial,  an- 
other Sacco-Vanzetti  affair,  and  of  resorting  to  propaganda 
methods  which  are  likely  to  arouse  popular  hostility  against 
the  defendants  and  everything  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
In  this  attitude  the  Communists  and  their  agencies  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  attack  an  organization  like  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  from  the  beginning  has  had 
a  much  more  realistic  conception  of  the  case. 

A  more  temperate  spirit  was  evident  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  Charlotte.  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  who  is  acting 
as  consultant  counsel  for  the  defense,  declared  "That  a  fair 
trial  before  the  law  is  the  intention  of  North  Carolina  in 
this  case  is  abundantly  clear  in  view  of  the  impartial  jurist 
who  will  sit  upon  the  bench  and  who  has  already  indicated 
his  insistence  that  the  case  be  free  from  extraneous  issues." 
At  the  resumption  of  the  trial  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
was  strengthened  also  by  the  addition  of  Thaddeus  A. 
Adams  of  Charlotte,  a  well-known  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  bar,  whose  support  offsets  the  withdrawal  last 
month  of  former  Judge  Frank  Carter  of  Ashville.  Judge 
Carter's  resignation,  a  severe  blow  to  the  defense  because  of 
his  position  in  the  state,  was  attributed  to  friction  among  the 
defense  counsel  and  his  objection  to  the  propaganda  methods 
of  the  International  Labor  Defense.  The  prosecution  like- 
wise has  disclaimed  an  interest  in  propaganda  and  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  adhere  strictly  to  the  stand  of  Governor 
Gardner  and  Judge  Barnhill  and  treat  the  case  as  a  purely 
criminal  proceeding,  a  trial  for  murder  and  murder  only. 

Specifically  the  accused  are  charged  with  conspiracy  and 
incitement  to  murder.  Conspiracy  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
prove  and  "incitement"  is  likewise  a  vague  term.  To  be 
sure,  Aderholt  is  dead.  Someone  shot  him.  Thus  far  no 
claim  has  been  made  by  the  prosecution  that  any  of  the 


defendants  actually  did  the  shooting.  Six  of  them  had  guns 
when  they  were  arrested,  but  the  carrying  of  guns  is  no 
crime  in  North  Carolina  and  in  this  case  the  defense  con- 
tends that  the  strikers  were  compelled  to  arm  themselves 
after  their  headquarters  and  relief  store  had  been  raided 
and  wrecked  by  a  mob  and  after  they  failed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  protection  in  a  hostile  community. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  prosecution, 
directed  by  Solicitor  John  G.  Carpenter,  who  like  Judge 
Barnhill,  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  fair  man,  can 
implicate  the  defendants  in  the  killing.  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
already  announced  that  the  prosecution  would  not  ask  the 
death  penalty  for  the  three  women,  Amy  Schechter,  Vera 
Buch  and  Sophie  Melvin,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  charge  against  the  other  defendants  may  be  so  changed 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  death  sentences.  While  Mr. 
Carpenter  did  not  reveal  any  particular  animus  against  the 
defendants,  a  number  of  the  nine  attorneys  associated  with 
him  in  the  prosecution  have  had  and  still  have  strong  mill 
connections  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  leave 
nothing  undone  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Some  of  these 
attorneys  are  among  the  ablest  in  the  state. 

It  is  futile,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  case  can  be 
won  by  propaganda.  It  must  be  fought  strictly  on  legal 
and  factual  grounds.  The  people  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
where  Charlotte  is  located,  may,  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
them  are  concerned,  be  depended  on  to  give  the  defendants  a 
fair  chance.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  authorities  of  the 
state  are  engaged  in  a  "frame-up"  to  railroad  the  accused 
to  the  electric  chair  or  to  prison.  Governor  O.  Max  Gard- 
ner, who  brought  Judge  Barnhill  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  to  preside  at  the  trial,  has  shown  that  he  is  much  / 
concerned  about  the  case  and  about  the  good  name  of  the 
state.  His  actions  justify  the  feeling  that  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  avoid  the  shame  brought  on  Massachusetts 
through  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  and  that  he  is  determined 
that  the  Massachusetts  tragedy  shall  not  be  repeated. 

IF  the  case  is  fought  strictly  on  its  merits,  if  the  facts  ar 
permitted  to  speak  for  themselves  and  if  such  educations 
and  legitimate  propaganda  value  as  it  may  have  is  permitted 
to  develop  in  a  natural  manner,  from  the  proceedings  then 
selves,  there  is  not  only  hope  of  an  acquittal  but  also  the  pro 
pect  that  the  trial  will  help  rouse  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  of  the  entire  South  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  presented  by  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  of  the  sore  need  for  improvement  in  the  lives 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children. 


Los  Angeles'  Versatile  Chauffeur 


By  JOHN  STEVEN 


TO  save  money,  so  they  say,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Los  Angeles  County  has  just  abolished  the 
positions  of  superintendent  and  chief  case  super- 
visor in  the  welfare  division  of  the  county  charities. 
The  division  last  year  spent  two  million  dollars 
in  helping  some  20,000  families.  Complete  records  were 
kept,  and  the  case  work  met  with  the  approval  of  every 
family  agency  which  dealt  with  the  county,  among  them  the 
Children's  Protective  Association,  the  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federation  of  Jewish  Welfare  Organizations, 
the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
and  the  Juvenile  Court.  Beside  the  efficient  conduct  of 
their  case-work,  R.  R.  Miller  and  Emily  Wooley,  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  positions  abolished,  have  done  notable  re- 
search of  a  constructive  character  in  such  problems  as  the 
economic  status  of  the  tubercular  convalescent,  Mexican  in- 
digency,  unemployment,  and  co-operation  with  the  courts  in 
cases  of  failure  to  provide. 

Almost  none  of  the  good  things  which  can  be  said  of  the 
division  under  Mr.  Miller  could  have  been  said  of  it  under 
his  predecessor.  That  was  the  time  when  a  single  face  sheet, 
indifferently  filled  out  as  a  result  of  an  office  interview,  con- 
stituted the  principal  record.  The  individual,  rather  than 
the  family,  was  the  unit.  "Relief"  was  an  end  in  itself. 
Budgets,  plans  with  definite  terminal  facilities,  rehabilitation 
programs,  were  the  exception.  Workers  were  cautioned  that 
they  were  to  do  no  visiting  in  connection  with  certain  cases 
submitted  by  the  supervisors.  Salvage  department  facilities 
were  used  for  reconditioning  the  wardrobes  of  the  then  ex- 
ecutive, now  gone,  and  his  family  and  friends.  Clients  with 
considerable  holdings  in  real  estate  were  common.  Indi- 
gent transients  were  supported  indefinitely  instead  of  being 
sent  back  to  the  community  responsible  for  them.  There 
was  no  neuro-psychiatric  clinic.  No  studies  were  under  way 
for  getting  at  the  root  of  our  Mexican,  unemployment,  tuber- 
culosis, and  other  outstanding  problems.  Few  standards 
were  formulated,  and  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  avoid 
any  worker  who  showed  symptoms  of  schooling.  Private 
agencies  ignored  the  department,  and  were  by  it  ignored. 
This  unfortunate  relationship,  and  the  absence  of  a  confiden- 
tial exchange,  caused  great  duplication.  The  county  doles 
exhibited,  through  the  auditor's  books,  a  surprising  tendency 
to  mount  faster  than  resources. 

The  present  superintendent  of  charities  co-operated  heartily 
in  the  investigation  which  led  to  the  separation  from  county 
service  of  Mr.  Miller's  predecessor.  Yet  it  was  with  his 
advice  and  consent  that  the  supervisors  abolished  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  people  pre-eminently  responsible  for  the 
remarkable  improvement  which  has  been  brought  about. 

Economy,  the  alleged  cause  of  the  supervisors'  action,  had, 
in  reality,  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  As  mouthed 
in  this  instance  it  means  the  extravagance  of  giving  first  and 
investigating  afterwards.  Here  was  the  case  of  a  reform 
which  succeeded  too  well.  The  welfare  division  advanced 
so  rapidly  that  its  superior  officer  and  the  board  of  super- 


visors couldn't  see  it  for  dust. 

The  dust  took  the  form  of  complaints,  largely  unjustified, 
which  neither  the  superintendent  nor  the  board  had  the 
background  to  appraise  at  their  true  worthlessness.  Ex- 
amples are  interesting: 

A  family  of  six  complain  of  aid  denied.  Investigation 
shows  that  the  husband's  earnings  exceed  the  county  budget 
allowance  adopted  by  the  supervisors  themselves,  and  that 
they  own  an  equity  in  their  home. 

A  mother  of  three  children,  husband  not  working,  asks 
aid.  Mr.  Miller  finds  that  the  husband,  though  repeatedly 
requested  to  do  so,  has  not  reported  to  his  employment  de- 
partment. He  finds  that  the  mother  is  so  irresponsible  that 
a  grandmother  has  taken  over  the  children.  "We  will  ex- 
tend aid,"  says  Mr.  Miller  (the  heartless  wretch)  "when 
you  comply  with  our  reasonable  requests  and  show  a  dis- 
position to  co-operate  with  our  attempt  to  put  you  back  on  a 
self-sustaining  and  self-respecting  basis." 

A  Mexican  with  a  large  family  complains  that  the 
visitor  is  planning  to  have  his  iQ-year-old  daughter,  Vir- 
ginia, go  to  work.  He  prefers  to  have  Virginia  remain  at 
home  and  to  look  to  the  taxpayer  for  his  living. 

Another  Mexican,  injured  in  an  accident,  objects  (he 
really  does)  to  employment  being  offered  to  his  wife.  His 
wife  away,  he  has  to  supervise  the  three  children,  and,  he 
explains,  they  make  him  nervous. 

OR  take  Mrs.  M.,  a  client  of  years  standing.  She  wants 
more  money  to  provide  care  for  her  children.  Her 
mother,  also  being  supported  by  the  county,  could  look  after 
the  children,  the  visitor  suggests.  Mrs.  M.  demurs.  So  the 
visitor  finds  another  client  who  will  be  glad  to  earn  some- 
thing toward  her  own  budget  by  caring  for  the  children. 
Mrs.  M.  kindly  consents  to  "think  this  over"  and  report. 

H.  L.  complains  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
that  she  is  being  neglected.  This  is  strenuously  denied  by 
the  case  worker.  Which  is  right?  We  have  no  absolute 
answer,  but  the  fact  that  H.  L.  is  mother  of  four  illegitimate 
children,  that  she  has  failed  on  several  occasions  to  co-operate 
with  the  department,  that  she  resents  any  mention  of  her 
disregard  of  conventions,  and  that  she  says  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  welfare  department  to  support  her,  would 
make  us,  if  we  were  that  supervisor,  a  little  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  case  worker's  side  of  the  story. 

Another  complaint  comes  from  a  woman  on  a  full  county 
budget,  who,  while  the  county  was  taking  care  of  herself 
and  two  children,  gave  birth  to  a  fatherless  third. 

Perhaps  the  loudest  wails  at  the  cruelty  and  hafdhearted- 
ness  of  the  Miller  regime  have  come  from  a  precinct  poli- 
tician of  inflated  ego,  one  S.  His  gas  meter  is  always  about 
to  be  shut  off,  and  he  and  his  two  adult  children  are  in 
constant  danger  of  eviction.  Recently  rumblings  reached 
his  ears  from  questioning  neighbors  who  wondered  to  what 
extent  public  support  was  justified  for  an  able-bodied  man 
and  two  grown  children.  The  effect  was  magical.  He 
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came  early  one  morning  to  the  social  worker's  home,  said 
he  had  found  employment,  and  withdrew  the  application  for 
aid  which,  a  little  before,  he  had  attempted  to  secure  through 
a  complaint  against  the  department. 

The  case  of  a  Miss  S.,  amateur  actress,  is  typical  of  a 
large  number  whose  pride  is  injured  if  they  are  asked  to 
report  at  the  district  office.  They  find  it  easier  to  complain 
to  their  supervisor,  and  to  ask  that  the  visitors  be  com- 
manded to  wait  upon  them. 

Many  complaints  come  from  landlords  who  ask  payment 
of  rent  which  accrued  before  the  case  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  department.  In  a  recent  case  of  this  kind  the  indigent 
renter  was  found  to  be  a  spinster  over  45  who  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  the  child  of  an  evangelist  of  a  sect  known 
as  the  "Do  Rights"! 

One  landlord  is  complaining  because  the  department  re- 
fuses to  pay  rent  a  second  time.  In  this  case  the  client  gen- 
erously lent  the  county's  rent  money  to  her  boy  friend,  who 
promptly  decamped. 

The  W.  family,  with  three  children,  gets  $90  a  month 
from  the  county  and  state,  yet  still  complains.  It  is  typical 
of  many  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  pauperized  by  alms- 
giving before  the  family  case  workers  made  their  contacts 
that  their  rehabilitation  is  slow  and  difficult. 

J.  T.  is  syphilitic  as  well  as  epileptic.  The  county  has 
cared  for  his  family  so  well  that  it  is  growing  amazingly, 
at  least  in  numbers.  Number  four,  born  in  January,  1927, 
was  succeeded  by  number  five  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
A  well-meaning  relative  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  visiting 
the  family,  so  she  sought  to  fulfill  her  duty  by  writing  a 
letter  of  complaint  to  the  supervisors,  asking  additional  as- 
sistance. The  department  is  doing  its  best  to  obtain  the 
sterilization  of  the  father,  now  in  jail  because  of  an  assault 
on  a  school  girl.  He  has  thus  far  escaped  on  the  plea  that 
"he  doesn't  believe  such  things  are  right." 

THE  Los  Angeles  situation  is  a  special  case  from  which  no 
general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  regarding  the  merits 
of  tax-supported  social  work.  To  prove  this  we  present  first, 
the  superintendent  of  charities.  The  civil  service  examina- 
tion for  this  position  was  first  advertised  country-wide.  The 
board  of  supervisors  resolved  that  competition  should  be 
limited  to  100  per  cent  Californians,  an  act  the  patriotism 
of  which  would  better  have  appeared  had  we  had  any  trained, 
foot-loose  social  work  executives  in  California.  In  the  re- 
stricted competition  the  local  probation  officer  qualified  third, 
with  a  rating  of  70  per  cent.  He  was  appointed.  Recently, 
when  rumors  came  of  the  contemplated  action,  the  writer 
warned  him  that  he  could  not  afford  to  bring  down  upon 
his  head  the  wrath  of  all  the  social  work  agencies  in  the 
city.  "They  have  always  been  against  me,"  was  his  re- 
joinder. He  was  mistaken  as  to  this,  but  his  attitude  was 
revealing. 

An  announcement  has  just  been  issued  through  the  county 
civil  service  commission  which  further  reveals  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  situation,  in  so  far  as  standards  are  OMIT 
cerned,  while  the  present  superintendent  continues  in  office. 
The  department  of  charities  desires  a  chauffeur  at  $150  a 
month.  Examinations  are  gravely  scheduled  for  candidates 
for  one  appointment  now  and  an  eligible  list  from  which 
future  appointments  may  be  made.  But  this  is  not  to  be  an 
ordinary  chauffeur.  In  fact  chauffeuring  comes  last  in  his 
versatile  list  of  activities.  Read  them  and  wonder:  "Duties: 
Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  charities,  to 


investigate  charity  cases,  interview  applicants  for  county  aid, 
assist  in  investigations  in  various  divisions  of  the  department 
of  charities;  to  act  as  chauffeur  and  any  other  duties  as  may 
be  required."  To  this  end  it  is  demanded  he  be  from  25  to 
40  years  of  age,  have  had  a  full  common  school  course  "or 
equivalent  education  in  evening,  private  or  correspondence 
schools,"  at  least  two  years'  experience  as  a  chauffeur, 
and  "some  experience  in  the  investigation  of  charity  cases." 
"Candidates,"  concludes  the  announcement,  "must  be  men 
with  ability  to  judge  conditions  in  a  home  as  relates  to  the 
need  for  aid  and  must  have  a  personality  that  inspires  con- 
fidence. They  must  be  familiar  with  county  territory  and 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  work  performed  by  the 
superintendent  of  charities  relating  to  the  various  county 
institutions.  Married  men  will  be  given  preference  inasmuch 
as  the  investigations  consist  of  investigating  the  home  life  of 
the  indigents."  Comment  seems  superfluous. 


OUR  second  special  circumstance  is  a  Mrs.  C.  To  Mr. 
Miller  and  Miss  Wooley  she  didn't  appear  to  fit  in 
any  of  the  several  places  into  which  they  shipped  her.  She 
resented  the  shifts  and  left.  After  a  brief  attempt  to  fill  a 
superintendency  in  a  girls'  school  she  was  brought  into  the 
civil  service  commission  and  assigned  to  examinations  for 
social  workers.  Her  relations  with  the  welfare  division,  which 
she  served,  were  not  cordial.  Any  lack  of  cordiality  here  was 
more  than  made  up  in  her  loyalty  to  her  superior,  the  chief 
examiner  and  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  efficiency, 
whose  name  she  now  bears.  The  attitude  of  the  bureau  of 
efficiency  toward  the  division  has  been  far  from  friendly, 
to  say  the  least.  Much  of  the  criticism  found  its  way  to  a 
newly  elected  supervisor,  whose  special  province  it  is  to 
look  after  the  county  charities.  It  was  on  his  motion  that 
the  positions  were  abolished. 

A  petition  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Council  o! 
Social  Agencies,  the  Survey  Club,  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  Social  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Community  Welfare  Federation,  representing  altogether 
a  membersip  of  154  social  agencies  in  Los  Angeles  County 
with  some  400  professional  social  workers,  has  gone  to  the 
supervisors,  outlining  the  constructive  developments  of  the 
past  four  years  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Miller  and  Miss 
Wooley  and  urging  that  the  board  reconsider  its  action.  The 
petitioners  express  their  belief  that  "it  is  not  the  function  of 
any  government  to  make  money  or  to  save  money,  but  to 
spend  money  wisely  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  ' 
Despite  the  tremendous  growth  in  the  population  of  Los 
Angeles  county  there  has  been  a  slowing  down  of  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  the  total  county  budget,  and  especially  in  the 
expenditures  for  relief,  which  they  believe  due  to  the  in- 
creasingly successful  rehabilitation  of  distressed  families,  the 
result  of  the  personal  planning  and  direction  of  the  two 
heads  whose  positions  have  been  so  abruptly  abolished. 

There  is  at  stake  not  only  the  interests  of  these  able  leaders 
but  also  those  of  the  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles  county,  which 
will  suffer  from  the  pursuit  of  a  false  economy,  and  of 
clients  who  in  nearly  every  case  need  social  and  economic 
guidance  quite  as  much  as  alms.  Beyond  these  lies  the  respect 
which  the  past  progress  of  the  Los  Angeles  county  welfare 
department  has  aroused  throughout  the  country  through  its 
attainment  of  a  high  standard  of  social  work  in  public  out- 
door relief.  The  social  workers  of  Los  Angeles  are  a  unit 
in  insisting  that  the  old  almsgiving  methods  must  not 
be  permitted  to  return. 


The  Common  Welfare 


THE  HINTERLAND  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

ON  August  19,  on  a  crowded  San  Francisco  street 
corner,  a  crazed  war  veteran  stabbed  and  fatally 
wounded  Egie  M.  Ashmun,  executive  secretary 
of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  assailant,  David  W.  Lizarraga, 
had  been  classed  as  "harmlessly  insane"  and  was  drawing 
compensation   of  $100  a  month   from   the  government   for 
total  and  permanent  disability.     As  is  usual,  he  received  part 
of  this  in  cash  through  a  guardian,  who  had  arranged  to 
have  it  paid  by  the  local   Red   Cross,  while  the   rest  was 
placed  to  his  credit  in  a  bank  and  requisitions   on  stores, 
hotels  and  restaurants  were  issued  against  it,  at  his  request, 
for  clothing  and  extras.    He  believed  that   the  Red  Cross 
was  defrauding  him.    He  stormed  into  the  office  demanding 
more  money  instead   of   "those  slips  of   paper,"  and   later 
confronted   Miss  Ashmun  on  the  street  with  the  same  in- 
sistence.   When  she  asked  him  to  go  back  with  her  to  talk 
it   over    again   quietly    he    suddenly    drew    a   knife,    while 
passers-by  looked  on  helpless. 

Here  was  some  tragic  error  of  medical  judgment  which 
set  an  irresponsible  man  free  from  custody  in  a  state  hospital 
to  turn  against  those  who  were  working  to  serve  his  best 
interests.  Perhaps  the  error  was  unavoidable ;  it  may  have 
represented  the  rare  but  inescapable  risk  which  those  must 
run  who  deal  with  sick  minds  and  disordered  spirits.  Not 
often,  of  course,  does  the  profession  of  social  work  show  so 
extreme  an  instance  of  the  demands  to  which  its  practitioners 
are  subjected.  But  behind  this  single  shocking  event  may  be 
glimpsed  the  back-drop  against  which  thousands  of  women 
are  playing  a  good  share  of  their  professional  role. 

Social  workers,  like  physicians  and  nurses,  spend  many  of 
their  working  hours  with  people  whose  judgment  and  emo- 
tions are  warped  by  misfortune,  illness  and  personal  in- 
adequacy. During  her  eleven  years  of  Red  Cross  service  in 
France  and  in  this  country  Miss  Ashmun  must  have  been 
called  upon  repeatedly  to  meet  misinterpretation  no  less  blind 
and  bitter  than  that  which  flared  up  to  cause  her  death. 
Morbid  demands  on  patience,  forebearance  and  understand- 
ing are  part  of  the  daily  portion  of  caseworkers,  as,  happily, 
are  also  more  cheerful  aspects  of  human  disarray.  Those 
who  mourn  the  gallant  buoyancy  of  Egie  M.  Ashmun  could 
wish  for  no  more  fitting  memorial  than  that  her  death  in 
the  line  of  duty  may  have  brought  wider  understanding  of 
some  of  the  dark  barriers  which  her  fellow-workers  surmount 
daily,  the  strain  on  those  who  work  with  troubled  people. 

IT  PAID  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  UNION 

WHETHER  or  not  a  concern  for  human  well-being 
is  consistent  with  sound  industrial  practice  has  re- 
cently had  an  impressive  answer  in  Colorado.  During  the 
strike  in  1927  following  the  shooting  of  strikers  by  mine 
guards  at  the  Columbine  Mine  in  northern  Colorado, 
Josephine  Roche,  a  social  worker,  obtained  control  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  which  owned  the  Columbine 
mine.  (See  The  Survey,  December  15,  1928.)  The  im- 


mediate result  of  her  control  was  a  reorganization  of  man- 
agement which  included  the  installation  as  president  of  a 
man  of  liberal  views  and  as  vice-president,  John  R.  Lawson, 
former  president  of  the  Colorado  district  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  leader  of  the  strike  of  1913-14.  One  of  the 
first  moves  of  the  new  management  was  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  or- 
ganization which  the  other  coal  companies  of  Colorado  had 
been  fighting  for  many  years. 

Recently  the  Colorado  State  Industrial  Commission  asked 
the  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  for 
a  statement  concerning  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
under  its  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  union.  The  president 
replies  that  sales  tonnage  in  the  first  six  months  of  1929  in- 
creased 1 6  per  cent  over  the  first  half  of  1928.  Production 
has  increased  slightly  more  than  a  ton  per  man  per  day, 
which  amounts  to  an  18  per  cent  increase  per  man.  In 
computing  this  increase,  all  employes  are  counted,  both 
underground  miners  and  those  working  above  ground. 
Moreover  earnings  have  increased.  The  average  wage  re- 
ceived by  all  workers  during  the  first  quarter  of  1929  was 
$7.95  a  day.  The  gain  has  been  accomplished  with  no  in- 
crease in  the  costs  of  production. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  interesting  to  recall  that  two 
months  ago  miners  employed  in  other  properties  in  northern 
Colorado,  where  most  of  the  mines  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel  Company  are  located,  appealed  to  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  to  investigate  the  situation  and  advise  whether 
in  their  opinion  it  would  not  be  reasonable  and  just  for  the 
other  companies  to  give  their  employes  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company.  After  in- 
vestigation the  Industrial  Commission  approved  the  claim. 

100  TEARS  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO  plans  are  taking  shape  for  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  the  great  city  that  has  grown  up  around 
Fort  Dearborn.  The  vast  projects  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission have  progressed  so  far  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
that  the  lake  front  will  be  such  a  setting  as  no  world  fair 
has  known  before.  Meanwhile,  the  forces  in  Chicago  life 
which  have  made  for  municipal  achievement  are  getting  the 
better  of  municipal  misrule,  enabling  the  city  of  the  lakes 
to  make  the  most  of  its  anniversary  in  1933. 

They  are  being  refreshed  by  a  spontaneous  group  of  writ- 
ings which  interpret  the  Chicago  spirit  in  its  most  con- 
structive forms.  First  came  Howard  E.  Wilson's  book  on 
Mary  E.  McDowell — Neighbor,  telling  of  her  work  at 
the  head  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement  in  the 
stockyards  district  and  on  through  her  rare  service  as  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare.  Charles  E.  Merriam's  book 
has  come  from  Macmillan,  entitled  Chicago— a  More  In- 
timate View  of  Urban  Politics.  Professor  Merriam  has 
written  on  how  Chicago  came  to  be,  of  the  city  builders  and 
urban  leaders,  closing  with  a  prophetic  chapter,  Chicago 
Emerges.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company  will  bring  out 
Chicago — a  History  of  Its  Reputation,  by  Henry  Justin 
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Smith,  managing  editor  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
Lloyd  Lewis.  Jane  Addams  has  been  at  work  on  The  Sec- 
ond Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House,  which  will  be  brought 
out  in  the  spring.  She  will  deal  with  such  engaging  themes 
as  Social  Service  and  the  Progressive  Party,  Post-War  In- 
hibitions, A  Decade  of  Prohibition,  and  Efforts  to  Human- 
ize Justice.  The  manuscript  of  Professor  Graham  Taylor's 
book,  Pioneering  on  Social  Frontiers,  is  nearing  completion, 
and  will  interpret  the  pageant  of  social  life  and  work  spanned 
by  the  fifty  years  of  his  sociological  teaching  at  Hartford 
and  Chicago,  which  for  thirty-five  years  has  been  practically 
applied  in  the  social  settlement  service  of  Chicago  Commons. 

COST  OF  LIVING, 

A  RECENT  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
£~\,  encc  Board  brings  to  date  its  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States  since  1914.  The 
present  small  volume  merely  indicates  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  from  month  to  month  during  the  year 
1928.  These  have  been  slight,  and  of  little  significance, 
except  in  relation  to  the  larger  volume,  issued  about  a  year 
ago. 

The  method  of  the  study  has  not  changed.  A  standard 
wage  earner's  budget  has  been  adopted,  and  the  prices  of 
every  article  contained  in  that  budget  are  obtained  from  year 
to  year,  or  month  to  month,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  budget 
contains  only  the  necessaries  of  life:  food,  rent,  clothing, 
fuel  and  lights,  and  a  selected  group  of  sundries  or  inci- 
dentals. It  is  a  wholly  reliable  method  of  comparing  the 
cost  of  living.  The  charge  is  made,  occasionally,  that  it 
does  not  take  account  of  the  many  luxuries  which  are  being 
consumed  today;  but  as  the  present  report  pertinently  re- 
marks: 

Within  the  range  of  incomes  represented  by  wage  earners' 
families  now  and  in  1914,  there  is  not  much  room  for  indul- 
gence in  these  fields  of  expenditure,  largely  in  the  class  of 
luxuries,  or  semi-luxuries. 

The  year,  1914,  is  taken  as  the  base  or  standard  for 
comparison.  In  July,  1920,  our  pre-war  dollar  had  shrunk 
to  48.9  cents.  It  rose  to  61.3  cents  in  1921,  which  is  ap- 
proximately its  value  today.  This  means  that  any  of  us 
who  were  just  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  1914,  on  a 
salary  of  $1,800  a  year,  a  fair  average  for  executives  in 
social  work  in  smaller  cities  at  that  time,  ought  to  have 
$3,OOO  if  we  are  to  obtain  no  more  than  the  identical  ar- 
ticles of  the  earlier  period. 

The  relative  stability  of  the  cost  of  living  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  socially  advantageous,  we  are  told,  be- 
cause wages  and  salaries  have  likewise  remained  stationary, 
or  even  shown  a  slight  tendency  to  increase.  We  must 
guard  against  a  fallacious  conclusion  from  this  parallelism, 
however.  The  mere  fact  that  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
have  shown  a  corresponding  increase  does  not  mean  that 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  working 
class  during  this  period.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
wide  gap  between  average  wages  and  the  cost  of  a  fair 
standard  of  living.  The  report  on  Recent  Economic 
Changes  informs  us  that  the  average  wage  in  American  in- 
dustry today  is  $1,246,  while  numerous  authorities  have 
pretty  definitely  agreed  that  the  cost  of  a  fair  standard  of 
living  for  a  family  of  five  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000. 

The  most  that  we  can  conclude  by  way  of  comfort  from 
this  Cost  of  Living  study  is  that  the  misery  of  the  poor 
resulting  from  poverty  is  no  greater  than  it  was  in  1914, 
unless  the  lure  of  installment  buying,  with  schemes  for 


"financing  loans,"  which  can  be  compared  only  with  those 
of  the  loan  sharks  of  other  days,  have  tended  to  absorb 
a  portion  of  income  that  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  pur- 
chase of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

DOCTORS'  AND  PATIENTS'  PURSES 

DESPITE  the  present  welter  of  suspicion  and  jealousy 
which  too  often  befogs  the  relations  of  doctors,  health 
agencies  and  "that  vast  inclusive  group  known  as  the  public", 
Dr.  George  Vincent  declares  in  the  report  recently  issued 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  his  faith  in  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion through  the  discovery  of  the  common  interests  of  all 
the  bewildered  parties.  Already,  in  many  places,  successful 
plans  of  cooperation  are  in  operation.  "Doctors  are  loyally 
supporting  public  and  private  health  activities  only  to  dis- 
cover that  an  increased  community  interest  in  personal  hy- 
giene, school  health,  maternal  and  child  welfare  is  sending 
more  and  more  patients  to  private  practitioners.  The  public 
health  staffs  become  in  a  sense  agents  for  the  doctors,  who 
in  turn  man  and  strengthen  the  institutions  of  prevention." 
The  medical  graduate  of  today  confronts  a  practice  which 
calls  for  specialization,  expensive  equipment,  and  professional 
relationships  with  clinics,  hospitals,  visiting  nurse  associa- 
tions and  the  like  very  different  from  those  which  his  father 
knew.  In  the  process  of  readjustment  the  newly  reorganized 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  whose  activities  have  been  extended 
to  include  not  only  public  health  but  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  the  medical,  social  and  natural  sciences,  will 
play  its  part  chiefly  through  the  promotion  of  medical  edu- 
cation. Its  direct  aid  to  health  activities,  Dr.  Vincent  points 
out,  is  limited  to  official  governmental  agencies,  because  of 
the  need  of  placing  some  restriction  on  a  world-wide  pro- 
gram, and  not  because  it  questions  the  value  of  the  pioneer- 
ing and  propagandist  services  of  the  private  agencies. 

By  a  happy  division  of  interests,  the  Committee  on  the 
Cost  of  Medical  Care,  nationally  organized  to  represent 
the  interests  of  physicians,  patients  and  health  organizations, 
is  centering  its  research  on  the  costs  of  activities  of  various 
types  of  medical  organization,  while  the  Rosenwald  Fund's 
program  of  medical  service  inaugurated  this  year,  is  especially 
concerned  with  aiding  existing  institutions  through  subsidies 
to  provide  medical  care  at  rates  which  give  the  physicians  a 
fair  return  for  their  services  yet  do  not  outstrip  the  limits 
of  middle-class  family  budgets.  One  of  the  first  Rosenwald 
grants  will  aid  a  plan  just  announced  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston,  which  will  soon  open  its  new 
Baker  Memorial  Building,  for  patients  whose  needs  fall 
midway  between  the  present  rate  of  about  $250  for  a  two- 
weeks'  stay  in  a  private  pavilion,  including  a  surgeon's  fee, 
and  $60  for  the  same  period  in  a  ward,  where  doctor's  work 
is  done  as  charity.  Under  the  new  plan  the  distinguished 
staff  of  the  hospital  has  itself  initiated  a  schedule  of  fees 
well  under  those  now  asked  of  private  patients,  and  has 
requested  that  the  hospital  act  as  collecting  agent,  while 
the  rates  for  private  and  semi-private  rooms  will  be  from 
$4  to  $6.50  a  day,  including  nursing  service.  This  plan, 
according  to  Michael  M.  Davis,  director  of  medical  services 
of  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  "seems  the  most  clear-cut  and  ex- 
tensive which  has  yet  appeared  for  grappling  directly  with 
the  middle-class  man's  bill."  The  fund  has  appropriated 
$150,000  toward  the  deficit  which  the  hospital  expects  in  the 
first  years  until  the  beds  are  fully  occupied.  After  that  it 
is  expected  that  the  Baker  Memorial  Building  will  main- 
tain itself  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 


EDUCATION 


Education  for  Business  Girls 


By  RUTH  SHONLE  CAVAN 


WHEN  a  group  of  young  girl  office  workers 
was  given  a  list  of  37   things  in  which  it 
was   thought  they  might  be  interested   and 
asked  to  check  the  items  which  constituted 
personal     interests,     69    per    cent    checked 
education.    It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  deep  this  interest  is. 
Only  1 6  per  cent  of  this  same  group  felt  lack  of  education 
to  be  a  real  problem.    With  other  groups,  about  a  third  of 
the  girls  indicated  a  desire   for  education.    When   all   the 
evidence   on  education   gathered    in   a   recent  study  of   the 
interests  and  problems  of  business  girls  is  collected,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  among  girls  in  the  early  twenties,  em- 
ployed in  offices,  there  is  a  group  genuinely  interested  in 
securing  more  education. 

Intellectually,  these  girls  are  worthy 
of  education.  The  Otis  Self  Adminis- 
tering Test  of  Mental  Ability  was  given 
to  groups  of  girls  totalling  277  in 
Y.W.C.A.  clubs  and  classes,  residences 
and  summer  conferences.  Only  8  per 
cent  of  these  business  girls  fell  below 
the  normal  score  on  the  test,  53  per  cent 
were  in  the  normal  group,  while  nearly 
38  per  cent  made  scores  which  classed 
them  as  "superior"  and  "very  superior" 
intellectually.  These  percentages  place 
a  much  higher  proportion  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  mental  ability  than  Otis  ex- 
pects to  find  in  the  general  run  of  popu- 
lation, which  would  have  approximately 
20  per  cent  in  the  below-normal  group. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  such 
measures  as  salary,  national  back- 
ground, age,  and  economic  status  of 
the  fathers,  the  group,  although  con- 
fined to  members  of  Y.W.C.A.  activ- 
ities, is  fairly  typical  of  office  workers 
in  general. 

When  the  median  for  the  business 
girls'  group  was  compared  with  the 
medians  for  other  groups  of  young 
people,  it  was  found  that  the  busi- 
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ness  girl  median  was  higher  than  the  median  for  either 
continuation  or  high-school  pupils,  equal  to  the  median 
for  students  in  Illinois  state  teachers'  colleges,  and 
slightly  below  the  median  given  by  Otis  for  a  composite 
group  of  2,516  college  students.  The  medians  for  some 
of  the  more  selective  colleges  run  well  above  the  medians 
of  any  group  mentioned  above.  The  scores  indicate 
that  well  over  a  third  of  the  business  girls  who  were 
tested  were  capable  of  carrying  college  work  with  ease  and 


that  over  half  of  them  could  have  competed  very  well  with 
students  of  teacher-training  institutions. 

Few  of  the  girls  found  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  activities  had 
had  college  training.  The  girls  who  were  tested  and  the 
girls  registered  at  the  Chicago  Y.W.C.A.  employment  bureau 
(a  public  bureau  serving  many  girls  not  otherwise  connected 
with  the  Association)  were  classified  by  the  amount  of 
general  education  they  had  had.  Eight  per  cent  had  had  less 
than  high  school,  29  per  cent  one  to  three  years  of  high 
school,  47  per  cent  were  high-school  graduates,  while  15 
per  cent  had  had  from  one  to  four  years  of  college  work. 

Before  the  girl's  education,  past  and  prospective,  can  be 
commented  upon,  several  related  factors  require  comment. 
Chief  of  these  factors  is  her  great  in- 
terest in  marriage.  Almost  every  girl 
in  the  entire  group  studied  stated  frankly 
that  she  looked  forward  to  being  mar- 
ried. Census  figures  show  that  girl 
clerical  workers  are  very  young.  After 
working  a  few  years  most  of  them  marry. 
Another  factor  is  the  girl's  interest 
in  social  position  and  in  a  college  de- 
gree as  a  symbol  of  social  status  and 
attainment.  The  office  girl  who  has  been 
taken  to  a  college  dance  or  among  col- 
lege people  by  a  man  student  or  grad- 
uate is  very  apt  to  be  rilled  with  a 
sense  of  inferiority  and  a  great  longing 
for  entrance  into  this  new  social  group. 
In  direct  contrast  to  this  conception  of 
education  as  a  social  venture  is  the  con- 
ception of  education  as  a  vocational  as- 
piration, held  particularly  by  girls  who 
do  not  hope  for  an  immediate  marriage. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  concerning 
educational  interests,  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, schooling,  and  probable  destiny 
in  life,  what  would  be  the  best  high- 
school  education  for  the  propective  cler- 
ical worker,  and  what  are  the  possibili- 
ties for  her  future  education?  In  spite 
of  her  interest  in  education  it  must  be 
recognized  that  for  most  of  the  girls  public  school  com- 
pletes general  education.  The  girl  may  take  general  cul- 
tural courses  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  or  attend  series  of  lectures; 
she  may  spend  a  few  months  in  a  business  college.  A  few 
girls,  after  working  for  a  time,  enter  college — but  these 
are  the  exceptions. 

In  high-school,  one  might  almost  say  in  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  high-school,  the  girl  who  plans  to  work  after 
she  leaves  public  school  needs  to  obtain  certain  things  if 
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she  is  to  be  a  competent  worker,  happily  adjusted  socially, 
and,  later,  a  competent  wife.  More,  adequate  studies  of 
high-school  girls  are  needed  to  determine  the  factors  of  tradi- 
tion and  family  attitude  which  lie  in  their  background,  the 
interests  they  have  while  in  high-school,  and  also,  their  prob- 
able place  in  life  as  adults.  The  policy  of  the  child-centered 
school  and  the  point  of  view  that  education  is  for  the  present 
living  of  the  child  is  far  better  adapted  to  children  whose 
education  may  continue  into  the  twenties  and  who  even 
then  will  have  leisure  and  money  for  further  study,  than 
to  the  children  whose  supervised  education  will  end  when 
they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old.  For  these  girls  there 
is  needed  either  a  program  of  study  in  high-school  which 
will  cover  future  interests  and  needs  of  the  individual;  or, 
if  this  seems  impracticable,  some  method  of  continuation 
schools  or  adult  education  classes  which  will  keep  pace  with 
her  developing  interests.  If  we  assume  that,  under  the 
present  school  system,  much  of  her  education  must  come 
while  she  is  in  high-school,  certain  definite  needs  may  be 
defined. 

The  girl  who  must  work  needs  some  definite  vocational 
training,  fitted  to  her  interests  and  to  her  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. Otherwise,  she  will  find  herself  able  to  do  only  the 
unspecialized  types  of  work.  Among  clerical  positions, 
stenography  and  bookkeeping  command  five  to  seven  dollars 
a  week  more  than  do  general  office  work,  filing  or  general 
clerical  work,  and  offer  much  better  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. A  more  widespread  use  of  vocational  guidance 
early  in  high-school  is  implied.  If  the  girl  is  capable  of 
college  work,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  her  in 
high-school  until  she  graduates — perhaps  by  some  system 
of  part  time  schooling  or  of  scholarships,  if  the  family  is 
not  financially  able  to  permit  her  to  remain  in  school.  Under 
our  present  system  of  schooling,  the  lack  of  a  high-school 
diploma  may  in  later  years  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  further 
training. 

Socially,  the  young  girl  needs  to  acquire  in  high-school 
general  knowledge  and  social  graces  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  mingle  without  embarrassment  with  older 
people  and  to  meet  men,  in  business  and  socially.  The  high- 
school  sorority,  scorned  by  many  high-  school  teachers  and 
principals,  sometimes  serves  a  very  important  purpose  in 
helping  a  girl  maintain  her  high-school  friendships  through 
the  first  difficult  years  of  work.  It  would  be  well  if  girls 
who  marry  after  working  a  few  years  were  to  receive  during 
their  high-school  years  the  fundamentals  of  household  arts 
and  management. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  trend  in  many  high- 
schools  is  in  the  direction  of  vocational  guidance  and  training, 
social  activities,  and  the  training  in  household  arts.  It  is 
not  s'o  clear,  however,  that  these  responsibilities  are  being 
accepted  in  the  smaller  towns,  or  that  each  girl's  program 
is  planned  with  her  particular  future  and  her  particular 
capacities  in  mind. 

Although  many  business  girls  leave  high-school  with  a 
marked  interest  in  further  education,  the  result  is  quite 
often  merely  a  period  of  restlessness  followed  by  the  com- 
plete dying  out  of  the  interest.  As  few  high-school  students 
have  learned  to  study  or  read  independently,  this  situation 
means  that  in  reading,  attending  lectures,  or  study  they 
progress  very  little  beyond  the  level  they  reached  while  in 
school.  There  might  be  a  great  intellectual  growth  if  some 
agency  were  actively  to  accept  responsibility  for  these  stu- 
dents when  they  first  leave  the  public  schools  and  provide 
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an  educational  program  compatible  with  a  work  program. 
It  is  not  enough  that  there  are  correspondence  and  evening 
courses  in  the  city  where  the  girl  lives — some  definite  means 
of  connecting  the  girl  with  these  opportunities  is  needed. 
For  many  girls  with  a  rather  general  interest  in  wider  ex- 
periences and  knowledge  the  informal  adult  education  courses 
organized  by  churches  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  are  adequate. 
The  number  of  capable  young  people  who  leave  the  public 
school  with  high  desires  and  small  bank  accounts  should 
be  ample  encouragement  to  these  agencies. 

Education,  after  the  girl  begins  to  depend  upon  her  own 
salary,  is  often  a  hard  task,  as  the  following  accounts  show: 

Mary,  whose  father  was  a  factory  worker,  left  grade  school 
when  she  was  fourteen  years  old  and  after  attending  business 
college  worked  in  the  office  of  a  correspondence  school.  She 
had  not  wanted  to  stop  school,  but  she  was  the  eldest  of  four 
children  and  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do.  In  her  work  she 
met  young  people  who  were  studying  and  also  college  graduates. 
She  began  to  feel  "below"  them.  She  found  that  she  could  at- 
tend high-school  in  the  mornings  and  continue  her  work  in  the 
afternoons.  Her  father  objected  to  this  plan  and  forbade  her 
to  come  home.  For  several  months  she  lived  away  from  home; 
finally,  however,  her  father  asked  her  to  return.  She  continued 
with  her  studying  and  eventually  completed  both  high-school 
and  college,  by  working,  borrowing,  and  securing  a  scholarship. 

Rose  stopped  going  to  school  after  the  grades,  partly  because 
her  father  saw  no  need  for  her  to  study  longer,  partly  because 
the  family  was  poor.  She  attended  business  school  and  began 
to  work,  at  once  entering  evening  classes  for  high-school  work. 
Seven  years  were  required  to  complete  a  high-school  course. 
She  then  enrolled  for  college  work,  sometimes  studying  in  even- 
ing classes,  sometimes  carrying  a  full  college  program.  This 
plan  has  given  her  a  college  degree  but  it  has  left  her  without 
some  of  the  marks  of  an  educated  person.  She  still  speaks  with 
an  accent  acquired  from  childhood  use  of  a  foreign  tongue, 
she  does  not  know  how  to  dress  well  nor  to  meet  people  easily. 

The  number  of  business  girls  who  are  capable  of  earn- 
ing a  college  degree  is  large.  The  number  who  actually 
follow  the  hard  road  necessary  for  them  to  attain  it  is  small. 
There  is  at  present  an  avid  interest  in  the  group  for  gen- 
eral and  for  vocational  education  which  existing  educational 
agencies  do  not  fully  satisfy.  There  is  here  a  great  waste 
of  human  material,  both  in  the  failure  to  provide  for  general 
development  and  in  the  failure  to  give  to  capable  girls  the 
vocational  training  which  would  fit  them  for  positions  of 
increased  responsibility. 

Because  of  the  youth  and  immaturity  of  the  girls  at  the 
time  they  begin  to  work,  the  whole  responsibility  for  choice 
of  occupation  and  for  securing  training  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  girl.  The  responsibility  belongs  to  social  agencies — 
to  parents  in  part,  but  more  to  educational  and  semi-educa- 
tional institutions  which  work  directly  with  young  girls. 


THE  USE  of  a  freshman  orientation  course  to  make  college 
programs  more  unified  and  more  closely  related  to  the  personal 
interests  of  women  students  is  being  tried  experimentally  by 
a  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  Pembroke  College  in 
Brown  University,  after  having  experimented  with  such  a 
course  for  three  years  has  now  made  it  a  requirement  for  the 
second  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  This  course  in  "Knowing 
and  Living"  is  arranged  as  a  series  of  lectures.  A  list  of 
suggested  readings  is  given  to  the  students  and  a  one  page 
paper  on  each  lecture  must  be  submitted  by  every  student,  not 
a  summary  of  what  the  speaker  said  but  a  criticism  or  state- 
ment of  what  the  writer  gained  from  the  hour.  Among  the 
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subjects  for  the  year  are:  the  relation  of  science  to  living, 
social  organization  and  group  living,  economic  influences  on 
our  civilization,  the  part  music  may  play  in  cultural  living, 
the  place  of  philosophy  and  religion  in  life. 

THE  NUMBER  of  grown  people  who  attended  school  during 
the  last  year  increased  30  per  cent  over  the  number  registered 
in  adult  education  classes  the  year  before,  according  to  a  report 
on  that  subject  recently  issued  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. It  has  also  been  found  that  as  the  attendance  of  parents 
in  schools  for  adult  education  increases,  the  attendance  of 
children  in  day  schools  of  the  same  community  also  increases. 
The  Bureau  traces  the  growth  of  the  adult  education  move- 
ment in  this  country  to  increased  leisure,  and  suggests  that 
"such  leisure  will  be  to  a  considerable  degree  used  for  study." 
This  survey  of  adult  education  activities  in  this  country  also 
shows  that: 

Youth  has  no  advantage  in  learning  over  maturity.  ...  In  fact, 
when  a  man  of  56  and  a  youth  of  20  are  set  to  wrestle  with  any 
problem  that  constitutes  an  element  in  education,  the  older  man, 
because  of  his  experience  and  judgment  will  more  thoroughly 
master  it.  The  psychologists  have  been  saying  just  this.  The  fact 
that  they  have  done  so  has  greatly  stimulated  expectations  as  to 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 

THE  RECORD  of  its  five  years  of  work  is  brought  together 
in  the  very  interesting  report  recently  published  by  the  Voca- 
tional Service  for  Juniors  in  New  York  City,  of  which  Mary 
H.  S.  Hayes  is  the  director.  The  report, 
divided  into  three  sections  presents,  first, 
the  service  record  of  the  organization  in 
giving  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools, 
granting  and  administering  scholarships  and 
placing  on  investigated  jobs  children  who 
have  already  left  school;  second,  the  record 
of  the  organization's  progress  "toward  its 
objective  of  making  vocational  guidance  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  system" ;  and, 
finally,  a  report  of  its  research  activities. 
The  second  section  of  the  report  includes 
the  report  of  a  demonstration  experiment  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  placement  in  New  York  public  schools  in  1923-24. 
The  original  report  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years. 
The  service  also  announces  that  its  study  of  the  27,678  boys 
and  girls  who  applied  at  its  employment  office  for  jobs  between 
1917  and  1927  will  be  ready  for  publication  this  fall.  The 
study  covers  such  items  as  age,  sex,  color,  nationality,  amount 
and  kind  of  schooling,  reason  for  leaving  school,  parents'  oc- 
cupation and  civil  status,  nature  of  work  sought,  further  school 
plans,  employment  record  and  so  on. 

The  drawing  of  the  boy  operating  an  air  hoist  is  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Consumers'  League. 

A  BRIEF  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Character  Education  in  Schools  has  been  made 
available  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  National  Child  Welfare 
Association,  Inc.  (70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York),  which  ar- 
ranged the  meetings  in  cooperation  with  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  pamphlet  gives  the  program  in  full, 
with  summaries  of  the  papers  presented  and  of  the  discussion, 
with  quotation  from  both.  Those  who  attended  the  conference 
will  regret  that  the  paper  delivered  by  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  at  the  conference  dinner  was  not  included. 
In  its  challenge  of  easy  definitions  and  premature  assurance  of 
progress,  and  its  statement  of  some  of  the  confusion  and  danger 
of  much  that  passes  for  "character  education"  that  address  was 
one  of  the  high  points  of  the  conference,  arousing  eager  and 
spirited  discussion.  Except  for  this  ommission,  the  summary 
has  been  skilfully  made,  and  the  pamphlet  brings  together  an 
interesting  and  useful  record  of  viewpoint  and  methods. 


THE  FIRST  of  a  series  of  small  handbooks  dealing  with 
the  teacher's  problems  in  teaching  health  has  recently  been 
issued  under  the  title,  Teaching  How  To  Get 
and  Use  Human  Energy  (Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Price  75  cents).  It  was  prepared 
by  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  professor  of 
health  education  at  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Marion  O.  Lerrigo.  In 
this  volume  "only  two  groups  of  problem* 
are  discussed:  those  dealing  with  care  of  the 
big  muscles  for  health  and  those  dealing  with 
nutrition  in  health  education,"  leaving  to  later  numbers  in  the 
series  such  problems  as  those  involved  in  teaching  about 
fresh  air  and  sunshine;  cleanliness;  the  use  of  professional 
health  service,  and  so  on.  In  the  present  book,  the  material 
on  sports,  games  and  occupations  for  primary,  intermediate  and 
high  school  groups  has  been  particularly  well  selected,  and 
should  be  of  use  to  parents,  and  group  leaders,  as  well  as  to 
teachers. 

The  child  above  who  is  handling  the  nutrition  problem  with 
such  earnestness  is  portrayed  by  A.  Louise  Spaulding  in  The 
Nervous  Child  and  His  Parents  by  Frank  Howard  Richardson, 
Putnam. 

FOR  THE  teacher  who  is  interested  in  keeping  the  September 
vim  of  her  pupils  straight  through  the  dull  days  of  winter 
come  two  recent  publications  in  the  field  of  health  education. 
Teaching  Health  in  Fargo,  by  Maude  A.  Brown,  (Division  of 
Publication,  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  578  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  price  $1.50)  describing  with  attractive  illus- 
trations and  concrete  suggestions,  the  unusual  and  effective 
work  done  in  the  Fargo  schools  during  the  five-year  period  of 
that  city's  health  demonstration.  And  from  C.  E.  Turner  and 
Jeanie  M.  Pinckney  comes  a  new  health  reader  for  fourth- 
grade  children  (In  Training  for  Health,  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  Price  $.72)  which  needs  no  introduction  to  those 
who  have  followed  earlier  volumes  in  the  authors'  series. 


Courtesy  The  Open   Road,   Inc. 

A  FIVE  million  dollar  endowment  fund  to  carry  forward 
activities  on  behalf  of  peace  education  in  the  schools  and  to 
provide  better  coordinated  work  between  conventions  was  plan- 
ned by  the  convention  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations  at  Geneva  during  the  past  summer.  The  conven- 
tion drew  a  careful  line  between  supplying  facts  and  spreading 
propaganda,  insisting  that  information  about  other  peoples  and 
governments  as  a  basis  for  international  good  will,  and  about 
available  means  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes are  the  two  desirable  avenues  for  "peace  education." 

A  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  "peace  exhibit,"  which 
emphasized  "the  expansion  of  the  individual,  not  the  shrinkage 
of  the  world."  Included  in  the  exhibit  was  a  children's  library 
of  nearly  2,000  volumes,  chosen  in  each  country  from  books 
which  are  dear  to  children  or  which  have  been  written  by 
children.  A  number  of  countries  had  school  displays.  Delega- 
tions to  the  conference  from  China,  Japan,  India  and  Persia 
are  planning  an  Asiatic  regional  meeting  next  winter.  The  1931 
convention  of  the  federation  will  probably  be  held  in  Honolulu. 
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When  Nurses  Consider  Mental  Health 


By  GLEE  L.  HASTINGS 


THE  lady  in  the  blue  uniform  came  to  see  the  sick 
baby  and  incidentally  looked  at  little  Annie's  teeth. 
What  is  more  natural  and  more  opportune  than 
that  she  should   be   able  to  advise   little  Annie's 
mother  not  only  as  to  the  need  for  a  visit  to  the 
dentist  but  also  about  handling  the  lively  temper  tantrums 
that  the  child  kicked  up  when  she  was  asked  politely  to  open 
her  mouth?    Coming  into  a  house  in  the  crisis  of  illness, 
the  nurse  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  feel  the  whole  family 
atmosphere  and  to  sense  its  underlying  difficulties;  and  by 
the  fact  of  her  help  in  time  of  need,  she  is  in  a  strategic 
position  to  offer  advice  or  to  tell  them  where  to  turn  for 
aid  in  troubles  that  may  be  of  far  greater  ultimate  importance 
than  the  physical  illness  which  brought  them  to  send  for 
her.    Beyond  that,  her  nursing  itself  becomes  broader  and 
deeper  through  her  realization  of  the  problems  of  mental 
health   and   of   the  close   correlation   between   physical   ills 
and  emotional  maladjustment. 

Employing  a  mental  hygiene  supervisor,  and  planning 
a  program  consisting  of  conferences  with  the  staff  and  super- 
visors, case  discussion,  and  lectures  will  not  make  trained 
psychiatric  social  workers  out  of  the  nurses,  nor  is  such 
a  result  intended.  The  essential  thing  is  to  give  the  nurse 
enough  of  a  psychiatric  point  of  view  to  help  her  approach 
the  family  problems  she  encounters  with  quickened  powers 
of  observation,  and  more  intelligent  understanding.  The 
intelligent  nurse  with  mental  hygiene  principles  and  methods 
of  child  training,  can  often  be  of  very  real  service  herself 
to  the  puzzled  and  harrassed  mother.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  she  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the  kind  of 
behavior  problem  that  she  may  attempt  to  handle  in  the 
home,  by  advising  the  mother, 
and  the  more  serious  condi- 
tions which  need  expert  care 
and  should  be  referred  with- 
out delay  to  a  special  child 
guidance  or  psychiatric  clinic. 


a  battle  at  the  end  of  which  the  mother  had  fussed  and 
stormed  in  vain  and  Thomas  had  eaten  just  what  he  wanted, 
no  more  and  no  less.  Physical  examination  showed  that, 
aside  from  being  a  little  underweight,  Thomas  was  in  good 
general  condition. 

The  nurse  suggested  to  the  mother  that  she  conceal  her 
solicitude  and  anxiety:  let  Thomas  go  without  a  meal  or 
two  until  he  became  really  hungry.  She  was  warned  not 
to  whip  him,  as  she  had  done  on  several  occasions  when  she 
became  too  exasperated.  Thomas  himself  received  a  "gold 
star  chart"  on  which  to  record  the  days  when  he  had  taken 
his  full  quota  of  milk  and  green  vegetables  and  cereals. 
At  the  end  of  two  months,  Thomas'  mother  was  happy,  for 
Thomas  had  liked  keeping  the  chart  and  watching  the  gold 
stars  multiply.  It  was  no  particular  fun  to  go  hungry 
when  no  one  was  bothered  or  upset  by  his  refusal  to  eat, 
and  he  even  was  mildly  interested  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
gained  several  pounds. 

Donald,  who  is  ten  and  lives  on  the  lower  East  Side,  has 
been  referred  by  the  nurse  to  a  child  guidance  clinic  for 
study  and  treatment.  Some  two  months  before  Donald  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  nurse,  his  family  had  noticed  a  change 
in  his  conduct  and  disposition.  He  became  sullen,  would  not 
answer  when  spoken  to,  was  disinterested  in  play,  started 
to  dislike  school,  and  became  very  resentful  of  any  show  of 
parental  authority.  He  would  sit  and  stare  into  space  for 
long  periods,  or  would  go  up  on  the  roof  of  the  tenement 
and  stay  for  hours,  alone  and  moody.  Always  before  he 
had  been  a  cheerful  little  boy  who  enjoyed  playing  around 
with  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters.  The  nurse  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  Donald,  but  she  did  recognize  that 

here  was  a  child  who  needed 
the  special  help  that  a  child 
guidance  clinic  could  provide. 
One  of  the  trained  psychi- 
from  the  clinic 


Changes  in  the  job  of  the  visiting  nurse  have 
been  frequent  and  varied  since  Lillian  D.  W aid     atric 

and  Mary  Brewster  groped  their  way  up  a  dark  ;s  supervising  this  boy  at  the 
Thomas'  difficulties,  for  tenement  in  New  York  thirty-six  years  ago  to  present  time, 
example,  have  been  smoothed  care  for  a  sick  mother  and  started  the  evolution  A  visiting  nurse  going  in- 
out  by  a  Henry  Street  nurse  of  the  many-sided  work  of  the  Henry  Street  to  the  home  for  one  purpose 
working  in  close  harmony  Visiting  Nurse  Service.  Recently  that  organ-  may  discover,  if  she  reacts  to 
with  the  mother.  Thomas  is  Ration  has  been  experimenting  in  a  still  further  that  intangible  but  neverthe- 
an  alert  youngster  of  five,  fieid>  with  the  CQOperatwn  of  the  National  Com-  less  very 

mittee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  to  see  how  the  pub- 
lic health  nurse  may  add  an  understanding  of 
mental  hygiene  to  the  many  other  factors,  phys- 
ical, social  and  economic,  with  which  she  must 
deal  in  her  own  work  or  through  others'.  The 

ing  to  eat  most  of  the  food  experimental  period  proved  so  successful  that  observe  the  entire  family  sit- 
that  she  knew  was  good  for  the  board  of  directors  have  assumed  full  finan-  uation,  she  may  do  a  tech- 
him.  Each  mealtime  was  cial  responsibility  for  a  mental  hygiene  program,  nically  perfect  piece  of  nurs- 
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who  was  as  stubborn  and  ir- 
ritable as  can  be  imagined  in 
the  days  before  the  Henry 
Street  nurse  took  him  in 
hand.  He  made  his  mother's 
life  quite  miserable  by  refus- 


called  "atmosphere,"  that  the 
ostensible  patient  is  not  the 
prime  problem  in  the  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nurse  is  not  particularly  alert 
and  has  not  been  trained  to 


ing  work,  go  away  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  her  visit  and  fail  ut- 
terly where  a  real  grasp  of  the  situ- 
ation is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
the  Jacobs  family  the  result  of  the 
nurse's  insight  has  been  both  an 
emotional  and  physical  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  whole  family. 

The  young  Jewish  woman  who 
appeared  at  a  Bronx  office  of  Henry 

Street  one  day  early  last  summer  was  very  anxious  to  have 
something  done  for  her  two  little  children  aged  five  and 
three.  "They  are  sick — my  children — so  white  and  so  thin. 
They  cry  all  the  time  and  they  don't  sleep  well  at  night. 
Can't  you  send  them  to  the  country  for  a  vacation?"  The 
supervisor  agreed  to  send  one  of  her  staff  nurses  to  visit 
the  home  and  see  the  children. 

The  following  day  the  nurse  called.  She  found  the 
Jacobs  family  living  in  four  dark,  scantily  furnished  little 
rooms  in  a  poor,  tumbledown  tenement.  Everything  was 
quite  neat  and  clean,  but  everywhere  were  evidences  of 
poverty  and  of  desperate  effort.  The  nurse  inspected  the 
children.  They  were  pretty  little  youngsters — a  son  of  five 
and  a  little  girl  of  three.  They  were  somewhat  under- 
nourished but  they  did  not  seem  sick  or  in  greater  need 
of  country  care  than  the  many  thousands  of  other  little 
children  cooped  up  in  the  city  tenements  who  need  a  chance 
to  play  in  open  fields  and  to  race  over  country  hills.  It 
did  not  take  many  minutes  of  conversation  with  Mrs.  Jacobs 
before  the  nurse  realized  that  it  was  the  mother,  not  the 
children  who  needed  attention. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  could  not  talk  quietly  to  the  nurse.  She 
moved  here  and  there  about  the  little  kitchen  as  she  told 
how  the  children  made  her  so  nervous  that  sometimes  she 
thought  she  could  not  stand  them  another  minute.  Some- 
times she  would  get  so  upset  and  "mad"  with  them  that 
she  would  "yell  and  holler"  and  the  two  youngsters  would 
hide  in  one  of  the  dark  closets  until  the  storm  had  subsided 
and  they  dared  venture  out  again.  She  was  always  quite 
healthy  and  could  control  herself  until  her  last  pregnancy 
when  she  was  very  depressed  and  wanted  to  do  away  with 
herself  and  escape  from  all  her  troubles.  About  six  months 
before  she  had  had  a  spell  of  blindness  which  lasted  for 
a  few  hours;  her  doctor  told  her  was  "just  a  case  of  nerves 
and  hysteria."  Everything  irritated  her.  She  did  not  like 
her  husband  any  more,  although  he  was  good  to  her.  She 
had  no  friends  among  the  neighbors.  "If  only  she  could 

send  the  children  away  for 
a  while  perhaps  she  could 
get  a  rest." 

While  the  nurse  was 
talking  with  Mrs.  Jacobs, 
the  father  came  into  the 
room  with  a  white  towel 
wrapped  around  his  face. 
He  explained  that  he  had 
a  bad  toothache  and  as- 
sented to  the  nurse's  sug- 
gestion that  he  go  to  a 


dentist.  The  toothache 
was  not  keeping  him 
away  from  work,  as  he 
had  a  night  job  as  cook 
in  one  of  the  little 
diner-wagons  that  stood 
on  an  empty  lot  near 
the  elevated  station. 
The  nurse  seemed  sym- 
pathetic so  he  confided 
that  times  were  hard, 
for  he  made  only 
twenty  dollars  a  week. 

The  nurse  left  the  tenement  home  feeling  that  here  was 
a  family  that  she  could  not  know  immediately.  She  must 
plan  to  return  again  for  she  felt  that  something  in  this 
home  was  badly  out  of  tune.  The  children  were  not  the 
real  problem.  How  about  that  nervous,  high-strung,  hyster- 
ical mother  and  the  father  with  the  intelligent  eyes  and  the 
twenty-dollar  job? 

At  the  next  visit,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
up  on  the  children,  Mr.  Jacobs  again  appeared  with  the 
towel  wrapped  around  his  head.  "Do  you  still  have  that 
toothache?"  queried  the  nurse.  "I  might  as  well  show  you, 
I  guess,"  he  replied,  and  unwound  the  towel,  revealing 
the  scarred  and  mutilated  left  side  of  his  face  and  a  huge 
discolored,  misshapen  ear  which  made  the  nurse  shiver. 
Then  he  told  her  how  he  had  been  employed  as  a  chef  in 
a  restaurant,  how  his  face  had  been  badly  burned  when 
the  fat  flamed  up,  and  afterwards  he  could  not  get  a  job. 
It  had  been  hard  on  the  wife  to  run  the  house  on  twenty 
dollars  a  week  when  she  had  fifty  before.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident  they  had  been  married  about  a  year  and  had 
only  one  baby,  but  afterwards  the  other  baby  came  too, 
and  that  made  things  all  the  worse.  They  had  to  move 
to  cheaper  quarters  into  a  crowded,  noisy  neighborhood. 
His  wife  had  a  hard  time.  She  had  come  from  a  family 
of  refinement  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  Vienna,  and 
she  was  only  thirty-one  years  old  right  now.  He  did  not 
blame  her  for  being  irritable  and  upset.  He  understood 
why  she  did  not  love  him  as  she  did  before;  no  woman 
could  want  a  man  around  when  he  was  as  ugly  as  he  had 
become.  She  needed  a  little  fun  in  her  life  and  she  wasn't 
getting  it.  That  was  why  she  was  to  cross  with  the  children 
and  nagging  at  them  all  the  time. 

The  nurse  arranged  to  have  Mrs.  Jacobs  examined  in 
the  psychiatric  clinic  of  one  of  New  York's  hospitals.  Mrs. 
Jacobs  kept  the  appointment  and  was  especially  pleased 
when  the  psychiatrist  asked  to  have  her  two  children  sent 
away  for  a  vacation,  not  so  much  on  their  own  account 
as  to  give  their  mother  a  better  opportunity  for  recuperation 
and  relaxation.  The  psychiatrist  reported  a  diagnosis  of 
anxiety  neurosis — hysterical  type.  He  wanted  to  talk  with 
the  husband,  and  since  Mr.  Jacobs  was  working  at  night 
this  was  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  manage.  When  Mr.  Jacobs 
appeared  at  the  clinic  with  his  mutilated  face,  the  psychiatrist 
called  a  surgeon  in  consultation  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  Mr.  Jacobs  that  he  come  into  the  hospital  and 
let  the  surgeon  repair  his  face  and  ear.  The  man  was 
pathetically  willing.  Within  a  few  days  he  was  occupying 
a  free  bed  at  the  hospital.  In  the  meantime  the  social 
service  department  of  the  hospital  had  sent  both  little  Jacobs 
children  to  the  country  for  several  weeks. 

The  operation  was  most  successful.    Today,  Mr.  Jacobs 
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would  never  attract  attention  on  account  of  any  facial  dis- 
figurement. Following  a  period  of  convalescence,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  job  at  thirty  dollars  a  week  instead  of 
twenty,  and  later  had  another  raise  of  eight  dollars;  now 
he  is  employed  in  a  better  class  restaurant  at  fifty  dollars 
a  week.  The  children  came  back  from  their  long  sojourn 
in  the  country  plump  and  robust.  The  mother  is  much 
more  happy  and  normal  in  every  way.  During  Mr.  Jacob's 
stay  in  the  hospital  she  visited  him  every  day,  and  now 
that  he  has  been  restored  to  a  normal  appearance  she  has 
lost  her  old  feeling  of  repulsion  for  him.  The  financial 
strain  of  the  family  has  been  greatly  lessened. 

It  sounds  almost  like  a  fairy  tale,  too  good  to  be  true, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Jacobs  family  has  been  made 
over  because  a  nurse  went  into  the  home  who  could  see 
beyond  the  immediate  problem  of  the  children  in  whose 
stead  she  had  been  asked  to  call;  who  knew  enough  of 
mental  and  emotional  situations  as  well  as  of  physical  illness 
to  feel  the  wraped  atmosphere  of  the  Jacobs  home;  who 
was  interested  enough  in  her  work  to  take  the  time  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  hospital  psychiatric  clinic,  and  to- 
gether with  the  hospital  staff,  to  work  out  a  plan  that  has 
brought  results. 

Certainly  the  public  health  nurse  needs  the  additional 
equipment  for  helping  her  patients  that  a  background  of 
mental  hygiene  training  and  instruction  can  provide  her. 
Given  this  new  weapon  with  which  to  combat  the  problems 
she  encounters,  she  will  prove  herself  a  scout  and  valuable 
helper  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  and  especially  in  its 
preventive  aspects. 


THE  DECORATIONS  on  the  preceeding  page  are  by  A. 
Louise  Spaulding  in  The  Nervous  Child  and  His  Parents  by 
Frank  Howard  Richardson,  Putnam. 

WHAT  MENTAL  hygiene  is,  and  how  the  lay  reader  may 
gain  an  understanding  of  its  general  philosophy  and  background 
is  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams, 
medical  director  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  published  by  the  American  Library  Association  as 
No.  16  in  its  Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.  After  a  brief 
statement  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement  and  program,  Dr. 
Williams  lists  and  discusses  five  boks  helpful  for  the  general 
reader.  The  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  35  cents  in  paper,  50  cents 
in  cloth,  with  special  rates  for  quantity  orders. 

NEWTON,  Massachusetts,  long  known  for  its  interest  and 
success  in  school  health  programs,  is  the  subject  of  a  monograph 
issued  by  the  school  health  bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  answer  to  many  requests  for  definite 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  good  and  going  work  in  this  field. 
The  study  on  which  the  monograph  is  based  was  made  by  Jean 
V.  Latimer  through  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  company's  distinguished  Advisory  Edu- 
cational Group.  Earlier  monographs  in  the  same  series  (for 
details  write  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  at 
i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York)  are  A  Practical  School  Health 
Program,  Diphtheria  Immunization  in  Schools,  Hand-washing 
Facilities  in  Schools,  and  The  Teacher's  Health. 

HOSPITALS  IN  the  United  States,  represent  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  almost  a  billion  dollars  estimates  Michael  M. 
Davis  in  a  recent  study,  Hospital  Administration:  A  Career, 
made  under  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Their 


invested  capital  is  at  least  four  billions,  while  they  are  re- 
responsible  for  the  occupation  of  more  than  600,000  persons, 
the  care  of  12,000,000  sick  people  annually,  the  education  of 
the  medical  and  nursing  professions,  and  intimate  relations  to 
the  sciences  and  arts  dealing  with  the  study,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  disease.  Yet  no  systematic  training  for  hospital 
administration  is  now  available  in  any  educational  institution. 
Mr.  Davis  believes  that  the  fundamental  present  need  is  for  a 
research  institute  in  hospital  and  clinic  administration  estab- 
lished in  at  least  one  university  of  standing.  This  would  de- 
velop the  educational  material  needed  for  practical  training  and 
academic  work,  and  actually  furnish  training  to  students.  Curri- 
cula in  hospital  administration  under  university  auspices,  adapted 
to  undergraduate  students,  are  also  needed  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  for  training  superintendents  of  small 
hospitals. 
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NATIONAL  SOaETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
370  5e«ntn  Avenue .  New  Iferk 


FROM  THE  current  annual  report  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  comes  the  picture-program 
reproduced  above.  The  society  has  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  four  hundred  agencies  in  the  national  and  international  cam- 
paign to  prevent  blindness  which  has  evolved  from  the  original 
modest  program  of  a  New  York  state  committee  to  cut  down 
the  amount  of  "babies'  sore  eyes"  at  birth.  Among  the  activi- 
ties which  are  special  concerns  of  the  society  at  the  present  time 
are  the  extension  of  the  use  of  safety  devices  to  prevent  eye- 
accidents  in  industry  and  of  "sight-saving"  classes  in  the  schools 
for  children  with  defective  vision.  There  are  now  318  such 
classes  while  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  5,000  are  needed 
in  American  schools. 

WHILE  PEOPLE  are  looking  for  brilliant  medical  discoveries 
to  make  life  safer  and  longer  they  often  ignore  the  tested  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  present,  as  Health  Commissioner 
Shirley  W.  Wynne  pointed  out  again  in  a  recent  analysis  of 
deaths  in  New  York  City.  Care,  common  sense  and  what  we 
now  know  of  medical  treatment  could  save  3,000  of  the  8,250 
babies  who  die  each  year  in  New  York,  Dr.  Wynne  estimates, 
probably  34.5  of  the  1600  two-year-olds  and  so  on  all  the  way 
up  the  age  line,  till  the  age  group  45-64,  in  which  he  estimates 
that  a  minimum  of  2,000  of  the  23,000  deaths  are  postponable. 
In  all  probability  15,000  lives  could  be  spared  each  year  in  this 
one  city  by  the  effective  application  of  medical  knowledge  now 
available.  Measures  advocated  by  the  health  commissioner 
to  prevent  this  unnecessary  loss  include:  prenatal  care  to  en- 
sure the  birth  of  healthy  children;  breast  feeding  of  babies; 
scrupulous  cleanliness  in  homes  and  workshops ;  immunization 
against  diphtheria  and  smallpox;  caution  to  avoid  accidents; 
learning  how  to  keep  well  rather  than  how  to  get  well  when 
sick ;  consulting  a  doctor  periodically  while  apparently  well 
and  following  his  advice  regarding  habits  of  living;  rest,  recrea- 
tion and  work  in  proper  proportions,  sufficient  food,  fresh  air, 
and  sunshine;  avoidance  of  self-medication  and  quackery. 
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SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


The  Education  of  Clients'  Children 


By  HELEN  GLENN  TYSON 


FOR  years  discussion  has  been  carried  on  about  the 
education  of  the  dependent  child  away  from  his 
own  home.  At  the  one  extreme  stands  the  educator, 
who  asserts  that  the  only  known  antidote  for  de- 
pendency is  training,  and  that  a  dependent  child 
must  be  given  every  educational  opportunity  he  is  capable 
of  taking,  even  university  training;  at  the  other  extreme  is 
the  poor  director,  who  usually  assumes  without  question  that 
every  dependent  child,  promising  or  dull,  must  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  legal  working  age.  In  this 
discussion,  strangely  enough,  the  educational  standards  for 
the  dependent  child  in  his  own  home  have  not  been  included. 
The  failure  of  family  agencies  to  establish  such  standards 
has  probably  been  due  to  the  fact  that  their  clientele  is 
a  more  shifting  group  than  that  of  the  children's  institution 
or  agency;  that  the  worker  usually  must  concentrate  her 
efforts  on  the  most  pressing  problems  in  the  family,  such 
as  the  desertion  of  the  father,  and  so  is  apt  to  ignore  less 
obvious  needs ;  and  that  decisions  as  to  educational  opportun- 
ities for  children  are  still  generally  regarded  as  the  parents' 
prerogative,  no  matter  how  ignorant  or  even  defective  the 
parents  may  be.  As  a  result,  the  case  workers'  claims  to 
"individualize"  the  child,  in  the  treatment  of  the  family, 
have  rarely  been  related  to  the  minimum  standards  of  child 
welfare  that  agencies  have  adopted  generally  in  their  progress 
of  service  and  relief. 

Several  years  ago  an  inquiry  was  made  of  the  best  family 
agencies  in  half  a  dozen  large  cities  as  to  their  policy  regard- 
ing the  education  of  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes. 
In  no  case  were  clearly  defined  standards  discovered.  One 
agency  assisting  a  larp;e  number  of  families  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  claimed— and,  no  doubt,  honestly  believed 
— that  only  in  the  rarest  case  was 
a  child  obliged  to  leave  school  to 
earn.  When  the  children  in  that 
agency  were  studied,  however,  one 
child  in  three  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  was  found  to 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  school 
to  work,  although  in  the  population 
of  the  county  at  large  only  one 
child  in  ten  between  those  years 
was  at  work.  Of  103  children  at 
work,  88  had  been  taken  from  school 
when  they  were  exactly  fourteen. 

Children  in  dependent  families 
are  subjected  to  deprivation  and 
emotional  strain  that  may  cripple 
them  for  life  quite  as  definitely  as 
if  they  had  suffered  a  physical 
handicap,  such  as  a  crooked  spine 
or  a  twisted  foot.  It  is  a  common 


experience  for  a  case  worker  to  find  that  a  child  loses  a  year's 
work  in  school  during  the  months  of  the  mother's  illness  or 
the  father's  desertion.  The  need  of  an  antidote  for  these 
destructive  trends  in  the  home  is  the  challenge  to  case 
workers;  unless  it  is  furnished,  delinquency,  truancy,  retarda- 
tion and  industrial  inefficiency  are  almost  sure  to  result. 
Since  the  school  is  the  most  continuous  and  stabilizing  in- 
fluence in  the  child's  life  outside  of  the  home  itself,  the 
child's  progress  in  school  is  perhaps  the  best  index  of  his 
general  adjustment  and  development.  The  Jewish  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  under  the  direction  of 
Doris  L.  Victor,  has  long  been  interested  in  the  educational 
problems  of  dependent  children.  Last  year  a  study  of  the 
children  for  whom  the  agency  was  most  clearly  responsible, 
with  special  attention  to  their  school  progress  was  under- 
taken, primarily  for  practical  uses  in  guiding  case  work 
policy.  It  attempted  to  answer  two  questions:  How  do  the 
children  in  the  dependent  families  of  the  Jewish  Family 
Welfare  Association  compare  in  school  progress  with  other 
children  of  the  same  ages  ?  What  is  the  present  educational 
policy  of  the  organization,  not  in  terms  of  ideals,  but  in 
actual  practice,  toward  these  dependent  children? 

AT  any  one  time  during  the  last  year  there  were  ap- 
proximately I,OOO  children,  in  about  400  families,  for 
whom  the  agency  had  a  measure  of  responsibility.    In  some 
of  these   families  the   contact   is  slight  and   temporary,   in 
others  very  close,  and  lasting  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Obviously,  all  these  children  could  not  be  included  in  the 
study.     Therefore   only   families   were   included   where   the 
need  for  service  and  relief  bid  fair  to  continue  for  at  least 
the  next  six  months.    That  is,   families  in   "chronic"  need 
of  service  and  relief  were  selected, 
because  not  only  analysis  but  indi- 
vidual  treatment  was  sought. 

In  all,  schedules  were  obtained 
for  260  children  of  school  age  from 
103  families.  Three-fourths  of  the 
families  were  recipients  of  continu- 
ous relief  and  most  of  them  are 
totally  dependent  on  the  organiza- 
tion. The  remaining  25  families 
were  heavy  service  cases  and  re- 
ceived intermittent  relief.  Analysis 
of  the  socio-economic  status  of  these 
103  families  showed  that  the  father 
seldom  played  a  constructive  part  in 
the  nurture  and  training  of  the 
children.  In  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases  he  is  dead  or 
living  away  from  the  family  group, 
rawing  by  Marcia  L.  Snydcr  The  burden  of  responsibility  that 
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the  mother  must  carry  in  these  homes  is  indeed  heavy,  and 
frequently  her  own  lack  of  education  or  inability  to  speak 
English  is  an  added  handicap. 

A  SIMPLE  schedule  covering  various  points  in  the  child's 
j£\_  development  was  filled  out  by  the  case  worker.  Perhaps 
the  one  new  element  in  this  plan  lay  in  the  leisurely  personal 
interview  of  the  worker  with  each  child,  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  family.  In  many  instances  the  worker  felt  that  for 
the  first  time  she  had  gained  a  clear  impression  of  the  child 
as  a  separate  personality  in  the  family  group,  with  his  own 
perplexities  and  aspirations.  Frequently,  even  in  this  initial 
interview,  the  worker  was  able  to  make  suggestions  that 
could  be  immediately  followed  out  in  developing  the  child's 
outside  resources,  through  libraries,  art  and  music  schools 
and  the  like.  After,  this  interview,  the  report  of  the  child's 
school  progress  was  obtained  directly  from  the  school  itself, 
in  every  case  in  which  the  worker  had  not  already  obtained  it. 

When  the  ages  and  school  grades  of  these  children  were 
secured,  it  was  found  that  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  up  to  grade  or  accelerated,  while  only  20  per  cent 
are  below  grade.  The  usual  definition  of  school  progress 
was  applied:  that  is,  that  a  child  of  fourteen  or  younger 
should  be  ready  for  high  school;  the  thirteen  year  old,  at 
least  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  so  on.  However,  if  a  child 
was  in  the  first  grade  at  the  age  of  seven  he  was  not  counted 
as  retarded. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  recent  study  of  retardation 
in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  so  the  general  data  on 
school  retardation  gathered  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer  and 
published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  was  used  for 
comparison.  Certainly  the  fact  is  striking  that,  while  ac- 
cording to  that  study  only  4^2  per  cent  of  all  school  children 
are  above  grade,  more  than  30  per  cent  of  these  Jewish 
children  were  accelerated ;  and  while  a  third  of  all  children 
are  retarded,  only  a  fifth  of  these  children  were  below  grade. 
Yet  these  children  come  from  overcrowded  homes,  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  city.  The  families  are  under  severe 
economic  pressure  and  frequently  have  non-English  speaking 
parents,  yet  it  is  evident  that  in  the  main  the  children  stand 
well  in  academic  achievement.  Whether  this  rating  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  Jewish  children  with  a  special 
cultural  heritage,  or  that  they  have  been  "case-worked"  so 
carefully,  or  both,  may  be  open  to  surmise! 

IN  attempting  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  the  agency  to 
these  school  children,  the  forms  of  service  must  of  course 
take  different  lines.  In  the  accelerated  group  of  seventy- 
eight  children  (30  per  cent  of  the  total),  54  were  accelerated 
one  grade,  while  24  (9  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  studied) 
were  accelerated  two  grades  or  more.  For  the  very  bright 
children,  the  service  consists  in  seeing  that  no  impassable 
barrier  is  thrown  across  their  path,  and  especially  that  the 
economic  pressure  in  the  family  is  not  so  severe  that  the 
child's  school  career  is  blighted.  These  children  can  usually 
be  depended  upon  to  fashion  their  own  futures. 

In  the  retarded  group  of  53  (20  per  cent  of  the  total), 
37  children  are  retarded  one  grade,  while  16  are  retarded 
two  grades  or  more.  In  this  latter  group  are  the  children 
who  will  be  the  social  liabilities  of  the  future,  unless  they 
are  trained  according  to  their  ability,  or,  in  some  cases, 
institutionalized  for  life.  Even  here  there  are  some  children 
who  have  become  retarded  because  of  severe  emotional 
disturbances  or  health  defects.  Forty-six  of  these  retarded 
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children  were  given  psychometric  tests  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Florence  Teagarden  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Two  were  found  to  have  intelligence  quotients  under  70, 
and  would  seem  to  be  definitely  feeble-minded ;  5  more  were 
borderline  (70-79  I-Q.)  and  15  dull-normal.  The  remain- 
ing 24  were  of  normal  intelligence  with  three  showing 
superior  intelligence  (I.Q.  no).  It  is  certainly  evident 
from  these  findings  that  a  number  of  these  retarded  children 
can  be  at  least  brought  up  to  grade  with  patient  and  skillful 
work,  and  almost  all  can  be  trained  for  self-support. 

In  the  group  of  122  children  who  were  up  to  grade 
(almost  half  the  total  number),  18  were  making  excellent 
or  very  good  progress  and  may  push  into  the  accelerated 
group;  84  were  progressing  in  a  normal  and  satisfactory 
way;  while  27  are  failing  badly  and  may  join  the  retarded 
children  unless  the  source  of  their  failure  is  discovered. 
These  "normal"  children,  too,  require  individual  study  and 
guidance. 


"^HE  gap  between  ideals  and  practice  in  family  agencies 
_J_  in  relation  to  child  care  is  frequently  so  wide  that  careful 
consideration  was  given  to  the  actual  educational  policy  of 
the  Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association  as  it  is  now  applied. 
The  following  statements  are  true  in  the  light  of  present 
procedure: 

No  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  in  these  dependent 
families,  has  left  school  to  work.  This  is  true  of  dull  children 
as  well  as  bright,  on  the  realization  that  early  adolescence 
affords  the  child  his  one  opportunity  to  receive  training  for  life. 
When  a  child  of  these  years  is  doing  badly  at  school,  he  is 
placed  in  a  trade  school  or  is  offered  some  other  educational 
opportunity. 

The  school  progress  of  the  children  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
cerns of  the  agency,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  indices 
of  successful  case  -work. 

High  school  children  with  satisfactory  records  are  always 
encouraged  to  graduate  even  though  substantial  relief  must  be 
continued  until  that  date. 

Vocational  guidance,  including  a  mental  test,  is  provided  for 
almost  all  the  children. 

When  a  child  desires  higher  education  and  has  a  school 
record  that  warrants  it,  he  is  expected  to  be  self-supporting, 
but  every  effort  is  made  not  to  hamper  his  school  progress  by 
too  heavy  demands  for  family  support.  Scholarships  or  other 
aid  are  frequently  secured. 

In  brief,  then,  the  children  in  these  dependent  families 
compare  most  favorably  in  their  school  progress  with  other 
children ;  and  the  policy  now  applied  tends  to  give  each  child 
a  real  opportunity  for  education  according  to  his  ability. 

The  social  agencies  of  today  are  rapidly  becoming  not  only 
channels  for  the  expression  of  human  sympathy  in  the  relief 
of  immediate  distress,  but  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the 
needs  of  society  as  well.  When  this  newer  responsibility  is 
accepted  by  the  family  agency,  certain  questions  immediately 
arise  in  regard  to  the  children  in  its  families.  Is  the  agency 
caring  for  a  group  of  children  that  will  develop  into 
adequate  citizens,  or  is  it  fostering  economic  and  social 
failures?  Will  the  dependent  children  of  today  be  dependent 
adults  tomorrow,  parasites  of  a  relief  society,  dull,  ignorant, 
and  untrained?  Or  are  the  money  contributions  to  family 
welfare  applied  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  pay  dividends 
in  the  future  as  well  as  relieve  misery  in  the  present?  In 
any  effort  to  study  the  sources  of  self-help  and  social  values 
within  the  dependent  family  itself,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  intelligent  service  must  be  concentrated  on 
the  growing  children;  that  it  is  as  true  of  the  individual 
family  as  of  society  at  large  that  the  child  is  the  future. 


Back  From  Over  the  Hill 


By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


IT   happened    that   when   the    National   Conference   of 
Social  Work  was   in  session   in   Richmond,   in   May 
1908,  the  board  of  state  charities,  which  had  just  been 
created  by  the  legislature,  was  about  to  choose  a  secre- 
tary.   Neither  the  newly  appointed  board  nor  the  gov- 
ernor had  much  idea  of  the  importance,  or  the  possible  use- 
fulness, of  the  new  arm  of  the  government.    But  with  the 
conference  in  session  in  the  city,  social  reform  was  in  the 
air.    Any  sort  of  thing  which  could  bring  together  so  large 
and   notable   an   array  of   people   as  was   then   holding  its 
meetings,   was   probably  worth   consideration.     Meanwhile, 
certain  politicians  were  considering  the  new  job  as  a  nice 
little  plum.    They  had  chosen  a  man  to  give  it  to;  a  good 
natured,  rather  popular,  active,  party-worker;  a  man  who 
had  no  social  vision  and  very  little  education  but  who  could 
be  depended  on  to  swing  his  district. 

At  a  reception  to  the  conference  in  the  governor's  mansion, 
Mrs.  Swanson  met  Amos  Butler,  first  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  got  him  into  the 
Governor's  private  office.  Governor  Swanson  knew  that  the 
Virginia  law  had  been  copied,  almost  verbatim,  from  that 
of  the  Hoosier  State.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  what 
the  Indiana  board  had  been  able  to  do.  After  listening  to 
the  story  of  nearly  twenty  years'  successful  work,  he  said, 
"Why  the  man  we  have  picked  out  won't  do  at  all."  The 
next  day  the  place  was  offered  to  a  capable  man  of  just  the 
right  character  and  experience,  Dr.  J.  T.  Mastin.  He  ac- 
cepted and  came  to  the  conference  to  see  the  man  who  had 
convinced  the  Governor.  Mr.  Butler  was  an  excellent 
teacher  for  an  apt  pupil.  Virginia  started  out  on  the  right 
road  and  kept  on  it. 

When  Dr.  Mastin  began  his  work  the  almshouses  in 
Virginia  were  no  worse  and  no  better  than  in  many  other 
states.  Here  is  a  description  of  five  of  them,  by  no  means 
the  worst: 

These  dormitories  are  quite  old,  in  very  bad  condition,  and 
peculiarly  ill  adapted  for  almshouse  purposes.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  falling,  floors  are  bad,  there  is  no  bath  that  can 
be  used,  no  screens,  no  fire  protection,  no  provision  for  oc- 
cupational employment,  recreation  or  entertainment. 

Five  two-room  cottages,  about  seventy-five  years  old,  in 
very  bad  condition. 

Two  small  frame  houses  without  equipment  and  in  bad 
condition. 

A  two-story,  old,  dilapidated  frame  house  in  very  bad  shape 
throughout  and  poorly  furnished. 

Two  old  cottages  and  one  two-story  frame  house  in  fairly 
good  condition. 

The  condition  of  the  inmates  matched  the  housing.  Any- 
thing like  good  order  or  discipline  was  the  rare  exception. 
Old  and  young,  filthy,  diseased,  epileptic,  insane,  able- 
bodied,  feeble-minded,  huddled  together  without  classifica- 
tion, sometimes  even  without  separation  of  the  sexes.  The 
food  was  poor  in  quality  and  worse  in  cooking  and  serving. 
The  farms  were  mostly  run  down  and  half  cultivated.  The 
sick  were  usually  left  to  the  care  of  some  old  pauper  woman 
hardly  able  to  care  properly  for  herself.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 


In  the  24  black  counties  almshouses  have  already  been  consolidated 
into  district  homes,  while  in  the   14  dotted  areas  consolidation  is 
under  way.    In  the  42   counties  marked  iiiilh  diagonal  lines  alms- 
houses  have  been  replaced  by  modern  methods  of  relief 

wretched  conditions,  the  cost  almost  everywhere  was  ex- 
cessive. Of  course  there  were  exceptions.  Some  superintend- 
ents and  matrons  were  intelligent  and  humane.  Some  county 
boards  were  sympathetic  and  liberal.  But  the  general  aver- 
age was  low. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  get  all  these  places  brought 
up  to  a  decent  standard.  There  were  a  hundred  of  them. 
The  board  had  no  authority  to  order  the  counties  to  do 
anything;  it  had  to  work  by  suggestion  and  persuasion. 
The  history  of  this  board,  now  the  department  of  public 
welfare,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  an  intelligent  American  community  by  a  public  agency 
without  mandatory  powers,  when  it  is  conducted  by  men 
and  women  of  the  right  insight  and  spirit. 

Early  in  his  term  of  office,  Dr.  Mastin  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  hundred  almshouses  might  be  consolidated  into 
a  few  district  homes,  which  could  be  run  at  no  more  total 
expense,  and  perhaps  at  even  less,  than  the  many  small 
places;  that  the  character  of  the  employes  might  be  raised 
as  their  necessary  number  was  reduced;  that  something  like 
hospital  methods  might  be  introduced ;  that  the  farms  might 
be  reduced  in  size  but  used  to  better  advantage.  It  took  time 
to  get  his  views  across.  To  do  away  with  a  hundred  small 
political  jobs  did  not  suit  the  peanut  politicians  at  all.  But 
he  and  his  successors  persevered,  and  in  1918  the  general 
assembly  passed  a  consolidation  act.  This  allowed  two  or 
more  counties  or  cities  to  sell  their  almshouse  property  and 
unite  to  establish  a  district  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Each  city  or  county  in  the  combination  was  to  contribute 
a  share  of  the  initial  cost  pro  rata  of  its  population;  the 
maintenance  cost  was  to  be  paid  by  each  according  to  the 
number  of  inmates  it  sent,  and  the  homes  were  to  be  run 
by  boards  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each  cor- 
porate body  combining. 

The  act  was  permissive,  not  mandatory.  Immediately  after 
it  became  law  several  attempts  were  made  at  consolidation, 
without  success.  The  education  of  the  public  had  only  begun. 
Petty  politics  and  sectional  feeling  were  strong.  It  took  eight 
years  of  patient  effort  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  Not  until 
1926  was  the  first  consolidation  effected. 
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But  even  before  the  first  district  home  was  built  the  efforts 
of  the  department  began  to  bear  fruit.  So  much  attention 
had  been  called  to  almshouse  conditions  that  county  boards 
began  to  act.  Some  of  them  closed  their  almshouses  and 
depended  on  outdoor  relief  and  some  used  boarding-out. 
Many  of  the  worst  cases  of  sickness  were  sent  to  hospitals. 
The  department  promoted  local  boards  of  welfare  and  social 
work  showed  its  value.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  effort 
has  been  that  the  county  almshouses  of  Virginia  are  rapidly 
becoming  things  of  the  past.  The  pauper  has  come  back 
from  over  the  hill. 

SIXTY-SEVEN  of  the  100  county  almshouses  have  dis- 
appeared, 24  by  consolidation  into  modern  district 
homes  with  hospital  facilities,  42  by  complete  discontinuance 
and  the  substitution  of  boarding-out  systems,  out-door  relief 
and  hospitalization  of  the  county  charges.  Two  additional 
consolidations,  comprising  14  counties,  are  well  under  way. 
The  remaining  19  almshouses  likewise  will  be  discontinued 
or  absorbed  into  county  homes. 

Promoters  of  the  district  plan  hoped  that  the  paupers 
could  be  given  good  care  at  no  more  cost  than  under  the 
old  wasteful  system.  But  the  results  show  not  only  a  high 
standard  of  care,  but  actually  an  unexpected  saving  in  money. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  in  the  absence  of  uniform 
systems  of  accounts,  the  average  monthly  cost  per  inmate  is 
$30  in  the  remaining  almshouses,  while  in  the  district  homes, 
with  facilities  of  a  hospital,  it  is  approximately  $2O,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  by  Arthur  W.  James,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  city  and  county  organization  of  the  department. 

What  the  Virginia  department  of  public  welfare  has  ac- 
complished for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  part  of 
a  record  in  every  department  of  social  work  of  which  the 
state  may  well  be  proud.  The  excellent  conduct  of  this  de- 
partment from  its  inception  is  one  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  fine  by-products  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  That  interview  in  the  private  office  of  Governor 
Swanson  in  May,  1908,  is  an  incident  to  which  one  can 
look  back  with  considerable  satisfaction. 

The  Convicts  We  Kill 

By  RAYMOND  MOLEY 

WHAT  seems  to  me  the  most  significant  statement 
ever  made  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment  ap- 
pears in  a  simple  array  of  facts  and  figures,  without  argu- 
mentation, recently  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  (Capital  Punishment  in 
North  Carolina.  Special  Bulletin  No.  10.  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
1929). 

This  unpretentious  publication  includes  a  brief  history 
of  punishment  by  death  in  North  Carolina,  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  capital  crime  since  the 
electric  chair  came  into  use  in  1909,  distribution  by  race, 
education,  occupation  and  marital  status,  a  statement  of 
the  character  and  amount  of  lynching  during  the  same  period 
and  a  series  of  twenty-six  detailed  case  histories  of  persons 
recently  sentenced  to  death  for  capital  crimes.  In  nineteen 
years,  2OO  persons — -199  men  and  one  woman — were  com- 
mitted to  the  state  prison  for  capital  crimes.  Negroes 
numbered  149,  whites  51.  Ninety-four  met  death  in  the 
electric  chair,  71  for  murder,  21  for  rape,  and  two  for 
burglary  in  the  first  degree.  Of  the  94  electrocuted,  81  were 
Negroes.  Among  the  2OO  persons  sentenced  to  death,  142 


were  totally   illiterate.    The   average  age   of   the  200   w 
30.38  years. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  study  consists  of  rece 
histories  of  persons  who,  according  to  the  authors,  do  ncl 
represent  a  selected  group.    Here  are  twenty-six  men  whl 
were  convicted  of  capital  felonies  and  sentenced   to  death 
They  were  carefully  examined  by  apparently  competent  per 
sons  connected  with  the  state  board  of  charities.    Fourtee: 
of  them  rated  below  ten  years  in  intelligence  according  t< 
the  Binet-Simon  scale;  eight  more  rated   between  ten  am 
thirteen  years,  four  months;  while  four  were  classified  b 
the  examiners  as  suffering  from  some  constitutional  menta 
disease.   Thus  this  group  consisted  almost  entirely  of  person 
of  defective  or  deficient  mentality.    It  should  be  added,  how 
ever,    that    twenty-one    received    commutation    of    sentence 
This  does  not  indicate  that  the  sample  selected  was  unusua 
because  those  who  were  executed  were  apparently  as  defectivt 
as  those  who  were  spared.    Of  the  five  who  were  executed 
one  was  suffering  from  paranoia  dementia  praecox,  anotheif 
had  a  mental  age  of  four  years  with  psychopathic  tendencies.! 
a  third  is  classified  as  feeble-minded,  a  fourth  had  a  mentalf 
age  of   five   and   was   classified   as   psychopathic,   while   ap- 
parently the  most  responsible  member  of  the  group  of  five 
was  a  Negro  whose  intelligence  was  that  of  an  eight  year 
old  child. 

PRESUMABLY  one  of  the  strong  arguments  for  retaining 
capital  punishment,  especially  in  states  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  Negroes,  is  the  assertion  that  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  would  increase  lynching,  but  the  statistics  of 
the  report  fail  to  sustain  this  claim.  Lynching  seems  to  be 
dying  out  in  North  Carolina.  During  the  period  in  which 
lynchings  have  been  declining  executions  for  capital  crimes 
also  have  become  less  frequent,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  crime  of  rape.  There  have  also  been  more  commuta- 
tions since  1924,  when  there  have  been  no  lynchings.  Ap 
parently,  capital  punishment  is  inflicted  in  the  main  upon  th 
illiterate  and  the  defective.  Its  so-called  "example"  vak 
in  North  Carolina  comes  down  to  what  is  provided  by  the 
execution  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  defective.  If  this 
means  anything,  it  says  to  the  normal  persons  of  the  com- 
munity that  they  will  not  suffer  the  ultimate  penalty,  while 
to  the  defective  and  retarded  members  of  the  community, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  force  of  example  is  not 
particularly  vital. 

One  is  moved  to  deep  pessimism  as  to  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  in  the  United  States  when  he  reflects 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  2OO  persons  condemned  to 
death  were  not  responsible  by  any  test  of  common  sense, 
nor  in  many  instances  by  any  test  of  law.  What  should  be 
said  of  prosecuting  officers,  presumably  the  product  of  some 
sort  of  legal  education,  who  bring  about  the  indictment  and 
conviction  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  disease  which 
even  a  layman  ought  to  recognize?  What  justification  is 
there  for  trial  judges  •who  complacently  permit  this  to 
happen?  Why  should  there  be  legal  rulings  governing 
insanity  at  all  if  the  appellate  courts  are  willing  to  permit 
them  to  be  violated  with  impunity?  The  pessimism,  how- 
ever, is  to  some  degree  dissipated  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  this  state  there  is  a  board  of  charities  and  public  welfare 
sufficiently  courageous  to  stand  sponsor  for  such  an  array 
of  facts,  and  a  state  university  with  the  resources  and  the 
courage  to  carry  through  so  significant  a  study. 


COMMUNITIES 


Neighborhood  Music 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


IF  you  have  seen  Elmer  Rice's  prize  play,  Street»Scene, 
you  will   remember   the  music  students  going  in  and 
out  of  the  first  floor  apartment  where  the  genial  Italian 
oboe  player  and  his  wife,  the  statuesque  German  piano 
teacher,  reside.    And  if  you  were  near  enough  to  read 
he  smaller  type,  you  might  possibly  have  discovered  on  the 
hingle,    under    their    names,    the    words:    "Music-School 
settlement    Method."     For   in   our   popular   city   neighbor- 
loods,  the  Cinderella  of  the  music  world  hlas  indeed  become 
jueen ;  and   today  the  teacher  who  has  no  diploma   from 
me   of    the    more    famous    conservatories   may   confidently 
can   on   association   of   a  sort  with   the  local   music-school 
ettlement. 

Frances  McElwee  McFarland,  who  has  contributed  a 
..tudy  of  the  musical  activities  in  thirty-eight  neighborhood 
louses  to  the  settlements'  study  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
S'ew  York,  displays  samples  of  all  the  stages  in  the  develop- 
nent  of  these  activities — from  a  group  of  thirty  young 
women  who,  without  training  or  leadership,  meet  on  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  neighborhood  houses  in  summer  to  sing, 
to  the  fully  equipped  separate  music  school,  with  a  pro- 
fessional faculty,  ensemble  classes,  orchestras,  elective  courses 
n  appreciation,  and  a  large  variety  of  opportunities  for 
ndividual  instrumental  and  vocal  training.  But  the  budgets 
of  musical  activities  and  the  extent  of  specialization  are  by 
no  means  the  only  signs  of  the  degree  to  which  the  love  of 
music  is  taken  seriously  as  belonging  in  a  settlement.  One 
of  the  houses  which  shares  its  premises  with  a  music  school 
under  separate  auspices,  while  it  spends  very  little  money 
directly  on  music,  nevertheless  enjoys  the  best  of  talent  in 
connection  with  its  dramatics  and  folk  dancing;  and  even 
the  jazz  music  used  for  its  social  dlancing  is  "the  best  of  its 
kind."  Another  house,  unconnected  with  any  music  school, 
?  cultivating  music  "in  connection  with  almost  all  activities." 
When  certificates  were  presented  to  the  graduates  of  an 
English  class  for  foreign-born,  the  Bohemian  group  gave  a 
musical  program  that  was  much  appreciated ;  and  "the 
singing  heard  in  connection  with  the  mothers'  club  was 
delightful."  In  yet  another  house,  the  musical  energies  of 
the  members  are  concentrated  upon  an  orchestra  which, 
"although  only  two  years  old,  has  become  a  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  house  and  the  neighborhood,"  and  in 
addition  to  giving  two  concerts  every  month 
during  the  winter  and  a  weekly  roof  concert 
during  the  summer,  "has  also  assisted  in  several 
important  house  activities,  such  as  the  circus,  one 
of  the  settlement's  chief  events,  requiring  many 
rehearsals." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  for  musical 
instruction  of  a  kind  by  no  means  signifies  a 
genuine  love  of  music.  In  too  many  houses  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  music,  though  time  and  effort 


and  room  are  given  to  it,  is  not  taken  nearly  as  seriously  as 
basket  ball  or  the  weighing  of  babies: 

A  combination  of  poor  equipment,  lack  of  supervision  and 
organization  in  one  house  seemed  to  make  ail  musical  effort  a 
total  loss.  The  volunteer  teachers  were  giving  their  lessons 
under  impossible  conditions.  During  one  piano  lesson  heard, 
children  ran  in  and  out  of  the  room  slamming  the  door,  talking 
loudly,  and  the  noise  in  the  hall  was  overwhelming.  The  piano 
was  hopelessly  out  of  tune,  with  several  "dead  keys."  The 
teaching  was  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 

Although  for  practical  purposes  the  report  distinguishes 
between  music-school  activities  and  the  development  of 
social  music,  it  makes  one  feel  the  inter-relation  of  the  two 
concerns:  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  settlement  which 
cares  for  good  music  as  a  part  of  its  general  recreational 
and  educational  program  not  eventually  to  hold  itself  re- 
sponsible in  some  form  or  other  for  the  musical  training  of 
gifted  members.  And  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  think  of  a 
music-school  settlement  or  a  music  department  in  a  settle- 
ment which  entirely  neglects  to  extend  its  interest  to  some 
of  the  typical  social  concerns  of  the  neighborhood.  "The 
music-school,"  we  read  about  one  of  the  houses,  "receives 
from  and  contributes  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  house — 
the  health  service,  the  posture  clinic,  the  domestic  science 
department,  physical  education,  the  art  school,  the  Poets' 
Guild,  the  department  of  drama." 

Two  influences  seem  in  the  main  to  determine  the  relative 
share  of  music  in  the  life  of  a  settlement:  the  musical 
traditions  of  the  neighborhood  itself — or  rather  of  those 
national  groups  that  make  up  the  settlement  clientele — and 
the  musical  taste  of  the  head  worker  or  some  other  resident 
worker.  At  one  of  the  settlements,  the  musical  director 
had  induced  the  children  to  learn  at  home  some  of  the  songs 
which  their  parents  knew  from  the  old  country,  and  the 
result  was  a  concert  program  consisting,  in  part,  of  folk 
songs  not  to  be  found  in  any  published  collection : 

The  success  of  this  effort  to  preserve  folk  music  thus  brought 
to  America  and  to  give  the  children  and  their  parents  a  mutual 
interest  was  dramatically  evidenced  when  a  mother  suddenly 
rose,  walked  out  before  the  audience  and,  with  shining  eyes 
and  in  a  voice  vibrant  with  emotion,  exclaimed,  "Not  a  million 
dollars  would  I  take  for  what  my  boy  gets  here  for  nothing." 
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The  lesson  of  this  story,  however,  is  that  the  existing 
interest  of  the  adult  neighborhood  here  was  taken  as  a  point 
of  departure  only;  for,  the  account  continues: 

The  last  number  of  this  program  was  a  Bach  Chorale,  sung 
with  beauty  of  tone  and  evident  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  only  a  few  months  before  the 
"vulgar"  boat  song  was  the  pinnacle  of  musical  knowledge  of 
at  least  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  chorus. 

As  for  the  attitudes  of  the  settlement  workers,  we  must 
distinguish,  of  course,  their  love  of  music  per  se,  and  their 
interest  in  music  as  a  means  toward  something  else.  In  the 
case  just  quoted,  for  example,  it  seems  that  for  the  head 
resident  the  emphasis  in  social  music  lies  on  the  word 
"social": 

The  greatest  results  have  been  observed  in  the  changed  atti- 
tudes of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  those  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  activity.  .  .  .  This  method  of  social  approach 
through  music  has  helped  greatly  to  break  down  race  and 
language  barriers.  .  .  .  We  are  conscious  of  a  degree  of  friendli- 
ness hitherto  not  experienced. 

But  even  here  the  purely  musical  results  are  not  under- 
valued: social  music,  we  are  told, 

has  brought  a  fineness  of  culture  to  groups  of  boys  and  men 
as  well  as  of  girls  and  women.  It  has  brought  to  our  whole 
work  a  richness  and  depth  which  is  very  apparent. 

The  best  results,  it  appears,  are  secured  where  members 


of  the  musical  faculty  are  themselves  settlement  residents  orl 
at  any  rate,  share  in  the  interests  of  the  other  workers.  Ill 
so  far  as  settlements  pursue  their  old  aim  of  bringing  tol 
gether  for  mutual  enrichment  the  cultural  gifts  of  differenl 
groups  and  classes  in  the  community,  they  will  look  upotl 
musical  activities  as  an  almost  necessary  part  of  a  diversifiec 
program.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  danger  at  present  o: 
excessive  specialization — with  all  this  implies  in  the  dis 
couragement  of  simple  experiments  by  volunteers  and  th< 
substitution  of  vocational  objectives  for  the  more  inclusiv< 
aims  of  settlements — than  of  neglect.  In  this  age  of  com 
petition  it  may  seem  more  worth  while  to  equip  a  few  giftec 
neighborhood  boys  and  girls  for  a  musical  career  than  tc 
enrich,  in  a  more  modest  way,  the  lives  of  many  by  de- 
veloping their  musical  tastes  or  giving  them  means  of  musica 
self-expression  within  the  limits  of  their  talents.  Mrs 
McFarland's  report,  by  clearly  setting  forth  the  separati 
claims  of  social  music  and  of  individual  instruction,  shoulc 
make  it  easier  for  the  smaller  houses  to  use  their  resource? 
in  ways  that  best  reflect  the  settlement  perspective.  Where 
means  are  very  small,  it  may  be  wiser  to  have  good  singing 
at  camp  under  a  competent  leader,  and  good  victrola  records 
for  social  dancing,  than  to  have  teachers  of  mediocre  ability 
teach  more  youngsters  to  pound  out  sickly  pieces  de  salon  on 
pianos  so  poor  that  they  could  not  be  traded  in  by  their 
erstwhile  suburban  owners. 


Outlying  Shopping  Centers 


A  HOUGH  the  central   retail   business   areas  of 
our  cities  represent  the  highest  real  estate  values 
of  the  community  and  these  areas  should  forever 
remain  the  dominating  business  sections  in  each 
city,  yet  there  are  many  factors  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  rapid  growth  in  number  and  size  of  outlying 
shopping  centers  in  practically  all  of  our  large  cities.  Among 
these  factors  are  the  following:  first,  downtown  automobile 
congestion;  second,  the  advent  of  picture  shows  outside  the 
business    district;  third,    the   building   of   large   apartment 
houses  and  family  hotels  which  create  new  centers  of  popula- 
tion; fourth,  automobile  transportation,  gradually  scattering 
the  city's  population ;  fifth,  the  development  of  chain  stores  ; 
sixth,   the   moving   of   many  large    office    organizations  to 
these    outlying    urban    sections;    seventh,    the    introduction 


of  bus  transportation  within 
cities  and  their  rural  areas. 
As  a  rule,  these  shopping 
centers  are  insignificant  in 
size  in  the  beginning  and  do 
not  receive  the  attention  of 
municipal  authorities.  Delay 
in  providing  streets  of  proper 
width  and  blocks  of  proper 
size,  and  suitable  arterial  ap- 
proaches will  entail  an  im- 
mense cost  in  making  future 
readjustments.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  appearance 
of  these  centers  has  been 
generally  unsightly.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to 
the  general  layout  and  the 


/UST  as  the  city  planners  are  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  better  city  design  to  meet 
the  complicated  problems  of  this  machine 
age,  so  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  is  best  known  as  the  forum  for 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  planning 
principles  and  practice.  From  the  abundance 
of  significant  material  presented  at  the  last 
conference  held  in  Buffalo  in  May,  The 
Survey  here  presents  a  synopsis  of  a  paper 
by  J.  C.  Nichols,  developer  of  the  Country 
Club  District  of  Kansas  City,  on  outlying 
shopping  centers,  prepared  for  us  by  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  secretary  of  the  conference. 


architectural  control  of  such  centers.  We  should  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  downtown  congestion  under  which  most 
of  our  central  business  areas  are  laboring  today. 

In  the  building  of  a  number  of  outlying  business  centers 
in  the  Country  Club  District  of  Kansas  City,  we  have  tried 
to  follow  certain  principles  which  we  offer  as  suggestions: 
All  streets  should  be  at  least  100  feet  in  width  with  a 
paving  width  of  60  feet  on  the  minor  streets  and  72  feet  on 
the  major  streets  so  as  to  permit  diagonal  parking  and  the 
movement  of  an  ample  number  of  lanes  of  traffic. 

Diagonal  parking  handles  about  two  and  one-half  times 
as  many  cars  as  parallel  parking  and  affords  a  much  more 
rapid  movement  of  cars  in  and  out  of  parked  position. 

Provide  interior  loading  and  unloading  courts  for  the 
handling  of  all  deliveries  and  the  provision  of  alleys  of 

at  least  26  feet  in  width. 
vVe  dedicate  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  our  land  for 
street  area,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  parking 
facilities  and  reducing  the 
percentage  of  land  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  buildings.  Shorter 
blocks  make  quicker  move- 
ment of  trade  from  one  part 
of  the  center  to  the  other. 
We  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  pedestrian  objection  to 
frequent  street  intersections 
by  the  use  of  pedestrian 
aisles  of  safety  on  all  street 
corners,  which  not  only 
greatly  assist  the  pedestrian 
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but  help  control  and  direct  the  movement  of  vehicular  traffic. 

We  believe  it  is  wise  to  limit  severely  the  height  of  the 
buildings.  We  are  endeavoring  to  have  no  buildings  more 
than  two  stories  in  height  in  any  of  our  shopping  centers. 
To  reduce  the  traffic  demands  upon  the  street  we  believe 
it  is  wise  to  develop  an  outlying  center  horizontally  rather 
than  vertically  and  possibly  limit  the  buildings  to  a  height 
of  two  stories  unless  the  ground  values  are  so  great  that 
they  may  demand  taller  buildings.  We  question  the  de- 
sirability of  large  office  buildings  in  an  outlying  shopping 
center  and  believe  that  such  structures  should  be  somewhat 
removed  from  the  retail  districts  of  such  areas.  The  all-day 
parking  needs  of  office  organizations  seriously  conflict  with 
the  parking  needs  of  shoppers.  We  estimate  that  one  all- 
day-parked  car  absorbs  space  which  otherwise  would  be 
used  by  approximately  24  store  patrons  during  one  day. 

We  believe  the  massing  of  trade  in  radiating  blocks  is 
preferable  to  the  string-street  type  of  suburban  development. 

Parking  stations  should  be  included  as  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  outlying  shopping  centers.  These  stations  can 
be  made  a  pleasing  combination  of  the  utilitarian  and  the 
beautiful  by  making  them  look  like  a  park  from  the  outside 
and  yet  use  the  interiors  for  cars. 

All  tenants  and  their  employes  should  be  required  to  park 
their  cars  at  all  times  within  these  stations  in  order  to  leave 
street  space  available  for  patrons. 

Groups  of  neighborhood  stores  should  be  separated  by  at 
least  half  a  mile  and  groups  of  stores  supplying  a  general 
trade  should  be  concentrated  at  larger  centers  from  one  to 
two  miles  apart. 

Small  open  squares  or  plazas  or  space  for  fountains  or 
other  ornaments  add  attractiveness  and  appeal  and  contribute 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  arterial  rela- 
tion of  the  outlying  shopping  centers  to  the  street  system 
of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Zoning  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

It  is  possible  to  make  outlying  shopping  centers  distinctive 
in  appearance  and  individualistic  in  design  and  layout, 
affording  character  and  color  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  city.  Cleanliness  and  good  order,  and  reasonable  uni- 
formity in  design,  height  and  elevation  will  go  far  to  make 
our  cities  more  attractive  and  will  produce  a  practical  beauty 
of  great  though  intangible  value  to  any  community. 

Community  Councils  On  the  Job 

ANY  city  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munity council  would  do  well  to  study  carefully 
the  report  entitled  Community  Councils  in  Action 
—A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Thirty-three  Councils  of 
Social   Agencies,   prepared  by  Arthur  Dunham,   Secretary, 
Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Public  Charities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  distributed  by  its  community  service. 

Thirty-three  community  councils  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  cooperated  by  answering  a  prepared  questionnaire. 
Of  the  cities  whose  councils  were  studied  four  have  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000,000  or  over;  six  a  population  of  over  500,000 
and  less  than  1,000,000;  while  seventeen  cities  and  one 
county  have  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  and  less 
than  500,000  and  but  five  cities  a  population  of  100,000  or 
less.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  questions  included,  the 
replies  were  necessarily  descriptive  and  illustrative  rather 
than  statistical  so  that  the  conclusions  drawn  are  in  the  form 


of  an  outline  indicating  certain  significant  tendencies,  rather 
than  a  series  of  tabulations. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  material,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  specific  objectives  for  which  such  councils  are  or- 
ganized are:  first,  to  secure  the  necessary  factual  basis  for 
sound  community  planning  and  action ;  second,  to  promote 
group  thinking  and  joint  planning;  third,  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  concerted  action,  through  co-operative  services  and 
otherwise;  fourth,  to  increase  the  effectivenss  of  the  work 
of  individual  agencies — that  is,  to  improve  standards  of  work  ; 
fifth,  to  increase  public  understanding  of  what  is  being  ac- 
complished and  of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  social  work; 
and,  last,  to  help  to  secure  adequate  support  from  the  public 
for  both  public  and  private  social  work. 

Although  as  stated  it  is  not  possible  to  tabulate  with  ex- 
actness the  degree  of  success  achieved  by  each  council,  many 
concrete  results  appear.  They  include  studies  made  by 
several  councils,  cooperation  promoted  among  the  member 
agencies,  the  improvement  of  standards,  the  establishment  of 
new  activities,  all  of  which,  it  is  shown,  were  effected  through 
the  direct  efforts  of  the  councils,  and  are  offered  as  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  council  idea. 

Mr.  Dunham  draws  certain  important  conclusions.  To 
quote  from  his  report: 

The  community  council  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  the 
community  as  regards  social  statesmanship  and  community  en- 
gineering. How  much  has  been  done  in  certain  instances  and  how 
much  may  be  done  is  suggested  by  the  pictures  of  council  pro- 
grams and  council  accomplishments  which  have  been  presented. 

The  modern  community  council  is  not  merely  a  colorless 
confederation  of  delegates  whose  chief  function  is  to  discuss. 
The  effective  council  of  today  has  individuality,  personality, 
leadership,  and  a  program  as  definite  and  vital  as  that  of  any 
agency  in  the  community. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  council  depends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  adequate  professional  leadership  and  staffing,  which  in 
turn  depends  upon  adequate  budgeting.  It  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  whether  or  not  it  is  connected  with  a  community  chest. 

Besides  offering  a  suggestive  program  for  new  undertak- 
ings, this  study  should  prove  of  service  to  those  organiza- 
tions which  attempted  to  analyze  their  own  work  in  order 
to  answer  Mr.  Dunham's  searching  questions. 


THE  STUDY  of  the  city's  playgrounds  over  a  period  of 
thirty-nine  months  recently  made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Play- 
ground Department,  followed  by  the  application  of  principles 
drawn  therefrom  by  the  same  organization  to  its  own  play- 
ground, proves  that  through  a  careful  analysis  of  accidents, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  program  of  safety  education,  rein- 
forced by  the  efforts  of  a  "safety  patrol,"  playgrounds  can 
easily  be  made  much  safer  places  for  children  than  most  of 
them  actually  are.  While  during  the  first  24  months  of  the 
study  no  particular  safety  plan  was  in  operation,  in  the  last 
15  months  this  was  not  the  case.  The  comparative  accident 
figures  during  this  time  are  significant.  During  the  first  period 
with  an  attendance  of  3,724,483  there  were  76  accidents,  or 
2.04  per  1,000,  compared  to  a  total  of  83  accidents  or  1.27 
per  1,000.  Since  during  the  first  period  all  necessary  mechanical 
safeguards  to  prevent  accidents  were  used,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  adoption  of  the  safety  patrol  plan,  checking  careless 
play  and  unsafe  practices  on  apparatus,  was  responsible  for  the 
reduction  in  accidents  during  the  final  15  months,  together  with 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  using  the  apparatus  and 
the  general  campaign  to  influence  patrons  to  "think  safety." 


Books  in 
Our  Alcove 

Decorations  from  the  Oxford  University  Press  Juvenile  List      a 

The  Fruits  of  Science 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  HEALTH,  by  Dr.  Richard  H.   Hoffmann.    Horace 
Liverighi.    341  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  struggle  for  health,  as  Dr.  Hoffmann  means  it, 
is  the  age  long  attempt  by  man  to  discover  the  nature 
of  his  own  organism  and  the  diseases  that  attack  it. 
His  friends  and  how  to  encourage  them,  his  enemies 
and    how    to    foil    them.     The    Struggle    for    Health 
then  is  a  history  of  medical  science   and  its  advances  written 
in  simple  non-technical  language  for  the  general   reader.    The 
book   is   well   done,   vivacious   in   style   and   sound   in   doctrine 
and  statement. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  vent 
my  ancient  spleen  and  dissent  somewhat  from  one  or  two  of 
Dr.  Hoffmann's  basic  ideas.  The  first  is  an  error  into  which 
medical  authors  of  today  fall  almost  without  exception.  I  was 
very  careful  to  pick  my  words  when  I  said  that  Dr.  Hoffmann 

had  written  a 
history     of 
medical     sci- 
ence.    I   did  not 
say   a   history   of 
medicine.      The 
progress  of   clinical 
medicine   is   not  in- 
cluded in  these  pages.    Dr. 
Hoffmann  assumes  that  the  great  advances 
in   the   conquest   of   disease   were   made  by 
noble  men   working   in   laboratories.     They 
were  not.    These  noble   men   produced   the 
science   of   human   biology.     Which   is   very 
little  helpful.   The  conquest  of  disease  which 
means  the   actual  understanding  of   disease 
processes   and   especially  methods   of   treat- 
ment was  accomplished  by  clinicians.  Which 
means  largely  quacks  and  apothecaries  and  mid- 
wives    and    barbers    and    astrologers     and    wise- 
women  and  bone-setters  and  simples-brewers  and 
attendants  in  bath  houses  and  herb  doctors.    Most 
of  the  help  humanity  has  had   through  the   ages 
came  from  these  people,  not  from   the  scientists. 
Such  useful  knowledge  as  we  have  of  all  the 
great    human    afflictions — the    perils    of    child- 
birth,    pernicious     anemia,    insanity,     diabetes, 
heart    disease — came     as    the     accidental    dis- 
coveries of  people  who   liked   to  mess   around 
with  the  sick.    Scientific  medicine  has  had 
a  very  empty  triumph.    People   ask  scien- 
tific   medicine    today    housed    in    its   great 
palaces,   for  bread   and   they  get   a  stone. 
They  pay  for  a  cure  and  what  they  get  is 
a  diagnosis.    People  have   always  gone  to 
the  healer  who  had  the  largest  number 
of  secret  remedies.    They  still  do.    They 
always  will.    And  they  are  right  so  to  do. 
Second,    I    object    to     Dr.     Hoffmann's 
smug  assumption  that  science  can  do  no 
That  the  fruits  of  science  are  always 


wrong. 


beneficial.     They    are    not.     The    fruits    of 
science  are  like  the  forces  of  nature.    They 
cut  both  ways,  for  good   and  evil.    The 
water  of  the  river  will  refresh  you  or 
drown    you    with    equal    imperturba- 
bility.    Thus    the    fruits   of    science. 
Take  gunpowder!   Gunpowder  was 

fruit  of  science.    So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  its  influence  has  been 
purely  malign.  Thus  let  us  regard 
a  moment  surgery.  Dr.  Hoffmann 
emphasizes   that   through   the   de- 
velopment of  anaesthesia  and  asep- 
sis, surgery  has  been  made  safe  and 
easy.    And  at  the  end  of  his  chap- 
ter on  surgery  he  records  a  series 
of    its    dramatic   successes.     In    the 

interests  of  truth  a  series  of  its  failures  might  have  been  put 
down  but  they  weren't.  And  I  don't  mean  its  mass  failures 
such  as  the  treatment  of  cancer.  I  mean  its  personal  failures, 
such  as  young  people  dying  from  surgical  operations  performed 
for  diseases  not  themselves  fatal.  The  fruits  of  science  have 
made  surgery  entirely  too  easy.  "I  tell  you,  Colly,  chloroform 
has  done  a  lot  of  harm,"  says  the  old  doctor  in  Shaw's  play,  "it 
has  enabled  every  fool  to  be  a  surgeon."  Amen. 

And  the  last  chapter,  The  Soul  Reveals  Itself,  stirs  doubts 
in  me.  I  suspect  that  the  soul  is  still  at  large  and  still  coy. 
But  the  announcement  of  its  revelation  has  sent  owlish  young 
medical  graduates  out  into  the  world,  with  copies  of  Zur 
Einjiihrung  des  Narzissmus  under  their  arms,  smiting  neurotics 
hip  and  thigh.  The  results  of  their  "scientific  treatment"  are 
often  quite  droll.  As  a  consequence  of  solid  clinical  experience 
I  am  prepared  to  venture  the  opinion  that  scientific  soul-setters 
are  more  dangerous  than  so  many  gorillas  armed  with  razors. 

But  all  this  is  quite  by  the  way  and  does  not  interfere 
with  a  delightful  book.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  am  wrong 
and  Dr.  Hoffman  is  right — that  surgeons  are  scientific 
and  psychoanalists  wise. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  LOGAN  CLENDENING,  M.D. 

For  the  New  Schools 

THE    CHILD   AND    THE   WORLD,    by   Margaret  Nmmburg.     Harcwr 

Brace.     323  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
YOUTH  IN  A  WORLD  OF  MEN,   by  Marietta  Johnson.    John  Day  Co 

pany.     305  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 

SOME  reader  of  The  Survey  more  literate  than  I  can  per- 
haps supply  the  name  of  the  author  who  in  the  course  of 
ruthlessly  bluepenciling  the  manuscript  of  a  young  aspirant 
in  story-telling,  objected  particularly  to  the  phrase,  "She  swore 
like  a  fish-wife."  The  great  man's  marginal  comment  was,  I 
believe,  "Trot  her  out,  man,  and  have  her  swear!" 

Writers  on  education,  or  indeed  on  any  subject  whatsoever, 
would  do  well  to  heed  this  advice.  Truths  that  might  move 
mountains  lie  buried,  tons  of  paper  deep  beneath  wordy  ab- 
stractions and  dull  exposition.  The  major  prophets  point  the 
way  by  means  of  homely  parable  and  human  instance.  Their 
lesser  followers,  unsure  of  aim  perhaps,  seek  the  stuffy  up- 
holstery and  showy  trappings  of  learning.  Yet  throughout  the 
centuries,  men  treasure  the  parables,  but  speedily  forget  the 
weighty  sermons. 

Margaret  Naumburg's  book,  of  course,  is  addressed  to  that 
selected  group  of  school  patrons  who  love  intellectual  disserta- 
tion for  its  own  sake.  She  and  her  workers  in  the  Walden 
School  in  New  York  City  have  returned  to  an  ancient  faith 
in  the  need  of  developing  the  inner  life  of  the  individual.  It 
is  a  faith  that  needs  reaffirmation  in  this  modern  day  of 
externality  and  social  standardization.  And  rather  better  than 
many  places  holding  to  a  similar  belief,  the  Walden  School 
has  succeeded  in  nurturing  this  inner  growth,  in  helping  the 
child  set  his  emotional  house  in  order,  while  at  the  same  time 
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>proximating  a  very  high  standard  of  intellectual  and  social 
:velopmenr.  The  records  of  the  school  would  amply  illustrate 
3w  this  is  achieved.  And  for  the  average  parent  or  layman,  a 
jok  made  up  of  such  simple  instances,  stripped  of  pedagogical 
r  psychoanalytical  verbiage,  would  be  immensely  instructive. 

Instead,  and  very  unfortunately  instead,  I  think,  Miss  Naum- 
jrg  has  chosen  to  clothe  her  message  in  a  series  of  wordy 

alogues  in  which  the  Director,  or  School  Psychologist,  plays 
le  part  of  Infallibility,  and  discusses  solemnly  and  with  no 
ace  of  humor,  the  new  education  and  its  relation  to  psycho- 
lalysis,  behaviorism,  human  types,  Gestalt  Psychologie, 
isthetic  theory  and  the  like.  It  is  brilliant  talk,  well  docu- 
ented  and  freely  based  on  the  most  recent  and  widely 
xlaimed  books  in  the  field  of  psychology  and  philosophy, 
'here  can  be  no  question  either  that  its  central  thesis  is  pro- 
mndly  true.  So  true  indeed  that  it  requires  no  weighty 
rgument  whatever — merely  exposition  in  understandable  and 
jman  terms. 

F  it  might  be  said  that  Miss  Naumburg  over-intellectuali/.es 
her   thesis,   then  certainly   Mrs.  Johnson   swings  completely 

the  other  pole.  She  is  of  course  the  older  and  more  seasoned 
:bel  of  the  two.  For  more  than  two  decades  she  has  been 
:monstrating  through  her  schools  in  Fairhope,  Alabama,  and 
her  places,  that  children  have  a  right  to  be  understood  and 
•eated  as  children,  not  as  miniature  adults; 
lat  the  principles  of  sound  and  normal 
rowth  must  be  studied  and  education  fitted 
>  this  great  end.  Possessed  also  of  a  real 
ft  for  oratory  and  a  rich  and  overflowing 
:rsonality,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  carried  the 
essage  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  end 
?  the  country  to  the  other.  And  now 
imeone  has  persuaded  her  to  put  this 
cture  material  into  book  form.  It  is  easy 
•ading,  quite  naive  and  entirely  innocent 
F  expert  or  studied  thinking.  By  sheer 
ituition,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  come  upon 
lany  truths  important  to  childhood  and 
Drmal  development.  She  is  of  course  at 
>mplete  outs  with  the  whole  system  of 
icitations,  grading,  marking  and  promo- 
on.  No  child  should  ever  be  permitted  to  fail.  "We  must 
mcentrate  on  human  ends."  This  principle  is  carried  out  to 
lost  radical  extremes.  Colleges  should  automatically  open 
leir  doors  to  all  young  people  of  the  appropriate  age  who  seek 
itrance.  The  work  of  each  year  should  determine  the  next 
ep,  the  upper  school  work  being  a  continuation  and  out- 
rowth  of  previous  work.  The  lower  school  would  then  make 
emand  on  the  high  school,  the  high  school  on  the  college. 

ever  vice-versa.  Social  maladjustment,  poverty,  economic 
Is  all  arise  from  arrested  development  in  individuals.  If 
ie  schools  could  minister  to  the  needs  of  growth,  we  should 
ave  fewer  such  arrested  cases. 

It  all  sounds,  of  course,  a  bit  too  easy,  too  quick.  Fairhope 
raduates,  however,  acquit  themselves  creditably  in  colleges  and 
igher  institutions,  and  are  splendid  unspoiled  human  material 
esides.  I  wish  Mrs.  Johnson  had  chosen  to  write  about  these 
mng  people.  They  far  more  than  her  loosely  slung  together  notes 
•ould  argue  powerfully  for  the  validity  of  many  of  her  theories. 

Palo  Alto,   California  AGNES  DE  LIMA 


College  or  Not? 


HE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MODERN  GIRL,  by  Mabelle  Babcock  Blake. 
Houghtm.  Mifflin  Co.    219  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN    no    professional    or    business    group    anywhere,"    says 
President  Neilson  of  Smith,  "have  I  found  a  loftier  level 
f  intelligence   and   intention   than   prevails   among  the   Head- 
nistresses  of  Girls'  Preparatory  Schools."    In   The  Education 


of  the  Modern  Girl  a  group  of  these  women  discuss  with 
authority  our  present  education  for  women.  The  authors  are 
surprisingly  unanimous: — they  are  without  exception  kindly 
toward  the  idea  of  preparing  all  but  the  exceptional  girl  for 
college ;  toward  athletics  for  women — even  organized,  com- 
petitive athletics;  toward  student  participation  in  school  con- 
trol; and  toward  that  spiritual  exaltation  of  membership  in  a 
group  which  in  current  educational  talk  takes  the  place  formerly 
held  by  "religion." 

One  chapter  in  particular — College  or  Not — is  valuable  to 
parents  of  an  adolescent  girl.  It  answers  definitely  and  thought- 
fully that  most  trying  of  questions,  "What  qualities  make  a 
girl  temperamentally  fit  to  undergo  the  collegiate  experience?" 
The  authors  speak  freely  and  well  of  education  as  it  is1 
undertaken  in  their  schools.  But  their  view  is  necessarily 
partial  and  incomplete.  They  assume,  for  example,  that  college 
is  only  for  those  who  possess  a  high  type  of  scholastic  aptitude. 
They  state  that  "for  the  majority  of  our  daughters  the  college 
training  is  by  all  odds  the  best  system  America  has  yet  evolved 
for  attaining  the  true  aims  of  education."  Yet  the  colleges  to 
which  these  schools  send  their  girls  demand  so  high  a  type  of 
scholastic  aptitude  that  the  girls  who  are  admissible  form  but 
a  minute  fraction  of  the  vast  mass  of  high  school  graduates 
in  the  country.  Accordingly  another  question  affects  more 
parents  and  is  still  more  urgent:  "If  I  do  not  send  my  daughter 
to  college,  what  other  education  can  she 
get?"  To  that  question  this  book  offers  no 
answer.  Yet  women  whose  aptitudes  and 
interests  are  not  chiefly  academic  are — 
even  in  families  of  culture — the  majority. 
They  need  a  higher  education — if  one  suited 
to  their  needs  were  offered,  they  would  be 
serious  in  pursuing  it.  As  yet  no  training 
has  been  accepted  as  socially  the  equivalent 
of  a  college  education.  To  provide  this 
higher  education  is  the  cardinal  need  of 
modern  American  education.  Of  the  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  need  and  of  that  whole 
vast  movement  which  in  the  state  univer- 
sities in  the  West  is  redefining  the  purpose 
of  a  college  education,  these  schools  and 
their  heads  form  no  part,  and  their  Educa- 
tion of  the  Modern  Girl  is  silent.  The  authors  speak  deeply, 
with  authority,  and  often  with  inspiration  on  the  ends  and 
aims  of  the  exclusive  girls'  schools  of  the  East — nothing  more. 
These  girls'  schools  have  a  high  standard  of  achievement. 
Little  has  been  published  of  their  methods.  And  so  teachers  in 
other  fields  will  read  eagerly  the  challenge  of  the  introduction: 

Should  the  course  of  studies  be  made  to  agree  with  the  taste 
that  comes  easily  within  the  ranges  of  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  or  should  the  taste  be  ignored  and  the  curriculum 
framed  to  develop  precisely  these  powers  with  which  nature  has 
been  most  niggardly?  How  is  one  to  avoid  encouraging  the  quick 
mind  to  loaf  without  driving  the  slow  one  too  hard  or  depriving 
it  of  its  due  share  of  leisure?  How  can  we  try  out  the  student's 
preferences  now  here,  now  there,  with  some  result  in  greater 
breadth  (it  is  hoped)  but  with  a  certain  loss  through  scattering 
and  superficiality?  .  .  .  How  is  this  to  be  overcome  without  risk  of 
the  pupil's  getting  into  the  wrong  line  and  missing  his  forte? 
These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  which  the  schools 
and  colleges  are  trying  to  overcome. 

These  are  indeed  questions  on  which  teachers  all  seek  light. 
Yet  teachers  who  read  The  Education  of  the  Modern  Girl 
for  the  answers  will  be  disappointed.  The  book  is  a  symposium. 
Each  chapter  is  a  general  essay  on  a  wide  question — each  dis- 
cusses aims,  purposes,  and  ideals,  not  methods.  And  as  these 
general  purposes  are  already  generally  accepted,  the  book  is 
a  clear  and  authoritative  affirmation  of  the  status  quo,  not  an 
attempt  to  solve  freshly  the  problems  that  beset  those  who  are 
trying  to  help  educate  the  modern  girl. 

Principal,  Ethical  Culture  School  HERBERT  W.  SMITH 
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How  Canton's  Employes  Take  Part 


By  J.  L.  TUTTLE 


A  important  part  of  a  community  fund  campaign 
is  the  solicitation  of  the  employes  of  the  large 
manufacturing    plants    and    commercial   houses. 
This  is  particularly  true  in   an   industrial  city 
like  Canton,  where  four-fifths  of  the  subscribers 
and  over  one-fourth   of  the  amount  subscribed  come  from 
the  employe  group.    The  solicitation  of  these  people  calls 
for  a  special  division  of   the  campaign   organization.    The 
plans  commonly  used  are : 

Persuade  the  management  to  make  the  solicitation  within  the 
firm  and  to  follow  it  up  by  having  the  pledges  collected  through 
payroll  deduction,  or  by  someone  within  the  firm. 

Permit  the  employes  to  be  solicited  as  a  group  by  campaign 
workers,  with  the  encouragement  and  moral  support  of  the 
management,  and  if  possible,  have  the  collections  made  within 
the  firm. 

Failing  in  these  efforts,  solicit  the  employes  as  individuals. 

The  collection  of  employe  pledges  also  requires  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  the  fund  office,  and  the  subscriptions  are 
subject  to  a  higher  percentage  of  loss  than  the  general 
pledges.  If  the  firm  can  be  persuaded  to  make  the  solicita- 
tion and  then  to  follow  it  with  payroll  deductions,  the  loss 
is  small,  and  the  plan  has  been  considered  to  be  about  ideal. 
If  the  payroll  deduction  plan  is  not  followed,  but  someone 
in  the  firm  takes  an  interest  in  collecting  the  payments,  the 
returns  are  fair.  If  the  management  is  unsympathetic,  and 
the  collections  have  to  be  made  by  individual  statement  from 
the  fund  office,  the  loss  is  high. 

Furthermore,  in  plants  employing  several  hundred  or 
several  thousand  men,  the  loss  of  time  incident  to  the  conduct 
of  an  annual  campaign  is  no  small  item.  If  the  work  is  to 
be  done  efficiently,  it  must  be  assigned  to  high-powered  and 
highly  paid  executives.  Then  there  is  the  time  consumed  in 
the  plant  itself  in  making  the  solicitations  and  in  discussions 
of  the  fund  or  the  relative  merits  of  the  organizations 
participating  in  it.  If  the  employe  happens  to  be  doing  piece- 
work, this  results  in  a  loss  both  to  himself  and  to  the  firm. 

TO  overcome  these  defects,  the  so-called  civic  fund  plan 
for  the  support  of  welfare  work  was  conceived  by  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  United  Alloy   Steel   Corporation  of 
Canton,   in    1925,   and   is   now  in   operation   in   eighty-two 
Canton  companies. 

Briefly,  the  plan  did  away  altogether  with  solicitations 
in  the  plant,  and  substituted  a  running  payroll  deduction  of 
4/10  of  I  per  cent,  40  cents  on  $100  of  wages,  each  pay  day 
so  long  as  the  person  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

The  accumulated  fund  was  to  be  administered  by  a  board 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  employes  from  their  own  number, 
chosen  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  representation  to  the  various 
departments,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  company  was  to  act 
as  treasurer  of  the  fund. 


Three-tenths  of  i  per  cent,  or  three-fourths  of  the  money 
collected,  was  to  be  subscribed  each  year  by  the  trustees,  to 
the  community  fund  campaign,  in  the  name  of  the  employes. 
The  remaining  i/io  of  I  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  the  fund, 
was  to  be  subscribed  to  capital  account  campaigns  of  organ- 
izations in  the  welfare  federation,  which  are  permitted  not 
oftener  than  once  every  two  years;  or  be  used  to  build  up 
a  reserve  for  contingencies  or  catastrophes,  such,  for  example, 
as  calls  of  the  Red  Cross  for  disaster  relief. 

The  plan  was  to  include  every  one  on  the  payroll,  from 
the  executives  down.  The  employes  were  guaranteed  against 
any  further  solicitation  within  the  plant  for  welfare  purposes, 
except  that  officials  and  executives  in  the  higher  salaried 
groups  were  to  be  open  to  solicitation  by  the  big  gifts  com- 
mittee or  junior  big  gifts  committee  of  the  community  fund, 
for  subscriptions  in  addition  to  their  civic  fund  quotas. 
Naturally,  among  the  larger  incomes,  4/10  of  I  per  cent 
would  not  be  carrying  one's  share  of  the  responsibility  or 
meeting  one's  ability  to  give.  The  civic  fund  was  to  have 
no  connection  with,  or  effect  upon,  donations  made  by  the 
company  itself. 

THE  plan  was  submitted  to  the  employes  of  the  company, 
and  received  almost  unanimous  approval.  No  one  who 
voted  against  it  was  compelled  to  participate;  neither  was 
there  any  discrimination  against  an  employe  because  of  his 
negative  attitude.  However,  as  new  workers  were  engaged, 
it  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment  that  they 
accept  the  civic  fund  plan. 

For  the  employe  the  plan  saves  the  annoyance  and  embar- 
rassment of  being  approached  on  the  job  by  a  solicitor.  It 
guarantees  that  there  will  be  no  further  solicitation  for 
charitable  purposes  at  the  place  of  employment.  It  saves  to 
the  employe  paid  on  a  piece-work,  tonnage  or  commission 
basis,  the  value  of  production  lost  by  interruption  of  solic- 
itors. It  overcomes  the  difficulties  involved  in  labor  turnover. 
One  begins  to  pay  when  he  starts  to  work  and  his  obligation 
ceases  when  he  leaves  the  employ  of  the  company.  No  one 
is  missed  in  solicitation  because  he  was  not  working  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign.  No  follow-up  collection  work  is 
necessary  when  one  leaves  the  company,  and  there  are  no 
pledges  that  have  to  be  cancelled.  It  catches  the  itinerant 
worker  and  slacker  who  would  otherwise  escape  without 
doing  his  part.  It  spreads  the  responsibility  evenly  and 
makes  the  payments  so  small  they  are  not  missed. 

For  the  employer  the  plan  eliminates  the  necessity  of  in- 
dividual solicitation  of  employes  once,  twice  or  oftener  each 
year.  It  saves  the  time  of  high  salaried  supervising  executives 
in  the  conduct  of  the  campaigns.  It  eliminates  lost  time  in 
production. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  community,  the  plan  distributes 
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Bitably  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
pong  the  greatest  number  of  self-supporting  citizens;  cor- 
jpondingly  decreases  the  individual  contribution  of  those 
wo  gave  under  the  old  plan  ;  and  correspondingly  increases 
J  interest  of  the  citizens  in  the  social  service  needs  of  the 
jpmunity.  It  stabilizes  income  for  charitable  purposes  and 
Bans  larger  sums  for  the  support  of  welfare  work.  It 
luces  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  labor  and  expense  of 
jfding  out  thousands  of  statements  for  small  amounts  from 
tl  community  fund  office.  It  greatly  reduces  the  work  of 
Micitation  of  the  campaign  army. 

.(The  plan  has  one  weakness:  it  is  possible  for  the  more 
k'hly  paid  employe,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  to  contribute  less 
,Jjm  his  just  share  towards  the  support  of  community  wel- 
Jfe.  The  important  executives  are  well  known.  More  likely 
Inn  not,  they  are  working  on  the  big  gifts  or  minor  big 
IJts  committee  themselves,  and  are  making  generous  con- 
jjbutions.  A  little  further  down  the  scale,  however,  there 
.my  be  others  who  are  not  so  prominent,  who  may  be  sub- 
fj'ibing  inadequately.  One  way  of  keeping  a  check  on  this 
nuation  is  to  have  some  official  of  the  firm  who  is  familiar 
Mth  salary  schedules,  provide  the  community  fund  office 
Nth  a  list  of  the  people  who  ought  to  be  solicited  in  addition 
•  their  civic  fund  contributions. 

'The  civic  fund  plan  has  increased  the  number  of  employe 
abscribers,  the  total  amount  subscribed,  and  the  size  of  the 
Uerage  subscription,  and  there  is  practically  no  loss  from 
Hicollectibles.  Over  16,000  employes  in  eighty-two  Canton 
Umpanies  are  subscribing  to  the  Community  Fund  under 
[iis  plan.  In  the  1928  campaign,  the  average  pledge  from 
wic  fund  companies  was  $5-39;  in  non-civic  fund  com- 
,  $2.96. 


Harrisburg  Breaks  Loose 

By  CARTER  TAYLOR 

N    its    community    chest    giving    Harrisburg    has    been 
pegged   at  around  $270,000  for   the   last   eight   years. 
Many  local  people  interested  in  social  work  have  said 
that    Harrisburg    was    a    $270,000    town    and    must 
nduct  its  social  work  program  accordingly.    In   1927  the 
lount  raised  by  its  chest,  known  locally  as  The  Welfare 
:deration,  was  $270,100.22.    The   1928  campaign  would 
ve  resulted  in  almost  the  same  figures  if  at  the  closing 
nner    one    citizen    had    not    personally   underwritten    the 
O,OOO  needed  to   reach   the  campaign  goal   of  $291,000. 
bis  year  the  amount  raised  was  $361,000,  25  per  cent  more 
an  the  year  before.    The  campaign  goal  was  oversubscribed 
over  10  per  cent  and  would  have  gone  much  higher  if  the 
!  had  not  been  clamped  down  by  those  in  charge.    Cam- 
ign  workers  were  prohibited  from  going  back  on  the  last 
ay  of  the  campaign  to  get  additional  amounts  which  had 
een  promised  by  many  people. 

For  those  whose  knowledge  of  geography  has  been 
icglected,  let  it  be  stated  that  Harrisburg  is  the  capitol 
if  Pennsylvania,  and  has  a  population  of  about  100,000. 
Hie  community  is  a  conservative  one,  and  its  people  are 
10  more  ready  to  increase  their  gifts  to  charity  than  are 
he  peoples  of  most  places.  The  campaign  goal  was  set  at 
>333,ooo  this  year,  as  against  $291,000  raised  the  year 
icfore.  With  one  exception  the  high  goal  was  to  take  care 
if  normal  increases  in  the  services  of  the  agencies  which 
nake  up  the  federation  —  an  additional  visiting  nurse,  in- 


creased family  relief,  the  growing  needs  of  the  character 
building  agencies,  and  a  new  item  of  $7,800  to  provide 
pensions  for  blind  mendicants  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  continue  begging  on  the  streets  of  the  city.  This 
was  hardly  enough  to  provide  a  challenge  which  would  ac- 
count for  the  big  gain  in  contributions  this  year.  An  analysis 
of  the  campaign  returns  shows: 

IThe  gifts  from  people  of  wealth  took  a  sharp  turn 
»  upwards  this  year.  Heretofore  there  had  been  only 
two  gifts  of  as  much  as  $5,000.  This  year  there  were  ten. 
Last  year  there  were  42  gifts  of  $1,000  and  over  totalling 
$85,214  and  this  was  about  the  average  for  other  years. 
This  year  there  were  45  gifts  of  $1,000  and  over,  totalling 
$108,837.  In  other  words,  those  able  to  contribute  $1,000 
and  more  gave  $23,623  more  than  last  year,  or  an  increase 
of  over  27  per  cent. 

2  The  gifts  from  wage-earners  collected  through  the 
»  employe  division  of  the  campaign  more  than  doubled 
those  of  previous  years.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  "Five 
Dollar  Pledge-Card"  plan  used  this  year — a  card  which  had 
$5  printed  on  it.  In  connection  with  this  special  pledge-card, 
all  firms  included  in  the  employe  division  were  asked  to  tell 
their  employes  that  if  they  felt  unable  to  contribute  as  much 
as  $5  to  the  Welfare  Fund,  they  would  not  be  asked  for 
a  contribution  because  if  anyone  were  honestly  unable  to 
give  as  much  as  $5,  the  payments  of  which  could  be  spread 
through  the  year,  such  an  one  should  not  be  asked  to  support 
the  welfare  program.  In  order  to  safeguard  from  being 
over-urged  to  sign  the  $5  pledge-card,  word  was  broadcast 
that  if  anyone  in  any  firm  felt  that  he  had  been  forced 
against  his  better  judgment  to  contribute  $5,  he  would  be 
refunded  his  contribution  by  the  Federation  office  and  the 
transaction  treated  confidentially. 

The  special  $5  pledge-card  met  with  almost  universal  ap- 
proval throughout  the  employe  division.  It  eliminated 
many  small  gifts  from  workers  who  were  unable  to  contribute 
and  who  should  never  have  been  solicited  in  previous  years. 
A  post-campaign  check-up  showed  that  firm  heads,  foremen, 
and  workers  favored  the  idea  of  a  minimum  $5  pledge  for 
next  year.  The  campaign  analysis  showed  the  following: 

1928          1929 

Number  of  gifts  between  $5  and  $25       5,124       13.883 
Amount  of  gifts  between  $5  and  $25   $36,520    $86,883 
It  can  be  seen  that  this  year  the  number  of  gifts  in  the 
$5  to  $25  class  increased  almost  9,000  and  the  amount  of 
money  obtained  increased  $50,000.    The  workers  attribute 
the  increase  largely  to  the  use  of  the  $5  pledge-card. 

3  The  third  point  of  interest  is  that  the  total  number 
«  of  subscribers  jumped  from  35,545  to  39,492,  an  in- 
crease of  about  4,000  contributors.  The  increase  was  en- 
tirely in  adult  contributors  which  in  a  community  of  about 
25,000  families,  with  the  federation  plan  only  9  years  old, 
is  somewhat  remarkable. 

Once  again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  community 
chest  city  need  not  stay  pegged  at  any  set  figure.  Three 
things  are  needed  to  make  a  city  raise  its  standard  of  giving. 
First,  a  sound  program  which  can  justify  the  amount  it  is 
desired  to  raise.  Second,  have  backbone  enough  to  go  out 
seriously  for  the  amount  really  needed.  Third,  careful  or- 
ganization of  the  educational  and  soliciting  campaigns. 
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THESE  have  been  days  of  conflagration 
and  perigrination  for  members  of  The 
Survey  staff.  While  fire  swept  through 
$100,000  worth  of  timber  in  Montana  and 
Idaho,  The  Survey  office  had  its  own  little 
conflagrations — of  a  different  sort.  Three 
staunch  lovers  swept  into  The  Survey  office 
from  the  Middle  West  and  married  mem- 
bers of  The  Survey  staff.  Joseph  Kinmont 
Hart,  education  editor  of  The  Survey  for 
many  years  and  now  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  married  Frances 
Stuyvesant  Uhrig  on  August  5.  The 
romance  started  while  Miss  Uhrig  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff.  Later  she 
served  as  assistant  to  Mary  Anderson, 
advertising  manager.  It  isn't  every  maga- 
zine that  can  boast  a  tie  by  marriage  be- 
tween these  two  departments;  the  business 
department  is  usually  at  least  twice 
removed. 

Lochinvar  Number  Two  is  Sumner  Weil, 
who  moved  his  stocks  and  bonds  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  showed  his  good 
sense  by  marrying  Halle  Schaffner,  book 
review  editor. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  responsible  for  Number  Three. 
For  several  years  P.  J.  McNamara,  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life.  For  an  equal 
number  of  years  the  Metropolitan  has  ad- 
vertised in  The  Survey.  What  could  be 
more  logical,  therefore,  than  that  Mr. 
McNamara  should  marry  Anna  Muller, 
subscription  expert  of  The  Survey? 

As  for  perigrinations — John  Palmer 
Gavit  and  Arthur  and  Florence  Kellogg 
are  the  furthest  traveled ;  J.P.G.  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  he  is  gathering  material 
for  a  special  number,  as  he  did  a  year 
ago  for  the  special  Graphic  on  Germany; 
the  Kelloggs  to  Germany  by  way  of 
Sweden;  Loula  Lasker  and  Dora  Maxwell 
to  Russia.  From  the  Kelloggs  in  Berlin 
comes  an  Arthurian  letter  from  which, 
after  proper  deletions,  we  quote: 

"Last  night  we  saw  a  well  nigh  perfect 
presentation  of  Die  Fledermaus,  done  by 
Max  Reinhardt,  and  tonight  the  Winter 
Garten.  We  have  eaten  in  all  the  German 
places— or  all  there  have  been  meals 
enough  for  so  far,  and  are  (one  of  us) 
and  ought  to  be  (the  other)  getting  fat. 
Funny  how  you'll  pick  up  a  little  snack  at 
noon  of  soup  and  roast  goose  and  dessert 
and  beer  and  then  eat  a  real 
dinner  at  night,  with  a  bit  of 
butterbrot  and  coffee  at  four. 

"We  had  a  rare  time  in 
Gothenburg.  Being  too  lazy  to 
radio  for  rooms  we  taxied  all 
over  a  crowded  little  city  and 
finally  ended  up  in  a  small 
hotel  where  none  but  Swedish 
is  spoken.  It  finally  appeared 
that  the  porter  spoke  a  little 
German  with  a  Swedish  accent, 
whereupon  Florence  trotted  out 


her  Swabish  with  a  Kentucky  accent  and 
we  landed  a  room.  We  ran  into  a  big 
Amalgamated  Bank  party  of  ico  people 
for  Russia,  whom  we  had  met  on  the  boat, 
and  were  fed  and  beered  delightfully  at 
the  restaurant  in  the  public  garden.  Then 
we  were  shown  around  by  another  boat 
buddy,  a  Swedish  lawyer  from  Seattle, 
who  got  us  a  straight  Swedish  dinner,  a 
Swedish  movie  and  back  to  the  garden, 
still  daylight  at  ten  o'clock,  to  hear  the 
band  play  and  watch  the  Gothenbergers 
parade  around. 

"Traveling  is  very  confusing.  For  a 
week,  I  had  Swedish  money  in  one  pocket, 
Danish  in  another  and  German  marks  in 
a  third.  And  no  sooner  do  you  learn  in 
Sweden  that  an  elevator  is  a  hiss  than  it 
turns  into  something  else  again  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  then  to  a  plain  lift  here  in 
the  Kaiserhof." 

Paul  Kellogg,  on  the  other  hand,  traveled 
west  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  as  did  Mary  Ross,  Anne  Roller, 
John  Briggs  and  John  Kenderdine.  On  the 
return  trip  P.U.K.  stayed  for  several  days 
in  the  Southwest  gathering  additional 
material  for  a  special  Graphic  on  Mexicans 
North  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Mary  Ross, 
wearied  by  writing  an  eight  page  story 
of  the  National  Conference  (see  The 
Survey  for  August  15)  rested  at  Santa  Fe 
and  enjoyed  what  she  calls  a  horizontal 
vacation.  Beulah  Amidon,  Mollie  Condon 
and  Mary  Anderson  stayed  in  the  office 
during  July  in  order  to  verify  the  ther- 
mometer, then  departed  respectively  for 
the  Williamstown  Institute,  Westchester 
County  and  Connecticut.  Leon  Whipple 
spent  the  summer  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, explaining  to  young  journalists  that 
(as  Life  says)  if  an  actor  bites  a  dog,  it 
isn't  news — it's  publicity. 

PENNSYLVANIA  social  workers  are 
*•  feeling  the  loss  of  Mary  Bogue,  state 
supervisor  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund 
and  former  president  of  the  state  con- 
ference of  social  work.  About  a  year  ago 
Miss  Bogue  suffered  a  breakdown  which 
necessitated  an  extended  leave  of  absence 
and  recently  her  resignation. 

HPHE  summer  has  taken  its  toll  of  Red 
J-  Cross  workers.  William  G.  Kieb,  life 
saving  and  first  aid  field  representative, 
was  accidently  killed  in  Allentown,  Pa., 


Courtesy,  First  List  of  Oxford  Books  for  Boys  and 
"We  taxied  all  over  .  .  ." 


on  July  25 ;  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  one 
the  incorporators  of  the  Red  Cross,  died 
California  in  July;  and  the  many  friei 
of  Egie  Ashmun,  on  the  staff  of  the  J 
Francisco  office,  were  deeply  moved  by  1 
tragic  death  in  August,  commented  on  el 
where  in  this  issue. 

A  NOTHER  social  worker  has  become  a 
l\  minded.  A  year  ago  Amelia  Earh 
crossed  the  Atlantic  by  air.  Now  con 
Mary  Dua,  Belgian  social  worker  visiti 
the  United  States,  who  made  her  fi 
parachute  jump  over  Long  Island  not  lo 
ago  and  was  beautifully  photographed  1 
the  Sunday  rotagravure.  We  wonc 
what  she  thought  about  as  she  float 
down;  three  thousand  feet  altitude  ouf 
to  give  one  an  interesting  perspective 
social  work. 

Girls'  Protective  Elects 

AT  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Natior 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  Gir 
Protective  Council  elected  the  follow! 
officers: 

Chairman:  ETHEL  CHERRY,  New  York 

Vice  Chairman:  ELEANOR  MC!NTOS 
Minneapolis 

Secretary-Treasurer:  HARRIET  GOLDMA 
Pittsburgh. 

Executive  Committee:  STELLA  MINI 
New  York;  SABINA  MARSHALL,  Clevelan 
FANNY  MCMASTER,  Boston;  RUTH  ROBER 
Mix,  New  Haven. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

REVEREND  K.  J.  ALTER,  formerly  director  Tole 
Catholic  Charities,  has  been  appointed  he 
of  the  National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Set 
ice,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CLARA  ANGEVINE  appointed  acting  executive,  Sts 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  Connecticut,  si 
ceeding  Maude  V.  Griffin,  who  resigned  becau 
of  illness. 

GEORGE  H.  AYLESWORTH,  formerly  superiatende 
Connecticut    Junior    Republic,    new    superinte 
dent  New  Haven   Boys'   Club. 
REVEREND  JOSEPH   F.   BONNER  appointed  head 
the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  Lowell,   Mas 
succeeding   Rev.   Thomas   Reynolds,  transferr 
to  Boston. 

MARY   CXSSIN,   R.N.,  formerly   child  welfare  v 
tor     Catholic     Charitable     Bureau,     Bridgepo 
Conn.,    new    supervisor   of    welfare   of   ahildr 
placed  oLit  in  Connecticut  by  New  York  Foun 
ling   Asylum. 

ELIZABETH  W.  CLARK  appointed  first  executi 
secretary,  American  Society  for  Cultural  ] 
lations  with  Russia. 

EARL  COOK,  formerly  with  the  Boys'  Club  . 
Dubuque,  is  now  director  of  the  Newsboy 
Club,  Toledo. 

MARY     CON  CANNON     appointed    assistant    to    tl 
director,    Junior    Red    Cross,    National    Hea 
quarters,    Washington,    D.    C. 
HAROLD  COY,  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Prov 

dent  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
CONSTANCE   CRAWFORD  appointed  executive  seer 
tary,    Church    Mission    of    Help,    Diocese    i 
Newark,    N.    J. 

ROY  M.  CUSHMAN  formerly  director,  Bostc 
Red  Cross  Chapter,  now  executive  secretar 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  succeedir 
Robert  Kelso. 

RUTH  DANA,  formerly  with  Boston  S.P.C  C  no 
executive  of  the  Bridgeport  S.P.C.C. 

M.  H.  DAVIS,  formerly  with  Illino 
Children's  Home  Society,  now  wit 
Jefferson  County  Children's  Hon 
Society,  Louisville,  Ky. 
MARY  V.  DEMPSEY,  formerly  statist 
cian  with  Milbank  demonstratio; 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  appointed  i 
make  study  of  occupational  mo 
tality  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  tr 
Census. 

EVELYN  T.  DERRY  appointed  educ! 
tional  and  membership  secretai 
Bridgeport  Y.W.C.A.,  succeedin 
Marion  Wing. 

MRS.  AGNES  DORMAN,  formerly  wit 
the  Bureau  of  Associated  Char 
ties,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  appoints 
executive  secretary,  American  Re 
Cross  Chapter,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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MN*    L.    EDGERT9N,    appointed    to    staff    of    the 
Provident    Association,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
ABEL    BROWN    ELLIS    appointed    to    assist    Fred 
S.    Hall    in    editing    Social    Year    Book    of    the 
Russel  1    Sage    Fou ndation .    New    York. 
;R.    E.    VAN   NORMAN   EMERY,   formerly  director, 
ChidO    Guidance    Clinic,    Los    Angeles,    now    as- 
sistant    professor    of     Psychiatry    and    Mental 
Hygiene,    Yale   University. 

ELKN     FERRIS     recently     editor-in-chief     of    The 
American    Girl,    official    magazine    of    the    Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Junior  Literary  Guild  as  associate  editor. 
UCUST    FISCHER,    formerly    in  charge   of    recrea- 
tion work  in  Winter  Haven,  Florida,  now  Sup- 
erintendent   of    Recreation,    Lansing,    Mich. 
K.     A.     H.     FLICK  WIR,    appointed     director     of 
public  health  and   welfare,   Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
LLA    J.    GALPIN,    formerly    Social    Service    De- 
partment,    Metropolitan    Hospital,     New    York, 
now     with     Medical     Bureau,     Children's     Aid 
Society,   succeeding   Janet    Brown 
AROLI  N  E    GEORGE    appointed    financial     secretary 


Protestant  Welfare  League,  New  York  City. 
OY  E.  GILSON,  formerly  director  of  the  Boys' 
Gub  of  Buffalo,  is  now  director  of  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Detroit, 

R.  J.  J.  GOLUB,  formerly  medical  director, 
Beth  Moses  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  now  admin- 

tistrator.  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases,  succeed- 
ing Oliver  H.  Bartine. 
RS.  CORA  GOODWIN  elected  chairman  of  the 
new  South  Texas  chapter  of  the  A.  A.  S.  W. 
>A  TAYLOR  GRAHAM,  formerly  director,  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nursing, 
State  Board  of  Health,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary,  Utah  Tuberculosis 
Association,  Salt  Lake  City. 
ERTRUDE  GRUEL  appointed  secretary  and  nurse, 
Blair  County  Tuberculosis  Society,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

SYRON    T.     HACKER,    formerly    manager,    County 
Welfare    Board,    Jacksonville,    Fla.,    appointed 
field    representative    for    Pennsylvania,    Ameri- 
can  Red    Cross. 
CHARLES  A.  HARWELL,  formerly  principal,  Thous- 
and Oaks  School,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  now  director, 
Junior   Red    Cross  work,   Pacific   Area. 
VORETTA   HATTON,    formerly  with    St.   Louis  Chil- 
dren's  Aid    Society,   now   child    welfare  visitor. 
Catholic    Charitable    Bureau.    Bridgeport. 
,ILLIAN    S.    HENDERSON    appointed    supervisor    of 

state   nurses,    Illinois. 

,ILLJAN    T.    HENNESSEY,    formerly    director,    Red 
Cross  Service,  U.   S.  Veterans  Hospital,  North- 
port,   N.   Y.,   now  with   Veterans  Bureau. 
AMES   HEPBKON,    formerly    with    Criminal   Justice 
Commission,   Maryland,  now  executive  director, 
Community    Chest,    Baltimore,    Md. 
IUTH     HUBBARD,    formerly    educational    director, 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
now  director,    Philadelphia   Visiting   Nurse    So- 
ciety,   succeeding    Katharine  Tucker. 
SALLY    B.    HUGHES,    formerly    with    New    Haven 
Y.W.C.A.,  now  dietician  and  cafeteria  director 
Bridgeport   Y.W.C.A. 
MARY   A.   ISBISTER,   formerly  executive  secretary, 
American     Red     Cross    chapter,     Spartansburg, 
N.  C.,  new   executive  secretary,  American  Red 
Cross   chapter,   Reading,    Pa. 
ANNE  JAMES,  appointed   financial   secretary,   New 

York    League   for   the    Hard   of   Hearing.     ., 
COMMANDANT   HENRY    JEWETT    appointed    director 
of   .Salvation   Army   at    Bridgeport,    Conn.,   suc- 
ceeding Adjutant  John   Bloethe. 
JEANETTE  JONKMAN,  formerly  headworker  at  Sut- 
ton    Place    House,    New    York    City,    now    head- 
worker     Hall     Home     Settlement,     Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

IRENE  L.  KAUFMANN  appointed  foreign  finance 
and  publicity  secretary  National  Committee, 
Y.W.C.A..  Tokyo. 

A.    LOUISE    KINNEY    appointed    assistant   director, 
Home    Hygiene    and    Care    of    the    Sick,    Mid- 
western   Branch,    American    Red    Cross. 
EUGENIA    KLINEFELTER   appointed   assistant  direc- 
tor,   Public    Health    Nursing,    Pacific    Branch, 
American    Red    Cross. 
PHYLLIS    KOEI-PEN    appointed    publicity    secretary 

Milwaukee    Y.M.C.A. 

VICTORIA  LARMOUR,  general  case  supervisor,   Dio- 
cesan   Bureau    of    Connecticut,    now   acting   ex- 
ecutive   secretary    Catholic    Charitable    Bureau. 
Bridgeport. 
HELEN    LOUISE    LERCH    appointed    visitor -in-tnin- 

ing,   Omaha   Associated    Charities. 
DAVID    C.    LIGGETT,    formerly    director,    Louisvil'e 
Community    Chest,    now    director,    Indianapolis 
Community   Chest. 

MARGARET  LIMBURG  appointed  publicity  director, 
Hennepin  County  Tuberculosis  Association, 
Minneapolis. 

DR.  ALLEN  H.  KRAUSE.  appointed  director.  Desert 
Sanatorium  and  Research  Institute,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

DR.  HELEN  P.  LANGNER  appointed  director,  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Indiana  University,  Indian- 
apolis. 

MARGARET  M.  LOTHROP  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary, California  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  San  Francisco. 
R.  E.  I.UHN,  formerly  director,  Community 
Fund,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  now  executive  sec- 
retary. Community  Welfare  League,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 
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GRBTTA  MACRAB  appointed  assistant  secretary. 
Fort  Greene  district,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities. 

MARIAN  L.  McVEiGH  formerly  with  Bureau  of 
Associated  Charities,  Orange,  N.  J.,  now  with 
Catholic  Charities,  New  York  City. 

JEAN  MATTHEWS  appointed  assistant  head  worker 
Hall  Home  Settlement,  Bridgeport,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Helen  Kuttner,  resigned. 

MYRTLE  MAXWELL  appointed  to  staff  of  Provi- 
dent Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MRS.  MORTIMER  M.  MENKEN  has  been  elected 
to  board  of  di  rectors  New  York  City  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  and  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  Community  Council,  New  York. 

ELIZABETH  JANE  MONROB  appointed  publicity 
secretary,  Girls'  Service  League,  New  York. 

MRS.  MARY  MORISSE  appointed  director,  Red 
Cross  Service,  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital.  Wau- 
keesha,  Wis. 

BLANCH  MUILENBURG  appointed  director,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Service,  U.  S.  Veterans  Hos- 
pital, St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

HILCA  NELSON  appointed  director  of  nurses, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

MARIA  OSTROWSKA  formerly  with  the  Erie 
County  Children's  Aid,  Buffalo,  N,  Y,,  now 
with  Brooklyn  International  Institute 

ERVIN  C.  POORT,  formerly  with  the  Community 
Fund,  St.  Louis,  Ma,  now  with  Big  Brothers 
and  Big  Sisters,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EDNA  PORTER,  formerly  general  secretary, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Houston,  Tex.,  now  with  Na- 
tional Headquarters,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

ROSE  POUTER,  executive  secretary  Mothers'  As- 
sistance Fund  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  (Pitts- 
burgh) will  become  secretary  of  the  Children's 
Council  of  the  Community  Chest  and  Council, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  October  1. 

FRAN cis  M.  Q UA  elected  president  of  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Community  Chest,  succeeding  Dr. 
Herbert  E.  Davis,  who  resigned  after  serving 
three  years. 

ALMA  RATTINI  appointed  visitor-in-training, 
Omaha  Associated  Charities. 

M.  K.  RECKORD,  formerly  assistant  director. 
First  Aid  and  Life  Saving,  American  Red 
Cross,  National  Headquarters,  Washington, 
appointed  assistant  director,  Disaster  Service. 

HEN  RY  T.  REED,  formerly  American  Red  Cross 
field  representative  in  Florida,  now  field  di- 
rector, U.  S.  Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va. 

W.  J.  SANFORD,  JR.,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  Jacksonville,  now  in  charge  of 
recreation  work  in  Dalton,  Mass. 

MARION  SCHALLER  appointed  to  organize  clinic 
service  at  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S 
GUIDE 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  3*7  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com. 
pletc  service.  Accounts  anywhere  bandied. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Bnjravers, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survty  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  witu 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storagt  cabi- 
nets— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  commer- 
cial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marblt 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Aye.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  price*.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaign!. 
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MARY  B.  SCOTT,  appointed  superintendent,  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

ALICE  SHEFFIELD  appointed  assistant  secretary, 
Flatbush  district,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

EDNA  S.  SHOUP,  formerly  with  Lakeside  Hos- 
pital, Cleveland,  appointed  to  organize  depart- 
ment of  medical  social  work  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  SIBULKIN,  formerly  director,  Jewish 
Big  Brother  Association,  Cleveland,  now  direc- 
tor, Akron  Jewish  Center,  Akron,  Ohio. 

DR.  ALBERT  WARREN  STEARNS  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  in  Massachusetts. 

ROSALIE  SUPPLEE,  formerly  court  worker.  De- 
partment of  Child  Welfare,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  now  acting  secretary,  Bush- 
wick  district,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
taking  place  of  Miss  Linge,  on  leave  until 
November. 

MARGUEK  ITE  SWETT,  formerly  recreational  assist- 
ant, now  Hi  rector.  Red  Cross  Service,  U.  S. 
Veterans  Hospital,  Portland,  Oregon. 

MRS.  JANET  K.  THORSEN  appointed  executive 
secretarv.  Social  Service  League,  Easton,  Pa. 

LONA  F.  TROTT,  appointed  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor, Public  Health  Nursing  Service,  Midwest- 
ern Branch,  American  Red  Cross. 

MARY  W.  TUCKER  appointed  publicity  secretary, 
Richmond  Community  Fund. 

BEULAH  TURNER  appointed  industrial  nurse, 
Doherty  &  Co..  New  York. 

MARION  VAUGHAN.  formerly  with  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, now  director  of  publicity  and  finance, 
New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
Boston. 

HELEN  WAGNER,  formerly  financial  secretary  of 
Hope  Farm,  now  with  Child  Education  Founda- 
tion, New  York. 

LOUISE  WARE,  formerly  sunervisor,  Atlanta  So- 
ciety, now  acting  secretary,  Red  Hook  district, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

PROFESSOR  GAYLORD  S.  WHITE,  elected  Dean  of 
Students  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  suc- 
ceeding Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  retired. 

JULIA  P.  WILKINSON,  appointed  field  secretary, 
American  Nurses  Association. 

DEAN  BRUCE  WILSON,  appointed  special  disaster 
field  representative,  Pacific  Branch.  American 
Red  Cross. 

DR.  CARL  A.  WILZBACH,  appointed  assistant  in 
health  education  work.  Public  Health  Federa- 
tion, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ALICE  WINDISH  appointed  superintendent  Bridge- 
port Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  succeeding 
Laura  Simons. 

ELSIE  WITCHEN,  appointed  assistant  director  and 
tuberculosis  supervisor,  Public  Health  Nursing 
Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

VICTOR  S.  WOODWARD  has  succeeded  Charles  C. 
Stillman  as  secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Welfare  Union. 

DR.  CHARLES  H.  YOUNG,  formerly  superintendent, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  now  super- 
intendent, Mountainside  Hospital,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


Resignations 


ALETA  BROWNLEE  and  EVA  HANCS  have  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
San  Francisco  office,  to  study  next  year  at  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

ALICE  CHAPMAN  has  resigned  as  case  supervisor 
Bridgeport  Family  Welfare  Society. 

A.  GERTRUDE  DALY  has  resigned  as  executive 
secretary  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

ALAN  P.  JOHNSTONS,  executive  director,  Bam- 
more  Community  Fund,  resigned. 

MARIA  W.  LAMBIN,  executive  secretary,  United 
Parents'  Association,  resigned;  to  become  Mrs. 
John  Rogers,  Jr. 

FLORENCE  E.  LEDBETTER,  visitor,  Family  Welfare 
Society,  Savannah,  Ga.,  resigned. 

NINA  H.  LITTLE,  Nursing  field  representative, 
Pacific  Branch,  American  Red  Cross,  resigned; 
to  be  married. 

MRS.  LUCILLE  McBmnc.  director.  Ue-1  Cross 
Service,  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Portland, 
Oregon,  resigned. 

JEANETTE  MCFARQUHAH  has  resigned  as  hea^ 
worker  Hall  Home  Settlement,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

DR.  L.  H.  MARTIN,  director  of  public  health 
and  welfare,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  resigned. 

PUPCELLE  PECK,  itinerant  nurse,  Pacific  Branch, 
Red  Cross,  resigned,  to  travel  abroad. 

MARGARET  E.  RICH,  of  The  Family,  will  leave  ti 
teach  social  case  work  this  year  at  Tulane 
Universitv,  New  Orleans. 

ANNA  E.  RICHARDSON  of  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  on  leave  to  attend  educa- 
tional conferences  in  Europe. 

KATE  W.  RODGERS  has  resigned  as  field  worker 
on  the  staff  of  the  Community  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, Los  Angeles. 

FRANK  E.  SUTCH  hns  resigned  as  executive  secre- 
tary Chester  Countv  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil,  West   Chester.    Pa.,   because  of  ill    health. 
ALEXANDER     WILLIAMS    of    the    United     Parents' 

Association,  New  York,  resigned. 
MARION    WING    has    resigned    as    educational    and 
membership    secretary    Bridgeport    Y.W.C.A. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL.  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.   F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — 125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
duct! studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Direc- 
tor of  Information;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 
of  Research. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,      617      Mills      Bldg.,      Washington, 

D.  C.     Organized    for    betterment    of    condi- 
tions   in    home,    school,    institution    and    com- 
munity.   Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;   office  of  editor.   617   Mills   Bldg., 
Washington,     D.     C. ;    of    business    manager, 
101    East  20th   St.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  t  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases ;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

ART    EXTENSION    SOCIETY,    INC.— 

Lois  Sue  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street.  New  York 
City.  Purpose, — to  extend  the  interest  in, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  Fine  Arts,  especially 
by  means  of  prints,  lantern  slides,  traveling 
exhibitions,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16    East    53rd    Street,    New    York. 

Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 

E.  22nd    Street,   New    York   City.     A   league 
of  children's  agencies   and   institutions  to   se- 
cure   improved     standards    and    methods    in 
their  various   fields  of  work.     It  also  cooper- 
ates    with    other    children's    agencies,     cities, 
states,    churches,    fraternal    orders    and    other 
civic  groups  to  work  out   worth-while   results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 

York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  f  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Composed  of  the  national  women's  home 
mission  boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Purpose :  To  unify  effort  by  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  in  action  and  to 
represent  Protestant  chu  rch  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenomi  nationally. 

Florence  E.   Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E-  Lowry,  Secretary. 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 

Womens      interdenominational      groups    — 

state    and    local  —  are    promoted. 


GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. Florence        Lukens  -  Newbold, 

Executive  Secretary,  386  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  A  national  organization 
for  girls  of  all  races  and  creeds,  sponsored 
by  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  uphold  Christian 
standards  of  living  and  to  study  the  condi- 
tions in  which  girls  live,  work,  and  play. 
Numbers  nearly  50,000  with  branches  in  44 
states. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted   by   28   Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen,  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of   Research  and  Education,  Rer.   F. 

E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y ;  Church  and  Race  Relations,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  General  Secretary ; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  Miss  Helen  A.  Davis, 
Associate  Secretaries;  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  sec- 
retaries for  advisory  work  in  the  United 
States  in  1,034  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  on  behalf 
of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign 
born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger  girls.  It 
has  103  American  secretaries  at  work  in 
16  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and 
Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  secre- 
tary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "TI,. 
American  Child." 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION INC.-(est  1912,  incorp.  1914). 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (Tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds  and  spirits.  Its  method  is  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlinson,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS   OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS-  Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Marrs, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — Porter  R.  Lee,  president.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 


year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publish* 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  tb 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin 
The  fifty-seventh  annual  meetinir  of  the  Coi 
ference  will  be  held  in  Boston  (Hotel  Statler' 
in  June  of  1930.  Proceedings  are  sent  fre 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  o: 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN Mrs.    Joseph    E.    Friend,    Presi 

dent ;  Mrs.  F.stelle  M.  Sternberger,  Execu 
live  Secretary,  1 860  Broadway,  New  YorJ 
City.  Program  covers  twelve  department! 
in  religious,  educational,  civic  and  legislative 
work,  peace  and  social  service.  Official 
publication:  "The  Jewish  Woman.'* 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  and  Immi 
grant  Education,  799  Broadway,  New  Yori 
City.  For  the  protection  and  education  ot 
immigrant  women  and  girls.  Maintain 
Bureau  of  International  Service,  Quarterly 
bulletin,  "The  Immigrant."  Mrs.  Maurice  L. 
Goldman,  Chairman:  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Sec'y. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Eckhouse,  Chairman,  5  Colum- 
bus Circle,  New  York  City.  Program  o 
education,  recreation,  religious  instruction 
and  social  service  work  for  rural  communi 
ties. 


NATIONAL     HEALTH     CIRCLE    FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  INC.— yo  Seventh 

Avenue,     New     York    City.      Col.     Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary   President;   Dr.  Jesse  E 
Mooreland,     Pres. ;     Dr.     George     C.     Booth 
Treasurer ;      Miss      Belle      Davis,      Executi  v 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    suppor 
for    health    work    among    colored    people. 
To   create    and    stimulate    health    conscious* 
ness    and    responsibility    among    the    col 
ored  people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,    help   educate   and   place   youn 

colored  women  in  public  health  work. 
Work      supported       by      membership      and 
voluntary    contributions. 

NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR 
PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING  • 

370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Mrs 
Anne    L.    Hansen,    President.     Organized    t 
promote      public      health      nursing,      establish 
standards,  offer   field  advisory  service,  collect 
statistics    and    information    on    current    prac 
tices.        Official      monthly       magazine:       Th* 
Public   Health   Nurse. 

NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 
dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  IB  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Eugene  I,.  Opie,  president;  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  dis- 
.ributed  through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  bouse 
organ,  free. 


(In   answering   fdvertliementi  please  mention  THE    SURVEY) 
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ATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray- 

mond  Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-  treasurer;  311  South 
Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organization;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  pub- 
lication, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 

[ATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  —For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Tones,  exec. 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION     OF     AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  ana  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Comditkms — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 


the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods ;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA  —  A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director  of  the  Community  Chest  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rules  for  the  Staff 

AN  interesting  booklet  containing  rules  and  regulations  for 
V  the  guidance  of  the  staff  has  been  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
:an  Security  and  Trust  Company,  isth  &  Pennsylvania  Aves., 
Vashington,  D.  C.  It  might  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
lanuals  for  social  agencies  for  their  staff  members.  Especially 
iteresting  are  the  paragraphs  on  Confidential  Relations,  Sta- 
onery  and  Supplies,  Use  of  the  Telephone,  Correspondence, 
'reatment  of  Customers  and  Elimination  of  Waste.  In  this 
ast  paragraph  we  quote  the  following:  "Elimination  of  waste 
i  the  use  of  stationery,  electric  current  and  supplies  is  required, 
imall  savings  by  individuals  will  in  the  aggregate  amount  to 
onsiderable.  The  use  of  official  stationery  for  private  use  is 
rohibited."  If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  write  to  Mr. 
/.  Pierce  Riddle,  Personnel  Director. 

Direct  Mail  Suggestions 

agency  doing  direct  mail  advertising  or  preparing 
any  kind  of  printed  matter  might  well  write  to  the  Stras- 

nore  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Massachusetts,  asking  for 
A  Suggested  Direct  Advertising  Program  of  the  Strasmore 
Department  Store."  This  is  a  complete  program  of  printed 

natter  suggested  for  a  department  store  but  applicable  to  almost 
ny  kind  of  publicity,  including  that  of  a  social  agency.  It 
howed  us,  for  example,  how  to  present  the  work  of  the 
gencies  which  make  up  the  Community  Chest.  Size,  color 
f  ink,  color  of  paper,  kind  of  paper,  typography  and  art  as 
llustrated  here,  all  have  possible  adaptation.  Send  for  the 

material  and  see  for  yourself  what  you  can  work  out. 

A  Chore  Board  for  the  Chest 

A  SIMPLE  and  effective  means  of  scheduling  any  compli- 
L\.  cated  activity  such  as  the  details  of  a  financial  campaign, 
>lans  for  a  pageant,  and  so  forth,  have  been  worked  out  by 
Arthur  Guild,  director  of  the  Community  Fund  of  Richmond. 

Two  sheets  of  wall  board  are  used,  each  about  six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  high,  ruled  off  vertically  into  thirty-one  equal 

>arts  for  the  days  of  the  month  and  ruled  horizontally  across 

he  middle.  The  sheets  of  wall  board  are  hung  on  the  wall. 
One  month  is  assigned  to  each  board. 


All  of  the  activities  to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
project  are  typed  on  small  cards  of  proper  width  to  fit  into  the 
columns  for  the  day.  A  different-colored  card  is  used  for  each 
person  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  an  activity;  and  the  name 
of  the  person  is  typed  on  the  card  to  make  doubly  sure  that 
the  responsibility  is  definitely  assigned.  These  cards  are  then 
pinned  with  thumb  tacks  in  the  column  of  the  day  on  which 
the  activity  is  to  be  carried  out,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  board. 
When  the  activity  has  been  completed  the  card  is  removed  from 
the  upper  half  to  the  lower  half;  so  that  at  a  glance  one  can 
see  all  of  the  work  still  to  be  done  and  all  of  the  work  finished. 

Mr.  Guild  says  that  the  responsible  persons,  singled  out  by 
name  and  by  color,  are  most  assiduous  in  their  endeavors  to 
remove  their  cards  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  sections;  that 
in  no  case  in  his  experience  has  a  card  remained  in  the  un- 
finished section  for  more  than  two  days;  that  in  almost  every 
instance  every  activity  is  carried  out  on  schedule  time;  and  that 
the  campaign  chairman  and  other  officers  find  this  an  excellent 
means  of  visualizing  the  progress  of  campaign  activity. 

Getting  Down  the  Case 

OLD  Man  Specific  scores  heavily  in  the  subscription  blank 
sent  out  by  the  Playgrounds  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
1701  Walnut  St. 

How  would  you  like  to  go  shopping  (it  asks)  with  no  traffic 
troubles,  no  sales  people,  no  bills,  and  no  regrets?  How  would 
you  like  to  buy — 

1.  A  Summer  Playground 

for  500  lucky  children  for  one  long  midsummer 

day • $30.00 

2.  A  Safe  Play-street 

roped  off  for  children,  one  glorious  day  of  free- 
dom and  safety  for  all  comers 15.00 

3.  A  Street  Shower 

for  the  10  sultriest,  bakingest,  August  days ....        5.00 

4.  Happy  Play  for  5  eager  children  for  a  week 2.00 

Publicity  Hints 

ANYONE  interested  in  publicity,  especially  for  intensive 
jf\.  campaigns,  will  find  of  much  value  Hints  for  the  Worker, 
in  the  Early  Diagnosis  Campaign  of  April  1929  published  by 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  city.  The  complete  set  includes  Section  I,  The  Goal 
in  1929;  Section  II,  Planning  the  Campaign;  Section  III, 
Publicity  Activities;  Section  IV,  Meetings,  Movies  and  Radio; 
Section  V,  How  to  Distribute  Printed  Matter.  We  suspect  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  might  be  willing  to  sell  them 
at  a  nominal  price  to  any  interested  person — as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts. 


(In  answering  advertiiementt  pleait  mention  THE   SURVEY) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Social  case  work  supervisor  in  well 
organized  Jewish  family  agency  in  Middle  West. 
One  capable  of  handling  a  group  of  volunteers 
working  with  pre-delinquent  girls.  Certificate 
from  a  school  of  social  work  or  training  and  ex- 
perience in  a  recognized  agency  is  required. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
6455  SUKVEY. 


CASE  WORKER;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
family  case  work;  Catholic;  knowledge  of  Polish 
essential;  for  special  study  of  selected  families' 
where  the  problem  is  primarily  drink.  6452 
SURVIY. 


WANTED:  General  Secretary  of  family 
agency  in  good  condition.  State  education,  ex- 
perience, religion,  health,  age  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Family  Welfare  Bureau,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  laboratory 
technicians  for  excellent  hospital  positions  every- 
where. Write  for  free  book  now.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


OPENING  for  man  who  is  or  has  been  the 
head  of  a  small  settlement  or  a  small  Jewish 
community  center,  or  has  had  equivalent  exper- 
ience and  responsibility,  to  be  Assistant  to  the 
Head  Resident  of  one  of  the  largest  settlements 
in  the  country,  located  west  of  New  York  City, 
Resident  position.  Give  age,  education,  referen- 
ces, experience,  single  or  married,  children,  salary 
desired,  when  available,  etc.,  in  detailed  letter  of 
application,  which  will  be  considered  confidential. 
Address  6428  SusvEY. 


WANTED:  Man  as  director  of  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  and  to  take  charge  of  boys'  work; 
and  woman  capable  of  directing  girls'  activities 
and  handling  small  relief  case  load.  Married 
couple  preferred  State  education,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  6460  SURVEY. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED — Woman  to  take  entire  charge  of 
girls'  work  at  small  but  growing  settlement  in 
Pittsburgh.  State  salary  expected.  6464  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Social  worker  for  the  staff  of  a 
specialized  hospital  about  thirty  miles  from 
Boston.  Position  residential.  Good  case  work 
of  some  kind  required.  Apply  to  Miss  Curti?. 
Social  Workers  Bureau  of  New  England,  2~U 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


WANTED — Supervisor.  Must  have  prcven 
ability  for  growth  and  experience  on  a  general- 
ized visiting  nurse  staff.  Only  letters  giving  full 
particulars  regarding  preliminary  and  professional 
education  and  experience  will  be  considered. 
Northern  New  Jersey.  6468  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Family  Case  Worker  for  Jewish 
organization;  college  graduate,  married  woman 
preferred.  6470  SURVEY. 


WANTED — Refined  registered  nurse  as  house- 
mother at  boys'  college  preparatory  school  near 
New  York.  Address  with  training  references,  and 
salary  expected.  6471  SURVEY. 


COMMUNITY  HOUSE  in  New  York  City 
has  an  opening  for  a  woman  who  has  executive 
ability  and  a  knowledge  of  girls'  work.  «»-»- 
qualifications.  6441  SURVEY. 


State 


APARTMENT    TO    SHARE 


WANTED:  Two  young  women  interested  in 
recreational  work  to  share  a  four  room  furnished 
apartment,  with  service,  with  another  young  lady 
in  a  model  tenement  house  for  $12.00  a  month 
plus  two  periods  of  work  per  week  each.  Tele- 
phone Drydock  9099,  or  6469  SURVEY. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


Teacher  will  take  few  children  year  around. 
Health  resort  near  beach  and  school.  Brentwood 
Kiddie  Kamp,  Brentwood-in-The-Pines,  Long  Is- 
land. 


Would  Any  of  These  Positions  Interest  You? 

Social  Welfare  Organization:  Executive  Secretary,  (Pennsylvania),  $2000; 
Arts  and  Crafts  Supervisor,  $2000;  Family  Case  Workers,  $1200-$1800; 
Medical  Social  Workers,  R.N.,  $1500. 

Hospital:  Dietitian,  $1800;  Laboratory  Technician,  $1500;  Housekeeper,  $1140; 
Nurses,  R.N.,  Operating  Room  Supervisor,  $1380;  Charge  and  General  Duty. 
Institution:  Nurse,  R.N.,  $1200;  Commercial  Teacher, (Gregg)  $1200;  Recrea- 
tional Director,  $1200;  Housekeeper-Officer,  Home  Delinquent  Girls,  $1080; 
Home  Economics  Assistant,  $840;  Secretary  to  Superintendent,  $900. 

GERTRUDE   D.   HOLMES,   Director,  Professional   Division 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

WILLIAM  D.  CAMP,  President 

100    East   Forty-second    Street  Agency    Telephone 


New   York,    N.    Y. 

Registration    blank    mailed    upon    request 


Ashland   6000 


Collegiate  Service 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Womei 

1 1  East  44th  Street 
New  York   City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate  of   Chicago   School   of   Civics  and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sr  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexinuton  2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  Hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  per-onnel  workers  and  others. 


Damaged  Books 

From  The  Survey's  traveling 
book  displays.  Slightly  shopworn, 
but  complete  in  text.  At  about 

40%  Discount 

Write  for  list  of  titles 
and  prices 

THE  SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTME> 
112  E.  19th  St. 
New  York 


HOME-MAKING 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession 

Is  a  30 -pp.  HI.  handbook — It's  FREE.     Home-stud: 

Domestic    Science   courses,    for   teaching,    Instltutiw 

management,   etc.,   and  for   home  making    efflcleuc? 

Am.   School  of  Uoma  Economies.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chin 


Please  Remit 

cash    with   order 

in  sending  Class  - 

ified    Advertise  - 

ments    to    Survey  Graphic    or  Survey 

Midmonthly, 

Addreit 

CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING    DEPT. 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention   THE   SURVEY) 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 

5GISTERED  NURSE,  Public  Health  train- 
ind  experience,  desire*  position  October  first. 
mum  salary  $2,000  Address  6432 


:ECUTIVE,  Public  Health  nurse,  will  con- 
change.  Health  Education,  Health  Center, 

1  Service,  Convalescent  or  Children's  Home, 
preferred.  Address  6433  SURVEY. 


iYCHIATRIC     SOCIAL     WORKER,     ten 
;'   experience,    Columbia    Post    Graduate,  _  de- 
a    position    in    connection    with   a    bospital. 
ess    6461    GRAPHIC. 


LLEGE  TRAINED  woman  executive  with 
n  years'  successful  experience  in  comraer- 
»nd  social  field  (child  placement  and  insti- 
lal  work),  desires  position.  Available  Octo- 
st.  6466  SURVEY. 


JSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKER— Medical 
1  Worker,  with  psychiatric  training,  expe- 
td  in  child-welfare  and  follow-up  work,  de- 
to  change  position.  Philadelphia  preferred. 
•a  considered.  6463  SURVEY. 


PABLE.  registered  nurse,  middle-aged,  com- 
nable,    wants   work.       Companion   to   woman 
lual  plane  or  resident  job.     South  preferred. 
SURVEY. 


)UNG  WOMAN,  Jewish,  32,  college  gradu- 

Hnd    professional   school   courses.    Nine  years' 

ience  settlement  and  field  worker.      Success; 

ecord  directing  summer  play  school,  parents 

and   other   social    activities.      Competent  to 

complete  charge.     6457  SURVEY. 


\NTED — Position  as  executive  secretary, 
e  years'  experience  in  children's,  family  and 
welfare  work.  Address  6438  SURVEY. 


TCCESSFUL  woman  campaigner  will  or- 
e  and  direct  campaigns  and  undertake  pro- 
n  work  for  social  service  agencies,  colleges. 
Broad  cultural  background  in  promotion, 
:ity,  speaking.  Salary  and  commission.  6467 
EY. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

n  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
artment  will  bring  results.  Rates: 
:  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
a  insertion. 


THE  SURVEY 


12  E.   19  St. 


New  York 


Social  Workers 

Wanted 

for 


Health     educators,     east     and 

west 

Home-finders,      child     welfare 

organizations 

Medical    social    workers,    east 

and  mid  west 

Family  case  workers,  various 

localities 

Girls'  workers,  New  York  and 

middle  west 


(Agency) 


130  EAST  «nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  wide  experience  in  chil- 
dren's work,  desires  connection  with  a  progres- 
sive organization  in  New  York  City.  6458 
GRAPHIC. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  Hebrew 
Orphange.  Small  community  preferred.  Ex- 
perienced general  administration,  organization 
and  publicity.  Wife  can  assist  as  Matron  and 
Dietitian.  Excellent  references.  6447  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  business  ex- 
perience, desires  position  where  knowledge  "f 
economics  and  sociology  would  be  valuable. 
Address  John  F.  Ruhe,  Western  Union,  Allen- 
town,  Penn. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  desires  position  in 
institution,  superintendent  or  matron,  preferably 
Home  for  the  Aged.  6454  SURVEY. 


WORKERS   ALL 

In  the  Social  Field 

EXECUTIVES  O 

ASSISTANTS  . 

Whether  you  want  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  would  like  just  to  see  what 
you  might  get,  read  the  classified  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Survey  Graphic 
and  Survey.  They  will  keep  you  in- 
formed of  various  matters  such  as 
salaries,  vacancies,  etc. 


Classified  Advertisements 

should  reach  the  offices  of 

The  Survey 

as  follows: 

For  Graphic  number,    loth   of  the 
month   preceding   publication   date. 

For  Midmonthly,   a8th   of   month 
preceding  publication  date. 


APARTMENTS    FOR    RENT 
WOODSIDE,   LONG   ISLAND 

Two,  three,  rooms,  modern  light.  Twenty  min- 
utes to  New  York.  I.  R.  T.;  B.  M.  T.  subways, 
"L",  Fifth  Ave.  Bus,  Penn  R.  R.  three  blocks 
distant.  Churches,  theatres  and  shopping  center 
nearby. 

Prices  $40  to  $50.  Owner  ten  years  in  social 
work,  soliciting  fellow-workers  as  tenants. 
SURVEY  6465  or  phone  Sterling  8193. 


HOUSE   TO    RENT 


FOR  RENT:  Fairhope,  Alabama.  Modern  6 
Room  House  near  school  organic  education;  at- 
tractively furnished,  completely  equipped,  large 
fenced  yard;  ideal  for  small  children.  $600. 
Season.  Mrs.  Sherman  W.  Dean,  Briarcliffe 
Manor,  New  York. 


Where  to  Live  in  New  York 

within  your  income,  and  enjoy  mod- 
ern conveniences,  may  be  decided  by 
your  letting  us  know  your  require- 
ments. 

State    how    many    rooms,    furnished    or   un- 
furnished,   location    desired,    and    what    are 
some  of  your   pet  aversions  or  desires. 
Ask    for 

MISS    SMITH 
222  West  23rd  Street 

Room  905 
or  telephone  WAT  6181 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Alice  Bradley,  famouj  expert. 
>WB  just  how  to  make  home  cook- 
ing.   cake-rnakinB.    candy  -  makin* 
give  big  profiti.     How  to  cater,  run 

___kB    TEA    ROOMS,   Motor  Inn*.    C*f»t«r- 

^VT  •".— OT.r  51  W«M  to   M.k.   Mon.y.  in  your 
~o<n   Biuuioi  or    «ood    po.itiom.     Writ.  ,t°*H<? 
tlliu.     boc-kUt.    "Cooking    tor    Profit,      it  •    FREE. 
ItkMl  «f  Ho-e  ieo.ooUei,  811  E.  tStk  St.,  f1-— 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


RESEARCH: 


speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


antvierlng  advertlsemtnti  please  mention  THE 
6*3 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROMT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
illus.  folder  describing  home-study  course,  with 
"work  sheet"  formulas,  sales  plans,  equipment, 
etc.,  for  APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies; 
free  with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TRAINING    *OR    LEADERSHIP,    A    Practical    Pro- 
gram Based  Upon  Many  Years  of  Experience. 
Philip    L.    Seman,    Jewish    Peoples    Institute, 
3500  Douglas  Blvd.,   Chicago,  Illinois.     Single 
Copy  $.50. 

•TRAINING  ton  SOCIAL  EXPRESSION."  Philip  L. 
Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute,  3500  Douglai 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  o»  NURSING  shows  tbt 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  th« 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  370  Seventh  Avt. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  *  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 

SURVEY) 


S  a  rule,  apprentice  training 
is  neither  an  economical  nor 
an  adequate  substitute  for  formal 
training  in  a  professional 
school  of  social 
«3  work  e* 


The  Neu>  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  'Twenty -Second  Street 
New  Yorlc 


5 


.50 


For  Social  Workers 

Nurses  and  All  Who  Are  Interested  in 
Community  Health  Programs 

An  attractive  combination  offer  is  now  possible 
THE  SURVEY — twice-a-month 
(Graphic  and  Midmonthly). 
The  ideal  magazine  for  social  workers. 
The  indispensable  medium  for  informa- 
tion   on    social   welfare    and    progress. 
Regularly  $5.00  a  year. 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 
monthly. 

The  magazine  for  public  health  nurses        for  both 
and  for  workers  in  allied  groups.    The 
official  publication  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Regularly  $3.00  a  year. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  lay  or  nurse  member  of 
the  N.O.P.H.N.  this  bargain  offer  is  for  you,  provided 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  to  either  magazine. 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  the  big  saving.  Mail 
it  today.  Pay  later  if  you  wish,  but  enclose  your 
check  if  possible  and  have  it  over  with. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
Enter  me  for  a  year  of  The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  The 
Survey.     I  enlose  $5.50   (or  will  send  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  bill). 
Name   


Addrei* 


9-15-29 


The    Pennsylvania    School 

OF 

Social   and   Health   Work 

GRADUATE  TRAINING 

for 

Community  Social  Work, 
Social  Case  Work 

and 
Public   Health  Nursing 

Fall    Term    in    Public    Health    Nursing    Departmen 
begins  September  3 

Fall    Term    in    Social    Service    Department    begin 
September  17 

311  South  Juniper  Street     Philadelphia,  Pa 


Unibersittp  of  Cfncago 

QTIjt  <@rabuate  j&djoolof  jgxjdal&crbice  3uimnt£ttratto 

Summer  Quarter,  First   Term,  June   17 — July  24, 

Second  Term,  July  25 — Aug.  30 
Academic  Year,   1929-30,   begins  October   I,   193 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate 

and  unclassified  students  admitted. 

Bulletins  on  request. 


OUR  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

338   EAST  19TH   ST.,   NEAR  STUYVESANT   PARK 

A    cooperative    progressive    undertaking    for    children    from    18   to   3 

months  of  age. 

Full  day  care.     Sunny  garden  for  outdoor  play. 

Progressive  nursery  school   methods. 

Group  limited  to  10  children.     Applicationi  should  be  made  at  one 

Write  or  phone 
SLAVA  DUNN,  338  East  19th  St.,  N.  Y.  City— Gramercy  499 


MANHASSET  BAY  SCHOOL 

A    progressive    school    within    commuting    distance    of    the    city    fa 

day  and   boarding  pupils 
Boys  and  girls  4  to  12  years 

Write 

MRS.    J.   H.   RENSON 
MANHASSKT  BAY   SCHOOL  Pour  WASHIHGTOW,   N.  ^ 


Just   off  the  Press 
THIRD    REVISED    EDITION 

of   Uw 
Chicago    Standard    Budget    for   Dependent    Families 

Helpful    to    ease    worker!    through    the    country    in    planning    family    budget! 

CHICAGO    COUNCIL    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 
203    NORTH    WABASH    AVENUE  CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
PRICE.    25* 


